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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  work  has  been  executed  with  a  view  of  completing 
the  original  design  of  Doctor  Aikin,  whose  volume  comprised  "  a 
chronological  series  of  the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie,  without  mutilation  or  abridgment,  with 
biographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  authors."    The  present 

^  volume  commences  with  Falconer  and  ends  with  Scott. 

P  In  the  task  of  selecting,  the  compiler  has  kept  in  view,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  what  appears  to  have  been  the 

0  leading  priaciple  of  his  predecessor,  namely,  to  choose  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  best  poets.  The  notices  have  been  neces- 
sarily compiled  entirely  from  British  authorities. 

It  is  intended  to  add  one  more  volume  to  the  series,  which  will 
commence  with  Southey,  and  include  the  principal  works  of  all 
the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  subsequent  in  chronological 
order  to  those  comprised  in  the  preceding  volumes. 
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WiLUAii  VkLCOVtOL  wti  tt  Mthre  of  Edinbargh, 
tad  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age  in  a  merchant 
^ftmH  of  Leith.  He  was  afterwarda  mate  of  a 
aUp  dmt  waa  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  waa  one 
«f  only  three  oat  of  her  crew  that  were  aaved,  a 
Oktaatrophe  which  formed  the  anlgect  of  hia  hitore 
poHi.  He  waa  for  aome  time  in  the  capacity  of  a 
MTvant  to  Campbell,  the  aathor  of  Lexiphanea, 
when  pmaer  of  a  ahip.  Campbell  is  taid  to  have 
diaoovered  in  Falconer  talenta  worthy  of  caltiva- 
1MB.  and  wheo  the  latter  dittingoiahed  himself  aa 
a  peat,  need  to  boast  that  he  had  been  his  scholar. 
Wbal  he  learned  fiom  Campbell  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  aaeenain.  Hia  edacation,  as  he  often  assured 
Governor  Honter,  had  been  confined  to  reading, 
writiag,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  tboagh  in  the  coarse 
of  his  life  he  picked  up  some  acquaintance  with 
iie  Freoch,  Spanish,  and  Italian  langoagea.  In 
IhaM  his  coontrjonan  was  not  likely  to  have  much 
asnsted  him ;  bat  he  might  have  lent  him  books, 
and  possibly  inatmcted  him  in  the  use  of  figures. 
Fskoner  published  his  Shipwreck,  in  1762,  and  by 
Ike  &voar  of  the  Duke  of  7ork,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
dicated, obtained  the  appointment  of  a  midshipman 
in  the  Royal  George,  and  allerwards  that  of  purser 
m  die  Glory  fiigate.  He  soon  afterwards  married 
a  Miss  Hicks,  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  wo- 
Bian.  the  dangfator  of  the  surgeon  of  Sheemess 
yard.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was  on  the  point 
«f  being  redooed  to  distressed  circumstances  l^  his 
iUp  being  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Chatham,  when, 
hf  the  friendahip  of  Commissioner  Hanway,  who 
Qtdered  the  cabin  of  the  Glory  to  be  fitted  up  for 
kis  residence,  be  enjoyed  for  some  time  $,  vetreot 
fat  stody  without  expense  or  embarrassment  Here 
ha  employed  himself  in  compiling  his  Marine  Dic- 
tioaary,  which  appeared  in  1769,  and  haa  been 
always  highly  apoken  of  by  those  who  are  capable 
of  estimating  ito  merita.  He  embarked  also  in  the 
polities  of  the  day,  aa  a  poetical  antagonist  to 
Chnrchill,  bat  with  little  advantage  to  his  memory, 
fisfore  the  pablieatioa  of  his  BCarine  Dictionary  he 
had  left  hia  retreat  at  Chatham  for  a  less  comfort- 
able  abode  in  die  metropolisr  and  appears  to  have 
haggled  with  oonaiderabledifficaltiea,  in  the  midat 
of  which  he  received  propoaals  from  the  lato  Mr. 
BInrray,  the  bookseller,  to  join  him  in  the  business 
which  he  had  newly  established.  The  cause  of 
Ui  refiiaing  this  ofler  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
appointment  which  he  received  to  the  puraership 
of  the  Amofa,  Cast  Indiaman.    In  that  ship  he 

wibarked  for  India,  in  September,  1769.  but  the 
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Aurora  waa  never  heard  of  after  ahe  passed  the 
Cape,  and  was  thought  to  have  foundered  in  the 
Channel  of  Moiambique ;  ao  that  the  poet  oC  the 
Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  perished  by  the 
same  apecies  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearaed. 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck,  and  the  fiito  of 
its  author,  bespeak  an  uncommon  partiality  in  ita 
fovour.  If  we  pay  reapect  to  the  ingenwus  scholar 
who  can  produce  agreeable  vetaea  amidst  the 
shades  of  retiroment,  or  the  shelves  of  his  library, 
how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  **  ship- 
boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast'*  cherishing  refined 
visions  of  foncy  at  the  hour  which  he  may  caaually 
snatch  from  fiitigue  and  danger.  Nor  did  Falconer  ^ 
neglect  the  proper  acquirementa  of  aeamanahip  in 
cultivating  poetry,  but  evinced  considerable  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  both  in  hb  Bfarine  Dictioii- 
aiy  and  in  the  nautical  precepta  of  the  Shipwreck. 
In  that  poem  he  may  be  aaid  to  have  added  a  con- 
genial and  peculiarly  Britiah  subject  to  the  lan- 
guage ;  at  least,  we  had  no  previous  poem  of  any 
length  of  which  the  characters  and  catastrophe 
were  purely  naVal. 

The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  (though  he  followed 
only  the  foct  of  his  own  history)  was  poetically 
laid  amidst  seas  and  shores  where  the  mind  easily 
gathers  romantic  associations,  and  where  it  sup- 
poses the  most  picturesque  vicissitudes  of  scenery 
and  climate.  The  spectacle  of  a  nuyestic  British 
ship  on  the  shores  of  Greece  brings  as  strong  a 
a  reminiscence  to  the  mind,  aa  can  well  be 
imagined,  of  the  changea  which  time  haa  wrought 
in  transplanting  the  empire  of  arts  and  civiliiation. 
Falconer's  characters  are  few ;  but  the  calm  saga- 
cious commander,  and  die  rough  obatinato  Rod- 
mond,  are  well  contrasted.  Some  part  of  the 
love-story  of  Palemon  b  rather  swainish  and  pro- 
tracted, yet  the  eflfoct  of  hb  being  involved  in  the 
calamity  leavea  a  deeper  sympathy  in  the  mind 
for  the  daughter  of  Albert,  when  we  conceive  her 
at  once  deprived  both  of  a  fother  and  a  lover. 
The  incidents  of  the  Shipwreck,  like  those  of  a 
well-wrought  tragedy,  gradually  deepen,  while 
they  yet  leave  a  suspense  of  hope  and  fear  to  the 
imagination.  In  the  final  scene  there  b  something 
that  deeply  touches  our  compassion  in  the  picture 
of  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  struck  blind  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  at  the  helm.  I  remember,  by- 
the-way,  to  have  met  with  an  affecting  account  of 
the  identical  calamity  befalling  the  steersman  of  a 
forlorn  vessel  in  a  similar  moment,  given  in  a  prose 
and  veracious  hbtory  of  the  loss  of  a  vessel  on  the 
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coast  of  America.  Falconer  •kilfully  heightens 
this  trait  by  showing  its  effect  on  the  commisera- 
tion of  Rodmond,  the  roughest  of  his  characters, 
who  guides  the  victim  of  misibrtane  to  lay  hold  of 
tiie  shrouds. 

*'  A  flash,  quick  glancfaig  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
Struck  the  psle  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  pidous  groan  belUnt^ 
Tooch'd  with  compaaskm,  fss'd  upon  the  blind ; 


And,  while  around  his  sad  compsnions  crowd^ 
He  guides  the  unhappy  Tictim  to  the  ahrond. 
Hie  thee  sloA,  my  fsjlant  (riend !  he  cries ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  1" 

The  effect  of  his  sea  phrases  is  K»  give  a  definite 
and  authentic  character  to  his  descriptions ;  and  hk 
poem  has  the  sensible  charm  of  appearing  a  tian- 
script  of  reality,  and  leaves  an  imprcasion  of  truth 
and  nature  on  the  mind. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Canto  I. 

ARGUBIENT. 

Proposal  of  the  subject  loTocation.  Apology.  Alle* 
gorical  description  of  memory.  Appeal  to  her  assist- 
ance. The  story  begun.  Retrospect  of  the  former 
part  of  the  voyage.  The  ship  arrives  at  CSandla. 
Ancient  state  of  that  island.  Present  state  of  the 
a4)aceot  isles  of  Greece.  The  season  of  the  year. 
Character  of  the  master  aad  his  officers.  8toiy  of 
Palemon  and  Anna.  Evening  described.  Midnight 
The  ship  weighs  anchor,  and  departs  from  the  haven. 
State  of  the  weather.  Morning.  Situation  of  the 
neighbouring  shores.  Operation  of  taking  the  sun's 
aiimnfh     Description  of  the  vessel  as  seen  from  the 


While  jarring  interests  wake  the  world  to  arms, 
And  fright  the  poacefiil  vale  with  dire  alarms ; 
While  Ocean  hears  vindictive  thunders  roll, 
Along  his  trembling  wave,  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Sick  of  the  scene,  where  war,  with  ruthless  hand. 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  the  bleeding  land ; 
Sick  of  the  tumult,  where  the  trumpet's  breath 
Bids  ruin  smile,  and  drowns  the  groan  of  death ! 
Tis  mine,  retired  beneath  this  cavern  hoar, 
That  stands  all  lonely  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Far  other  themes  of  deep  distress  to  sing 
Than  ever  trembled  fiom  the  vocal  string. 
No  pomp  of  battle  swells  th'  exalted  straui. 
Nor  gleaming  arms  ring  dreadful  on  the  plain : 
But,  o'er  the  scene  while  pale  Remembrance  weeps, 
Fate  with  fell  triumph  rides  upon  the  deeps. 
Here  hostile  elements  tumultoons  rise. 
And  lawless  floods  rebel  against  the  slues ; 
Till  hope  expires,  and  peril  and  dismay 
Wave  their  black  ensigns  on  the  watery  way. 
Immortal  train,  who  guide  the  maze  of  song. 
To  whom  all  science,  arts,  and* arms  belong; 
Who  bid  the  trumpet  of  eternal  fiune 
Exalt  the  warrior's  and  the  poet's  name ! 
If  e'er  with  trembling  hope  I  ibndly  stray'd 
In  life's  fair  mom  beneath  jrour  haUow'd  shade. 
To  hear  the  sweetly-mournful  late  complain. 
And.  melt  the  heart  with  ecstasy  of  pain ; 
Or  listen,  while  th'  enchanting  voice  of  love. 
While  all  Eljmium  warbled  through  the  grove ; 
O !  by  the  hollow  blast  that  moans  around. 
That  sweeps  the  wild  harp  with  a  plaintive  soond ; 
By  the  long  surge  that  foams  through  yonder  cave, 
Whose  vaults  remurmar  to  the  rooring  virave ; 


Widi  living  ookmn  give  my  vane  to  glow. 
The  sad  memorial  of  a  tale  of  wof 
A  scene  fiom  dumb  oblivioii  to  restore, 
To  fiime  unknown,  and  new  to  epic  kve ! 

Alas ;  neglected  by  the  sacred  Nine, 
Their  suppliant  feels  no  genial  ray  divine ! 
Ah !  will  they  leave  Pieria's  happy  shore. 
To  plough  the  tide  where  wintry  tempests  roar  f 
Or  shall  a  youth  approach  their  haUow'd  fiuie. 
Stranger  to  Phcnbus,  and  the  tuneful  train  I — 
Far  fiom  the  Muses'  academic  grove, 
"Twas  his  the  vast  and  trackless  deep  to  rove. 
Alternate  change  of  climates  has  he  known. 
And  felt  the  fierce  extremes  of  either  aone ; 
Where  polar  skies  congeal  th'  eternal  snow. 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow. 
Smote  by  the  fi«ezing  or  the  scorching  blast, 
"  A  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,*** 
From  regions  where  Peruvian  billows  roar. 
To  the  bleak  coast  of  savage  Labrador. 
From  where  Damascus,  pride  of  Asian  plains ! 
Stoops  her  proud  neck  beneath  tyrannic  chains. 
To  where  Uie  iBthmus,t  laved  by  advene  tides, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas  divides. 
But,  while  he  measured  o'er  the  painful  race^ 
In  Fortune's  wild  illimitable  chase, 
Adversity,  companion  of  his  way ! 
Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  sway ; 
Bade  now  distresses  every  instant  grow, 
Marlung  each  change  of  place  with  change  of  wo : 
In  regions  where  th'  Almighty's  chastening  hand 
With  livid  pestilence  afilicts  the  land ; 
Or  where  pale  famine  blasu  the  hopeful  year, 
Puent  of  want  and  misery  severe ; 
Or  where,  all  dreadful  in  th'  embattled  line. 
The  hostile  ships  in  flaming  combat  join  : 
Where  the  torn  vessel,  wind  and  wave  assail. 
Till  o'er  her  crew  distress  and  death  prevail— 
Where'er  he  wander'd  thus  vindictive  Fate 
Pursued  his  weary  steps  with  lasting  hate ! 
Roused  by  her  mandate,  storms  of  black  army 
Winter'd  the  mom  of  life's  advancing  day ; 
Relax'd  the  sinews  of  the  living  lyre. 
And  qoench'd  the  kindling  spark  of  vital  fire/— > 
Thus  while  forgotten  or  unknown  he  wooa. 
What  hope  to  vdn  the  coy,  reluctant  Muse  f 
Then  let  not  Censure,  with  malignant  joy. 
The  harvest  of  his  humble  hope  destroy ! 
His  verre  no  laurel  wreath  attempts  to  claia. 
Nor  sculptur'd  bnws  to  tell  the  poet's  name. 
If  terms  unoontfi,  and  jarring  phrases,  woond 
The  softer  sense  with  inhaimonions  soond, 

*  Bbakspeare.  t  Darien. 
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F«t  here  l«t  Ikfwting  STmpathy  prevail. 

White  eooKioai  Truth  uilblds  her  piicotiB  uOe! 

And  lo  f  the  power  that  wekee  th'  eventful  toog 

Htttet  hither  ihrn  Ledtean  banki  akmf  : 

She  iweepB  the  ^oom,  and  ruahing  oo  the  tight. 

Spreads  o'er  the  kindling  scene  piopitiouB  light; 

Li  her  right  hand  an  ample  roll  appean, 

Fianght  with  long  aipals  of  preceding  yean ; 

With  every  wiee  and  noUe  art  of  man, 

Saee  fixet  the  circling  bouri  their  couree  hegan. 

Her  left  a  aihrer  wand  on  high  diiplay'd, 

Whow  magic  touch  diapeb  Oblivion's  shade. 

Psnave  her  look ;  on  radiant  wings,  that  glow 

like  Jnno*s  birds,  or  Iris'  flaming  bow. 

She  sails ;  and  swifter  than  the  course  of  light, 

Directs  her  rapid  intellectual  flighL 

Tlie  fugitive  ideas  she  restores,  [shores. 

And  calls  the  wandering  thought  from  Lethe's 

1V>  things  long  past  a  second  date  she  gives. 

And  hoary  Time  irom  her  firesh  youth  receives. 

Congenial  sister  of  immortal  Fame, 

She  iharaa  her  power,  and  Memory  b  her  name. 

0  first-born  daughter  of  primeval  Time ! 
%  whom  transmitted  dovm  in  every  clime, 
"Hie  deeds  of  ages  long  elapsed  are  known. 
And  blaaon'd  glories  spread  from  aone  to  lone ; 
Whose  breath  dissolves  the  gloom  of  mental  night. 
And  o'er  th'  obscured  idea  pours  the  light ! 
WhoM  wing  unerring  glides  through  time  and  place, 
And  tiackless  scours  th'  immensity  of  space ! 
Ssy !  on  what  seas,  ibr  thou  alone  canst  tell. 
What  dire  mishap  a  fiited  ship  befell, 
Aaail'd  by  tempests !  girt  with  hostile  shores ! 
Anss!  approach !  unlock  thy  treasured  stores ! 

A  ihip  finm  Egypt,  o'er  the  deep  impell'd 
Bf  guiding  winds,  her  course  for  Venice  held ; 
Of  Ismed  Britannia  were  the  gallant  crew, 
And  irom  diat  isle  her  name  the  vessel  drew. 
Tlie  vrayward  steps  of  Fortune  that  delude 
Fall  oft  to  ruin,  eager  they  pursued ; 
And.  denied  by  her  visionary  glare. 
Advanced  incantioas  of  each  fiital  snare; 
Hwogh  wam'd  full  oft  die  slippery  track  to  shun, 
Tet  Hope,  with  flattering  voice,  betrey'd  them  oo. 
Beguiled  to  danger  thus,  they  left  behind 
The  scene  of  peace,  and  sodal  joy  resign'd. 
Long  absent  they,  firom  friends  and  native  home. 
The  cheerless  ocean  were  inured  to  roam : 
Tet  Heaven,  in  jdty  to  severe  distress, 
Hsd  cfown'd  each  painful  voyage  with  success : 
Scill  to  alooe  for  toils  and  haaards  past. 
Restored  them  to  maternal  plains  at  last 

Tluioe  had  the  sun,  to  rule  the  varying  year 
Acrosi  th'  equator  ndl'd  his  flaming  sphere, 
Smce  Isst  the  vessel  spread  her  ample  sail 
From  Albim's  coast,  obsequious  to  the  gale. 
She,  o'er  the  spadous  flood,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Unwearying,  wmfied  her  commercial  store. 
*t^  richest  ports  of  Afiic  she  had  view'd, 
Theoee  to  fiUr  Italy  her  oouise  punued ; 
Had  left  behind  Trmacria's  burning  isl^ 
And  visited  the  margin  of  the  Nile. 
And  now,  Oat  winter  deepens  round  the  pde, 
The  drding  voyage  hastens  to  its  goal, 
Tktf,  blind  to  Fate's  ineritable  law, 
^  dark  event  to  blast  their  hope  foresaw ; 
Alt  fiom  gay  Venice  soon  expect  to  steer 
For  Britnn'f  coast,  and  dread  no  perila  near. 


A  thousand  tender  thoughts  their  souls  employ. 
That  fondly  dance  to  scenes  of  ftiture  joy. 

Thus  time  elapsed,  while  o'er  the  paUilesi  tide 
Their  ship  through  Grecian  seas  the  pilots  guide. 
Occasion  call'd  to  touch  at  Candia's  shore, 
Which,  bless'd  with  favouring  winds,  they  soon 

explore. 
The  haven  enter,  home  before  the  gale. 
Despatch  their  commerce,  and  prepare  to  sail. 

Eternal  Powers .'  what  ruins  from  afar 
BCark  the  fell  track  of  desolating  War! 
Here  Art  and  Commerce,  with  auspicious  reign. 
Once  bresthed  sweet  influence  on  the  happy  plain ; 
While  o'er  the  lawn,  v^ith  dance  and  festive  song, 
Young  Pleasure  led  the  jocund  hours  along. 
In  gay  luxuriance  Ceres  too  was  seen 
To  crown  the  valleys  with  eternal  green. 
For  wealth,  for  valour,  courted  and  revered. 
What  Albion  is,  fair  Candia  then  appear'd. 
Ah !  who  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  f 
The  free-bom  spirit  of  her  sons  is  broke  i 
They  bow  to  Ottoman's  imperious  yoke ! 
No  longer  Fame  the  drooping  heart  inspires. 
For  rude  Oppression  quench'd  its  genial  fires. 
But  still,  her  fields  with  golden  barvesti  crown'd 
Supply  the  barren  shores  of  Greece  around. 
What  pale  distress  afflicts  those  wretched  isles ; 
There  hope  ne'er  dawns,  and  pleasure  never  smiles. 
The  vassal  wretch  obsequious  drags  his  chain. 
And  hears  his  famish'd  babes  lament  in  vain. 
These  eyes  have  seen  the  dull  reluctant  soil 
A  seventh  year  scorn  the  weary  labourer's  toil. 
No  blooming  Venus,  on  the  desert  shore. 
Now  views  with  triumph  captive  gods  adore : 
No  lovely  Helens  now,  with  fatal  charms. 
Call  forth  th'  avenging  chiefi  of  Greece  to  arms  i 
No  fiiir  Penelopes  enchant  the  eye, 
For  whom  contending  kings  are  proud  to  die. 
Here  sullen  Beauty  sheds  a  twilight  ray, 
While  Sorrow  bids  her  vernal  bloom  decay. 
Those  charms  so  long  renown*d  in  classic  strains. 
Had  dimly  shone  on  Albion's  happier  plains. 
Now,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  sun 
Through  the  bright  Virgin  and  the  Scales  had  run; 
And  on  th'  ecliptic  wheel'd  his  winding  way 
Till  the  fierce  Scorpion  felt  his  flaming  ray. 
The  ship  was  moor'd  beside  the  wave-worn  strand ; 
Four  days  her  anchors  bite  the  golden  sand : 
For  sick'ning  vapours  lull  the  air  to  sleep. 
And  not  a  breeze  awakes  the  silent  deep. 
This,  when  th'  autumnal  equinox  is  o'er, 
And  Phcebus  in  the  north  declines  no  more. 
The  watchful  mariner,  whom  Heaven  informs. 
Oft  deems  the  prelude  of  approaching  storms. 
True  to  his  trust,  when  sacred  duty  calls, 
No  brooding  storm  the  master's  soul  appals ; 
Th'  advancing  season  warns  him  to  the  main  .• — 
A  captive,  fetter'd  to  the  oar  of  gain ! 
His  anxious  heart  impatient  of  delay. 
Expects  the  winds  to  sail  from  Candia's  bay, 
Determined,  from  whatever  point  they  rise. 
To  trust  his  fortune  to  the  seas  and  skies. 

Thou  living  Ray  of  intellectual  fire. 
Whose  voluntary  gleams  my  verse  inspire ! 
Ere  yet  the  deep'ning  incidents  prevail. 
Till  roused  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale. 
Record  whom,  chief  among  the  galkmt  crew, 
Th*  unblest  purniit  of  fortune  hither  drew ! 
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Can  toni  of  Neptune,  generoiui,  brave,  and  bold. 
In  pain  and  hazard  toil  for  aordid  gold  I 

They  can !  for  gold,  too  oft,  with  magic  art. 
Subdues  each  nobler  impulie  of  the  heart : 
Thii  crowni  the  protperoua  villain  with  applauae. 
To  whom,  in  vain,  md  Merit  pleadi  her  cause : 
This  strews  with  roses  life's  perplexing  road. 
And  leads  the  way  to  pleastire's  blest  abode  { 
With  8laaghter*d  victims  fills  the  weeping  plain. 
And  smooths  the  furrows  of  the  treacherous  main. 

O'er  the  gay  vessel,  and  her  daring  band. 
Experienced  Albert  held  the  chief  command ; 
Though  train'd  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  soft  humanity  refined, 
£ach  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew ; 
Abroad  confest  the  &ther  of  his  crew ! 
Brave,  liberal,  just — the  calm  domestic  scene 
Had  o*er  his  temper  breathed  a  gay  serene : 
Him  Science  taught  by  m3r8tic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race ; 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance^ held. 
By  earth  attracted  and  by  seas  repell'd ;     [known, 
Or  point  her  devious  track  through  climes  un- 
That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  zone. 
He  saw  the  moon  through  heaven's  blue  concave 

glide. 
And  into  motion  charm  th*  expanding  tide ; 
While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls. 
Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  poles. 
Light  and  attraction,  from  their  genial  80urce>' 
He  saw  still  wandering  with  diminish'd  force : 
While  on  the  margin  of  declining  day, 
Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away. — 
Inured  to  peril,  with  unoonquer'd  soul, 
The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  oceans  roll ; 
His  genius  ever  for  th'  event  prepared. 
Rose  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

The  second  powers  and  office  Rodmond  bore  : 
A  hardy  son  of  England's  furthest  shore ! 
Where  bleak  Northumbria  pours  her  savage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  northern  main : 
That  with  her  pitchy  entrails  stored,  resort, 
A  sooty  tribe !  to  fiiir  Augusta's  poru 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk'd  the  &tal  sands. 
They  claim  the  danger ;  proud  of  skilful  bands ; 
For  while,  with  darkling  course,  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  &ithless  deep. 
O'er  bar*  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound 
With  dextrous  arm ;  sagacious  of  the  ground ! 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks  with  course  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road, 
Of  win  the  anchor  firom  its  dark  abode : 
But  drooping  and  relax'd  in  climes  afar 
Tumultuous  and  undisciplined  in  war. 
Such  Rodmond  was ;  by  learning  unrefined, 
That  oft  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind. 
Boisterous  of  manners;  train'd  in  early  youth 
To  scenes  that  shame  Uie  conscious  cheek  of  truth. 
To  scenes  that  Nature's  struggling  voice  control. 
And  freeze  compassion  rising  in  the  soul ! 
Where  the  grim  hell-hounds  prowling  round  the 

shore. 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  explore — 


*  A  bar  is  koown,  in  bydragrsphy,  to  be  a  mass  of  earth 
or  land  collected  by  the  surge  of  the  sea,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  river  or  haven,  so  as  to  render  the  navigation  difll* 
cult,  and  often  dangerous. 


Deaf  to  the  voice  of  wo,  her  decks  they  board. 
While  tardy  Justice  slumbers  o*er  her  sword — 
Th'  indignant  Muse,  severely  taught  to  feel, 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveal ! 
Too  oft  example,  arm'd  with  poisons  fell, 
Pollutes  the  shrine  where  Mercy  loves  to  dwell : 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew. 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew : 
Unskill'd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud ; 
Bold  without  caution ;  without  honours  proud : 
In  art  unschooled ;  each  veteran  rule  he  prized, 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despised. 
Vet,  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  blind. 
With  skill  superior  glow'd  his  daring  mind. 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  bark  lo  guide. 
When  midnight  shades  involve  the  raging  tide. 

To  Rodmond  next,  in  order  of  command. 
Succeeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band. 
But  what  avails  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courts  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  Fame  7 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oft  with  fond  alarms 
His  bosom  danced  to  Nature's  boundless  charms. 
On  him  fair  Science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flowed; 
But  frowning  Fortune,  with  untimely  blast. 
The  blossom  wither'd  and  th^  dawn  o'ercast. 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree, 
Condemn'd  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sea. 
With  long  forewell  he  left  the  laurel  grove. 
Where  science  and  the  tuneful  sisters  rove. 
Hither  he  wander'd,  anxious  to  explore, 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more ; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  realm  unknown. 
And  range  excursive  o'er  th'  untravell'd  zone. 
In  vain — for  rude  Adversity's  command. 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land, 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed. 
And  every  gate  of  Hope  against  him  closed. 
Permit  my  verse,  ye  blest  Pierian  train. 
To  call  Arion  this  ill-fated  swain ! 
For,  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  head. 
Malignant  stars  their  hostile  influence  shed. 
Both  In  lamenting  numbers  o'er  the  deep, 
With  conscious  angubh  taught  the  harp  to  weep . 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bora 
Amid  destruction  panting  to  the  shore. 
This  last,  our  tragic  story  from  the  wave 
Of  dark  Oblivion  haply  3ret  mky  save  : 
With  genuine  sympathy  may  yet  complain,   • 
While  sad  Remembrance  bleeds  at  every  vein. 

Such  were  the  pilola — tutor'd  to  divine 
Th'  untravell'd  course  by  geometric  line ; 
Train'd  to  command  and  range  the  varioos  sail. 
Whose  various  force  conforms  lo  every  gale. 
Charged  with  the  commerce,  hither  also  came 
A  gallant  youth :  Palemon  was  his  name ; 
A  fiuher's  stem  resentment  doom'd  to  prove. 
He  came  the  victim  of  unhappy  love! 
His  heart  for  Albert's  beauteous  daughter  bled ; 
For  her  a  secret  flame  his  bosom  fed. 
Nor  let  the  wretched  slaves  of  Folly  scorn 
This  genuine  passion.  Nature's  eldest  bom ! 
'Twas  his  with  lasting  anguish  lo  complain. 
While  blooming  Anna  moum'd  the  cause  in  vain. 

Graceful  of  form,  by  Nature  taught  to  pleaae. 
Of  power  to  melt  the  female  breast  with  ease. 
To  her  Palemon  told  his  tender  tale. 
Soft  as  the  voice  of  Summer's  evening  gale  t 
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O'erjoT'd,  be  mw  her  loTely  e3ree  relent: 
The  bhahing  meideii  imiled  with  iweet  oooeent. 
Oft  in  the  maiee  of  e  neighbooring  grove, 
Unheerd,  they  breadied  alternate  towi  of  love: 
Bf  fcod  flociety  their  paMion  grew, 
like  the  young  MoMom  led  with  Temal  dew. 
In  eril  boor  th'  ofl&^iooa  tongne  of  Fame 
Betray'd  the  secret  of  their  mntoal  flame. 
With  grief  and  anger  atniggling  in  hb  breast, 
PaksBoa's  &ther  heard  the  tale  oonfesL 
Long  had  be  Usten'd  with  Suspicion's  ear, 
And  learnt,  sagadoos,  this  event  to  fear. 
Too  well,  fiiir  youth !  thy  liberal  heart  he  knew ; 
A  heart  to  Nature's  warm  impressions  true ! 
Full  oft  his  wisdom  strove,  with  fruitless  toil. 
With  avarice  to  pollute  that  generous  soil : 
That  soil  impregnated  with  nobler  seed, 
Reftissd  the  culture  of  so  rank  a  weed. 
Elate  with  wealth,  in  active  conunerce  won. 
And  basking  in  the  smile  of  Fortune's  sun, 
With  seom  the  parent  eyed  the  lowly  shade 
That  veil'd  the  beauties  of  this  charming  maid : 
Indignant  he  rebuked  th'  enamoured  boy. 
The  flattering  promise  of  his  future  joy! 
He  soothed  and  menaced,  anxious  to  reclaim 
This  hopeless  passionr  or  divert  its  aim: 
Oft  led  the  youth  where  circling  joys  delight 
The  mvish'd  sense,  or  beauty  charms  the  sight 
With  all  her  powers,  enchanting  Music  faird, 
And  Pleasure's  syren  voice  no  more  prevail'd. 
'Aie  merchant,  kindling  then  with  proud  disdain. 
In  kiok  and  voice  assumed  a  hanher  strain ; 
la  absence  now  his  only  hope  remain'd. 
And  such  the  stem  decree  bis  will  ordain'd. 
Deep  anguish,  while  Palemon  beard  his  doom. 
Drew  o'er  his  lovely  &ce  a  saddening  gloom. 
In  vain  with  bitter  sorrow  he  repined. 
No  tender  pity  touch'd  that  lordid  mind : 
To  thee,  brave  Albert,  was  the  charge  consign'd. 
Hhe stately  ship,  Ibrsaking  England's  shore. 
To  regions  fu  remote  Palemon  bore. 
IneapaUe  of  change,  th'  unhappy  youth 
Still  Wved  fiur  Anna  with  eternal  trutk : 
From  dime  lo  clime  an  exile  doom'd  to  roam. 
His  heart  still  panted  for  its  secret  home. 

The  aooD  had  circled  twice  her  wayward  sme 
To  him  since  young  Arion  first  was  known ; 
Who,  wandering  here  through  many  a  scene  re- 
la  Alexsndria's  port  the  vessel  found  ;      [nown'd, 
Where,  anxioas  to  review  hb  native  shore. 
He  on  the  roaring  wave  embark'd  once  more. 
Oft,  by  pale  Cynthia's  melancholy  light. 
With  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  of  night! 
la  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  suppress'd. 
Sons  painful  secret  of  the  soul  confoss'd. 
Peihaps  Arion  soon  the  cause  divined, 
IVwgh  shunning  still  to  probe  a  wounded  mind : 
He  felt  the  chastity  of  silent  wo. 
Though  glad  the  balm  of  comfort  to  bestow ; 
He,  with  Palemon,  oft  recounted  o'er 
The  tales  of  hapless  love,  in  ancient  lore, 
Reeall'd  to  memory  by  tb'  adjacent  shore. 
1^  scene  thus  present,  and  its  story  known. 
The  lover  sigh'd  for  sorrows  not  hu  own. 
Tliat,  though  a  recent  date  their  friendship  bore, 
SooD  the  ripe  metal  own'd  the  quickening  ore ; 
For  in  one  tide  their  passions  seem'd  to  roll, 
Bf  kindred  age  and  sympathy  of  soul. 


These  o'er  th'  inferior  naval  train  preside. 
The  course  determine,  or  the  coomierce  guide : 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  tmdistinguish'd  crew. 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  Oblivion  drew. 

A  sullen  languor  still  the  skies  opprest. 
And  held  th'  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest 
EUgh  in  hb  chariot  glow'd  the  lamp  of  day. 
O'er  Ida,  flaming  with  meridian  ray: 
Relax'd  from  toil,  the  sailors  range  the  shore. 
Where  fomine,  war,  and  storm  are  felt  no  more : 
The  hour  to  social  pleasure  they  resign. 
And  black  remembrance  drown  in  generous  wine. 
On  deck,  beneath  the  shading  canvass  spread, 
Redmond  a  rueful  tale  of  wonden  read. 
Of  dragons  roaring  on  th'  enchanted  coast. 
The  hideous  goblin,  and  the  yelling  ghost— 
But  with  Arion  from  the  sultry  heat 
Of  noon,  P&lemon  sought  a  cool  retreat 
And  lo !  the  shore  with  mournful  prospects  crown'd  ;* 
The  rampart  torn  with  many  a  fotal  wound ; 
The  ruin'd  bulwark  tottering  o'er  the  strand ; 
Bewail  the  stroke  of  War's  tremendous  hand. 
What  scenes  of  wo  thb  hapless  ble  o'erspread ! 
Where  late  thrice  fifty  thousand  warriors  bled. 
Full  twice  twelve  summers  were  yon  tow'rs  assail'd. 
Till  barbarous  Ottoman  at  last  prevail'd ; 
While  thundering  mines  the  lovely  plains  o'ertum'd. 
While  heroes  fell,  and  domes  and  temples  bum'd 

But  now  before  them  happier  scenes  arise ! 
Elysian  vales  salute  their  ravish'd  eyes : 
Olive  and  cedar  form'd  a  grateful  shade. 
Where  light  with  gay  romantic  error  stray'd. 
The  myrtles  here  with  fond  caresses  twine ; 
There,  rich  with  nectar,  melts  the  pregnant  vine. 
And  lo !  the  stream  renown'd  in  classic  song. 
Sad  Lethe,  glides  the  silent  vale  along. 
On  mossy  banks,  beneath  the  citron  grove. 
The  youthful  wand'rers  found  a  wild  alcove : 
Soft  o'er  the  fairy  region  Languor  stole. 
And  with  sweet  Melancholy  charm'd  the  soul. 
Here  first  Palemon,  while  his  pensive  mind 
For  consolation  on  hb  friend  reclined. 
In  Pity's  bleeding  bosom  pour'd  the  stream 
Of  love's  soft  anguish,  and  of  grief  supreme— 
Too  true  thy  words !  by  sweet  remembrance  taught 
My  heart  in  secret  bleeds  with  tender  thought :  • 
In  vain  it  courts  the  solitary  shade. 
By  every  action,  every  look  betray'd  !— 
Ilie  pride  of  generous  wo  disdains  appeal 
To  hearts  that  unrelenting  froBta  congeal: 
Yet  sure,  if  right  Palemon  can  divine. 
The  sense  of  gentle  pity  dwelb  in  thine. 
Yes!  all  hb  cares  thy  sympathy  shall  know. 
And  prove  the  kind  companion  of  hb  wo. 

Albert  thou  know'st  with  skill  and  science  graced. 
In  humble  station  though  by  Fortune  placed. 
Yet  never  seaman  more  serenely  brave 
Led  Britain's  conquering  squadrons  o'er  the  wave. 
Where  full  in  view  Augusta's  spires  are  seen. 
With  flowery  lawns  and  waving  woods  between, 
A  peaceful  dwelling  stands  in  modest  pride. 
Where  Thames,  slow-winding,  roUs  hb  ample  tide. 

*  The  hitelligent  reader  will  readily  dbeover,  that  these 
remarics  allude  to  the  ever  memorable  siege  of  Candia, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the  Turks,  in 
1CG9 ;  betaig  then  considered  as  Impregnable,  and  esteem 
ed  the  oMst  Ibnnidable  fortress  in  the  uohrorse. 
B 
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There  live  the  hope  and  pleesore  of  hk  life, 
A  pious  daughter,  with  a  faithful  wife. 
For  hit  return,  with  fond  oflicioua  care. 
Still  oTery  grateful  object  theee  prepare ; 
Whatever  can  allure  the  raiell  or  sight. 
Or  wake  the  drooping  spirits  to  delight. 

This  blooming  maid  in  virtue's  path  to  guide. 
Her  anxious  parents  all  their  cares  applied : 
Her  spotless  soul,  where  soft  Compassion  reign'd. 
No  vice  untuned,  no  sick'ning  folly  stained. 
Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whose  bosom  opens  to  the  vernal  gale  : 
Her  eyes,  unconscious  of  their  fiital  charms, 
Thrill'd  every  heart  with  exquisite  alarms ; 
Her  ftce,  in  Beauty's  sweet  attraction  dress'd. 
The  smile  of  maiden-innocence  express'd ; 
While  Health,  that  rises  with  the  new-bom  day. 
Breathed  o'er  her  cheek  the  softest  blush  of  M^y. 
Still  in  her  look  complacence  smiled  serene ; 
She  moved  the  charmer  of  the  rural  scene. 

'Twas  at  that  season  when  the  fields  resume 
Their  loveliest  hues,  amy'd  in  vernal  bloom ; 
Yaa  ship,  rich  freighted  from  th'  Italian  shore. 
To  Thames'  fiiir  banks  her  costly  tribute  bore: 
While  thus  my  father  saw  his  ample  hoard, 
From  this  return,  with  recent  treasures  stored, 
Me,  with  affiiirs  of  commerce  charged,  he  sent 
To  Albert's  humble  mansion ;  soon  I  went — 
Too  soon,  alas !  unconscious  of  th'  event — 
There,  struck  with  sweet  surprise  and  silent  awe, 
The  gentle  mistress  of  my  hopes  I  saw: 
There  wounded  first  by  Love's  resistless  arms. 
My  glowing  bosom  throbb'd  with  strange  alarms. 
My  ever  charming  Anna !  who  alone 
Can  all  the  frowns  of  cruel  fate  atone ; 
O!  while  all-conscious  Memory  holds  her  power. 
Can  I  forget  that  sweetly-painful  hour. 
When  from   those  eyes,  with  lovely  lightning 

fhiught. 
My  fluttering  spirits  first  th'  infection  caught : 
When  as  I  gazed,  my  fault'ring  tongue  betray'd 
The  heart's  quick  tumults,  or  refused  its  aid ; 
While  the  dim  light  my  ravish'd  eyes  forsook, 
And  every  limb,  unstrung  with  terror,  shook ! 
With  all  her  powen  dissenting  Reason  strove 
To  tame  at  first  the  kindling  flame  of  Love ; 
"She  strove  in  vain !  subdued  by  charms  divine, 
'My  soul  a  victim  fdl  at  Beauty's  shrine. — 
Ofl  from  thp  din  of  oustling  life  I  stray'd. 
In  happier  scenes  to  see  my  lovely  maid. 
Full  ofi,  where  Thames  his  wand'ring  current  leads, 
"We  roved  at  evening  hour  through  flowery  meads. 
"There,  while  my  heart's  soft  anguish  I  reveal'd, 
"To  her  with  tender  sighs  my  hope  appeal'd, 
IVhile  the  sweet  nymph  my  faithful  tale  believed, 
Her  snowy  breast  with  secret  tumult  heaved ; 
Tor,  train'd  in  rural  scenes  from  earliest  youth 
Nature  was  hers,  and  innocence,  and  truth. 
She  never  knew  the  city  damsel's  art. 
Whose  frothy  pertness  charms  the  vacant  heart ! 
My  suit  prevail'd ;  for  Love  infbrm'd  my  tongue. 
And  on  his  votary's  lips  perroasion  hung. 
Her  eyes  with  conscious  sjrmpathy  withdrew, 
And  o'er  her  cheek  the  rosy  current  flew. — 
Thrice  happy  hours !  where,  widi  no  dark  allay. 
Life's  fairest  sunshine  gilds  the  vernal  day ! 
For  here,  the  sigh  that  soil  Affection  heaves. 
From  stings  of  sharper  wo  the  soul  relievos, 


Elysian  scenes,  loo  happy  kmg  to  last! 

Too  soon  a  storm  the  smiling  dawn  o'l 

Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 

The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  anguish 

My  pride  to  kindle,  with  dimiasive  voice. 

Awhile  he  laboured  to  degrade  my  choice; 

Then,  in  the  whirling  vrave  of  Pleasure,  sought 

From  its  loved  object  to  divert  my  thought 

With  equal  hope  he  might  attempt  to  bind, 

In  chains  of  adamant,  the  lawless  wind: 

For  Love  had  aim'd  the  fatal  shaft  too  sure ; 

Hope  fed  the  wound,  and  absence  knew  do  core. 

With  alienated  look,  each  art  he  saw 

Still  baflkd  by  superior  Nature's  law. 

His  anxious  mind  on  various  schemes  revdved ; 

At  last  on  cruel  exile  he  resolved. 

The  rigorous  doom  was  fixed !  alas!  how  vain 

To  him  of  tender  anguish  to  complain ! 

His  soul,  that  never  Love's  sweet  influence  felt. 

By  social  sympathy  could  never  melt; 

With  stem  command  to  Albert's  charge  he  gave. 

To  waft  Palemon  o'er  the  distant  wave. 

The  ship  ^was  hiden  and  prepared  to  sail. 
And  only  waited  now  the  leading  gale. 
Twas  oun,  in  that  sad  period  first  to  prove 
The  heartfelt  torments  of  despairing  love : 
Th'  impatient  wish  that  never  feels  repose. 
Desire  that  with  perpetual  current  flows ; 
The  fluctuating  pangs  of  hope  and  fear ; 
Joy  distant  still,  and  sorrow  ever  near ! 
Thus,  while  the  pangs  of  thought  severer  grew, 
The  western  breezes  inauspicious  blew. 
Hastening  the  moment  of  our  last  adieu. 
The  vessel  parted  on  the  falling  tide ; 
Yet  Time  one  sacred  hour  to  Love  supplied. 
The  night  was  silent,  and,  advancing  fiut. 
The  moon  o'er  Thames  her  silver  mantle  cast ; 
Impatient  hope  the  midnight  path  explored. 
And  led  me  to  the  nymph  my  soul  adored. 
Soon  her  quick  footsteps  struck  my  listening  ear ; 
She  came  confest!  the  lovely  maid  drew  near ! 
But  ah !  what  force  of  language  can  impart 
Th'  impetuous  joy  that  glow'd  in  either  heart ! — 
O!  ye,  whose  melting  hearts  are  fbrm'd  to  prove 
The  trembling  ecstasies  of  genuine  love ! 
WheUt  with  delicious  agony,  the  thought 
Is  to  the  verge  of  high  delirium  wrought; 
Your  secret  sympathy  alone  can  tell 
What  raptures  then  the  throbbing  bosom  swell ; 
O'er  all  the  nerves  what  tender  tumults  roll. 
While  love  vrith  sweet  enchantment  melts  the 
soul! 

In  transport  lost,  by  trembling  hope  imptest. 
The  blushing  virgin  sunk  upon  my  breast ; 
While  hers  congenial  beat  with  fcHid  alarms; 
Dissolving  softness !  paradise  of  charms ! 
Flash'd  from  our  eyes,  in  warm  transfusion  flew 
Our  blending  spirits,  that  each  other  drew! 
O  bliss  supreme !  where  Virtue's  self  can  melt 
With  joys  that  guilty  Pleasure  never  felt ! 
Form'd  to  refine  the  thought  with  chaste  desire. 
And  kindle  sweet  Affection's  purest  fire ! 
Ah !  wherefore  should  my  hopeless  love,  she  cries 
While  sorrow  burst  with  interrapting  sighs. 
For  ever  destined  to  lament  in  vain. 
Such  flattering  fond  ideas  entertain  f 
My  heart  through  scenes  of  fiiir  illusion  stray'd 
To  joys  decreed  for  some  superior  ma&d. 
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Til  Bine  to  feel  the  aharpeit  ttingt  of  Grief, 

Where  never  gentle  hopes  eflbrd  relieC 

Go  then,  dear  yoath !  thy  fiither'e  rage  atone ! 

And  let  thk  tortured  boaom  beat  akme ! 

Tie  borering  anger  yet  thoa  may'et  appeaae ; 

Go  iben,  dear  yoath !  nor  tempt  the  ftithlen  seal ! 

rmd  oat  some  happier  daughter  of  the  town. 

With  Fortune*!  ftirer  joya  thy  love  to  crown ; 

Where  emiling  o'er  thee  with  indolgent  ray, 

PhHperily  ihali  hail  eaeh  new4>om  day. 

Too  well  thoa  kndw'at  good  Albert*!  niggard  ftte, 

HI  fitted  to  anstain  thy  fiitber'a  hate! 

Go  then,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  gen'roos  love, 

Thtt  fttal  to  my  ftther  thoa  may  prove  : 

Ob  me  akne  let  dark  Affliction  &11, 

Whoee  heart  ibr  thee  will  gladly  aofler  all. 

Then,  haste  thee  hence,  Palemon,  ere  too  late. 

Nor  rtdily  hope  to  brave  oppoeing  Fate ! 

She  ceased ;  while  anguish  in  her  angel  &ee 
O^er  tn  her  beauties  shower'd  celestial  grace : 
Not  Heleii,  in  her  bridal  charms  array'd, 
Wtt  half  80  lovely  as  this  gentle  maid. 
Oaral  of  all  my  wishes !  I  replied. 
Cm  that  soft  &bric  atem'Affliction's  tide! 
Curt  thoa,  fair  emblem  of  exalted  Truth ! 
T»  Sonow  doom  tfie  summer  of  thy  ytmih ; 
And  I,  per6dious !  all  that  sweetness  see 
Coongn'd  to  lasting  misery  for  me  f 
Sooner  this  moment  may  Ui*  eternal  doom 
Pileauo  in  the  silent  earth  entomb! 
Attert,  thou  Moon,  fair  regent  of  the  night ! 
WboM  lostre  sickena  at  this  moumftal  sight ; 
%  all  the  pangs  divided  lovers  feel, 
lliat  iweet  possession  only  knows  to  heal ! 
By  all  the  h^rors  brooding  o*er  the  deep ! 
Where  Fate  and  Rain  sad  dominion  keep ; 
"nKHigfa  tyrant  duty  o'er  me  threat'ning  stands. 
And  dsims  obedience  to  her  stem  commands ; 
Shoold  Fortune  cruel  or  auspicious  prove. 
Her  mile  or  frown  shall  never  change  my  love ! 
Hj  heart,  that  now  must  every  joy  resign. 
Incapable  of  change,  is  only  thine ! — 

0  eesse  to  weep !  this  storm  will  yet  decay. 
And  these  sad  cloads  of  Sorrow  melt  away. 
While  through  the  rugged  path  of  life  we  go, 
AU  mortals  taste  the  bitter  draught  of  wo : 
"nie  &ffled  and  great,  decreed  to  equal  pain, 
FoD  oft  in  splendid  wretchedness  complain. 
For  this  Prosperity,  with  brighter  ray. 
In  muling  contrast  gilds  our  vital  day. 
Then  too,  sweet  maid !  ere  twice  ten  months  are  o*er 
Shalt  hail  Palemoo  to  his  native  shore. 
Where  never  Interest  shall  divide  us  more. 

Her  struggling  soul,  o'erwhelm'd  with  tender 
grief 
^ow  ibund  an  interval  of  short  relief; 
So  mdts  the  surfiu^e  of  the  frozen  stream, 
Beneath  the  wintry  sun's  departing  beam. 
With  warning  haste  the  shades  of  night  withdreyir. 
And  gave  the  signal  of  a  sad  adieu ! 
Ai  on  my  neck  th'  afflicted  maiden  hung, 
A  thousand  racking  doubts  her  spirit  wrung : 
She  wept  the  tenors  of  the  fearful  wave, 
"^  oft,  alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave ! 
Wtdi  aoft  persuasion  I  dispell'd  her  fear. 
And  fiom  her  cheek  beguiled  the  falling  tear. 
While  dying  fondness  languish'd  in  her  eyes, 
^  ponr'd  her  soul  to  heaven  in  sappliant  sighs^ 


Look  down  with  pity,  O  ye  Pkywers  above! 
Who  hear  the  sad  complaints  of  bleeding  Love ! 
Ye,  who  the  secret  laws  of  Fate  exj^ora, 
Alone  can  tell  if  he  returns  ix>  more : 
Or  if  the  hour  of  future  joy  remain, 
Long-wish'd  atonement  of  long-«ufier'd  pain ! 
Bid  every  guardian  minister  attend. 
And  from  all  ill  the  much-loved  youth  defend ! 
•—With  grief  o'erwhelm'd,  we  parted  twice  in 

vain. 
And,  urged  by  strong  attraction,  met  again. 
At  last,  by  cruel  Fortune  torn  apart. 
While  tender  passion  stream'd  in  either  heart; 
Our  eyes  tran^x'd  vrith  agonising  look. 
One  sad  fiurewell,  one  last  embrace  we  took. 
Forlorn  of  hope  the  lovely  maid  I  led. 
Pensive  and  pale,  of  every  joy  bereft: 
She  to  her  silent  couch  retired  to  weep. 
While  her  sad  swain  embark'd  upon  the  deep. 

His  tale  thus  closed,  from  sympathy  of  grief, 
Palemon's  bosom  felt  a  sweet  relieC 
The  hapless  bird,  thus  raviriied  from  the  skies^ 
Where  all  fbriom  his  loved  companion  fliea» 
In  secret  long  bewails  his  cn^l  &te. 
With  fond  remembrance  of  his  winged  awta: 
Till  grown  familiar  with  a  foreign  train. 
Composed  at  length,  his  sadly  warbling  strain. 
In  sweet  oblivion  charms  the  sense  of  pain. 

Te  tender  maids,  in  whoee  pathetic  souls 
Compassion's  sacred  stream  impetuous  rolls ; 
Whose  warm  affections  exquisitely  feel 
The  secret  wound  jrou  tremble  to  raveal ! 
Ah !  may  no  wand'ror  of  the  faithless  main 
Pour  through  your  breast  the  soft  delicious  banef 
May  never  fttal  tenderness  approve 
The  fond  effiisiom  of  their  ardent  love. 
O!  wam'd  by  friendship's  counsel,  leant  to  shua 
The  fatal  path  where  thousands  are  undone! 

Now  as  the  youths,  returning  o'er  the  plain,. 
Approach'd  the  lonely  margin  of  the  main. 
First,  with  attention  roused,  Arion  eyed 
The  graceful  lover,  form'd  in  Nature's  pride. 
His  frame  the  happiest  symmetry  display'd ; 
And  locks  of  waving  gold  his  neck  array'd ; 
In  every  look  the  Paphian  graces  shine, 
Soft-breathing  o'er  his  cheek  their  bloom  divine^ 
With  lighten'd  heart  he  smiled  serenely  gay. 
Like  3^ung  Adonis  or  the  son  of  May ; 
Not  Cytherea  from  a  fairer  swain 
Received  her  apple  on  the  Trojan  plain ! 

The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  idl  serene. 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  scene. 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain : 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen. 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  cryttal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave,. 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassy  ocean,  hush'd,  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shore : 
And  lo!  his  sur&ce,  lovely  to  behold. 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold ! 
While  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay^ 
The  skies  vrith  pomp  ine&Ue  amy, 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  plains ; 
Above,  beneath,  around,  enchantment  reigns  f  ^ 
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While  yet  the  thadef*  on  Time's  eternal  ecele. 
With  long  Tibration  deepen  o*er  the  vale ; 
While  ]ret  the  aongaters  of  the  vocal  grove. 
With  dying  nomben  tnne  the  aool  to  love ; 
With  joyful  eyea  th'  attentive  maater  aeea 
Th'  anapicioaa  omens  of  an  eastern  breexe — 
Now  radiant  Veaper  leads  the  starry  train. 
And  Night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main. 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring. 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing; 
As  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main, 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  the  homely  strain : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep, 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies. 
While  in&nt  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  watery  shroud, 
Pale  glimmer'd  o'er  the  long-protracted  cloud; 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  cross'd  portentous  shone. 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevails ; 
Oft  deem'd  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales^ — 
While  young  Arion  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night 
Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happy  swain, 
Approech'd  the  sacred  H3rmeneal  fone, 
Anon,  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between. 
And  funeral  pomp  and  weeping  loves  are  seen ! 
Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rocky  steep 
Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  the  roaring  deep. 
With  painful  step  he  climb'd ;  while  far  above 
Sweet  Anna  charm'd  them  with  the  voice  of  love, 
Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell. 
While  dreadful  3rawn'd  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell. — 
Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears— and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  fVom  ha  couch  on  deck  he  sprung ; 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung. 
AU  handM  unmoor!  proclaims  a  boisterous  cr3r; 
Att  hands  unmoor  !  the  cavem'd  rocks  reply ! 
Roused  from  repose  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm.* 
The  order  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound. 
They  lodge  the  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round ; 
At  every  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 
Uptom  reluctant  from  its  ooxy  cave. 
The  ponderoua  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave : 
Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 
And  high  in  air  the  canvass  wings  extend : 
Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvass  guide. 
And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 
The  lunar  rays  with  long  reflection  gleam. 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream : 
Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides. 
While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides 
From  east  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play, 
And  in  th'  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues ;  they  dread  th'  adjacent  shore ; 
The  boats  with  rowers arm'd  are  sent  before: 
With  cordage  fasten'd  to  the  lofty  prow, 
Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow.t 


The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oara  extend. 
And  pealing  ^outs  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 
Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er : 
The  port  is  doubled  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  Mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  thesight. 
Scatter'd  before  her  van  reluctant  Night 
She  oomes  not  in  reftilgent  pomp  array'd. 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height 
Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sight 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies. 
And  westward  Fraschin's  woody  capea  arise. 

With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th'  inconstant  gdes. 
Tlie  swelling  stud-sails*  now  their  wings  extend. 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend : 
While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  placed ; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud. 
And  blot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  clood : 
Through  the  vnde  atmosphere,  condensed  with 

haze. 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply. 
The  mjrstic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass,  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray,t 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  survey ! 
Along  the  areh  the  gradual  index  slides. 
While  Phcsbus  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  Ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 
Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  height 
And  polar  diitance  of  the  source  of  light : 
Then  through  the  chiliads  triple  maze  they  trace 
Th'  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  th'  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  Uie  ship  departs  the  land. 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
Majestically  slow,  before  the  breeze. 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas ; 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  softer  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucent 

stream. 
The  wales4  that  close  above  in  contrast  shone. 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  avirfiil  on  the  prow. 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal  wave  that  roll'd  below : 
Where'er  she  moved  the  vassal  waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious  and  confess  their  queen. 
Th'  imperial  aident  graced  her  dexter  hand. 
Of  power  to  rule  the  surge,  like  Moses'  wand. 


*  The  windlass  is  a  sort  of  large  roller,  used  to  wind 
in  the  cable,  or  heave  up  the  anchor.  It  is  turned  about 
verdcallj  by  a  number  of  long  bars  or  levers;  In 
which  operation,  it  is  prevented  from  recoiling,  by  the 
pauls. 

t  Towing  is  the  operation  of  drawing  a  ship  forward,  by 


means  of  ropes,  extending  from  her  fore  part  to  one  or 
more  of  the  boats  rowing  before  her. 

*  Studding-sails  are  long,  narrow  sails,  which  are  only 
used  in  fine  weather  and  fair  winds,  on  the  outside  of 
the  larger  square  sails.  Stay-sails  are  three-cornered 
sails,  which  are  hoisted  up  on  the  stays,  when  the 
wind  crosses  the  ship's  course  either  directly  or 
obliquely. 

t  The  operation  of  taking  the  sun's  szimuth,  in  order 
to  discover  the  eastern  or  western  variatioa  of  the  mag- 
netic needle. 

J  The  wales,  here  sUuded  to,  are  an  assemblage  of 
strong  planks  which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  ship's 
side,  wherein  they  are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  rest, 
and  appear  somewhat  like  a  range  of  hoops, which  acpa- 
rates  tho  bottom  from  the  upper  works. 
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Hi'  eternal  emjNre  of  the  main  to  keep. 
And  guide  her  squad  rou  o'er  the  trembling  deepw 
Her  left,  propiiioaa,  bore  a  mjratic  shield, 
Aieuad  whose  margin  rolls  the  watery  fiekl : 
Jhen  her  bold  Geoins,  in  his  floating  car, 
O'er  the  wild  billow  hnrls  the  storm  of  war- 
Ami  lo!  the  b6Mt  that  oft  with  jealoos  rage 
la  bloody  combat  met  from  age  to  age, 
TuMd  into  Union,  yoked  in  Friendship's  chain, 
Bnw  his  pfoud  chariot  round  the  Tanqnish'd  main. 
Frasi  the  broad  maigin  to  the  centre  grew 
SW?es,   rocks,   and  whirlpools,  hkleooa  to  the 

Tiew! — 
TV  OBasartal  sfaiekl  fiom  NepCone  she  reoeiTed, 
Whn  fint  her  head  above  the  waters  heaved. 
Loon  floated  o'er  her  limbs  an  amre  vest ; 
A  figured  scutcheon  glitier'd  on  her  breast ; 
Thsre,  from  one  parent  soil,  for  ever  young. 
The  hhwing  rose  and  hardy  thistle  sprm^ : 
Aioond  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen, 
Inwore  with  laurels  of  unfiMling  green. 
Sack  was  the  sculptured  prow— fiom  van  to  rear 
Th'  sftillery  Irown'd,  a  black  tremendous  tier! 
Esdisba'd  with  orient  gum,  above  the  wave, 
TIm  swelling  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 
On  lbs  broad  stem  a  pencil  warm  and  bold, 
Thst  never  servile  rules  of  art  controll'd, 
Aa  sUegorie  tale  on  high  portra]r*d, 
"Hisre  a  young  hero,  here  a  royal  maid. 
Fair  £ngtand*s  genius  in  the  jrouth  ezprest, 
Hersadeni  foe,  but  now  her  friend  coniest, 
IV  warlike  nymph  with  food  regard  survey'd : 
No  aoro  his  hostile  frown  her  beart  dismay'd. 
Hii  k»ok,  that  once  shot  terror  from  a&r, 
like  young  Alcides,  or  the  god  of  war, 
8««Be  as  sommer's  evening  skies  she  saw ; 
Serene,  yet  firm ;  though  mild,  impressing  awe. 
Her  aervous  arm,  inured  to  toils  severe, 
finndish'd  th'  unconquer'd  Caledonian  spear. 
The  dreadfal  fokhion  of  the  hills  ^e  vrore. 
Song  to  the  harp  in  many  a  tale  of  yore, 
Thu  oft  her  rivers  dyed  with  hostile  gore. 
Bhw  was  her  rocky  shield  ;  her  piercing  eye 
Flsek'd  like  the  meteors  of  her  native  sky ; 
Hercreet,  high-fdomed,  was  roogh  with  many  a  scar, 
And  o'er  her  helmet  gleam'd  the  northern  star. 
The  warrior  youth  appear'd  of  noble  frame. 
The  hardy  o&pring  of  some  Runic  dame : 
Loose  o'er  his  shoulders  hung  the  slacken'd  bow, 
B«Down'd  in  song — the  terror  of  the  foe ! 
The  tword.  that  oft  the  barbarous  north  defied, 
The  Koorge  of  grants !  glttter'd  by  his  side. 
Clad  in  refulgent  arms,  in  battle  won. 
The  George  emblazon'd  on  his  ooralet  vhone. 
Fast  by  his  side  wns  seen  a  golden  lyre, 
Pregnant  with  nnmbers  of  eternal  fire  : 
Wboee  strings  unlock  the  witches'  midnight  spell. 
Or  waft  rapt  Fancy  through  the  gul6  of  Jiell — 
Struck  with  contagion,  kindling  Fancy  hears 
The  loogs  of  heaven,  the  teoeic  of  the  spheres ! 
Borne  on  Newtonian  vnng,  through  air  she  flies. 
Where  other  suns  lo  other  syetems  rise ! — 
Hkeae  front  the  scene  conspicuous— over  head 
Albion's  proud  oak  his  filial  branches  spread  ; 
Wbile  on  the  aea-beet  shore  obsequious  stood, 
Bsoeath  their  feet,  the  fother  of  the  flood ; 
Here,  the  bold  native  of  her  clifls  above,  [ 

Psrch'd  by  the  martial  maid  the  bird  of  Jove ;        { 


There,  on  the  watch,  sagacious  of  liis  prey. 
With  eyes  of  fire,  an  English  masiilf  lay. 
Yonder  lair  Commerce  stretch'd  her  winged  sail ; 
Here  firown'd  the  god  that  wakes  the  living  gale- 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  fluttering  wings  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world. 
Deep  blushing  armours  all  the  tope  invest. 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest;    [high ; 
Then  tower'd  the  masts;  the  c^vass  swell'd  on 
And  waving  streamers  flosted  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  amy. 
Like  some  lair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus,  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  watery  plain  { 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  JSgean  main. 

Canto  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

Reflectioo  on  lesviog  the  land.  The  gsle  eontinoea  A. 
water-apoot  Beauty  of  a  dylnjc  dulphio.  The  ebip'a 
progrees  along  the  shore.  Wind  strengthens.  The 
sails  reduced.  A  shoal  of  porpoises.  Last  appear- 
ance  of  (Ispe  Spado.  Sea  rises.  A  squalL  The  sails 
further  diminished.  Mainsail  split  Ship  bears  away 
before  the  wind.  Agafai  hauls  upon  the  wind.  An- 
other  mainsail  fitted  to  the  yard.  The  gale  siiB  ia- 
creases.  Topsails  furled.  Top-gallant  yards  sent 
down.  Ssa  enlargea.  Sunset.  Courses  reefed.  Four 
seaman  lost  olT  the  lee  main  yard-arm.  Anxiety 
of  the  pilots  from  their  dangerous  shustion.  Resolute 
behaviour  of  the  aailors.  The  ship  labours  hi  great 
distress.  The  artiOery  thrown  overboard.  Dismal 
appearance  of  pie  weather.  Very  high  and  dangerous 
sea.  Severe  fSrtigue  of  the  crew.  Consultation  and 
resolution  of  the  officers.  Speech  and  advice  of  Albert 
to  the  crew.  Necessary  disposition  to  veer  before  the 
wind.  Dissppoimmeat  in  the  proiiosed  efleet.  New 
dlqKMitions  equally  imsuccesttfuL  The  mizen  mast 
cut  avray. 

TUaetmUmim  IAcms,  Uttmm  Caft  yVweMn,*!  Cantfte,atitf  lAc 
blamd  of  HUoomra,  wMek  iM  nmrif  twtim  iMfiM*  mr*kmmrd  tf 
C0ft gpmdo.—1%t time  iM  fremnimatm  tk$mominttia  omtMoA 
qf  thgfoOowing  memtng. 

Adieu,  ye  pleasures  of  the  rural  scene. 
Where  peace  and  calm  contentment  dwell  serene! 
To  me,  in  vain,  on  earth's  prolific  soil. 
With  summer  crown'd  th'  Elysian  valleys  smile ! 
To  me  those  happier  scenes  no  joy  impart. 
But  tantalize  wiUi  hope  my  aching  heart 
For  these,  alas !  reluctant  I  forego. 
To  visit  storms  and  elements  of  wo ! 
Ye  tempests !  o'er  ray  bead  congenial  roll. 
To  suit  the  mournful  music  of  my  soul ! 
In  black  progression.  In !  they  hover  near — 
Hail,  social  Horrors !  like  my  &te  severe ! 
Old  Ocean,  hail !  beneath  whose  ozure  zone 
The  secret  deep  lies  unexplored,  unknown. 
Approach,  ye  brave  companions  of  the  sea. 
And  fearless  view  this  awful  scene  with  me ! 
Ye  native  guardians  of  your  country's  laws ! 
Ye  bold  assertors  of  her  sacred  cause  ! 
The  muse  invites  )rou,  judge  if  she  deport. 
Unequal,  from  the  precepts  of  your  art. 
In  practice  train'd,  and  conscious  of  her  power. 
Her  steps  intrepid  meet  the  trying  hour. 
O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  faithless  tides, 
PropeU'd  by  gentle  gales,  the  vessel  glides.  ' 
Redmond,  exulting,  felt  th'  auspicious  wind. 
And  by  a  mystic  charm  its  aim  confined. — 
The  thoughts  of  home,  tliat  o'er  his  fancy  roll, 
^  Vith  trembling  joy  dilate  Palemon'a  aoul » 
b2 
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Uope  UAb  his  hevt,  befiire  wboae  vivid  ray 
DistraM  recedes,  and  danger  melts  awayk 
Already  Britain's  parent  difls  arise. 
And  in  idee  greet  his  longing  eyes ! 
Each  amorous  sailor  too,  with  heart  elate. 
Dwells  on  the  beauties  of  his  gentle  mate. 
E*en  they  th'  impressive  dart  of  Love  can  feel. 
Whose  stubborn  souls  are  sheethed  in  triple  steel. 
Nor  less  o*er|oy'd,  perhaps  with  equal  truth. 
Each  faithful  maid  expects  th'  approaching  youth. 
In  distant  bosoms  equtU  ardours  glow ; 
And  mutual  passions  mutual  joy  bestow. — 
Tall  Ida's  summit  now  more  distant  grew, 
And  Jove*s  high  hill  was  rising  on  the  view; 
When,  from  the  left  approaching,  they  descry 
A  liquid  column,  towering,  shoot  on  high : 
The  foaming  base  an  angry  whirlwind  sweeps. 
Where  curling  billows  rouse  the  fearful  deeps : 
Still  round  and  round  the  fluid  vortex  flies. 
Scattering  dun  night  and  horror  through  the  skies. 
The  swift  volution  and  th*  enormous  train 
Let  sages  versed  in  Nature's  lore  explain ! 
The  horrid  apparition  still  draws  nigh, 
^And  white  with  foam  the  whirling  surges  fly ; 
The  guns  were   primed— the  vessel  northward 

veers. 
Till  her  black  battery  on  the  column  bears. 
The  nitre  fired ;  and  while  the  dreadful  sound. 
Convulsive,  shook  the  slumbering  air  around. 
The  watery  volume,  trembling  to  the  sky, 
Burst  down  the  dreadful  deluge  from  on  high ; 
Th*  affrighted  surge,  recoiling  as  it  fell. 
Rolling  in  hills  disclosed  th*  abyss  of  hell 
But  soon  this  transient  undulation  o*er. 
The  sea  subsides,  the  whirlwinds  rage  no  more. 
While   southward    now   th*   increasing  breexes 

veer. 
Dark  clouds  incumbent  on  their  wings  appear. 
In  front  they  view  the  consecrated  grove 
Of  Cypress,  sacred  once  to  Cretan  Jove. 
The  thirsty  canvass,  all  around  supplied. 
Still  drinks  unquench*d  the  full  afe'rial  tide ; 
And  now,  approaching  near  the  lofty  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern. 
From  bumish'd  scales  they  beam*d  refulgent  rays, 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaze. 
Soon  to  the  sport  of  death  the  crew  repair, 
Dart  the  long  lance,  or  spread  the  baited  snare. 
One  in  redoubling  mazes  wheels  along. 
And  glides,  unhappy !  near  the  triple  prong. 
Redmond,  unerring,  o*er  his  head  suspends 
The  barbed  steel,  and  every  turn  attends. 
Unerring  aim'd  the  missile  weapon  flew. 
And,  plunging,  struck  the  fated  victim  through. 
Th*  upturning  points  his  ponderous  bulk  sustain ; 
On  deck  he  struggles  with  convulsive  pain. 
But  while  his  heart  the  fatal  javelin  thrills 
And  flitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills. 
What  radiant  changes  strike  th'  astonished  sight! 
What  glowing  hues  of  mingled  shade  and  light ! 
Not  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west. 
With  parting  beams  all  o*er  profusely  drest ; 
Not  lovelier  colours  |ftunt  the  verq^l  dawn. 
When  orient  dews  impearl  th*  enomell'd  lawn. 
Than  from  bis  sides  in  bright  suffusion  flow. 
That  now  with  gold  empyreal  seem'd  to  glow ; 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view. 
And  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue ; 


Now  beam  a  flaming  crimson  on  the  eye ; 
And  now  assume  the  purple's  deeper  djre. 
But  here  deecriptioo  donds  eac^  shining  ray— 
What  terms  of  Art  can  Natiire*s  powers  display  f 

Now,  while  on  high  the  freshening  gale  she  Mk, 
The  ship  beneath  her  lofty  pressure  reels. 
Th'  aoziliar  sails  that  court  a  gentle  breeze. 
From  their  high  stations  sink  by  slow  degrees. 
The  watchful  ruler  of  the  helm  no  mote 
With  fiz'd  attention  eyes  th'  adjacent  diore ; 
But  by  the  oracle  of  truth  below. 
The  wondrous  magnet,  guides  the  wayward  prow.^ — 
The  wind,  that  still  th'  impressive  canvass  swelTd, 
Swift  and  more  swift  the  yielding  bark  impell'd. 
Impatient  thus  she  glides  along  the  coast. 
Till,  &r  behind,  the  hill  of  Jove  b  lost: 
And  while  aloof  from  Retimo  she  steers, 
Malacha's  foreland  full  in  front  appears. 
Wide  o'er  yon  isthmus  stands  the  cy  press  grove 
That  once  enclosed  the  hallow'd  frne  of  Jove. 
Here  too,  memorial  of  his  name !  is  found 
A  tomb,  in  marble  ruins  on  the  ground. 
This  gloomy  tyrant,  whose  triumphant  yoke 
The  trembling  states  around  to  slavery  broke ; 
Through  Greece,  for  murder,  rape,  and  incest  knowm. 
The  muses  raised  to  high  Olympus  throne^- 
For  oft,  alas !  their  venal  strains  adom 
The  prince  whom  blushing  Virtue  holds  in  soofn. 
Still  Rome  and  Greece  record  his  endless  ftme. 
And  hence  jron  mountain  yet  retains  his  name. 

But  see !  in  confluence  borae  before  the  blast. 
Clouds  roll'd  on  clouds  the  dusky  noon  o'eroast ; 
The  blackening  ocean  curls ;  the  winds  arise ; 
And  the  dark  scud*  in  swift  succession  fliea. 
While  the  swoln  canvass  bends  the  masts  on  high 
Low  in  the  wave  the  leeward  cannon  lie,t  • 
The  sailors  now,  to  give  the  ship  relief. 
Reduce  the  topsails  by  a  single  reef4 
Each  lofty  yard  with  slacken'd  cordage  reels. 
Rattle  the  creaking  blocks  and  ringing  wheels. 
Down  the  tall  masts  the  topsails  sink  amain ; 
And,  soon  reduced,  assume  their  post  again. 
More  distant  grew  receding  Candia's  shore ; 
And  southward  of  the  west  Cape  Spado  bore. 

Four  hours  the  sun  his  high  meridian  throiM 
Had  left,  and  o'er  Atlantic  regions  shone : 
Still  blacker  clouds,  that  all  the  skies  invade. 
Draw  o'er  his  sullied  orb  a  dismal  shade. 
A  squall  deep  lowering  blots  the  southern  sky. 
Before  whose  boisterous  breath  the  waters  fly. 
Its  weight  the  topsails  can  no  more  sustain : 
*  Reef  topsails,  reef."  the  boatiwain  calls  again ! 


"  Scud  Is  a  name  given  by-sesmen  to  the  lowest  cloudi^ 
which  are  driven  with  great  rapidity  sk>ng  the  atmo- 
q)here,  In  sqoaUy  or  tempestuous  weather. 

t  When  the  wind  crosses  a  ship's  course,  etther 
directly  or  obliquely,  that  side  of  the  ship  upon  whieh  It 
acts,  is  called  the  weather  side:  and  the  opposite  on«^ 
which  is  then  pressed  downwards,  is  osOed  the  lee  side 
Hence  all  the  rigging  and  fhmitore  of  the  ship  are,  at  this 
time,  distinguished  by  the  side,  on  which  they  are  sito- 
ated;  as  the  lee  cannon,  the  lee  braces,  the  weather 
braces,  &c. 

X  The  topsails  are  large  sqoaro  sails,  of  the  second 
degree  in  height  end  magnitude.  Reefli  are  certstai 
dirisloos  or  spaces  by  which  the  principsl  sails  are  re- 
duced when  the  wind  increases;  and  again  enlaiged 
proportionably,  when  its  force  abates. 
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The  haliaidi*  and  top-bow-lmest  toon  ore  gone* 
Tb  doe-lhiMt  and  rMf^tecklet  next  they  run : 
Tkd  ahtTering  nils  dewend ;  and  now  they  tquare 
Hie  yards,  while  ready  sailon  mount  in  air. 
The  weatfaeiveanngs^  and  the  lee  they  patt; 
Tlie  reeiii  e&roU'd,  and  every  point  made  fast 
"Rieir  laik  aboTe  thoa  finidi'd,  they  deacend. 
And  vigilant  th*  approaching  tqoall  attend. 
It  MMDM  realities ;  and  with  ibanung  sweep, 
Upmiu  the  whitening  snrfiice  of  the  deep. 
In  inch  a  tempest,  borne  to  deeds  of  death, 
Thd  wayward  sisters  soonr  the  blasted  heath. 
Widi  rain  pregnant  now  the  clouds  impend. 
And  stonn  and  cataract  tamoltnoos  blend. 
Deep  on  her  side  the  reeling  vessel  lies— 
"Brail  op  the  misenJI  qnick f*  the  master  cries, 
*  Msa  the  dae-gameta  t%  let  the  main  sheet  fly  !'*** 
Hie  boistenHis  sqnall  still  presses  from  on  high. 
And  swift,  and  frtal,  as  the  lightning^ s  course, 
Tbrsugh  the  lorn  mainaail  bunts  with  thundering 

fcree. 
While  the  rent  canvasa  fluttered  in  the  wind, 
Siill  on  her  flank  the  stooping  bark  inclined^ — 
'  Bear  op  the  helmtt  apweather  V*  Rodmond  cries ; 
Swift,  St  die  word,  the  helm  a-weather  flies. 
"Ae  prow,  with  secret  instmct  veers  apace : 
And  now  the  foresail  right  athwart  they  brace ; 
With  equal  sheeia  reetrain'd,  the  bellying  sail 
Spivads  a  broad  concave  to  the  sweeping  gale. 
While  o'er  the  ibam  the  shi|l  impetuous  flies, 
Th'  attentive  timoneertt  the  helm  applies. 
Ai  in  pnrsnit  along  the  a&ial  way, 
Widi  ardent  eye  the  &loon  marks  his  prey. 


•Hifinds  are  either  single  ropes  or  taekles,  by  which 
the  ails  are  hoisted  op  and  lowered,  when  the  sail  ia  to 
be  eneaded  or  reduced. 

t  Bow-Boes  are  ropea  extended  to  keep  the  windward 
tdgt  o(  the  sail  steady,  and  to  prevent  it  from  abaking  in 
10  an&TOunble  wind. 

\  dne-Baea  are  ropes  used  to  trass  op  the  does,  or 
lower  eorners  of  the  prinefpd  nils  to  their  respective 
yvdi^  partkolariy  when  the  aail  Is  to  be  dose  reefed 
or  finied.— Ree^^aekles  are  ropes  employed  to  ftcilitate 
the  operadoo  of  reefing,  by  confining  the  eztremitiea  of 
tbe  reef  close  op  to  the  yard,  ao  that  the  intervd  becomea 
dKk,  and  is  therefore  easily  rolled  up  and  ftatened  to 
die  yard  by  the  pohits  employed  for  this  purpose. 

I  Earii^  are  small  eordis,  by  which  the  upper  corners 
of  the  prindpal  sails,  and  also  the  eztremitiea  of  the  reefa^ 
are  ihsteoed  to  the  yard>arms. 

IThs  miaeB  Is  a  Isfge  saU  of  an  oblong  figure,  extended 
apos  the  Bixeo  masL 

1  Cloe  garnets  are  employed  for  the  aame  purposes 
<m  the  mainnil  and  foresail,  as  the  dae-Unes  are  upon 
lO  other  square  aaila.    See  note  I,  above. 

**  ft  is  neeeoaary  in  this  place  to  remark  that  the  sheets, 
which  are  ooiversaBy  mistaken  by  the  Eoglish  poets  and 
ihdr  readers  for  the  sails  themselves,  are  no  other  than 
the  Topet  used  to  extend  the  dues  or  lower  corners  of 
the  arils  to  which  they  are  attached.  To  the  mafaisail 
aad  foresail  ttkere  Is  a  abeet  and  a  tack  on  each  dde ;  the 
hoer  of  which  Is  a  thick  rope,  aerving  to  confine  the 
westher  doe  of  the  sail  down  to  the  ship's  side,  whilst 
As  fivmer  draws  out  of  the  lee-due  or  lower  corner  on 
fhs  opposite  skle.    Tacks  are  only  used  in  a  aide  wfaid. 

ft  The  hdm  Is  aaid  to  be  o-teeoiAer,  when  the  bar  by 
which  it  is  msnaged  Is  turned  to  the  side  of  the  ship  next 


ttTlmoneer,  (ftom  Ifmoimisr,  Pr.)  the 


Each  motion  watches  of  the  doubtful  chase,  . 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  the  liquid  space ; 
So,  governed  by  the  steersman's  glowing  hands. 
The  regent  helm  her  motion  still  commands. 

But  now  the  transient  squall  to  leeward  past,- 
Again  she  rallies  to  the  sullen  blast 
The  helm  to  starboard*  turns — with  wings  inclined. 
The  sidelong  canvass  clasps  the  faithless  wind, 
The  mizen  draws ;  she  springs  aloof  once  more. 
While  the  fbre-staysailt  balances  before. 
The  fore-sail  braced  obliquely  to  the  wind. 
They  near  the  prow  th'  extended  tack  confined ; 
Then  on  the  leeward  sheet  the  seamen  bend. 
And  haul  the  bow-line  to  the  bowsprit  end. 
To  topsails  next  they  haste — the  bunt-lines  gone. 
The  clne-linesthrough  their  wheel'd  machinery  run. 
On  either  side  below  the  sheets  are  mann'd : 
Again  the  fluttering  sails  their  skirts  expand, 
Once  more  the  topsails,  though  with  humbler  plume. 
Mounting  alofl  their  ancient  post  resume. 
Again  the  bow-lines  and  the  3rards  are  braced,! 
And  all  th'  entangled  cords  in  order  placed. 

The  sail,  by  whirlwinds  thus  so  lately  rent. 
In  tatter'd  ruins  fluttering,  is  unbent 
With  brails^  refix  another  soon  prepared, 
Ascending,  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 
To  each  yard-arm  the  head  ropell  they  extend. 
And  soon  their  earings  and  the  roebinsT  bend. 
That  task  perform'd,  they  first  the  braces**  slack. 
Then  to  its  station  drag  th'  unjvilling  tack ; 
And,  while  the  lee  clue-garnet's  lower'd  away. 
Taught  aft  the  sheet  they  tally  and  belay.tt 

Now  to  the  north,  from  Afric's  burning  shore, 
A  troop  of  porpoises  their  course  explore; 
In  furling  wreaths  they  gambol  on  the  tide. 
Now  bound  aloft,  now  down  the  billow  glide. 
Their  tracks  awhile  the  hoary  waves  retain. 
That  bum  in  sparkling  trails  along  the  main. 
These  fleetest  coursers  of  the  finny  race. 
When  threat'ning  clouds  th'  etherial  vault  deface. 
Their  rout  to  leeward  still  sagacious  form. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  th'  approaching  storm.  ^ 


*  The  helm  bdng  turned  to  starboard,  or  to  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  directs  the  prow  to  the  left,  or  to  port, 
and  vice  vena.  Hence  the  helm  behig  put  a  atarboard, 
when  the  ahip  la  nmnhig  northward,  directa  her  prow 
towarda  the  west 

t  This  sail,  which  Is  with  more  propriety  called  the 
fbre-topmast-staysail,  la  a  triangular  aall,  that  runs  upon 
the  ibre-topmaat-atay,  over  the  bowsprit  It  Is  used  to 
command  the  fore  part  of  the  ahip,  and  counterbalance 
the  sails  extended  towards  the  stern.  See  also  the  last 
note  of  this  Canto. 

t  A  yard  ia  add  to  be  braced  when  it  is  turned  about  the 
mast  horizontally,  either  to  the  right  or  left;  the  ropea 
employed  in  this  service  are  accordingly  called  braeea.  ^ 

i  The  ropes  used  to  truss  up  a  sail  to  the  yard  or  mast 
whereto  it  is  attached  are,in  agenerd  aense,  called  braiU. 

I  The  head-rope  la  a  cord  to  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  sdl  is  sewed. 

f  Rope-bands,  pronounced  roebiaa,  are  amaU  cords 
used  to  fiuten  the  upper  edge  of  any  nil  to  its  reqiective 
yard. 

**  Because  the  lee-brace  confinea  the  yard  ao  that  the 
tack  will  not  come  down  to  Ita  |4ace  tin  the  bracea  are 
cast  loose. 

tt  Taught  implies  stlfC  tense,  or  extended  straight ;  and 
tally  la  a  phrase  particularly  applied  to  the  operation  of 
haoUng  qft  the  aheets,  or  drawing  them  towarda  the  ahlp'a 
stern.    To  6e^  Is  to  fasten. 
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Fair  Candia  now  no  more  beneath  her  lee 
Protects  the  veiiel  Irom  th'  insulting  sea : 
Round  her  broad  anns,  impatient  of  control, 
Roused  from  their  secret  deeps,  the  billows  roll. 
Sunk  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  friendly  shore, 
And  all  the  scene  an  hostile  aspect  wore. 
The  flattering  wind,  that  late,  with  promised  aid, 
From  Candia*s  bay  th*  unwilling  ship  betrayed. 
No  longer  fawns  beneath  the  &ir  disguise. 
But  like  a  ruflian  on  his  quarry  flies. — 
Tost  on  the  tide  she  feels  the  tempest  blow. 
And  dreads  the  vengeance  of  so  fell  a  foe. 
As  the  proud  horse,  with  cosily  trappings  gay. 
Exulting,  prances  to  the  bloody  fray. 
Spuming  the  ground,  he  glories  in  his  might, 
But  reels  tumultuous  in  the  shock  of  fight : 
Even  so  caparison'd  in  gaudy  pride, 
The  bounding  vessel  dances  on  the  tide — 
Fierce,  and  more  fierce  the  southern  demon  blew, 
And  more  incensed  the  roaring  waters  grew : 
The  ship  no  longer  can  her  topsails  spread. 
And  every  hope  of  fairer  skies  is  fied. 
BoW'lines  and  haliards  are  relax'd  again. 
Clue-lines  haul'd  down,  and  sheets  let  fly  amain  ; 
Clued  up  each  topsail,  and  by  braces  squared. 
The  seamen  climb  aloft  on  either  yard  ; 
They  furl'd  the  sail,  and  pointed  to  the  wind 
The  yard,  by  rolling  tackles*  then  confined. 
While  o'er  the  sliip  the  gallant  boatswain  flies : 
Like  a  hoarse  mastiff  through  the  storm  he  cries : 
Prompt  to  direct  th'  unskilful  still  appears ; 
Th'  expert  he  praises,  and  the  fearful  cheeri. 
Now  some  to  strike  top-gallant  3rards  attend  r^ 
Some  travellerst  up  the  weather-backstays^  send ; 
At  each  mast-heed  the  top-ropesH  ofheri  bend.  Jt 
The  youngest  sailors  fh>m  the  jrards  above 
Their  parreIs,T  lif)s,**  and  braces  soon  remove : 
Then  topt  an-end,  and  to  travelleri  tied,       [slide, 
Charged  with  their  sails,  they  down  the  backstays 
The  yards  secure  along  the  boorostt  reclined. 
While  some  the  flying  cords  aloft  confined.— 


*Tbe  roDlog  tackle  is  sn  assemblsfe  of  pulleys,  used 
to  confiae  the  yard  to  the  westher-sido  of  the  maai,  and 
prevent  the  former  from  rubblnff  sgslnst  the  latter  by 
the  fiuctosttnc  niodon  of  the  ship  In  a  turbulent  sea. 

t  It  Is  usual  to  send  down  the  topgslhuit  ysnls  on  the 
sppMach  of  a  storm.  They  are  the  higheat  ysnls  that 
sre  rigged  In  a  ship. 

ITrsvellers  sre  slender  Iron  rings,  onclrcllnf  the 

backstays,  and  used  to  fcclUtate  the  hoisting  or  k>%veriog 

'  of  the  lop-gallant  yards,  by  confining  them  to  the  back- 

suys,  in  their  sscent  or  descent,  so  as  to  prevent  them 

'from  swinging  about  by  the  sghatkMi  of  the  vessel 

I  Backstays  are  kwff  ropes  extendhng  (h>ro  the  right 
and  left  side  of  the  ship  to  the  top-mast  hesda,  which 
they  are  Intended  to  secure,  by  counteracting  the  eflbit 
of  the  wind  upon  the  sails. 

I  Top-ropes  sre  the  cords  by  which  the  top-gaOsnt 
ysrds  are  hoisted  op  fhmi  the  deck,  or  lowered  sgsin  in 
stormy  westher. 

f  The  parrel,  which  Is  ososlly  a  movable  band  of  rope» 
Is  eropk>y«d  to  confine  the  yard  to  Its  respectlfe  msst 

**  Lifts  are  ropes  extending  flrom  the  hesd  of  any  mast 
to  the  extremities  of  Its  partlenlar  ysrd,  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  latter;  to  retain  k  in  batanee ;  or  to  raise 
one  yard^mn  higher  than  the  other,  which  Is  aecord- 
faigly  caOed  topping. 

ttThe  booms^  In  this  place,  Imply  any  masts  or  yards 
lytog  on  deck  ki  rsserve,  lo  supply  the  place  of  others 
whkh  ouy  be  carried  away  by  dblress  of  weather,  Ac 


Their  sails  reduced,  and  all  the  rigging  clear, 
A  while  the  crew  relax  from  toils  severe. 
A  while  their  spirits,  with  fatigoe  opprestr 
In  vain  expect  th'  alternate  hour  of  rest : 
But  with  redoubling  force  the  tempei 
And  watery  hills  in  fell  snccessioo  flow ; 
A  dismal  shade  o'ercasts  the  frowning  skies ; 
New  troubles  grow ;  new  difiiculties  rise. 
No  seaaoo  this  from  duty  to  descend ! — 
All  hands  on  deck  th'  eventful  hour  attend. 

His  race  perform'd,  the  sacred  lamp  of  day 
Now  dipt  in  western  clouds  bis  parting  ray. 
His  sick'ning  fires,  half-loat  in  ainbient  hase» 
Refract  along  the  dusk  a  crimson  blaxe ; 
Till  deep  immerged  the  lang^uid  orb  declines. 
And  now  to  cheerless  night  the  sky  resigns ! 
Sad  evening's  hour,  how  diflerent  from  the  past! 
No  flaming  pomp,  no  blushing  glories  cast; 
No  ray  of  friendly  light  is  seen  around : 
The  moon  and   stars    in   hopeless   shade  are 
drown'd. 

The  ship  no  longer  can  her  courses*  bear : 
To  reef  the  courses  is  the  master's  care : 
The  sailors,  summon'd  aft,  a  daring  band ! 
Attend  th'  enfolding  brails  at  his  command. 
But  here  the  doubtful  officera  dispute, 
'Till  skill  and  judgment  prejudice  confute. 
Rodmond,  whose  genius  never  soar'd  beyond 
The  narrow  rules  of  art  his  youth  had  coon'd. 
Still  to  the  hostile  fury  of  the  wind 
Released  the  sheet,  and  keot  the  tack  confined ; 
To  long-tried  practice  obstinately  vrarm. 
He  doubts  conviction,  and  relies  on  form. 
But  the  sage  master  this  advice  declines ; 
With  whom  Arion  in  opinion  joins. — 
The  watchful  seaman,  whose  sagacious  eye 
On  sure  experience  may  with  truth  rely. 
Who  from  the  reigning  cause  foretells  th'  eflect. 
This  barbarous  practice  ever  will  reject. 
For,  fluttering  loose  in  air,  the  rigid  sail 
Soon  flits  to  ruins  in  the  furious  "gale ! 
And  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm. 
Will  never  fint  embrail  the  lee-yaid  arm. 
The  master  said  ;— obedient  to  oomraand. 
To  raise  the  tack,  the  ready  sailora  standt— 
Gradual  it  loosens,  while  th'  involving  cine, 
Swell'd  by  the  wind,  aloft  unruffling  flew. 
The  ^eet  and  weather-brace   they  now  stand 

by4 
The  lee  clue-garnet  and  the  bont-linea  p^. 
Thus  all  prepared,  Letgotk*  tkeet!  he  cries ; 
Impetuous  round  the  ringing  wheels  it  flies : 
Shivering  at  first,  till  by  the  blast  impell'd. 
High  o'er  the  lee-yard  arm  the  canvass  swell'd  : 


•  The  courses  are  generally  understood  to  be  the 
main  sail,  foresiil,  and  mixen,  which  ara  the  laifest  and 
lowest  sslls  of  their  several  masts ;  the  term  Is^  however, 
sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense. 

t  It  has  been  remarked  before  In  note  **,  p.  19^  coL  I, 
that  the  tack  lsal%vayB  fiutened  to  wind%van);  accordingly, 
as  soon  ss  It  Is  east  loose,  and  the  clue-garnet  haul^  up, 
the  vreather  clue  of  the  sail  immediately  mounts  to  the 
yard ;  and  this  operation  roust  be  carefhUy  perfbrmed  la 
a  aorm,  to  pravent  the  sail  flrom  spBttIng  or  being  tora 
to  pieces  by  shivering. 

t  It  Is  neceossry  to  pull  In  the  westher^brace  when- 
ever the  sheet  is  cast  oO;  to  preserve  the  as!  trom  shak- 
taigvtoleaay. 


Caitto  IL 


THE    SHIPWRECK. 
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By  tptlUog-liiiea*  embraced,  with  brails  coofioed 
h  lies  at  leogth  unshaken  by  the  wind. 
The  fiirenil  then  secured  with  equal  care, 
A^tin  to  reef  the  mainsail  they  repair^ — 
While  some,  high-momited,  overhaul  the  tye. 
Below  the  down-haul  tacklet  otheia  ply. 
Jean4  liAs,  and  brails,  a  seaman  each  attends, 
.  Along  the  mast  the  willing  yard  descends. 
When  lowered  sufficient,  tliey  securely  brace, 
And  fix'd  the  rolling-tackle  in  its  place ; 
The  reef-lines^  and  their  earings  now  prepared, 
Moonting  on  pliant  shroodsji  they  man  the  yard. 
Far  on  ih'  extremes  two  able  hands  appear, 
AnoQ  there,  the  hardy  boatswain  here ; 
Tkat  in  the  van  to  front  the  tempest  hung ; 
7%MS  mand  the  lee  yard-arm,  ill-omen'd .'  clung. 
£acfa  earing  to  its  station  first  they  bend ; 
The  reef-baodT  then  along  the  yard  extend  : 
The  circhng  earings,  round  th'  extremes  entwined, 
By  outer  and  by  inner  turns**  they  bind. 
FnNB  hand  to  hand  the  reef-lines  next  received, 
Through  eye-let  holes  and  roebin  legs  were  reeved. 
Tlie  reef  in  double  folds  involved  they  lay ; 
Stain  the  firm  cord,  and  either  end  belay. 

Hadst  thou,  Arion !  held  the  leeward  post. 
While  on  the  yard  by  mountain  billows  tost. 
Perhaps  oblivion  o'er  our  tragic  tale 
Hsd  then  for  ever  drawn  her  dusky  veil.^— 
Bat  raling  heaven  prolong'd  thy  vital  date, 
Severer  ills  to  suffisr  and  relate ! 

For,  while  their  orden  those  aloft  attend. 
To  fori  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend, 
A  aeatt  op  surging  with  tremendous  ndU 
To  ostant  ruin  seems  to  doom  the  whole. 
*  0  friends !  secure  your  hold  !'*  Arion  cries ; 
It  coaes  all  dreadful,  stooping  from  the  skies ; 


*  The  spUfiog'Iines,  which  are  only  used  on  particnlar 
aeeariona  in  tempestuous  westher,  are  employed  to 
tew  tofecher  and  confine  the  belly  of  the  sail,  when  it 
■  fcaisted  by  the  wind  over  the  yard. 

t  The  violeDce  of  the  wind  forces  the  yard  so  much 
osmrd  from  the  mast  on  these  occasions,  that  It  cannot 
cudy  be  lowered  so  as  to  reef  the  sail,  withont  the  ap- 
pfcttioo  ofa  tackle  to  haul  it  down  oa  the  mast  This 
ii  sAerwards  converted  into  roUhig  tackle.  See  note  *, 
UlcoLp.ai. 

IJeais  are  the  same  to  the  mahmil,  foressU,  and 
nizea,  as  the  haliards  (note  *,  1st  coL  p.  19)  are  to  all 
iaferwr  saila.    The  tye  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Jears. 

f  IceflfBes  are  only  used  to  reef  the  mainsail  and 
fateniL  They  are  peat  in  spiral  tnras  through  the  eye- 
let holes  of  the  reel;  snd  over  the  head  of  the  sails 
between  the  rope-band  legs,  dU  they  reach  the  extremi- 
IMS  of  the  reef;  to  which  they  are  firmly  extended,  so  as 
to  bee  the  reef  cloee  up  to  the  yard. 

I  Sbroofb  are  thick  ropes,  stretching  from  the  mast- 
hesdi  dowBwarvlB  to  the  outside  of  the  ship,  serving  to 
sappoit  the  naaata.  They  are  also  used  as  a  range  of 
rope^sdders,  by  which  the  seamen  ascend  or  descend, 
10  fetform  whatever  is  necessary  about  the  sails  and 
riRdag. 

iTbe  reef-bend  Is  a  long  piece  of  canvass  sewed 
across  the  s«n,  to  strengthen  the  csnvass  In  the  place 
«here  the  eye  leC  boles  of  the  reef  are  formed. 

"  The  ooler  tnres  of  the  earfaig  serve  to  extend  the 
■fi  tfoog  the  yard ;  and  the  tamer  tarns  are  employed  to 
rnaJBo  ks  bead-rope  close  to  its  sur&ee.  See  note  I, 
tteoLp.19. 

tt  A  ssa  Is  the  general  name  given  by  siilors  to  a  single 
«Me  or  billow :  hence,  when  a  wave  bursts  over  the 
deck,  the  vesaal  is  said  to  have  tUpped  a  tea. 


Uplifted  on  its  horrid  edge  she  foels 

The  shock,  and  on  her  side  half-bnried  reels : 

The  sail  half  bury'd  in  the  whelming  wave, 

A  fearftil  warning  to  the  seamen  gave : 

While  from  its  margin,  terrible  to  tell ! 

Three  sailors,  with  their  gallant  boatswain,  fell. 

Tom  with  resistless  fury  from  their  hold. 

In  vain  their  struggling  arms  the  yard  infi>ld ; 

In  vain  to  grapple  fiying  cords  they  try. 

The  cords,  alas !  a  solid  gripe  deny ! 

Prone  on  the  midnight  surge,  with  panting  breath 

They  cry  for  aid,  and  long  contend  with  Death. 

High  o'er  their  heads  the  rolling  billows  sweep. 

And  down  they  sink  in  everlasting  sleep. 

Bereft  of  power  to  help,  their  comrades  see 

The  wretched  victims  die  beneath  the  lee ! 

With  fruitless  sorrow  their  lost  state  bemoan ; 

Perhaps  a  fatal  (delude  to  their  own  ! 

In  dark  suspense  on  deck  the  pilots  staiid. 
Nor  can  determine  on  the  next  command. 
Though  still  they  knew  the  vessel's  armed  side 
Impenetrable  to  the  clasping  tide ; 
Though  still  the  waters  by  no  secret  wound 
A  passage  to  her  deep  recesses  found  ; 
Surrounding  evils  yet  they  ponder  o'er — 
A  storm,  a  dangerous  sea,  and  leeward  shore ! 
Should  they,  though  reef 'd,  again  their  sails  extend. 
Again  in  finttering  fragments  they  may  rend  ; 
Or  should  they  stand,  beneath  the  dreadful  strain. 
The  down-press'd  ship  may  never  nse  again ; 
Too  kite  to  weather*  now  Morea's  land. 
Yet  verging  fast  to  Athen's  rocky  strand. — 
Thus  they  lament  the  consequence  severe. 
Where  perils  unallay'd  by  hope  appear. 
Long  in  their  minds  revolving  each  event. 
At  last  to  furl  the  courses  they  consent ; 
That  done,  to  reef  the  mizen  next  agree. 
And  try.t  beneath  it,  sidelong  in  the  sea. 

Now  down  the  mast  the  sloping  yard  declined. 
Till  by  the  jears  and  topping  lift|  confined  ; 
The  head,  with  doubling  canvass  fenced  around. 
In  balance  near  the  lofty  peak,  they  bound. 
The  reef  enwrapt,  th*  inserted  knittles  tied. 
To  hoist  the  shorton'd  sail  again  they  hied. 
The  order  given,  the  yard  aloft  they  sway'd ; 
The  brails  relax'd,  th*  extended  ^eet  belay*d : 
The  helm  its  post  forsook,  and  lash'd  a-lee,$ 
Inclined  the  wajrward  prow  to  front  the  sea. 

When  sacred  Orpheus,  on  the  Stygian  coast. 
With  notes  divine  implored  his  consort  lost ; 


•  To  westher  a  shore  is  to  pass  to  the  windward  of  it;, 
which  at  thla  time  Is  prevented  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm. 

t  To  try.  Is  to  Uy  the  ship,  with  her  near  side  hi  the 
direction  of  the  wind  snd  soa,  with  the  head  somewhat 
Inclined  to  the  wind#ard ;  the  helm  being  laid  alee  to 
retain  her  in  this  position.  See  a  further  illustration  of 
this  in  the  hwt  note  of  this  Canto. 

t  Tlie  topping  lift,  which  tops  the  upper  part  of  the 
mixen.yard,  (see  note  «•,  p.  20.)  This  line  and  the  six 
foUowing  describe  the  operation  of  reefing  and  balanc- 
ing the  mizen.  The  reef  of  this  sail  is  towards  the  lower 
end,  the  knittles  being  small  short  lines  used  in  the  room 
of  poinU  for  this  purpose,  (see  note  4, 1st  coL  p.  19,  and 
note**,  p.  20;)  they  are  accordingly  knotted  under  the 
foot-rope  or  k>wer  edge  of  the  sail 

i  Lssh'd  a>1ee  Is  fastened  to  the  lee-side.     See  note  t» 

p.ia 
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Though  round  him  perils  grew  in  fell  army, 

And  fatei  and  furiea  stood  to  bar  hit  way « 

Not  more  adventurous  was  the  attempt,  to  move 

The  powers  of  hell  with  strains  of  heavenly  love, 

Than  mine,  to  bid  the  unwilling  Muse  explore 

The  wilderness  of  rude  mechanic  lore. 

Such  toil  th'  unwearied  Dndalus  endured. 

When  in  the  Cretan  lab3rrinth  immured ; 

Till  Art  her  salutary  help  bestow'd. 

To  guide  him  through  that  intricate  abode. 

Thus  long  entangled  in  a  thorny  way, 

That  never  heard  the  sweet  Pierian  lay. 

The  Muse  that  tuned  to  barbarous  sounds  her 

string. 
Now  spreads,  like  Dndalus,  a  bolder  wing; 
The  verse  begins  in  softer  strains  to  flow. 
Replete  with  sad  variety  of  wo. 

As  yet,  amid  this  elemental  war. 
That  scatters  desolation  from  afar, 
Nor  toil,  nor  haiard,  nor  diitress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast. 
They  scorn  the  wretch  tliat  trembles  in  hiisi  post ; 
Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  to  turn. 
Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 
Though  DOW  full  oft  they  felt  the  raging  tide 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side. 
No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  appal ; 
They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all ! 
But  e'en  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave. 
Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave : 
A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore. 
Their  haniss'd  powers  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ ; 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasKS  to  circun^acent  lands. 
Ungrateful  task !  for  no  asylum  traced 
A  passage  open'd  from  the  watery  waste : 
Fate  seem'd  to  guard,  with  adamantine  mound. 
The  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismay'd. 
The  geometric  distances  survey'd. 
On  deck  the  watchful  Redmond  cries  aloud, 
"  Secure  your  lives  I  grasp  every  man  a  shroud !" — 
Roused  from   his  trance,  he  mounts  with  eyes 

aghast; 
When  o'er  the  ship,  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down  rushes  from  on  high, 
And  fore  and  aft  dissever'd  ruins  lie. — 
As  when,  Britannio's  empire  to  maintain. 
Great  Hawke  descends  in  thunder  on  the  main. 
Around  the  brazen  voice  of  battle  roars, 
And  fatal  lightnings  blast  the  hostile  shores ; 
Beneath  the  storm  their  shattor'd  navies  groan. 
The  trembling  deep  recoils  from  zone  to  zone : 
Thus  the  torn  vessel  felt  th'  enormous  stroke  : 
The  boots  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke. 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bursting  rings, 
Th*  extended  cordage  all  asunder  springs ; 
The  pilot's  fair  machinery  strews  the  deck. 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wreck. 
The  balanced  mizen,  rending  to  the  head. 
In  streaming  ruins  from  the  margin  fled. 
The  sides  convulsive  shook  on  groaning  beams. 
And,  rent  with  labour,  yawn'd  the  pitchy  seams ; 


They  sound  the  well,*  and,  terrible  to  hear ! 
Five  feet  immersed  along  the  line  appear. 
At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clanking  brake,t 
And  turn  by  turn  th'  ungrateful  office  take. 
Redmond,  Anon,  and  Palemon  here. 
At  this  sad  task,  all  diligent  appear. 
As  some  fair  castle,  shook  by  rude  alarms. 
Opposes  long  th'  approach  of  hostile  arms ; 
Grim  war  around  her  plants  his  black  array. 
And  death  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way ; 
Till,  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wall 
In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fall : 
The  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  bulwarks  rend. 
And  hostile  troops  the  shatter'd  breach  ascend. 
Her  valiant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard. 
Resolved  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  guard. 

So  the  brave  mariners  their  pomps  attend. 
And  help,  incessant,  by  rotation  lend ; 
But  all  in  vain, — for  now  the  sounding  cord, 
Updrawn,  an  undiminish'd  depth  explored. 
Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone ; 
The  ribs,  oppress'd  by  ponderous  cannon,  groan ; 
Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height. 
The  tortured  sides  seem  bunting  with  their  weight 
So  reels  Peloros  with  convulsive  throes. 
When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glows ; 
Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roan  th'  infernal  flame. 
And  central  thunden  rend  his  groaning  frame. — 
Accumulated  mischiefe  thus  arise. 
And  Fate,  vindictive,  all  their  skill  defies. 
One  only  remedy  the  season  gave ; 
To  plunge  the  nerves  of  battle  in  the  wave : 
From  their  high  platforms,  thus,  th' artillery  thrown. 
Eased  of  their  load,  the  timben  less  shall  groan : 
But  arduous  is  the  task  their  lot  requires ; 
A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires : 
For  while  intent  the  jrawning  decks  to  ease. 
That  ever  and  anon  are  drench'd  with  seas. 
Some  fatal  billow  with  recoiling  sweep. 
May  hurl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deep. 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay ! 
Too  soon  th'  eventful  moments  haste  away ! 
Here  peneverance,  with  each  help  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart ; 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give ! 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to  rear. 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career, 
Redmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew. 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue ; 
The  wheel'd  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Redmond  descending  claim'd  the  weather  side : 
Fearless  of  heart  the  chief  his  orden  gave. 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave,    [deep. 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower,  nodding  o'er  the 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waten  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  with  many  a  scar. — 
Meanwhile  Arion,  travening  the  waist,t 


*  The  w^  is  sn  apartment  in  the  ship's  hold,  serving 
to  enclose  the  pomps.  It  is  sounded  by  dropping  a  roes- 
sored  iron  rod  down  into  it  by  a  long  line.  Hence  the  hi- 
cresse  or  diminution  of  the  leaks  sre  easiiy  discovered. 

t  The  brake  Is  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pumpi,  by 
which  it  Is  wrought 

X  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  is  a  hollow  space, 
sboQt  five  feet  in  depth,  between  the  elevatkxis  of  the 
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llwGonlage  of  the  leeward-guns  unbmced. 
And  pomted  crowB  beneath  the  metal  placed. 
Wttdiiog  the  roll,  their  ibrelocka  they  withdrew, 
And  from  their  beda  the  reeling  cannon  threw : 
llien  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound, 
HodiDond's  aaaociatei  wheeled  th'  artillery  round ; 
hunted  with  iron  fiinga,  their  bars  beguile 
Th»  ponderous  arms  across  the  steep  defile ; 
Then,  borl'd  from  sounding  hinges  o^er  the  side, 
Tbanderiog  they  plunge  into  the  flashing  tide. 

The  ship,  thus  eased,  some  little  respite  finds 
In  this  rode  conflict  of  the  seas  and  winds. 
Soch  ease  Alcides  felt,  when,  clogg'd  with  gore, 
Tb!  enTenomed  mantle  from  his  side  he  tore ; 
When,  stung  with  burning  pain,  he  strove  too  late 
To  nop  the  swiA  career  of  crael  fate. 
Fet  then  his  heart  one  ray  of  hope  procured, 
Sad  harbinger  of  sevenfold  pangs  endured ! 
Such,  and  so  short  the  pause  of  wo  she  found ! 
Cinunerian  darkness  shades  the  deep  around, 
Stve  when  the  lightnings,  gleaming  on  the  sight, 
Flash  through  the  gloom,  a  pale  disastrous  light. 
Above,  all  ether,  fraught  with  scenes  of  wo, 
With  grim  destroction  threatens  all  below. 
Beneath,  the  storm-lash*d  surges  furious  rise, 
And  wave  uproll'd  on  wave,  assails  the  skies ; 
With  ever-floating  bulwarks  they  surround 
The  ship,  halfswallow'd  in  the  black  profound ! 
With  ceaseless  hazard  and  fiitigue  opprest, 
Dinnay  and  anguish  every  heart  possest ! 
For,  while  with  boundleas  inundation  o'er 
The  tea-beat  ship  th*  involving  waten  roar, 
Daplaced  beneath  by  her  capacious  womb. 
They  rage  their  ancient  station  to  resume ; 
%  Mcret  ambushes  their  force  to  prove, 
Through  many  a  winding  channel  first  they  rove ; 
Till,  gathering  fury,  jike  the  fever'd  blood. 
Through  her  dark  veins  they  roll  a  rapid  flood. 
While  unrelenting  thus  the  leaks  they  found. 
The  pump  with  ever-clanking  strokes  resound. 
Around  each  leaping  valve,  by  toil  subdued, 
The  tough  bull  hide  must  ever  be  renewed. 
Their  sinking  hearts  unusual  horrors  chill : 
And  down  their  weary  limbs  thick  dews  distil. 
Sony  of  light  their  dying  hope  redeems ! 
Pregnant  with  some  new  wo  each  moment  teems. 

Again  the  chief  th'  instructive  draught  eztends. 
And  o'er  the  figured  plain  attentive  bends : 
T(i  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known. 
That  wheels  around  the  sun's  refulgent  throne : 
But  here  alas !  his  science  naught  avails ! 
Art  droops  unequal,  and  experience  fiiils. 
Ilie  difierent  traverses,  since  twilight  made, 
He  OD  the  hydrographic  circle  laid ; 
Thm  the  broad  angle  of  lee-way*  explored. 
At  iwept  across  the  graduated  chord. 
Her  place  discovered  by  the  rules  of  art. 
Unusual  terrors  shook  the  master's  heart ; 
When  Falconera's  rugged  isle  he  found. 
Within  her  drift,  with  shelves  and  breaken  bound 
For.  if  on  those  destructive  shallows  tost. 
The  helpless  bark  with  all  her  crew  are  lost: 


quaiter-deck  and  fore-casUe,  and  having  the  upper  deck 
(oritM  base,  or  platibrm. 

*  The  lee-way,  cr  drift,  which  in  this  place  are  synony- 
moat  terms,  Is  the  moremeot  by  which  a  ship  Is  driven 
nleways  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea,  when  she  Is 
deprived  of  the  government  of  Uie  saUs  and  helm. 


As  fatal  still  appears,  that  danger  o'er. 

The  steep  St  George,  and  rocky  Gardalor. 

With  him  the  pilots,  of  their  hopeless  state 

In  mournful  consultation  now  debate. 

Not  more  perplexing  doubts  her  chiefs  appal. 

When  some  proud  city  verges  to  her  fhll ; 

While  Ruin  glares  around,  and  pale  Afiright 

Convenes  her  councils  in  the  dead  of  nights 

No  blazon 'd  trophies  o'er  their  concave  spread. 

Nor  storied  pillars  raised  alofl  their  head  : 

But  here  the  Queen  of  shade  around  them  threw 

Hor  dragon  wing,  disastrous  to  the  view! 

Dire  was  the  scene,  with  whirl  wind , hail,  a  ndshowtfr; 

Black  Melancholy  ruled  the  fearful  hour ! 

Beneath  tremendous  roll'd  the  flashing  tide, 

Where  Fate  on  every  billow  seem'd  to  ride — 

Enclosed  with  ills,  by  peril  unsubdued. 

Great  in  distress  the  master-seaman  stood : 

Skill'd  to  command  ;  deliberate  to  advise  ; 

£xpert  in  action ;  and  in  council  wise ; 

Thus  to  his  partners,  by  the  crew  unheard. 

The  dictates  of  his  soul  the  chief  referr'd. 

"  Ye  faithful  mates,  who  all  my  troubles  share. 
Approved  companions  of  your  master's  care ! 
To  you,  alas !  'twere  fruitless  now  to  tell 
Our  sad  distress,  already  known  too  well ! 
This  mom  with  favouring  gales  the  port  we  led. 
Though  now  of  every  flattering  hope  bereft : 
No  skill  nor  long  experience  could  forecast 
Th'  unseen  approach  of  this  destructive  blast. 
These  seas,  where  storms  at  various  seasons  blow. 
No  reigning  winds  nor  certain  omens  know. 
The  hour,  the  occasion  all  your  skill  demands ; 
A  leaky  ship,  embay 'd  by  dangerous  lands. 
Our  bark  no  transient  jeopardy  surrounds ; 
Groaning  she  lies  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds : 
'Tis  ours  the  doubtful  remedy  to  find. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  wind  ; 
For  in  this  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore. 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bursting  floods  no  more : 
Tet  this  or  other  ills  she  must  endure ; 
A  dire  disease,  and  desperate  is  the  cure ! 
Thus  two  expedients  offer'd  to  your  choice, 
Alone  require  your  counsel  and  your  voice. 
These  only  in  our  power  are  lefl  to  try ; 
To  perish  here  or  from  the  storm  to  fly. 
The  doubtful  balance  in  my  judgment  cast. 
For  various  reasons  I  prefer  the  last. 
'Tis  true  the  vessel  and  her  costly  freight. 
To  me  consign'd,  my  orders  only  wait ; 
Yet,  since  the  charge  of  every  life  is  mine. 
To  equal  votes  our  counsels  I  resign. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that,  in  this  dreadful  hour 
I  claim  the  dangerous  reins  of  purblind  power  f 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away. 
Our  hopeless  state  can  suffer  no  delay. 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  every  sail. 
Attempt  to  steer  obliquely  on  the  gale  .- 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideward  on  the  sea. 
Our  dropeied  ship  may  founder  on  the  lee  : 
No  more  obedient  to  the  pilot's  power,        [vour." 
Th'  o'erwhelming  virave  may  soon  her  frame  de 

He  said ;  the  listening  mates  with  fix'd  regard 
And  silent  reverence  his  opinion  heard. 
Important  was  the  question  in  debate, 
And  o'er  their  councils  hung  impending  Fate. 
Rodroond,  in  nmny  a  scone  of  peril  tried. 
Had  oft  the  master's  happier  skill  descried, 
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Yet  now,  the  hour,  the  scene,  th'  occasion  known, 
Perhaps  with  eqoal  right  preferr'd  his  own 
Of  long  experience  in  the  naval  art, 
filunt  was  hii  speech,  and  naked  was  his  heart  : 
Alike  10  him  each  climate  and  each  blast; 
The  first  in'danger,  in  retreat  the  last : 
Sagacioos  balancing  th' -opposed  events. 
From  Albert  his  opini<m  thus  dissents. 

**  Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  hour, 
Where  toils  succeeding  toils  our  strength  o*er- 

power! 
Yet  whither  can  we  turn,  what  road  pursue. 
With  death  before  still  opening  on  the  view  f 
Our  bark,  'tis  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find. 
Sore  shattered  by  the  ruffian  seas  and  wind ; 
Yet  with  what  hope  of  refuge  can  we  flee, 
Chased  by  this  tempest  and  outrageous  seal 
For  while  i(s  violence  the  tempest  keeps. 
Bereft  of  every  sail  we  roam  the  deeps ; 
At  random  driven,  to  present  death  we  haste. 
And  one  short  hour  perhaps  may  be  our  last 
In  vain  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on  our  lee 
Now  opens  to  her  ports  a  passage  free ; 
Since,  if  before  the  blast  ihe  vessel  flies. 
Full  in  her  track  unnumbered  dangers  rise. 
Here  Falconera  spreads  her  lurking  snares ; 
There  distant  Greece  her  rugged  Selves  prepares ; 
Should  once  her  bottom  strike  that  rocky  shore. 
The  splitting  bark  that  instant  were  no  more ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew, 
Beyond  relief,  were  doom*d  to  perish  too. 
Thus  if  to  scud  too  rashly  we  consent. 
Too  late  in  fatal  hour  we  may  repent 

*'  Then  of  our  purpose  this  appears  the  scope, 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  a  doubtful  hope. 
Though  sorely  bufleted  by  every  sea. 
Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a-lee , 
The  crew,  though  harass'd  long  with  toils  severe. 
Still  at  their  pumps  perceive  no  hazards  near. 
Shall  we,  incautious  then,  the  dangers  tell, 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hopes  to  quell ! 
Prudence  forbids  I—This  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  with  the  changing  moon  : 
Its  rage  though  terrible  may  soon  subside. 
Nor  into  mountains  lash  th'  unruly  tide. 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease :  the  sails  once 

more 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shoreV' 

Thus  while  he  spoke  around  from  man  to  man. 
At  either  pump,  a  hollow  murmur  ran. 
For  while  the  vessel  through  unnuraber'd  chinks, 
Above,  below,  th'  invading  water  drinks. 
Sounding  her  depth,  they  eyed  the  wetted  scale. 
And,  lo!  the  leak  o'er  all  their  powers  prevail. 
Yet  in  their  post,  by  terrors  unsubdued. 
They  with  redoubled  force  their  task  pursued. 

And  now  the  senior  pilots  seem'd  to  wait 
Arion's  voice  to  close  the  dark  debate. 
Though  many  a  bitter  storm,  with  peril  fraught 
In   Neptune's  school    the     wandering   stripling 

taught 
Not  twice  nine  summers  yet  matured  his  thought 
So  oft  he  bled  by  Fortune's  cruel  dart 
It  fell  at  lost  innoxious  on  his  heart 
His  mind  still  shunning  care  with  secret  hate. 
In  patient  indolence  resign'd  to  Fate. 
But  now  the  horrors  that  around  him  roll, 
Thus  rous'd  to  action  his  rekindling  soul. 


'  With  fix'd  attention,  pondering  in  my  mind 
The  dark  distresses  on  each  side  combined  ; 
While  here  we  linger  in  the  pass  of  Fate, 
I  see  no  moment  left  for  sad  debate. 
For,  some  decision  if  we  wish  to  form, 
£re  yet  our  vessel  sink  beneath  the  stom. 
Her  shattered  state,  and  yon  desponding  crew. 
At  once  suggest  what  measures  to  pursue. 
The  labouring  hull  already  seems  half-fili'd 
With  waters,  through  a  hundred  leaks  diadll'dt 
As  in  a  dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  freight 
Half-drown'd  ^e  lies,  a  dead  inactive  weight! 
Thus  drenched  by  every  wave»  her  riven  deck, 
Stript  and  defenceless,  floats  a  naked  wreck ; 
Her  wounded  flanks  no  longer  can  sustain 
These  fell  invasions  of  the  bursting  main : 
At  every  pitch  th'  o'erwhelming  billows  bend, 
Beneath  their  load,  the  quivering  bowsprit  end. 
A  fearful  wiming !  since  the  masts  on  high 
On  that  support  with  trembling  hope  rely. 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  for  breath. 
In  dark  dismay  anticipating  death. 
Still  all  our  powers  th*  increasing  leaks  defy: 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh. 
One  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  the  gloom; 
To  light  and  save  us  from  the  watery  tomb ; 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  impending  here ; 
Fly  from  the  following  blast  and  shoreward  steer. 

**  Tie  urged  indeed,  the  ftiry  of  the  gale 
Precludes  the  help  of  every  guiding  sail ; 
And,  driven  before  it  on  the  watery  waste. 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  we  haste. 
But  haply  Falconera  wo  may  shun: 
And  flu*  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  run : 
Less  harass'd  then,  our  scudding  sl^p  may  bear 
Th'  assaulting  surge  repell'd  upon  her  rear. 
E'en  then  the  WMuried  storm  «s  soon  shall  die, 
Or  less  torment  the  groaning  pines  on  high. 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fatal  margin  of  the  sea, 
The  hull  dismasted  there  awhile  may  ride. 
With  lengthen'd  cables  on  the  raging  tide. 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven,  with  interposing  power. 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadful  hour. 
But  here  ingulf 'd  and  foundering  while  we  stay, 
Fate  hovers  o'er,  and  marks  us  for  her  prey." 

He  said ;  Palemon  sow,  with  grief  of  heart: 
The  storm  prevailing  o'er  the  pilot's  art; 
In  silent  terror  and  distress  involved. 
He  hoard  their  last  alternative  r(>8oIved. 
High  beat  his  bosom:  with  such  fear  subdued. 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  some  enchanted  wood. 
Oft  in  old  time  the  wandering  swain  explored 
The  midnight  wizards  breathing  rites  abhorr'd : 
Trembling  opproach'd  their  incantations  fell. 
And,  chiird  with  horror,  heard  the  songs  of  hell. 
Arion  saw,  with  secret  ongnish  moved. 
The  deep  affliction  of  the  friend  he  loved ; 
And,  all  awake  to  Friondship's  genial  heat 
His  boju)m  felt  consenting  tumults  beat 
Alas!  no  season  this  for  tender  love ; 
Far  hence  the  music  of  the  myrtle  grove. — 
With  Comfort's  soothing  voice,  from  Hope  derived, 
Palemon's  drooping  spirit  he  revived. 
For  Consolation  oft,  with  healing  art "" 
Retunes  the  jarring  numbers  of  the  heart — 
Now  had  the  piloUi  all  th'  events  revolved. 
And  on  their  final  refuge  thus  resolved ; 
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HImb,  like  tbe  ikiUiful  ihepheid,  who  beholda 

8oa0  prowling  wolf  appnsch  liii  fleecy  Mdu ; 

Tb  ilie  bniTe  crew,  whooi  nckiag  doubte  perplex. 

The  dreedfiil  parpoM  Albeit  thus  directo. 
"Unbeppf  partnen  in  a  wajrward  frte! 

Whom  gallant  epiriia  now  are  known  too  late ; 

Fe!  who  unmoYed  behold  thii  angry  itonn 
With  tenon  all  the  rolling  deep  deibm ; 
Who,  patient  in  advernty.  itUl  bear 
The  firmeet  fiont  when  greatest  ills  are  near! 
The  truth,  though  grievoos.  I  most  now  reveal, 
Thit  loi^,  in  Tain,  I  purposed  to  oooceal. 
Ingulf 'd,  all  help  of  arts  we  vainly  try. 
To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas!  too  nigh. 
Oar  CTazy  bark  no  longer  can  abide 
The  teas  that  thunder  o'er  her  batter'd  side ; 
\nd.  wliile  the  leaks  a  fatal  warning  give. 
That  in  this  raging  sea  she  cannot  live, 
One  only  refuge  from  despair  we  find ; 
At  once  to  wear  and  scud  before  the  wind.* 
Perfasps  e*en  then  to  ruin  we  may  steer ; 
For  hniken  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear ; 
But  that's  remote,  and  instant  death  is  here ; 
T«t  there,  by  Heaven's  assistance,  we  may  gain 
Soae  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main ; 
Ortheltered  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride, 
Tin  with  abating  rsge  the  blast  subside. 

"  But.  if  determined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Oer  helpless  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven. 
Theie  counsels  IbUow'd,  from  the  watery  grave 
Osr  floating  sailon  oo  the  surf  may  save. 

*  And  first,  let  all  our  axes  be  secured, 
Tn  ent  the  masts  and  rigging  from  aboard. 
IVq  to  the  quarters  bind  each  plank  and  oar, 
Toflost  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore. 
The  longest  cordage,  too,  must  be  ooovey'd 
On  deck,  and  to  the  weather  rails  belay'd ; 
So  ihey.  who  haply  reach  alive  the  land, 
Th*  extended  lines  may  usten  on  the  strand, 
Whene'er,  knid  thundering  on  the  leeward  shore, 
While  yet  akof  we  hear  the  breakers  roar. 
Thitf  for  the  terrible  event  prepared, 
Brue  fore  and  aft  lo  starboard  every  yard ; 
8d  ihsll  our  masts  swim  lighter  on  the  wave, 
Aad  from  the  broken  rocks  our  seamen  save. 
IVo  westwaid  turn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
Ml?  ihr>reward  fiill,  when  firom  the  vessel  cast- 
When  o'er  her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound, 
Aateod  the  rigging  till  she  strikes  the  ground  : 
Aad  when  you  hear  aloft  th'  alarming  shock 
fhat  imkes  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock, 
fV  boUest  of  our  saikm  must  descend. 
The  dangerous  busmess  of  the  deck  to  tend ; 
Then  each,  secured  by  some  convenient  cord, 
AooM  cut  the  shrouds  and  rigging  from  the  board ; 
Let  tbe  broad  axes  next  assail  each  mast; 
.\ad  boooM,  and  oars,  and  rafts,  to  leeward  cast. 
Thm,  while  the  cordage  strotch'd  ashora  may  guide 
Ow  brave  companions  through  the  swelling  tide, 
Th»  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them,  o'er 
Tbe  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
Bat  ss  your  firmest  succour,  till  the  last, 
0  di^g  securaly  on  each  fiuthful  mast ! 
Though  great  the  danger,  and  the  task  severo, 
Tet  bow  not  to  tbe  ^lanny  of  fear! 


"  P«r  ••  eiplsBstlna 


of  these  msnouvres,  the  reader 
last  note  of  this  Caalo. 
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If  oiice  that  slavish  yoke  yr>ur  spirits  quell. 
Adieu  to  hope !  to  life  itself  farewell ! 

**  I  know,  among  you  some  full  oft  have  view'd. 
With  murdering  weapons  arm'd,  a  lawless  brood. 
On  England's  vile  inhuman  sliore  whojitand. 
The  foal  reproach  and  scandal  of  our  land! 
To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'd  upon  the  strand. 
These,  while  their  savage  oflice  they  pursue. 
Oft  wound  to  death  the  helpless  plunder'd  crow. 
Who  'scaped  from  every  horror  of  the  main. 
Implored  their  mercy,  but  implored  in  vain. 
But  dread  not  this ! — a  crime  to  Greece  unknown 
Such  blood-hounds  all  her  circling  shores  disown: 
Her  sons,  by  barbarous  tyranny  opprest. 
Can  share  afHiction  with  the  wretch  distrest : 
Their  hearts,  by  cruel  fate  inured  to  grief; 
Oft  to  the  friendless  strajiger  yield  relief" 

With  conscious  horror  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land  ; 
They  cursed  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  laws. 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailors'  cause. 
Meanwhile  the  master's  voice  again  they  heard. 
Whom,  as  with  filial  duty,  all  revered. 

*'  No  more  remains— but  now  a  trusty  band 
Must  ever  at  the  pump  industrious  stand  : 
And  while  with  us  the  rest  attend  to  wear. 
Two  skilful  soamen  to  tlie  helm  repair ! — 
O  Sourco  of  Ijife !  our  refuge  and  our  stay ! 
Whose  voice  the  warring  elements  obey. 
On  thy  supreme  assistance  we  rely ; 
Thy  mercy  supplicate,  if  doom'd  to  die ! 
Perhaps  this  storm  is  sent,  with  healing  breath. 
From  neighbouring  shores  to  scourge  disease  and 

death! 
'Tis  ours  on  thine  unerring  laws  to  trust: 
With  thee,  great  Lord  !  *  Whatever  is,  is  just' " 

He  said ;  and  with  consenting  reverence  fraught. 
The  sailors  join'd  his  prayer  in  silent  thought 
His  intellectnal  eyes,  serenely  bright ! 
Saw  distant  objects  with  prophetic  light 
Thus  in  a  land,  that  lasting  wars  oppress. 
That  groans  bcnenth  misfortune  and  distress ; 
Whose  wealth  tn  conquering  armies  falls  a  prey. 
Her  bulwarks  sinking,  as  her  troops  decay ; 
Some  bold  sagacious  statesman,  from  the  helm. 
Sees  desolation  gathering  o'er  his  realm : 
He  darts  around  his  penetrating  eyes. 
Where  dangers  grow,  and  hostile  unions  rise  ; 
With  deep  attention  marks  th'  invading  foe. 
Eludes  their  wiles,  and  frustrates  every  blow : 
Tries  his  last  art  the  tottering  state  to  save. 
Or  in  its  ruins  finds  a  glorious  grave. 

Still  in  the  yawning  trough  the  vessel  reels, 
Ingulfd  beneath  two  fluctuating  hills : 
On  either  side  they  rise ;  tremendous  scene ! 
A  long  dark  melancholy  valo  between.* 

•  Tliat  the  rea<ier,  wbo  is  uuacquaioted  with  the  ma* 
Dffiuvres  of  navination,  may  conceive  a  clearer  idea  of  s 
ship's  state  when  trying,  and  of  the  change  of  her  situ* 
ation  to  that  of  aciukling,  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  the  ex* 
ptanation  of  those  articles  as  they  appear  iu  tho  "Die* 
lionary  of  the  Marine." 

Trying  Is  the  situation  in  which  a  ship  lies  nearly  in 
the  trough  or  holk)w  of  the  sea  in  a  loiopest,  particularly 
when  it  bk>ws  contrary  to  her  course. 

In  trying  as  well  ss  in  scudiflng,  the  sails  sre  always 
reduced  hi  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  storm ;  and 
ia  euhor  slate,  if  the  stonn  is  excessive,  she  may  have 
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The  balanced  ship,  now  forward,  now  behind, 

Still  felt  th'  imprenion  of  the  wavet  and  wind, 

And  to  the  right  and  left  by  'tami  inclined ; 

Bat  Albert  from  behind  the  balance  drew. 

And  on  the  prow  its  donUe  efibrti  threw. — 

The  order  now  was  given  to  bear  away ; 

The  order  given  the  timoneen  obey. 

High  o*er  the  bowsprit  stretched  the  tortured  sail. 

As  on  the  rack,  distends  beneath  the  gale. 

But  scarce  the  jrielding  prow  its  impulse  knew, 

When  in  a  thousand  flitting  shreds  it  flew ! — 

Yet  Albert  new  resources  stall  prepares, 

And,  bridling  grief,  redoubles  dl  his  cares. 

**  Away  there !  lower  the  mizen  ywd  on  deck  !** 

He  calls,  **  and  brace  the  foremost  yards  aback!*' 

His  great  example  every  bosom  fires, 

New  life  rekindles,  and  new  hope  inspires, 

While  to  the  helm  un&ithful  still  she  lies. 

One  desperate  remedy  at  last  he  tries, — 

**  Haste,  with  your  weapons  cut  the  shrouds  and 

stay; 
And  hew  at  once  the  mizen-mast  away !" 
He  said ;  th'  attentive  sailors  on  each  side 
At  his  command  the  trembling  cords  divide. 
Fast  by  the  iated  pine  bold  Rodmond  stands; 
Th'  impatient  axe  hung  gleaming  in  his  hands ; 


sU  her  ssito  fbrled !  or  be,  according  to  the  ses^phrase, 
under  bare  poles. 

The  intent  of  spreading  a  sail  st  this  time,  is  to  keep 
the  ship  more  steady,  snd  to  prevent  her  from  rolling 
violently  by  presdng  her  side  down  In  the  water ;  and 
also  to  tarn  her  bead  towards  the  source  of  the  wind,  so 
that  the  shock  of  the  seas  may  M  more  obliquely  on  her 
flank,  than  when  she  Hes  slong  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or 
in  the  interval  between  two  waves.  While  she  lies  In 
this  shuatloa,  the  helm  is  fastened  ck>se  to  the  lee  skle,  to 
prevent  lier,  as  much  as  possible,  from  MUng  to  leeward. 
Bqt  as  the  ship  is  not  then  kept  In  eqoiUbrio  by  the  ope- 
ration of  her  sails,  which  at  other  times  counterbalance 
each  other  at  the  bead  and  stem,  she  is  moved  by  a 
slow  but  continual  vibratioD,  which  turns  her  head 
altemat^y  to  windward  and  to  leeward,  forming  an  angle 
of  30  or  40  degrees  in  the  Interval  That  part  where 
she  stops  hi  approaching  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
called  her  eoming4o :  and  the  contrary  excess  of  the 
angle  to  leeward  is  called  her  lalIing<>oir. 

Veering,  or  wearing,  (see  line  66^  3d  coL  p.  23,  and 
Boe  20,  Ist  coL  p.  25 ;)  as  used  in  the  present  sense,  may 
be  defined,  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  changes  her 
state  from  trying  to  that  of  scudding,  or  of  running  be- 
fore the  direction  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

It  is  an  axiom  hi  natural  philosophy,  that  "every  body 
win  persevere  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  moving  nniformly 
In  s  right  line,  unless  it  be  compelled  to  change  iu  state 
by  forces  Impressed :  and  that  the  change  of  motkm  Is 
proportional  to  the  moving  force  Impressed,  and  made 
according  to  the  right  line  in  which  that  force  acts.** 

Hence  it  Is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  ship  Is  compelled 
to  turn  hito  any  direction  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  act- 
hig  upon  any  part  of  her  length  In  lines  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horiaon.  Thus,  hi  the  act  of  veering, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  invariable 
principle,  the  object  of  the  aeamen  Is  to  reduce  the 
actkm  of  the  wind  on  the  ship's  hinder  part,  snd  to  re- 
ceive ks  atmostexertkNi  on  her  fore  part,  so  that  the  ]at> 
ter  may  be  pushed  to  leeward.  This  eflTect  Is  either  pro- 
duced by  the  operatfon  of  the  sails,  or  by  the  hnpresslon 
of  the  wind  on  the  masts  and  yards.  In  the  former  case, 
the  sails  on  the  hind  part  of  the  ship  are  either  fiirled  or 
arranged  neariy  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
vrMch  then  glides  tneflbctoally  akmg  their  sur&ees;  at 
the  same  time  the  foremast  sails  are  spread  abroad,  ao 


Brandish'd  on  high,  it  foil  with  dreadful  adand ; 
The  tall  mast,  groaning,  felt  the  deadly  wound. 
Deep  gash*d  with  sores,  the  tottering  structure 

rings! 
And  crashing,  thimdering  o'er  the  quarter  swings. 
Thus  when  some  limb,  cofivulsed  with  panga  of 

death. 
Imbibes  the  gangrene's  pestilential  breath ! 
Th'  experienced  artist  from  the  blood  betrayf 
The  latent  venom,  or  its  course  delajrs : 
But  if  th'  infection  triumphs  o'er  his  art. 
Tainting  the  vital  stream  that  warms  the  heait. 
Resolved  at  last,  he  quits  th'  unequal  atrife. 
Severs  the  member,  and  pieserves  the  lifo. 

Cahto  iu. 

argument. 

The  design  snd  infioenoe  of  poetry.  Applied  to  the 
subject  Wreck  of  the  mIzen-mast  cleared  away. 
Ship  veers  before  the  wind.  Her  violent  agitation. 
Diflbrent  stations  of  the  officers.  Appearance  of  ths 
ialaod  of  Falconera.  Excuraion  to  tlie  adjacent  na- 
tions  of  Greece  renovnied  In  anUquity.  Athens.  So- 
crates. Plato.  Aristides.  Solon.  Corinth.  Sparta. 
LeonkJas.  Invasion  of  Xerxes.  Lycuigas.  Bpanii- 
nondas.    Modem  appearance.     Arcadia;  iu  former 

as  to  receive  the  greatest  exertion  of  the  wind.  See  line 
9  of  preceding  cohmm.  The  fore  part  accordingly  yielda 
to  this  Impulse,  and  is  put  In  motioa ;  and  this  moitan 
necessarily  cooisplring  with  thst  of  the  wind,  pushes  the 
ship  about  as  much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  the  de- 
sired efllset. 

But  when  the  tempest  Is  so  violent  as  to  preclude  the 
use  of  sails,  the  effort  of  the  wind  operates  ahnost 
equally  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  ship,  because  the 
masts  and  yards  situated  near  the  head  and  stem  serve 
to  counterbalance  each  other  In  receivfaig  its  Impression. 
The  eflbct  of  the  helm  is  also  considerably  diminished, 
because  the  bead-way,  which  gives  life  and  vigour  to  aU 
its  operational  is  at  this  time  feeble  and  ineffectuaL 
Hence  it  becomea  necessary  to  destroy  this  equihbrium 
which  subsists  between  the  masts  and  yards  before  and 
behind,  and  to  throw  the  iMJance  forward  to  prepare  for 
veering.  If  this  cannot  be  effected  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  yards  on  th6  masts,  and  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  veer,  hi  order  to  save  the  ship  from  de- 
straotion,  (see line  20  of  precedhig  column,)  the  mixeo- 
st  must  be  cut  away,  and  even  the  main-mast,  if  ahe 
still  remains  incapable  of  answering  the  Iielm  by  turning 
her  prow  to  leeward. 

Scudding  Is  that  movement  in  navigation  by  which  a 
ship  is  carried  precipitately  before  a  tempest.  See  line 
20, 1st  col.  p.  26. 

As  a  ship  files  with  smashig  rapklity  through  the  wa- 
ter whenever  this  expedient  Is  put  hi  practice,  it  is  never 
attempted  in  a  contrary  wind,  unless  when  her  conditkm 
renders  her  incapable  of  surtaining  the  mutual  eflbit  of 
the  wind  and  waves  any  longer  on  her  dde,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 

A  ship  either  scuds  with  a  sail  extended  on  her  fore- 
mast, or.  If  the  storm  is  excessive,  whhout  sny  sail,  which 
in  the  sea-phrase  is  called  seudittng  under  bare  poles. 

The  principal  hasards  hicident  to  scuddfaig  are  gene- 
rally a  sea  striking  a  ship's  stem;  the  difficulty  of  steerii«, 
which  perpetually  exposes  her  to  the  danger  of  broacb- 
hig-to ;  and  the  want  of  sufficient  sea-room.  A  sea  which 
strikes  the  stem  violently  may  shatter  it  to  pieces,  by 
which  the  ship  must  inevitably  founder.  By  broachtaig- 
to  suddenly,  she  is  threatened  frith  losing  all  her  mssu 
and  salla,  or  beUig  hnmediately  overturned;  and  for 
want  of  sea-room  she  is  exposed  to  the  daogera  of  bek« 
wrecked  on  a  leo-sbore. 
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teppineaa  ami  fertimy.  Prcwnt  diHrcfla,  the  offecl  of 
■taveiy.  Ittaca.  TOyBBea  and  Penelope.  Argoaand 
MyeenK.  Acameinnon.  Macroniei.  Lcmnoa.  Vul- 
ewi  and  Venua.  Deloa.  ApoDo  and  DIaha.  Troy. 
8e«oa.  Leander  and  Hero.  Delpboa.  Temple  of 
ApoUo.  Parnaaaua.  The  Mnaea.  Tlie  anbject  re- 
Z^iZZt  flparkUnt  of  the  aea.  Prodlgioaa  tempeaC, 
^ceamf^i^  with  rafau  haU.  and  mcteora.  Oarknea^ 
lirfUff  tng,  mnd  thonder.  Approach  of  day.  Diacovery 
ofkud.  The  ahip,  In  great  danger,  paaaea  the  ialand  of 
flLOeoive.  Torna  her  broadaide  to  the  ahore.  Her 
bowiprit,  Ibremaat,  and  mafai  topmaat  carried  away. 
She  rtrikea  a  rock.    Bpltta  aaunder.     Fate  of  the 


I  eight  in  tlu 


Whek  in  a  barbaioiu  age  with  blood  defiled. 
The  hniun  savage  roam*d  the  gloomy  wild  ; 
When  aullen  Ignorance  her  flag  displayed, 
And  Rapme  and  Revenge  her  voice  ohey'd ; 
Sent  fiom  the  ahorea  of  light,  the  Muaei  came, 
"Hie  dark  and  iolitary  race  to  tame ; 
Twaa  theira  the  lawless  passions  to  control, 
And  melt  in  tender  sympathy  the  soul : 
The  hetft  from  vice  and  error  to  reclaim. 
And  breathe  in  human  breasts  celestial  flame. 
The  kindling  spirit  caught  th'  empyreal  ray. 
And  gkiw'd  congenial  with  the  swelling  lay. 
Rwed  fitmi  the  chaos  of  primeval  night. 
At  once  fiur  Troth  and  Reason  sprang  to  light 
When  great  Meonidee,  in  rapid  song, 
■Hie  ihondering  tide  of  battle  rolls  along. 
Eadi  ravish'd  bosom  feels  the  high  alarms, 
.And  an  the  bmning  poises  beat  to  arms. 
Tnm  earth  upborne,  on  Pegasean  wings, 
Fir  ihRNigh  the  boundleas  realms  of  thought  ho 

springs; 
While  distant  poets,  trembling  as  they  view 
Ilii  sunward  flight,  the  dazzling  track  pursue. 
Bat  when  his  strings,  with  mournful  magic,  tell 
What  dire  distress  Laertes*  son  befell, 
Ths  strains,  meandering  through  the  maze  of  wo, 
Bid  acred  sympathy  the  heart  o*erflow. 
nos,  in  old  time*  the  Muses*  heavenly  breath 
With  vital  force  dissolved  the  chains  of  death ; 
Esdi  baid  in  Epic  lays  began  to  sing, 
T^Q^t  by  the  master  of  the  vocal  string.— 
Ta  mine,  alas!  through  dangerous  scenes  to  stray, 
Far  fiom  the  light  of  his  unerring  ray! 
Wkde.  all  unused  the  wayward  path  to  tread, 
Mding  I  wander  with  prophetic  dread. 
IV)  Be  in  Tain  the  bold  Maonian  lyro 
Awikes  the  numbers,  fraught  with  living  fire ! 
Fan  oA,  indeed,  that  mournful  harp  of  yore 
Wipi  ibm  sad  wanderar  lost  upon  the  ^ore ; 
Bsi  o*er  that  scene  th'  impatient  numben  ran. 
Isbservient  only  to  a  nobler  plan. 
Ta  mine,  th'  unravell'd  prospect  to  displayr 
Aid  chain  th'  events  in  regular  array. 
Tkoofh  bait!  the  task,  to  sing  in  varied  strains, 
Wbae  all  unchanged  the  tragic  theme  ramains! 
Ikiiee  happy !  might  the  secrot  powers  of  art 
Valock  the  latent  windings  of  the  heart. 
Might  the  sad  nnmben  draw  Compassion's  tear 
F«  kindred  miseries,  oft  beheld  loo  near ; 
F«  kindred  wretches,  oft  in  ruin  cast 
(k  AlbioD'B  unnd  beneath  the  wintry  blast ; 


For  all  the  pangs,  the  complicated  viro. 
Her  bravest  sons,  her  faithful  sailon  know! 
So  pity,  goshiAg  o'er  each  British  breast. 
Might  sympathize  with  Briton's  sons  distrest: 
For  this,  my  theme  through  mazea  I  pursue. 
Which  nor  Msonides  nor  Maro  knew ! 

A  while  the  mast  in  ruins  dragg'd  behind. 
Balanced  th'  impression  of  the  helm  and  wind : 
The  wounded  serpent,  agonized  with  pain. 
Thus  trails  his  mangled  volume  on  the  plain. 
But  now  the  wreck  dissever'd  from  the  rear. 
The  long  raluctant  prow  began  to  veer ; 
And  while  around  befora  the  wind  it  ialls, 
**  Square  all  the  yards  !"*  th'  attentive  master  colls , 
**  You  timoneers,  her  motion  still  attend ! 
For  on  your  steerage  all  our  lives  depend. 
So,  steady !  t  meet  her,  watch  the  blast  behind. 
And  steer  her  right  before  the  seas  and  wuid  T' 
*'  Starboard,  again!"  the  watchful  pilot  cries; 
**  Starboard !"  the  obedient  timoneer  replies. 
Then  to  the  left  the  ruling  helm  returns ; 
The  wheeU  revolves ;  the  ringing  axle  burns ! 
The  ship,  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee, 
Bears  on  her  side  th'  invasions  of  the  sea : 
All  lonely,  o'er  the  desert  waste  she  flies. 
Scourged  on  by  surges,  storm,  and  bunting  skies 
As  when  the  masters  of  the  lance  assail. 
In  Hyperborean  seas,  the  slumbering  whale ; 
Soon  as  the  javelins  pierce  his  scaly  hide. 
With  anguish  stung,  he  cleaves  the  downward  tidr. 
In  vain  he  flies !  no  friendly  respite  found ; 
His  life-blood  gushes  through  th'  inflaming  wound. 
The  wounded  bark,  thus  smarting  with  her  pain, 
Scuds  from  pursuing  waves  along  the  main ; 
While,  dash'd  apart  by  her  dividing  prow. 
Like  burning  adamant  the  waters  glow. 
Her  joints  forget  their  firm  elastic  tone ; 
Her  long  keel  trembles,  and  her  timben  groan ; 
Upheaved  behind  her  in  tremendous  height 
The  billows  frown,  with  fearful  radiance  bright ! 
Now  shivering  o'er  the  topmost  wave  she  rides. 
While  deep  beneath  fh'  enormous  gulf  divides. 
Now  launching  headlong  down  the  horrid  vale. 
She  hears  no  more  the  roaring  of  the  gale ; 
Till  up  the  dreadful  height  again  she  flies, 
Trambling  beneath  the  current  of  the  skies.' 
As  that  rebellious  angel  who,  from  heaven. 
To  regions  of  eternal  pain  was  driven; 
When  dreadless  he  forsook  the  Stygian  shore. 
The  distant  realms  of  Eden  to  explore ; 
Here,  on  sulphureous  clouds  sublime  upheaved. 
With  daring  wing  th'  infernal  air  he  cleaved ; 
There,  in  some  hideous  gulf  descending  prone. 
Far  in  the  rayless  void  of  night  was  thrown. 

E'en  so  she  scales  the  briny  mountain's  height, 
Then  down  the  black  abyss  precipitates  her  flight 
The  masts  around  whose  tops  the  whirlwinds  sing. 
With  long  vibrations  round  her  axle  swing. 
To  guide  the  wayward  course  amid  the  gloom. 
The  watchful  pilots  different  posts  assume. 


•  To  square  the  yards,  in  this  place,  Is  masnt  to  ar- 
nrnge  them  directly  athwart  the  ship's  length. 

t  Steady  Is  the  order  to  steer  the  ship  according  to  the 
line  on  which  she  adranccs  at  this  instant,  without  dGri- 
atlng  to  the  right  or  lea  thcreot 

t  In  all  large  shlps^  the  helm  is  managed  by  a  wheel. 
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Albeit  and  Rodmood,  ■tation'd  on  the  rmr, 

Widi  weniDg  roiee  direet  eaeb  tUBooeer ; 

High  on  the  piow  the  goard  Arion  keeps. 

To  •him  the  cruieen  wandering  0*^  the  deeps; 

Where'er  he  iao¥ee  Falemon  still  attends. 

As  if  on  him  his  only  hope  depends ; 

While  Rodmond^eaifnl  of  suite  neighbonring  shore. 

Cries,  ever  and  anon, "  Look  out  aibre  V* 

Four  hoon  thos  scudding  on  the  tide  she  flew. 

When  Falconera*s  rocky  height  they  view : 

High  o*er  its  snmmit,  through  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  glimmering  watch-tower  casta  mournihl  light 

In  dire  aroaaement  riveted  they  stand. 

And  hear  the  breakers  Ush  the  ragged  strand : 

Bat  soon  beyond  this  shore  the  vessel  flies, 

Swift  as  the  rapid  eagle  cleaves  the  skies. 

80  Irom  the  fiuigs  of  her  insatiate  doe. 

O'er  the  broad  champaign  sends  the  trembling  roe. 

That  danger  past,  reflects  a  feeble  joy  ; 

But  soon  returning  fears  their  hopes  destroy. 

Thos,  in  tb'  Atlantic,  oft  the  sailor  eyes. 

While  melting  in  the  reign  of  softer  skies. 

Some  alp  of  ice  from  polar  regions  blown. 

Hail  the  glad  influence  of  a  warmer  aone : 

Its  frozen  ciiflb  attemper'd  gales  supply ; 

In  cooling  streams  th*  al»rial  billows  fly ; 

A  while  delivered  from  the  scorching  heat. 

In  gentle  tides  the  feverish  pulses  beat. 

So.  when  their  trembling  vessel  pass'd  this  isle. 
Such  visionary  joys  the  crew  beguile ; 
Th'  illusive  meteon  of  a  lifeless  firo ; 
Too  soon  they  kindle,  and  too  soon  eipiro ! 

Say,  Memory !  thou,  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Inst^ctive  flows  the  animated  song ! 
What  regions  now  the  flying  ship  surround  7 
Regions  of  old  through  all  the  world  renown*d ; 
That  once  the  Poet's  theme,  tho  Muses'  bottt. 
Now  lie  in  ruins ;  in  oblivion  lost ! 
Did  they,  whose  sad  distress  these  lays  deplore, 
Unskill'd  in  Grecian  or  in  Roman  lore, 
Unconcious  pass  each  famous  circling  shore! 

They  did ;  for  blasted  in  the  barren  shade. 
Here,  all  too  soon,  the  buds  of  science  fade : 
Sad  Ocean's  genins,  in  untimely  hour, 
Withen  the  bloom  of  every  springing  flower : 
Here  Fancy  droops,  while  sullen  cloud  and  storm 
The  generous  climate  of  the  soul  deform. 
Then  if  among  the  wandering  naval  train. 
One  stripling  exiled  from  th'  Aonian  plain. 
Had  e'er,  entranced  in  Fancy's  soothing  dream, 
Approach'd  to  taste  the  sweet  Castalian  stream, 
(Since  those  salubrious  streams  with  power  di- 
vine, 
To  purer  sense  th'  attemper'd  soul  refine,) 
His  heart  with  liberal  commerce  here  unblest. 
Alien  to  joy!  sincerer  grief  possest 
Yet  on  the  youthful  mind,  th'  impression  cast. 
Of  ancient  glory,  shall  for  ever  last. 
There,  all  unquench'd  by  chiel  Fortune's  ire. 
It  glows  with  inextinguishable  fire. 

Immortal  Athens  first,  in  ruin  spread. 
Contiguous  lies  atPbrt  Liono's  head. 
Great  source  of  science !  whose  immortal  name 
Stands  foremost  in  the  glorious  roll  of  Fame ; 
Here  godlike  Socrates  and  Plato  shone. 
And,  firm  to  truth,  eternal  honour  won. 
The  first  in  Virtue's  cause  his  life  resign'd. 
By  Heaven  pronoonced  the  wisest  of  mankmd ; 


The  last  Ibreleld  the  spark  of  Tttal  fire. 
The  soul's  fine  essence,  never  coold  expire. 
Here  Solon  dwelt,  the  philosophic  sage. 
That  fled  Pisistretns*  vindictive  rage. 
Just  Aristides  here  maintain'd  the  eaoae. 
Whose  sacred  precepts  shine  threngh  Solon'skm. 
Of  all  her  toirering  atraotures,  now  akiM^ 
SoBse  scatter'd  oolnmns  stand,  with  weeds  o'er- 


Hie  wandering  stranger  near  tfie  port  descries 
A  milk-white  lion  of  stupendous  siie ; 
Unknown  the  sculpture ;  marble  is  the  frame ; 
And  hence  the  a^iacent  haven  drew  its  name. 

Next,  in  the  gnU*  of  Ei^ia.  Corindi  lies. 
Whose  gorgeous  fabrics  seem'd  to  strike  the  skies, 
Whom,  though  by  tjrrant  victors  oft  subsned, 
Greece,  Egypt.  Rome,  with  awful  wonder  view'd. 
Her  name,  for  Pallas'  heavenly  art  renown'd,* 
Spread,  like  the  foliage  which  her  pillars  crown'd; 
But  now,  in  faml  desolation  laid. 
Oblivion  o'er  it  draws  a  dismal  shade. 

Then  further  westward,  on  Morea's  land. 
Fair  Misitra !  thy  modern  turrets  stand. 
Ah  \  who.  unmoved  with  secret  wo,  can  tell 
That  here  great  Lacedemon's  glory  fell  f 
Here   once  she   flourish'd   at   whose   trumpet's 

sound 
War  bunt  his  chains,  and  nations  shook  around. 
Here  brave  Leonidas.  fVom  ^ore  to  ^ore. 
Through  all  Achaia  bade  her  thunders  roar : 
He.  vdien  imperial  Xerxes,  from  afar. 
Advanced  with  Persia's  sumless  troops  to  vrar. 
Till  Macedonia  shrank  beneath  his  spear. 
And  Greece  dismay'd  beheld  the  chief  draw  near: 
He,  at  Thermopyln's  immortal  plain. 
His  force  repel  I'd  with  Sparta's  glorious  train. 
Tall  (Eta  saw  the  tyrant'rconquer'd  bands. 
In  gasping  millions,  bleed  on  hostile  lands. 
Thus  vanquish'd  Asia  trembling  heard  thy  name. 
And  Thebes  and  Athens  sicken'd  at  thy  fame ! 
Thy  state,  supported  by  Lycorgus*  laws. 
Drew,  like  thine  arms,  superiative  applause : 
E'en  great  Epaminondas  strove  in  vain 
To  curb  that  spirit  with  a  Theban  chain. 
But  ah !  how  low  her  free-bom  spirit  now! 
Her  abject  sons  to  haughty  tyrants  bow ; 
A  &lse,  degenerate,  superstitious  race 
Infest  thy  region,  and  thy  name  disgrace ! 

Not  distant  far.  Arcadia's  blest  domaiisi 
Peloponnesus'  circling  shore  contains. 
Thrice  happy  soil !  where  still  serenely  gay. 
Indulgent  Flora  breathed  perpetual  May ! 
Where  buxom  Ceres  Uught  th'  obsequious  field. 
Rich  without  art,  spontaneous  gifts  to  yield ; 
Then  with  some  rarol  n3rmph  supremely  bleet. 
While  transport  glow'd  in  each  enamour'd  hreagt. 
Each  faithful  shepherd  told  his  tender  pain. 
And  sung  of  sylvan  sports  in  artless  strain. 
Now,  sad  reverse !   (Oppression's  iron  hand 
Enslaves  her  natives,  and  despoils  the  land. 
In  lawless  rapine  bred,  a  sanguine  train 
With  midnight  ravage  scour  th'  uncultured  plain. 

Westward  of  these,  beyond  the  isthmus  lies 
The  long-lost  isle  of  Ithacus  the  wise ; 
Where  fair  Penelope  her  absent  lord 
Full  twice  ten  years  vrith  faithful  love  deplored. 

•  ArchitectOTo. 
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Tbtogk  OMBJ  a  priaedy  iMUt  bar  besnisr  woo, 
8bt,  gonitd  only  by  «  •tripliiig  too, 
Eadi  bold  attampc  <Mr  railocwkiiigi  repcll'd. 
And  ■ndpffled  the  nnptwl  cootmet  held. 
Wdfa  Tvioot  am  to  win  her  love  they  toil*d, 
Bat  all  their  wilee  by  virtnoue  fraud  the  foU'd. 
True  to  her  vowe,  and  renlotely  chaste, 
Th»  boanteooi  princeoi  triumph'd  at  the  laaC. 

Aigot,  in  Greece  forgotten  and  unknown, 
sun  teeae  her  cruel  ibrtune  to  bemoan ; 
Argoi,  whose  BMioarch  led  the  Grecian  hosts 
FaroW  the  .£gean  main  to  Dardan  coasts. 
Ua^sppy  prince !  who  eo  a  hostile  shore. 
Toil  perit  anguish,  ten  kmg  winters  bore. 
And  when  to  oaUve  realms  restored  at  last. 
To  lesp  the  harvest  of  thy  labours  past, 
A  perjured  friend,  alas !  and  fiuthless  wife. 
There  mcrifired  to  impious  lust  thy  life ; — 
Fait  bjr  Arcadia,  stretch  these  desert  plains ; 
And  o'er  the  land  a  gloomy  tyrant  reigns. 

Next  the  &ir  isle  of  Helena*  is  seen, 
Where  adverse  winds detain'd  the  Spartan  quern; 
For  whom,  in  arms  combined,  the  Grecian  host. 
With  vengeance  fired,  invaded  Phrygia's  coast ; 
For  whom  so  long  they  laboured  to  destroy 
Tbe  sacred  turrets  of  imperial  Troy. 
Hare,  driven  by  Juno*s  rage,  the  haplesa  dame. 
Forlorn  of  heart,  from  ruin*d  Dion  came. 
"Ae  port  an  image  bears  of  Parian  stone. 
Of  ancient  fahric^bnt  of  date  unknown. 

Doe  eaat  from  this  appears  th'  immortal  shore 
That  aacred  Pboabus  and  Diana  bore. 
Mm,  through  all  th*  iEgean  seas  renown'd : 
(Whose  coast  the  rocky  Cyclades  surround) 
Bf  Phcebua  booour'd  and  by  Greece  revered ! 
ner  hallow'd  groves  e'en  distant  Persia  fear'd : 
Bat  now,  a  silent  unfrequented  land ! 
Mo  human  footstep  marks  the  trackleas  sand. 

Thence  to  the  north,  by  Asia's  western  bound 
Fair  Leaonoa  stands,  with  rising  marble  crown'd ; 
Where,  in  her  rage,  avenging  Juno  hurl'd 
ni-&ted  Vulcan  from  th'  ethereal  world. 
There  his  eternal  anvils  first  he  rear'd ; 
Then,  forged  by  Cjrclopean  art,  appear'd 
Thanders,  that  ahook  the  akies  with  dire  alarms, 
And,  form'd  by  skill  divine,  Vulcanian  arms. 
There,  with  this  crippled  wretch,  the  foul  disgrace 
And  living  scandal  of  th*  empyreal  race. 
The  beauteous  queen  of  Love  in  wedlock  dwelt, 
lo  fires  profone,  can  heavenly  boooms  melt? 

Eaatward  of  thia  appeara  the  Dardan  ahore, 
Hiat  once  di'  imperial  towera  of  Ilium  bore. 
nioBtrioua  Troy !  renown'd  in  every  clime, 
Thnwgh  the  long  annala  of  unfolding  time ! 
Bow  oA,  thy  royal  bulwarka  lo  defend, 
Thoa  Bsw'at  thy  tutelar  goda  in  vain  deacend ! 
Tboogh  chiefr  unnumber'd  in   her  cauae  were 


Thoogh  nationa  periah'd  on  her  bloody  plain ; 
That  refuge  of  perfidtoua  Helen 'a  shame 
Waa  doom'd  at  length  to  aink  in  Grecian  flame. 
And  BOW,  by  Time'a  deep  ploughahare  harrow'd 

o'er. 
The  aeat  of  aacred  Troy  is  found  no  more  t 
IVo  trace  of  all  her  glories  now  remains ! 
Bat  eom  and  vines  enrich  her  cultured  plaina. 


Silver  8c— winder  laves  the  verdant  shore ; 
Scamander  oft  o'arfiow'd  with  hostile  gore ! 

Not  for  removed  firom  Ilion's  fomoua  laiKi, 
In  counter  view,  appean  the  Thracian  atrand ; 
Where  beauteous  Hero,  from  the  turret's  height, 
Display'd  her  cresset  each  revolving  night ; 
Whose  gleam  directed  loved  Leander  o'er 
The  rolling  H^eepont  to  Asia's  shore. 
Till,  in  a  foted  hour,  on  Thracia's  coast. 
She  saw  her  lover's  Ufelesa  body  tost ; 
Then  felt  her  bosom  agony  severe ; 
Her  ejree,  sad  gaxing,  pour'd  th'  incessant  tear ! 
O'erwhelm'd  with  anguish,  frantic  with  despair, 
She  beat  her  beauteous  breast  and  tore  her  hair— 
On  dear  Laander's  name  in  vain  she  cried ; 
Then  headkmg  plunged  into  the  parting  tide : 
The  parting  tide  reoeired  the  lovely  weight. 
And  protklly  llow'd,  eiulting  in  its  freight ! 

Far  west  of  Thrace,  beyond  th*  iEgean  main. 
Remote  from  ocean,  liea  the  Delphic  plain. 
The  sacred  oracle  of  Phoebus  there 
High  o'er  the  mount  arose,  divinely  fiur ! 
Achaian  marble  form'd  the  gorgeous  pile ; 
August  the  fabric !  elegant  its  style ! 
On  brasen  hinges  tum'd  the  silver  doors  ; 
And  checker'd  marble  paved  the  polish'd  floors. 
The  roofo,  where  storied  tahlature  appear'd. 
On  columns  of  Corinthian  mould  were  rear'd : 
Of  shining  porphyry  the  shafb  were  firamed. 
And  round  the  hollow  dome  bright  jewels  flamed 
Apollo's  suppliant  priests,  a  Uamelesa  train ! 
Framed  their  oblation  on  the  holy  ikne : 
To  front  the  sun's  declining  ray  'twas  placed ; 
With  golden  harps  and  living  laurels  graced. 
The  sciences  and  arts  around  the  shrine 
Conspicuous  shone,  engraved  by  hands  divine ! 
Hera  iEseulapius'  snake  display'd  his  crest. 
And  burning  glories  sparkled  on  his  breast ; 
While,  from  his  eye's  insdflferable  light. 
Disease  and  Death  reooil'd,  in  headlong  flight 
Of  this  great  temple,  through  all  time  ranown*^ 
Sunk  in  oblivion,  no  remains  are  found. 

Contiguous  here,  with  hallow'd   woods    </    • 
spread, 
Parnassus  lifts  to  heaven  its  honour'd  head ; 
Where  from  the  deluge  saved,  by  Heaven's  com 


•  Mow  known  by  ths  name  of  Mcronlai. 


Deucalion  leading  Pyrrho,  hand  in  hand, 
Repeopled  all  the  desolated  land. 
Around  the  soene  unfoding  laurels  grow. 
And  aromatic  flowers  forever  blow. 
The  winged  choirs,  oo  every  tree  above, 
Carol  sweet  numbera  through  the  vocal  grove ; 
While  o'er  th'  eternal  spring  that  smiles  beneath, 
Toung  zephsm  borne  on  rosy  pinions  breathe. 
Fair  daughters  of  the  Son !  the  sacred  Nine, 
Here  wake  to  ecstasy  their  songs  divine ; 
Or  crown'd  with  myrtle  in  some  sweet  alcove, 
Attune  the  tender  strings  to  bleeding  love ; 
All  sadly  sweet  the  balmy  currents  roll, 
Soothing  to  softest  peace  the  tortured  soul, 
While  hill  and  vale  with  choral  voice  around 
The  music  of  immortal  harps  resound. 
Fair  Pleasure  leads  fai  dance  the  happy  hours,    ' 
StiU  scattering  where  she  moves  Elysian  floweni ! 
Even  now,  the  strains,  with  sweet  contagion 
fraught. 
Shed  n  delicious  langilor  o'er  the  thought— 
G  3 
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Adieu,  ye  vales,  that  smiling  peace  beetow, 
Where  Eden's  bloseoms  ever  vernal  blow ! 
Adieu,  ye  streams,  that  o'er  enchanted  ground 
In  lucid  maze  the  Aonian  hills  surround  ! 
Ye  iairy  scenes,  where  Fancy  loves  to  dwell, 
And  young  Delight,  for  ever,  O  farewell ! 
The  soul  with  tender  luxury  you  fill. 
And  o'er  the  sense  Lethean  dews  distil ! 
Awake,  O  Memory,  from  th'  inglorious  dream ! 
With  brasen  lungs  resume  the  kindling  theme ! 
Collect  thy  powers !  arouse  thy  vital  fire ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  storm,  my  verse  inspire ! 
Hoarse  as  the  whirlwinds  that  enrage  the  main. 
In  torrents  pour  along  the  swelling  strain ! 

Now,  borne  impetuous  o'er  the  boiling  deeps. 
Her  course  to  Attic  shores  the  vessel  keeps : 
The  pilots,  as  the  waves  behind  her  swell, 
Still  with  the  wheeling  stem  their  force  repel. 
For,  this  assault  should  either  quarter*  feel, 
Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel 
The  steersmen  every  bidden  turn  apply ; 
To  right  and  left  the  spokes  alternate  fly. 
Thus  when  some  conquer'd  host  retreats  in  fear. 
The  bravest  leaders  g^ard  the  broken  rear : 
Indignant  they  retire,  and  long  oppose 
Superior  armies  that  around  them  close ; 
Still  shield  the  flanks,  the  routed  squadrons  join, 
And  g^ide  the  flight  in  one  imbodied  line. 

So  they  direct  the  flying  bark  before 
Th'  impelling  floods,  that  lash  her  to  the  shore. 
As  some  benighted  traveller,  through  the  shade. 
Explores  the  devious  path  with  heart  dismay'd  ; 
While  prowling  savages  behind  him  roar. 
And  yawning  pits  and  quagmires  lurk  before — 
High  o'er  the  poop  the  audacious  seas  aspire, 
Uproll'd  in  hills  of  fluctuating  fire. 
As  some  fell  conqueror,  frantic  with  success, 
Sheds  o'er  the  nations  ruin  and  distress ; 
So,  while  the  watery  wilderness  he  roams. 
Incensed  to  sevenfold  rage  the  tempest  foams ; 
And  o'er  the  trembling  pines,  above,  below. 
Shrill  through  the  cordage  howls,  with  notes  of  wo. 
Now  thunders  wafted  from  the  burning  zone. 
Growl  from  afar,  a  deaf  and  hollow  groan ! 
The  ship's  high  battlements,  to  either  side 
For  ever  rocking,  drink  the  briny  tide  ; 
Her  joints  unhinged,  in  palsied  languors  play. 
As  ice  dissolves  beneath  the  noontide  ray. 
The  skies  asunder  torn,  a  deluge  pour ; 
The  impetuous  hail  descends  in 'Whirling  shower. 
High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays. 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze. 
Th'  ethereal  dome,  in  mournful  pomp  array 'd, 
Now  lurks  behind  impenetrable  shade ; 
Now,  flashing  round  intolerable  light. 
Redoubles  all  the  terrors  of  the  night 
Such  terrors  Sinai's  quaking  hill  o'erspread. 
When  heaven's  loud  trumpet  sounded  o'er  its 

head. 
It  seem'd,  the  wrathful  angel  of  the  wind 
Had  all  the  horrors  of  the  skies  combined  ; 
And  here,  to  one  ill-fated  ship  opposed. 
At  once  the  dreadful  magazine  disclosed. 
And  lo !  tremendous  o'er  the  deep  he  springs, 
Th'  inflaming  sulphur  flashing  from  his  wings ! — 


*  The  quarter  is  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  side ;  or  that 
part  which  Is  near  the  stem. 


Hark!  his  strong  voice  the  dismal  silence l>reaks : 
Mad  chaos  from  the  chains  of  death  awakes ! 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  rolling  peals  enlarge ; 
And  blue  on  deck  their  blazing  sides  discharge ; 
There,  all  aghast,  the  shivering  wretches  stood ; 
While  chill  suspense  and  fear  congeal 'd  their  Mood. 
Now  in  a  deluge  burst  the  living  flame. 
And  dread  concussion  rends  th'  ethereal  frame. 
Sick  Earth,  convulsive,  groans  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  Nature,  shuddering,  feels  the  horrid  roar. 

Still  the  sad  prospect  rises  on  my  sight, 
Reveal'd  in  all  its  moumful  shsde  and  light ; 
Swift  through  my  pulses  glides  the  kindling  firo. 
As  lightning  glances  on  th'  electric  wire. 
But,  ah !  the  force  of  numbers  strives  in  vain. 
The  glowing  scene  unequal  to  sustain. 

But,  lo !  at  last,  from  tenfold  darkness  bom. 
Forth  issues  o'er  the  wave  the  weeping  mora. 
Hail,  sacred  Virion !  who,  on  orient  wings. 
The  cheering  dawn  of  light  propitious  brings ! 
All  Nature,  smiling,  hail'd  the  vivid  ray. 
That  gave  her  beauties  to  returning  day : 
All  but  our  ship,  that,  groaning  on  the  tide. 
No  kind  relief,  no  gleam  of  hope  descried. 
For  now,  in  front,  her  trembling  inmates  see 
The  hills  of  Greece  emerging  on  the  lee. 
So  the  lost  lover  views  that  fatal  mom. 
On  which,  for  ever  from  his  bosom  torn. 
The  nymph  odored  resigns  her  blooming  charms. 
To  bless  with  love  some  happier  rival's  arms. 
So  to  Eliza  dawn'd  that  crael  day 
That  tore  iEneas  from  her  arms  away; 
That  saw  him  parting  never  to  retum. 
Herself  in  funeral  flames  decreed  to  bum. 
O  yet  in  clouds,  thou  genial  source  of  light. 
Conceal  thy  radiant  glories  from  our  sight ! 
Go,  with  thy  smile  adom  the  happy  plain,  [reign , 
And  gild  the  scenes  where  health  and  pleasure 
But  let  not  here,  in  scom,  thy  wanton  beam 
Insult  the  dreadful  grandeur  of  my  theme ! 

While  shoreward  now  the  bounding  vessel  flies. 
Full  in  her  van  St  George's  cliffii  arise  ; 
High  o'er  the  rest  a  pointed  crag  is  seen. 
That  hung  projecting  o'er  a  mossy  green. 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  the  danger  grows 
And  all  their  skill  relentless  fates  oppose ; 
For,  while  more  eostward  they  direct  the  prow. 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o'erflow. 
While,  as  she  wheels,  unable  to  subdue 
Her  sallies,  still  they  dread  her  broaching-to.* 
Alarming  thought !  for  now  no  more  a-lee 
Her  riven  side  could  bear  th'  invading  sea ; 
And  if  the  following  surge  she  scuds  before. 
Headlong  she  runs  upon  the  dreadful  shore: 
A  shore  where  shelves  aYid  hidden  rocks  abonnd. 
Where  Death  in  secret  ombush  lurks  around. 
Far  less  dismay'd,  Anchises'  wandering  son 
Was  seen  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  shun  : 
When  Palinurus,  from  the  helm  descried 
The  rocks  of  Scylla  on  his  eastem  side ; 


*  Broaching-to  is  a  sudden  and  involuntary  movement 
in  navigation,  wherein  a  ship,  whilst  sailing  or  scudding 
before  the  wind,  unexpectedly  turns  her  side  to  wind, 
ward.  It  is  generslly  occasioned  bj  the  diflicnUy  of 
steering  her,  or  by  some  disaster  happening  to  the 
machinery  of  the  hclno.  See  the  last  note  of  the  second 
Canto. 
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Wliile  in  the  west,  with  hidaoos  ymwn  discloMd, 
Hii  onward  path  Charybdis'  gulf  opposed. 
1^  double  danger  as  by  tune  he  viewed, 
W»  wheeling  bmtk  her  arduous  trabk  punned. 
Tliai  while  to  right  and  left  destmctioD  liee, 
Becweeo  the  extremes  the  daring  vessel  flies. 
With  botmdleas  invoIntioD,  bursting  o'er 
The  BBrUe  cliA,  loud  dashing  surges  roar ; 
Hoszse  through  each  winding  creek  the  tempest 

rsTea, 
And  holk>w  rocks  repeat  the  groan  of  waves ; 
Destraccioo  round  th'  insatiate  coast  prepares. 
To  cmah  the  trembling  ship,  unnumber'd  snares. 
But  haply  DOW  she  'scapes  the  fiital  strand. 
Though  scarce  ten  &thoms  distant  from  the  land ; 
Swift  as  the  wreapon  isMiing  from  the  bow, 
She  deavcs  the  burning  waten  with  her  prow ; 
And  forward  leaping,  with  tumultuous  haste, 
Ai  on  the  tempest's  wing  the  isle  she  past 
With  longing  eyes  and  agony  of  mind, 
Tbe  sailors  riew  this  refuge  left  behind; 
Happy  to  bribe,  with  India's  richest  ore, 
A  sde  accession  to  that  barren  shore ! 

When  in  the  dark  Peruvian  mine  confined, 
hm.  to  the  dieerful  commerce  of  mankind, 
IV  groaning  captive  wastes  his  life  away. 
For  ever  exiled  from  the  realms  of  day ; 
Ko  equal  pangs  his  bosom  agonixe, 
Wkeo  &r  above  the  aacred  light  he  eyes. 
While,  all  forlorn,  the  victim  pines  in  vain. 
For  icenes  he  never  shall  posseas  again. 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry. 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high : 
Btaide  the  cape's  projecting  verge  aro  placed 
A  fsnge  of  columns,  long  by  time  defiiced ; 
rint  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain, 
Is  eider  times,  Tritonia'a  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below,  with  maddening 

rsge, 
YVhere  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
Hm  lickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weight: 
And  now,  while  wing'd  with  ruin  fiom  on  high, 
'Ruoogh  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flaah,  quick  glancing  on  the  nervea  of  light, 
Strock  tbe  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Bodmond,  who  heard  the  piteous  groan  behind, 
Tooch'd  with  compassion  gaxed  upon  the  blind : 
And,  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
Be  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
"Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend !"  he  cries ; 
''Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies.'" — 
Tbe  helm,  bereft  of  half  its  vital* force. 
Now  scarce  subdued  the  wild  unbridled  oourae: 
Quick  to  th'  abandon'd  wheel  Arion  came. 
The  ahip'a  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Amazed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborne,  to  right  and  left  distracted  roam. 
So  gaxed  young  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay. 
When,  mounted  in  the  flaming  car  of  day, 
With  n^  and  impious  hand  the  stripling  tried 
Tbe  immortal  coursers  of  the  sun  to  guide. — 
Tbe  Teasel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh, 
Seeoa  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly ; 
Faie  tpuis  her  on: — thus  issuing  fiom  a&r. 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blaxing  star ; 
And,  aa  it  feels  th'  attmction's  kindling  force. 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  couise. 


With  mournful  look  tbe  aeamen  eyed  the  strand. 
Where  Death's  inexorable  jaws  expand : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past. 
As,  dumb  with  terror  they  beheld  the  last. 
Now,  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mule  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. — 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  Uack  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring ; 
The  fotal  sisters  on  the  surge  before, 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore. — 
The  steeramen  now  received  their  laat  command, 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend  ; 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends. 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep-crushing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  uosustain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship,  fbre-lifled  by  the  sea, 
Huris  the  tall  fobric  backward  o'er  the  lee ; 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  main  topmast  from  iu  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessels  to  regain ; 
The  waves  thoy  buffet,  till  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length. 
The  hostile  waten  close  around  their  head. 
They  sink,  for  ever,  number'd  with  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remain,  their  foarful  doom  await. 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fote ; 
The  heart,  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own. 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. — 
Albert  and  Redmond,  and  Pftlemon  here. 
With  jroung  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear ; 
E'en  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress,^ 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 
In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals ; 
And  every  bosom  fotal  terror  feels. 
Enclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main. 
They  view'd  Ih'  adjacent  shore,  but  view'd  m 

vain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  he}l. 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell. 
Such  torments  agonixe  the  damned  breast. 
While  Fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help,  their  supplis^nt  cries 

implore ; 
But  Heaven  relent)ess  deigns  to  help  no  more ! 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadfld  scene  drew  near 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakera  roair  beneath 
In  vain,  alas !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pengs  of  death. 
E'en  Zeno's  self^  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  ahudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  fomed. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proolaim'd. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  fh)nxy  and  distress. 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess ! 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  Powefs  above. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  Fate  to  prove; 
The  tottering  frame  of  Reason  yet  sustain ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain! 
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In  vain  the  ooids  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  th'  audaciouf  teas  insult  the  jrard ; 
High  o*er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade. 
And  o'er  her  burst  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  sofge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Her  shattered  top  half^buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groans !  air  trembles !  and  the  deeps  resound: 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concossioD  feels, 
And  quivering  with  the  vround,  in  torment  reels : 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agoniiing  throes. 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges :  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock: 
Down  on  the  vale  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fiited  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes. 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak ; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides: 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

O  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart. 
Like  him  the  smoQ0i  and  mournful  verse  to  dress 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress! 
Then  too  severely  uught  by  cruel  Fate, 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate, 
Then  might  I,  with  unrivaird  strains,  deplore 
Th'  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  surge,  the  stooping  mainmast  hung, 
Still  oo  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung ; 
Some,  strugglmg,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast. 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  last : 
Awjle  they  bore  th'  o'erwhelming  billow's  rage, 
Unequal  combat  writh  their  late  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yardarm  impetuous  thrown, 
On  marble  ridges  die  without  a  groan. 
Three,  with  Paleroon,  on  their  skill  depend, 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now' on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  prest  the  stony  beach  a  lifeless  crew. 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb ! 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses !  red  with  human  blood ! 
So,  pierced  with  anguish,  hoary  Priam  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed  ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel, 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steeL 
Thus  with  his  helpless  parmers  to  the  last. 
Sad  refuge !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow, 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  wo ! 
For  now  soft  nature's  sjrmpathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  hie  yearning  heart  with  powerftil  strain ; 
His  fiuthftd  wile  ibr  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas!  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  Adveisity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want  and  haidshtps  unlbwsooa  encloaad : 


His  kively  daughter  left  without  a  fri^od, 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray^— 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind. 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  gnsp  resign'd ; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  ruU'd, 
His  outstretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold— 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near, 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  dear; 
For  Death  bids  every  clenching  joint  adhereL 
All  foint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes. 
And  **  O  protect  my  wife  and  child  V*  be  cries : 
The  gushing    stream   rolls   back  th*  onfinidk'd 

sound! 
He  gasps !  he  dies !  and  tumbles  to  the  ground! 

Five  only  left  of  all  the  perish'd  throng, 
Tet  ride  the  pine  which  shoreward  drives  akng; 
With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secures. 
And  all  th'  assaults  of  hostile  waves  endures. 
O'er  the  dire  prospect  as  for  life  he  strives. 
He  looks  if  poor  Palemon  yet  survives. 
**  Ah,  wherefore,  trusting  to  unequal  art. 
Didst  thou  incautious!  from  the  wreck  depart? 
Alas !  these  rocks  all  human  skill  defy. 
Who  strikes  them  once  beyond  relief  most  die ; 
And,  now,  sore  wounded,  thou  perhaps  ait  tost 
On  these,  or  in  some  oozy  cavern  lost !" 
Thus  thought  Arion,  anxious  gazing  nmnd. 
In  vain,  his  eyes  no  more  Palemon  found. 
The  demons  of  destruction  hover  nigh. 
And  thick  their  mortal  shafts  oommissioo  d  fly : 
And  now  a  breaking  surge,  with  forceful  sway. 
Two  next  Arion  furious  tears  away ; 
Hurl'd  on  the  crags,   behold,  they  gasp!    they 

bleed! 
And  groaning,  cling  upon  th*  illusive  weed ; — 
Another  billow  burst  in  boundless  roar ! 
Arion  sinks !  and  Memory  views  no  more ! 

Ah,  total  night  and  horror  here  preside ! 
My  stuim'd  ear  tingles  to  the  whizzing  tide! 
It  is  the  funeral  knell ;  and  gliding  near, 
Methinks  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  appear! 

But  lo !  emerging  from  the  watery  grave. 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave ! 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round. 
The  wreck,  the  shores,  the  dying,  and  thediown'd. 
And  see !  enfeebled  by  repeated  shocks,    ' 
Those  two  who  scramble  on  th'  aiyaoent  rocks. 
Their  faithless  hold  no  longer  can  retain. 
They  sink  o'erwhelm'd,  and  never  rise  again ! 

Two,  with  Arion,  yet  the  mast  upbore. 
That  now  above  the  ridges  reach'd  the  shore : 
Still  trembling  to  descend,  they  downward  gaze 
With  horror  pale,  and  torpid  with  amaze  : 
The  floods  recoil !  the  ground  appears  below ! 
And  life's  faint  embers  now  rekindling  glow  ; 
A  while  they  wait  th'  exhausted  waves'  retreat. 
Then  cUmb  slow  up  the  beach  with  hands  and 

feet 
O  Heaven !  deliver'd  by  whose  sovereign  himd. 
Still  on  the  brink  of  hell  they  shuddering  stand. 
Receive  the  languid  incense  they  bestow. 
That  damp  with  death  appears  not  yet  to  glow. 
To  Thee  each  soul  the  warm  oblation  paya. 
With  trembling  ardour  of  unequal  praise. 
In  eyery  heart  dismay  with  wonder  strives. 
And  hope  the  sickeo'd  spark  of  life  rerivw  i 
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Bar  laagie  powers  Umif  eiiled  h«alih  restore, 
TQl  horror  tad  deepeir  are  felt  no  more. 
A  troop  of  GreeiaiM  wbo  inhabit  nigh« 
Aod  oft  tbeee  perile  of  tbe  deep  descry. 
Rooied  bf  tbe  bloetering  tempeot  of  the  night, 
Annona    had    dimb'd    Cokmaa't   neighbooring 

height; 
When  gasing  downward  on  th*  adjacent  flood, 
F^  to  their  view  tbe  seene  of  min  stood. 
The  sorf  with  mangled  bodies  strew'd  around. 
And  those  yet  breathing  on  the  sea-wash'd  ground ! 
TboQgh  lost  to  science  and  the  nobler  arts, 
7e<  Nature's  lore  inlbrm'd  their  ieeling  hearts ; 
Suaight  down  tbe  Tide  with  hastening  steps  they 

hied, 
Th'  anhappy  suflbreta  to  assist  and  guide* 

Meanwhile  thoae  three  escaped  beneath  explore 
The  fint  adventurous  youth  who  reach*d  the  shore ; 
Pfeoting.  with  eyes  STorted  from  the  day, 
Praoe,  helpless  on  the  tangled  beach  he  lay — 
It  ii  Palemon ;— O  what  tumults  roll 
With  hope  and  terror  in  Arion's  soul ! 
If  yai  unhurt  h^lives  again  to  Tiew 
fiii  (nend,  and  this  sole  remnant  of  our  crewt 
With  08  to  travel  through  this  foreign  lone, 
Aod  thare  the  future  good  or  ill>unknown ! 
Arion  thus :  but  ah !  sad  doom  of  Fate ! 
That  bleeding  Memory  sorrows  to  relate  - 
While  yet  afloat,  on  some  resisting  rock 
Htiribi  were  dash*d,  and  fractured  with  the  shock : 
Heart-piercing  sight!  those  cheeks,  so  late  array*d 
In  beauty's  bloom,  are  pale,  with  mortal  shade ! 
DiatilliDg  blood  his  lovely  breast  o'erepread, 
And  dogg'd  the  golden  tresses  of  his  head : 
Her  yet  the  lungs  by  this  pernicious  stroke 
Were  wounded,  or  the  vocal  organs  broke. 
Down  from  his  neck,  with  blazing  gems  array'd, 
Thy  image,  lovely  Anna,  hung  portray 'd ; 
Th'  unconscious  figure  smiling  all  serene, 
Soipended  in  a  golden  chain  was  seen. 
Haibt  thou,  soft  maiden ;  in  this  hour  of  wo. 
Beheld  him  writhing  from  the  deadly  blow. 
What  force  of  art,  what  language  could  express 
Tlune  sgony?  thine  exquisite  distress? 
Bot  tbon,  alas !  art  doom'd  to  weep  in  vain 
For  him  thine  eyes  shall  never  see  again ! 
With  dumb  amazement  pale,  Arion  gazed. 
And  cautiously  the  wounded  youth  upraised. 
Palemon  then,  with  cruel  pangs  oppress'd, 
Ib  laltaring  accents  thus  his  friend  address'd  : 

"O  rescued  from  destruction  late  so  nigh. 
Beneath  whose  fatal  influence  doom'd  I  lie ; 
Are  vre  then  exiled  to  this  Isst  retreat     « 
Of  life,  imhappy !  thus  decreed  to  meet! 
Ah!  bow  unlike  what  yester-mom  ergoy'd 
Cnefasnting  hopes,  for  ever  now  destroy'd ! 
For,  wounded  far  beyond  all  healing  power, 
Peieoion  dies,  and  this  his  final  hour: 
By  those  fell  breakers,  where  in  vain  I  strove. 
At  onee  cut  off  from  fortune,  life,  and  love ! 
Far  other  aeenes  must  soon  preeent  my  sight. 
That  lie  deep  buried  yet  in  tenfold  night. 
Ah!  wretched  father  of  a  wretched  son, 
Whom  thy  paternal  prudence  has  undone  ! 
Bom  will  remembrance  of  this  blinded  care 
Bend  down  thy  head  vrith  anguish  and  despair! 
Sodi  dire  eflbcia  from  avarice  arise. 
That  deaf  to  NaCare*s  voice  and  vainly  wise, 
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With  force  severe  endeavours  to  control 
The  noblest  passions  that  inspire  the  soul. 
But,  O  thoH  sacred  Power !  whose  law  eonneeti 
Th'  eternal  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 
Let  not  thy  chastening  ministeni  of  rage 
Afflict  with  sharp  remorse  his  feeble  age ! 
And  you,  Arion!  who  with  these  the  last 
Of  all  our  crew  survive  the  shipwreck  past — 
Ah!  cease  to  mourn!  those  friendly  tears  restrain; 
Nor  give  my  dying  moments  keener  pain ! 
Since  Heaven  may  soon  thy  wandering  steps  rd- 

store, 
When  parted,  hence,  to  England's  distant  shore , 
Shouldst  thou  th'  unwilling  messenger  ef  Fate 
To  him  the  tragic  story  first  relate, 
O!  fneiMkbip's  geneious  ardour  then  snppfea^ 
Nor  hint  the  fatal  cause  of  my  distress ; 
Nor  let  each  horrid  incident  sustain 
The  lengthen'd  tale  to  aggravate  his  pain. 
Ah !  then  remember  well  my  last  requeat. 
For  her  who  reigns  for  ever  in  my  breast ; 
Yet  let  him  prove  a  father  aiul  a  friend. 
The  helpless  maid  to  succour  and  defend. 
Say,  I  this  suit  implored  with  parting  breath. 
So  Heaven  befriend  him  at  his  hour  of  death! 
But  O,  to  lovely  Anna  shouldst  thou  tell 
What  dire  untimely  end  thy  friend  befell, 
Draw  o'er  the  dismal  scene  sofV  Pity's  veil ; 
And  lightly  touch  the  lamentable  tale : 
Say  that  my  love,  inviolably  true. 
No  change,  no  diminution  ever  knew ; 
Lo !  her  bright  image  pendant  on  my  neck. 
Is  all  Palemon  rescued  from  the  wreck : 
Take  it.  and  say,  when  panting  in  the  wave, 
I  struggled  life  and  this  alone  to  save! 

**  My  soul,  that  fluttering  hastens  to  be  free, 
Would  yet  a  train  of  thoughts  impart  to  thee ; 
But  strives  in  vain ;— the  chilling  ice  of  Death 
Congeals  my  blood,  and  choaks  the  stream  of 

breath  : 
Resign'd,  she  quits  her  comfortless  abode. 
To  course  that  long,  unknown,  eternal  road.— 
O  sacred  source  of  ever>Iiving  light ! 
Conduct  the  weary  wanderer  in  her  flight ! 
Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore. 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death  are  felt  no  more ! 

**  When  thou  some  tale  of  hapless  love  shall 
hear. 
That  steals  from  Pity's  eye  the  melting  tear. 
Of  two  chaste  hearts  by  mutual  passion  join'd 
To  absence,  sorrow,  and  despair  consign'd, 
O!  then  to  swell  the  tides  of  social  wo 
That  heal  th'  afflicted  bosom  they  o'erflow. 
While  Memory  dictates,  this  ssd  shipwreck  tell. 
And  what  distress  thy  wretched  friend  befell ! 
Then  while  in  streams  of  soft  compassion  drown'd 
The  swains  lament  and  maidens  weep  around ; 
While  lisping  children,  touch'd  with  infant  fear. 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th'  unconscious  tear ; 
O !  then  this  moral  bid  their  souls  retain, 
AU  thought*  of  happinetM  on  earth  are  vain,*** 
The  last  faint  accents  trembled  on  his  tongue. 
That  now  inactive  to  the  palate  clung ; 


-sed  scilicet  ultima  semper 


Expectaoda  dies  honiini ;  *' dicique  beatue 
AnU  obitum  neiM  tttprtmaqtufimm'a  eUbet." 
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His  bosom  heaTes  a  mortal  groan — he  diet! 
And  thades  eternal  tink  upon  hii  eyei ! 

As  thus  defiiced  in  death  Palemon  lay, 
Arion  gazed  upon  the  lifeless  clay : 
Transfixed  he  stood  with  awful  terror  fill'd. 
While  down  his  cheek  the  silent  drops  distiU*d. 

*'  O  ill-starr'd  votary,  of  unspotted  truth ! 
Untimely  perish'd  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Should  e'er  thy  friend  arrive  on  Albion's  land, 
He  will  obey,  though  painful,  thy  demand : 
His  tongue  the  dreadful  story  shall  display. 
And  all  the  horrors  of  this  dismal  day! 
Disastrous  day !  what  ruin  has  thou  bred ! 
What  anguish  to  the  living  and  the  dead ! 
How  hast  thou  leil  the  widow  all  ibriom. 
And  ever  doom'd  the  ori^ian  child  to  moum ; 


Through  life's  sad  journey  hopeless  to  «^«mJ««" 
Can  sacred  Justice  these  events  ordain  ? 
But,  O  my  soul !  avoid  that  wondrous  mass 
Where  Reason,  lost  in  eudless  error,  strays! 
As  through  this  thorny  vale  of  life  we  run. 
Great  Cause  of  all  effects,  T%y  will  be  dene!*' 
Now  had  the  Grecians  on  the  beach  arrived 
To  aid  the  helpless  few  who  yet  survived : 
While  passing  they  behold  the  waves  o'enprsd 
With  shatter'd  raAs  and  corses  of  the  dead, 
Three  still  alive,  benumbed  and  faint  they  find. 
In  mournful  silence  on  a  rock  reclined  ; 
The  generous  natives,  moved  with  social  pain. 
The  feeble  strangers  in  their  arms  stistain ; 
With  pitying  sighs  their  hapless  lot  deplore. 
And  lead  ihem  trembling  from  the  fittal  shore 


ANNE  LETITIA  BARBAULD. 


Thb  gifted  anthoreBs,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Aikin,  was  bom  at  Kilworth  Harcourt,  in  Leices- 
tenhire,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1743.  Her  education 
was  entirely  domestic,  but  the  quicknoM  of  appre- 
bmaion.  and  desire  for  learning  which  she  mani- 
feued,  induced  her  father  to  lend  her  his  assist- 
ance towards  enabling  her  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
oT  Latin  and  Greek.  On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Aikin 
tonperintend  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warring- 
Ion,  in  Lancashire,  she  accompanied  him  thither, 
in  her  fifteenth  year.  When  she  is  said  to  have 
pOMsed  great  beauty  of  person  and  vivacity  of 
intellect.  The  associates  she  met  with  at  War- 
nngton  were  in  every  way  congenial  to  her  mind, 
and  among  others,  were  Drs.  Priestley  and  En- 
Seld,  with  whom  she  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. In  1773,  she  was  induced  to  publish  a  vo- 
loine  of  her  poems,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
aame  year,  went  through  four  editions.  They 
were  followed  by  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose, 
^y  (her  brother)  and  A.  L.  Aikin,  which  con- 
■derebly  added  to  her  reputation. 

In  1774.  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Bar- 
baold,  with  whom  she  removed  to  Palgrave,  near 
Da,  in  Sufiblk,  where  her  husband  had  charge  of 
•  diasenting  congregation,  and  was  about  to  open 
a  i)osxding-scbool.  Mrs.  Barbauld  assisted  him  in 
tile  task  of  instruction ;  and  some  of  her  pupils, 
*bo  have  since  risen  to  literary  eminence,  among 
vboo  were  the  present  Mr.  Denman  and  Sir 
William  Gell,  have  acknowledged  the  value  of 
W  lessons  in  English  composition,  and  declama- 
tion. In  1775,  appeared  a  small  volume  from  her 
pen,  entitled  Devotional  Pieces,  compiled  from  the 
IWlas  of  David,  &c. ;  a  collection  which  met 
With  little  success  and  some  animadversion.  In 
1778,  she  published  her  Lessons  for  Children  from 
Two  to  Three  Years  Old ;  and,  in  1781,  Hymns  in 
Prose,  for  Children ;  both  of  which  may  be  said  to 
bave  formed  an  era  in  the  art  of  instruction,  and 
tW  former  has  been  translated  into  French,  by  M. 
ftaqaier. 

In  1785,  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  husband  gave 
np  their  school  and  visited  the  continent,  whence 
fbey  returned  to  England  in  June,  1786,  and  in  the 
folkming  year  took  up  their  residence  at  Hamp- 
sfead.    Our  auiboress  now  began  to  use  her  pen 
on  the  popular  side  of  politics,  and  published,  suc- 
eessively,  An  Address  to  the  Opposers  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ;  A  Poetical 
Epistle  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  Rejection  of  the 
Bill  for  Abolishing  the  Slave  Trade ;  Remarks  on 
Gilbert  Wakefield's  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency 


and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social  Worship;  and 
Sins  of  Government,  Sins  of  the  Nation,  or  a  Dis- 
course for  the  Fast,  which  last  appeared  in  1793. 
In  1802,  she  removed,  with  Mr.  Barbould,  to 
Stoke  Newington;  and  in  1804,  published  selec- 
tions from  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  and 
Freeholder,  with  a  preliminary  essay,  which  is 
regarded  as  her  most  successful  effort  in  literary 
criticism.  In  the  same  year,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  Correspondence  of  Richardson,  in  six  vo- 
lumes, duodecimo;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  work  is  the  very  elegant  and  interesting  life 
of  that  novelist,  and  the  able  review  of  his  works, 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress.  In  1808,  she  be- 
came a  widow ;  and  in  1810,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  British  Novelists,  with  an  introductory 
essay,  and  biographical  and  critical  notices  prefixed 
to  the  works  of  each  author.  In  the  following 
year  she  published  a  collection  of  prose  and  verse, 
under  the  title  of  The  Female  Spectator;  and  in 
the  same  year,  appeared  that  original  offipring  ot 
her  genius.  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  a 
poem.  This  was  the  last  separate  publication  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1825,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  ago.  An 
edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  a  memoir,  by  Lucy 
Aikin. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  female 
writers  which  England  has  produced ;  and  both  in 
prose  and  poetry  she  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
of  her  sex,  in  the  present  age.  With  respect  to  the 
style,  we  shall,  perhaps,  best  describe  it,  by  calling 
it  that  of  a  female  Johnson ;  and  her  Eaaay  on 
Romances  is  a  professed  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  that  great  critic.  He  is  himself  said  to  have 
allowed  it  to  be  the  best  that  was  ever  attempted ; 
"  because  it  reflected  the  colour  of  his  thoughts,  no 
less  than  the  turn  of  his  expressions.'*  S^e  is, 
however,  not  without  a  style  of  her  own,  which 
is  graceful,  easy,  and  natural :  alike  calculated  to 
engage  the  most  common,  and  the  most  elevated 
understanding.  Her  poems  are  addressed  more  to 
the  feelings  than  to  the  imagination, — more  to  the 
reason  than  the  senses;  but  the  language  never 
becomes  prosaic,  and  has  sublimity  and  pathoe, 
totally  free  from  bombast  and  affectation.  The 
spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  that  breathea 
through  her  works  pervaded  her  life,  and  she  is  an 
amiable  example  to  her  sex  that  it  is  possible  to 
combine,  without  danger  to  its  morels  or  religious 
principles,  a  manly  understanding  with  a  feminine 
and  susceptible  heart 
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CORSICA. 

^BITTEN  I^  THE  TUB  ITtk 

A  man'7  race 

or  nnflabinltUnf  ■piiit,  wise  and  brave  ; 
Who  sUU  throofh  bleeding  ages  atrugflad  hard 
To  hold  a  xeneroua  ondiminiah'd  atate ; 
Too  niacb  ia  vaia 

Thoxbom. 

Haix*.  generous  Coraica !  unconquer*d  isle ! 
The  fort  of  freedom ;  that  amidst  the  waves 
Stands  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  and  dares 
The  wildest  fury  of  the  beating  storm. 

And  are  there  yet«  in  this  late  sickly  age, 
Unkindly  to  the  towering  growths  of  virtue, 
Such  bold  exalted  spirits  1    Men  whose  deeds. 
To  the  bright  annals  of  old  Greece  opposed. 
Would  thr^w  in  shades  her  yet  unrivall'd  name. 
And  dim  the  lustre  of  her  fairest  page ! 
And  glows  the  flame  of  Liberty  so  strong 
In  this  lone  speck  of  earth !  this  spot  obscure, 
Shaggy  with  woods,  and  crusted  o'er  with  rock. 
By  slaves  surrounded,  and  by  slaves  opprev'd ! 
What  then  should  Britons  feel  {—should  they  not 

catch 
The  warm  contagion  of  heroic  ardour. 
And  kindle  at  a  Are  so  like  their  own  f 
Such  were  the  working  thoughts  which  sweli'd 
the  breast 
Of  generous  Boswell ;  when  with  nobler  aim 
And  views  beyond  the  narrow  beaten  track 
By  trivial  fancy  trod,  he  turn'd  his  course 
From  polish'd  Gallia's  soft  delicious  vales, 
From  the  gray  relics  of  imperial  Rome, 
From  her  long  galleries  of  laurell'd  stone. 
Her  chisell'd  heroes  and  her  marble  gods. 
Whose  dumb  majestic  pomp  yet  awes  the  world. 
To  animated  forms  of  patriot  seal ; 
Warm  in  the  living  majesty  of  virtue; 
Elate  with  fearless  spirit ;  firm ;  resolved ; 
By  fortune  nor  subdued,  nor  awed  by  power. 
How  raptured   fimcy  bums,  while  warm   in 
thought 
I  trace  the  pictured  landscape ;  while  I  kiss 
With  pilgrim  lips  devout  the  sacred  soil 
Scain'd  with  the  blood  of  heroes.    Cymua,  hail  I 
Hail  to  thy  rocky,  deep  indented  shores. 
And  pointed  cliffii,  which  hear  the  chafing  deep 
Incessant  foaming  round  thy  shaggy  sides. 
Hail  to  thy  winding  boys,  thy  sheltering  ports. 
And  ample  harbours,  which  inviting  stretch 
Their  hospitable  arms  to  every  sail : 
Thy  numerous  streams,  that  bunting  from  the 

clifii 
Down  the  steep  channell'd  rock  impetuous  pour 
With  grateful  murmur :  on  the  fearful  edge 
Of  the  rude  precipice,  thy  hamlets  brown 
And  straw-roofd  cots,  which  from  the  level  vale 
Scarce  seen,  amongst  the  craggy  hanging  clifis 
Seem  like  an  eagle's  nest  aerial  built. 
Thy  swelling  mountains,  brown  with  solemn 

shade 
Of  various  trees,  that  wave  their  giant  arras 
O'er  the  rough  sons  of  freedom ;  loHy  pines. 
And  hardy  fir,  and  ilex  ever  green. 
And  spHMkUng  chestnut,  with  each  humbler  plant. 


And  shrub  of  fragrant  leaf,  that  clothes  their  aides 
With  living  verdure ;  whence  the  clustering  bee 
Extracts  her  golden  dews :  the  shining  box 
And  sweet-leaved  mjrrtle,  aromatic  thyme. 
The  prickly  juniper,  and  the  green  leaf 
Which  feeds  the  spinning  worm;  while  glowing 

bright 
Beneath  the  various  foliage,  wildly  spreads 
The  arbutus,  and  rears  his  scarlet  fniit 
Luxuriant,  mantling  o'er  the  craggy  steeps  ; 
And  thy  own  native  laurel  crowns  the  scene. 
Hail  to  thy  savage  forests,  awful,  deep ; 
Thy  tangled  thickets,  and  thy  crowded  woods. 
The  haunt  of  herds  untamed ;  which  suUen  bound 
From  rock  to  rock  with  fierce  unsocial  air, 
And  wilder  gaze,  as  conscious  of  the  power 
That  loves  to  reign  amid  the  lonely  scenes 
Of  unquell'd  nature :  precipices  huge, 
And  tumbling  torrents ;  trackless  deserts,  plains 
Fenced  in  with  guardian  rocks,  whose  quarries 

teem 
With  shining  steel,  that  to  the  cultured  fields 
And  sunny  hills  which  wave  with  bearded  grain. 
Defends  their  homely  produce.    Liberty, 
The  mountain  goddess,  loves  to  range  at  large 
Amid  such  scenes,  and  on  the  iron  soil 
Prints  her  nug^ti^^  *^P*    for  these  she  scorns 
The  green  enamell'd  vales,  the  velvet  lap 
Of  smooth  savannahs,  whore  the  pillow'd  head 
Of  luxury  reposes;  balmy  gales. 
And  bowers  that  breathe  of  btiss.    For  theee^ 

when  first 
This  isle  emerging  like  a  beauteous  gem 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Tyrrhene  main, 
Rear'd  its  fair  front,  she  mark'd  it  for  her  own. 
And  with  her  spirit  warm'd.    Her  genuine  sons, 
A  broken  remnant,  from  the  generous  stock 
Of  ancient  Greece,  from  Sparta's  sad  remains. 
True  to  their  high  descent,  preserved  unqnench'd 
The  sacred  fire  through  many  a  barbarous  age : 
Whom,  nor  the  iron  rod  of  cruel  Carthage, 
Nor  the  dread  sceptre  of  imperial  Rome. 
Nor  bloody  Goth,  nor  grisly  Soracen, 
Nor  the  long  galling  yoke  of  proud  Liguria, 
Could  crush  into  sut^eciion.    Still  unquell'd 
They  rose  superior,  bursting  from  their  chains. 
And  claim'd  man's  dearest  birthright,  liberty : 
And  long,  through  many  a  hard  unequal  strife, 
Maintain'd  the  glorious  conflict ;  long  withstood. 
With  single  arm,  the  whole  collected  force 
Of  haughty  Genoa,  and  ambitious  Gaul. 
And  shall  withstand  it— Tnist  the  faithful 
It  is  not  in  the  force  of  mortal  arm. 
Scarcely  in  fate,  to  bind  the  struggling  soul 
That  gall'd  by  wanton  power,  indignant  swells 
Against  oppression ;  breathing  great  revenge. 
Careless  of  life,  determined  to  be  free. 
And  fiivouring  Heaven  approves :  for  see  the 


Born  to  exalt  his  own,  and  give  mankind 
A  glimpse  of  higher  natures :  just,  as  great; 
The  soul  of  council,  and  the  nerve  of  war; 
Of  high  unshaken  spirit,  temper'd  sweet 
With  soft  urbanity,  and  polish'd  grace. 
And  attic  wit,  and  gay  unstudied  smiles : 
Whom  Heaven  in  some  propitious  hour  endow'd 
With  every  purer  virtue :  gave  him  all 
That  lifbi  the  hero,  or  adorns  the  man. 
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OivcUb  AaeyembUme;  the  Mtrebing  glane«, 

Xaeo.  MsnniDg  4eep,  that  naitM  the  guilty  soul 

At  with  a  beam  from  heareo ;  oo  hii  brow 

Sefene.  and  ipacioiia  freot,  aet  the  broad  aeal 

Of  dignity  and  role ;  then  miled  banigm 

Oi  this  iair  pattern  of  a  God  below,  [breaat 

High  wrought,  and  breathed  into  hii  swelling 

The  large  ambitiotiB  wiah  to  mto  hie  eoontry. 

0  beaoieooa  title  to  ironMHtal  fame .'    . 

The  Bian  deiroced  to  the  pablie,  itanda 

In  the  bright  reeoida  of  soperior  worth, 

A  step  below  the  tkiea :  if  he  racceed. 

Tie  fim  fiur  lot  which  earth  aflbrda,  ia  hia: 

And  if  he  ftlb,  he  falls  above  a  throne. 

When  todi  their  le.ider,  can  the  brave  despair  f 

Freedom  the  cause,  and  Paoli  the  chief! 

Soccess  to  yonr  fair  hopes '    A  British  muse. 

Though  weak  and  powerless,  lifb  her  fervent 

voice. 
And  breathes  a  prayer  for  yom  success.    O  could 
She  ecatlar  blessings  as  the  mom  sheds  dews, 
TV>  drop  npon  your  heads  *    But  patient  hope 
lf»t  wait  th*  appointed  hoar ;  secure  of  this, 
That  ne\er  with  the  indolent  and  weak 
WtU  Freedom  deign  to  dwell ;  she  roost  be  seised 
fif  that  bold  arm  that  wrestlea  for  the  blessing : 
Tie  Heaven's  best  prise,  and  most  ha  bought  with 


When  the  storm  thick^is,  when  the  combat  boms. 
And  pain  and  death  in  every  horrid  shape 
That  can  appal  the  feeble,  prowl  around. 
Then  Virtue  triumphs ;  then  her  towering  form 
Dilates  with  kindling  majesty ;  her  mien 
Breathes  a  diviner  spirit,  and  enlarged 
Each  spreading  feature,  with  an  ampler  port 
Aad  bolder  tone,  exulting,  ridea  the  storm. 
And  joys  amidst  the  tempest    Then  she  reapa 
Her  golden  harvest ;  fruits  of  nobler  growth 
And  higher  relish  than  meridian  sons 
Csn  ever  ripen ;  hit,  heroic  deeds. 
And  godlike  action.    Tis  not  meats  and  drinks, 
And  balmy  airs,  and  vernal  sans  and  showers, 
Tliat  feed  and  ripen  minds;  'tis  toil  and  danger; 
And  wrestling  with  the  stubborn  gripe  of  fate  ; 
And  war,  and  sharp  distress,  and  paths  obscure 
And  dubioos.    The  bold  swimmer  joys  not  so 
To  feel  the  proud  waves  under  him,  and  beat 
With  strong  repelling  arm  the  billowy  surge ; 
The  generous  courser  does  not  so  eialt 
To  toes  his  floating  mane  against  the  wind. 
And  neigh  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  war. 
As  Virtue  to  oppose  her  swelling  breast 
Like  a  firm  shield  against  the  darts  of  fate. 
And  when  her  sons  in  that  rough  achool  have 

leara'd 
To  iroile  at  danger,  then  the  hand  that  raised, 
Shall  hush  the  storm,  and  lead  the  shining  train 
or  peaceful  years  in  bright  procession  on. 
Thtn  shall  the  shepherd's  pipe,  the  muse's  lyre, 
On  Cjrmus*  shores  be  heard  :  her  grateful  sons 
With  loud  acclaim  and  hjrmns  of  cordial  praise 
Shall  bail  their  high  deliverers;  every  name 
To  virtue  dear  be  from  oblivion  snatched 
And  placed  among  the  stars :  but  chiefly  thine, 
Thme,  Paoli,  with  sweetest  sound  shall  dwell 
On  their  applauding  lips ;  thy  sacred  name, 
lodear'd  to  long  poaterity,  some  muia, 
More  worthy  of  the  theme,  shall  oooseorata 


To  afler^es,  and  applauding  worlds 

Shall  bless  the  godlike  man  who  saved  his  country. 

•♦««*««««•« 

So  vainly  wish'd,  so  fondly  hoped  the  muse  : 
Too  fondly  hoped.    The  iron  &ies  prevail, 
And  Cymus  is  no  more.    Her  generous  sons. 
Less  vanquish'd  than  o'erwhekn'd,  by  nombers 

crush'd. 
Admired,  unaided  fell    So  strives  the  moon 
In  dubious  battle  with  the  gathering  clouds, 
And  strikes  a  splendour  through  them;  till  at 

length 
Storms  rolled  on  storms  involve  the  face  of  heaven 
And  quench  her  struggling  fires.    Forgive  the  zeal 
That,  too  presumptuous,  whisperM  better  things. 
And  read  the  book  of  destiny  amiss. 
Not  with  the  purple  colouring  of  success 
Is  virtue  best  adom*d  :  th'  attempt  is  praiae. 
There  yet  remains  a  freedom,  nobler  far 
Than  kings  or  senates  can  destroy  or  give ; 
Be3rond  the  proud  oppressor's  cruel  grasp 
Seated  secure,  oninjured,  undestroy'd  ; 
Worthy  of  gods  >— the  freedom  of  the  mind. 


THE  MOUSE»S  PETITION.* 

O  BKAR  a  pensive  prisoner's  prayer, 

For  liberty  that  sighs  : 
And  never  let  thine  heart  be  shut 

Against  the  wretch's  cries ! 

For  here  forlorn  and  sad  I  sit. 

Within  the  wiry  grate  ; 
And  tremble  at  th'  approaching  mora, 

Which  brings  impending  fate. 

If  e'er  thy  breast  with  freedom  glow'd. 
And  spura'd  a  tyrant's  chain, 

Let  not  thy  strong  oppressive  force 
A  free-bora  mouse  detain ! 

O  do  not  stain  with  guiltless  blood 

Thy  hospitable  hearth ; 
Nor  triumph  that  thy  wiles  betray 'd 

A  prise  so  little  worth. 

The  scatter'd  gleanings  of  a  feast 

My  fragal  meals  supply ; 
But  if  thine  unrelenting  heart 

That  slender  boon  deny, — 

The  cheerful  light,  the  vital  air. 
Are  blessings  widely  given ;    ' 

Let  Nature's  commoners  enjoy 
The  common  gifU  of  heaven. 

The  well-taught  philosophic  mind 

To  all  compassion  gives ; 
Casts  round  the  world  an  equol  ey 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 


*  Found  In  the  trap  where  he  had  been  confined  «n 
night  by  Dr.  Priestley,  for  <he  sske  of  making  exprri. 
ments  whh  different  kinds  of  air. 
D 
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BARBAULD. 


If  mind,— «•  ancient  Mgei  taught,— 

A  never-dying  flame. 
Still  ihifti  through  mailer's  varying  forma. 

In  every  form  the  same ; 

Beware,  leat  in  the  worm  you  cruih, 

A  brother*§  aoul  you  find ; 
And  tremble  leat  thy  luckleaa  hand 

Dislodge  a  kindred  mind. 

Or,  if  thi§  transient  gleam  of  day 

BeaUof  life  we  share,   - 
Let  pity  plead  wilhin  thy  breast 

That  little  aU  to  spare. 

So  may  thy  hospitable  board 
With  health  and  peace  be  crown*d ; 

And  every  charm  of  heartfelt  ease 
Beneath  thy  roof  be  found. 

So  when  destruction  lurks  unseen. 
Which  men.  like  mice,  may  share, 

Blay  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  path. 
And  break  the  hidden  snare. 


CHARACTERS. 

O  BORN  to  soothe  distress  and  lighten  care, 
Lively  as  soft,  and  innocent  as  fair ! 
Blest  with  that  sweet  simplicity  of  thought 
So  rarely  found,  and  never  to  be  taught ; 
Of  winning  speech,  endearing,  artless,  kind, 
The  loveliest  pattern  of  a  female  mind  ; 
Like  some  fair  spirit  from  the  realms  of  rest. 
With  all  her  native  heaven  wilhin  her  breast; 
So  pure,  so  good,  she  scarce  can  guess  at  sin. 
But  thinks  the  world  without  like  that  within ; 
Such  melting  tenderness,  so  fond  to  bless. 
Her  charity  almost  become  excess. 
Wealth  may  be  courted,  Wisdom  be  revered. 
And  Beauty  praised,  and  brutal  Strength  be  fear'd 
But  Goodness  only  can  affection  move, 
And  love  must  owe  its  origin  to  love 


niam  quicqtiid  a^it,  quoquo  vestiffia  llectit, 
Componll,  furtim,  subsequiturque  decor. 

TibuIm 

Or  gentle  manners,  and  of  taste  refined. 
With  all  the  graces  of  a  polish'd  mind ; 
Clear  sense  and  truth  still  shone  in  all  she  spoke. 
And  from  her  lips  no  idle  sentence  broke. 
Each  nicer  elegance  of  art  she  knew ; 
Correctly  fair,  and  regularly  true. 
Her  ready  fingers  plied  with  equal  skill 
The  pencil's  task,  the  needle,  or  the  quill ; 
So  poised  her  feelings,  so  composed  her  soul, 
So  subject  all  to  reason's  calm  control, — 
One  only  passion,  strong  and  unconfined, 
Disturb'd  the  balance  of  her  even  mind 
In  every  word,  and  look,  and  thought  confest — 
One  passion  ruled  despotic  in  her  breast, 
But  that  was  love ;  and  love  delights  to  bless 
The  generous  transports  of  a  fond  ezcesa. 


H  AFPT  old  man !  who  stretch'd  beneath  tha  ahad« 
Of  large  grown  trees,  or  in  the  rustic  porch 
With  woodbine  canopied,  where  linger  yet 
The  hospitable  virtues,  calm  en}oy'st 
Nature's  best  blessings  all  ^-«  healthy  age 
Ruddy  and  vigorous,  native  cheerfulnesa. 
Plain-hearted  friendship,  simple  piety. 
The  rural  manners  and  the  rural  joys 
Friendly  to  life.    O  rude  of  speech,  yet  rich 
In  genuine  worth,  not  unobserved  shall  pass 
Thy  bashful  virtues !  for  the  muse  shall  mark. 
Detect  thy  charities,  and  call  to  light 
Thy  secret  deeds  of  mercy ;  while  the  poor, 
The  desolate,  and  friendless,  at  thy  gate, 
A  numerous  family,  with  better  praise 
Shall  hallow  in  their  hearts  thy  spotleai 


Such  were  the  dames  of  old  heroic  days. 
Which  faithful  story  yet  delights  to  praise ; 
Who,  great  in  useful  works,  hung  o'er  the  loomr- 
The  mighty  mothers  of  immortal  Rome : 
Obscure,  in  sober  dignity  retired. 
They  more  deserved  than  sought  to  be  admired ; 
The  household  virtues  o'er  their  honour'd  head 
Their  simple  grace  and  modest  lustre  shed  : 
Chaste  their  attire,  their  feel  unused  to  roam. 
They  loved  the  sacred  threshold  of  their  home  ; 
Yet  true  to  glory,  fann'd  the  generous  flame. 
Bade  lovers,  brothers,  sons  aspire  to  fame ; 
In  the  young  bosom  cherish'd  Virtue's  seed. 
The  secret  springs  of  many  a  godlike  deed. 
So  the  fair  stream  in  some  seqneslcr'd  glade 
With  lowly  stale  glides  silent  through  the  ahi 
Yet  by  the  smiling  meads  her  urn  is  blest. 
With  freshest  flowers  her  rising  banks  are  draat. 
And  groves  of  laurel  by  her  sweetness  fed. 
High  o'er  the  forest  lift  their  verdant  head. 

Is  there  whom  genius  and  whom  taste  adorn 
With  rare  but  happy  union ;  in  whose  breast 
Calm,  philosophic,  thoughtful,  largely  fraught 
With  stores  of  various    knowledge,  dwell    the 

powers 
That  trace  out  secret  causes,  and  unveil 
Great  Nature's  awful  face  ?    Is  there  whose  honn 
Of  still  domestic  leisure  breathe  the  soul 
Of  friendship,  peace,  and  elegant  delight 
Beneath  poetic  shades,  where  leads  the  muse 
Through  walks  of  fragance,  and  the  fairy  groves 
Where  young  ideas  blossom  ?— Is  there  one 
Whose  tender  hai»d,  lenient  of  human  woes. 
Wards  off  the  dart  of  death,  and  smooths  the  couck 
Of  torturing  anguish  ?    On  so  dear  a  name 
May  blessings  dwell,  honour  and  cordial  praise ; 
Nor  heed  he  be  a  brother  to  be  loved. 


Champion  of  Truth,  alike  through  Nature's  field. 
And  where  in  sacred  leaves  she  shines  reveaPd.- 
Alike  in  both,  eccentric,  piercing,  bold. 
Like  his  own  lightnings,  which  no  chains   can 

hold; 
Neglecting  caution,  and  disdaining  art, 
He  seeks  no  armour  for  a  naked  heart : — 
I  Pursue  the  track  thy  ardent  genius  showa, 
I  That  like  the  sun  illumines  where  it  goes ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


» 


Trtvel  the  ymrioos  nuip  at  Science  o'er, 
Bacofd  pest  wooden,  end  diaooTer  more ; 
fwtt  thy  free  spirit  o'er  the  breethiof  page, 
Aad  wmke  the  virtue  of  a  careleat  age. 
Bat  0  forgive,  if  toached  with  fond  regret 
Fsocy  recalls  the  scenes  she  can't  forget, 
RscsUa  the  vacant  smile,  the  social  hoars 
Which  charm'd  as  once,  for  once  those  scenes 

were  oon! 

And  while  thy  praises  thnmgh  wide  realms  extend, 
We  ut  in  shades,  and  moam  the  absent  friend. 
80  where  th'  impetuoas  river  sweeps  the  plain, 
IiKlf  a  sea,  and  rashes  to  the  main ; 
While  its  firm  banks  repel  conflicting  tides. 
And  stalely  on  its  breast  the  vessel  glides ; 
Admiring  much  the  shepherd  stands  to  gaxe, 
Awe^trnck,  and  mingling  wonder  with  his  piaise ; 
Tet  more  he  loves  its  winding  path  to  trace 
Through  beds  of  flowers,  and  Nature's  rural  fooe, 
While  yet  a  stream  the  silent  vale  is  cheer'd. 
By  msny  a  recollected  scene  endear'd. 
Where  trembling  fint  beneath  the  poplar  shade 
He  toned  his  pipe,  to  suit  the  wild  cascade. 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  THE  FURNITURE  IN 
R.  PRIESTLEY'S  STUDY. 

A  MAP  of  every  country  known. 

With  not  a  foot  of  land  his  own. 

A  hit  of  folks  that  kick'd  a  dust 

Qa  thii  poor  globe,  from  Ptol.  the  Fim ; 

He  hopes,~indeed  it  is  but  foir,— 

Sooe  day  to  get  a  comer  there. 

A  gnmp  of  all  the  British  kings. 

Fair  emUem !  on  a  packthread  swings. 

Tbe  iaihers,  rang^  in  goodly  row, 

K  decent,  venera1>le  show. 

Writ  a  great  while  ago,  they  tell  us. 

And  many  an  inch  o'ertop  their  fellows. 

A  Jn?eoal  to  huiU  for  mottoes ; 

And  Grid's  tales  of  nymphs  and  grottoes. 

The  meek-robed  lawyers,  all  in  white ; 

Pore  as  the  lamb,— at  least  to  sight 

A  dielf  of  bottles,  jar  and  phial. 

By  which  the  rogues  he  can  defy  all, — 

AO  fin'd  with  lightning  keen  and  genuine, 

And  nany  a  little  imp  he'll  pen  you  in ; 

Which,  like  Le  Sage's  sprite,  let  out 

Aisong  the  neighbours  inakes  a  rout ; 

Brings  down  the  lightning  on  their  houses. 

And  lulls  their  geese,  and  frights  their  spooses. 

A  rue  thermometer,  by  which 

He  lettles  to  the  nicest  pitch, 

1^  joit  degrees  of  heat,  to  raise 

Sennons,  or  politics,  or  pl^rs. 

P»peit  and  booka,  a  strange  mix'd  olio, 

FroQ  ihilling  tonch  to  pompous  folio ; 

Answer,  remark,  reply,  rejoinder, 

Fraih  from  the  mint,  all  stamp'd  and  coui'd  here ; 

like  new-made  glass,  set  by  to  cool, 

Btfore  it  bean  the  workman's  tool. 

A  blotted  proof-sheet,  wet  from  Bowling. 

--^How  can  a  man  his  anger  hold  inf*-* 

Forgotten  rhymes,  and  college  themes, 

Wona-eaten  plans,  and  emhrjTO  schemes  ^ 


A  mass  of  hetorogeneous  matter, 

A  chaos  dark,  nor  land  nor  wator ; — 

New  books,  like  new-bom  infants,  stand. 

Waging  the  printer's  clothing  hand ; — 

Olheri,  a  motley  ragged  brood. 

Their  limbs  unlasbioo'd  all,  and  rude. 

Like  Cadmus'  haif-form'd  men  appear; 

One  rears  a  helm,  one  liAs  a  spear, 

Aim!  feet  were  lopp'd  and  fingers  torn 

Before  their  fellow  limbs  were  bom ; 

A  leg  began  to  kick  and  sprawl 

Before  the  head  was  seen  at  all. 

Which  quiet  as  a  mushroom  lay 

Till  crumbling  hillocks  gave  it  way ; 

Aiul  all,  like  controversial  writing. 

Were  bom  with  teeth,  and  sprung  up  fighting 

**  But  what  is  this,"  I  hear  jrou  cry , 
**  Which  saucily  provokes  my  eye  f* — 
A  thing  unknown,  without  a  name. 
Bom  of  the  air  and  doom'd  to  flame. 


ON  A  LADY'S  WRITING. 

Hke  even  lines  her  steady  temper  show. 
Neat  as  her  dress,  and  polish'd  as  her  brow ; 
Strong  as  her  judgment,  easy  as  her  air ; 
Correct  though  free,  and  regular  though  fiur: 
And  the  same  graces  o'er  her  pen  preside. 
That  form  her  manners  and  her  footsteps  guide 


ON  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

Iif  vain  fiur  Aobom  weeps  her  desert  plains. 
She  moves  our  envy  who  so  well  complains ; 
In  vain  has  proud  oppression  laid  her  low. 
So  sweet  a  garland  on  her  faded  brow. 
Now,  Aubum,  now  abaolve^impartial  fote. 
Which  if  it  made  thee  wrotched,  makes  thee  great 
So,  unobserved,  some  humble  plant  may  bloom, 
TiU  crush'd  it  fills  the  air  with  sweet  perfnme ; 
So,  had  thy  swains  in  ease  and  plenty  slept. 
Thy  poet  had  not  sung,  nor  Britain  wept 
Nor  let  Britannia  mourn  her  drooping  bay, 
Unhonour'd  genius,  and  her  swiA  decay ; 
O  patron  of  the  poor !  it  cannot  be. 
While  one— one  poet  yet  remains  like  thee ! 
Nor  can  the  muse  deeert  our  filvour'd  isle, 
TiU  thou  deeert  the  mnee  and  scom  her  smile 


HYMN  TO  CONTENT. 

nstora  beads 

Onmlbas  esse  dedlt,  si  qois  cognoTertt  ntl. 

Claudlui. 

O  THOU,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye ! 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vow  : 
Not  aU  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul. 

And  smooth  nnalter'd  brow. 
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O  come,  in  ■imple  vett  amy'd, 
Wiih  all  thy  sober  cheer  display'd. 

To  blew  my  longing  eight ; 
Thy  mien  coropoeed,  thy  even  pace, 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace. 

And  chaite  eubdued  delight 

No  more  by  varying  ponione  beat, 
O  genily  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  tome  pure  and  equal  sky. 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye, 

The  modest  virtues  dwell. 

Simplicity  in  Attic  vest. 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast. 

And  clear  undaunted  eye  ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  yeaiB, 
Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  through  whoae  calm  boeom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide. 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow ;  * 

And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  ofier'd  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  seuled  smiles  to  meet : 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 
He  bow*d  his  meek  submitted  head. 

And  kiss'd  thy  sainted  feet. 

But  thou,  O  nymph  retired  and  coy ! 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  f 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground. 
Moss-rose,  and  violet  blossom  round. 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  power, 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  I 
When  Autumn  friendly  to  the  moae. 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tinu  diflfuse. 

And  shed  thy  milder  day. 

When  Eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath. 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe. 

And  every  storm  is  laid  ; — 
If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice. 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothmg  voice 

Low  whispering  throagh  the  shade. 


THE  ORIGIN  OP  SONG-WRITING* 

nic  Indoclo,  prfmum  se  exercult  arcn ; 

Hel  mihi  quam  doctas  nunc  habet  Ule  asanos ! 

TiBUL. 

When  Cupid,  wanton  boy !  was  young. 
His  wings  unfledged,  and  rude  his  toif  oe, 
He  loiier*d  in  Arcadian  bowers. 
And  hid  his  bow  in  wreaths  of  flowen  ; 


>  Addressed  to  (he  AotlMr  of  Cswjloa  Soov-wrlting. 


Or  pierced  some  fond  unguarded  heart 
With  now  and  then  a  random  dart ; 
But  heroes  scorned  the  idle  boy, 
And  love  was  but  a  shepherd's  toy. 
When  Venus,  vex'd  to  see  her  child 
Amid  the  forests  thus  run  wild. 
Would  point  him  out  some  nobler  gam^- 
Gods  and  godlike  men  to  tame. 
She  seized  the  boy's  reluctant  hand. 
And  led  him  to  the  virgin  band. 
Where  the  sister  muses  round 
Swell  the  deep  majestic  sound ; 
And  in  solemn  strains  unite. 
Breathing  chaste,  severe  delight; 
Songs  of  chiefs  and  heroes  old, 
In  unsubmitting  virtue  bold  : 
Of  even  valour's  temperate  heat. 
And  toils  to  stubborn  patience  sweet ; 
Of  nodding  plumes  and  humish'd  anas. 
And  glory's  bright  terrific  charms. 

The  potent  sounds  like  lightning  dart 
Resistless  through  the  glowing  heart; 
Of  power  to  lift  the  fixed  soul 
High  o'er  Fortune's  proud  control ; 
Kindling  deep,  prophetic  musing; 
Love  of  beauteous  death  infusing ; 
Scorn,  and  unconquerable  hate 
Of  tyrant  pride's  unhallow'd  state. 
The  boy  abash'd,  and  half  afraid, 
Beheld  each  chaste  immortal  maid  : 
Pallas  spread  her  Egis  there ; 
Mars  stood  by  with  threatening  air; 
And  stem  Diana's  icy  look 
With  sudden  chill  his  bosom  struck. 

"Daughters  of  Jove,  receive  the  child," 
The  queen  of  beauty  said,  and  smiled  ; — 
Her  rosy  breath  perfumed  the  air, 
And  scatter'd  sweet  contagion  there 
Relenting  Nature  leam'd  to  languish. 
And  sicken 'd  with  delightful  anguish  .* — 
"  Receive  him  artless  yet  and  young ; 
Refine  his  air,  and  smooth  his  tongue : 
Conduct  him  through  your  fiivoorite  bowe 
Enrich'd  with  fair  perennial  flowers. 
To  solemn  shades  and  spring  that  lie 
Remote  from  each  unhallow'd  eye ; . 
Teach  him  to  spell  those  mystic  names 
That  kindle  bright  immortal  flames  : 
And  guide  his  young  unpractised  feet 
To  reach  coy  Learning's  lofty  seat'* 

Ah,  luckless  hour !  mistaken  maids. 
When  Cupid  sought  the  muses'  shades ! 
Of  their  sweetest  notes  beguiled. 
By  the  sly  insiduoos  child ; 
Now  of  power  his  darts  are  found 
Twice  ten  thousand  times  to  wound. 
Now  no  more  the  slacken'd  strings 
Breathe  of  high  immortal  things. 
But  Cupid  tunes  the  MoKe's  lyre 
To  languid  notes  of  soft  desire. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue, 
"Tis  lore  inspires  the  poet's  song. 
Hence  Sappho's  soft  infectious  page ; 
Monimia's  wo ;  Othello's  rage ; 
Abandon'd  Dido's  fruitless  prayer ; 
And  Eloisa's  long  despair ; 
The  garlartd,  blM  with  many  a  vow. 
For  htogfafr  SttAariiw'f  bnm ; 


ADDRESS   TO   THE    DEITY. 
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And  wash'd  vnth  taws,  the  mournful  vene 

lliat  FMrareh  laid  on  Jbaon't  hearte. 

Bot  awre  than  aU  the  nster  choir, 

llnuc  oonfiBM'd  the  pleasing  fire. 

Here  tOYeieign  Cupid  reign*d  alone ; 

Moiio  and  aong  were  all  hit  own. 

Sweet  as  in  old  Arcadian  plaint, 

Tlie  Britiih  pipe  has  caught  the  straim : 

And  where  the  Tweed's  pure  current  glidee. 

Or  Lifly  roUa  her  limpid  tides ; 

Or  Thames  his  oosjr  waten  leads 

Throogh  rund  bowers  or  yellow  raeadi, — 

With  many  an  old  romantic  tale 

Has  cheered  the  lone  sequester'd  rale ; 

With  many  a  sweet  and  tender  lay 

Deceived  the  tiresome  summer  day. 

Tis  yoors  to  cull  with  happy  art 

Each  meaning  verse  that  speaks  the  heart ; 

And  frir  arrajr'd,  in  order  meet, 

To  lay  the  wreath  at  Beauty's  feet 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Swirr  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire. 
Hoar  Winter's  blooming  child ;  delightfiil  Spring* 

Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 

And  swriiing  bods  are  crown'd ; 

From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth^- 
Crown'd  with  (resh  blooms  and  ever  springing 
shader- 

Turn,  hither  torn  thy  step, 

O  thou,  whose  powerful  voice 

More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed, 
Or  Lydian  flute,  can  sooth  the  madding  wind, — 

And  through  the  stormy  deep 

Breathe  thine  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best  beloved !  the  virgin  train  await 
With  songs  and  ieetal  rites,  and  joy  to  love 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among. 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns, 

^th  untired  feet ;  and  coll  thy  earliest  sweets 
To  weave  fiesh  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 
Of  him,  the  fiivoured  youth 
That  prompts  their  whisper'd  sigh. 

Vidock  thy  copious  stores, — those  tender  showen 
Thfti  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  in&nt  buds ; 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 

Thb  milky  ear's  green  stem, 

Aod  feed  the  flowering  osier's  early  shoots ; 
And  call  those  winds  which  through  the  whispering 
boughs 

With  warm  and  pleasant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  flowers. 

Now  let  me  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn, 
Aod  mark  thy  spreading  tints  steal  o'er  the  dale ; 

And  watch  with  patient  eye 

Thy  &ir  unfolding  charma. 

0 oynph,  approach!  while  yet  the  temperate  sun 
With  bashful  forehead  through  the  cold 

Throws  his  jroung  maiden  beams, 

And  with  ehaste  kisses  woos 
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The  earth's  Ikir  bosom ;  while  the  streaming  veil 
Of  lucid  doiids  with  kind  and  frequent  shade 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaie. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short  :~The  red  dog-siar 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all. 

Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  1  bid  thee  then  farewell ; 
For  O,  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contains. 

Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits. 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone. 

Fair  Spring !  whose  simplest  promise  more  delists 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  through  the  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-bom  hope 

With  aofkest  influence  breathes. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

God  of  my  life!  and  Author  of  my  days! 
Permit  my  feeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  praise; 
And  trembling,  uke  upon  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallowed  name,  to  harps  of  seraphs  sung. 
Tet  here  the  brightest  seraphs  could  no  more 
Than  veil  their  faces,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Worms,  angels,  men,  in  every  difierent  sphere, 
Are  equal  all^— for  all  are  nothing  here. 
All  nature  faints  beneath  the  mighty  luune. 
Which   nature's   works   through  all   their  parts 

proclaim. 
I  feel  that  name  my  inmost  thoughts  control. 
And  breathe  an  awful  stillness  through  my  soul ; 
As  by  a  charm,  the  waves  of  grief  subside ; 
Impetuous  Passion  stops  her  headlong  tide : 
At  thy  felt  presence  all  emotions  ceoae. 
And  my  hush'd  spirit  finds  a  sudden  peace. 
Till  every  worldly  thought  within  me  dies. 
And  earth's  gay  pageants  vanish  from  my  eyes ; 
Till  all  my  sense  is  lost  in  infinite. 
And  one  vast  object  fills  ray  aching  sight 

But  soon,  alas !  this  holy  calm  is  broke ; 
My  soul  submits  to  wear  her  wonted  ]roke ; 
With  shackled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain» 
And  mingles  with  the  dross  of  earth  again. 
But  he,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just. 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  dust. 
His  spirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  our  mind. 
Sees  the  first  wish  to  better  hopes  inclined ; 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  every  virtuous  aim. 
And  fans  the  smoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
His  ears  are  open  to  the  softest  cry, 
His  grace  descends  to  meet  the  lifted  eye ; 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  tear. 
And  sighs  are  incense  fVom  a  heart  sincere. 
Such  are  the  vows,  the  sacriflce  I  give ; 
Accept  the  vow,  and  bid  the  suppliant  live : 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  fVee ; 
Still  every  wish  that  centrea  not  in  thee ; 
Bid  my  fbnd  hopes,  my  vain  disquiets  cease. 
And  point  my  path  to  everlasting  peace. 

If  the  soft  hand  of  winning  Pleasure  leada 
By  living  waters,  and  through  flowery  meads. 
When  all  is  smiling,  iranqml.  and  serene. 
And  vernal  beaufy  paints  the  flaUering  i 
1)2 
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0  taach  me  to  elude  eech  latent  mare. 
And  whisper  to  my  eUding  hearty— Beware ! 
With  caution  let  me  hear  the  sjrren*t  voice. 
And  doabtfal.  with  a  trembling  heart,  rejoice. 
If  frjendlefls,  in  a  vale  of  tean  I  stray, 

Where  brian  Wonnd.  and  thorns  perplex  my  way, 
Still  let  my  steady  son!  thy  goodness  see. 
And  with  strong  confidence  lay  hold  on  thee ; 
With  equal  eye  my  various  lot  receive, 
Resign'd  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live ; 
Prepared  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  rod, 
While  God  is  seen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

I  read  his  awful  name,  emblazon'd  high 
With  golden  letters  on  ih'  illumined  sky ; 
Nor  less  the  mystic  characters  I  see 
Wrought  in  each  flower,  inscribed  in  every  tree ; 
In  every  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breeie 

1  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees ; 
With  thee  in  shady  solitudes  I  walk, 
With  thee  in  busy  crowded  cities  talk ; 
In  every  creature  own  thy  forming  power, 
In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 

Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  soul. 
Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fears  control : 
Thus  shall  I  rest,  unmoved  by  all  alarms. 
Secure  within  the  temple  of  thme  arms ; 
From  anxiotM  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  fiee, 
And  feel  ^nyself  omnipotent  in  thee. 

Then  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour,  draws  nigh. 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye ; 
When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  (ate 
I  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state : 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 
With  decent  triumph,  and  a  look  serene ; 
Teach  me  tb  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high. 
And  having  lived  to  Thee,  in  Thee  to  die. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING'S  MEDITATION. 

'TIS  past !  the  sultry  tyrant  of  the  south 
Has  spent  his  short-lived  rage ;  more  grateful  hoan 
Move  silent  on ;  the  skies  no  more  repel 
The  daxded  sight,  but  with  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  tempered  lustre  court  the  cherish'd  eye 
To  wander  o'er  their  sphere ;  where  hung  aloft 
Dian*s  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  high  its  beamy  horns 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.    Fair  Venus  shines 
E'en  in  the  eye  of  day ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  soften'd  radiance  iVom  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apace ;  while  meeken'd  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushea,  slow  retires 
Through  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  west. 
And  shuts  the  gates  of  day.    Tis  now  the  hour 
When  Contemplation  from  her  sunless  haunts. 
The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 
Of  unpierced  woods,  where  wrapt  in  solid  shade 
She  mused  away  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon. 
And  fed  on  thoughts  unripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Moves  forward ;  and  with  radiant  finger  points 
To  ]ron  blue  concave  sweli'd  by  breath  divine. 
Where,  one  by  one.  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
Arwake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  ether 
One  boundless  blase ;  ten  thousand  trembling  fires, 


And  dancmg  lostres,  whafe  the  imsteady  eye. 
Restless  and  daszled,  wanden  uncoofioed 
O'er  all  this  field  of  glories ;  spacious  fiald. 
And  worthy  of  the  Master :  he,  whose  haod 
With  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile 
Inscribed  the  mystic  tablet,  hung  on  high 
To  public  gaxe,  and  said,  «*  Adore,  O  man! 
The  finger  of  thy  God."    From  what  pore  wells 
Of  milky  light,  what  soft  o'erflowing  nm. 
Are  all  these  lamps  so  fill'd  f  these  fiiendty  lamps 
For  ever  streaming  o'er  the  asvre  deep 
To  point  oar  path,  and  Light  as  to  oar  hoaae. 
How  soft  they  slide  along  their  lucid  spheres ! 
And  silent  as  the  foot  of  Time,  fiiifil 
Their  destined  couises :  Natore's  self  is  hnsh'd 
And,  but  a  seatter*d  leai^  which  mstles  thrangh 
The  thick-wove  foliage,  not  a  sound  is  heard 
To  break  the  midnight  air ;  tboagh  the  raiaed  ear, 
Intensely  listening,  drinks  in  9wy  breath. 
How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  knid  the  praiae ! 
But  are  they  silent  all  f  or  is  there  not 
A  tongue  in  every  star,  that  talks  with  man. 
And  woos  him  to  be  wise  f  nor  woos  in  vain : 
This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought. 
And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  scan. 
At  this  still  boor  the  self-collected  sool 
Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  there 
Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mortal  rank ; 
An  embryo  god ;  a  spark  of  fire  divme. 
Which  must  bum  on  for  ages,  when  the  sun, — 
Fair  transitory  creature  of  a  day ! — 
Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and  wrapped  in  diades 
Forgets  his  wonted  journey  through  the  east. 

Ye  citadels  of  light,  and  seats  of  gods ! 
Perhaps  my  future  home,  from  whence  the  sool. 
Revolving  periods  past,  may  oft  look  back 
With  recollected  tendemeas  on  all 
The  various  busy  scenes  she  left  below. 
Its  deep-laid  projects,  and  its  stranse  events. 
As  on  some  fond  and  doating  tale  that  sooth'd 
Her  infant  hours— O  be  it  lawful  now 
To  tread  the  hallow'd  circle  of  j^ur  cooits. 
And  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted  awe 
Approach   3rour    burning    confines.      Seised   in 

thought. 
On  Fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  sail. 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  Earth, 
And  the  pale  Moon,  her  duteous  fair  attendant; 
From  solitary  Mars  ^  fiom  the  vast  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  balk 
Dances  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf; 
To  the  dim/verge,  the  subarbs  of  the  s]rstem. 
Where  cheerless  Saturn  midst  his  watery  moons 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp, 
Siu  like  an  exiled  monarch  :  fearless  thence 
I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of  space, 
Where,  burning  round,  ten  thousand  suns  appear. 
Of  elder  beam,  which  mk  no  leave  to  shine 
Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  borrow  light 
From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  day ; 
Sons  of  the  morning,  firs^bom  of  creation, 
And  only  less  than  Him  who  marks  their  track. 
And  guides  their  fiery  wheels.    Here  must  I  stop. 
Or  is  there  aught  beyond  T    What  hand  unsee 
Impels  me  onward  through  the  glowii^  orbs 
Of  habitable  nature,  for  remote. 
To  the  dread  confinea  of  eternal  night* 
To  solitudes  of  vast  unpeopled  space. 


A  SCHOOL    ECLOGUE. 


Tb»  deMin  of  creation,  wide  end  wUd ; 
Where  embryo  eystems  and  unkindled  tons 
Seep  in  the  womb  of  chaot  ?  fimcy  droops. 
And  thought  astoniah'd  stopa  her  bold  career. 
Bat  0  ihoa  mighty  Mind .'  whose  powerful  word 
Said,  thus  let  all  things  be,  and  thus  they  were. 
Where  ihaU  I  seek  thy  presence  ?  how  unblamed 
Imroke  thy  dread  perfection  f 
Have  the  broad  eyelids  of  the  mom  beheld  thee  ? 
Or  does  the  beamy  shoulder  of  Orion 
Sapport  thy  throne?    O  look  with  pity  down 
On  erring,  guilty  man !  not  in  thy  names 
Of  tenor  clad  :  not  with  those  thunders  arm'd 
That  conscious  Sinai  felt,  when  fear  appall'd 
The  scatter'd  tribes  j— thou  hast  a  gentler  voice, 
That  whispers  comfort  to  the  swelling  heart 
Ahish'd,  yet  longing  to  behold  her  Maker. 
Bat  now  my  soul,  unused  to  stretch  her  poweia 
In  flight  so  daring,  drops  her  weary  wing, 
And  seeks  again  the  known  accustom'd  spot, 
Dttst  up  with  sun,  and  shade,  and  lawns  and 

streams, 
A  mansion  &ir,  and  spacious  for  its  guest, 
And  full  replete  with  wonders.    Let  me  here, 
Content  and  grateful,  wait  th'  appointed  time, 
And  ripen  for  the  skies ;  the  hour  will  come 
When  all  these  splendours  bursting  on  my  sight 
Shall  stand  uoTeiled,  and  to  my  ravished  sense 
UnUxk  the  glories  of  the  world  unknown. 
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TO-MORROW. 

Sss  vdiere  the  falling  day 

In  silence  steals  away 
Behind  the  western  hills  withdrawn : 
Her  fire*  are  quench*d,  her  beauty  fled, 
While  blushes  all  her  face  o'eispread, 
As  conscious  she  had  ill  fulfill'd 

The  promise  of  the  dawn. 

Anodier  morning  soon  shall  rise. 
Another  day  salute  our  eyes, 
As  smiling  and  as  fair  as  she. 
And  make  as  many  proimses  .* 

Bat  do  not  thou 

The  tale  believe. 

They're  sisters  all. 

And  all  deceive. 


A  SCHOOL  ECLOGUE. 
EnwAJtn. 
Jtor,  William !  hist  J  what  means  that  air  so  gay  9 
TV  looks,  thy  dress,  bespeak  some  holyday  : 
Thy  hat  is  brushed ;  thy  hands,  with  wondrous 


Art  cleansed  from  garden  mouM  and  inky  stains; 
Thy  gtossy  shoes  confess  the  kckey's  care; 
^  recent  from  the  comb  shines  thy  sleek  hair. 
J^J«|god,  what  saint,  this  prodigy  has  wrought!* 
'^•cJwB  the  oanae,  and  ease  my  labouring  bought  ? 

•8sd  tsmen,  IDs  Deus  qui  Bit,  da  TItyre  noWs. 


William. 
John,  ^thful  John,  is  with  the  horses  come ; 
Mamma  prevails,  and  I  am  sent  for  home. 

Hakrt. 
Thrice  happy  whom  such  welcome  tidings  greet  •• 
Thrice  happy  who  reviews  his  native  seat ! 
For  him  the  matron  spreads  her  candied  hoard, 
And  early  strawberries  crown  the  smiling  board; 
For  him  crush*d  gooseberries  with  rich    cream 

combine, 
And  bending  boughs  their  fragrant  fruit  reaign: 
Custards  and  sillabubs  his  taste  invite ; 
Sports  fill  the  day,  and  feasts  prolong  the  night 
Think  not  I  envy,  I  admire  thy  fate  :t 
Yet,  ah !  what  diilerent  tasks  thy  comrades  wait! 
Some  in  the  grammar's  thorny  maze  to  toil. 
Some  with  rude  strokes  the  snowy  paper  soil. 
Some  o'er  barbaric  climes  in  maps  to  roam. 
Far  from  their  mother-tongue,  and  dear  loved 

horoe.t 
Harsh  names,of  uncouth  sound,  their  memories  load. 
And  oil  their  shoulders  feel  th'  unpleasant  goad. 

Edward. 
Doubt  not  our  turn  will  come  some  future  time. 
Now,  William,  hear  us  twain  contend  in  rhyme , 
For  yet  thy  horses  have  not  eat  their  hay, 
And  unoonsnmed  as  yet  th'  allotted  hour  of  play. 

William. 

Then  spout  alternate,  I  consent  to  hear,^ 
Let  no  &lse  rhyme  ofifend  my  critic  ear  ^— 
But  say,  what  prizes  shall  the  victor  hold  t 
I  guess  your  pockets  are  not  lined  with  gold ! 

Harry. 
A  ship  these  hands  have  built,  in  every  part 
Carved,  rigg'd,  and  painted,  with  the  nicest  art ; 
The  ridgy  sides  are  black  with  pitchy  store, 
From  stem  to  stem  'tis  twice  ten  inches  o'er. 
The  lofty  mast,  a  straight  smooth  hazel  framed. 
The  tackling  ailk,  the  Charming  Sally  named  ; 

Andr-but  take  heed  lest  thou  divulge  the  tale, 

The  lappet  of  my  shirt  supplied  the  sail , 
An  azure  riband  for  a  pendant  flies  .* — 
Now,  if  thy  verse  excel,  be  this  the  ptiie. 

Edward. 
For  me  at  home  the  careful  housewivea  make. 
With  plums  and  almonds  rich,  an  ample  cake. 
Smooth  is  the  top,  a  plain  of  shining  ice. 
The  West  iu  sweetness  gives,  the  East  its  spiee : 
From  soft  Ionian  isles,  well  known  to  fame, 
Ulysses  once,  the  luscious  currant  came. 
The  green  transparent  citron  Spain  bestows. 
And  from  her  golden  groves  the  orange  glows. 
So  vast  the  heaving  mass,  it  scarce  has  room 
Within  the  oven's  dark  capacious  womb; 
"Twill  be  consign'd  to  the  next  carrier's  care, 
I  cannot  yield  it  allr-be  half  thy  share. 


•  Fortunate  senez,  his  Inter  flumina  nota. 
tNoD  equidem  invldeo,  miror  msfls. 
}  At  DOS  hinc  sUl  sitientes  ibimus  Aftos, 
Pars  Scythfaun,  et  rspldom  Crstc  venlemns  Oazeoi. 
lAUemiadloelis. 
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Well  does  the  gift  thy  liqaoriih  palate  suit ; 
I  know  who  robb'd  the  orchard  of  iti  fruit* 
When  all  were  wrapt  in  sleep,  one  early  mom, 
While  yet  the  dew-drop  trembled  on  the  thorn, 
I  mark*d  when  o'er  the  quickset  hedge  you  leapt, 
And,  sly,  beneath  the  gooseberry  bushes  crept  ft' 
Then  shook  the  trees ;  a  shower  of  apples  fell, — 
And  where  the  hoard  you  kept,  I  know  full  well ; 
The  mellow  gooseberries  did  themselves  produce. 
For  through  thy  pocket  oozed  the  viscous  juice. 

Harry 
I  scorn  a  telltale,  or  I  could  declare 
How,  leave  unask'd,  you  sought  the  neighbouring 

fair; 
Then  home  by  moonlight  spurr'd  your  jaded  steed. 
And  scarce  retum'd  before  the  hour  of  bed. 
Think  how  thy  trembling  heart  had  felt  affiright. 
Had  not  our  master  snpp'd  abroad  that  night. 

Edward. 
On  the  smooth  whitewash'd  ceiling  near  thy  bed, 
Mix'd  with  thine  own,  is  Anna's  cipher  read ; 
From  wreaths  of  dusky  smoke  the  letters  flow ; — 
Whose  hand  the  waving  candle  held,  I  know. 
Fines  and  jobations  shall  thy  soul  appal. 
Whene'er  our  mistress  spies  the  sullied  wall 

Harry. 
Unconn'd  her  lesson  once,  in  idle  mood. 
Trembling  before  her  master,  Anna  stood 
I  mark'd  what  prompter  near  her  took  his  place, 
And,  whispering,  saved  the  virgin  from  disgrace : 
Much  is  the  youth  belied,  and  much  the  maid. 
Or  more  than  words  the  whisper  soft  oonvey'd. 

•    Edward. 
Think  not  I  blush  to  own  so  bright  a  flame, 
E'en  boys  for  her  assume  the  lover's  name ; — 
As  far  as  alleys  beyond  taws  we  prized 
Or  venison  pasty  ranks  above  school  pies ; 
As  much  as  peaches  beyond  apples  please. 
Or  Parmesan  excels  a  Suflblk  cheese ; 
Or  Pftlgrave  donkeys  lag  behind  a  steed,— 
So  far  do  Anna's  charms  all  other  charms  exceed. 

Harry. 

TeU,  if  thou  canst,  where  is  that  creature  bred. 
Whose  wide^tretch'd  mouth  is  larger  than  its  bead: 
Guess,  and  my  great  Apollo  thou  shalt  be,$ 
And  oake  and  ship  shall  both  remain  with  thee. 

^  Edward. 
Explain  thou  fiiat,  what  portent  late  was  seen, 
With  strides  impetuous,  posting  o'er  the  green ; 
Three  heads,  like  perbems,  the  monster  bore, 
And  one  was  sidelong  fix'd,  and  two  before ; 
Eight  legs,  depending  from  his  ample  sides, 
flach  well'built  flank  unequally  divides ; 
For  five  on  this,  on  that  side  three,  are  found. 
Four  twifUy  move,  aud  four  not  touch  the  ground. 
Long  time  the  moving  prodigy  I  view'd, 
By  gazing  men  and  barking  dogs  pursued. 


WlLUAM. 

Cease !  cease  your  carols,  both !  for  lo  the  bell. 
With  jarring  notes,  has  rung  out  Pleasure's  knell. 
Your  startled  comrades,  ere  the  game  be  done, 
Quit  their  unfinish'd  sports,  and  trembling  run. 
Hoste  to  your  forms  before  the  master  call ! 
With  thoughtful  step  he  paces  o'er  the  hall. 
Does  with  stem  looks  each  playful  loiterer  greet. 
Counts  with  his  eye,  and  marks  each  vacant  seat: 
Intense  the  buzzing  murmur  grows  around. 
Loud  through  the  dome  the  usher's  strokes  resound: 
Sneok  off,  and  to  your  places  slyly  steal. 
Before  the  prowess  of  his  arm  you  feel. 


*  Non  ego,  te  vidl,  Damonis 

t ^Tu  post  carecta  Istebas. 

t  Leota  ssliz  quantum  pallenti  cedit  olive. 
%  Die  quibus  in  terris,  et  erts  mihi  msgnus 


WHAT  DO  THE  FUTURES  SPEAK  OFI 

IN  ANSWER  TO  A  aUESTION  IN  THK  GREEK  ORAMMAl. 

They  speak  of  never-withering  shades. 

And  bowers  of  opening  joy ; 
They  promise  mines  of  fairy  gold. 

And  bliss  without  alloy 

They  whisper  strange  enchanting  things 

Within  Hope's  greedy  ears ; 
And  sure  this  tuneful  voice  exceeds 

The  music  of  the  spheres 

They  speak  of  pleasure  to  the  gay. 

And  wisdom  to  the  wise ; 
And  soothe  the  poet's  beating  heart 

With  fiune  that  never  dies. 

To  virgins  languishing  in  love, 

They  speak  the  minute  nigh ; 
And  warm  consenting  hearts  they  join. 

And  paint  the  rapture  high. 

In  every  language,  every  tongue. 
The  same  kind  things  they  say ; 

In  gentle  slumbers  speak  by  night. 
In  waking  dreams  by  day. 

Cassandra's  fate  reversed  is  theirs ; 

She,  trae,  no  faith  could  gain, — 
"rhey,  every  passing  hour  deceive, 

Tet  are  believed  again. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

Yes,  injured  woman !  rise,  assert  thy  right ! 

Wonuin !  too  long  degraded,  soom'd,  opprest; 
O  bora  to  rule  in  partial  Law's  despite. 

Resome  thy  native  empire  o'er  the  breast! 

Go  fordi  array'd  in  panoply  divine  i 
That  angel  purenees  which  admits  no  stain , 

Go,  bid  proud  man  his  boasted  rule  resign. 
And  kiss  the  golden  sceptre  of  thy  reign 

Go,  gird  thyself  with  grace ;  collect  thy  store 
Of  bright  artillery  glancing  from  afar; 

Soft  melting  tones  thy  thundering  cannon's  roar 
Blushes  and  foars  ihy  magazine  of  virar. 


WASHING-DAY. 
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T%]r  righti  are  empii* :  vfte  do  meaner 
Felt,  not  defined,  and  if  debated^  kMt  ; 

like  ncred  mjrateriea,  which  withheld  ftom  ftme. 
Shunning  diaciuaion,  are  re?ered  the  OMMt. 

Try  all  that  wit  and  art  aoggeeC  to  bend 
Of  thy  imperial  foe  the  atubbom  knee; 

Make  treacheroua  man  thy  aubject,  not  thy  friend ; 
Thoa  mayst  command,  bat  never  canat  be  free. 

Awe  the  licentiona,  and  reitrain  the  rude  ; 

Soften  the  anllen,  clear  the  cloudy  brow : 
Be,  more  than  princea'  gifta,  thy  favoon  aned ; 

She  hasarda  all,  who  will  the  least  allow. 

Bot  hope  not,  coorted  idol  of  mankind. 
On  thia  proud  eminence  aecnre  to  stay ; 

Sobdning  and  anbdaed,  thoa  soon  thalt  find 
Thy  coldnen  aoflen,  and  thy  pride  give  way. 

Then,  then,  abandon  each  ambitioua  thought, 
Conqueat  or  rule  thy  heart  ahall  feebly  move. 

In  Nature*!  achool,  by  her  aoft  maxima  taught. 
That  wparate  rights  are  lost  in  mutual  love. 


WASHING-DAT. 

And  their  voice, 

Taminf  sfaln  towards  chlkfish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  Its  sound. 

Tas  mnaea  are  tum*d  gosaips ;  they  have  loat 

Hie  boskin'd  step,  and  clear  high-aounding  phrase, 

Language  of  gods.    Come  then,  domestic  muae. 

In  ahpsfaod  measore  loosely  prattling  on 

Of  fimn  f»r  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream. 

Or  drowning  fliea,  or  shoe  lost  in  the  mire 

By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face ; 

Ckme,  muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing<day. 

Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend. 

With  bow*d  aonl.  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 

Which  week,  smooth  sliding  aAer  week,  brings  oo 

Too  soon ; — for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs 

Nor  comfort ;— ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn, 

Hie  red-arm*d  washers  come  and  chase  repoee. 

Nor  pleaaant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth, 

E*er  visited  that  day :  the  very  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared  and  reeking  hearth. 

Visits  the  pariour,— an  unwonted  guest 

The  silent  breakftst-ineal  is  soon  despatched ; 

Unimerrapled,  save  by  anxious  looks 

Csst  at  the  lowering  d(y,  if  sky  should  lower. 

From  that  last  evil,  O  preserve  us,  heavens ! 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Beoains  of  quiet :  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  «d  disasters, — dirt  and  gravel  stains 

Htrd  to  e&ce,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Sospp'd  short,— «nd  linen  horse  by  dog  thrown 

dovm. 
And  all  the  petty  miaeriea  of  life. 
Siiiiis  have  been  calm  while  stretch'd  upon  the 

rack. 
And  Ouatimozin  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 
But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 
Grset  with  a  amile  a  rainy  washing-day. 
-^nt  grant  the  welkin  fkitf  require  not  thoa 
Who  call'st  thyself  perchance  the  maater  there. 


Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  ooat. 
Or  usual  'tendance ;— ask  not,  indiscreet. 
Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  i 
Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 
Some  snug  recess  impervious:  shouldst  thou  try 
The  'customed  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 
The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs, 
Myrtle  or  roee,  all  crush'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  coarse  check'd  apron, — with  impatient  hand 
Twitch'd  off  when  showers  impend :  or  crossing 

lines 
Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 
Flaps  in  thy  fiice  abrupt    Wo  to  the  friend 
Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 
On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites  ! 
Looks  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy. 
Shall  he  receive.    Vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 
With  dinner  of  roast  chickens,  savoury  pie. 
Or  tart  or  pudding : — pudding  he  nor  tart 
That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try. 
Mending  what  can*t  be  helped,  to  kindle  mirth 
From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 
Clear  up  propitious : — the  unlucky  guest 
In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 
I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 
This  day  struck  into  me;  for  then  the  maids, 
I  ecarce  knew  why,  look'd  cross,  and  drove  roe 

froni.them: 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indnlgencies ;  jelly  or  creamy 
Relic  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  buttered  toast. 
When  butter  was  forbid ;  or  thrilling  tale 
Of  ghoat  or  witch,  or  murder— ao  I  went 
And  sheltered  me  beside  the  pariour  fire : 
There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  forms. 
Tended  Uie  little  ones,  and  watch'd  from  harm. 
Anxiously  food,  though  oft  her  spectacles 
With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 
Drawn  from  her  ravell'd  stockings,  might  have 

aoored 
One  less  indulgent — 
At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard. 
Urging  despatch  :  briskly  the  work  went  on. 
All  hands  emptoy'd  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring. 
To  fiild,  and  starch,  and  dap,  and  iron,  and  plait 
Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 
Why  washings  were.    Sometimes  through  hollow 

bowl 
Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 
The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  then 
To  aee,  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 
Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds— so  near  approach 
The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 
Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean,  haih  ils  bubbles. 
And  verse  is  one  of  them — this  roost  of  all. 


TO  MR.  8.  T.  COLERIDGE.— 1797. 

Midway  the  hill  of  science  afler  steep 
And  rugged  paths  that  tiro  the  unpractised  feet, 
A  grove  extends  in  tangled  mazes  wrought 
And  fiU'd  with  strange  enchantment :— dubious 

shapes 
Flit  through  dim  glades,  and  lure  the  eager  foot 
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Of  yonthful  ardour  lo  •temal  chtae. 

DrMHw  hang  on  every  leaf;  unearthly  forma 

Glide  through  the  gloom ;  and  myttio  vinooi  iwim 

Before  (he  cheated  eenM.    Athwart  the  mitti. 

Far  into  vacant  ipace,  huge  ahadowa  ttretch. 

And  teem  realitiee;  whUe  things  of  life, 

Obvious  to  tight  and  touch,  all  glowing  round. 

Fade  to  the  hue  of  ahadowa. — Scroplea  here. 

With  filmy  net,  moat  like  th'  autumnal  weba 

Of  floating  goaaamer,  arreat  the  foot 

Of  generous  enterprise ;  and  palsy  hope 

And  fiur  ambition  with  the  chilling  touch 

Of  aickly  heaitation  and  blank  fear. 

Nor  aeldom  Indolence  these  lawns  among 

Fixes  her  turf-built  seat ;  and  wears  the  garb 

Of  deep  philosophy,  and  museful  sits. 

In  dreamy  twilight  of  the  vacant  mind. 

Soothed  by  the  whispering  shade ;  for  soothing  soft 

The  shades ;  and  vistas  lengthening  into  air. 

With  moonbeam  rainbows  tinted.— Here  each  mind 

Of  finer  mould  acute  and  delicate, 

tn  its  high  progreaa  to  eternal  truth 

Reata  for  a  space,  in  fiiiry  bowers  entranced ; 

And  loves  the  soAen'd  light  and  tender  gloom ; 

And,  pamper*d  with  most  unsubstantial  food. 

Looks  down  indignant  on  the  grosser  world. 

And  matters  cumbrous  shaping.    Youth  beloved 

Of  Science— of  the  Muse  beloved,^ — not  here. 

Not  in  the  maze  of  metaphysic  lore. 

Build  thou  thy  place  of  resting !  lightly  tread 

The  dangerous  ground,  on  noble  aims  intent ; 

And  be  this  Circe  of  the  studious  cell 

£i\joy'd  but  still  subservient    Active  scenes 

Shall  soon  with  healthful  spirit  brace  thy  mind ; 

And  foir  eiertion  for  bright  fame  sustain'd. 

For  friends,  for  country  chase  each  spleen-fed  fog 

That  blots  the  wide  creation. — 

Now  Heaven  oooduot  thee  with  a  parent's  love ! 


THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

I 

To  learned  Athens,  led  by  fame. 
As  once  the  man  of  Tarsus  came. 

With  pity  and  surprise. 
Midst  idol  altars  as  he  stood, 
O'er  sculptured  morble,  brass,  and  wood. 

He  roU'd  his  awful  eyes. 

But  one,  apart,  his  notice  caught. 

That  seem'd  with  higher  meaning  fraught. 

Graved  on  the  wounded  stone ; 
Nor  form  nor  name  was  there  express'd ; 
Deep  reverence  fill'd  the  musing  breast. 

Perusing,  **  To  the  God  unknown.*' 

Age  after  age  has  roll'd  away. 
Altars  and  thrones  have  felt  decay. 

Sages  and  saints  have  risen ; 
AimI,  like  a  giant  roused  from  sleep, 
Man  has  explored  the  pathless  deep. 

And  lightnings  snatch'd  from  heaven. 

And  many  a  shrine  in  dust  is  laid. 
Where  kneeling  nations  homage  paid. 
By  rock,  or  fount,  or  grove ; 


Ephesian  Dian  sees  no  more 
Her  workmen  iiiae  the  silver  oi«. 
Nor  Capitolian  Jove. 

E'en  Salem's  hallow'd  courts  have  ceased 
With  solemn  pomps  her  tribes  to  feast, 

No  more  the  victim  bleeds ; 
To  censers  fill'd  with  rare  perfumes^ 
And  vestments  from  Egyptian  loons, 

A  purer  rite  succeeds. 


Tet  still,  where'er  presumptuous  man 
His  Maker's  essence  strives  to  scan. 

And  lifis  his  feeble  hands. 
Though  saint  and  sage  their  powers 
To  fathom  that  abyss  of  light. 

Ah !  stUl  that  aUar  stands. 


ODE  TO  REMORSE. 

Dkkao  oflspring  of  the  holy  light  within, 

Oflspring  of  Conscience  and  of  Sin, 
Stem  as  thine  awful  sire,  and  fraught  with  ivo. 
From  bitter  springs  thy  mother  taught  to  flow.^ 
Remorse !  To  man  alone  'tis  given 
Of  all  on  earth,  or  all  in  heaven. 
To  wretched  man  thy  bitter  cup  to  drain. 
Feel  thy  awakening  stings,  and  taste  thy  whole- 
some pain. 

Midst  Eden's  blissful  bowers. 
And  amaranthine  flowers, 
Thy  birth  portentous  dimm'd  the  orient  day, 
What  time  our  hapless  sire, 
O'ercome  by  fond  desire, 
The  high  command  presumed  to  disobey ; 
Then  didst  thou  rear  thy  snaky  crest. 
And  raise  thy  scorpion  lash  to  tear  the  guiltjr 
breast: 
And  never,  since  that  fatal  hour, 
May  man,  of  woman  born,  expect  t*  escape  thj 
power. 

Thy  goading  stings  tlie  branded  Cain 

Cross  th'  untrodden  desert  drove. 

Ere  from  his  chidling  home  and  native  plafo 

Domestic  man  had  learnt  to  rove. 

By  gloomy  shade  or  lonely  flood 
Of  vast  primeval  solitude. 
Thy  step  his  hurried  steps  pursued. 
Thy  voice  awoke  his  conscious  fears, 
For  ever  sounding  in  his  ears 

A  father's  curse,  a  brother's  blood ; 
Till  life  was  misery  too  great  to  bear. 
And  torturing  thought  was  lost  in  sullen,  dumb 

despair. 

The  king  who  sat  on  Judah's  throne. 
By  guilty  love  to  murder  wrought. 
Was  taught  thy  searching  power  to  own. 
When,  sent  of  Heaven,  the  seer  his  royal  presence 
sought 
As,  wrapt  in  artAil  phrase,  widi  sorrow  feign'd, 
He  told  of  helpless,  meek  distress. 
And  wrongs  that  sought  fiom  power  redrsM, 
The  pity-moving  tale  his  ear  oblain'd. 


ODE   TO  REMORSE. 
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And  bade  his  better  ftelingB  wake : 
Then,  sudden  as  die  trodden  snake 
On  the  scared  traveller  darts  his  fangs, 
The  prophet's   bold  rebuke  aroused  thy  keenest 
pangs. 

And  O  that  look,  that  soft  upbraiding  look ! 
A  thousand  cutting,  tender  things  it  spokor- 
The  iword  so  Istely  drswn  was  not  so  keen,— 
Which,  as  the  injured  Aiaster  tum'd  him  round. 

In  the  strange  solemn  scene. 
And  the  shrill  clarion  gave  th*  appointed  sound, 

Pierced  sudden  through  the  reins. 

Awakening  all  thy  pains, 
And  drew  a  silent  shower  of  bitter  tears 
Down  Peter's  blushing  cheek,  late  pale  with  cow- 
ard fears. 

Crael  Remorse!    where   Youth  and  Pleasure 
■port. 
And  thoughtless  Folly  keeps  her  court, — 
Crouching  midst  rosy  bowers  thou  lurk'st  unseen ; 

Slumbering  the  festal  hours  away, 
Hliile  Youth  disports  in  that  enchanting  scene ; 
Till  on  some  feted  day 
Thou  with  a  tiger-spring  dost  leap  upon  thy  prey, 
And  tear  his  helpless  breast,  o'erwhelm'd,  with 
wild  dismay. 
Mark  that  poor  wretch  with  clasped  hands! 
Pale  o*er  his  parent's  grave  he  stands, — 
T\xe  grave  by  his  ingratitude  prepared ; 
Ah  then,  where'er  he  rests  his  head, 
(ki  roses  pillow'd  or  the  softest  down. 

Though  festal  wreaths  his  temples  crowTi, 
He  well  might  envy  Guatimozin's  bed, 

With  burning  coals  and  sulphur  spread. 
And  with  less  agony  his  torturing  hour   have 
ihtred. 

For  Thou  art  by  to  point  the  keen  reproach ; 
Thou  draw'st  the  curtains  of  his  nightly  couch, 
Brin^'st    back    the    reverend    face  with   tears 
bedew'd. 
That  o'er  his  follies  yeam'd ; 
The  warnings  oft  in  vain  renew*d, 
The  looks  of  anguish  and  of  love. 
Hm  stubborn  breast  that  failed  to  move, 
^^hen  in  the  scomer's  chair  he  sat,  and  wholesome 
coonsel  spura'd. 

LiTes  there  a  man  whose  •labouring  breast 
!•  with  some  dark  and  guilty  secret  prest. 
Who  hides  within  its  inmost  fold 
Strang e  crimes  to  mortal  ear  untold  ? 
In  vain  to  sad  Chartreuse  he  flies. 
Midst  savage  rocks  snd  cloisten  dim  and  drear, 

And  there  to  shun  thee  tries : 
In  viin  untold  his  crime  to  mortal  ear, 
Silence  and  whisper'd  sounds  but  make  thy  voice 
more  clear. 

Lo.  where  the  cowled  monk  with  frantic  rage 
lifis  high  the  sounding    scourge,  his  bleeding 
shonlden  smites ! 
Penance  and  ftsis  his  anxious  thoughts  engage, 
Weary  his  days  and  joyless  are  hb  nights,     • 
His  naked  feet  the  flinty  pavement  tears. 
His  knM*  At  mwmr9  shrine  the  marble  wean  ;— 


Why  does  he  lift  the  cruel  scourge  ? 
The  restless  pilgrimage  why  urge  ? 
Tis  sll  to  quell  thy  fiercer  rage, 
Tis  all  to  sooth  thy  deep  despair,  [bear. 

He  courts  the  body's  pangs,  for  thine  he  cannot 

See  o'er  the  bleeding  coree  of  her  he  loved. 

The  jealous  murderer  bends  unmoved. 
Trembling  with  rage,  his  livid  lips  express 
His  frantic  passion's  wild  and  rash  excess. 
O  God,  she's  innocent ! — transflxt  he  stands. 
Pierced  through  with  shafls  from  thine  avenging 
hands; 
Down  his  pale  cheek  no  tear  will  flow. 
Nor  can  he  shun,  nor  can  he  bear,  his  wa 

Twas  phantoms  summon'd  by  thy  power 

Round  Richard's  couch  at  midnight  hour. 
That  scared  the  tyrant  from  unblest  repose ; 
With  frantic  haste,  "To  horse!  tohoree!"  he  cries. 
While  on  his  crowned  brow  cold  sweat-drops  rise. 

And  fancied  spears  his  spcnr  oppose ; 
But  not  the  swiftest  steed  can  bear  away 
From  thy  firm  grasp  thine  agonizing  prey. 

Thou  wast  the  fiend,  and  thou  alone, 

That  stood'st  by  Beaufort's  mitred  head. 
With  upright  hair  and  visage  ghastly  pale : 

Thy  terrora  shook  his  dying  bed. 
Past  crimes  and  blood  his  sinking  heart  assail. 
His  hands  are  clasp'd, — hark  to  that  hollow  groan! 
See  how  his  glazed,  dim  eye-balls  wildly  roll, 
Tis  not  dissolving  Nature's  pains ;  that  pang  is  of 

the  soul. 

Where  guilty  souls  are  doom'd  to  dwell, 
'Tis  thou  that  makest  their  fiercest  hell, 
The  vulture  thou  that  on  their  liver  feeds. 
As  rise  to  view  their  past  unhallow'd  deeds ; 
With  thee  conderon'd  to  stay, 
Till  time  has  roll'd  away 
Long  eras  of  uncounted  years. 
And  every  stain  is  wash'd  in  soft  repentant  tears. 

Servant  of  God — but  unbcloved — proceed. 
For  thou  must  live  and  ply  thy  scorpion  scourge : 
Thy  sharp  upbraidings  urge 
Against  th'  unrighteous  deed. 
Till  thine  accursed  mother  shall  expire. 
And  a  new  world  spring  forth  from  renovating  fire 

O !  when  the  glare  of  day  is  fled, 
And  calm,  beneath  the  evening  star, 
Reflection  leans  her  pensive  head, 

And  calls  the  passions  to  her  solemn  bar ; 

Reviews  the  censure  rash,  the  hasty  word. 
The  purposed  act  too  long  deferr'd, 
Of  time  the  wasted  treasures  lent, 
And  fair  occasions  lost,  and  golden  houn  mispent : 

When  anxious  Memory  numbera  o'er 
Each  offer'd  prize  we  failed  to  seize ; 
Or  friends  laid  low,  whom  now  no  more 
Our  fondest  love  can  serve  or  please, 
And  thou,  dread  power!  bring'st  back,  in  terrora 
drest, 
Th'  irrevocable  past,  to  stmg  the  careless  breast  t— 

O !  in  that  hour  be  mine  to  know. 
While  fiwt  the  silent  sorrows  flow. 
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And  wiadbm  chenahes  the  wholesome  pain. 

No  heavier  guilt,  no  deeper  itain, 
Than  tears  of  meek  contrition  may  atone. 
Shed  at  the  mercy-aeat  of  Heayen't  eternal  throne. 


OK   TBI 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE. 

Tes,  Britain  moumi.  as  with  electric  touch. 

For  youth,  for  love,  for  happiness  destroy'd, 

Her  universal  population  mells 

In  grief  spontaneous,  and  hard  hearts  are  moved. 

And  rough,  unpolish'd  natures  learn  to  feel 

For  those  they  envied,  levelled  in  the  dust 

By  Fate's  impartial  stroke;  and  pulpits  sound 

With  vanity  and  wo  to  earthly  goods. 

And  urge  and  dry  the  tear.— Yet  one  there  is 

IVho  midst  this  general  bunt  of  grief  remains 

In  strange  tranquillity  ;  whom  not  the  stir 

And  long-drawn  murmurs  of  the  gathering  crowd. 

That  by  his  very  windows  trail  the  pomp 

Of  hearse,  and  blazon'd  arms,  and  long  array 

Of  sad  funereal  rites,  nor  the  loud  groans 

And  deep-felt  anguish  of  a  husband's  heart, 

Can  move  to  mingle  with  this  flood  one  tear: 

In  careless  apathy,  perhaps  in  mirth, 

He  wears  the  day.    Yet  is  he  near  in  blood. 

The  very  stem  on  which  this  blossom  grew. 

And  at  his  knees  she  fondled  in  the  charm 

And  gnce  spontaneous  which  alone  belongs 

To  untaught  infancy :— Yet,  O  forbear! 

Nor  deem  him  hard  of  heart;  for  awful,  struck 

By  Heaven's  severest  visitation,  sad. 

Like  a  scathed  oak  amidst  the  forest  trees. 

Lonely  he  stands ;— leaves  bud,  and  shoot,  and  foil, 

He  holds  no  S3rmpathy  with  living  nature 

Or  time's  incessant  change.    Then  in  this  hour. 

While  pensive  thought  is  busy  with  the  woes 

And  restless  change  of  poor  humanity, 

Think  then,  O  think  of  him,  and  breathe  one 

prayer. 
From  Uie  full  tide  of  sorrow  spare  one  tear, 
For  him  who  does  not  weep ! 


THE  WAKE  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN.' 

Amut'd  in  robes  of  regal  state, 
But  stiff  and  cold  the  monarch  sate ; 
In  gorgeous  vcMs,  his  chair  beside. 
Stood  prince  and  peer,  the  nation's  pride ; 
And  paladin  and  high-bom  dame 
Their  place  amid  the  circle  claim : 
And  wands  of  office  liAed  high, 
And  arms  and  blason'd  heraldry, — 
All  mute  like  marble  statues  stand. 
Nor  raise  the  eye,  nor  move  the  hand : 
No  voice,  no  sound  to  stir  the  air. 
The  silence  of  the  gnve  is  thero. 


•  The  kings  of  Spain  fbr  nine  days  after  death  ore 
placed  aittinc  tn  robes  of  state  with  their  attendanta 
around  thero,  an^  soleomly  summoned  by  the  proper 
olBcen  to  their  meala  and  tbetr  amusements,  as  if  Bviof . 


The  portal  opens— hark,  a  voice ! 
**  Come  forth,  O  king!  O  king, rc(ioice ! 
The  bowl  is  fill'd,  the  feast  is  spread, 
Come  forth,  O  king!"— The  king  is  dead. 
The  bowl,  the  feast,  he  tastes  no  more. 
The  feast  of  life  for  him  is  o'er. 

Again  the  sounding  portals  shake. 
And  speaks  again  the  voice  that  spake : 
— **  The  sun  is  high,  the  sun  is  warm. 
Forth  to  the  field  the  gallants  swarm. 
The  foaming  bit  the  courser  champs. 
His  hoof  the  turf  impatient  stamps ; 
Light  on  their  steeds  the  hunters  spring ; 
The  sun  is  high— Come  forth,  O  king!" 

Along  these  melancholy  walla 
In  vain  the  voice  of  pleasure  calls : 
The  horse  may  neigh,  and  bay  the  bound,— 
He  hears  no  more ;  his  sleep  is  sound. 
Retire  ;^-0Bce  more  the  portals  close ; 
Leave,  leave  him  to  his  dread  reposa. 


HYMNS. 
HYBINI. 

Jehovah  reigns :  let  every  nation  hear. 
And  at  his  footstool  bow  with  holy  fear; 
Let  heaven's  high  arches  echo  with  his  name. 
And  the  wide  peopled  earth  his  praise  proclaim ; 

Then  send  it  down  to  hell's  deep  glooms  reoound- 
ing,  [ing. 

Through  all  her  caves  in  dreadful  mnrmun  sound- 
He  rules  with  wide  and  absolute  command 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  and  the  steadfast  land : 
Jehovah  reigns,  unbounded,  and  alone. 
And  all  creation  hangs  beneath  his  throne . 

He  reigns  alone ;  let  no  inferior  nature 

Usurp,  or  share  the  throne  of  the  Creator. 

He  saw  the  struggling  beams  of  infant  light 
Shoot  through  the  massy  gloom  of  ancient  night ; 
His  spirit  husb'd  the  elemental  strife. 
And  brooded  o'er  the  kindling  seeds  of  life : 
Seasons  and  months  began  their  long  procession. 
And  measured  o'er  the  year  in  bright  succession 

The  joyful  sun  sprung  up  th'  ethereal  way. 
Strong  as  a  giant,  as  a  bridegroom  gay ; 
And  the  pale  rooAn  diffused  her  shadowy  light 
Superior  o'er  the  dusky  brow  of  night; 
Ten  thousand  glittering  lamps  the  skies  adorning. 
Numerous  as  dew-drops  from  the  womb  of  morning 

Earth's  blodming  face  with  rising  flowers  he  drsst. 
And  spread  a  verdant  mantle  o'er  her  breast ; 
Then  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  pours 
The  circling  water  round  her  winding  shores. 
The  new-bom  world  in  their  cool  arms  embracing^ 
And  with  soft  murmurs  still  her  banks  caressing. 

At  length  she  rose  complete  in  finisb*d  pnde» 
All  foir  and  spotless,  like  a  virgin  bride ; 
Fresh  with  untaraish'd  lustre  as  she  stood. 
Her  Maker  bless'd  his  work,  and  call'd  it  good; 
The  morning  stars  with  jo3rful  acdamatioQ 
Eiulting  sang,  and  hail'd  the  new  creatioii. 


HYMNS. 
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Tec  ihii  ftir  frorld,  the  ci««mre  of  a  day, 
TVmgh  built  by  God's  right  hand,  most  pass 

awaj; 
Aad  kmg  obliTkm  creep  o*ar  mortal  things, 
l%e  fcte  of  cmpiras,  and  the  pride  of  Idi^ : 
Eisnal  Bight  shall  veil  their  proudest  story, 
Aad  diop  the  ouitaiii  o'er  all  homan  glory. 

The  sun  himself;  widi  weary  clouds  oppreat, 
flhtll  in  his  silent,  dark  pa?ilion  rest; 
Hm  foMen  nra  shall  broke  and  nseless  lie. 
Amidst  ^  common  rains  of  the  sky ; 
IV  stsB  rash  headlong  in  the  wild  commotion. 
And  bsthe  their  glittering  foreheads  in  the  ocean 

Bat  fix'd,  O  God !  for  ever  stands  thy  throne; 

Jehovah  reigns,  a  oniverse  ahme ; 

Hi'  ecsraal  fire  diat  feeds  each  vital  flame, 

Coneded.  or  diflbsed,  is  still  the  same. 
He  dwells  within  his  own  onAthom'd  essence. 
And  fills  an  space  with  his  unbounded  presence. 

Bat  O!  our  highest  notes  the  theme  debase, 
And  silence  is  our  least  injurious  praise ; 
Cesse,  cease  your  songs,  the  daring  flight  control, 
levere  him  in  the  stiUness  of  the  eoul ; 
With  silent  doty  meekly  bend  before  him. 
And  deep  within  your  inmost  hearts  adore  him. 


HYBfN  n.      • 

PiAUK  to  God  immortal  praise.^ 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days ; 
Boonteoos  acouroe  of  every  joy, 
Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ ; 

For  the  blessings  of  the  field. 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield. 
For  the  vine's  exalted  juice. 
For  the  generous  olive's  use ; 

Fkieks  that  whiten  all  the  plain, 
TeDow  sheaves  of  ripen'd  grain ; 
Clouds  that  drop  their  fattening  dews. 
Boos  that  temperate  warmth  diflbse  ; 

AH  that  Sprints  with  bounteous  hand 
Seatters  o'er  the  smiling  land ; 
An  that  liberal  Autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  o'erflowing  stores  : 

llieee  to  thee,  my  God.  we  owe ; 
Source  whence  all  our  bleesings  flow ; 
And  for  these  ray  soul  shall  raise 
Gtueful  vows  and  solemn  praise. 

Tet  should  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
From  its  stem  die  ripening  ear ; 
Sbould  the  fig  tree's  blasted  shoot 
Brop  her  green  untimely  fruit; 

Should  the  vine  pot  forth  no  more, 
Nor  the  olive  yield  her  store ; 


•  Alihoafh  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
Hkbe  ia  the  vines,  the  labour  of  the  oUve  sbaB  (ail. 
«dlha  lelds  shsU  yield  no  meat,  the  flocks  shall  be  eot 
«4rihim  the  f>hl.  and  there  Shan  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls : 
T«  I  «11  rejoice  to  the  Lord,  1  islO  joy  in  the  Ood  of  my 
L-IUa.  W.  17,  I& 


Though  the  sickening  flocks  should  fall. 
And  the  herds  deeert  the  stall ; 

Should  thine  alter'd  hand  restrain 
The  eariy  and  the  latter  rain ; 
Blast  each  opening  bod  of  joy. 
And  the  rising  year  destroy :         « 

Tet  to  thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows,  and  solemn  praise ; 
And,  when  every  blessing's  flown. 
Love  thee— for  thyself  alone. 


HYMN  HL 
roa  lAma  sundat. 
Again  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 

Awakes  the  kindling  ray  ; 
Unseals  the  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
And  pours  increasing  dsy. 

O  what  a  night  was  that,  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  gloom ! 

O  what  a  sun  which  broke  this  day. 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb ! 

This  dsy  be  grateful  homage  paid. 

And  loud  hosanilas  sung ; 
Let  gladness  dwell  in  every  heart. 

And  praise  on  every  tongue. 

Ten  thousand  differing  lips  shall  join 

To  hail  this  welcome  room. 
Which  scatters  blessings  from  its  wings^ 

Tb  imtions  yet  unborn. 

^eeus  the  friend  of  homan  kind, 
With  strong  compassion  moved. 

Descended  like  a  pitying  God, 
To  save  the  souls  he  loved. 

The  powers  of  darkness  leagoed  in  vain 

Tb  bind  his  soul  in  death  ; 
He  shook  their  kingdom  when  he  fell. 

With  his  expiring  breath. 

Not  long  the  toils  of  hell  C00I4  keep 

The  hope  of  Jodah's  line ; 
Corroption  never  could  take  hold 

On  aoght  so  moch  divine. 

And  now  his  conquering  chariot  wheels 

Ascend  the  lofly  skies ; 
While  broke  beneath  his  powerfhl  cross. 

Death's  iron  sceptre  lies. 

Exalted  high  at  God's  right  hand. 

The  Lord  of  all  below. 
Throogh  him  is  pardoning  love  dispensed. 

And  boundless  blessings  flow. 

And  still  for  erring,  guilty  man, 

A  brother's  pity  flows ; 
And  still  his  bleeding  heart  is  touch'd 

With  memory  of  our  woes. 

7V>  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  King, 

Glad  homage  let  roe  give ; 
And  stand  preporHl  like  thee  to  die. 
With  thee  that  I  may  live. 

E 
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HYMN  IV. 

Behold,  where  breathing  love  divine, 

Our  flying  Maiter  standi ! 
His  weeping  foUoweis  gathering  round, 

Receive  his  last  commands. 

From  that  mild  teacher's  parting  lips 

What  tender  accents  fell ! 
The  gentle  precept  which  he  gave, 

Became  iis  anthor  well 

"  Blest  is  the  man  whoae  softening  heart 

Feels  all  another's  pain ; 
To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 

Was  never  raised  in  vain. 

Whose  breast  expands  with  generous  warmth 

A  stranger's  woes  to  feel ; 
And  bleeds  in  pity  o'er  the  wound 

He  wants  the  power  to  heal. 

"  He  spreads  his  kind  supporting  arms 

Tb  every  child  of  grief; 
His  secret  bounty  largely  flows, 

And  brings  unask'd  relief. 

**  To  gentle  offices  of  love 

Hii  feet  are  never  slow : 
He  views  through  mercy*s  melting  eye 

A  brother  in  a  ibe. 

**  Peace  from  the  bosom  of  his  God, 

My  peace  to  him  I  give ; 
And  when  he  kneels  before  the  throne, 

His  trembling  soul  shall  live. 

**  To  him  protection  shall  be  shown. 

And  mercy  from  above 
Descend  on  those  who  thus  fulfil 

The  perfect  hiw  of  love." 


HYMN  V. 

Awake,  my  soul !  lift  up  thine  eyes, 
See  where  thy  foes  against  thee  rise^ 
In  long  array,  a  numerous  host  { 
Awake,  my  soul  I  or  thou  art  lost 

Here  giant  Danger  threatening  stands, 
Mustering  his  pale  terrific  bands ; 
There  Pleasure's  silken  banners  spread, 
And  willing  souls  are  captive  led. 

See  where  rebellious  passions  rage. 
And  fierce  desires  and  lusts  engage; 
The  meanest  foe  of  all  the  train 
Has  thousands  and  ten  thousands  slain. 

Thou  tread'st  upon  enchanted  ground. 
Perils  and  snares  beset  thee  round  ,* 
Beware  of  all,  guard  every  part, 
But  most,  the  traitor  in  thy  heart 

**  Come  then,  toy  soul,  now  learn  to  vrield 
The  weight  of  thine  immortal  shield ;  ** 
Put  on  the  armour  from  above 
Of  heavenly  truth  and  heavenly  love. 

The  tenor  and  the  charm  repel. 
And  powers  of  earth,  and  powen  of  hell; 
The  Bfan  of  Calvary  triumph'd  here ; 
Why  should  his  faithful  followers  fear? 


HYMN  VI. 
nous  nuENDsmp. 
How  blest  the  sacred  tie  that  binds 
In  union  sweet  according  minds ! 
How  swift  the  heavenly  course  they  ran, 
Whose  hearts,  whose  ftldi,  whose  hopes  aiea 

To  each,  the  soul  of  each  how  dear, 
What  jealous  love,  what  holy  fear! 
How  doth  the  generous  flame  within 
Refine  from  earth  and  deanae  from  sin! 

Their  streaming  tears  together  flow 
For  human  guilt  and  mortal  wo ; 
Their  ardent  prayers  together  rise. 
Like  mingling  flames  in  sacrifice. 

Together  both  they  seek  the  place 
Where  God  reveals  hb  awful  face ; 
How  high,  how  strong,  their  raptures  sweO, 
There's  none  but  kindred  souls  can  teU. 

Nor  shall  the  glowing  flame  expire 
When  nature  droops  her  sickening  fire ; 
Then  shall  they  meet  in  realms  above, 
A  heaven  of  joy — because  of  love. 


HYMN  Vn. 

"Come  unto  me  all  that  are  weary  and  heavy  Isdeo,  t 
I  will  give  you  rest" 
Come,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice, 
Come  and  make  my  paths  your  choice ; 
I  will  guide  you  to  your  home ; 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  come ! 

Thou,  who  houseless,  sole,  foriom. 
Long  hast  borne  the  proud  world's  scorn, 
Long  hast  roam'd  the  barren  waste,— 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  haste ! 

Ye,  who  toss'd  on  beds  of  pain, 
Seek  for  ease,  but  seek  in  vain. 
Ye  whose  swoll'n  and  sleepless  eyes 
Watch  to  see  the  morning  rise ; 

Ye,  by  fiercer  anguish  torn. 
In  remorse  for  guilt  who  mourn ; 
Here  repose  your  heavy  care, 
A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear ! 

Sinner,  come !  fer  here  is  fboBd 
Balm  that  flows  for  every  wound : 
Peace,  that  ever  shall  endure. 
Rest  eternal,  sacred,  sure. 


HYMN  Vra. 

"  The  world  is  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's  law." 

Lo  where  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  toil 

Yon  craggy  steeps  among ! 
Strange  their  attire,  and  strange  their  mien. 

As  wild  they  press  along. 

'    Their  eyes  with  bitter  streammg  tears 
Now  bent  towards  the  ground. 
Now  rapt,  to  heaven  their  looks  they  laipe, 
And  burets  of  song  resound. 


HYMNS. 


bt 


And  hark !  a  voice  fiom  'midst  the  throng 
Cries,  **  Stranger,  wonldst  thou  know 

Our  name,  oar  race,  oar  destined  home. 
Our  caose  of  jojr  or  wo  7— 

"  Onr  country  is  Immaaoel'i  land, 

We  seek  that  promised  soil ; 
The  soogs  of  Zion  cheer  our  hearts, 

While  strangen  here  we  toil. 

«*  Oft  do  our  eyes  with  joy  o'erflow, 

And  oft  are  bathed  in  tears : 
Tet  naught  but  heaTen  our  hopes  can  raise. 

And  naught  but  sin  our  ftais. 

**  The  flowers  diat  spring  along  die  road. 

We  scarcely  stoop  to  pluck ; 
We  walk  o'er  beds  of  shining  ore 

Nor  waste  one*  wishful  look : 


**  We  tread  the  path  our  Master  trod. 
We  bear  the  cross  he  bore ; 

And  every  thorn  that  wounds  our  feet. 
His  temples  pierced  before : 

"Our  powers  are  oft  dissolved  away 

In  ecstasies  of  lore ; 
And  while  our  bodies  wander  here. 

Our  souls  are  fix'd  above : 

"We  purge  am  mortal  dross  away, 

Be&iing  as  we  run ; 
But  while  we  die  to  earth  and 

Our  heaven  is  begun.*' 


HTMN  DL 

Jot  Id  the  followers  of  the  Lord ! 
T^ns  saith  the  sure,  the  eternal  word ; 
Not  of  earth  the  joy  it  brings, 
Tniper'd  in  eelestial  springs : 

Til  the  joy  of  pardon'd  sin, 

Wken  conscience  cries,  Tis  well  within ; 

Til  the  joy  that  fills  the  breast 

Wbn  the  paarions  sink  to  rest  I 


Til  the  joy  that  seated  deep, 
Liives  not  when  we  sigh  and  weep ; 
Itipreads  itself  In  virtuous  deeds, 
Widi  sorrow  sighs,  in  pity  bleeds. 


Stem  and  awful  are  its  tones 
When  the  patriot  martyr  groans. 
And  the  throbbing  pulse  beats  high 
To  rapture  mix'd  with  agony. 

A  tenderer,  softer  form  it  wean, 
Dissolved  in  love,  dinolved  in  tears. 
When  humble  souls  a  Saviour  greet. 
And  sinners  clasp  the  mercy  seat 

"Tis  joy  e'en  here !  a  budding  flower, 
Struggling  with  snows  and  storm  and  shower. 
And  waits  the  moment  to  expand. 
Transplanted  to  its  native  land. 


HYMN  X. 

▲    PASTOEAL  HYMN. 

«<  Gkntli  pilgrim,  tell  me  why 

Dost  thou  fold  thine  arms  and  sigh. 

And  wistful  cast  thine  eyes  around  T— 

Whither,  pilgrim,  art  thou  bound  T* 

**  The  road  to  Zion's  gates  I  seek ; 

If  thou  canst  inform  me,  speak." 

"  Keep  jTon  righ^hand  path  with  care. 

Though  crags  obstruct,  and  brambles  tear ; 

You  just  discern  a  narrow  track,— 

Enter  there  and  turn  not  back." 

**  Say  where  that  pleasant  pathway  leads. 

Winding  down  yon  flowery  meads  ? 

Songs  and  dance  the  vimy  beguiles. 

Every  &ce  is  drest  in  smiles." 

"  Shun  with  care  that  flowery  way; 

Twill  lead  thee,  pilgrim,  far  astray." 

**  Guide  or  counsel  do  I  need  f " 

**  Pilgrim,  he  who  runs  may  read." 

'*  Is  the  way  that  I  must  keep, 

Cross'd  by  waters  wide  and  deep?" 

**  Did  it  lead  through  flood  and  fire, 

Thou  must  not  stop— thou  must  not  tire. 

"  Till  I  have  my  journey  past. 

Tell  me  will  the  daylight  last  ? 

Will  the  sky  be  bright  and  clear 

Till  the  evening  shades  appear  f" 

'*  Though  the  sun  now  rides  so  high, 

Clouds  may  veil  the  evening  sky ; 

Fast  sinks  the  sun,  fast  wears  the  day, 

Thou  must  not  stop,  thou  must  not  stay : 

God  speed  thee,  pilgrim,  on  thy  way !" 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


William  Jonxs,  the  mh  of  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician,  waa  born  in  London,  in  the  jrear  1746. 
Loiing  hit  father,  when  only  three  yean  of  age,  he 
waa  left  to  the  entire  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  atrong  mind  and  good  ■enie,  and  from  whom  he 
imbibed  an  early  taate  for  literiture.  In  1753,  he 
waa  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  toon  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  matters,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  associates,  by  his  extraordinary  diligence 
and  superior  talents.  Among  his  school  fellows 
were  Dr.  Parr,  and  Bennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Clojme,  who,  in  speaking  of  yoang  Jones,  at  the 
age  eight  or  nine,  says,  he  was  even  then  *'  an  un- 
eommon  boy.'*  Describing  his  subsequent  progress 
at  Harrow,  he  sajrs,  **  great  abilities,  great  particu- 
larity of  thinkmg,  fondness  for  writing  verses  and 
plays  of  various  kinds,  and  a  degree  of  integrity 
and  manly  courage,  distinguished  him  even  at  that 
period.  I  loved  him  and  revered  him,  and,  though 
one  or  two  years  older  than  he  was,  was  always 
instructed  by  him  from  my  earliest  age."  Such  was 
his  devotion  to  study,  that  he  used  to  pass  whole 
nights  over  his  books,  until  his  eyesight  became 
afiected ;  and  Dr.  Thackeray,  the  master  of  Har- 
row, said,  **  so  active  was  the  mind  of  Jones,  that 
if  he  were  left,  naked  and  friendless,  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  he  would,  nevertheless,  find  the  road  to 
ftme  and  riches.*' 

In  1764,  he  waa  entered  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
who  advised  his  mother  to  place  him  under  the 
ioperintendence  of  some  special  pleader,  as  at  that 
early  age  he  had  made  such  a  voluntary  progress 
in  legal  acquirements,  as  to  be  able  to  put  cases 
from  an  abridgement  of  Coke's  Institutes.  At  the 
university,  instead  of  confining,  himself  to  the 
usual  discipline,  he  continued  the  course  of  classi- 
cal reading  which  he  had  commenced  at  Harrow, 
and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languagea.  During  his 
vacations,  which  he  generally  spent  in  London,  he 
learnt  riding  and  fencing ;  and  at  home  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  authors.  In  1765, 
he  became  private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  the  son  of 
Earl  Spencer ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  waa  elecu 
ed  fellow  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Bennett 

In  1767,  he  accompanied  the  Spencer  family  to 
Germany ;  and  whilst  at  Spa,  he  learnt  dancing, 
the  broad-sword  exercise,  music,  besides  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  Welsh  harp ;  **  thus,*'  to  transcribe 
an  observation  of  his  own,  **  with  the  fortune  of 
a  peasant,  giving  himself  the  education  of  a 
prince.**  On  his  return,  he  resided  with  ha  pupil 
at  Harrow,  and,  daring  his  abode  ther«.  he 
lafad  into  French  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah  ftom 


Persian,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Del» 
After  making  another  tour,  be  gave  up  his ' 
ship,  and,  in  September.  1770,  entered  hi* 
student  of  the  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of  if  ■• 
for  the  bar.    He  look  this  step  in  compltaiK  - 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
advice,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  R 
•*  was  conformable  to  my  own  inclinaiionf 
only  road  to  the  highest  stations  in  this  on  ^ 
that  of  the  law ;  and  I  need  not  add  how  p  «  , 
and  laborious  I  am.*'    The  mode  in  v 
occupied  himself  in  chamben  b  best  d«» 
his  own  pen,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Dr 
— **  I  have  learned  so  much,**  he  ssys. 
much,  written  so  much,  said  so  much,  a  , 
so  much,  since  I  conversed  with  you,  thi        "^ 
attempt  to  tell  half  what  I  have  lei> 
writ.  said,  and  thought,  my  letter  wot 
end.    I  spend  the  whole  winter  in  s 
public  speeches  of  our  greatest  lawya 
tors,  and  in  studying  our  own  admin, 
give  up  my  leisure  hours  to  a  Politic* 
the  Turks,  from  which  I  expect  son 
and  I  have  several  objects  of  amb 
cannot  trust  to  letter,  but  will  impai 
we  meet**    In  the  midat  of  all  thai, 
he  found  time  to  attend  Dr.  Williai 
tures  on  anatomy,  and  to  read  Ne^ 
and  in  1772,  he  publiahed  a  colli 
consisting,  principally,  of  transl 
Asiatic  languages.    In  the  same  y 
ed  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societ. 
appeared  his  celebrated  oommc 
Asiatica,  which  procured  him  gre 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Being  now  called  to  the  bar, 
literary  pursuits,  and  devoted  hi 
eamestnoss,  to  the  study  of 
1775,  he  became  a  regular  attt 
ster  Hall,   nnd  wenl  the  cir 
Oxford;  and  in  the  fdtowing 
solicitation,  made  a  i?omnii«)> 
Lord-chancollof  BatbufiL    It  ^ 
correspond  efice  of  c*ur  mnhvf 
call  to  the  bnr,  he  ac^ttired  ' 
as  he  s^f.  in  b  letter  to  Mr»*^ 


inr 


\w  etnployro^L' 
^p|udir'*>  (Kp 

tfi  few  ni 

^,  Uo  pi\- 
'  ItiVim, 
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SIR   WILLIAM  JONBS. 
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and.  •honljr  aAerwmidfl,  oa  the  rangnatioo  of  Sir 
Boger  Newdigmte,  he  wee  induced  to  become  e 
aodidate  for  the  representatioa  of  the  UniTenity 
of  Oifoid;  hat  the  liberality  of  hie  political  prin- 
ciplea  rendering  hii  aacoeei  hopeleai,  he  declined 
a  poU.  The  tumiiha  of  tlua  year  induced  him  to 
write  a  pempUet,  entitled.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Legal  Mode  of  aappreaaing  Riota,  with  a  Cooatita- 
tioael  Plan  of  Fatare  Defence ;  and  about  the 
aame  period  he  published  hie  celebiated  eaaay  on 
the  Law  of  Bailmenta,  in  which  he  treated  hia 
eobfect,  aaya  Mr.  Roacoe,  with  an  accuracy  of 
method  hitherto  seldom  exhibited  by  our  legal 
writers.  In  178^  he  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  in 
favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  also  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  Contitutional  Reform- 
atioo.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of  Su  Asaph,  this 
year,  he  says  it  is  **  his  wish  to  become  as  great  a 
lawyer  as  Sulpicius  ;*'  and  hints  at  giving  up 
politics,  to  the  resignation  of  which  he  vras  the 
more  inclined  in  consequence  of  a  bill  of  indic^ 
ment  beii^  preferred  against  the  divine  above- 
meotiooed.  for  publishing  a  tract,  composed  by 
Jones,  entitled,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer  and 
a  Country  Gentleman,  on  the  Principles  of  Govem- 
■ent  Of  this  our  author  immediately  avowed 
,  himself  the  writer,  by  a  letter  addreased  to  Lord 
Keuyon.  in  which  he  defended  his  positions,  and 
oootended  that  they  were  conformable  U>  the  laws 
of  Eogkod. 

His  political  principles  had  for  some  time  pre- 
vented him  obtaining  the  grand  object  of  his  am- 
bitioo, — an    Indian   judge-ship;    but  he  was  at 
Isagth,  in  March,  1783,  appointed  judge  of  the 
Sopreme  Gmrt  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  through 
the  iafloence  of  Lord  Ashburton.    Previous  to  bis 
departure  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
sod  married  Miss  Shipley,  daughter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Sl  Asaph,  with  whom  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  in 
September,  and  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions 
in  the  following  December.    Law,  literature,  and 
phiksophy,  now  engrossed  his  attention  lo  such  a 
degree,  that  his  health,  on  which  the  climate  also 
had  a  prejudicial  influence,  was  quickly  impaired. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Patrick  RussoU,  dated  Msrch, 
1784,  Jie  says,  **  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in 
India,  to  be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  «ior6tt« 
kieral&rmm,  for  which  there  b  hardly  any  remedy 
hot  abstinence  finom  too  much  food,  literary  and 
culinary.    I  rise  before  the  sun,  and  bathe  after  a 
gemle  ride ;  my  diet  is  light  and  sparing,  and  I  go 
early  to  rest ;  yet  the  activity  of  my  mind  is  loo 
stroog  for  my  constitution,  though  naturally  not 
infirm,  and  I  must  be  satisfied  with  a  valetuidina- 
rian  state  of  health."    Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
projected   the  scheme  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  of 
which  he  became  the  /irst  president,  and  contri- 
buted many  papers  to  its  memoirs.    With  a  view 
lo  rendering  himself  a  proficient  in  the  science  of 
Sanscrit  and  Hindoo  laws,  he  studied  the  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic  languagee  with  great  ardour;   and 
whilst  on  a  tour  through  the  district  of  Benares, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  composed  a  tale, 
in  vetae,  called  The  Elnchanted  Fruit,  and  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India.    In 
1790,  he  appean  to  have  received  an  offer  of  some 
ngmentation  of  hie  salary,  as,  in  a  letter  of  that 
year  10  Sir  James  Macpheison,  he  says,  *«  Really  I 


want  no  addition  to  my  fortune,  which  is  enough 
for  m»{  and  if  the  whole  legislature  of  Britain 
wera  to  oSer  me  a  station  difierent  fiom  that  I  now 
fill,  I  should  most  gratefully  and  respectfully  de- 
cline it"  He  continued,  with  inde&tigable  zeal, 
his  compilation  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
Digest;  on  the  completion  of  which  he  was  to 
have  followed  his  wife  to  England,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded thither,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  in 
the  December  of  1793.  This  intention,  however, 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  into  effect,  being  shortly 
afterwards  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  which  terminated  his  existence  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1794.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself 
is  equally  admirable  for  iu  truth  and  its  elegance. 

Here  was  deposited 

the  raortal  part  of  a  man 

who  feared  Ood,  bat  not  death ; 

and  maintained  tndependence, 

but  sought  not  riches ; 

who  ihoogbt  none  below  him 

but  the  base  and  unjust ; 

none  above  biro  but  the  wise  and  vtrtaous ; 

who  Iqved  his  parents,  kindred,  friends,  and  coantry ; 

snd  having  devoted  his  life  to  their  service, 

snd  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 

resigned  it  calmly,  giving  glory  to  his  Creator, 

wishing  peace  on  earth, 

and  good  wiU  to  all  his  creatorea 

His  character  was,  indeed,  truly  estimable  ilk 
every  respect  "  To  exquisite  taste  and  learning 
quite  unparalleled,**  says  Dr.  Parr,  **  Sir  William 
Jones  is  known  to  have  united  the  most  benevolent 
temper,  and  the  purest  morals."  His  whole  life 
was  one  unceasing  struggle  for  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  creaturas,  and,  unconnected  with  this  object, 
he  knew  no  ambition.  He  was  a  sincere  sad  pious 
Christian ;  and  in  one  of  his  latest  discourses  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  he  has  done  more  to  give 
validity  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
than  the  researches  of  any  contemporary  writers. 
His  acquirements  as  a  linguist  were  absolutely 
wonderful:  he  understood,  critically,  English, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanscrit ;  he  could  transkte,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary,  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  Ru* 
nic,  Hebrew,  Bengalee,  Hindoo,  and  Turkish ;  and 
he  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the 
Russian,  Swedish,  Coptic,  Welsh,  Chinese,  Dutch, 
Syriac,  and  several  other  languages.  In  addition 
to  his  vast  stock  of  literary  information,  he  pos- 
sessed extensive  legal  knowledge  ;  and,  as  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  his  translations,  had  sufllcient 
capacity  aiHl  taste  for  a  fint-rate  original  poet 
His  indefatigable  application  and  industry  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  equalled  ;  even  when  in  ill- 
health  he  rose  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  what 
were  called  his  houn  of  relaxation,  were  devoted 
to  studies,  which  would  have  appalled  the  most 
vigorous  minds.  In  1799,  his  widow  publishtxl  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  works,  in  six  volumes,  iblio, 
and  placed,  at  her  own  expense,  a  marble  sUitue 
of  him,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in  the  anti-chamber 
of  University  College,  Oxford ;  and,  among  other 
public  testimonies  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  voted  him  a 
monument  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  smtue  ir 
Bengal 
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CAISSA: 

OB,1Bl   OAJfX   OF 'com. 

ADVERTISEBCEMT. 

The  firtt  idea  of  the  fonowinf  piece  was  taken  from  a 
Latin  poem  of  Vida,  entitled  Scacchia  Ludaa,  wMch  waa 
traoalated  into  Italian  hj  Blarino,  and  inserted  in  the 
flAaeoth  eanto  of  his  Adonis:  the  aothor  thought  it  fthr 
to  make  an  acknowledgment,  fai  the  notes,  for  the  pas- 
sages whioh  he  borrowed  from  those  two  poets ;  tmt  he 
moA  also  do  them  the  Jostlce  to  declare,  that  most  of 
the  descriptions,  and  the  whole  story  of  Caissa,  which 
is  wriUen  in  imitation  of  Ovid,  are  his  own ;  and  their 
iknits  moM  be  impnted  to  him  only.  The  characters  in 
the  poem  are  no  less  imaginary  than  those  te  the  episode ; 
In  which  the  Invendon  of  chess  is  poetically  ascribed  to 
Hara,  though  it  is  certafai  that  the  game  was  originally 
brought  from  India. 

Of  annios  on  the  chequer'd  field  array'd,* 
And  guiltless  war  in  pleasing  form  display 'd ; 
When  two  bold  kings  contend  with  vain  alarms, 
In  ivory  this,  and  that  in  ebon  arms ; 
Sing,  sportive  maids,  that  haunt  the  sacred  hill 
Of  Pindos,  and  the  filmed  Pierian  rill. 
'^  Thou,  joy  of  all  below,  and  all  above. 
Mild  Venus,  queen  of  laughter,  queen, of  love : 
Leave  thy  bright  island,  where  on  many  a  rose 
And  many  a  pink  thy  blooming  train  repose ; 
Assist  me,  goddess !  since  a  lovely  pair 
Command  my  song,  like  thee  divinely  fair. 

Near  yon  cool  stream,  whose  living  waters  play, 
And  rise  translucent,  in  the  solar  ray ; 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  fragrant  bower. 
Where  Spring's  sof\ influence  purpled  every  flower; 
Two  smiling  nymphs  reclined  in  calm  retreat. 
And  env)ring  blossoms  crowded  round  their  seat ; 
Here,  Delia  was  enthroned,  and  by  her  side 
The  sweet  Sirena  ;  both  in  beauty's  pride : 
Thus  shine  two  roses,  fresh  with  early  bloom. 
That  from  their  native  stalk  dispense  perfume; 
Their  leaves  unfolding  to  the  dawning  day. 
Gems  of  the  glowing  mead,  and  eyes  of  May. 
A  band  of  youths  and  damsels  sat  around,   ' 
Their  flowing  locks  with  braided  m3rrt]e  bound ; 
Agatis,  in  the'graceful  dance  admired. 
And  gentle  Thyrais,  by  the  muse  inspired ; 
With  Sylvia,  fitirest  of  the  mirthful  train ; 
And  Daphnis,  doom'd  to  love,  yet  love  in  vain. 
Now,  whilst  a  purer  blush  o'erspreads  her  cheeks. 
With  soothing  accents  thus  Sirena  speaks : 

**  The  meads  and  lawns  are  tinged  with  beamy 
light. 
And  wakeful  larks  begin  their  vocal  flight; 
Whilst  on  each  bank  the  dew-drops  sweetly  smOe; 
What  sport,  my  Delia,  shall  the  hours  beguile  f 
Shall  heavenly  notes,  prolong'd  with  various  art, 
Charm  the  fond  ear,  and  warm  the  rapturous  heart? 
At  distance  shall  we  view  the  sylvan  chase ; 
Or  catch  with  silken  lines  the  finny  race  f 


Then  Delia  thus :  "Or  rather* sinoe  we  meeC 
By  chance,  assembled  in  this  cool  retreat. 
In  artful  contest  let  our  warlike  train 
Move,  welMirected,  o'er  the  coloured  plain ; 
Daphnis,  who  tavght  us  first,  the  play  shall  guide; 
Explain  its  laws,  and  o'er  the  field  preside  : 
No  priie  we  need,  our  ardour  to  inflame ; 
We  fight  with  pleasure,  if  we  fight  for  ftme." 

The  nymph  coosenls:  the  maids  and  youths 


miTATIONB. 

*  Lndimos  efBgiem  beU,  simulataque  veris 
Proelia,  buzo  acios  fictas,  et  ludiera  regna ; 
Ut  gemlnl  inter  se  reges,  albusqne  nigerqne, 
Pro  huide  oppositl  certent  bUsoloribos  armis. 
Pleite,  Berlades  Nymphv,  certamtna  tanta.        Vida. 

t  £neadum  genitrix;  homlniun  divuroque  volnptas^ 
Abna  Venus !  Ac.  LucrttiuM, 


7V>  view  the  combat,  and  the  sport  to  share ; 
But  Daphnis  most  approved  the  bold  design. 
Whom  love  instmctsd,  and  the  tuneful  Nine. 
He  rose,  and  oo  the  cedar  table  placed 
A  poliah'd  board,  with  difl!erent  coknin  graced ; 
Squares  eight  times  eight  in  equal  order  lie  ;* 
These  bright  as  snow,  those  dark  with  sable  dye; 
Like  the  broad  target  by  the  tortoise  borne. 
Or  like  the  hide  by  spotted  panthets  worn. 
Then  from  a  chest,  with  harmless  heroes  stored, 
Oer  the  smootH  plain  two  well-wrought  hosts  he 

pour'd; 
The  champions  bom'd  their  rivals  to  assail. 
Twice  eight  in  black,  twice  eight  in  milk-white 

mailrf 
In  shape  and  station  dififerent,  as  in  name^ 
Their  motions  various,  nor  their  power  the  same. 
Say,  muse!  (for   Jove   has   naught   from   thee 

oonceal'd,) 
Who  form'd  the  legions  on  the  level  field  f 

High  in  the  midst  the  reverend  kings  appear. 
And  o'er  the  rest  their  pearly  sceptres  rear : 
One  solemn  step,  mi^jesttcally  slow. 
They  gravely  move,  and  shun  the  dangerous  foe; 
If  e'er  they  call,  the  watchful  subjects  spring. 
And  die  with  rapture,  if  they  save  their  king; 
On  him  the  glory  of  the  day  depends. 
He,  once  imprison'd,  all  the  conifliet  ends. 

The  queens  exulting  near  their  consorts  stand ; 
Each  bean  a  deadly  falchion  in  her  hand ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  they  bound  with  furious  pride. 
And  thin  the  trembling  ranks  from  side  to  side ; 
Swift  as  Camilla  flying  o'er  the  main, 
Or  lightly  skimming  o'er  the  dewy  pbin : 
Fierce  as  they  seem,  some  bold  plebeian  spear 
May  pierce  their  shield,  or  stop  their  full  caaeer. 
Th%  valiant  guards,  their  minds  on  havoc  bent. 
Fill  the  next  squares,  and  watch  the  royal  tent; 
Though  weak  dieir  spears,  though  dwarfish  be  their 

height, 
Compact  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight4 


mrrATioifs. 
*  Sexaginta  Insunt  et  qustoor  ordine  sedes 
Octono ;  parte  ex  omnI,  via  Umlte  quadrat 
Ordinibus  paribus;  necnon  forma  omnibus  una 
Sedibos,  equals  et  spatioro,  sed  non  color  unos : 
Alterosnt  semper  varie,  sobenntqne  vlcissim 
Albentes  nigris ;  testudo  pleta  sapeme 
Qoalia  devexo  gestat  dlscrimina  teigo.  IWs. 

t  Agmina  bina  pari  nameroque,  et  viribos  squls, 
Bis  nlvea  com  vests  ooto,  totidemqoe  nigranti. 
Ut  varie  facies,  pariter  sunt  et  sua  cuique 
Nomina,  diversum  munns,  non  »qua  potestss.    iM. 

X  The  chief  art  hi  the  tactics  of  chess  consists  hi  the 
nice  conduct  of  the  soyal  pawns;  In  sopportiag  tbesn 
sgahtst  every  sttack ;  and,  if  they  are  taken,  In  soppljing 
their  places  with  others  equally  supported ;  a  principlei 
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1V>  right  and  loft  the  mtiiial  wings  dwplay 
Thmr  ifahung  anm,  and  tdnd  in  close  amy. 
BehoU  I  four  arehert,  eager  to  adTsnce, 
8«d  the  light  reed,  and  rash  with  sidelong  glance ; 
TVoogfa  angles,  ever,  they  assault  the  foes, 
Thie  to  the  colour,  which  at  fiist  they  chose. 
TboUMrbold  knigfats^br  ooorage  iamed  and  speed, 
Esch  knight  exalted  on  a  prancing  steed  : 
Their  arching  coarse  no  Tulgar  limit  knows,* 
TniiBf  erse  they  leap,  and  aim  insadions  bk>ws, 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  their  rapid  Soree  rsstrain, 
Bf  one  qoick  bound  two  changing  squares  they 

From  ^-arymg  hoee  renew  the  fierce  attack. 
And  rssh  Irom  Uack  to  white,  from  white  to  black. 
Foot  soleflui  elephants  the  sides  defend ; 
Beoesth  the  load  of  pooderoos  towers  they  bead : 
In  one  uialter*d  line  they  tempt  the  fight ; 
Jkm  crash  the  left,  and  now  o'erwhebn  the  right 
Bright  in  the  front  the  danntless  soldiers  raise 
'Aeir  pslirii'd  speara ;  their  steely  helmets  blaie : 
Ftepsrsd  they  stand  the  daring  fi>e  to  strike, 
I>ifect  their  progroaa,  bat  their  wounds  obUqna. 
Row  swell  di'  embattled  troops  with  hostile  rage, 
Asd  daog  their  shields,  impatient  to  engage ; 
When  Dsphnis  thas  :  «*  A  varied  plani  behold, 
Wbere  &iry  kings  their  mimic  tents  unfold. 
Af  ObefOB,  and  Mab,  his  wayward  queen, 
I^ad  forth  their  amnios  on  the  daisied  green. 
No  aortal  had  the  vrandroos  sport  contrived,' 
Bf  gods  invented,  and  from  gods  derived ; 
Fram  them  the  British  njrmphs  received  the  ganie,(t) 
And  pisy  each  mom  beneath  the  crystal  Thame ; 
Hear  then  the  tale,  which  they  to  Colin  sung. 
As  idling  o'er  the  lucid  wave  he  hung  :— 

"A  bvely  Drjrad  ranged  the  Thmcian  wild. 
Her  sir  enchanting  and  her  aspect  mild ; 
To  ehoM  the  bounding  hart  was  all  her  joy 
ATscie  from  Hymen,  and  the  Cyprian  boy ; 
O^whills and  valleys  was  her  beauty  (ained. 
And  &ir  Cansa  was  the  damsel  named. 
^n  saw  die  maid ;  with  deep  surprise  he  gated. 
Admired  her  shape,  and  every  gesture  praised : 
Ha  golden  bow  the  child  of  Venus  bent. 
And  through  his  breast  a  piercing  arrow  sent : 
Tke  md  was  Hope  ;  the  feathers,  keen  Desire; 
The  point,  her  eyes ;  the  barbs,  ethereal  fire. 
Sooe  10  the  nymph  he  pour'd  his  tender  strain ; 
IV  bsnglity  Dryad  acom*d  his  amorow  pain : 
He  told  bis  woes,  where'er  the  maid  he  found. 
And  itill  he  pressed,  yet  still  Caissa  fiown'd  ; 


M  vbkh  the  soecess  of  the  game  in  great  messore 
*^*Pttdi,  tboofhit  seemsto  be  omittedby  the  very  scon- 
nttTkk. 

IMTTATIOIfS. 

*  0  etfallo  leggier  per  dritta  Beta, 
CoBt  gl  altri,  parrtngo  uoqus  poo  fends, 
KthlfaBaattravorsa,  efiero  hi  vista 
CwTo  In  giro,  o  lonaio  U  salto  stende, 
B  aeDiire  nd  saltar  due  case  acqoisu, 
Qoei  colore  abbandooa,  e  qoesto  preode. 

MarinOf  Adone,  Vx 

t  Qna  qoooduD  soh  aqols  gaodent  speelaek  tneri 
Nereides,  vastkioo  oomls  gens  aecola  ponti; 
«|modo  pkwktaa  nmrs,  et  homkSa  rsgns  qoierunt. 

FlAi 


But  e'en  her  frowns  (ah,  what  might  smiles  have 

done!) 
Fired  all  his  soul,  and  all  his  senses  won. 
He  left  his  car,  by  raging  tigers  drawn. 
And  lonely  wander'd  o'er  the  dusky  lawn ; 
Then  lay  desponding  near  a  mormuriug  stream. 
And  fair  Caiasa  was  his  plaintive  theme. 
A  Naiad  heard  him  from  her  mossy  bed, 
And  through  the  crystal  raised  her  placid  bead 
Then  mildly  spake :  *'  O  thou  whom  love  inspires^ 
Thy  tears  will  nourish,  not  allay  thy  fires. 
The  smiling  blossoms  drink  the  pearly  dew ; 
And  ripening  fruit  the  feather'd  race  pursue ; 
The  scaly  shoals  devour  the  silken  weeds ! 
Love  on  our  sighs,  and  on  our  sorrow  feeds. 
Then  weep  no  more ;  but,  ere  thou  canst  obtain    ^ 
Balm  for  thy  wounds  and  solace  U>  thy  pain. 
With  gentle  art  thy  martial  look  beguile ; 
Be  mild,  and  teach  thy  rugged  brow  to  smile. 
Canst  thou  no  play,  no  soothing  game  devise. 
To  make  thee  lovely  in  the  damsel's  eyes  f 
So  may  thy  prayers  a«uage  the  scornful  dame. 
And  ev'n  CaJUMa  own  a  mutual  flame." 
**  Kind  n3rmph,  (said  Mars,)  thy  counsel  I  approve; 
Art,  only  art,  her  ruthless  breast  can  move. 
But  when  t  or  how  ?  Thy  dark  discourse  explain  : 
So  may  thy  stream  ne'er  swell  with  gushing  rain  f 
So  may  thy  waves  in  one  pure  current  flow. 
And  flowers  eternal  on  thy  border  blow !" 

** '  To  whom  the  maid  replied  with  smiling  mien: 
"  Above  the  palace  of  the  Paphian  queen 
Love's  brother  dwells,  a  boy  of  graceful  port. 
By  gods  named  Euphron.  and  by  mortals  Sport ; 
Seek  him ;  to  faithful  ean  unfold  thy  grief. 
And  hope,  ere  mom  return,  a  sweet  relief 
His  temple  hangs  below  the  asure  skies ; 
Seest  thou  yon  argent  cloud  ?  "Tis  there  it  lies." 
This  said,  she  sunk  beneath  the  liquid  plain. 
And  sought  the  mansion  of  her  blue-bair'd  train. 
**  *  Meantime  the  god,  elate  with  heart-felt  joy. 
Had  reach'd  the  temple  of  the  sportful  boy ; 
He  told  Caissa's  charms,  his  kindred  fire. 
The  Nsiad's  counsel,  and  his  warm  desire. 
**  Be  swift,  (he  added)  give  my  passion  aid ; 
A  god  requests." — ^He  spake,  aoMl  Sport  obey'd. 
He  framed  a  tablet  of  celestial  mould, 
Inlaid  with  squares  of  silver  and  of  gold ; 
Then  of  two  metals  form'd  the  warlike  band. 
That  here,  compact,  in  show  of  battle  stand  ; 
He  taught  the  rules  that  guide  the  pensive  game. 
And  call'd  it  Casaa  from  the  Dryad's  name : 
(Whence  Albion's  sons,  who  most  its  praise  con- 
fess, 
Approved  the  play,  and  named  it  thoughtful  Chess.) 
The  god,  delighted,  thank'd  indulgent  Sport ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  board,  and  left  his  airy  court 
With  radiant  feet  he  pierced  the  clouds ;  nor  stay'd 
Till  in  the  woods  he  saw  the  beauteous  maid. 
Tired  with  the  chase  the  damsel  sat  reclined. 
Her  girdle  loose,  her  bosom  unconfined. 
He  took  the  figure  of  a  wanton  faun. 
And  stood  before  her  on  the  flowery  lawn ; 


*  Ecco  d'astttto  ingegoo,  e  pronto  mano 
Oanoo,  ehe  sempro  scberaa,  e  vols  latto, 
(Hoco  s^apeUs,  ed  e  d>a«Mr  fermofie. 
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Then  thow*d  hit  tablet ;  pleaaed,  the  nymph  sur- 
veyed 
The  lifeless  troops,  in  glittering  ranks  display*d  { 
She  ask'd  the  wily  sylvan  to  explain 
The  various  motions  of  the  splendid  train ; 
With  eager  heart  she  caught  the  winning  lore, 
And  thought  e'en  Mars  less  hateful  than  before  t 
-  What  spell  (said  she)  deceived  my  careless  mind  f 
The  god  was  fair,  and  I  was  most  unkind.*' 
She  spoke,  and  saw  the  changing  faun  a«ume 
A  milder  aspect,  and  a  fiiirer  bloom ; 
His  wreathing  horns,  that  from  his  temples  grew, 
Flow'd  down  in  curls  of  bright  celestial  hue; 
The  dappled  hairs,  that  veil'd  his  loveless  face. 
Blazed  into  beams,  and  show'd-a  heavenly  grace; 
The  shaggy  hide,  that  mantled  o'er  his  breast, 
Was  soften'd  to  a  smooth  transparent  vest, 
That  through  its  folds  his  vigorous  bosom  showed. 
And  nervous  limbs,  where  jrouthful  ardour  glow'd: 
(Had  Venus  viewed  him  in  those  blooming  charms 
Not  Vulcan's  net  had  forced  her  from  his  arms.) 
With  goatlike  feet  no  more  he  mark'd  the  ground, 
But  braided  flowers  hia  silken  sandals  bound. 
The  Dryad  blush'd ;  and*  as  he  press'd  her,  smiled. 
Whilst  all  his  cares  one  tender  glance  beguiled." 

He  ends :  To  arms,  the  maids  and  striplings  cry ; 
7^  amu,  the  groves  and  sounding  vales  reply. 
Sirena  led  to  war  the  swarthy  crew, 
And  Delia  those  that  bore  the  lily's  hue. 
Who  first,  O  muse,  began  the  bold  attack ; 
The  white  refulgent,  or  the  mournful  black  T 
Fair  Delia  first,  as  favouring  lots  ordain. 
Moves  her  pale  legions  toward  the  sable  train : 
From  thought  to  thought  her  lively  fiuicy  flies. 
Whilst  o'er  the  board  she  darts  her  sparkling  eyes. 

At  length  the  warrior  moves  with  haughty 
strides; 
Who  from  the  plain  the  snowy  king  divides ; 
With  equal  haste  his  swarthy  rival  bounds ; 
His  quiver  rattles,  and  his  bucUer  sounds : 
Ah!  hapless  youths,  with  fatal  warmth  you  bum; 
Laws,  ever  fix'd,  forbid  you  to  return. 
Then  from  the  wing  a  short-lived  spearman  flies. 
Unsafely  bold,  and  see !  he  dies,  he  dies : 
The  dark-brow'd  hero,  with  one  vengeful  blow. 
Of  life  and  place  deprives  his  ivory  foe. 
Now  rush  both  armies  o'er  the  burnish 'd  field. 
Hurl  the  swift  dari,  and  rend  the  bursting  shield. 
Here  furious  knights  on  fiery  coursers  prance. 
Here  archers  spring,  and  lofty  towers  advance. 
But  see !  the  white-robed  Amaxon  beholds 
Where  the  dark  host  its  opening  van  unfolds : 
Soon  as  her  eye  discerns  the  hostile  maid, 
By  ebon  shield,  and  ebon  helm  betny'd  : 
Seven  squares  she  passes  with  migestic  mien. 
And  stands  triumphant  o'er  the  &lling  queen, 
Perplex'd,  and  sorrowing  at  his  consort's  fate. 
The  monarch  bum'd  with  rage,  despair,  and  hate ; 
Swift  from  his  zone  th'  avenging  blade  he  drew, 
And,  mad  with  ire,  the  proud  virago  slew. 
Meanwhile,  sweet  smiling  Delia's  wary  king 
Retired  from  fight  behind  his  cireling  wing. 

Long  time  the  war  in  equal  balance  hung ; 
Till,  unforeseen,  an  ivory  courser  sprung, 
And,  wildly  prsncing,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Attack'd  at  once  the  monareh  and  the  towe^: 
Sirena  blush'd,  for,  as  the  rules  reqoired. 
Her  hgured  sovereign  to  his  tent  retired ; 


Whilst  her  lost  castle  leaves  his  ihreaiening  height. 
And  adds  new  glory  to  th'  exulting  knight 

At  this,  pale  fear  oppress'd  the  drooping  maidt 
And  on  her  cheek  the  rose  began  to  fiide : 
A  crystal  tear,  that  stood  prepared  to  &11, 
She  wiped  in  silence,  and  oonceal'd  from  all ; 
From  all  but  Daphnis :  he  remark'd  her  paio» 
And  saw  the  weakness  of  her  ebon  train ; 
Then  gently  spoke :  **  Let  me  your  kisa  supply. 
And  either  nobly  win,  or  nobly  die ; 
Me  oft  has  fortune  crown'd  with  fair  sncceas, 
And  led  to  triumph  in  the  fields  of  ches." 
He  said :  the  willing  nymph  her  place  resign'd* 
And  sat  at  distance  on  the  bank  reclined. 
Thus,  when  Minerva  call'd  her  chief  to  arma. 
And  Troy's  high  turret  shook  with  dire  alarma. 
The  Cyprian  goddess,  wounded,  left  the  plain. 
And  Mars  engaged  a  mightier  force  in  vain- 

Straight  Daphnis  leads  his  squadron  to  the  field ; 
(To  Delia's  arms  'tis  e'en  a  joy  to  yield.) 
Each  guileful  snare^and  subtle  art  he  tries. 
But  finds  his  art  less  powerful  than  her  eyes; 
Wisdom  and  strength  superior  charms  obey : 
And  beauty,  beauty,  wins  the  long-fought  day. 
By  this— a  hoary  chief,  on  slaughter  bent, 
Appcoach'd  the  gloomy  king's  unguarded  tent: 
Where,  late,  his  consort  spread  dismay  around. 
Now  her  dark  cofse  lies  bleeding  on  the  grouiKL 
Hail,  happy  youth !  thy  glories  not  unsung 
Shall  live  eternal  on  the  poet's  tongue ; 
For  thou  shalt  soon  receive  a  splendid  change. 
And  o'er  the  plain  with  nobler  fury  range. 
The  swarthy  leaders  saw  the  storm  impend. 
And  strove  in  vain  their  sovereign  to  defeyd : 
Th'  invader  waved  his  silver  lance  in  air, 
And  flew  like  lightning  to  the  fittal  square ; 
His  limbs,  dilated,  in  a  moment  grew 
To  stately  height,  and  widen'd  to  the  view ; 
More  fierce  his  look,  more  lion-like  his  mien. 
Sublime  he  moved,  and  seero'd  a  warrior  qneeo. 
As  when  the  sage  on  some  unfolding  plant 
Has  caught  a  wondering  fly,  or  frugal  ant. 
His  hand  the  microscopic  fhune  applies. 
And  lol  a  bright-hair'd  monster  meets  his  eyes; 
He  sees  new  plumes  in  slender  cases  roll'd 
Here  stain'd  with  azure,  there  bedropp'd  with  goU ; 
Thus,  on  the  alter'd  chief  both  armies  gaze, 
And  both  the  kings  are  fix'd  with  deep  amaze. 
The  sword,  which  arm'd  the  snow-white  maid 

before. 
He  now  assumes,  and  hurls  the  spear  no  more  ; 
Then  springs  indignant  on  the  dark-robed  band. 
And  knighu  and  archers  feel  his  deadly  hand. 
Now  flies  the  monareh  of  the  sable  shield. 
His  legions  vanquish'd,  o'er  the  lonelv  field. 
So  when  the  mom,  by  rosy  coursers  drawn.* 
With  pearls  and  rubies  sows  the  verdant  lavm. 
Whilst  each  pale  star  fiom  heaven's  bloe  vault 

retires. 
Still  Venus  gleams,  and  last  of  all  expires. 


miTATfONS. 

-Modio  rex  »qnore  inermis 


CoDstitit  amissis  sociis :  velot  nthere  hi  she 
EzpoUt  srdeotes  lUinmss  ubi  lotea  bigis 
Lnciferis  Aurora,  tuus  polcherrimus  Ignis 
Loeet  adhoe,  Venns,>st  cmb  moz  ukhuus  exit 

FMb,ver.flOL 
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He  hean,  where'er  he  moves,  the  dreadful  «pund ; 
CSeck   ihe   deep    Tales,  and    Check   the   wuods 

rebound : — 
No  place  remains :  he  sees  ihe  certain  fate. 
And  yields  hia  throne  to  ruin,  and  check-mate. 

A  brighter  blush  o'erspreads  the  darosers  cheeks, 
And  mildly  thus  the  cooquer'd  stripling  speaks: 
*A  double  triumph.  Delia,  hast  thou  won. 
By  Man  protected,  and  by  Venus'  son ; 
llie  first  with  conquest  crowns  thy  matchless  art. 
The  second  points  those  eyes  at  Daphnis'  heart" 
She  smiled ;  the  n3rm|^  and  amorous  youths  arise, 
And  own,  that  Beauty  gain'd  the  nobler  priie. 
Low  in  their  chest  the  mimic  troops  were  laid, 
And  peacefol  slept  the  sable  hero's  shade.* 


SOLIMA. 

▲N  ARABIAN  BCLOGtTE. 

*  Ti  maids  of  Aden !  bear  a  loftier  tale 
Than  e'er  was  sung  in  meadow,  bower,  or  dale. 
—The  smiles  of  Abelah.  and  Maia's  eyes. 
Where  beauty  plajrs,  and  love  in  slumber  lies ; 
The  fragrant  hyacinths  of  Axza's  hair. 

That  wanton  with  the  laughing  summer-air ; 
Love-tinctured  cheeks,  whence  rosea  seek  their 

bloom. 
And  lips,  from  which  the  zephyr  steals  perfume ; 
Invite  no  more  the  wild  unpolish'd  lay, 
Bat  fly  like  dreams  before  the  morning  ray. 
Then  (arewell.  love!  and  farewell,  youthfal  fires! 
A  nobler  warmth  my  kindled  breast  inspires. 
Far  bolder  notes  the  listening  woods  shall  fill ; 
Flow  smooth,  ye  rivulets ;  and,  ye  gales,  be  still. 

**  See  yon  fiiir  groves  that  o'er  Aniana  rise. 
And  wiUi  their  spicy  breath  embalm  the  skies ; 
Where  every  breexe  sheds  incense  o'er  the  vales. 
And  every  shrub  the  scent  of  musk  exhales ! 
See  through  yon  opening  glade  a  glittering  scene, 
Lawns  ever  gay,  and  meadows  ever  green ; 
Then  ask  the  groves,  and  ask  the  vocal  bowers. 
Who  deck'd  their  spiry  tops  with  blooming  flowers, 
Taught  the  blue  stream  o'er  sandy  vales  to  flow. 
And  the  brown  wild  with  liveliest  hues  to  glow? 
Fair  Solima !  the  hills  and  dales  will  sing ; 
Fair  Solima  !  the  distant  echoes  ring.t 
But  not  with  idle  shows  of  vain  delight. 
To  charm  the  soul  or  to  beguile  the  sight  * 
At  noon  on  banks  of  pleasure  to  repose, 
Where  bloom  entwined  the  lily,  pink,  and  rose ; 
Not  in  proud  piles  to  heap  the  nightly  feast. 
Till  mom  with  pearls  has  deck'd  the  glowing  east ; 
Ah!  not  ibr  this  she  taught  those  bowers  to  rise. 
And  bade  all  Eden  s|Ming  before  our  eyes : 
Fsr  other  thoughts  her  heavenly  mind  employ 
(Hence,  empty  pride!  and  hence,  delusive  joy !) 
To  cheer  with  sweet  repast  the  fainting  guest ; 
To  lull  the  weary  on  the  couch  of  rest ; 

*  A  psrody  of  the  last  line  in  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Dad: 

"And  peacefol  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade.** 
t  U  was  not  easy  In  this  part  of  the  traoslation  to 
tToM  a  mm  siiailar  to  that  of  Pope  in  the  known  da- 
■Brtpliooof  tl^  Han  oTRoes. 
8 


To  warm  the  traveller  nnmb'd  with  winter's  cold ; 
The  young  to  cherish,  to  support  tlie  old  ; 
The  sad  to  comfort,  and  the  weak  protect ; 
The  poor  lo  shelter,  and  the  lost  direct : — 
These  are  her  cares,  and  this  her  glorious  task ; 
Can  Heaven  a  nobler  give,  or  mortals  ask  7 
Come  to    these  groves,  lind   these  life-breathing 

glades. 
Ye  friendless  orphans,  and  ye  dowerless  maids ; 
With  eager  haste  your  mournful  mansions  leave, 
Ye  weak,  that  tremble ;  and.  ye  sick,  that  grieve : 
Here  shall  soft  tents,  o'er  flowery  lawns  display'd, 
At  night  defend  you,  and  at  noon  o'ershade ; 
Here  rosy  health  the  sweets  of  life  will  shower, 
And  new  delights  beguile  each  varied  hour. 
Mourns  there  a  widow,  bathed  in  streaming  tears  ? 
Stoops  there  a  sire  beneath  the  weight  of  years  f 
Weeps  there  a  maid,  in  pining  sadness  left. 
Of  tender  parents  ^nd  of  hope  bereft  7 
To  Solima  their  sorrows  they  bewail ; 
To  Solima  they  pour  their  plaintive  tale. 
She  hears ;  and,  radiant  as  the  star  of  day, 
Through  tlie  thick  forest  gains  her  easy  way ; 
She  asks  what  cares  the  joyless  train  oppress. 
What  sickness  wastes  them,  or  what  wants  distresa, 
And,  as  they  moura,  she  steals  a  tender  sigh* 
Whilst  all  her  soul  sils  melting  in  her  eye : 
Then  with  a  smilo  the  healing  balm  bestowa. 
And  sheds  a  tear  of  pity  o'er  their  woes. 
Which,  as  it  drops,  some  soft-eyed  angel  bean 
Transform'd  to  pearl,  and  in  his  bosom  wears. 
*'  When  chill'd  with  fear,  the  trembling  pilgrim 

roves  [groves. 

Through  pathless   deserts   and  through  tangled 
Where  mantling  darkness  spreads  her  dragon  wing. 
And  birds  of  death  their  fatal  dirges  sing, 
While  vapours  pale  a  dreadful  glimmering  cast. 
And  thrilling  horror  howls  in  every  blast ; 
She  cheers  his  gloom  with  streams  of  bunting 

light. 
By  day  a  sun,  a  beaming  moon  by  night ;        [ray. 
Darts  through  the  quivering  shades  her  heavenly 
And  spreads  with  rising  flowen  his  solitary  way. 
**  Ye  heavens,  for  this  in  showen  of  sweetness 

shed 
Your  mildest  influence  o'er  her  (avour'd  head  ! 
Long  may  her  name,  which  distant  climes  shall 

prkise, 
Live  in  our  notes,  and  blossom  in  our  lays ! 
And,  like  an  odorous  plant,  whose  blushing  flower 
Paints  every  dale,  and  sweetens  every  bower. 
Borne  to  the  skies  in  clouds  of  soft  perfume 
For  ever  flourish,  and  for  ever  bloom ! 
These  grateful  songs,  ye  maids  and  youths,  renew, 
While  fresh  blown  violets  drink  the  pearly  dew ; 
O'er  Azib's  banks  while  love-lorn  ilamsels  rove. 
And  gales  of  fragrance  breathe   from   Hagar's 

grove." 
So  sung  the  youth,  whose  sweetly-warbled  strains 
Fair  Mens  heard,  and  Saba's  spicy  plains. 
Sooth *d  with  his  lay,  the  ravish'd  air  was  calm. 
The  winds  scarce  whisper'd  o'er  the  waving  palm; 
The  camels  bounded  o'er  the  flowery  lawn. 
Like  the  swift  ostrich,  or  the  sportful  fawn ; 
Their  silken  bands  the  listening  rose-buds  rent. 
And  twined  their  blossoms  round  his  vocal  tent  • 
He  sung,  till  on  the  hank  the  moonlight  slept, 
And  dosiDg  flow«n  beneath  the  night-dew  wept ; 
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Then  ceased,  and  ■lumber'd  in  the  lap  of  reel 
Till  the  thrill  lark  had  leA  hia  low-built  neat 
Now  haatea  the  twain  to  tune  hit  rapturoua  talea 
In  other  meadowa,  and  in  other  valea. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  ALC-EUS. 

0«  >i0oi,  nit  fvXa,  v6t 
T«xwn  TCKro»u>»  al  iro\tts  ticiP 
AXV  orir  vor*  av  atciv  ANAPEZ 
MTMi  ffca^cty  tiiortif 
ErrovOa  rttxt  kqi  iroXus. 

Ale  quoted  6y  ArUtidtf. 

What  conttitotea  a  ttate  ? 
Not  high-raited  battlement  or  labonr'd  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  raoated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  tpiret  and  turreU  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  porta, 
Where,"laughing  at  tlie  alorm,  rich  nayiea  ride  ; 

Not  ttarr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  waAa  perfume  to  pride. 

NO : — Men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powera  as  far  above  dull  brutea  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
Aa  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  bramblea  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state  ; 
And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

0*er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sita  empress,  crowning  good,  repreaaing  ill : 

Smit  by  her  sacred  fiown 
The  fiend,  discretion,  like  a  vapour  sinks. 

And  e'en  th'  all  dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rajra.  and  at  her  bidding  ahrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  iale, 
Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  ahore ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  f 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewarda.  which  decorate  the  brare, 

'Tia  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Abergavenny,  March  31, 1781. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  CALLIS- 
TRATU8. 

Ey  ^vprir  KKaii  to  ^i^i  ^ptivtOf 
SLawtp  Xpftoitos  k'  ApiroYtirotVf 
Ot«  top  rvpavvov  Kxavtrap 
torovofties  r'  A$ri»ai  tnoiriaanjp. 

K.  T.  A. 

dood  si  post  Idas  UUas  Martiaa  e  Tyranaoctoais  quis- 
plam  tale  aliquod  carmen  plebi  timdidtsset  iaque 
Baborram  et  fori  eircolos  et  in  ora  volgi  intulisaet, 
aetom  profecto  fuisset  de  partibui  deque  domtaiatioDe 
Cssarum;  plus  mehercule  Talaisset  unum  Ap^oitt 
IuXqs  quam  Ciceronis  Philippicn  omaes.— JLoio/A  De 
Sacra  Poeei,  PraL  1 . 

Vkrdant  myrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  biting  falchion  wreathe  ; 

Soon  ahall  grace  each  manly  aide 
Tubea  that  speak,  and  points  that  bretthei 


Thua,  Harmodiua !  shone  thy  blade ; 
Thus,  Aristogiton !  thine : 

Whose,  when  Britain  sighs  for  aid. 
Whose  shall  now  delay  to  shine  f 

Dearest  youths,  in  islanda  bless'd, 
Not,  like  recreant  idlers  dead. 

You  with  fleet  Pelides  rest. 
And  with  godlike  Diomed. 

Verdant  myrtle'a  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  thirsty  blade  entwine : 

Such,  Harmodius !  deck'd  thy  aide ; 
Such,  Aristogiton !  thine. 

They  the  base  Hipparcbua  alew 
At  the  feaat  of  Pallas  crown'd : 

Gods ! — ^how  swift  their  poniarda  flew. 
How  the  monster  tinged  the  ground ! 

Then  in  Athens  all  was  peace. 
Equal  laws  and  liberty  : 

Nurse  of  arts,  and  age  of  Greece ! 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ! 

Not  less  glorious  was  thy  deed, 
Wentworth !  fix'd  in  virtue's  cause ; 

Not  less  brilliant  be  thy  meed, 
Lenox !  friend  to  equal  lawa. 

High  in  freedom's  temple  raised. 
See  Fitz-Maurice  beaming  stand. 

For  collected  virtues  praiaed. 
Wisdom's  voice,  and  Valour's  hand ! 

Ne'er  shall  Fate  their  eyelids  close : 
They,  in  blooming  regions  bless'd. 

With  Harmodius  shall  ropoae : 
With  Aristogiton  rest 

No,  bless'd  chieft !  a  hero'a  crown 
Let  th'  Athenian  patriots  claim  : 

You  less  fiercely  won  renown ; 
You  aasumed  a  milder  nama 

They  through  blood  for  glory  strove, 
Yon  more  blissful  tidings  brings ; 

They  to  death  a  tyrant  drove. 
You  to  fame  restored  a  king. 

Riae,  B&itam nia  !  dauntless  rise ! 
Cheer'd  vrith  triple  harmony, 

Monarch  good,  and  noblea  wise 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ' 


THE  FIRST  NEMEAN  ODE  OF  PINDAR.* 

Cjum  breathing-place  of  Alpheus  dead, 

Ortygia,  graceful  branch  of  Syracuse  renown'd, 

Fottf^  Dina's  rosif  bed. 

Sister  of  Delos,  thee,  vrith  sweet,  yet  lofty,  sound 

Bursting  numbers  call,  to  raise 

Of  tempest-footed  steeds  the  trophies  glorious 

(Thus  Etnean  Jove  we  praise ;) 

While  Chromios*  car  invites,  and  Nem6a*s  plain. 

For  ntMe  acts  victorious 

To  weave  the  encomiastic  strain. . 

From  protpering  gods  the  song  begins ; 

Next  hails  that  godlike  man  and  virtue's  holy  meedsi 


•41iis  ods  is  translated  word  for  word  with  the  orlfinsl ; 
thoae  epithets  sad  phrases  only  betng  neeeasarity  addsd^ 
which  are  printed  In  UaUe  letters. 

9ee  Argument  of  the  Jfymm  f  PteriiL 


OD£S. 


He  the  flower  of  greetncai  wiot, 

Whom  imiling  fortune  crowne;  and  vast  heroic 

deeds 
£f  erf  muse  delighti  to  sing. 
Kow  wmke  to  that/otr  iile  the  eplendid  story, 
Which  the  gretU  Ol3rmpiaii  king, 
Jove,  gave  to  Proaerpine,  and  waved  hii  locks 
Vowing,  that,  aapreme  in  glory. 
Famed  for  aweet  fruits,  and  nyn^k4oved  rocks, 

8idiia*s  fuU  nutritiooa  breast 

With  tower'd  ^ad  wealthy  cities  he  would  crown. 

Her  the  son  of  Saturn  bless'd 

With  suitors  brazen-arm'd  for  war's  renown 

Bjr  lance  and  fiery  steed ;  yet  oft  thy  leaves, 

Oiympic  olive !  bind  their  hair 

In  wreathy  gold.    Great  subjects  I  prepare : 

Bat  none  th*  immortal  verse  deceives. 

Oft  in  the  portals  was  I  placed 

Of  that  goest>loving  man,  and  ponr'd  the  dulcet 

strain. 
Where  becoming  dainties  gnced 
His  hospitable  board ;  for  ne'er  with  efibrts  vain 
Saangeri  to  his  mansion  came  : 
And  thus  the  virtuous,  when  detraction  rages, 
Quench  with  liberal  streams  her  flame. 
Let  each  in  virtue's  path  right  onward  press, 
As  each  his  art  engages, 
And,  urged  by  genius,  win  aucceas. 

Laborious  action  strength  applies. 

And  wary  conduct,  sense :  the  future  to  foresee 

Xstore  gives  to  few,  the  wise. 

Agesidamus'  son,  she  frankly  gave  to  thee 

Powerful  might  and  vrisdom  deep. 

1  aee  not  in  dark  cells  the  hoarded  treasure 

OnndUng  udth  low  care  to  keep. 

But,  as  wealth  flows,  to  spread  it,  and  to  hear 

Load  iame,  with  ample  measure 

Cheering  my  friends,  since  hope  and  fear 

Assail  disastrous  men.    The  praise 

Of  Hercules  with  rapture  I  embrace 

On  the  heights,  which  virtues  raise. 

The  rapid  legend  old  his  name  shall  place ; 

For.  when  he  brook* d  no  more  the  ckeerUu  gloom^ 

And  burst  into  the  blaze  of  day. 

The  child  of  Jove  with  his  twin  brother  lay, 

Refulgent  from  the  sacred  vromb. 

Not  BDobserved  the  godlike  boy 
Bjr  Juno  goIdeiHthrooed  the  safiron'd  cradle  press'd; 
Straight  heaven's  queen  with  furious  joy 
Bade  kidemu  dragons  fleet  th'  unguarded  fLoot  infest: 
They,  the  portals  opening  wide, 
RoU'd  through  the  chamber's  broad  recess  tremen- 
dous. 
And  in  jaws  Jire^arting  tried 
The  slumbering  babe  to  close.    He,  starting  light, 
Basr'd  his  bold  head  tbtpendouM, 
And  first  in  battle  proved  his  might 

With  both  resistless  handa  he  elasp'd 

Both  atruggling  "korrid  pests,. and  clothed  dieir 

necks  with  death ; 
They  expiring,  as  he  grasp'd, 
fbw'd  fiom   their  throaia  compraai'd,  the  foul 
I'd 


Horror  seized  the  female  train. 

Who  near  Alcmena's  genial  couch  attended : 

She,  from  agonizing  pain 

Yet  weak,  unmindaWd  and  unmanded  rush'd. 

And  her  loved  charge  defended. 

Whilst  he  the  Jiery  monsters  crush'd. 

Swift  the  Cadmean  leaders  ran 

In  brazen  mail  precipitately  bold : 

First  Amphitryon,  dauntless  roan, 

Bared  his  raised  falchion  from  its  sheathing  gold. 

While  grinding  anguish  pierced  hiajluttering  breast; 

For  private  woes  most  keenly  bite 

Self-loving  man ;  but  soon  the  heart  is  light. 

With  sorrow  not  its  own  oppress'd. 

Standing  in  deep  amazement  wild 

With  rapturous  pleasure  mix'd,  he  saw  th'  enor- 
mous force. 

Saw  the  valour  of  his  child : 

And  fated  heralds  prompt,  as  heaven  had  shaped 
their  course. 

Wafted  round  the  varied  tale : 

Then  called  he  from  high  Jove's  contiguous  region, 

Him,  whose  warnings  never  fail, 

Tiresias  blind,  who  told,  in  diction  sage, 

"^he  chief  and  thronging  legion 

What  fortunes  must  his  boy  engage ; 

What  lawless  tyrants  of  the  wood, 

Wfiat  serpents  he  would  slay,  what  monsters  of  the 

main. 
What  proud  foe  to  human  good, 
The  worst  of  monstrous  forms,  thai  holy  manhood 

stain. 
His  huge  arm  to  death  would  dash : 
How  when  heaven's  host,  o'er  Phlegra's  champaign 

hasting. 
With  embattled  giants  ra«A 

Vindictive  warr'd,  his  pondrous  mace  would  storm 
With  dreadful  strokes  wide-wasting. 
And  dust  their  glittering  locks  deform. 

He  told ;  and  how  in  blissful  peace 
Through  cycles  infinite  of  gliding  time, 
When  his  mortal  task  should  cease. 
Sweet  prize  of  perils  hard  and  toil  sublime. 
In  gorgeous  mansions  he  should  hold  entranced 
Soft  Hebe,  fresK  with  blooming  grace, 
And  crown,  exalting  his  mi^estic  race. 
The  bridal  feast  near  Jove  advanced. 


A  CHINESE  ODE,  PARAPHRASED. 

BzHOLD,  where  yon  blue  rivulet  glides 

Along  the  laughing  dale ; 
Light  reeds  bedeck  its  verdant  sides, 

And  frolic  in  the  gale 

So  shines  our  prince !  in  bright  array 
The  virtues  round  him  wait ; 

And  sweetly  smiled  th'  auspicious  day, 
That  raised  him  o'er  our  state. 

As  pliant  hands,  in  shapes  refined, 
Rich  ivory  carve  and  smooth. 

His  laws  thus  mould  each  ductUe  mind. 
And  eveiy  paaaion  soothe. 
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At  gems  are  taught  by  patient  art 

In  sparkling  ranks  to  beam, 
With  manners  thus  he  forms  the  heart, 

And  spreads  a  general  gleam. 

What  soft,  yet  awful  dignity ! 

What  meek,  yet  manly  grace ! 
What  sweetness  dances  in  his  eye. 

And  blossoms  in  his  face ! 

80  shines  our  prince !  A  sky-bom  crowd 
Of  virtues  round  him  blaze : 

Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 
Obscure  his  deathless  praise. 


THE  VERBAL  TRANSLATION. 

Behold  yon  reach  of  the  river  Ki ; 
Its  green  reeds  how  luxuriant !  how  luxuriant ! 
Thus  is  our  prince  adom'd  with  virtue ; 
As  a  carver,  as  a  filer  of  ivory. 
As  a  cutter,  as  a  polisher  of  gems 
O  how  elate  and  sagacious !  O  how  dauntless  and 

composed ! 
How  worthy  of  fame !  How  worthy  of  reverence ! 
We  have  a  prince  adom*d  with  virtues. 
Whom  to  the  end  of  time  we  cannot  forget." 


A  TURKISH  ODE  OF  ME8IHI. 

Hear  !  how  the  nightingales  on  every  spray. 
Hail,  in  wild  notes,  the  sweet  return  of  May ; 
—The  gale  that  o'er  yon  waving  almond  blows. 
The  verdant  bank  with  silver  blossoms  straws : 
The  smiling  season  decks  each  flowery  glade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

t  What  gales  of  fhigrance  scent  the  vernal  air ! 
Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  their  loveliest  mantles 

wear. 
Who  knows  What  cares  await  that  fatal  day, 
When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  May  7 
E'en  death,  perhaps,  our  vallejrs  will  invade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

IThe  tulip  now  its  varied  hue  displays. 

And  sheds,  like  Ahmed's  eye,  celestial  rays. 

Ah,  nation  ever  faithful,  ever  true. 

The  joys  of  youth,  while  May  invites,  pursue ! 

Will  not  these  notes  your  timorou«  minds  persuade? 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


IMITATIONS. 

•  "Thou  bearest  the  tale  of  the  nightingale,  *that  the 
vernal  season  approaches.'  The  spring  has  spread  a 
bower  of  joj  in  every  grove,  where  the  almond  tree 
sheds  its  sliver  blosMms.  Be  cheerful;  be  full  of 
mirth ;  for  the  spring  paMes  soon  away :  it  will  not  last" 

t  "The  groves  and  hilLi  are  again  adorned  with  all 
sorts  of  flowers ;  a  pavilion  of  rosea,  as  the  seat  of  plea- 
sure, is  raised  in  the  garden.  Who  knows  which  of  us 
will  be  alive  when  the  &ir  season  endsl  Be  cheer- 
ful," 4tc. 

X  "The  edge  of  the  bower  Is  6ned  with  the  light  of 
Ahmed;  among  the  plants  the  fortunate  tulips  represent 
his  companiona  Come,  O  people  of  Mohammed !  this 
Is  the  season  of  merriment.    Be  ebeerfoli"  4kc. 


^he  sparkling  dew-drops  o'er  the  lilies  play. 
Like  orient  pearls,  or  like  the  beams  of  day. 
If  love  and  mirth  your  wanton  thoughts  engage. 
Attend,  ye  nymphs !  a  poet's  words  are  sage ; 
While  thus  you  sit  beneath  the  trembling  shade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

t  The  fresh-blown*  rose  like  Zeineb's  check  ap- 
pears. 
When  pearls,  like  dew-drops,  glitter  in  her  ears. 
The  charms  of  youth  at  once  are  seen  and  poet : 
And  nature  says,  "They  are  too  sweet  to  last.*' 
So  blooms  the  rose ;  and  so  the  blushing  maid. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fiule. 

t  See !  yon  anemonies  their  leaves  un/bld. 
With  rubies  flaming  and  with  living  gold. 
—While  crystal  showers  from  weeping  clouds  de- 
scend. 
Enjoy  the  presence  of  thy  tuneful  friend : 
Now,  while  the  wines  are  brought,  the  sofa's  laid. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

$  The  plants  no  more  are  dried,  the  meadows  dead. 
No  more  the  rose-bud  hangs  her  pensive  head  : 
The  shrubs  revive  in  valleys,  meads,  and  bowers. 
And  every  stalk  is  diadem'd  with  flowers ; 
In  silken  robes  each  hillock  stands  array'd. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

II  Clear  drops,  each  mom,  impearl  the  rose's  bloom. 
And  from  its  leaf  the  zephyr  drinks  perfume  ; 
The  dewy  buds  expand  their  lucid  store :    * 
Be  this  our  wealth :  ye  damsels,  ask  no  more. 
Though  wise  men  envy,  and  though  fo^^s  upbraid, 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

IT  The  dew-drops  sprinkled,  by  the  musky  gnle. 
Are  changed  to  essence  ere  they  reach  the  dale. 
The  mild  blue  sky  a  rich  pavilion  spreads. 
Without  our  labour,  o'er  our  favour'd  heads. 
Let  others  toil  in  war,  in  arts,  or  trade ; — 
Be  gay  :  too  soon  the  flowerv  of  spring  will  fade. 


IMITATIONS. 

*  "  Again  the  dew  glitters  on  the  loaves  of  the  Hy, 
like  the  water  of  a  bright  cimeter.  The  dew-drops  fall 
through  the  air  on  the  garden  of  roses.  Listen  to  me, 
listen  to  me,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  delighted.  Be  cheer- 
ful," dec. 

t  "The  roses  and  tulips  are  like  the  bright  checks  of 
beautiful  maids,  in  whose  ears  the  pearls  hang  Kk^  drops 
of  dew.  Deceive  not  thjself,  by  thinking  that  tbew 
charms  will  have  a  long  duration.    Be  cheerful,"  dec 

t  "TuUps,  roses,  and  anemonies,  appear  in  the  gar- 
dens ;  the  showers  and  the  sunbeams,  like  sharp  lancets, 
tinge  the  banks  with  the  colour  of  blood.  Spend  ibis 
day  agreeably  with  thy  friends,  like  a  prudent  man.  Be 
cheerful,"  dec. 

I  "The  time  is  passed  in  which  the  plants  were  «ek. 
and  the  rose-bud  hung  its  thoughtful  head  on  its  bosoui. 
The  season  comes  in  which  mountains  and  rocks  are 
coloured  wilh  tulips.    Be  cheerful,"  dec. 

I  "  Each  morning  the  clouds  shed  gems  over  the  rose- 
garden  ;  the  breath  qf  the  gale  Is  full  of  Tartarian  musk. 
Be  not  neglectful  of  thy  duty  through  too  great  a  tove 
of  the  world.    Be  cheerful,"  dec. 

1  "  The  sweetness  of  the  bower  has  made  the  air  so 
fragrant,  that  the  dew,  before  it  fkUs,  Is  changed  into  rose- 
water.  The  sky  spreads  a  pavilion  of  bright  cloodi  over 
the  garden.    Be  cheerful,"  dec.  . 


HYMNS. 
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*  Ute,  fkxHny  winter  chiird  the  tullen  air. 

Till  Soliman  arose,  and  all  wai  fiur. 

Soft  in  hit  reign,  the  notes  of  love  resound. 

And  pleaaure's  roay  cap  goes  freely  round. 

Here  oo  the  hank,  which  mantling  vines  o^ershade, 

fie  gay :  too  soon  the  flowera  of  spring  will  fade. 

ifiaj  this  mde  lay  from  age  to  age  remain, 
A  troe  memorial  of  this  lovely  train. 
Come,  charming  maid  '  and  hear  thy  poet  sing 
Thyself  the  rose,  and  he  the  bird  of  spring ; 
Love  bids  him  sing,  and  Love  will  be  obey'd. 
Be  gay  :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


HYMN  TO  CAMDEO. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

Taa  Hladoo  fod,  to  whom  the  fbllowiof  poem  is  sd- 
dressed,  appears  evidently  the  same  with  the  Grecian 
Eros  and  the  Roman  Copido ;  but  the  Indian  descriptioD 
of  Ms  person  and  arms,  hi*  familj,  attendants,  and  attri- 
bates,  has  new  and  pecoHar  beauties. 

Accordinf  to  the  mythology  of  Hindoostan,  he  was 
(he  son  of  Maya,  or  the  general  attracting  power,  and 
atarried  to  Reay,  or  AfleclioD ;  and  his  bosom  friend  is 
Besseirt  or  Spring:  be  is  represented  ss  a  beautiful 
yoflth,  sometimes  conversing  with  his  mother  and  con- 
tott,  la  the  midst  of  his  gardens  and  temples ;  sometimes 
ri<£nf  by  moonfigbt  on  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by 
dancing  girls  or  nymphs,  the  foremost  of  whom  bears 
bis  eokniTs,  which  are  a  fish  on  a  red  ground.  His  fa* 
voorito  place  of  resort  is  a  large  tract  of  country  round 
Agra,  tod  principally  the  plains  of  Matra,  where  Krishen 
aiio,  and  the  nine  Goptt,  who  are  clearly  the  Apollo 
and  motes  of  the  Greeks,  usually  spend  the  night  with 
cosic  and  dance.  His  bow  of  sugar-cane,  or  doweni 
with  a  atra^  of  bees,  and  his  five  arrows,  each  pointed 
with  aa  loffian  blossom  of  a  healing  quality,  are  allcg o- 
riet  Mjoally  new  and  beautiful  He  has  at  least  twenty- 
three  oamea,  roost  of  which  are  introduced  In  the  hymn  : 
that  of  Gam,  or  Cama,  signifies  desire,  a  sense  which  It 
aUo  bear*  in  ancient  and  modem  Persian  ;  and  it  la  pos- 
iiblc  that  the  words  Dipuc  snd  Cupid,  which  have  the 
•ams  signification,  may  have  the  same  origin,  shice 
*e  know  that  tlie  old  Hetruseans,  from  whom  great  part 
of  the  Roman  language  and  religion  was  derived,  and 
vbote  system  had  a  near  affinity  with  that  of  the  Per- 
liaas  and  Indians,  used  to  write  their  Ibies  sltemately 
forwirdt  and  backwards,  as  furrows  are  made  by  the 
pfeofh ;  and,  though  the  two  last  letters  of  Cupido  may 
ooly  be  the  grammatical  terroinatton  as  in  libido  and 
ctpedo,  yet  the  primary  root  of  cupio  is  contained  in  the 
flra  three  leuera.  The  seventh  stanza  alludes  to  the 
bold  tttempt  of  this  deity  to  wound  the  great  god  Maha. 
dee,  for  wl^h  he  was  punished  by  a  fiame  consuming 


IMITATIONS. 

*"  Whoever  thou  ari,  know  that  the  black  gusts  of 
totomii  had  seized  the  garden  ;  but  the  king  of  the 
vofid  again  appeared,  disiiensing  justice  to  all :  in  his 
reign  the  happy  cupbearer  desired  and  obtained  the 
frnriof  wine.    Be  cheerful."  *c. 

fBy  these  strahis  I  hoped  to  celebrate  this  delight- 
lU  TiOey :  may  they  be  a  memorial  to  iut  inhabitants, 
ud  remind  them  of  this  sssembly,  and  these  fair  maids  i 
TboQ  sit  a  nightingale  with  a  sweet  voice,  O  Mesihi, 
vbn  thou  walkeat  with  the  damsels,  whose  cheeks  are 
ftt  rases.  Be  cbeerfhl;  be  Aill  of  mirth;  for  the 
VriBgpsiaeaaooaawBy;  It  wUl  not  kat !" 


his  corporeal  nature,  and  reducing  him  to  a  mental 
essence;  and  hence  his  chief  dominion  is  over  the 
minds  o(  mortals,  or  such  deities  aa  he  la  permitted  to 
subdue. 

THE  HYMN. 

What  poten|  god  from  Agra's  orient  bowers 
Floats  through  the  lucid  air,  whilst  living  flowera 
With  sunny  twine  the  vocal  arbours  {vreath. 
And  gales enamour'd  heavenly  fragrance  breathe? 

Hail,  power  unknown !  for  at  thy  beck 

Vales  and  groves  their  bosoms  deck. 

And  every  laughing  blossom  dn 

With  gems  of  dew  his  musky  I 
I  feel,  I  feel  thy  genial  flame  divine. 
And  hallow  thee,  and  kiss  thy  shrine. 

"  Know'st  thou  not  me  ?"  Celestial  sounds  I  hear! 
" Know'st  thou  not  me?"  Ah,  spore  a  mortal  ear! 
"  Behold" — My  swimming  eyes  entranced  I  raiae 
But  O !  they  sink  before  th'  excessive  blaze. 

Yes.  son  of  Maya,  yes  I  know 

Thy  bloomy  shone  and  cany  bow. 

Cheeks  with  youthful  glory  beaming. 

Locks  in  braids  ethereal  streaming. 
Thy  scaly  standard,  thy  mysterious  arms. 
And  all  Uiy  pains  and  all  thy  charms. 

God  of  each  lovely  sight,  each  lovely  soond. 
Soul-kindling,  world-inflaming,  stary-crown'd. 
Eternal  Cama !  Or  doth  Smara  bright. 
Or  proud  Ananga  give  thee  more  delight  ? 
Whate'er  thy  seat,  whate'er  thy  name. 
Seas,  earth,  and  air.  thy  reign  proclaim : 
Wreathy  smiles  and  roseate  pleasures 
Are  thy  richest,  sweetest  treasures. 
All  animals  to  thee  their  tribute  bring, 
And  hail  thee  universal  king 

Thy  consort  mild.  Affection  ever  trae, 
Graces  thy  side,  her  vest  of  glowing  hue ; 
And  in  her  train  twelve  blooming  girls  advance. 
Touch  golden  strings,  and  knit  the  mirthful  dance. 

Thy  dreaded  implements  they  bear, 

And  wave  them  in  the  scented  air. 

Each  with  pearls  her  neck  adorning. 

Brighter  than  the  tears  of  morning. 
Thy  crimson  ensign,  which  before  them  flies. 
Decks  with  new  stars  the  sapphire  skies. 

God  of  the  flowery  shafta  and  flowery  bow, 
Delight  of  all  above  and,  all  below ! 
Thy  loved  companion,  constant  from  his  birth. 
In  heaven  clep'd  Bessent«and  gay  Spring  on  earth, 
Weaves  thy  green  robe  aiMl  flaunting  bowers. 
And  from  thy  clouds  draws  balmy  showers. 
He  with  fresh  arrows  Alls  thy  quiver. 
(Sweet  the  gifl,  and  sweet  the  giver  !) 
And  bids  the  many-plumed  warbling  throng 
Buret  the  pent  blossoms  with  their  song. 

He  bends  the  Insciniia  cane,  and  twists  the  string 
With  bees,  how  sweet!  but  ah,  how  keen  their 

sting ! 
He  with  five  flowereta  tips  thy  ruthless  darts, 
Which    through  five   senses    pierce   enraptured 
hearts: 
Strong  Chumpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold. 
Warm  Amer,  nuraed  in  heavenly  mould, 
F 
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Dry  Nagkewr,  in  lilver  mniling, 

Hot  Kiticura  our  sense  beguiling, 
And  last,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame, 
Loveshaft,  which  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

Can  men  resist  thy  power,  when  Krishen  jrisldst 
Krishen,  who  still  in  Matra*s  holy  fields 
Tunes  harpe  immortal,  and  to  strains  divine 
Dances  by  moonlight  with  the  Gopia  nine? 

But»  when  iby  daring  arm  untamed 

At  Mahadeo  a  loveshaft  aim*d, 

Heaven  shook,  and,  smit  with  stony  wonder, 

Told  his  deep  dread  in  bursts  of  thunder, 
Whilst  on  thy  beauteous  limbs  an  azure  fire 
Blazed  forth,  which  never  must  expire. 

O  thou  for  ages  bom,  yet  ever  jroung 
For  ages  may  thy  Brahmin's  lay  be  sung ! 
And,  when  thy  lory  spreads  his  emerald  wings 
To  waft  thee  high  above  the  towen  of  kings. 
Whilst  o'er  thy  throne  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pours  her  soft  radiance  through  the  night, 
And  to  each  floating  cloud  discovers 
The  haunts  of  bless'd  or  joyless  lovers. 
Thy  mildest  influence  to  thy  bard  impart. 
To  warm,  but  not  consume,  his  heart. 


TWO  HYMNS  TO  PRACRITI. 
THE  ARGUfilENT. 

In  an  our  conversations  with  learned  Hindoos,  we  find 
them  enthusiaalic  admirers  of  poetry,  which  they  con- 
sider as  a  divine  art,  that  had  been  practised  for  number- 
less a^es  in  heaven,  before  it  was  revealed  on  earth  by 
Valmic,  whose  great  heroic  poem  is  fortunately  pre- 
served: the  Brahmins  of  course  prefer  tliat  poetry, 
which  they  believe  to  have  been  actually  inspired; 
while  the  Vaidyas,  (who  are  in  general  perfect  gramma- 
riana  and  fEood  poets,  but  are  not  suffered  to  read  any  of 
the  sacred  writings  except  the  Ayorveda,  or' Body  of 
'  Medical  Tracts)  speak  with  rapture  of  their  innumera- 
ble popular  poems,  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic,  which 
were  composed  by  men  not  literally  inspired,  but  called, 
metaphorically,  the  sons  of  Sereswati,  or  Minerva; 
among  whom  the  Pandits  of  all  sects,  nations,  and  de- 
grees, are  unanimous  in  giving  the  pri^e  of  glory  to  Ca- 
Hdaaa,  who  flourished  in  the  court  of  Vicramadttya, 
fifty-seven  years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  several  dra- 
mas, one  of  which,  entitled  dacontala,  is  in  my  posses- 
«ion ;  and  the  subject  of  it  appears  to  be  as  interesting 
«s  the  compoaition  is  beautiful ;  besides  these  he  pub- 
lished the  Meghaduta,  or  cloud- messenger,  and  the 
Nalodaya,  or  rise  of  Nala,  both  elegant  love  tales :  the 
Raghuvansa,  an  heroic  poem;  and  the  Cumara  8aro- 
bhava,  or  birth  of  Cumara,  which  supplied  me  with  ma- 
terials for  the  first  of  the  following  odes.  I  have  not 
indeed  yet  read  it ;  since  it  could  not  be  correctly  copied 
for  me  during  the  short  interval  in  which  it  is  in  ray  pow- 
er to  amuse  myself  with  literature  :  but  I  have  heard 
the  story  told,  both  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  by  many 
Pandits,  who  had  no  communication  with  each  other ; 
and  their  outline  of  it  coincided  so  perfectly,  that  1  am 
convinced  of  its  correctness :  that  outline  is  here  filled 
up,  and  exhibited  in  a  lyric  form,  partly  in  the  Indian, 
partly  in  the  Grecian  taste ;  and  great  will  be  my  pleasure, 
when  1  can  again  find  time  for  such  amusements,  in  read- 
ing the  whole  poem  of  Calidassa,  and  in  comparing  my 
descriptions  with  the  original  composition.  To  anticipate 
the  story  in  a  preface,  would  be  to  destroy  the  interest 
that  may  be  taken  In  the  poem :  a  disadvantage  attending 
an  prefatory  arguments,  of  which  thoae  prefixed  to  the 


several  books  of  Tasso,  and  to  the  dramaa  of  Metastiskik 
are  obvious  instances ;  but,  that  any  interest  may  be 
taken  in  the  two  hymns  addressed  to  Pracriti,  onder 
different  names,  it  i/necessary  to  render  them  Intelgibls 
by  a  previous  ezplanaUoa  of  the  mytbotogical  aanslons, 
which  could  not  but  occur  hi  them. 

Iswara,  or  Isa,  and  Isani,  or  Isi,  are  nnquesdooably 
the  Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt;  for,  thoofb  neither  a 
resemblance  of  names,  nor  a  simUarity  of  character, 
wouki  separately  prove  the  identity  of  Indian  and  Egyp- 
tian doities,  yet,  when  they  both  concur,  with  the  additioo 
of  numberiess  corroborating  circumstances,  they  fona 
a  proof  little  short  of  demonstration.  The  feauie  dvi- 
nity,  in  the  mythological  systems  in  the  East,  represents 
the  active  power  of  the  male ;  and  that  Isi  means  active 
nature  appears  evidently  from  the  word  B*acta,  which 
is  derived  from  s'acti,  or  power,  and  applied  to  those 
Hindoos  who  direct  their  adoraUon  priocipaUy  to  that 
goddess :  this  feminine  character  of  Pracriti,  or  created 
nature,  is  so  fiunUiar  in  most  languages,  and  even  in 
our  own,  that  the  gravest  English  writers,  on  the  mo* 
serious  subjects  of  religion  and  phikMOphy,  speak  of  her 
operations  as  If  she  were  actually  an  animated  being; 
but  such  personificattons  are  easily  misconceived  by  the 
multitude,  and  have  a  stronr  tendency  to  polyibetfo. 
The  principal  operations  of  nature  are,  not  the  absolute 
annihilatton  and  new  creation  of  what  we  caU  materiil 
substances,  but  the  temporary  extinction  and  reproduc- 
tion, or  rather,  in  one  word,  the  transmutatton  of  fomu: 
whence  the  epithet  Polymorpbos  is  aptly  given  to  naiore 
by  European  phUoeophers:  hence  Iswara,  Siva,  Hara, 
(for  those  are  his  names  and  near  a  thousand  more) 
united  with  W,  represent  the  secondary  causes,  whatew 
they^nay  be,  of  natural  phenomena,  andprincipaUy  those 
of  temporary  destruction  and  regeneration ;  but  tbe 
Indian  Isis  appears  in  a  variety  of  charactera,  especially 
in  those  of  ParvatI,  Call,  Durga,  and  Bhavani,  which  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Jimo  of  Homer,  to  Hecate, 
to  the  armed  PaHas,  and  to  the  Lucretian  Venus. 

The  name  ParvatI  took  its  rise  from  a  wild  poetical  6e 
tion.  Himalaya,  or  the  Mansion  of  Snow,  is  the  title  gireo 
by  the  Hindoos  to  that  vast  chain  of  mountains,  which 
limits  India  to  the  north,  and  embraces  it  with  its  eadere 
and  western  arms,  both  extending  to  the  Ocean ;  the  for- 
mer of  those  arms  is  called  Chandrasec'hara,  or  the 
Moon's  Rock ;  and  the  second,  which  reaches  as  fax 
west  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  was  named  by  tbe  an- 
cients Monies  Parvetl.  These  hiUs  are  held  sacred  by 
the  Indians,  who  suppose  them  to  be  the  tenreftrial 
haunt  of  the  god  Iswara.  The  mountain  Himalaya,  beinj 
per  sonified,  is  represented  as  a  powerful  monarch,  whose 
wife  was  Mens :  their  daughter  is  named  Parvati,  ot 
Mountain-bom,  and  Durga,  or  of  diflicuU  access ;  but  the 
Hindoos  believe  her  to  have  been  married  to  Siva  in  a 
pre-existent  state,  when  she  bore  the  name  of  8ati.  The 
daughter  of  Himalaya  had  two  sons ;  Ganesa,  or  the  Lord 
of  Spirits,  adored  as  the  wisest  of  deities,  and  always 
invoked  at  the  beginning  of  every  literary  work,  and 
Cumara,  Scanda,  or  Carticeya,  commander  of  the  cel^ 
tial  armies. 

The  pleasing  fiction  of  Cams,  the  Indian  Cupid,  andbia 
friend  Vasanta,  or  the  Spring,  has  been  the  subject  of 
another  poem :  and  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  ths 
god  of  Love  is  named  also  Smara,  Candarpa,  and  Aoanga. 
One  of  his  arrows  is  called  Mellica,  the  Nyctanthes  of 
our  botanists,  who  very  unadvisedly  reject  the  vernacular 
names  of  roost  Asiatic  plants:  it  is  beautifully  inlrodoccd 
by  C&lid&sa  into  this  lively  couplet ; 

Kelliodnnnle  bbati  canjanmttunadtenmtak, 
Pnjraoa  puchaowtuys  aoctumapanyuiaiw. 

"  The  intoxicated  bee  shines  and  mnrmnrs  ki  the  fre^ 
blown  Mellica,  Mice  him  who  gives  breath  to  a  white  coach 
in  the  procession  of  the  god  with  five  arrows." 

A  critic  to  whom  CMidlsa  repeated  this  verse,  obssrvet), 
that  the  comparison  was  not  exact :  since  the  bee  siti 
on  the  bkwsom  itself,  and  does  not  raonour  at  the  end  of 
the  tube,  like  bUn  who  blows  a  conoh.  "  I  was  aware  of 
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"  aid  tbe  poet,**  and,  therefore,  described  the  bee  as 
:  a  drunken  magician  woald  blow  the  shell  at 
tbtwroofeDd"  There  was  nwre  than  wit  fai  this  answer; 
t  «si  a  jQst  rabnke  to  a  dull  critic ;  for  poetry  delights 
is  geaenl  inuifesi,  and  is  so  6rfmm  betag  a  perfect  imi- 
tuioa,  that  a  acmpolons  eiactness  of  descriptions  and 
nOea,  by  leavhif  oothinf  for  the  imagination  to  supply, 
sever  fiuls  to  <finuniah  or  destroy  the  |deasure  of  every 
reader  who  has  an  imagination  to  be  gratified. 

ft  nay  here  be  observed,  that  Nymphca,  not  Lotos,  is 
thegcMilc  nanae  In  Europe  of  the  flower  consecrated  to 
Us:  the  Peraiaiia  know  by  the  name  of  Nilufer  that 
speciesof  it  which  die  botanists  ricficuloosly  call  Nelum- 
bo»  sad  which  is  remarkable  for  iu  carioaa  pericarpiom, 
where  each  of  tbe  seeds  contains  in  miniature  tbe  leaves 
of  a  perfect  refeuble.  The  lotos  of  Homer  wss  probablj 
tbe  SBigar-cane,  and  that  of  Unnsus  is  a  papilionaceoas 
plot ;  but  he  gives  the  iame  name  to  another  species  of 
the  Nympbssa ;  and  the  word  is  so  constantly  applied 
auqg  ns  in  India  to  the  NOofer,  that  any  other  woold 
be  hanfly  intelhgible :  the  bine  lotoa  grows  in  Cssbmir 
and  ia  Persia,  bat  ooc  in  Bengal,  where  we  see  only  the 
red  and  white ;  and  hence  occasion  is  taken  to  feign,  that 
tbe  Iotas  of  HindooBtsn  vras  dyed  crimson  by  the  blood 
offltva. 

Oivera,  mentioDed  in  the  fourteenth  itanza,  is  the  god 
of  wea\h,  soppoaed  to  reside  hi  a  magnificent  city,  called 
Akea ;  and  Vrihaspati,  or  the  genias  of  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter, is  the  preceptor  of  the  gods  in  Swerga  or  the  firma- 
Best:  he  ia  omially  represented  as  their  orator,  when 
mf  mwffssge  b  carried  from  them  to  one  of  their  soperior 
dekies. 

The  hnteniatioas  of  Reti,  the  wife  of  Cama,  fill  a  whole 
book  ki  the  Sanscrit  poem,  as  I  am  informed  by  my  teach- 
er, a  learned  Vaidya ;  who  ia  restrained  only  from  read 
lag  the  book,  which  contahw  a  description  of  the  nuptials ; 
fcr  the  ceremonies  of  a  raarrisf  e  where  Brahma  himself 
oOciated  ss  the  lather  of  the  bridegroom,  are  too  holy  to 
be  known  by  any  bat  Brahmins. 

The  aeWevements  of  Dorga  in  her  martial  character 
asthe  patroneaa  of  Virtae,  and  her  battle  with  a  demon 
ia  the  lAiape  of  a  baflklo,  are  the  subject  of  many  episodes 
is  the  Porknaa  and  Ckryaa,  or  sacred  and  popular  poems ; 
b«  a  fidl  uccofunt  of  them  woold  have  destroyed  the 
oaky  of  tbe  ode,  and  they  are  barely  alluded  to  in  the 

It  seemed  proper  to  change  the  measure,  when  tbe 
foddeaswas  to  be  addressed  as  Bhavani,  or  the.  power 
of  feoBidky ;  bat  each  a  ctumge,  though  very  coounon  in 
crft,  has  its  inconveniences  in  European  poetry :  a 
t  hymn  la  therefore  appropriated  to  her  in  that 
ea|ncity ;  for  tbe  explanation  of  which  we  need  only 
prcmtee,  that  Lacabmi  is  the  goddess  of  abundance ;  that 
the  Cetala  ia  a  fragrant  and  beautiful  plant  of  the  DioBcian 
Uad,  kaawn  to  botanists  by  the  name  Pandanua ;  and 
that  the  Doigdtsava,  or  great  festival  of  Bhavani  at  the 
dose  of  the  rains,  ends  in  throwing  the  imsge  of  the  god* 
deal  iolo  the  Ganges,  or  other  sacred  vraters. 

1  am  noc  conaeloos  of  having  left  unexplained  any 
4Uicak  aflaaion  in  the  two  poema ;  and  have  only  to  add 
Oest  Burupean  critica  should  consider  a  few  of  the  imagea 
SI  iaappOcable  to  Indian  manners)  thst  the  ideaa  of  snow 
nd  ice  are  fiuniliar  to  the  Hindoos ;  that  the  mountains 
of  ffimilaya  may  be  clearly  discerned  fh>m  a  part  of 
Bengal ;  that  the  Grecian  Hmnus  is  the  Banscrit  word 
AoraMS,  meaning  snowy  ;  and  that  Ibneral  uma  may  be 
oeen  perpetnally  on  the  banka  of  the  river. 

The  two  hymns  are  neither  translationa  firom  any 
other  poems,  nor  imitations  of  sny ;  and  have  nothing  of 
VmOar  la  them  except  the  measores,  which  are  nearly 
the  same,  sjUabte  for  ayUable,  with  those  of  tbe  first  and 
second  Nemean  Odes :  BK>re  musical  stanzas  might  per- 
hsps  have  been  formed ;  but  in  every  art,  variety  and 
Boveky  are  considerable  sources  4>f  pleasure.  The 
flyte  sad  manner  of  Pindar  have  been  greatly  mistaken ; 
«d  thst  a  distinct  Idea  of  them  may  be  conceived  by 
■Bch,a8  bBff*  BSC  aeccsa  ta  thst  hthniCable  poet  In  his 


own  langnage,  I  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  the  first 
Nemean  Ode,*  not  only  in  the  same  measure  as  nearly  aa 
possible,  but  almoat  word  for  word  with  the  original; 
tboae  efrithetaand  phrases  only  being  necessarily  added, 
which  are  printed  in  Italic  lettera. 


TO  DURGA. 

I.l. 
Fiio»  thee  begins  the  solenon  air. 
Adored  Ganged ;  next,  thy  sire  we  praise, 
(Him,  from  whose  red  clustering  hair 
A  new-bom  crescent  sheds  propitious  rays. 
Fair  as  Gangi*8  curling  foam.) 
Dread  Iswara ;  who  loved  o'er  awful  mountains. 
Rapt  in  prescience  deep,  to  roam. 
But  chiefly  those,  whence  holy  rivers  gush. 
Bright  from  their  secret  fountains. 
And  o*er  the  realms  of  Brahmi  nish. 

1.2. 
Rock  above  rock  they  ride  sublime. 
And  lose  their  stimmits  in  blue  fields  of  day, 
Faahion*d  first,  when  rolling  time 
Vast  infant,  in  his  golden  cradle  lay. 
Bidding  endless  ages  run, 
And  wreathe  their  giant  heads  in  snows  eternal 
Gilt  by  each  revolving  sun; 
Though  neither  morning  beam,  nor  noontide  glare, 
In  wintry  sign  or  vernal. 
Their  adamantine  strength  impair ; 

1.3. 
Nor  e'en  the  fiercest  summer  heat 
Could  thrill  the  palace,  where  their  monarch  reign'd 
On  his  frost  impearled  seat, 
(Such  height  had  unremitted  virtae  gain*d  t) 
Himilayk,  to  whom  a  lovely  child  ; 
Sweet  Parvatl.  sage  M^na  bore. 
Who  now  in  earliest  bloom,  saw  heaven  adore 
Her  charms;  earth  languish,  till  she  smiled. 

ILL 
But  she  to  love  no  tribute  paid ; 
Great  Iswara  her  pious  cares  engaged : 
Him,  who  gods  and  fiends  dismay'd, 
She  sooth'd  with  oflerings  meek,  when  most  he 

raged. 
On  a  room,  when,  edged  with  light. 
The  lake-bom  flowen  their  sapphire  cnptezponded 
•Laughing  at  the  scatter'd  night, 
A  vale  remote  and  ailent  pool  she  sought. 
Smooth-footed,  lotoa-handed. 
And  braids  of  sacred  blossoms  wrooght ; 

U.2. 
Not  for  her  neck,  which,  unadom'd. 
Bade  envying  antelopes  their  beauties  hide : 
Art  she  knew  not,  or  she  scora'd ; 
Nor  had  her  language  e'en  a  name  for  pride, 
To  the  god,  who,  fiz'd  in  thought. 
Sat  in  a  crystal  cave  new  worlds  designing. 
Softly  sweet  her  gift  she  brought. 
And  spread  the  garland  o'er  his  shoulders  broad. 
Where  serpenu  huge  lay  twining, 
Whoae  hiss  the  round  creation  awed- 
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II.  3. 

He  viewed,  half-smiling,  half-cevere, 

The  prottrate  maid — that  moment  through  the  rocks 

He  who  decks  the  purple  year, 

Vasania,  vain  of  odoriferous  locks. 

With  Cama,  horsed  on  infant  breezes  flew . 

(Who  knows  not  Cama,  nature's  king  f) 

Vasanta  barb'd  the  shaft  and  fii'd  the  string ; 

The  living  bow  Candarpa  drew. 

III.  1 
Dire  sacrilege !  the  chosen  reed, 

That  Sroara  pointed  with  transcendant  art, 

Glanced  with  unimagined  speed. 

And  tinged  its  blooming  barb  in  Siva's  heart : 

Glorious  flower,  in  heaven  proclaim'd 

Rich  Mellici,  with  balmy  breath  delicious. 

And  on  earth  Nyctanthee  named ! 

Some  drops  divine,  that  o'er  the  lotos  blue 

Trickled  in  rills  auspicious. 

Still  mark'd  it  with  a  crimson  hue. 

ni.2. 

Soon  closed  the  wound  iu  hallow'd  lipa ; 

But  nature  felt  the  pain :  heaven's  blazing  eye 

Sank  abaorb'd  in  sad  eclipse. 

And  meteors  rare  betray'd  the  trembling  sky ; 

When  a  flame,  to  which  compared 

The  keenest  lightnings  were  but  idle  flashes. 

From  that  orb  all-piercing  glared. 

Which  in  the  front  of  wrathful  Hara  rolls, 

And  soon  to  silver  ashes 

Reduced  th'  inflamer  of  our  souls. 

m.a 

Vasant,  for  thee  a  milder  doom. 

Accomplice  rash,  a  thundering  voice  decreed  : 

"  Withering  live  in  joyless  gloom. 

While  ten  gay  signs  the  dancing  seasons  lead. 

Thy  flowers,  perennial  once,  now  annual  made, 

The  fish  and  ram  shall  still  adorn : 

But  when  the  bull  has  rear'd  his  golden  horn. 

Shall,  like  yon  idling  rainbow,  &de." 

IV.  1. 

The  thunder  ceased ;  the  day  retum'd  ; 

But  Siva  from  terrestrial  haunts  had  fled : 

Smit  with  rapturous  love  he  bum'd. 

And  sigh'd  on  gemm'd  Cailisa's  viewless  head. 

Lonely  down  the  mountain  steep, 

With  fluttering  heart,  soft  Parvati  descended  ; 

Nor  in  drops  of  nectar'd  sleep 

Drank  solace  through  the  night,  but  lay  alarm'd. 

Lest  her  mean  gifts  ofl!ended 

The  god  her  powerful  beauty  charm'd. 

^     IV.  2. 

All  arts  her  sorrowing  damsels  tried,  [smooth. 

Her  brow,  where  wrinkled    anguish  lour'd,   to 

And,  her  troubled  soul  to  sooth. 

Sagacious  Mena  mild  reproof  applied ; 

But  nor  art  nor  counsel  sage. 

Nor  e'en  her  sacred  parent's  tender  chiding. 

Could  her  only  pain  assuage : 

The  mountain  drear  she  sought  in  mantling  shade 

Her  tears  and  transports  hiding, 

And  oft  to  her  adorer  pray'd. 


IV.  a 

There  on  a  crag  whose  icy  rift 

Hurl'd  night  and  horror  o'er  the  pool  profimnd. 

That  with  madding  eddy  swift 

Revengeful  bark'd  his  rugged  base  around. 

The  beauteous  hermit  sat ;  but  soon  perceived 

A  Brihmin  old  before  her  stand. 

His  rude  stafl*  quivering  in  his  wither'd  hand. 

Who,  (filtering,  ask'd  for  whom  she  grieved. 

V.  1. 

**  What  graceful  youth,  with  accents  mild. 

Eyes  like  twin  stars,  and  lips  like  early  mom. 

Has  thy  pensive  heart  beguiled  V* 

**  No  mortal  youth  (she  said,  with  modest  soon) 

E'er  beguiled  my  guiltless  heart : 

Him  have  I  lost,  who  to  these  mountains  hoaiy 

Bloom  celestial  could  impart 

Thee  I  salute,  thee  venerate,  thee  deplore. 

Dread  Siva,  source  of  glory. 

Which  on  these  rocks  must  gleam  no  more  r* 

V.2 

*'  Rare  object  of  a  damsel's  love, 

(The  wizard  bold  replied,)  who,  rude  and  wild. 

Leaves  eternal  bliss  above. 

And  roves  o'er  wastes  where  nature  never  smiM. 

Mounted  on  his  milk-white  bull ! 

Seek  Indra  with  afe'rial  bow  victorious  { 

Who  from  vases  ever  full 

Quafli  love  and  nectar;  seek  the  festive  hall. 

Rich  caves,  and  mansion  glorious 

Of  young  Cuvera,  loved  by  all ; 

V.  3. 

"  But  spurn  that  sullen  wa3rward  god. 

That  three-eyed  monster,  hideous,  fierce,  untanei 

Unattired,  ill-girt,  unshod—-" 

"Such  fell  impiety,  (the  nymph  exclaim'd.) 

Who  speaks,  must  agonize ;  who  hears,  must  die; 

Nor  can  this  vital  frame  sustain 

The  poisonous  taint,  that  runs  from  vein  to  vein; 

Death  may  atone  the  blasphemy." 

VI.  1. 

She  spoke,  and  o'er  the  rifted  rocks 

Her  lovely  form  with  pious  frenzy  threw ; 

But  beneath  her  floating  locks 

And  waving  robes  a  thousand  breezes  flew. 

Knitting  close  their  silky  plumes. 

And  in  mid-air  a  downy  pillow  spreading; 

Till  in  clouds  of  rich  perfumes 

Embalm'd  they  bore  her  to  a  mystic  wood ; 

Where  streams  of  glory  shedding. 

The  well-feign'd  Brihmin,  Siva,  stood. 

VI.  a. 

The  rest  my  song  conceal : 

Unhallow'd  ears  the  sacrilege  might  rue. 

Gods  alone  to  gods  reveal 

In  what  stupendous  notes  th'  immortals  woo. 

Straight  the  sons  of  light  prepared 

The  nuptial  feast,  heaven's  opal  gates  unfolding. 

Which  th'  empyreal  army  shared  ; 

And  sage  Himalaya  shed  blissful  tears, 

With  aged  eyes  beholding 

His  daughter,  empress  of  the  spheres. 
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VI.  a 

Whilst  ev«|y  lip  with  nectar  glow*d, 

IIm  faridegroam  blithe  his  transformation  told ; 

Jbttod  the  mirthful  goblet  flow'd. 

And  laaghter  free  &9t  plains  of  ether  roU'd : 

*Tliee  100^  like  Viehnn,  (said  the  blushing  qneenO 

Soft  Maya,  guilefiil  maid,  attends ; 

But  in  delight  anpreme  the  phantasm  ends ; 

Lore  aowns  the  viaionaiy  scene." 

vn.  1. 

TImd  rase  Vrihaspati,  who  reigns 

Beyond  red  Mangala's  terrific  sphere. 

Wandering  o*er  cerulean  plains : 

His  periods  eloquent  heaven  loves  to  hear 

Soft  as  dew  on  waking  flowers. 

Hs  told  how  Taraca  with  snaky  legions, 

EavioaB  of  supemal  powers. 

Had  menaced  long  old  Mera's  golden  head. 

And  Indra's  beaming  r^ions 

With  desolatioo  wild  had  spread : 

vn.  2. 

How,  when  the  gods  to  Brahma  flew 

lo  RNited  sqaadrofis,  and  his  help  deplored ; 

*SoQt!  (he  said)  from  vengeance  due 

llie  fiend  most  wield  secure  his  fiery  sword, 

(Thus  th*  unerring  Will  ordains) 

Till  fiom  the  great  Destroyer's  pure  embraces. 

Knit  in  love's  mysterious  chains 

With  her,  who,  daughter  to  the  mountain-king, 

Ton  snowy  mansion  graces, 

Cuottia,  warrior  child,  shall  spring ; 

vn.  3. 

*  Who  bright  in  arms  of  heavenly  proof. 
Hit  crest  a  blazing  star,  his  diamond  mail 
Colonr'd  in  the  rainbow'a  woof, 

The  lash  invaders  fiercely  shall  assail, 
Aod.  on  a  stately  peacock  borne,  shaU  rash 
Against  the  dragon  of  the  docp ; 
Nor  shall  his  thundering  mace  insatiate  sleep, 
'nn  their  infernal  chief  it  crush." 

vnr.  1. 

*  The  splendid  host  with  solemn  state 
1  spoke  th'  ethereal  orator  imblamed) 

I'd  high  in  long  debate ; 
"nil,  through  my  counsel  provident,  they  claim'd 
Hapless  Cama's  potent  aid : 
At  Indra's  wish  appear'd  the  soul's  inflamer 
And.  in  vernal  arms  array'd. 
Engaged  (ah,  thoughtless !)  in  the  bold  emprise 
To  tame  wide  nature's  tamer, 
And  soften  Him  who  shakes  the  skies. 

vni.  8. 

**  See  now  the  God.  whom  all  adored. 
An  ashy  heap,  the  jest  of  every  gale ! 
Loss  by  heaven  and  earth  depiored ! 
For,  love  extinguiah'd,  earth  and  heaven  must  &il. 
Mark  how  Reti  bears  his  urn, 
And  toward  her  widow'd  pile  with  piercing  ditty 
Pbinta  the  flames— ah,  see  it  bum! 
How  iQ  the  funeral  with  the  feast  agrees ! 
Come,  Love's  pale  sbter.  Pity : 
Come,  and  the  lover's  wrath  appease." 
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VIII.  a 

Tumultuous  passions  whilst  he  spoke 
In  heavenly  bosoms  mix'd  their  bursting  fire, 
Scorning  frigid  Wisdom's  yoke. 
Disdain,  revenge,  devotion,  hope,  desire ; 
Then  grief  prevail'd ;  but  pity  won  the  prize. 
Not  Siva  could  the  charm  resist ; 
**  Rise,  holy  love,"  he  said,  and  kiss'd 
The  pearls  that  gushed  from  Durga's  eyes. 

IX.  1. 

That  instant  through  the  bless'd  abode, 

His  youthful  charms  renew'd,  Ananga  came : 

High  on  emerald  plumes  he  rode 

With  Reti  brighten'd  by  th'  eluded  flame ; 

Nor  could  3roung  Vasanta  mourn 

(Oflicious  friend  t)  his  darling  lord  attending. 

Though  of  annual  beauty  shorn : 

*'  Love^hafts  enow  one  season  shall  supply. 

He  menaced  unofiending. 

To  rule  the  rulers  of  the  sky." 

IX.  2 

With  shouts  the  boundless  mansion  rang ; 

And,  in  sublime  accord,  the  radiant  choir 

Strains  of  bridal  rapture  sang, 

With  glowing  conquest  join'd  and  martial  ire : 

"  Spring  to  life,  triumphant  son, 

Hell's  future  dread,  and  heaven's  eternal  wonder 

Helm  and  flaming  habergeon 

For  thee,  behold,  immortal  artists  weave, 

And  edge  with  keen  blue  thunder 

The  blade,  that  shall  th*  oppressor  cleave." 

IX.  3. 

O  Durga.  thou  hast  deign'd  to  shield 
Man's  feeble  virtue  with  celostial  might, 
Gliding  from  yon  jasper  field. 
And,  on  a  lion  borne,  hast  braved  the  fight 
For.  when  the  demon  Nice  thy  realms  defied. 
And  arm'd  with  death  each  arched  horn. 
Thy  golden  lance,  O  goddess,  mountain-born, 
Tooch'd  but  the  pest— He  roar'd  and  died. 


TO  BHAVANL 

When  time  was  drown'd  in  sacred  sleep. 

And  raven  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep, — 

Reposing  on  primeval  pillows 

Of  tossing  billows. 

The  forms  of  animated  nature  lay ; 

Till  o'er  the  wide  abyss,  where  love 

Sat  like  a  nestling  dove, 

From  heaven's  dim  concave  shot  a  golden  ray. 

Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  streamed. 

Then,  like  a  thousand  suns,  resistless  gleam'd ; 

Whilst  on  the  placid  waters  blooming, 

The  sky  perfuming, 

An  opening  lotos  rose,  and  smiling  spread 

His  azure  skirts  and  vase  of  gold. 

While  o'er  his  foliage  roll'd 

Drops,  that  impart  Bhavani's  orient  bed. 

Mother  of  gods,  rich  nature's  queen. 
Thy  genial  fire  emblazed  the  bursting  seene ; 
F  2 
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For,  oa  tb*  expanded  bloMom  Bitting, 
With  Bunheams  knitting 
That  mjrBtic  veil  for  ever  iinremoved, 
Thou  badest  the  Boflly-kindling  flame 
Pervade  thiB  peopled  frame. 
And  smiles,  with  blushes  tinged,  the  work  ap- 
proved. 

Goddess,  around  ihy  radiant  throne 

The  scaly  shoals  in  spangled  vesture  shone, 

Some  slowly,  through  green  waves  advancing, 

Some  swiftly  glancing. 

As  each  thy  mild  mysterious  power  impell'd : 

E'en  ores  and  river  dragons  felt 

Their  iron  bosoms  melt 

With  scorching  heat ;  for  love  the  mightiest  qnell'd. 

But  straight  aicending  vapours  rare 

O'ercanopied  thy  seat  with  lucid  air. 

While,  through  young  Indra's  new  dominions 

Unnumbered  pinions 

Mix'd  with  thy  beams  a  thousand  varying  dyes, 

Of  birds  or  insects,  who  pursued 

Their  flying  loves,  or  wooed 

Them  yielding,  and  with  music  fill'd  the  skies. 

And  now  bedock'd  with  sparkling  isles 

Like  rising  stars,  the  watery  desert  smiles ; 

Smooth  plains  by  waving  forests  bounded. 

With  hillocks  rounded. 

Send  forth  a  shaggy  brood,  who,  frisking  light 

In  mingled  flocks  of  faithful  pairs. 

Impart  their  tender  cares ; 

All  animals  to  love  their  kind  invite. 

Nor  they  alone :  those  vivid  gems. 

That  dance  and  glitter  on  their  leafy  stems, 

Thy  voice  inspires,  thy  bounty  dresses. 

Thy  rapture  blesses. 

From  jron  tall  palm,  who  like  a  sunbom  king. 

His  proud  tiara  spreads  elate. 

To  those  who  throng  his  gate. 

Where  purple  chiedains  vernal  tribute  bring. 

A  gale  so  sweet  o*er  Ganga  breathes. 

That  in  soft  smiles  her  graceful  cheek  she  wreaths. 

Mark  where  her  argent  brow  she  raises. 

And  blushing  gazes 

On  yon  fresh  C^taca,  whose  amorous  flower 

Throws  fragrance  from  his  flaunting  hair, 

While  with  his  blooming  fair 

He  blends  perfume,  and  multiplies  the  bower. 

Thus,  in  one  vast  eternal  gyre. 

Compact  or  fluid  shapes,  instinct  with  fire, 

Lead,  as  they  dance,  this  gay  creation. 

Whose  mild  gradation 

Of  melting  tints  illudes  the  visual  ray : 

Dense  earth  in  springing  herbage  lives, 

Thence  life  and  nurture  gives 

To  sentient  forms,  that  sink  again  to  clay. 

Te  maids  and  youths  on  fruitful  plains. 

Where  La<^hmi  revels  and  Bhavani  reigns. 

Oh,  haste !  oh,  bring  your  flowery  treasures, 

To  rapid  measures 

Tripping  at  eve  these  hallowM  banks  along ; 

The  power,  in  yon  dim  shrines  adored. 

To  primal  waves  restored. 

With  aymy  a  smiling  race  shall  bless  your  soog. 


HYMN    TO   INDRA. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

So  many  allusioos  to  Hindoo  mythology  occur  io  the 
foUowkif  Ode,  that  it  would  be  scarce  ioteDifible  wilb- 
out  an  explanatory  introduction,  which,  on  every  ac* 
count,  and  on  all  occasiooB,  appears  preferable  to  aoCea 
in  the  margin. 

A  distinct  idea  of  the  god,  whom  the  poem  celebrates^ 
may  be  collected  from  a  passage  in  the  n'mth  section  of 
the  Oit^  where  the  sudden  change  of  measure  hsa  aa 
effect  similar  to  that  of  the  finest  modulatioo : 

Ib  pQnjsnMMys  iiiffiii>  Iohiih 
•■BUiti  diTyaa  dit  ktovabbacta, 
to  tauD  bhuctwa  swerfalocun  TkdaJtt 
eritine  panje  mntf»ioam  ▼ioalL 

"These  having  through  virtue  reached  the  roansioa  of 
the  king  of  Sura's,  feast  on  the  exquisite  heavenly  food 
of  the  gods :  they,  who  have  enjoyed  this  lofty  regkm  of 
Swerga,  but  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  revisit  the  habi- 
tation of  mortals." 

Indra,  therefore,  or  the  king  of  Immortals,  corres- 
ponds with  one  of  the  ancient  Jupiters  (for  several  of 
that  name  were  worshipped  in  Europe,)  and  particularly 
with  Jupiter  the  conductor,  whose  auributes  are  ao  no- 
bly described  by  ihe  Platonic  philosophers ;  one  of  his 
numerous  titles  Is  Dyupeti,  or.  In  the  nominative  case  be- 
fore certain  letters,  DjrupetIr ;  which  means  Ihe  Lord  of 
Heaven,  and  seems  a  more  probable  origin  of  the  He- 
truacan  word  than  Juvans  Pater ;  as  Diespiter  was  pro- 
bably, not  the  father,  but  the  Lord  of  day.  He  may  be 
considered  as  the  Jove  of  Enoius  in  this  memonble 
line: 

**  ^ipio*  boe  MibliiDe  CMidaai,  qaem  iBfocut  onme*  Jovflm^- 

where  the  poet  clearly  means  the  firmament,  of  which 
Indra  is  the  personification.  He  Is  the  god  of  thunder 
and  the  five  elements,  with  Inferior  genii  under  hia  com- 
mand ;  and  is  conceived  to  govern  the  eastern  quarter 
of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the  genius  or  Agatbo- 
deman  of  the  anclenu  over  the  celestial  bands,  which 
are  stationed  on  the  summit  of  Meru  or  the  north -pol% 
where  he  solaces  the  gods  with  nectar  and  heavenly 
music ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  Hindoos,  who  give  evidence, 
and  the  magistrates,  who  hear  it,  are  directed  to  ntaod 
fronting  the  east  or  the  nonh. 

This  Imaginary  mount  is  here  feigned  to  have  been 
seen  in  a  vision  at  VaranasI,  very  Improperly  called  Ba- 
oaris,  which  takes  its  name  from  two  rivulets  that  em- 
brace the  city ;  and  the  bard,  who  was  favoured  with 
the  sight,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Vyasa,  aumamed 
Dwaipayana,  or  Dwelling  in  an  Island ;  who,  if  he  really 
composed  the  GItA,  makes  very  flattering  mention  of 
himself  hi  the  tenth  chapter.  The  plant  lata,  which  he 
describes  weaving  a  net  round  the  mountain  Ifandara, 
is  transported  by  a  poetical  liberty  to  Sumeru,  which 
the  great  author  of  the  Mahabharat  has  richly  painted  in 
four  beautiful  couplets :  It  Is  the  generic  name  for  s 
creeper,  though  represented  here  aaa  species,  of  which 
many  elegant  varieties  are  found  in  Asia. 

The  Genii  named  Cinnarus  are  the  male  dancers  ia 
Sweiga,  or  tlie  heaven  of  Indra :  and  the  Apsaras  are 
his  dancingglrls,  answering  to  the  fairies  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  to  the  damsels  called  in  the  Koran  hhJiruMAydo, 
or  with  antelopes'  eyes.  For  the  story  of  Chitrarat'ha, 
the  chief  musician  of  the  Indian  paradise,  whose  painted 
car  was  burned  by  Aijun ;  and  for  that  of  the  Chatur- 
desaretna,  or  fourteen  gems,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  produced  by  churning  the  ocean :  the  reader  murt 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Wilklns's  learned  annotations  on  his 
accurate  version  of  the  BhagavadgltA.  The  &ble  of  the 
pomegranate-flower  is  borrowed  from  the  popular  my- 
thology of  Nepal  and  Tibet 

In  this  poem  the  same  form  of  stanza  is  repested  with 
vsriations,  on  a  principle  entirely  new  In  modem  lyric 
poetry,  which  on  some  ftitnre  occasion  majjbe  ex- 
plained. 
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THE  HYMN. 

Brr  ah!  ivbat  glories  yoo  blue  Tanlt  eroblaieT 
What  living  meteon  from  the  xenith  atretun  T 
Or  bath  a  rapturooa  dreem 
Perplex'd  the  iale-born  bard  in  fiction's  maze  T 
He  wakea :  he  hear* ;  he  views  no  fancied  rays ; 
Til  Indra  moonted  oo  the  son's  bright  beam ; 
And  nmnd  him  ^vels  his  empyreal  train : 
How  rich  their  tints !  how  sweet  their  strain ! 

Like  eboocing  stars  around  his  regal  seat 

A  veil  of  many-colour'd  light  they  weave. 

That  eyes  unholy  would  of  sense  bereave  : 

Tbeir  sparkling  hands  and  lightly-tripping  feet 

Tired  gales  and  panting  clouds  behind  them  leave. 

With  love  of  song  and  sacred  beauty  smit. 

The  mystic  dance  they  knit : 

Pnnoing,  circling,  whirling,  twining,  leading, 

Now  chasing,  now  receding : 

Till  the  gay  pageant  from  the  sky  descends 

On  charm'd  Someru,  who  with  homage  bends. 

Eul,  mountain  of  delight, 

Mace  of  glory,  bless'd  by  glory's  king ! 

With  prospering  shade  imbower  me,  whilst  I  sing 

Thy  wonders  yet  nnreach'd  by  mortal  flight. 

Sky-piercing  mountain !  in  thy  bowen  of  love 

No  tears  are  seen,  save  where  medicinal  stalks 

Weep  drops  balsamic  o*eT  the  silver'd  walks ; 

No  plainti  are  heard,  save  where   the   restless 

dove 
Of  coy  repulse  and  mild  reluctance  talks; 
Mantled  in  woven  gold,  with  gems  enchased, 
With  emerald  hillocks  graced. 
From  whose  fresh  laps  in  young  fantastic  maies 
8oA  crystal  bounds  and  blazes 
Bathing  the  lithe  convolvulus,  that  winds 
Obisqajous,  and  each  flaunting  arbour  binds. 

When  sapient  Brahma  this  new  world  approved, 
Od  woody  wings  eight  primal  mountains  moved ; 
Bat  lodra  mark'd  Suraeru  for  his  own. 
And  motionless  was  every  stone 

I^tnling  the  moon  he  rears  his  golden  head : 

Nor  bards  inspired,  nor  heaven's  hll-perfect  speech, 

hem  Bay  onhallow'd  rhyme  his  beauties  teach. 

Or  paint  the  pavement  which  th'  immoruls  tread ; 

Nor  thought  of  man  his  awful  height  can  reach : 

Who  sees  it,  maddens;  who  approaches,  dies; 

for,  with  flame-darting  eyes, 

Aioond  it  roll  a  thousand  sleepless  dragons ; 

While  from  their  diamond  flagons 

"The  feasting  gods  exhaustless  nectar  sip, 

Which  gk>vrs  and  sparkles  on  each  fragrant  lip. 

T^  feast  in  memory  of  the  churned  wave 
Great  Indra  gave,  when  Amrit  firat  was  won 
Frsb  impious  demons,  who  to  Miy4's  eyea 
I'wgn'd  the  prize,  and  rued  the  fight  begun. 

Now.  while  each  ardent  Cinnara  persuades 

"Hw  sofl  eyed  Apaara  to  break  the  dance. 

And  leads  her  loth,  yet  with  love-beaming  glance, 

To  bsoks  of  marjoram  and  Champac  shades, 

^^^•stial  Genii  toward  their  king  advance 

(So  call'd  by  men,  in  heaven  Gandharvas  named) 

For  matchless 


Soon,  where  the  bands  in  lucid  rows  assemble. 
Flutes  breathe,  and  citherns  tremble  ; 
Till  Chitraratha  sings — His  painted  car, 
Yet  unconsumed.  gleams  like  an  orient  star. 

Hosh'd  was  every  breezy  pinion. 

Every  breeze  his  fall  suspended : 

Silence  reign'd ;  whose  sole  dominion 

Soon  was  raised,  but  soon  was  ended. 

He  sings,  how  *'  whilom  from  the  troubled  main 

The  sovereign  elephant  Airavan  sprang: 

The  breathing  shell,  that  peals  of  conquest  rang; 

The  parent  cow,  whom  none  implores  in  vain  ; 

The  milk-white  sleed.the  bow  with  deafening  clang 

The  goddesses  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  wine  : 

Flowera,  that  unfading  shine, 

Narayan's  gem,  the  moonlight's  tender  lang^ifh ; 

Blue  venom,  source  of  anguish ; 

The  solemn  leech,  slow-mOving  o'er  the  strand, 

A  vase  of  long-sought  Amrit  in  his  hand. 

"  To  soflen  human  ills  dread  Siva  drank 

The  poisonous  flood,  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck ; 

The  rest  thy  mansions  deck, 

High  Swerga !  stored  in  many  a  blazing  rank. 

"  Thou,  god  of  thunder !  satt'st  on  Mem  throned. 
Cloud-riding,  mountain-piercing,  thousand-eyed, 
With  young  Pulomaja,  thy  blooming  bride. 
Whilst  air  and  skies  thy  boundless  empire  own'd ; 
Hall,  Dyupetir,  dismay  to  Bala's  pride ! 
Or  speaks  Purander  best  thy  martial  fame. 
Or  Sacra  mystic  name  f 
With  various  praise  in  odes  and  hallow'd  story 
Sweet  bonis  shall  hymn  thy  glory. 
Thou,  Vasava,  from  this  unmeasured  height 
Sbedd'st  pearl,  shedd'st  odoura  o'er  the  sons  of 
light!" 

The  genius  rested ;  for  his  powerful  art 
Had  swell'd  the  monarch's  heart  with  ardour  vain. 
That  threaten'd  rash  disdain,  and  seera'd  to  lower 
On  gods  of  loflier  power  and  ampler  reign. 

He  smiled  ;  and,  warbling  in  a  soAer  ihode. 

Sang  **  the  red  lightning  hail,  and  whelming  rain. 

O'er  Gocul  green  and  Vr^ja's  nymph-loved  plain 

By  Indras  hurl'd  whose  altars  ne'er  had  glow'd. 

Since  infant  Crishna  ruled  the  nistic  train 

Now  thrill'd  with  terror— them  the  heavenly  child 

Call'd,  and  with  looks  ambrosial  smiled, 

Then  with  one  finger  rear'd  the  vast  Goverdhon. 

Beneath  whose  rocky  burden 

On  pastures  dry  the  maids  and  herdsmen  trod : 

The  lord  of  thunder  felt  a  mightier  god !" 

What  furies  potent  modulation  sooths ! 

E'en  the  dilated  heart  of  Indra  shrinks: 

His  ruffled  brow  he  smooths. 

His  lance,  half-raised,  with  listless  languor  sinks. 

A  sweeter  strain  the  sage  musician  chose : 
He  told,  how  **  Sachi,  sofl  as  morning  light. 
Blithe  Sachi,  from  her  lord,  Indrani  hight. 
When  through  clear  skies  their  car  ethereal  rose, 
Fiz'd  on  a  garden  trim  her  wandering  sight, 
Where  gay  pomegranates,  fresh  with  early  dew. 
Vaunted  their  blossoms  new :  [dresses 

*0!    pluck  (she   said)  yon   gems,  which  nature 
To  grace  my  darker  tresses.' 
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In  form  a  ahepherd's  hoy^  *  god  in  tool, 
He  haiten'd,  and  the  Uoomy  treasure  itole. 

'*  The  reckless  peasant,  who  those  glowing  flowers, 
Hopeful  of  rubied  fruit,  had  foster'd  long, 
Seised,  and  with  cordage  strong 
Shackled  the  god  who  gave  him  showers. 

-  Straight  from  seven  winds  immortal  Genii  flew, 

Green  Varuna,  whom  foamy  waves  obey, 

Bright  Vahni,  flaming  like  the  lamp  of  day, 

Cuvera,  sought  by  all,  eiyoy*d  by  few, 

Marut,  who  bids  the  winged  breezes  play, 

Stem  Yama,  ruthless  judge,  and  Isa  cold. 

With  Nairrit  mildly  bold : 

They  with  the  ruddy  flash,  that  poinu  his  thunder. 

Rend  his  vain  bands  asunder. 

Th*  exulting  god  resumes  his  thousand  eyes. 

Four  arms  divine,  and  robes  of  changing  dyes." 

Soft  memory  retraced  the  youthful  scene ; 
The  thunderer  yielded  to  resistless  charms, 
Then  smiled  enamour'd  on  his  blushing  queen. 
And  melted  in  her  arms. 


Such  was  the  vision,  which— on  Varan's  bresit. 

Or  Asi  pure,  with  offered  blossoms  fiird— 

Dwaipayan  slumbering  saw ;  (thus  Nared  will'd  ^ 

For  waking  eye  such  glory  n^ver  Jbless'd. 

Nor  waking  ear  such  music  ever  thrillM. 

It  vanish'd  with  light  sleep :  he,  rising,  praised 

The  guarded  mount  high-raised, 

And  pray'd  the  thundering  power,  that  shetfy 

treasures. 
Mild  showen,  and  vernal  pleasures, 
The    labouring  youth  in   mead  and   vale  might 

cheer, 
And  cherish'd  herdsmen  bless  th*  abundant  year. 

Thee,  darter  of  the  swifl  blue  bolt!  he  sang; 
Sprinkler  of  genial  dews  and  fruitful  rains 
O'er  hills  and  thirsty  plains ! 
**  When  through  the  waves  of  war  thy  charger 

sprang. 
Each  rock  rebellow'd  and  each  forest  rang. 
Till  vanquished  Asura  felt  avenging  pains. 
Send  o*er  thek  seats  the  snake  tl&at  never  dies, 
But  waft  the  virtuous  to  thy  skies !" 


GEORGE  CRABBR 


GioBOB  Crabic  wm  bora  mt  Aldborongk,  in 
Soflblk.  on  the  24th  of  December,  1754,  where  hii 
iither  and  grand&ther  were  oflkers  of  the  coe- 
tooi.  He  received  bis  education  at  a  neighbour- 
ing srhool,  where  he  gained  a  prise  for  one  of  hit 
poeiM,  and  left  it  with  solficient  knowledge  to 
qnahiy  him  lor  an  apprentice  to  a  lorgeon  and 
apothecary  in  hit  native  town.  Hit  poetical  tatte 
iinid  to  have  been  attitted  in  developing  ittelf 
\if  I  peraaal  of  all  the  tcrapt  of  verMt  which  hit 
&ther  used  to  tear  oflTlroin  difierent  newtpapert,  and 
which  young  Crabbe  collected  together,  and  got 
■lai  of  them  by  hearL  The  attiactiont  of  the  mute 
ktd  probably  overcome  thote  of  iEtculapiut,  for,  on 
the  eompletioa  of  hit  apprenticeship,  giving  up  all 
hope  of  ancoeediug  in  his  profession,  he  deter- 
Bunsd  at  ooce  to  quit  it,  and  to  depend  for  support 
apoo  his  literary  abilities.  Accordingly,  in  177)8,  he 
caoM  to  London  with  little  mora  in  his  pocket  than 
t  boodle  of  his  beet  poems,  and  took  a  lodging  in 
ths  city,  where  he  read  and  composed,  but  could 
prevafl  apoo  no  bookseller  to  publish.  At  length, 
in  1780,  be  ventured  to  print,  at  his  own  expense, 
s  posan,  entitled  The  Candidate,  which  was  (kvour- 
ftbly  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review,  to  the  editor 
of  which  it  was  addressed.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  itood  BO  chance  of  success  or  popularity  whilst 
bs  remained  personally  unknown,  he  is  said  to 
htve  imrodnced  himself  to  Edmund  Burke,  virho 
reesived  him  with  great  kindness,  and  read  his  pro- 
doetians  with  approbation.  Our  author  fortunately 
firand  in  this  gentleman  both  a  friend  and  a  patron ; 
bs  look  Crabbe  into  his  house,  and  introduced  him 
IS  Fox ;  and*  under  their  united  auspices,  appeared 
hii  poem  of  the  Library,  in  1781.  In  the  same  year, 
he  wts  ordained  deacon,  and  in  the  following  one, 
priest,  and,  for  a  short  time,  acted  as  curate  at 
AUborough.  About  the  same  period,  he  entered 
his  BaoM  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  but  withdrew 
it  widfeoot  graduating,  although  he  was  subse- 
qasnUy  presented  with  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L 
After  residing  for  eome  time  at  Belvoir  Castle,  as 
chaplam  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  by  the  recom- 
aendation  of  Bfr.  Burke,  our  author  was  introduced 
to  Lotd-chaneeUor  Thmdow,  who  bestowed  upon 


▼ely,  the  living  of  Frome  St  Quintin, 
in  Doreetshire,  and  the  rectories  of  Mostoo  and 
West  AUington,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1785,  he  published  The  Newspaper, 
a  poem ;  followed  by  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  1807,  which  were  received  with  marked 
and  universal  approbation. 

In  1810,  appeared  his  admirable  poem  of  The 
Borough ;  in  1812,  he  published  his  Tales  in  Verse ; 
and  in  1819,  his  celebrated  Tales  of  the  Hall.  He 
had,  in  the  interim,  been  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  with  the  smaller  benefice  of  Crox- 
ton  Kerrjrel,  in  Leicesterehire.  His  only  prose 
publications  are  a  funeral  sermon  on  one  oif  his 
eariy  noble  patrons,  Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Belvoir  Castle,  in  1789 ; 
and  An  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Vale 
of  Belvoir,  written  for  Mr.  Nichols'  History  of 
Leicesterehire. 

Mr.  Crabbe  died  February  3d,  1888,  at  Trow« 
bridge,  the  scene  of  his  latest  ministrations  as  a 
Christian  pastor.  His  parishionere,  in  grateful  re* 
membrance  of  his  virtues  and  labours  for  their  im> 
provement,  caused  an  elegant  monument  to  be 
erected  over  his  grave  in  the  chancel.  Hie  cha- 
racter as  a  man  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration, 
than  his  genius  as  a  poet  His  biography,  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  of  posthumous  poetry,  have 
since  been  published  by  his  son. 

The  works  of  Crabbe  havo  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  deservedly  become  popular ;  Mr.  Wil- 
son Croker  has  justly  observed  of  Crabbe,  that  his 
having  taken  a  view  of  life  too  minute,  too  humi- 
liating, and  too  painfully  jus),  may  have  rendered 
his  popularity  leoe  brilliant  than  that  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries;  though  for  accurate  descrip- 
tion, and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  no 
poet  of  the  present  age  is  equal  to  him.  The  great 
charm  of  his  poetry  lies  in  his  masteriy  treat- 
ment of  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  and  in  his 
heart-rending  but  true  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
which  his  muse  delighte  to  visit, — those  of  poverty 
and  distress.  He  depicts  nature  living  and  cireum- 
stantially ;  and  in  this  respect,  his  poetry  may  justly 
be  compared  to  the  painting  of  Teniere  andOfetade 
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SIR   EUSTACE   GREY. 

ScKNi — A  Mad'kouM. 
PerasiM— VisiTiK,  Physician,  and  Patient. 


Verii  miscens  (alsa.^ 

Seneca  in  Here.  furenU. 


I'll  know  no  more ;— the  heart  it  torn 
By  viewi  of  wo'  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  thall  I  aee  these  things  forlorn. 
And  oft  again  their  griefs  shall  feel, 
As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  hy, 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile, 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half  (brm'd  smile, 
While  struggling  for  the  full  drawn  sigh ! — 

m  know  no  more. 

PHTBICIAN. 

— Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way. 

When  though  hast  view'd  what  yet  remain. 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey . 
But  he  will  no  historian  need. 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display, 
And  show  (as  one  from  frenzy  freed) 

The  prond-lott  mind,  the  rash-done  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Oreyling  Hall  .*— 

Approach ;  he'll  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  servant  call, 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air. 

And  appear  attentive  and  polite; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  &ir. 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 

PATIINT. 

Who  comes  t— Approach !— 'tis  kindly  done : 

My  leam'd  physician  and  a  friend, 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend. 
Nor  J03rs  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend. 

As  when  I  lived  so  bless'd,  so  well, 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  hell. 

PHTBICIAN. 

Less  warmth.  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go — 

PATIINT. 

See !  I  am  calm  as  infant  love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  wo. 

Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprove : — 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove. 

And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 

Some  twenty  yean,  I  think,  are  gone, — 
(Time  flies,  I  know  not  how,  away,) 

The  iun  upon  no  happier  shone. 
Nor  prouder  man,  than  Eustace  Grey. 


Ask  where  you  would,  and  all  would  say, 
The  man  admired  and  praised  of  all. 

By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay. 
Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyling  Hall. 

Yes !  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health ; 

Was  nobly  form'd.  as  man  might  be ; 
For  sickness  then,  of  all  my  wealth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  &ir,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accustom'd  then  to  say. 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

He  had  a  frank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  cheerful  eye,  and  accent  bland 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand  ; 
About  him  all  was  gay  or  grand, 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small ; 
He  bought,  improved  projected,  plann'd. 

And  reign'd  a  prince  at  Greyling  HalL 

My  lady ! — she  was  all  we  love ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  faint ; 
Her  manners  show'd  the  yielding  dove 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint ; 
She  never  breathed  nor  look'd  complaint ; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  is  this  fair  thing  I  paint  f 
.     Alas!  as  all  that  live  shall  be. 

There  was,  beside,  a  gallant  youth. 

And  him  my  bosom's  friend,  I  had : — 
O !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth. 

It  made  me  proud — it  made  me  mad ! — 
Yes,  I  was  lost — but  there  was  cause : — 

Where  stood  my  tale  ?— I  cannot  find — 
But  I  had  all  mankind's  applause. 

And  all  the  smiles  of  woman  kind. 

There  were  two  cherub  things  beside, 

A  gracious  girl,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Yet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  pride. 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy, 
Pleasures  were  ours  without  alloy. 

Nay,  Paradise, — till  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tempted  to  destroy ; 

Deceived,  and  Ikted  to  deceive. 

But  I  deserved ;  (or  all  that  time. 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  caress'd. 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unfelt,  uncancell'd,  unconfess'd : 
I  never  then  my  God  address'd 

In  grateful  praise  or  humble  pnyer ; 
And  if  his  word  was  not  my  jest! 

(Dread  thought !)  it  never  was  my  care. 

I  doubted — ^fbol  I  was  to  doubt ! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see, — 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout. 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be. 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me : — 

With  man  I  would  be  great  and  high. 
But  with  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  should  pass  me  by. 
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Thai  blew'd  with  childreD,  iriend,  and  wife 

Blen'd  (Wr  beyond  the  vulgar  lot ; 
Of  til  that  gladdens  human  life, 

Where  was  the  good  that  I  had  not  ? 
Bot  my  Tile  heart  had  sinful  spot. 

And  heaven  beheld  iu  deepening  stain ; 
Etenial  justice  I  forgot. 

And  mercy  sought  not  to  obtain. 

Cone  oe«r«— ril  softly  speak  the  rest! — 

Alai !  'tis  known  to  all  the  crowd. 
Her  guilty  love  was  all  confen'd  ; 

And  hn  who  so  much  truth  avow*d, 
Uy  ftiihless  friend's — In  pleasure  proud 

I  MI,  when  these  cursed  tidings  came ; 
Their  guilt,  their  flight  was  told  aloud, 

And  envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame .' 

I  ealTd  on  vengeance ;  at  the  word 

She  came ;— Can  I  the  deed  forget  7 
I  held  the  Bword,  ih*  accursed  Bword. 

The  blood  of  his  (alse  heart  made  wet ; 
And  that  fiiir  victim  paid  her  debt. 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loathed  to  live ; — 
I  «w  her  dying— see  her  yet : 

Fair  Mien  thing !  my  rage  forgive ! 

IVms  cherubs  still,  my  life  to  bless. 

Were  left ;  could  I  my  fears  remove, 
Ssd  fetn  that  check'd  each  fond  carew, 

And  poison'd  all  parental  love  ? 
Tet  that  with  jealous  feelings  strove. 

And  would  at  last  have  woo  my  will, 
Hsd  I  not,  wretch !  been  doom'd  to  prove 

Th'  extremes  of  mortal  good  and  ill. 

In  youth !  health !  joy !  in  beauty's  pride ! 

They  droop'd  :  as  flowers  when  blighted  bow, 
The  dire  infection  came . — ^They  died. 

And  I  was  cursed — as  I  am  now — 
Nsy,  frown  not,  angry  friend. — allow 

That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried  ; 
Hair  then,  and  you  must  wonder  how 

I  could  such  storms  and  strifes  abide. 

StonoB!— flot  that  clouds  embattled  make. 

When  they  afflict  this  earthly  globe ; 
Bat  raeh  as  with  their  terrors  shake 

Msn't  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe ; 
They  moke  the  hypocrite  disrobe. 

They  try  us  all,  if  false  or  true ; 
For  this,  one  devil  had  power  on  Job ; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 


P«ee,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fly ; 
Collect  thy  thoughts— go  calmly  on« — 


And  diall  I  then  the  fact  deny  T 
I  wssy— thou  know'st, — ^I  was  begone, 

like  him  who  fill'd  the  eastern  throne. 
To  whom  the  watcher  cried  aloud  .** 

That  royal  wretch  of  Babylon, 
Who  was  so  guilty  and  so  proud. 


*  Prophecy  of  Dudel,  chap.  iv.  22. 


Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 
I,  in  my  state,  my  oomforu  sought ; 

Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 
In  what  I  builded,  planted,  bought !     , 

0  arrogance !  by  misery  taught — 
Soon  came  a  voice !  I  felt  it  come ; 

**  Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught, 
Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doom  I" 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state ; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way ; 
They  waked  me  early,  watch'd  me  late. 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day ! 
O!  I  was  made  iheir  sport,  their  play. 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell  .■ — but  you  shall  bear 

And  first,  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  un pi  tying  world  to  run. 
They  robb'd  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth. 

Lands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone. 

Was  spurn 'd  as  vile,  was  scom'd  as  poor, 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun. 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door. 

Then  those  ill-favour'd  Ones,^  whom  none 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view, 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on. 

And,  with  resistless  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  we  fled,  o'er  seas  we  flew. 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain  : 
Where  nothing  fed.  nor  breathed,  nor  grew. 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below. 

The  setting  sun's  last  rays  were  shed. 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow. 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  gray  moss  had  fbrm'd  a  bed. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time. 

There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 

Condcmn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay : 
Tet  years  were  not ;— one  dreadful  noto 

Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day  ; 
The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly  solemn  and  serene. 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away. 

The  setting  sun's  sod  rays  were  seen. 

At  length  a  moment's  sleep  stole  on, — 
Again  came  my  commission'd  foes ; 

Again  through  sea  and  land  we're  gone. 
No  peace,  ik>  respke,  no  repose : 

Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 
We  ran  through  bleak  and  frozen  land ; 

1  had  no  strength  their  strength  t'  oppose. 
An  infant  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  these  streamers  play. 
Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 

It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay. 
To  see,  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight: 


*  Vide  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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So  swift,  w  pure,  «>  ookl,  to  bright. 
They  pierced  my  fhune  with  icy  woondi. 

And  all  that  half  year's  polar  night, 
Thoae  dancing  streamen  wrapp'd  me  round. 

Slowly  that  darfcnem  paii'd  away. 

When  down  upon  the  earth  I  felU— 
Some  harried  sleep  was  mine  by  day ; 

Bat,  soon  as  toll'd  the  evening  bell. 
They  ibrced  me  on,  where  ever  dwell 

Far  distant  men  in  cities  lair. 
Cities  of  whom  no  trayllers  tell. 

Nor  ibet  but  mine  were  wanderers  there. 

Their  watchmen  stare  and  stand  aghast. 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  go  past. 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  berk ; 
The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill ;  and,  hark ! 

The  free  wind  Mows— we've  left  the  town~ 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark. 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead! 

What  tombs  of  various  kinds  are  (bond ! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound ; 
Some  risen  fresh  above  the  ground. 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay. 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

''Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away !" 

Alas !  they  stay  not  for  that  call  ; 

Spare  me  this  wo !  ye  demons,  spare ! — 
They  come !  the  shrouded  shadows  all, — 

'Tis  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Rustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death ! 

Yes,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel. 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 
nis  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal. 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret. 

The  spiriu  wear,  the  temper  gaU, 
Wo,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  beset 

My  sinful  soul  !--together  all ! 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fii'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men. 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  in  wintery  flight ; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shone  bright. 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

They  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small. 

The  rook  could  build  her  nest  no  higher ; 
They  fii'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  quivering  spire ; 
They  set  me  where  the  seas  retire. 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide ; 
And  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire. 

When  rolling  ^m  its  burning  side. 


I've  hung  upon  the  ridgy  steep 

Of  clifls,  and  held  the  rambling  brier; 
Fve  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep. 

Where  air  was  sent  me  to  respire  ; 
Fve  been  where  hungry  wolves  retire ; 

And  (10  complete  my  woes)  Fve  ran 
Where  bedlam's  craiy  orew  conspire 

Against  the  life  of  reasoning  man. 


Fve  ftirl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  sail 

By  hanging  fit>m  the  topmast-head ; 
Fve  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail. 

And  pick'd  the  dunghilFs  spoil  lor  bread ; 
Fve  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed, 

I've  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  crew; 
Fve  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread. 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  da 

On  sand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood, 

Midway  they  placed  and  bade  me  die; 
Propp'd  on  my  staflf)  I  stoutly  stood 

When  the  swift  waves  came  rolling  by ; 
And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high. 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine ; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye. 

And  saw  the  tide's  reflowing  sign. 

And  then,  my  dreams  were  socfa  as  naught 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case  ; 
I've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught. 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place. 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace ; 

Furies  with  iron  fiings  were  there. 
To  torture  that  accurMd  race, 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Harmless  I  was ;  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit ; 
I've  been  pursued  through  many  a  town, 

For  crimes  that  petty  knaves  commit; 
I've  been  adjudged  t*  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preach'd  so  loud  ond  well ; 
And  tlirown  into  the  dungeon's  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  helL 


Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin. 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain ; 
And  add  to  all,  without— within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
'Fhat  man's  reflecting  mind  can  pain ; 

That  pride,  wrong,  rage,  despair,  can 
In  fact,  they'd  nearly  touch'd  my  brain. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  shake. 

But  pity  will  the  vilest  seek. 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine, — 
I  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak. 

And  felt  the  Sun  of  mercy  shine  ; 
I  hail'd  the  light!  the  birth  divine.' 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few ; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign. 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 

Come,  hear  how  thus  the  charroeri  ery 
To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  sin* 

While  some  the  wicket-gate  pass  by. 
And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in : 
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Fnll  joyfal  'tis  a  aonl  to  win. 

For  hm  that  winneth  aooli  is  wise ; 
Nx»w  hack  I  the  holy  strains  begin. 

And  thus  the  sainted  preacher  cries  :*— 

"  Pilgrim,  burdened  with  thy  tin, 

CooM  the  way  to  Zion*s  gate. 

There,  till  Mercy  let  thee  in, 

Knock  and  weep,  and  watch  and  wait 
Knock !— He  knows  the  sinner's  cry : 
Weep!— He  loves  the  UMMtmer's  tears  2 
Watch ! — for  saving  grace  is  nigh : 
Wait !— till  heavenly  light  appears. 

*  Hark !  it  is  the  Bridegrooni's  voice ; 

Welcome  pilgnm  to  thy  rest ; 

Now  Wilkin  the  gate  rc^ioice, 

Ssfe  and  seal'd.  and  honght  and  blesa'dl 
Ssle— ftiom  aU  the  lures  of  vice, 
Seal'd — by  signs  the  chosen  know, 
Booght— by  love  and  life  the  price, 
Bleis'd— the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

"  Holy  Pilgrim !  what  for  thee 

lo  a  worid  like  this  remain  ? 

From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee, 

Fssr  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain. 
Fear— the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly. 
Shame — from  glory*e  view  retire, 
Doobi— in  certain  rapture  die, 
Psin— in  endiesa  bliss  eipire.** 

Bat  tboogh  my  day  of  grace  was  come, 

Tet  still  my  days  of  grief  I  find  ; 
Tlie  former  clouds'  collected  gloom 

Still  sadden  the  reflecting  mind ; 
The  soul,  to  >Bvil  things  consign'd, 

Wdl  of  their  evil  some  retain ; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inclined. 

And  will  not  look  erect  again. 

Thus,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

"To  lose  what  I  powess'd  before. 
To  IM  from  all  my  wealth  debarred,— 

The  brave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more : 
But  oU  I  wax  and  passing  poor, 

Stem,  rugged  men  my  conduct  view; 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door, 

lis  hard — ^I  weep--yoii  see  I  da — 

Most  you,  my  fiiends,  no  longer  stay  ? 

Thos  quickly  all  my  pleasures  end ; 
Bat  111  remember,  when  I  pray. 

My  kind  physician  and  his  friend : 
And  those  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  spend 

With  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all ; 
9ff  Eostace  for  his  friends  shall  send. 

And  thank  their  love  at  Grayling  Hall 


•bhts  been  aofgested  to  me,  that  this  change  f^om 
r^itleaaoeaa  to  repose,  hi  the  mind  of  Sir  Eastace,  is 
*Tos|bt  hj  a  oieAMdlstie  can ;  and  It  Is  adroltted  to  be 
socb:  a  sober  and  rational  coorersfoo  cooM  not  have 
Nv^ned  while  Am  disordsrof  the  brski  ccnttnoed :  yet 
(be  ferses  which  foUow,  in  a  different  measure,  arc  not 
ktended  to  o»kt  any  reli^ioof  perauation  appear  ridi* 
coioai ;  they  are  to  be  anppoaed  as  the  effect  of  memory 
b  the  diaordered  mfnd  of  the  spcalcer,  and,  though  eri* 
deilty  ealkasiastle  in  rsspeet  to  laofuag e,  are  not  meant 
t«  e«BTey  aay  Unpsopristy  of  stoliment. 
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VISITER. 

The  poor  Sir  Eustace !— Yet  his  hope 

Leads  him  to  think  of  joys  again ; 
And  when  his  earthly  viaiona  droop. 

His  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain  :— 
But  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain. 

That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resign'd  7 
Would  not  so  prond  a  soul  disdain 

The  madness  of  the  poorest  mind  ?  ^ 

PHYSICIAN. 

No  t  for  the  more  he  swell'd  with  pride, 

The  more  he  felt  misfortune's  blow ; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide. 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low : 
Thus  shame  and  sorrow  vrorking  slow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave ; 
Madness  on  these  began  to  grow. 

And  bound  him  to  his  fiends  a  slave. 

Though  the  wiki  thoughts  had  tonch'd  his  brain 

Then  was  he  free  t  —so,  forth  he  ran ; 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

He  spake  of  fiends,  look'd  wild  and  wan ; 
Year  after  year,  the  hurried  man 

Obey'd  those  fiends  from  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religious  change  began 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

For,  as  the  fury  lost  its  strength. 

The  mind  reposed ;  by  slow  degrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length. 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seize. 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end  ;— 
**  'Tis  fiuth,"  he  cried, "  my  bosom  fireee. 

And  now  my  Saviour  is  my  friend." 

But  ah !  though  time  can  yield  relief. 

And  soften  woes  it  cannot  cure  ; 
Would  we  not  suffer  pain  and  grief, 

To  hove  our  reosoirsound  and  sure  f 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancy's  favourite  flights  suppress ; 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure. 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress ; 
And  then  His  guardian  care  implore. 
Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 
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Conflteor  facere  hoc  annos ;  sed  et  altera  causa  esc, 
Anzlatas  animl,  continuaaque  dolor.  Ovm. 

MsGumtATK,  Vagrant,  Constablb,  Stc 

VAORANT. 

Take,  take  away  thy  barbarous  hand, 

And  let  roe  to  thy  master  speak ; 
Remit  awhile  the  harsh  command. 

And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAGISTRATK. 

Fond  wretch !  and  vrhat  canst  thou  relate. 
But  deeds  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin  T 

Thy  crime  is  proved,  thou  know'st  thy  fate ; 
But  come,  thy  tale!— begin,  begin  !— 
O 
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CRABBE. 


My  crime !— Thii  lickening  child  to  feed, 
I  seized  the  food,  your  witness  saw ; 

I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed, 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law. 

Know'st  thou,  to  Nature's  great  command 
All  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  f 

Nay !  frown  not^-etay  his  eager  hand, 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  this,  th*  adopted  babe  I  hold 
With  aniious  fondness  to  my  breast, 

My  heart's  sole  comfort  I  behold, 
More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  bless'd ; 

I  saw  her  pining,  fainting,  cold, 
I  begg'd— but  vain  was  my  request 

I  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  seiied — 

My  infant  suflerer  found  relief; 
And,  in  the  piUer'd  treasure  pleased* 

Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush'd  my  grie£ 

But  I  have  grie&  of  other  kind. 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind, 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me— if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help— find  one  to  hear. 

Yet  nameless  let  me  plead— my  name 
Would  only  wake  die  cry  of  scorn ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame, 
Brought  forth  in  wo,  to  misery  bom. 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 
I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew ; 

A  common  care,  a  common  cost. 
Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew; 

With  them,  by  want  on  error  forced. 
Like  them,  1  base  and  guilty  grew. 

Few  are  my  yean,  not  so  my  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declare, 
Is  Sorrow's  vrork,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  care. 

Taught  to  believe  the  worid  a  place 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 

Train'd  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race. 
To  what  new  people  could  I  go  7 

Could  I  a  better  life  embrace, 
Dr  live  as  virtue  dictates  7  No  ! 

So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went. 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 

But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content 
When  first  I  loved— the  Gipsy-Boy. 

A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 
His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare ; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small, 
Aiid  strongly  curl'd  his  raven  hair. 

Tea,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm. 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride. 

He  scarcely  fear'd  his  father's  arm. 
And  every  other  arm  defied. — 

Oft,  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 
(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  f) 

I  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm. 
Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 


His  father  was  our  party's  chief, 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look ; 

His  presence  fill'd  my  heart  with  grieC 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went. 
His  favour  was  my  blias  and  pride ; 

In  growing  hope  our  days  we  spent. 
Love  growing  charms  in  either  spied* 

It  saw  them,  all  which  Nature  lent, 
It  lent  them,  all  which  she  denied. 

Could  I  the  father's  kindness  prize, 
Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow, 

Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise. 
When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow  ? 

He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  hand, 
It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see ; 

Then  vez'd  him,  till  he  left  the  land. 
And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me ; — 

The  clan  were  all  at  hu  command. 
Whatever  his  command  might  be. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep, 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 

He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  only  wept  aikl  wish'd  for  day 

Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore. 

Accursed  was  the  force  ho  uaea. 
So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 

For  mercy,  aikl  be  so  refused ! 
Tou  fh>wn  again,— to  show  my  wrong, 

Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak  7 
My  woes  arc  deep,  my  vvrords  are  stiongr- 

And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAGISTRATE. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain  : 
Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes ; 

Receive  our  aid,  and  then  again 
The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  seduced  aikl  led  astray, 
Thou'st  travell'd  far  and  vrander'd  long ; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PART  U. 


Quondam  ridentes  ocoU,  nunc  fonte  perenni 
Deptonnt  poeoas  nocte  dieque  suss. 

CoBH.  Oalu  Ekg. 


MAGISTRATI. 

Come,  now  again  thy  woea  impart, 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  vvrounds  within. 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away. 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay. 
And  these  severor  griefs  are  gain. 

VAGRANT. 

The  son  came  back — he  found  us  wed. 
Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swora  ;— 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Foreat  ledv— 
His  fother  we  briield  no  more. 
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Of  all  our  daring  clan  not  one 
Would  on  tho  doubtful  lubjiect  dwell : 

For  all  Mtoem'd  the  ii^ared  ion, 
And  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  could  tell. 

Bat  I  had  mightier  cause  for  fear. 
For  alow  and  mournful  round  my  bed 

I  nw  a  dreadful  form  appear, — 
It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 

(Tea!  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  ciime« — 

We  ilept  beneath  the  elmin  tree ; 
Bat  I  was  grieving  all  the  time. 

And  Aaron  frown'd  my  team  to  lee. 

For  he  not  yet  had  felt  the  pain 
That  rankles  in  a  wounded  breast ; 

He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again, 
Forsook  his  God,  yet  took  his  rest — 

But  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight. 
And  joy  in  mirth  and  music  sought,— 

And  memory  now  recalls  the  night. 
With  such  surprise  and  horror  Iraught, 

That  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight. 
And  left  a  mind  to  madneas  wrought) 

When  waking  on  my  heaving  breast 

1  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death ; 
A  sudden  fear  my  voice  suppress'd, 

A  chilling  terror  stopp*d  my  breathe— 

I  M«m*d— no  words  can  utter  how ! 

For  there  my  fiither-husband  stoodr- 
And  thus  he  said  :—**  Will  God  allow, 

The  great  avenger,  just  and  good, 
A  wife  lo  break  her  marriage  vow  ? 

A  son  to  shed  his  fiither's  blood  V* 

I  trsmbled  at  the  dismal  sounds, 

But  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say ; 
80,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  wounds, 

The  threatenmg  spectre  sUlk'd  away.* 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  fiither's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ; 

He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 
-  Where  is  my  child  ?"— -  Thy  child  is  dead/ 

Twss  fidae.— We  wander'd  far  and  wide, 
Tliroogh  town  and  country,  field  and  fen, 

Tai  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died, 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  then  waa  young  >— my  husband  sold 
My  &ncied  charms  for  wicked  price ; 

Hs  fave  me  ofl,  for  sinful  gold, 
The  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice  :-* 

BehoU  mo.  Heaven!  my  pains  behold. 
And  let  them  for  my  sins  suffice ! 

Hie  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain. 
Despised  me  when  my  youth  was  fled , 

Then  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain: — 
Come,  death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead ' 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain, 
And  fruitleas  all  the  team  I  shed. 


*Tbe  stsle  of  mfaid  hers  described  will  sceonnt  for  a 
a  of  thto  Dstore,  witbout  hsring  rscoufse  to  any  m- 


True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  train'd. 
Yet  well  I  knew  my  deeds  were  ill ; 

By  each  ofience  my  heart  was  pain*d, 
I  wept,  but  I  ofleoded  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  life  disdain*d. 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  will. 

My  husband  died,  and  now  no  more 
My  smile  was  sought,  or  ask'd  my  hand 

A  widow'd  vagrant,  vile  and  poor, 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round. 
To  win  my  bread  by  fraudful  arts. 

And  long  a  poor  subsistence  found. 
By  spreading  nets  for  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised  ; 

Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told ; 
I  gave  the  young  the  love  they  prized. 

And  promised  wealth  to  bless  the  old ; 
Schemes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised. 

And  charms  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 
In  prison  with  a  lawless  crew, 

I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind. 
And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew. 

His  fiither's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 
To  wander  with  a  distant  clan, 

The  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave. 
And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  1 


She  knew  my  name — we  met  in  pain. 
Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express  f 

She  saird  a  convict  o'er  the  main. 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  distress.  . 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame,  and  pain, 

For  whom  I  only  could  descry 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain : 

Tot,  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain. 

And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply  ? 

No !  though  the  fate  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shameful !  shameful  though  thy  race 

Have  wander'd  all.  a  lawless  crew. 
Outcasts,  despised  in  every  place ; 

Tet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide. 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source. 

Becomes  more  pure,  and,  purified. 
Flows  in  a  cloar  and  happy  course  ,■— 

In  thee,  dear  infant !  so  may  end 
Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease! 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend. 
In  floods  of  joy,  o'.er  vales  of  peace. 

O !  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare. 

Deny  me  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 
Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  share. 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 
Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care. 

And  let  my  sins  their  portion  have ; 
Her  for  a  better  fate  prepare, 

And  punish  whom  'twere  sin  to  save! 
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MAGIBTRATB. 

Recall  the  word,  renounce  the  thonght* 
Command  thy  heart,  and  bend  thy  knee  .- 

There  is  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 
A  raniom  rich,  avured,  and  free ; 

Tis  full  when  found,  'tit  found  if  sought, 
O !  seek  it,  till  'tis  seal'd  to  thee. 

▼AOEANT. 

But  how  my  pardon  shall  I  know  I 

MAGISTRATE. 

By  feeling  dread  that  'tis  not  sent. 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow,  ' 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent, 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owe. 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent. 
By  suflfering  what  thou  canst  not  show, 

Tet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent. 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow, 

And  say,  "  My  Saviour,  I  repent !" 


WOMAN: 


"  To  a  woman  I  nerer  addressed  myself  In  the  language 
of  deceocy  and  friendship,  without  reeeivfog  a  de- 
cent and  friendly  answer.  If  I  was  huoKry  or 
thirsty,  wet  or  sick,  they  did  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to 
perform  a  generous  action :  in  so  free  sod  kind  a 
manner  did  they  contribute  to  my  relief^  that  if  I  was 
dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught ;  and  if  hun^y,  I 
ato  the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  double  relish."— Jlfr. 
Ledyard,  at  qticted  by  M.  Parke  in  hit  Travelt  into 
Afnca. 

Place  the  white  man  on  Afric's  coast. 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight. 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast. 

And  paint  their  very  demons  white : 
There,  while  the  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  soothe  Uie  woes  they  cannot  feel. 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  those  she  cannot  heal ; 
Hers  is  warm  pity's  sacred  glow ; 

From  all  her  atores,  she  bears  a  part. 
And  bida  the  spring  of  hope  re*flow. 

That  languish*d  in  the  fainting  heart 

**  What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  face. 

So  sunk  and  sad  hia  looks," — she  cries ; 
"  And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race. 
With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyes ; 
Yet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind ; 

We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid ; 
And  pangs  of  body,  griefs  in  mind. 
Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

"  Perhaps  in  some  far-distant  shore, 

There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight ; 
Whose  milky  features  please  them  more 
Tlian  ours  of  jet,  thus  bumish'd  bright ; 
Of  such  may  be  his  weeping  wife. 

Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 
And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life, 
Our  kindness  may  preserve  them  all." 

Thus  her  compassion  woman  shows. 
Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 

Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland-cnows 
Can  her  warm  flow  of  pity  freese  :— 


**  From  some  sad  land  the  stranger  oomea. 
Where  joys  like  ours  are  never  found ; 

Let's  soothe  him  in  our  happy  homes. 
Where  freedom  sits  with  plenty  cniwn'd 

**  Tis  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer, 
'     To  see  the  fanish'd  stranger  fed ; 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother  deer. 
To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed. 
The  powers  above  our  Lapland  bless 

With  good  no  dther  people  know ; 
T'  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  possess 
By  feeling  those  that  we  bestow !" 

Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 
Where  wandering  man  may  trace  his  kind ; 

Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat. 
In  woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat; 
And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe : 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow. 

And  woman  holds  aflllction  dear; 
For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrows  flow. 

And  suflfering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 
Tis  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below. 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear 
To  woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  us  here  ; 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  youth  bestow. 

And  cara  they  aoothe  and  age  they  chMr. 


TA  L  E  I. 


THE  DUMB  OftATOM ;  OR,  THE  BENEFIT  OF  aOOIETT. 

With  fair  round  beUy  witli  good  capon  lined, 

With  eyes  severe 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 

A»  you  like  it^  act  iL  ac.  7. 
Deep  shame  hath  struck  me  dumb. 

King  Johnj  act  Iv.  sc  Sl 
He  gives  the  baMinado  with  his  tongue, 
Our  ears  are  cudgelled. 

King  John,  act  iv.  ac.  2. 
Let's  kill  all  the  lawyers ; 
Now  show  yourselves  men :  *ti8  for  liberty : 
We  wlU  not  leave  one  lord  or  genderoan. 

Henry  VI.  part  2,  act  H.  sc  7. 
And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 
Tteeljlh  Night,  act  v.  scene  Isst 

That  all  men  wonid  be  cowards  if  th^  dare. 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare ; 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  shows. 
That  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebbs  and  flows : 
With  friends  and  gay  companions  round  them,  then 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men ; 
Who,  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  afhitd  ; 
Like  timid  travellers  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th'  assault  of  foes,  when  not  a  friend  is  near. 

In  contest  mighty,  and  of  conquest  proud 
Was  Justice  Bolt,  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud ; 
His  fame,  his  prowess  all  the  ooimtry  knew. 
And  disputants,  with  one  so  fierce,  were  lew* 


TALES. 


n 


He  WM  A  younger  ion,  for  law  deugn'd. 
With  daimdan  look  ond  penevering  mind ; 
While  yel  •  clerk,  lor  dieputatioo  Ihmed, 
No  effmi  tired  him,  and  no  conflicts  tamed 

Scarcely  he  bade  his  master*!  desk  adien. 
When  both  hia  brothers  from  the  world  withdrew. 
Ad  traple  ibrtune  he  from  them  possessed. 
And  wss  with  saving  x»re  and  prudence  bless'd. 
Now  would  he  go  aiMl  to  the  country  give 
Eianple  how  an  English  'squire  should  live ; 
HoW  boanteooa,  yet  how  frogal  man  may  be, 
Bf  a  weli-order'd  hospitality ; 
He  would  the  rights  of  all  so  well  mahitain, 
Thst  none  should  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

AH  this  and  more  he  purposed — and  what  roan 
Conid  do.  he  did  to  realise  his  plan  : 
But  time  convinced  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
A  breed  of  reasoners  like  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
For  they,  so  &r  fiom  following  as  we  lead. 
Make  that  a  cause  why  they  will  moi  proceed. 
Man  will  not  ibllow  where  a  rule  is  shown. 
But  loves  to  take  a  method  of  his  own ; 
Explain  the  way  with  all  your  care  and  skill. 
This  will  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  will* — 
Tel  had  our  justice  honour;  and  the  crowd, 
Awed  by  his  presence,  their  respect  avow'd. 

lo  later  yeers  he  found  his  heart  incline. 
More  than  in  youth,  to  generous  food  and  wine ; 
Bot  no  indulgence  check'd  the  powerful  love 
He  felt  to  teach,  to  argue,  and  reprove. 

Meetings,  or  public  calls,  he  never  nuas'd — 
To  dictate  oAen,  alwa]^  to  assist 
Oft  he  the  clergy  join'd,  and  not  a  cause 
Ptrtain*d  to  them  but  he  could  quote  the  laws ; 
H«  Qpoo  tithes  and  residence  display'd 
A  fund  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer's  aid ; 
Aod  could  on  glebe  and  (arming,  wool  and  grain, 
A  kng  discourse,  without  a  pause,  maintain. 

To  his  experience  and  his  lutive  sense 
Re  join'd  a  bold  imperious  eloquence ; 
IV  grave,  stem  look  of  men  inform'd  and  vnse, 
A  foil  command  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes, 
Ao  awe  compelling  frown,  and    fear   inspiring 

size. 
Wbsn  at  the  table,  not  a  guest  was  seen 
With  appetite  so  lingering,  or  so  keen ; 
Bat  when  the  outer  man  no  more  required. 
The  inner  waked,  and  he  was  man  inspired. 
Hs  subjects  then  were  those,  a  subject  true 
Prcseals  in  fairest  form  to  public  view ! 
Of  church  and  sta^,  of  law,  with  mighty  strength 
Of  words  he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length : 
And  now,  into  the  vale  of  years  declined. 
He  hides  too  little  of  the  monarch  mind : 
He  kindles  anger  by  untimely  jokes. 
And  opposition  by  contempt  provokes ; 
Mirth  he  suppresses  by  his  awful  frown. 
And  humble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down ; 
Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  aevere, 
The  prudent  fly  him.  and  the  valiant  fear. 

For  overbearing  is  his  proud  discourse, 
Aod  over w  hel  ming  of  his  voice  die  force ; 
And  overpowering  is  he  when  he  shows 
What  fkiats  upon  a  mind  that  alwajrs  overAowi 

lluB  ready  man  at  every  meeting  roae, 
Snaething  to  hint,  determihe,  or  propose ; 
And  grew  so  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
Thoie  who  instrocUon  needed  not  or  sought  { 


Happy  our  hero,  when  he  could  excite 
Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  flght : 
Let  him  a  sutgect  at  his  pleasure  choose, 
Pbydc  or  law,  religion  or  the  muse ; 
On  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  shine, 
Physician,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 
Hemm'd  in  by  some  tough  argument,  borne  down 
'By  press  of  language,  and  the  awful  fh>wn. 
In  vain  for  mercy  shaU  the  culprit  plead ; 
His  crime  is  past,  and  aentence  must  proceed : 
Ah !  suflering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  woaa 
For  lo !  the  dock — at  ten  the  justice  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business  or  to  pleaae 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  ease. 
On  a  long  journey  travell'd  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle ; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  fiiir. 
Though  none  had  notice— what  a  man  was  there ! 

Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  yoioe  so  loud  and  strong  t 
To  give  his  fovourite  topics  some  new  grace. 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  place ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  fhme,  in  afker-time  to  grow : 
Here  wiU  men  say,  "  We  heard,  at  such  an  hour, 
The  best  of  speakers — wonderful  his  power." 

Inquiry  made,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street : 
Knowledge  to  gain  ^dA  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  lor  he  felt  his  force 
In  either  way,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  these,  with  his  polite  address; 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look'd  around. 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  a  while  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit ; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  severe. 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  excite  some  fear. 

Now,  dinner  past,  no  longer  he  suppress'd 
His  strong  dislike  to  be  a  silent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  at  his  command — 
When  disappointment  frown'd  on  all  he  plann'd ; 
For,  hark !— he  heard,  amazed,  on  every  side 
His  church  insulted,  and  her  priests  belied  ; 
The  laws  reviled,  the  ruling  power  abused 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused : — 
He  heard,  and  ponder'd — ^What,  to  men  so  vile, 
Should  be  his  language  f  For  his  threatening  style 
They  ware  too  many ; — if  his  speech  were  meek. 
They  would  despise  such  poor  attempts  to  speak : 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will. 
He  now  sat  lost,  perplex'd,  astonish'd,  still. 

Here  were  Socinians,  Deists,  and  indeed 
AH  who,  as  foes  to  England's  church,  agreed ; 
But  still  with  creeds  unlike,  and  some  without  a 

creed: 
Here,  too,  fierce  friends  of  liberty  he  saw. 
Who  own'd  no  prince  and  who  obey  no  law ; 
There  were  reformers  of  each  different  sort. 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  priesthood,  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  favourite  plans  alone  intent. 
Some  purely  angry  and  malevolent : 
The  rash  were  proud  to  blame  their  country's  laws ; 
The  vain,  to  seem  supportera  of  a  cause ; 
One  cfll'd  for  change  that  he  would  dread  to  sec 
Another  sigh'd  lor  Gallic  liberty .' 
a  2 
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And  numben  joining  with  the  forward  crew, 
For  no  one  reaaon— but  that  numbers  do. 

'*  How,"  said  the  justice,  **  can  this  trouble  riae, 
This  shame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  f" 
And  conscience  answer'd — ''The  prevailing  canae 
Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applaoae ; 
Here,  thou  art  aeated  with  a  tribe,  who  spum 
Thy  favourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
Thy  fean  and  wishes ;  silent  and  obscure, 
Thyaelf,  ahalt  thou  the  long  harangue  endore ; 
And  learn,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
On  thy  unwilling  friends  the  long  diacoune : 
What  though  thy  thoughts  be  juat,  and  these,  it 


Are  traitors'  projects,  idiots*  empty  schemea  f 
Tet,  minds  like  bodiea  cramm*d,  reject  their  food. 
Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good !" 

A(  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd,  salfow  man  arose, 
And  begg'd  he  briefly  might  hia  mind  discloae ; 
**  It  was  his  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
T*  inform  the  govem'd  of  their  rulers'  crimes :" 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepared  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  teach. 

Then  vel«ble  and  fierce  the  wordy  man 
Through  a  long  chain  of  fovouQte  horrors  ran : — 
First,  of  the  church,  from  whoae  enslaving  power 
He  was  deliver'd,  and  he  bless'd  the  hour; 
**  Bishops  and  deana,  and  prebendaries  all," 
He  said,  **  were  caule  fattening  in  the  stall ; 
Slothful  and  pursy,  insolent  and  mean, 
Were  every  bishop,  prebendary,  dean. 
And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid, 
Were  only  dull,  he  virould  not  them  upbraid." 

From  priests  he  tum'd  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers. 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  church  af&in : 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  justice   reverenced-— and   pronounced    their 
foil. 

Then  from  religion  Hammond  tum*d  hia  view. 
To  give  our  rulers  the  correction  due ; 
>  Not  one  wise  action  hnd  these  triflers  plannM ; 
There  was,  it  seem'd,  no  wisdom  in  the  land  ; 
Save  in  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  the  stateaman's  errors  and  his  crimes. 

Now  here  was  Justice  Bolt  compelled  to  sit, 
To  hear  the  deist's  scorn,  the  rebel's  wit ; 
The  fact  mia^atated,  the  envenomed  lie. 
And  staring,  spelUbound,  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  were  our  laws  abused ;  and  with  the  laws 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cauae : 
"  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust," 
Proceeded  Hammond,  **  if  the  laws  were  just ; 
But  they  are  evil ;  'tis  the  savage  state 
la  only  good,  and  ours  sophisticate ! 
See !  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plains. 
Where  without  laws  each  happy  monarch  reigns, 
King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread. 
By  slaves  commanded  and  by  dunces  led ; 
O,  let  the  name  with  either  state  agree — 
Savage  our  own  we'll   name,  and  civil    theirs 
shall  be." 

The  silent  justice  still  astonish'd  sate. 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  he  was  gazing  at ; 
Twice  he  essay'd  to  speak,  but  in  a  cough 
The  fiiint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off: 
**  But  who  is  thist"  thought  he;  ** a  demon  vile. 
With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulgar  style : 


Hammond  they  call  him ;  they  can  give  the  i 
Of  man  to  devils.— Why  am  I  so  tame  ? 
Why  crush  I  not  the  viper  I"— Fear  replied, 
*' Watch  him  a  while,  aiid  let  his  strength  be  tried; 
He  will  be  foil'd,  if  man ;  but  if  hia  aid 
Be  from  beneath,  'tis  well  to  be  afraid." 
«'  We  are  caU'd  free!"  said  Hammond— •*  doleful 


When  rulers  add  their  inaulti  to  dieir  Crimea : 
For  should  our  aoom  expose  each  powerful  vice. 
It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price." 

Thus  with  licentious  worda  the  man  went  on. 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  waa  gone ; 
That  all  were  slavea ;  nor  had  we  better  chance 
For  better  times  than  as  allies  to  France. 
Loud  groan'd  the  stranger— Why,  he  must  relate. 
And  own'd,  **  In  sorrow  for  his  country's  fote." 
**  Nay,  she  were  safe,"  the  ready  man  replied. 
"  Might  patriots  rule  her,  and  could  reaaoners  guide ; 
When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  €ne, 
Whate'er  their  creeds  or  their  opiniona  be ; 
When  books  of  statutea  are  consumed  in  flamea. 
And  coifrts  and  copyholda  are  empty  nomea ; 
Then  will  be  times  of  joy :  but  ere  they  come. 
Havoc,  and  war,  and  blood  must  be  our  doom.** 

The  man  here  paused ;  then  loudly  for  reform 
He  call'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the  atom  3 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilizing  flood — 
Peace  gain'd  by  tumult,  plenty  bought  with  blood : 
Sharp  means,  he  own'd ;  but  when  the  land'sdiaease 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  medicines  are  like  theae. 

Our  justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage. 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  seeks  to  fight. 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  sot  deceivers  right : 
Then  aa  the  daring  speech  denounced  these  t%*oet. 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  guest  aroae ; 
^uick  on  the  boanl  hia  ready  cash  he  threw. 
And  from  the  demons  to  his  closet  flew  : 
There  when  secured,  he  pray'd  with  eamesr  zeal. 
That  all  they  wish'd  these  patriot  aouls  might 

feel; 
**  Let  them  to  France,  their  darling  country  haste, 
And  all  the  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  taste ; 
Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure  know. 
Feel  all  tlieir  rulers  on  the  land  bestow ; 
And  be  at  length  dismissed  by  one  unerring  blow ; 
Not  hack'd  and  hew'd  by  one  afraid  to  atrike. 
But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  alike ; 
Nor,  as  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
Of  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away — 
Suspected,  tried,  condemn'd,  and  carted  in  a  day ; 
O!  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve. 
These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  they  love.*** 

Home  came  our  hero,  to  forgot  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  and  ever  must  deplore : 
For  though  he  quickly  join'd  his  fjriends  again. 
And  could  with  decent  force  his  themes  maintain. 
Still  it  occurred,  that,  in  a  luckless  time. 
He  fail'd  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime 


*  The  reader  wUl  perceive  in  these  and  the  preceding 
verses,  alluskms  to  the  state  of  France,  as  that  eouotry 
was  circitmstsnced  some  years  slDce,  rather  than  as  It 
appears  to  be  in  the  present  date,— several  years  elapshig 
b^ween  the  alarm  of  the  loyal  magistrate  on  the  occaaoo 
now  related,  and  a  subsequent  event  that  farther  mas' 
trates  the  remark  whh  which  the  narrative  commences. 
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It  mt  ofaierved  hia  words  were  not  to  strong. 
His  tones  so  powerfal,  his  harangues  so  long, 
Ai  in  old  times— for  he  would  often  drop 
ThB  lo%  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop ; 
Wbeo  oonscienGe  whispered,  that  he  once  was  still, 
And  let  the  wicked  triumph  at  their  will  ; 
Aad  therefore  now,  when  not  a  foe  was  near, 
Be  had  DO  right  so  valiant  to  appear. 

Some  fears  had  pass'd,  and  he  perceived  his  foars 
field  10  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  ycar»— 
When  at  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beside, 
He  saw  an  object  that  awaked  his  pride ; 
Hit  ihame,  wrath,  vengeance,  indigDation--all 
Msd's  hardier  Teelings  did  that  sight  recall. 

For  lo !  beneath  him  fix'd,  our  man  of  law 
Tkat  lawleas  man,  the  foe  of  order,  saw  : 
Otaee  fear'd,  now  sikMii'd ;  once  dreaded,  now  ab> 

horr'd: 
A  Tsvdy  man,  and  evil  every  word  : 
Again  he  gased— *«  It  is,"  said  he,  **  the  same ; 
Csoght  and  secure :  his  master  owes  him  shame  :** 
So  thought  otir  hero,  who  each  instant  found 
His  courage  rising,  from  the  numbers  round. 

As  when  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled, 
&>  loog,  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead  ; 
Aad  back  recadl'd  her  myrmidons,  intent 
(ki  aome  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
Tin  she  befaolda  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
Could  have  conceived  the  culprit  would  have 

gone; 
There  he  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure,  ^ 

As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pure ; 
llus  rouses  anger  for  the  old  ofllence. 
And  scorn  for  all  such  seeming  and  pretence ; 
Sd  on  this  Hammond  look*d  our  hero  bold, 
Beaiembering  well  that  vilo  offence  of  old , 
And  now  he  saw  Uie  rebel  dared  t'  intrude 
Aooog  the  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good  : 
1^  crime  provoked  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 

blood: 
Nor  wooder  waa  it  if  so  strange  a  sight 
Ctuied  joy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 
Tsnor  like  this  a  tiger  might  create, 
A  joy  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state. 
At  oQce  to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his  fate. 

Hammond,  much  praised  by  numerous  friends, 
was  come 
Td  read  his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home ; 
HistDric  lectures,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
His  free  plain  hints  on  modem  politics : 
Here,  he  had  heard,  that  numbers  had  design, 
Their  bosiness  finish'd,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
"Hiis  gave  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
To  ibow  by  day,  that  he  could  speak  at  night 
Raih  the  design — for  he  perceived,  too  late, 
Not  one  approving  iriend  beside  him  sate ; 
The  greater  number  whom  he  traced  around 
Were  men  in  black,  and  he  conceived  they  frown'd. 
"  I  will  not  speak,'*  he  thought ;  **  no  pearls  of  mine 
Shall  be  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine !" 
Not  this  avail'd  him,  when  he  cast  his  eye 
On  Jostice  Bolt ;  he  could  not  fight,  nor  fly  : 
He  saw  a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain. 
Which  now  he  felt  must  be  returned  again ; 
Hii  conscience  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
He,  at  that  time,  enjoy*d  a  stranger's  fright ; 
That  stranger  now  befriended — he  alone. 
For  all  his  insult,  friendless,  to  atone ; 


Now  he  could  feel  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distrees'd,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
"  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride,  **  I  would  defy 
Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
I  do  confess  a  fear ;  but  he  will  pass  me  by." 

Vain  hope !  the  justice  saw  the  foe's  distress. 
With  exultation  he  could  not  suppress; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hook'd,  and  so  forbore. 
In  playful  spite,  to  draw  it  to  ihe  shore. 
Hammond  look'd  round  again ;  but  none  were  near. 
With  friendly  smile,  to  stiU  his  growing  fear; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  solemn  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  so  they  seem'd  below ; 
Ho  wonder'd  who  his  right-hand  man  might  be — 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  possess'd — 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton- west ; 
**  A  pluralist,"  he  growl'd— but  check'd  the  word, 
Tliat  warfare  might  not,  by  his  zeal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threatenings  to  the  man  below ; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to  seek- 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he, dared  not  speak! — 

Now  as  the  justice  for  the  war  prepared. 
He  seem'd  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
**  He  may  resist,  although  his  power  be  small. 
And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
One  dog  attack,  and  he  prepares  for  flightr- 
Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
Nur  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
Will  fly  for  mfety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir." 
Alarm'd  by  this,  he  lash'd  his  soul  to  rage, 
Bum'd  with  strong  shame,  and  hurried  to  engage. 

As  a  male  turkey  struggling  on  the  green. 
When  by  fierce  harriers,  terriers,  mongrels  seen. 
He  feels  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train, 
And  skulks  aside,  though  moved  by  much  diidain ; 
But  when  that  turkey,  at  his  own  bam-iloor. 
Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy,  and  no  more, 
(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  left  the  pack. 
Thoughtless  what  foe  was  threatehing  at  his  backj 
He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail. 
He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail. 
The  half-seol'd  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows. 
Where  in  its  quickening  coloun.  vengeance  glows , 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn, 
Blue  mix'd  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  burn  ; 
And  thus  th'  intruding  snarler  to  oppose, 
Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 

So  look'd  our  hero  in  his  wrath,  his  cheeks 
Flush'd  with  fresh  fires  and  glow'd  in  tingling 

streaka; 
His  breath  by  passion's  force  a  while  restrain'd, 
Like  a  stopp'd  current,  greater  force  regain'd 
So  spoke,  so  look'd  he,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fix'd  to  view  him,  or  were  tum'd  to  hear. 

*'  My  friends,  you  know  me,  you  can  witness  all 
How,  urged  by  passion,  I  restrain  my  gall ; 
And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand— 
Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

*<  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confirm'd,  confesa'd. 
That  of  aU  people  we  are  govern'd  best  7 
We  have  the  force  of  monarchies ;  are  free. 
As  the  most  proud  republicans  can  be ; 
And  have  those  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies ; 
And  live  there  those,  in  such  all-glorious  state, 
Traitora  protected  in  the  land  they  hate  ? 
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Rabeli,  itiU  warring  with  the  lawi  that  giva 
To  them  aubtistence  ?— Yea,  mieh  wretcbet  live. 
**  Ours  it  a  chureh  refonn'd,  and  now  no  more 
li  aught  for  man  to  mend  or  to  rMtore ; 
Tis  pure  in  doctrinea,  'tis  correct  in  creeda, 
Hai  naught  rednndant,  and  it  nothing  needs; 
No  evil  is  therein— no  wrinkle,  spot, 
Stain,  blame,  or  blemish  .'—I  affiim  there's  not 
"  All  this  you.  know— now  mark  what  once  be- 
fell. 
With  grief  I  bora  it,  and  with  shame  I  tell ; 
I  was  entrapp'd— yes,  so  it  came  to  pas«, 
'Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class ; 
Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind, 
£ach  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  kind ; 
The  bind  that  nursed  them  they  blasphemed ;  die 

laws. 
Their  sovereign's  glory,  and  tiieir  country's  eauae ; 
And  who   their  mouth,  their  master-fiend,  and 

who 
Rebellion's  oracle ^Tou,  oaitiff)  you!" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  stretch'd  his  mighty  aira. 
And  fix'd  the  man  of  words,  as  by  a  charm. 
"  How  raved  that  railer !   Sure  some  hellish 
power 
Kestrain'd  my  tongue  in  that  delirious  hour, 
Or  I  had  hurl'd  the  shame  and  vengeance  due 
On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew ; 
But  to  mine  ejrea  such  dreadful  looks  appear'd. 
Such  mingled  yeH  of  Ijring  words  I  heard. 
That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all. 
And  till  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear'd  itt  fall. 

**  O I  could  our  country  iVom  her  coasts  expel 
Such  ibes !  to  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well: 
This  her  mild  laws  forbid,  but  we  may  still 
From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
This  let  us  do." — He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  for  the  silent  man ; 
E'en  in  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes; 
But  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  eye 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 
Twas  then  the  man  of  many  words  would 
speak — 
But,  in  his  trial,  had  them  all  to  seek : 
To  fold  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round. 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found  ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  in  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head  ; 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself—**  And  how 
Harangue  at  night,  if  I  be  silent  now  ? 
From  pride  and  praise  received,  he  sought  to  draw 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  remain'd  the  awe ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain, 
,  And  then  abash'd  sunk  sadly  down  again; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
"  Slave  and  insurgent !  what  hast  thou  to  plead  ?" 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began : 
*'  I  seek  no  favoui^I— the  Rights  of  Man ! 
Claim;  and  I — nay !— but  give  me  leave— and  I 
Insist — a  man — that  ia— and  in  reply, 
I  speak." — Alas,  each  new  attempt  waa  vain : 
Confused  he  stood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again ; 
At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  sought  the  door. 
Cursed  the  whole  synod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
"Laud  we,"  said  Justice  Bolt,  «<the  Powera 
above; 
Thus  could  onr  speech  die  sturdiest  fiM  remove." 


Exulting  now  he  gained  new  sirengih  of  fame, 
And  loat  all  feelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 

**  He  dared  not  strive,  you  witnesa'd— dared  not 
lift 
His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  drifk : 
So  all  shall  tremble,  wretches  who  oppose 
Our  church  or  state— thus  be  it  to  our  Ibea." 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  former  air. 
Look'd  his  full  self,  and  fiU'd  his  ample  chair ; 
Took  one  full  bumper  to  each  favourite  causa. 
And  dwflt  all  night  on  politics  and  laws. 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him  high 
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I  dkl  DOC  iske  mjr  leave  of  him,  but  bsd 
Most  pretty  things  to  ssj :  ere  I  couki  tell  him 
How  I  would  think  of  him,  at  certaio  houra^ 
Such  thoughta  and  such }— or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words— comes  to  my  ladier— 
OymMinet  act  I.  sc  i. 
Orief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last, 
And  carefol  hours  with  Time's  defbrmed  hand 
Have  written  iKraage  defeatnrea  o'er  my  free. 

Comedy  qfErrort,  act  v.  sc  1. 
O I  If  thou  he  the  same  Elgean,  speak, 
And  speak  uato  the  same  Emilia. 

iMdactv.scSu 
I  ran  it  through,  e'en  from  my  boyish  days 
To  the  very  moment  that  ahe  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  tpalce  of  most  disastrous  chance^ 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  being  taken  by  th'  insolent  Ibe 
And  cokl  to  slavery. 

OlAsito,aetl.se.X 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  fiae» 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  yon ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  (or  charity. 

Henry  VIIJ.  act  iv.  sc  Z 

MiNtmLT  .trace  man's  life ;  year  after  year 
Through  all  hia  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear. 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange 
Tet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change  : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen. 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroy'd 
All  that  through  years  he  sufler'd  or  e^joy'd ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold— 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  time  survey, 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay  ; 
Pain  mix'd  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise. 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair— 
A  sleeping  man ;  a  woman  in  her  chair. 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  and  pensive  air; 
No  wife,  nor  sister  she,  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kindred  of  thia  friendly  pair  the  same ; 
Tet  so  allied  are  they,  that  few  can  feel 
Her  constant,  warm,  imwearied,  anxious  seal ; 
Their  yean  and  woes,  although  they  long  have 

loved. 
Keep  their  goad  name  and  conduct  unrepioved 
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Thus  life's  small  comiorta  they  together  share, 
And  while  life  lingers  Cat  the  grave  prepare. 

No  other  soligects  on  their  spiriti  press. 
Nor  gain  such  interest  as  the  past  distress ; 
Grievoas  events  that  fiom  the  memory  drive 
Ijle'i  common  cares,  and  those  alone  sorrive, 
Miz  with  each  thoaght,  in  every  action  share, 
Ikxkak  each  dream,  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 

To  Dsvid  Booth,  his  fourth  and  last  bom  boy, 
Allen  his  name,  was  nM»«  than  common  joy ; 
And  ts  the  child  grew  up,  there  seem'd  in  him 
A  Bore  than  common  life  in  every  limb, 
A  itning  and  handaoroe  stripling  he  became 
And  the  gay  spirit  answer'd  to  the  frame ; 
A  lighter,  happier  lad  was  never  seen, 
For  ever  easy,  cheerful,  or  serene ; 
Hit  etrly  love  he  fix'd  upon  a  fair 
And  gentle  maid — they  were  a  handaome  pair. 

They  at  an  in&n^school  together  play'd. 
Where  the  fbandatiim  of  their  love  was  laid  ; 
The  boyiA  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
la  every  sport,  in  every  fray  defend. 
Aipnipecis  opened  and  as  life  advanced, 
TVjr  walk'd  together,  they  together  danced ; 
Od  all  occanons,  from  their  early  years. 
They  mix'd  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 

fean; 
Eeeh  heart  was  anxious,  till  it  could  impart 
In  daily  feelinga  to  its  kindred  heart ; 
Aa  yean  increased,  unnnmber'd  petty  wars 
firoke  oat  between  them,  jealouaiea  and  jars ; 
CauielesB  indeed,  and  fbliow'd  by  a  peace. 
That  gave  to  love — growth,  vigour,  and  inerease. 
Whilst  yet  a  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void, 
Dooettic    thoughts    young    Allen's    hours    em- 

ploy'd; 
Jodith  in  gaining  hearta  had  no  concern, 
Raiher  intent  the  matron's  part  to  learn ; 
Thus  early  prudent  and  sedate  they  grew, 
While  k^vera  thoughtful-Huid  though  children, 

true. 
To  either  parents  not  a  day  appeared. 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  interfered  : 
Childish  at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain ; 
And  strong  at  last,  ihey  saw  restriction  vain ; 
Nor  knew  they  when  that  passion  to  reprove- 
Now  idle  fondness,  now  resistless  love. 

80  while  the  waters  rise,  the  children  tread 
Od  the  broad  estuary's  sandy  bed ; 
Bat  soon  the  channel  fills,  from  side  to  side 
CoiBei  danger  rolling  with  the  deepening  tide ; 
Tet  none  who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
Conld  the  first  instant  of  that  danger  know. 

The  lovers  waited  till  the  time  should  come 
When  they  together  could  possess  a  home : 
In  either  house  were  men  and  maids  unwed, 
Hopes  to  be  soothed,  and  tempers  to  be  led. 
Then  AOen's  mother  of  his  favourite  maid 
Spoke  from  the  feelings  of  a  mind  afraid  : 

Dress  and  amusements  were  her  sole  employ,*' 
oke  said,  "  entangling  her  deluded  boy;" 
And  ]ret.  in  truth,  a  mother's  jealous  love 
Had  much  imagined  and  could  little  prove ; 
lodith  had  beauty ;  and  if  vain,  was  kind, 
Discreet,  and  mild,  and  had  a  serious  mind. 

Dull  was  their  prospect — when  the  lovers  met. 
They  said,  we  must  not — dare  not  venture  yet : 
11 


**  O I  could  I  labour  for  thee,"  Allen  cried,* 

**  Why  should  our  friends  be  thus  dissatisfied  t 

On  my  own  arm  I  could  depend,  but  they 

Still  urge  obedience—roust  I  yet  obey  f" 

Poor  Judith  felt  the  grief,  but  grieving  begg*d 

delay. 
At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem'd  to  smile. 
And  faintly  woo  them,  from  a  western  isle ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
**  Was  old,  was  rich,  and  childless  yet  remain'd ; 
Would  some  young  Booth  to  his  affiiirs  attend. 
And  wait  a  while,  he  might  expect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  fidse  seas,  unwilling  to  ranove ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  an  enamour'd  boy. 
Eager  an  independence  to  eiyoy. 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it, — by  the  sea,*- 
Through  labour,  danger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  &ithful  Judith  his  design  approved. 
For  both  were  sanguine,  they  were  young  and 

loved. 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtain'd ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  part  alone  remain'd : 
All  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come. 
To  take  th'  adventurous  Allen  from  his  home ; 
With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  pass'd. 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last 
The  grieving  father  urged  the  cheerful  glass. 
To  make  the  m,oments  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 
Intent  the  mother  look'd  upon  her  son. 
And  wish'd  th'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  un- 
done; 
The  younger  sister,  as  he  took  his  way. 
Hung  on  his  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay : 
But  his  own  Judith  call'd  him  to  the  shore. 
Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  bo 

more: 
And  there  he  fbimd  her — faithful,  mournful,  true. 
Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu ! 
The  ebbing  tide  had  lefl  the  sand,  and  there 
Moved  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair; 
Sweet  were  the  painful  moments— but  how  sweet 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet ! 
Now  either  spoke,  as  hope  and  fear  impresa'd 
Each  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast. 

Distance  alarm'd  the  maid— she  cried,  **  Tis  far!' 
And  danger  too—"  it  is  a  time  of  war : 
Then  in  those  countries  are  diseases  strange. 
And  women  gay,  and  men  are  prone  to  change ; 
What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  things 
Of  vast  importanco  every  moment  brings ! 
But  hark!  aQ  oar!"  she  cried,  yet  none  appear'd— 
"Twas  love's  mistake,  who  fancied  what  it  fear'd  ; 
And  she  continued — "  Do,  my  Allen,  keop 
Thy  heart  from  evil,  let  thy  passions  sleep ; 
Believe  it  good,  nay  glorious,  to  prevail 
And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  fail ; 
And  do  not,  Allen,  or  for  shame,  or  pride. 
Thy  faith  abjure,  or  thy  profession  hide ; 
Can  I  believe  hit  love  will  lasting  prove, 
Who  has  no  reverence  for  the  God  I  love>2 
I  know  thee  well !  how  good  thou  art  and  kind ; 
But  strong  the  passions  that  invade  thy  mind. — 
Now,  what  (0  me  hath  Allen  to  commend  V* — 
"  Upon  my  mother,"  said  the  youth,  "attend  ; 
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Forget  her  ipleen,  sod -in  my  place  appear; 
Her  love  to  me  will  make  my  Judith  dear : 
Oft  I  shall  think,  (loch  comfort  loven  teek.) 
Who  tpeaki  of  me»  and  &ncy  what  they  apeak ; 
Then  write  on  all  occationt,  alwa]^  dwell 
On  hope's  fair  prospects,  and  be  kind  and  well. 
And  ever  choose  the  fondest,  tenderest  style." 
She  answer'd  "  No/'  bat  answered  with  a  smila. 
''And  now,  my  Judith,  at  so  sad  a  time, 
Forgive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime , 
When  with  our  youthful  neighbours  'tis  thy  ehanee 
To  meet  in  walks,  the  visit,  or  the  dance. 
When  every  lad  would  on  my  lass  attend. 
Choose  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend : 
That  fiiwning  Philip !— nay,  be  not  severe, 
A  rival's  hope  must  cause  a  lover's  fear." 

Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  in  her  reply 
Have  mix'd  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh. 
Now  truly  heard !— it  soon  was  full  in  sight; — 
Now  the  sad  forewell,  and  the  long  good-ipght  'r— 
For,  see — his  friends  come  hastening  to  the  beach. 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  reach : 
**  Adieu — ^farewell !— remejnber !"— and  what  more 
Aflection  taught  was  uttered  from  the  shore! 
But  Judith  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Took  a  last  view,  and  went  to  weep  apart ! 
And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  place, 
Where  she  stood  still  the  dashing  oar  to  trace. 
Till  all  were  silent!— lor  the  youth  she  pray'd. 
And  sofUy  then  retum'd  the  weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led. 
And  Judith's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled  ; 
But  when   retum'd  the  youth  f— the  youth   no 

more 
Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore; 
But  forty  jrears  were  past,  and  then  there  came 
A  womout  man,  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame. 
His  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 

his  frame: 
Yes !  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay. 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay. 
Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  with  kin- 
dred clay. 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach. 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach ; 
He  was  alone ;  he  press'd  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid. 
So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  mind 
Tum'd  mournful  back,  half«nking,  half*resign*d. 

No  one  was  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  lefl ; 
Sent  from  some  anchor'd  vessel  in  the  bay. 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away : 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  sofUy  play'd. 
The  loosen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down : 
From  the  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confused  remembrance  to  excite : 
**  There,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
"Was  my  first  home ;  and  yonder  Judith  dwelt : 
Dead !  dead  are  all !  I  long—I  fear  to  know," 
He  said,  and  walk'd  impatient,  and  yet  slow. 
Sudden  there  broke  upon  his  grief  a  noise 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  joys  : 


Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  come,    , 
With  idle  numbers  straying  firom  their  home ; 
Allen  among  them  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  familiar  features  to  behold ; 
While  ftncy  aided  memory . — **  Man !  what  cheerT 
A  saikn*  cried ;  **  art  thou  at  anchor  here  V* 
Faintly  he  answer'd,  and  then  tried  to  trace 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  face : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
She  might  unfold  the  very  troths  he  sought 
Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  addresi'd  i 
''The  Booths!  yet  live  theyT  pausing  and  o^ 

press'd; 
Then  spake  again ;— ^  Is  there  no  ancient  man, 
David  his  name  (-—assist  me  if  yon  can.— 
Flemmings   there   were    and  Judith,  doth   abe 

liver 
The  woman  gaied,  nor  could  an  answer  give ; 
Tet  wondering  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by. 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said,—"  She  knew  IhU  well 
Where  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 
They  had  a  married  daughter  and  a  son. 
But  they  were  dead,  and  now  remain'd  not  one." 

"  Yes,"  said  an  elder,  who  had  paosed  intent 
On  days  long  pass'd,  "  there  was  a  sad  event ; — 
One  of  these  Booths— it  was  my  mother's  tal»« 
Here  left  his  lass,  I  know  not  where  to  sail : 
She  saw  their  parting,  and  observed  the  pain 
But  never  came  th'  unhappy  man  again." 
"  The  ship  vras  captnred,"  AUen  meekly  said, 
"  And  what  became  of  the  fomken  maid  T 
The  woman  answer'd :  "  I  remember  now. 
She  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow. 
And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 
The  gayest  hearts  grow  sad  where  she  has  been ; 
Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  made 
Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obey'd. 
And  early  buried :  but  I  know  no  more. 
And  hark !  our  friends  are  hastening  to  the  sbore." 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk'd,  a  man  unnoticed,  up  and  down. 
This  house,  and  this,  he  knew,  and  thought  a  foee 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace : 
Of  names  remember'd  there  remain'd  a  few. 
But  of  no  fiivourites,  and  the  rest  were  new ; 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  Allen  went  to  sea. 
Was  reckon'd  boundless. — Could  he  living  be  f 
Or  lived  his  son  f  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business  and  a  fortune  fiur. 
No !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  shed. 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread. 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy ; 
Him,  after  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  great  wish,  his  life's  vrhole  purpose, 

crown'd. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen's  foee,— 
"  Yours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  a  woful  case ; 
We  cannot  all  succeed ;  I  now  command 
The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land ; 
But  when  we  meet  you  shall  your  story  tell 
Of  foreign  parta— I  bid  you  now  fiirewell !" 

Allen  so  long  had  left  his  native  shore. 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before; 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  cast 
A  piling  look,  oft  speaking  as  they  pass'd — 
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•  The  man  is  Allen  Booth,  and  it  appeut 
He  dwelt  among  m  in  his  eariy  yean ; 

Wt  tee  the  name  engraved  upon  the  stonef, 
Where  this  poor  wanderer  means  to  lay  his  bones.** 
Thai  where  he  lived  and  loved — unhappy  change ! 
He  teems  a  stranger,  and  finds  all  are  strange. 

But  now  a  widow,  in  a  village  near. 
Chanced  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear ; 
Old  SB  she  was,  to  Judith's  bosom  came 
Sooie  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
He  wss  her  much-loved  Allen,  she  had  stay'd 
Teo  troubled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid ; 
Then  was  she  wedded,  of  his  death  assured, 
And  much  of  misery  in  her  lot  endured  ; 
Her  husband  died ;  her  children  sought  their  bread 
In  various  placet,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
The  once  fond  lovers  met ;  not  grief  nor  age, 
Skfcoess  or  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage : 
Esefa  had  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
"Now  ii  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
Uf  nature's  weakneas  and  my  soul's  distress." 
ADen  kiok'd  up,  and  with  impatient  heart— 

*  Lit  me  not  loae  thee— never  let  us  part: 

80  Heaven  this  comfort  to  my  sufierings  give. 

It  ii  not  all  distresa  to  think  and  live." 

TloM  Allen  spoke— ibr  time  had  not  removed 

The  charms  atlach'd  to  one  so  fondly  loved ; 

Who  with  more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  cot, 

UhoaiB  to  soothe  the  evils  of  his  lot 

To  her,  to  her  alone,  his  various  fate. 

At  virioQs  times,  *om  comfort  to  relate  ; 

And  yet  his  sorrow — she  too  loves  to  hear 

What  wrings  her  boeom,  and  compels  the  tear. 

Tint  he  related  how  he  left  the  shore, 
Alsm'd  with  feaia  that  they  should  meet  no  more : 
TVn,  ere  the  ship  had  reach'd  her  purposed  ooaiae. 
They  met  snd  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force ; 
Hmq  'cross  th'  Atlantic  seas  they  bore  their  prey, 
Who  grieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bay ; 
And  msrching  many  a  burning  league,  he  foiud 
Hinieir  a  slave  upon  a  miner's  ground : 
Then  a  good  priest  hia  native  language  spoke, 
And  gave  some  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
Kindly  sdvanced  him  in  his  master's  grace. 
And  he  was  station'd  in  an  easier  place : 
I'^ctet  hopeless  ever  to  escape  die  land. 
He  to  t  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand ; 
hi  cottage  shelter'd  from  the  blaze  of  day 
He  ttw  his  happy  iniants  round  him  play ; 
When  summer  shadovirs,  made  by  lofty  treea, 
Wtved  o'er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
E'en  then  he  thought  of  England,  nor  could  sigh. 
Bat  his  food  Isabel  demanded,  "  Why  r 
Grieved  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid, 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  maid  : 
1^  twenty  yean  were  pass'd,  ^nd  pass'd  his  views 
Of  iurther  blip,  for  he  had  wealth  to  lose : 
Hm  fnnd  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
"Hii  ftith  as  tainted :  he  hia  spouse  would  taint; 
M^  iU  his  chUdren  infidels,  and  found 
An  Englidi  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 

"Whilstl  was  poor,'*  said  Allen,  <•  none  would 
can 
What  My  poor  nocieni  of  religion  were , 
^  esk'd  me  whom  I  woishipp'd,  how  I  pny'd, 
u  doe  obedieDce  to  the  laws  were  paid: 


My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  still. 
Nor  to  make  converts  had  I  power  or  will. 
I  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wifo. 
And  never  roention'd  Luther  in  my  lifo ; 
I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  would,  aUow'd, 
And  when  the  fothen  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd : 
Their  forms  I  foUow'd,  whether  weU  or  sick. 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 
But  I  had  money,  and  these  paston  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsoimd : 
A  wicked  book  they  seized ;  the  very  Turk 
Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work ; 
To  roe  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
Or  evil  queation'd  not,  nor  undentood : 
O !  had  I  little  but  the  book  possess'd, 
I  might  have  read  it,  and  e^joy'd  my  rest" 

Alas !  poor  Allen,  through  his  wealth  was  seen 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conceal 'd  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown 
Are  in  an  instant  through  die  varnish  shown. 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy ;  how  at  last. 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past. 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die; 
Fly  fiom  all  scenes,  aU  objects  of  delight : 
His  wile,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight, 
AU  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  his 
flight 
He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay : 
There  in  die  woods  he  wrought,  and  there,  among 
Some  labouring  seamen,  heard  his  native  tongue : 
The  sound,  one  moment,  broke  upon  hia  pain 
With  jojrftil  force ;  he  long'd  to  hear  again : 
Again  he  heard ;  he  seized  an  ofier'd  hand, 
**  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  V* 
He  cried,  ''and  in  what  country?  quickly  say"— 
The  seamen  answer'd— strangen  aU  were  they ; 
One  only  at  his  native  port  had  been ; 
He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  ehurch  had  seei^ 
For  that  esteem'd ;  but  nothing  mora  he  knew. 
StiU  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  craw, 
Sail  where  they  sail'd,  and  many  a  peril  past, 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  their  anchor  cast ; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  ralate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  widi,  or  his  estate. 
This  grieved  not  Allen;  then  again  he  sail'd 
For  England's  coast  again  his  fote  pravail'd : 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  and  strong, 
Waa  soon  impress'd,  and  served  his  country  long. 
By  various  shores  he  pass'd,  on  various  seas. 
Never  so  happy  as  when  void  of  easew— 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  calm  distress'd. 
Day  after  day,  his  soul  was  sick  of  reat; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  die  deep  diey  stood. 
Then  raved  his  spirit  to  the  inland  wood ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  dream'd.  that  on  the  seas 
Were  hia  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  the 

trees: 

He  gazed,he  pointed  to  die  scenes  r—^Thera  staid 
My  wife,  my  children,  'tis  my  lovely  land ; 
See !  there  my  dwelling— O !  delicious  scene 
Of  my  best  lifo— unhand  me— are  ye  men  f 

And  thus  the  frenzy  raled  him,  tiU  die  wind 
Brush'd  the  fond  pictures  fiom  the  stagnant  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  fights,  and  how  at  length 
The  rag*  of  batde  gave  his  spirit  strengdi ; 
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Twu  in  the  Indian  mm  hia  limb  he  loit. 
And  he  was  left  half  dead  upon  the  coast ; 
But  living  gain'd,  'mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  fair  subsistence  by  his  ready  pen. 
**  Thus,'*  he  continued,  "  pass'd  unvaried  years. 
Without  events  producing  hopes  or  fears. 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth, 
But  years  advancing  undermined  his  health  : 
Then  o(l-times  in  delightful  dreams  he  flew 
To  England's  shore,  and  scenes  his  childhood  knew: 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  favourite  maid. 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay'd ; 
And  thus  excited  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  wish  so  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose ; 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 

He  then  described  the  gloum,  the  dread  be 
found. 
When  first  he  landed  on  the  chosen  ground. 
Where  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  fear'd, 
And  how  confused  and  troubled  all  appear'd ; 
His  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  employ'd, 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  deslroy'd  ; 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewildering  themes. 
Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Flies  back  again  some  resting  piece  to  find ; 
Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  seea 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees, 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene, 
Where  the  fresh  springs  burst  o'er  the   lively 

green; — 
So  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  affi-ights 
The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights ; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell. 
And  cry — "  Tis  she,  my  wife .'  my  Isabel ! 
Where  are  my  children  V* — Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 
Assiduous  all  his  wishes  to  attend. 
Deprived  of  much,  he  yet  may  boast  a  friend ; 
Watch'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

"Tis  now  her  offlce  ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree. 
Careful  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat, 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet 

And   where    is  he  ?   Ah !   doubtless  in  those 
scenes 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens. 
Fresh  with  unnnmber'd  rills,  where  every  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb'ring  vale ; 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listen's  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird's  music  from  the  thickening  glooms  f 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh. 
Blaze  not  with  fairy  light  the  phosphor-fly, 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  by  f 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks  ; 
For  he  is  listening  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  jojrs  : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by. 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy ; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 

But  see!  he  breaks  the  long- protracted  theme, 
And  wakes  and  cries—*'  My  God !  'twas  bat  a 
dream." 


TALE    III. 

THE  OENTLEMAM  PAMIZB. 

Pause  then, 

And  weifh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand; 
If  thou  beeit  rated  by  thy  estinistion, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough. 

Merchant  of  Veniet^  act  U.  se.  T. 

Because  I  will  not  do  them  wronx  to  mistrust  tny,  I 
will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  i% 
(for  which  I  may  go  the  finer,)  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

Much  Ado  about  Sothinff,  act  I  st.3L 

Throw  physic  to  the  dog«,  I'll  none  of  it. 

Macbtth^Kt  r.wt.t 

Hia  promises  are,  as  he  then  was,  mighty, 
And  his  perfuruiance,  as  he  now  tit,  nothing. 

IlentyVllL  act  Iv.  scSi 

GwTN  vi^as  a  farmer,  whom  the  farmers  all. 
Who  dwelt  around,  the  Gentleman  would  call; 
Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride. 
They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 

Far  different  he  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe, 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enliven'd  than  a  clod. 
But  treading  still  ns  their  dull  fathers  trod ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  had  seen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  thresh'd  by  a  machine: 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  aswigns  the  priie 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  stalls,  and  sties; 
And  who,  in  places  where  impmvors  meet, 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatness,  had  a  seat ; 
Who  in  large  mansions  live  like  petty  kings. 
And  speak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  things ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  keep, 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheep^ 

Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  known ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown. 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increase, 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  lease; 
Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns; 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursements  seont; 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can— 
This  is  the  farmer  made  the  gentleman. 

The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent, 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content; 
In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  reaid, 
To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led, 
Or  by  a  fashion  :  curious  in  his  land  ;     ^ 
Now  planning  much,  now  changing  what  he 

plann'd ; 
Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  failures  vex*d. 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 
Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade — 
This  is  the  gentleman,  a  farmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  these  ;  he  from  the  world  withdrew 
Early  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few ; 
Some  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  seoie, 
The  love  of  land,  the  press  of  indolence ; 
His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire. 
If  not  a  farmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'squire 

Forty  and  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wife 
Cross'd  the  still  tenor  of  his  chosen  life  ; 
Much  land  he  purchased,  planted  fkr  around. 
And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  ground 
To  farmers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  say, 
**  My  tenants,"  nor  *'  our  worthy  landlord,"  they. 
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Fix'd  in  his  fium,  h«  lOon  diipky'd  hii  skill 
In  tmall-boDed  lambs,  the  hone-shoe,  and  the  drill ; 
From  these  he  rose  to  themes  of  nobler  kind. 
And  ibow'd  the  riches  of  a  fertile  mind ; 
IV)  sll  aroond  their  visits  he  repaid, 
And  thus  his  mansion  and  himself  displayed. 
Hit  rooms  were  stately,  nther  fine  than  neat. 
And  guetts  politely  call'd  his  house  a  seat ; 
At  much  eipense  was  each  apartment  graced, 
Hii  tsste  was  gorgeous,  bat  it  still  was  taste : 
In  foil  festoons  the  crimson  curtains  fell, 
The  so&s  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Mirron  in  gilded  frames  display*d  the  tints 
Of  flowing  carpets  and  of  coloar'd  prints ; 
Tlie  weary  eye  saw  every  object  shine. 
And  all  was  ooetlyr  fiincifdl,  and  fine. 

As  with  hn  friends  he  pasi*d  the  social  hours. 
Hit  generous  spirit  scom'd  to  hide  its  powers ; 
Powos  unexpected,  for  his  eye  and  air 
GtTs  no  sure  signs  that  eloquence  was  there ; 
Oft  he  began  with  sadden  fire  and  force, 
Ai  loath  to  lose  occasion  for  discourse  ; 
Some,  'tis  observed,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak, 
Win  a  due  place  ibr  introduction  seek ; 
On  Id  their  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal. 
And  all  their  way,  by  certain  signali,  feel ; 
Odien  plunge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
Whose  turn  they  take,  whose  purpose  they  im- 
pede; 
RoolTed  to  shine,  diey  hasten  to  begin. 
Of  ending  thoughtless    and  of  these  was  Gwyn. 
And  thus  he  spak»— 

**  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul 
To  tee  how  man  submits  to  man*s  control ; 
How  overpowered  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
In  vnlgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred ; 
"Hm  coward  never  on  himself  relies. 
Bat  to  an  equal  for  assistance  flies ; 
Bfin  yields  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  fiite, 
In  sll  things  ruled — mind,  body,  and  estate ; 
In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
To  tliem  we  know  not,*  and  we  know  not  why ; 
Bat  that  the  creature  has  some  jargon  read. 
And  got  some  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head ; 
Some  gmve  impostor,  who  will  health  ensure, 
hng  as  your  patience  or  your  wealth  endure ; 
Bat  mark  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew. 
They  have  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  you  f 
These  solemn  cheats  their  various  methods  choose ; 
A  tyMem  fires  them,  as  a  bard  his  muse : 
Hence  wordy  wars  arise ;  the  leam'd  divide, 
Aad  groaning  patients  curse  each  erring  guide. 

*  Next,  our  afliirs  are  govem'd,  boy  or  seU, 
Upon  the  deed  the  law  must  fix  its  spell ; 
Whether  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  stiU 
The  dabions  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 
They  take  a  part  in  every  man's  afiairi. 
And  in  all  business  some  concern  is.  theirs ; 
Became  ipankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  fi>und 
like  flocks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground. 
Each  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds. 
That  now  to  sheering,  now  to  slaughter  leads. 

"Should  you  ofllend,  though  meaning  nooflience. 
You  have  no  safety  in  your  innocence ; 
Tlie  statute  broken  then  is  placed  in  view. 
And  men  must  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew : 
Who  would  by  law  regain  his  plnnder'd  store. 
Would  pick  up  ftllan  mercury  fipom  the  floor ; 


If  he  pursues  it,  here  and  there  it  slides ; 
He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides ; 
This  part  and  this  he  slops,  but  still  in  vain, 
It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
TiU.  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost. 
He  finds  his  labour  and  his  object  lost 

**  But  most  it  grieves  me,(friends  alone  are  round,) 
To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fetters  bound : 
Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  contrive!, 
Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  his  fears  alive  ; 
Soon  as  an  infant  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin ; 
Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows  ; 
Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse : 
Advanced  in  life,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rules, 
Are  catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools. 
And  train'd  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools  : 
The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  partner  needs. 
And  lo !  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
What  man  of  sense  can  marriage  rites  approve  f 
What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  f 
Forced  to  be  kind  !  compell'd  to  be  sincere ! 
Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear  ? 
Prisoners  indeed  we  bind  ;  but  though  the  bond 
May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  them  fond : 
The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witness,  license,  prayers. 
All  parties  know !  made  public  all  afTairs  / 
Such  forms  men  sufier,  and  from  these  they  date 
A  deed  of  love  begun  with  all  they  hate : 
Absurd !  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun. 
But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  have  done. 

**  Well,  now  jronr  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain. 
Look  you  for  rest  ?  Alas !  you  look  in  viiin. 
If  sick,  he  comes ;  3rou  cannot  die  in  peace, 
Till  he  attends  to  witness  your  release ; 
To  vex  your  soul,  and  urge  you  to  confess 
The  sins  you  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess : 
Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  grrave  he  goes 
But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

**  Such  are  our  burdens ;  part  we  must  sustain, 
Bui  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain 
Yet  men  like  idiots  will  their  frames  surround 
With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they're  bound: 
In  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide, 
Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their' 

pride; 
E'en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare, 
(Good  souls !)  how  happy  and  how  free  they  are ! 
As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells. 
Cry, '  lo !  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.' 

"  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
By  rules  my  reason  and  my  feelings  give  ; 
No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrall'd  my  mind. 
No  slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 

"Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy. 
But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by ; 
No  bottle-holder,  with  oflicious  aid, 
To  comfort  conscience,  weakened  and  afraid  ; 
Then  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known ; 
And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  own.  ^ 

"  When  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  friends,  we 
seem 
Alive !  awake ! — the  superstitious  dream. 

'*  O !  then,  fair  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek. 
Friend  to  the  wise,  supporter  of  the  weak : 
From  thee  we  learn  whate'er  is  right  and  just ; 
Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust ; 
H 
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Creeds  to  reject,  preterftions  to  deride, 
And,  following  thee,  to  follow  none  beside." 

Such  was  the  speech ;  it  struck  upon  the  ear 
Like  sudden  thunder,  none  expect  to  hear. 
He  saw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride, 
And  gravely  smiled  at  guest  eiectrified  : 
"  A  farmer  this  !'*  they  said ;  '*  O !  let  him  seek 
That  place  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak ; 
Od  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  houn^ 
While  speakers  hearing,  envy  nobler  powers  !*' 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare, 
Must  Ite  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  Tiew, 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours, 
And  lighter  verse,  to  spur  the  languid  powers; 
There  metaphysics,  logic  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  florid  pege, 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age ; 
Tliere  Hume  appear'd.  and  near,  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay's  good  lord  of  Bolingbroko : 
With  these  were  mix'd  the  light,  the  free,  the  vain, 
And  from  a  corner  peep'd  the  sage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named, 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morals  famed ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  Females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fraught : 
Then  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  nae 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  found  his  Inmp  bum  clearer,  when  each  day 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display : 
For  these  occasions,  torth  his  knowledge  aprung, 
As  mustard  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung ; 
All  was  prepared,  and  guests  allow'd  the  praise, 
For  what  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  raise. 

Such  this  new  friend  ;  and  when  the  year  came 
round. 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  found ; 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  fair  damsel — his  no  vulgar  taste ; 
The  neat  Rebecca— 4ly,  obeervant^  still. 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  manners  meek. 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak; 
But  watch *d  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect. 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a  sweet  harroonioiu  life. 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law. 
Affected  scorn,  and  censured  what  they  saw ; 
And  what  they  saw  not,  fancied  ;  laid  'twas  sin, 
And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  of  Gwyn : 
But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  'prove 
Theirs  was  compulsion  and  distrust,  not  love ; 
**  Fools  as  they  were !  could  they  conceive  that 

rings 
And  parsons'  blessings  were  subatantial  thing!  V* 
They  answered  "Yes;"  while  he  oontemptooua 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk ; 
Tet,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  from  the  notions  of  these  tools  arise ; 
Can  they  so  vex  us,  whom  we  so  deepise  7 

Brave  as  he  was,  oar  hero  felt  a  dread 
Lett  those  who  saw  him  kind  ahonld  think  him  led ; 


If  to  his  bosom  fear  a  visit  paid. 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afraid ; 
Hence  sprang  his  orders ;  not  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done  ;  obedience  he  required ; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command. 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  subject  headt 
Assent  he  ask'd  for  every  word  and  whinu 
To  prove  that  he  alone  tuu  king  of  him. 

The  still  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew. 
With  ease  resign'd  the  honoun  not  her  due ; 
Well  pleased,  she  saw  that  men  her  board  would 

grace, 
And  wish'd  not  there  to  see  a  female  fmee ; 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled, 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demurely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidens  round 
So  to  regard  her,  she  grew  grave  and  frown*d ; 
And  sometimes  whisper'd,  **  Why  should  yon  respect 
These  people's  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject  V 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriage  bond  and  fetter  Ces^ 
Still  felt  abridgement  in  his  liberty ; 
Something  of  hesitation  he  betray'd. 
And  in  her  presence  thought  of  what  he  said. 
Thus  fiur  Rebecca,  though  she  walk'd  astny, 
His  creed  rojecting,  judged  it  right  tp  pray ; 
To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serious  looks. 
To  reed  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday  books : 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes. 
And  call'd  his  free  conjectures,  "devil's  dreams.'" 
She  honour'd  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fell, 
Aikl  claim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all ; 
Call'd  them  "  of  sin's  destructive  power  the  torn, 
And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose." 
Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  sihile,  and  sometimes  mf 
"  Tis  a  kind  fool,  why  vex  her  in  her  way  P 
Her  way  she  took,  and  still  had  more  in  view, 
For  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  too. 
The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  'twas  plain. 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign ; 
A  kiitg  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  swayed 
Their  peaceful  state,  and  were  in  turn  obey*d. 

Tet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  the  bssi, 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  rest : 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
Gwjm  something  felt— he  knew  not  what— 

wrong; 
He  wish'd  to  know,  for  he  believed  the  thing. 
If  unremoved,  would  other  evil  bring : 
"  She  must  perceive,  of  late  he  could  not  eat, 
And  when  he  walked,  he  trembled  on  his  feet; 
He  had  forebodings,  and  he  seem'd  as  one 
Stopp'd  on  the  road,  or  threaten'd  by  a  don ; 
He  could  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  epply 
To  those  phjTsicians — he  must  sooner  die." 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  disdain,. 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complaint 
His  death  she  fear'd  not,  but  had  painful  doabC 
What  his  distemper'd  nerves  might  bring  about; 
With  power  like  hen  she  dreaded  an  ally. 
And  yet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye  ;— 
She  thought,  debated,  fiz'd  ;  "  Alas !"  she  said, 
"A  case  like  youra  must  be  no  more  delayed : 
You  hate  these  doctors,  well !  but  were  a  fhend 
And  doctor  one,  3rottr  feara  would  have  an  end : 
My  cousin  Mollet— Scotland  holds  him  i 
Is  above  all  men  skilful,  all  allow ; 
Of  late  a  doctor,  and  within  a  while 
He  means  to  settle  in  this  &voar*d  isle ; 
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Shoold  he  MteDd  yon,  with  his  tkiU  piofbimd, 
Yoa  moat  be  m£e,  and  shortly  would  be  soond.* 

When  men  id  health  agsinst  physicians  rail, 
They  should  consider  that  their  nerves  may  fiul : 
Who  calls  a  lawyer  lofoe,  may  find,  too  late. 
On  one  of  these  depends  his  whole  estate : 
Nsfy  when  the  worid  can  nothing  more  produce, 
The  priest,  th'  insulted  priest,  may  have  his  use ; 
Esse,  health,  and  comfort  lift  a  man  so  high, 
l^ese  powers  are  dwarft  that  he  can  scarcely  spy ; 
f^ia,  sickness,  languor  keepa  man  so  low» 
llat  these  neglected  dwarfi  to  giants  grow. 
&ppy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
or  dear  good  sense — but  Gwyn  was  not  of  these. 

He  beard,  and  he  rejoiced :  "Ah  !  let  him  come. 
And  till  he  fixes,  make  my  house  his  home." 
Home  came  the  doctor— he  was  much  admired ; 
He  lokl  the  patient  what  his  case  required ; 
Hii  hours  for  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink ; 
When  he  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  thiidL 
Has  join'd  peculiar  skill  and  art  profound, 
Td  make  the  (ancy-eick  no  more  than  fancy-sound. 

With  such  attention  who  could  loog  be  ill  f 
Returoiog  health  proclaim*d  the  doctor's  skilL 
Pwecnts  and  praises  from  a  grateful  heart 
Wen  freely  oflfered  on  the  patient's  part; 
In  high  repute  the  doctor  seem'd  to  stand, 
fiat  still  had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
And,  ss  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fhir, 
He  felt  disposed  to  fix  his  station  there  : 
To  gain  his  purpose  he  perform'd  the  part 
Ofa  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start : 
Not  like  a  traveller  in  a  day  serene. 
When  die  sun  shone  and  when  the  roads  were  dean ; 
Not  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  g^y. 
The  mddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  his  way ; 
But  in  a  season  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Had  ail  its  influence  on  a  nervous  mind ; 
When  past  the  parlour's  front  it  fiercely  Uew, 
And  Gwyn  sat  |Htying  every  bird  that  flew. 
This  strange  physician  said--"  Adieu !  adieu  I 
Farewell !— Heaven  Mess  you !— if  you  should— 

but  no. 
Too  need  not  fear— Arewell .'  'tis  time  to  go." 

The  doctor  spoke,  and,  as  the  patient  heard. 
His  old  disorders  (dreadful  train !)  appear'd ; 
*  He  feltihe  tingling  tremor,  and  the  stress 
Upon  his  nerves  that  he  could  not  express ; 
Shoold  his  gopd  friend  fomke  him,  he  perhaps 
Might  meet  his  death,  and  surely  a  relapse." 

80,  ss  the  doctor  seem'd  intent  to  part. 
He  cried  in  terror,  **0!  be  where  thou  art : 
Come,  thou  art  young,  and  unengaged ;  O!  oone, 
Mske  me  thy  friend,  give  comfort  to  mine  home  { 
I  have  now  symptoms  that  require  thine  aid. 
Do,  doctor,  stay  f* —  th'  obliging  doctor  stay 'd. 

Thus  Gwyn  was  happy ;  he  had  now  a  friend. 
And  a  meek  spouse  on  whom  he  could  depend : 
Bat  now  possess'd  of  male  and  female  guide. 
Divided  power  he  thus  most  subdivide : 
Id  earlier  days  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Redined,  and  having  hot  himself  to  please , 
Now  if  he  would  a  ftvourite  nag  bestride. 
He  wught  permission :  "  Doctor,  may  I  ride  V* 
^Rebecca's  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told,) 
**I  think  you  may,  but  guarded  fiom  the  cold. 
Aide  forty  minotes."— Free  and  happy  soul ! 
He  tcom'd  subminion,  and  a  man's  control ; 


But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unite 
All  for  his  good,  obedience  is  delight. 

Now  Gwjm  a  sultan  bade  afibirs  adieu. 
Led  and  assisted  by  the  ftithful  two ; 
The  favourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat. 
And  whisper'd  whom  to  love,  assist,  or  hate ; 
While  (he  chief  vizier  eased  his  lord  of  cares. 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  sAin: 
No  dangen  could  from  such  alliance  flow. 
But  from  that  law  that  changes  all  below. 

When  wintry  winds  with  leaves  bestrew'd  the 
ground. 
And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  famines,  perils  new  and  old  ; 
When  philosophic  writers  fail'd  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer : 
Then  came  fresh  terrors  on  our  hero's  mind, 
Fean  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

**  In  outward  ills,"  he  cried, "  I  rest  assured 
Of  my  friend's  aid  ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured : 
But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
These  inward  griefo  and  troubles  of  the  soul  ? 
O !  my  Rebecca !  my  dieordered  mind. 
No  help  in  study,  none  in  thought  can  find ; 
What  must  I  do,  Rebecca  f "    She  proposed 
The  parish-guide ;  but  what  oould  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest  f— ^  No !  him  have  I  defied. 
Insulted,  slighted,— sh%0  he  be  my  guide  f 
But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  just, 
A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust : 
Who  goes  from  house  to  house,  from  ear  to  ear, 
To  make  his  truths,  his  gospel  truths,  appear ; 
True  if  indeed  they  be,  'tis  time  that  I  should  heart 
Send  for  that  man,  and  if  report  be  just, 
I,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust ; 
But  if  deceiver,  I  the  vile  deceit 
Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat" 

To  doctor  Mollet  was  the  grief  confess'd, 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  express'd ; 
Yet  own'd  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone. 
And  he  for  guilt  and  frailty  must  atone. 
"  My  books,  perhaps,"  the  wavering  mortal  cried, 
**  Like  men  deceive ;  I  would  be  satisfied ; 
And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
Comfort  and  lighu-do  let  me  try  the  thing." 

The  cousins  met,  what  pass'd  with  Gwyn  was  told 
**  Alas !"  the  doctor  said,  "  how  hard  to  hold 
These  easy  minds,  where  all  impressions  made 
At  first  sink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fkde ; 
For  while  so  strong  these  new-born  fancies  retgp. 
We  must  divert  them,  to  oppose  is  vain : 
Tou  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scorns  to  heed 
The  bigot's  threatenings,  or  the  zealot's  creed ; 
Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
What  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fear  believes ; 
And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  shun." 

Wisp  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn, 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  sin ; 
Then  to  a  Baptists'  meeting  found  his  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  taught  to  pray ; 
Then  preach'd ;  and  being  earnest  and  sincere, 
Brought  other  sinners  to  religious  fear ; 
Together  grew  his  influence  and  his  fome. 
Till  our  dejected  hero  heard  his  name  : 
His  little  failings  were,  a  grain  of  pride. 
Raised  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide ; 
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A  love  of  presents,  and  of  lofty  praise 
For  his  meek  spirit  and  his  humble  ways ; 
But  though  this  spirit  would  on  flattery  feed, 
No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arte  mislead  .* — 
To  him  the  doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  conceal'd  his  own ; 
He  of  all  teachers  had  distrust  and  doubt, 
And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent. 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent  : 
Their  minds,  at  first  were  deeply  veil'd ;  disguise 
Form'd  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyes ; 
Till  by  degrees  suflicient  light  was  thrown 
On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 
Wisp,  as  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind, 
Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mind  ; 
But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind:         ^ 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 
With  Gwyn,  and  every  rival  power  expel, 
(A  dubious  point,)  yet  he,  with  every  care. 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  he  found  like  him  to  reign. 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again  .- 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  just. 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trust ; 
True,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 
Of  the  cool  doctor,  was  beyond  his  art ; 
But  mild  Rebecca  he  could  surely  sway, 
While  Gwyn  would  follow  where  she  led  the 

way; 
So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun. 
Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  f) 
He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  all  they  plann'd. 
Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand ; 
There  he  must  rest,  sole  judge  of  his  affiiirs, 
While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent. 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th'  attendant  pair. 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fair : 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye. 
And  fair  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy  ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  toa 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
*'  You  must  be  married :  will  you  name  the  day  f 
She  smiled, — '*  Tis  well ;  but  should  he  not  com- 
ply. 
Is  it  quite  safe  th'  experiment  to  try  V* — 
**  My  child,"  the  teacher  said,  "  who  feels  remorse, 
(And  feels  not  he  f)  must  wish  relief  of  coarse ; 
And  can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime  f — 
You  must  be  married ;  will  you  name  the  timet" 

Glad  was  the  patron  as  a  man  could  be. 
Yet  marvell'd  too,  to  find  his  guides  agree ; 
**  But  what  the  cause  V*  he  cried ;  **  'tis  genuine 
love  for  me." 
Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  describe 
The  powers  and  honours  of  th*  accordant  tribe  :— 
A  man  for  favour  to  the  mansion  speeds. 
And  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds ; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air. 
And  begs  his  interest  for  a  barn's  repair: 
Then  for  the  doctor  he  inquires,  who  loves 
To  hear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improves. 
And  gives  fiw  praise,  assent,— and  to  the  &ir 
He  brings  of  pullets  a  delicious  pair ; 


Thus  sees  a  peasant  with  discernment  nice, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 
Lo!  now  the  change  complete:   the  convert 
Gwjni 
Has  sold  his  books,  and  has  renounced  his  sin ; 
MoUet  his  body  orders.  Wisp  his  soul. 
And  o'er  his  purse  the  lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend — 
Soul,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend  ; 
AndJair  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  life- 
She  rules  a  mistress,  and  she  reigns  a  wife. 


TALE  IV. 


raOOKABTINATION. 


Heaven  wimess 
"  I  have  been  to  you  ever  true  and  bumble. 

Henry  VIII  act  iv.  se.  4. 
Gentle  lady, 
When  first  I  did  mipan  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had. 

Merchant  of  Femee,  act  iii.  se.  2. 
The  fatal  time 
Cats  off  all  ceremonies  and  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse, 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dwell  ap<»i. 
Richard  III.  act  v.  sc.  3. 
I  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  M  to  thy  prayers. 

Renry  IV.  Part  2,  act  v.  sc  6. 
Farewell 
Thou  pure  impiety,  thou  Impious  purity, 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 

Muck  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iv.  sc  2. 

Low  will  expire,  the  gay,  the  happy  dream 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  indifference,  or  esteem : 
Some  favour'd  pairs,  in  this  exchange  are  ble«*d 
Nor  sigh  for  raptures  in  a  state  of  rest ; 
Otliers,  ill  match'd,  with  minds  unpoir'd  repent 
At  once  the  deed  and  know  no  more  content ; 
From  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline. 
And  with  their  fondness,  their  esteem  resign  ; 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  the  prey 
Of  long  protracted  hope  and  dull  delay ; 
'Mid  plans  of  bliss  the  heavy  hours  pass  on. 
Till  love  is  wither'd,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

This  gentle  flame  two  youthful  hearts  powssi*d. 
The  sweet  disturber  of  unenvied  rest: 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  beloved. 
And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved : 
A  wealthy  aunt  her  gentle  niece  sustain'd, 
He,  with  a  father,  at  his  desk  remain'd ; 
The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sincere, 
T^us  loved  expectant ;  year  succeding  year. 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopes,  but  not  a  prospect 

near. 
Rupert  some  comfort  in  his  station  saw. 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe ; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled. 
And  bade  her  wait,  **  for  she  was  yet  a  child.** 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  due  respect, 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  reject ; 
And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain. 
Beheld  the  seasons  change,  and  change  again : 
Meantime  the  nymf^  her  lender  tales  perused. 
Where  cruel  aunts  impatient  girls  refused ; 
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While  bera,  though  teasing,  boasted  to  be  kind. 
And  she,  reseDting,  to  be  all  resign*d^ 

The  dame  was  sick,  and  when  the  youth  applied 
For  her  consent,  ahe  groan*d,  and  cough'd  and 

cried: 
Talk'd  of  departing,  and  again  her  breath 
Drew  hard,  and  cough'd,  and  talk'd  again  of  death : 

*  Here  you  may  live,  my  Dinah !  here  the  boy 
And  yoQ  together  my  estate  enjoy ;" 
Ihju  to  the  lovers  was  her  mind  ezpreas'd, 
1^1  they  ibrebore  to  urge  the  fond  request 

Servant,  and  none,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  duty  to  attend ; 
Bat  yet  their  walk,  when  Rupert's  evening  call 
Obtaiu'd  an  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 
So  long  they  now  each  other's  thoughts  had  known. 
That  nothing  seem*d  exclusively  their  own  ; 
Bat  with  the  common  wish,  the  mutual  fear, 
They  now  had  travell'd  to  their  thirtieth  year. 

At  length  a  prospect  open'd  ;  but,  alas ! 
Long  time  most  yet,  before  the  union,  pass ; 
Ropert  was  call'd  in  other  clime,  t*  increase 
Another's  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace ; 
Loath  were  the  lovers ;  but  the  aunt  declared 
Twas  fiirtane's  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared ; 

*  YoQ  now  are  young,  and  for  this  brief  delay, 
Aiid  Dinah's  care,  what  I  bequeath  will  pay  ; 
All  will  be  yours ;  nay,  love,  suppress  that  sigh ; 
The  kind  most  sufier,  and  the  best  must  die :" 
Then  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gave 
Of  holding  long  contention  with  the  grave. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  gloomy  view, 
And  little  comfort  but  that  both  were  true ; 
He  for  uncertain  duties  doom'd  to  steer, 
While  hers  remain'd  too  certain  and  severe. 

Letters  arrived,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
" His  cares  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold; 
The  view  more  clouded,  that  was  never  fair. 
And  love  alone  preserved  him  from  despair :" 
In  other  letters,  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
"His  friends  were  kind,  and  he  believed  them 
true." 

When  the  sage  widow  Dinah's  grief  descried. 
She  wonder'd  much,  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd  : 
Then  bade  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustain'd 
The  ills  of  life  nor  murmur'd  nor  complain'd. 
To  vary  pleasures,  from  the  lady's  chest 
Were  drawn  the  pearly  string  and  tabby  vest ; 
Beads,  jewels,  laces,  all  their  value  shown. 
With  the  kind  notice^— ^'  They  will  be  3rour  own." 

This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherish'd  day  by  day. 
To  Dinah's  bosom  made  a  gradual  way ; 
'nu  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part. 
As  love  of  Rupert,  in  the  virgin's  heart 
Whether  it  be  that  tender  passions  fail, 
Fnim  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
Or  whether  avarice,  like  the  poison  tree,* 
Kills  all  beside  it,  and  alone  will  be ; 
Whatever  cause  prevail'd,  the  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  soul,  she  loved  the  hoards  to  view ; 
With  lively  joy  those  comforts  she  survey'd. 
And  love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 


*  AOosioo  Is  here  made,  not  to  the  well  known  species 

of  tmmaeh,  called  the  poison-oak,  or  iosieodendron,  but 

to  the  spotf,  or  poison  tree  of  Java :  whether  it  be  real 

or  iongioary,  this  is  no  proper  place  for  inquiry. 
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Now  the  grave  niece  portcmk  the  widow's  cares, 
Look'd  to  the  great  and  ruled  the  small  affairs; 
Saw  clean'd  the  plate,  arranged  the  china  show, 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow: 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight. 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  sight ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell, 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  fell. 
This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such 
sway, 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  its  way ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook, 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book : 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send. 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  widow's  cough, 
Aikl  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off; 
Who,  now  oppress'd,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sate  and  dozed  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  denr. 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near ; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed— at  last. 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past  $ 
Then  came  a  priest — 'tis  comfort  to  reflect. 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect ; 
And  all  was  over — by  her  husband's  bones. 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stones. 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  fame. 
While  all  they  left  the  virgin's  care  became  ; 
Stocks,  bonds,  and  buildings ; — itdisturb'd  her  rest* 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  possess'd : 
Tet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  important  duty,  for  the  donor's  sake  ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste, 
Her  love  of  hoarding  and  her  dread  of  waste. 

Sometimes  the  past  vironld  on  her  mind  intrude. 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press, 
His  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  success ; 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  what  the  boy 
Forebore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  enjoy ; 
Oft  had  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  would  seise. 
Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  live  at  ease : 
Tet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend. 
And  Heaven,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  friend. 
Month  afler  month  was  pass'd,  and  all  were 
spent 
In  quiet  comfort  and  in  rich  content : 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  worid  aroond. 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found : 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wept, 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept : 
Thus  pass'd  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  afford ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small. 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  avarice  strove. 
And  oft  appeared  to  be  the  stronger  love : 
A  secret  pleasure  fill'd  the  widow's  breast. 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  possess'd  ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  Ih'  ambitious  maid. 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  display'd  t 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony ; 
There,  as  with  eager  glance  she  look'd  around. 
She  much  delight  in  every  object  found ; 
While  books  devout  were  near  her — to  destroy, 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 
h2 
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Within  that  fair  apartment,  gueita  might  see 
The  comfort*  cuU'd  for  wealth  by  vanity : 
Around  the  room  an  Indian  paper  blazed. 
With  lively  tint  and  figures  boldly  raised ; 
Silky  and  sod  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow , 
All  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care. 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare  : 
Some  curious  trifles  round  the  room  were  laid. 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  maid  ; 
Within  a  costly  case  of  rarnish'd  wood, 
In  level  rows  her  polish'd  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few, 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do : 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fraught ; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  pattern  wrought: 
Above  her  head,  all  gorg^us  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  stood  on  feet  of  bumish'd  gold ; 
A  stag's  head  crest  adorh'd  the  pictured  case. 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  th'  enamell'd  (ace : 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel. 
It  click'd  from  prayer  to  prayer,  from  meal  to  meal. 

Here  as  the  lady  sate,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair : 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highwajr; 
How  tender  damsels  sail'd  in  tilted  boats. 
And  laugh'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats ; 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degenerate  times,  ' 
That  men  conceal  their  wants  and  show  their 

crimes; 
While  vicious  deeds  are  screen'd  by  fashion's  name. 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discoursed. 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supplied ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  within  her  bosom  press'd. 
And  there  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  confess'd : 
While  thus  the  virgin  strove  with  secret  pain. 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubled  main ; 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see. 
But  sate  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  re  very. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin. 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk'd  in ; 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow. 
As  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know ; 
Nor  as,  when  listening  half  an  hour  before, 
She  twice  or  thrice  tapp'd  gently  at  the  door; 
But,  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside, 
**  I  think  the  devil's  in  the  man !"  she  cried ; 
*'  A  huge  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek. 
And  pitted  lace,  will  with  my  lady  speak ; 
He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  and  said  he  knew, 
Please  you,  my  lady,  'twould  be  joy  to  you ; 
What  must  I  answer  T" — ^Trembling  and  distress'd 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah,  by  her  fears  oppress'd  ; 
When  thus  alarm'd,  and  brooking  no  delay, 
Swifl  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

**  Revive,  my  love !"  said  he,  **  I've  done  thee 
harm. 
Give  me  thy  pardon."  and  he  look'd  alarm : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

"  See !  my  good  friend,"  and  then  she  raised  her 
head, 
**  The  bloom  of  life,  the  strength  of  youth  ia  fled ; 
living  we  die ;  to  ui  the  world  is  dead ; 


Wo  parted  bless'd  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
Age-struck  and  feeble,  so  I  find  art  thon ; 
Thine  eye  is  simken,  furrow'd  is  thy  fooe. 
And  downward  look'st  thou— eo  we  run  our  nom ; 
And  happier  they,  whose  race  is  nearly  run. 
Their  troubles  over,  and  their  duties  done.** 

**  True,  lady,  true,  we  are  not  girl  and  boy ; 
But  time  has  left  us  something  to  ei^joy." 

**  Whal !  thou  hast  leam'd  my  fortune  t—ytm,  I 
live 
To  feel  how  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  give ; 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  art  wealthy ;  but  our  late 
Still  mocks  our  wishes,  wealth  is  come  too  late." 

**  To  me  nor  late  nor  early ;  I  am  < 
Poor  as  I  left  thee  to  my  native  home : 
Nor  yet,"  said  Rupert, "  will  I  grieve ;  'tis  i 
To  share  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine ; 
For  thou  wUt  gladly  take  that  generous  part 
That  both  exalts  and  gratifies  the  heart ; 
While  mine  rejoices." — '*  Heavens  V*  returo'd  tlie 

maid, 
*'  This  talk  to  one  so  wither'd  and  decay'd  f 
No !  all  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resign'd  : 
As  friend  and  neighbour,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
These  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  thee ; 
That  we  together  may  the  change  await,  / 
Guides  and  spectators  in  each  other's  late ; 
When  fellow  pilgrims,  we  shall  daily  crave 
The  mutual  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  grave." 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gaaed 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amazed  : 
*'  Dinah,"  said  he,  "  dost  thou  respect  thy  vows  t 
What  spousal  mean'st  thou?— thou  art  Rupert's 

spouse; 
The  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  thine  to  give ; 
But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live : 
Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past. 
Our  vows,  our  loves,  thou  wilt  be  false  at  lastT 
Something  thou  hast — I  know  not  whal — in  view 
I  find  thee  pious — let  me  find  thee  true." 
'*  Ah !  cruel  this ;  but  do,  my  firiend,  depart ; 
And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart" 

**  Nay,  speak  at  once ;  and,  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
Mean'st  thou  to  take  me,  now  I'm  wreck*d»  in 

towf 
Be  (air ;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark ; 
Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  f 
Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believe 
That  God  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive: 
True  I  am  shattered,  I  have  service  seen, 
And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red. 
And  the  brown  buff  is  o'er  my  features  spread ; 
Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th'  untamed  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue  ; 
Have  been  trepann'd,  have  lived  In  toil  and  care. 
And  wrought  for  wealth  I  was  not  doom'd  to  share ; 
It  touch'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
In  gaining  riches  for  my  destined  bride : 
Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  peat. 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
This  doubt  of  thee— a  childish  thing  to  tell. 
But  certain  truth— my  very  throat  they  swell ; 
They  slop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry ; 
These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
This  hour  must  and  them,  and  peifaapt  wiU  hmL** 
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Hero  Dioah  ngkM  as  if  afind  to  apaak— 
And  ibflanpMted—^Tbay  ware  firail  and  waak; 
Hiitoal  ihe  knred,  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
TV)  fix  hif  thoDghli  upon  a  better  place." 

She  eeaaed  ;~wiih  ateadj  glance,  aa  if  to  aee 
IVveiy  not  of  this  hypocritf,^ — 
Ha  ker  onall  fingen  moulded  in  hit  hard 
And  broQiad  broad  hand ;  then  told  her  hie  regard, 
Hii  b«t  mpeet  were  gone,  but  love  had  still 
Hold  io  hit  heart,  and  goTem'd  yet  the  will — 
Or  be  iroold  curse  her »— aaying  this,  he  threw 
Tke  band  in  scom  away,  and  bade  adieu 
To  every  lingering  hope,  with  erery  care  in  view. 

FVood  and  indignant,  sufiering,  sick,  and  poor. 
He  grieved  unseen ;  add  spoke  of  love  no  BM>re — 
Tin  tU  he  ieh  in  indignation  died, 
Ai  beis  bad  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  health  declining,  as  in  mind  distreas'd, 
T»  tome  in  power  hia  troubles  he  confess*d. 
And  shares  a  parish-gift ;— at  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp'd  upon  her  knees; 
Ttece  as  she  walka  the  street  with  stately  air, 
Ai  ebaaoe  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pain 
Wbeo  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  badge-man's  blue. 
Mores  near  her  tfaadod  silk  of  changeful  hue  ; 
Wbeo  his  thin  locks  of  gray  approach  her  braid, 
A  eoMly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid ; 
Wbea  his  frank  air,  and  hia  unstudied  pace. 
Ale  isen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace. 
And  bis  plain  artlesa  look  with  her  sharp  meaning 

&ce; 
It  aigbt  some  woodar  in  a  stranger  move, 
How  these  together  could  have  talk'd  of  lore. 
Bebold  them  now !    see  there  a  tradesman  stands. 
And  bombly  hearkens  to  some  fresh  commands ; 
He  Bores  to  speak,  aha  interrupts  him— ^  Stay," 
Her  sir  expresses— "  Hark !  to  what  I  say :" 
Tea  paces  off  poor  Rupert  on  a  aeat 
Hm  taken  refuge  from  the  noonday  heat, 
Hii  eyes  on  bar  intent,  as  if  to  find 
Wbat  were  the  movamenta  of  that  subtle  mind : 
How  itill !  how  eamesl  is  he !— it  appears 
Hii  (hougkts  are  wandering  through  his  earlier 

yean; 
l^foagh  yean  of  fimitleas  labour,  to  the  day 
Wbea  all  his  earthly  proapeete  died  away : 
"Had  I,"  he  thinks,  **  been  wealthier  of  the  two, 
Woald  she  have  fimnd  me  so  unkind,  untrue  f 
Or  knows  not  man  when  poor,  what  man  when 

rich  wiU  dot 
Yet.  r»l  I  feel  that  I  had  fiuthful  proved, 
And  ibonld  have  soothed  and  raiaed  her,  bleas'd 

snd  kved." 
Bat  Dinah  movoa    aha  had  obaerved  balbra 
f^  pemtve  Rupert  at  an  humble  door : 
SoaM  thoughts  of  pity  raiaed  by  his  distress, 
SosM  feeling  touch  c^  ancient  tendemeas ; 
Itt^cai,  duty  urged  the  maid  to  speak 
b  tsTBH  of  kindneas  to  a  man  so  weak: 
But  pride  ferbad.  and  tt>  return  would  prove 
She  felt  the  shame  of  his  neglected  love ; 
'^npt  in  silence  could  she  pass,  afraid 
^•di  aye  should  see  her,  and  each  heart  up 

braid; 
(^  way  remain'd— the  way  the  Levite  took. 
^^  wiihoat  mercy  could  on  miaery  look : 
(A  way  perceived  by  craft,  approved  by  pride,) 
She  cfn^d,  and  pwa'd  him  on  tlia  other  sida. 


TALE  V. 

THE  PATRON. 

It  were  aU  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  peculiar  star, 
And  tbhik  to  wed  it ;  she  is  so  much  above  ine : 
In  her  bright  radiance  and  collateral  heat 
Most  I  be  comforted,  not  In  her  sphere. 

AlPt  WeU  that  End*  WeU^  acti.  sc  1. 
Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  ((reamess*  fevoars,  dream  as  I  have  done,— 
Wake  and  find  nottUng. 

CymAeh'ne,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

And  since 

Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  wUch 
I  fear  a  madneas  held  me. 

Tempettt  act  v. 

A  B0R0I7QH  BAiUFr,  who  to  Uw  was  train'd, 
A  wife  and  aons  in  decent  state  maintain'd  ; 
He  had  hia  way  in  life's  rough  ocean  steer'd. 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  clear'd ; 
He  aaw  where  othen  fail'd,  and  care  had  he 
Othen  in  him  should  not  aoch  failings  see ; 
His  sons  in  varioua  busy  states  were  placed, 
And  all  began  the  sweeU  of  gain  to  taste. 
Save  John,  the  younger ;  who.  of  sprightly  parts. 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  aru : 
In  childhood  feeble,  he,  fer  country  air. 
Had  long  reaided  with  a  ruatic  pair ; 
All  round  whoae  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songs. 
Of  loven'  suflerings  and  of  ladiea*  wrongs. 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight. 
For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright ; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with 

theae, 
All  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits  seixe ; 
Robben  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main, 
Enchanten  foil'd,  spelb  brokeft,  gianta  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  halb  and  bowers. 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flowers. 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devours. 

From  village  children  kept  apart  by  pride, 
With  such  enjoyments,  and  without  a  guide, 
Inapired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infused, 
John  snatch'd  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  could  make  his  knight 
Slay  half  a  host  and  put  the  rest  to  flight; 
With  the  like  knowledge,  he  could  make  him  ride 
From  iale  to  iale  at  Parthenissa's  side ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form'd  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  rapturea  smiles  create,  the  anguiah  of  disdain 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  John's  poetic  toil, 
Wee^  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil  : 
He  iM>thing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight. 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder'd  at  her  flight : 
Hia  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  high. 
And  of  hii  own  still  hoarded  poetry  ;— 
Theae  to  hia  father's  house  he  bore  with  pride, 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide ; 
Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  show'd  the  sonnets  he  had  pexm'd : 
With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincere, 
That  friend  exclaim'd,  "  These  beautiea  muat  ap- 
pear." 
In  magaiinea  they  claim'd  their  share  of  fame, 
-Though  wndiatingniah'd  by  their  author's  name; 
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And  with  delight  the  jroung  enthuBiast  found 
The  miite  of  Marciu  with  appbutet  crown'd. 
This  heard  the  father,  and  with  tome  alarm : 
"  The  boy,"  aaid  he.  **  will  neither  trade  nor  (arm ; 
He  for  both  law  and  phyiic  is  unfit ; 
Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit  * 
Let  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give, 
Where  verM  is  honoured,  and  where  poets  live. 

John  kept  his  terms  at  college  unreproved, 
Took  his  degree,  and  left  the  life  he  loved ; 
Nor  yet  ordain'd,  his  leisure  he  employ'd 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  enjoy *d ; 
His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherish 'd  still,  and  he  adored  the  muse. 

**  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light, 
And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 
And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  ibnd  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  his  fame.*' 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired, 
He  call'd  before  him  all  his  heart  desired  ; 
**  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  possess. 
And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless ; 
For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 
Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet's  fiite.** 
He  saw  each  day  his  father's  frugal  board 
With  simple  fare  by  cautious  prudence  stored  ; 
Where  each  indulgence   was  foreweigh'd   with 

care. 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare 
Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed. 
All  frugal  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  fur  his  glowing  mind. 
Wrought  various  scenes,  and  all  of  glgrtous  kind ; 
Slaves  of  the  ring  and  lamp!  what  need  of  jrou, 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do? 

Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
To  common  subjects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind ; 
And  ofU  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight. 
He  felt  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write ; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  muse  attack'd. 
And  whippHl  severely  for  a  well-known  fact ; 
For  wliile  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy, 
Our  poet  gazed  at  what  was  passing  by  ; 
And  e'en  his  father  smiled  when  playful  wit 
From  his  young  bard,  some  haughty  olirject  hit. 

From  ancient  times  the  borough  where   they 
dwelt 
Had  mighty  contest  at  elections  felt : 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  'tis  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day ; 
But  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  Ball. 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place, 
Two  heroes  enter'd  for  th'  important  race ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  friend  and  £arl  Fitzdonnel's  son. 
Lord  Frederick  Damer,  both  prepared  to  run ; 
And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  good  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight 

Our  poet's  father,  at  a  first  request. 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest ; 
And  what  he  could  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric^  said  and  sung. 
Lord  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthful  leal, 
And  fell  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  cool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse 
Might  on  the  wavering  minds  of  voting  men  pro- 
duce; 


Then  too  his  praiaes  were  in  oootrast  seen, 
**  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean.'* 

**  I  much  rejoice,"  he  cried,  *'  such  worth  to  find ; 
To  this  the  world  must  be  no  Unger  blind 
His  glory  will  descend  from  sire  to  son. 
The  Bums  of  English  race,  the  happier  Cbatterton." 
Our  poot's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fate ; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  firiend  sue- 

ceed. 
That  much  discretion  would  the  poet  need. 

Their  friend  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  seal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  opposers  feel, 
By  praise  (from  lords  how  soothing  and  how  sweet) 
And  invitation  to  his  noble  seat 
The  father  ponder'd,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  susuin  ; 
Pleased  with  the  favours  oflfer'd  to  a  son. 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 

Thus,  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  breMt 
The  father's  fears  were  by  his  love  impress'd : 
"  There  will  you  find,  my  son.  the  courtaoos  ease 
That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please ; 
That  sofi  attention  which  e'en  beauty  pays 
To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  praise ; 
There  all  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight. 
Where  every  sense  is  flatter'd  like  the  sight : 
This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  from  such  scene 
Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  serene. 
And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  f 
To  this  the  jrouth  with  cheerful  heart  replied. 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried  ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  fail. 
He  siifiTer'd  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  by  the  morning  mail  convey'd. 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid ; 
And  now  arriving  at  the  hall,  he  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene,  and  satisfied ; 
As  he  had  practised  in  his  room  alone, 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone : 
There  he  had  said,  "  Whatever  the  degree 
A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  f " 
And  when  arrived — "  This  room  is  but  a  room ; 
Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'eroome  f 
Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show. 
Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know." 

This  reason  urged  ;  but  it  surpass'd  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 
When  he  his  lordship  and  the  lady  saw. 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppress'd  vrith  awe ; 
And  spite  of  veise,  that  so  much  praise  had  won* 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  bailiff's  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  houn 
Fix'd  his    weak  nerves,  and  raised  his  fidling 

powen; 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
Ou  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice ; 
So  that  at  night,  reflecting  on  his  words. 
He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lorde. 

Now  was  the  sister  of  his  patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  m^estic  mien ; 
Who,  sofUy  smiling  while  she  look'd  so  fair. 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  air; 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  expreaa'd. 
And  such  attention  !u  her  brother's  guest 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kind. 
Raised  strong  emotions  in  the  poet's  mind  ; 
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Till  nMon  &il'd  bk  boMm  to  deiand 
fnm  the  sweet  power  of  thia  enchanting  friend. — 
Rath  boy !  what  hope  thy  frantic  mind  invades  f 
Whtt  love  coafuMe,  and  what  pride  peranadee  ? 
Awike  10  inith !  thouldst  thou  deluded  feed 
Ob  bopM  M  groimdleM,  thoa  art  mad  indeed. 

What  ny'flt  thou,  wiee  one  f  *«  that  all  poweriiil 
love 
Can  fortune*!  strong  impediments  remove ; 
Nor  ii  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  lo  worth, 
Tbs  pride  of  genioa  with  the  pride  of  birth.*' 
While  then  art  dreaming  thus,  the  beaaty  spiea 
Love  in  thy  tremor,  paanon  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  with  th'  aaneement  pleased,  of  conquest  Tain, 
She  iseks  her  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain ; 
Sbe  gives  thee  pmise  to  humble  and  confound, 
Soiks  to  insnare,  and  flatten  thee  to  wound. 

Why  bss  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
IV  DoUe  mind  enanres  a  noble  ftte  t 
And  why  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call  ? 
That  thou  mayst  dare  a|id  sufler,  soar  and  fall. 
BeiQties  are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign, 
Hisy  have  no  feeling  for  their  subject's  pain ; 
Thdr  victim's  anguish   gives  their   charms  ap- 
plause. 
And  their  chief  glory  is  the  wo  they  canae : 
Sooiething  of  thia  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love. 
Which  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

HiOB  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  books, 
Aad  Isdy  £mma*s  soul-eubduing  looks ; 
Loit  io  delight,  asloniih'd  at  his  lot. 
All  prodenoe  baniab'd,  all  advice  forgot— 
Hopes,  fears,  and  every  thought,  were  fix'd  upon 
the  spot 

Twts  autumn  jreC  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
Oki  BcBodon-Hall,  ere  went  my  lord  to  town ; 
Meantime  the  fother,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Lived  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy, 
And  jnsdy  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskill'd  to  shun ; 
Knowing  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  leal. 
How  prone  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 
lliese  on  the  parent's  soul  their  weight  impreas'd, 
And  thus  be  wrot«  the  counsels  of  his  breast 

"John,  thou'rt  a  genius;  thou  hast  some  pre- 


I  thmk,  to  wit,  bat  hast  thou  sterling  sense  ? 
That  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go 

forth. 
And  always  psM  for  what  'tis  truly  worth  ? 
Whereas  this  genius  like  a  bill,  must  take 
(My  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

*  Msn  filmed  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain. 
Treat  those  of  oommon  parts  with  proud  disdain ; 
TV  powen  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide, 
IVy  blaze  abroad  with  inconsiderate  pride ; 
While  yet  but  mere  probationera  for  fome. 
They  seise  the  honour  they  should  then  disclaim : 
Honour  so  hurried  lo  the  light  must  fade, 
IV  lasting  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

"Genius  is  jealous;  I  have  heard  of  some 
Who,  if  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb ; 
Nay,  difllerent  talenta  would  their  envy  raise ; 
Boats  have  sicken'd  at  a  dancer's  praise; 
And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  bis  time, 
Oiew  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was  sublime ; 
That  Rutland's  dutchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile — 
And  I,  said  he,  neglected  all  the  while ! 


**  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  gilded  wings. 
Humming  their  lays,  and  brandishing  their  stings ; 
And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among, 
Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

**  Hear  me,  my  boy ;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind^ 
But  be  thy  Virtues  of  the  sober  kind ; 
Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarms: 
If  never  heeded,  thy  atuck  is  vain ; 
And  if  they  heed  thee,  they'll  attack  again ; 
Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate. 
Thou  in  an  instant  mayst  decide  thy  iate. 

•*  Leave  admonition — let  the  vicar  give 
Rules  how  the  noUea  of  his  flock  should  live ; 
Nor  take  that  simple  foncy  to  thy  brain. 
That  thou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

**  Our  Pope,  they  say,  once  entertained  the  whim^ 
Who  fear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him; 
But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  waa  it  further  aaid. 
That  he  reform'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  T 
Did  Chartres  mend  f  Ward,  Waters,  and  a  score 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore  t 
Was  Gibber  silenced  f  No ;  with  vigour  bless'd. 
And  brasen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  all  his  glory  match'd  with  Pbpe  and  spleen  ; 
Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit. 
Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit; 
The  poet's  conquest  Truth  and  Time  proclaim. 
But  yet  the  battle  hurt  hii  peace  and  fome. 

**  Strive  not  too  much  for  favour ;  seem  at  ease. 
And  rather  pleased  thyself,  than  bent  to  please : 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend. 
But  not  too  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend ; 
And  favourite  be  not,  'tis  a  dangerous  post— 
Is  gain'd  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost: 
Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved. 
But  other  talents  trusted  and  beloved. 
Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  early  see 
The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  forro'd  to  be. 

**  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
Who  to  their  views  and  wants  aUention  pay. 
And  pay  it  ever  ;  who,  with  all  their  skill. 
Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
The  favourite  ill,  and  o'er  the  soul  preside ; 
For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task ; 
Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask ; 
And  great  the  labour!  for  a  man  to  choose 
Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse ; 
For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight. 
They  must  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite ; 
Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind  : 
Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed. 
And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the  lead 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire. 
And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  fire ; 
Or  seek  new  joys  and  livelier  pleasures  bring. 
To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quickening  spring. 

'*  These  arts,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  pursue  ,* 
Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do : 
It  is  not  safe  another's  crimes  to  kiraw. 
Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  worth  to  show : — 
*  My  lord,'  you  say,  •  engaged  me  for  that  vrorth  :'- 
True,  and  preaerve  it  ready  to  come  forth : 
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If  quMlioii'd,  fairly  ajuwer— and  that  done, 
Shrink  back,  be  silent,  and  thy  father's  ton ; 
For  they  who  duubt  ihy  talents  scorn  thy  boast. 
But  they  who  grant  them  will  dislike  thee  inoal : 
Observe  the  prudent ;  they  in  silence  sit, 
Display  no  learning,  and  affect  no  wit ; 
They  hazard  nothing,  nothing  they  araume, 
But  know  the  useful  art  of  acting  dumb. 
Yet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appean, 
And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  ears. 

"  Thou  art  religion's  advocate — take  heed, 
Hurt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  'tis  to  plead ; 
With  wine  before  thee,  and  with  wits  beside, 
Do  not  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide ; 
What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain. 
They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain ; 
And  thus  will  triumph  o'er  thy  eager  youth, 
While  thou  wilt  grieve  for  so  disgracing  truth. 

"With  pain  I've  seen,  these  wrangling  will 
among. 
Faith's  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young ; 
Weak  thou  art  not.  yet  not  enough  on  guard. 
Where  wit  and  humour  keep  their  watch  and 

ward: 
Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o'erwhelm  thy  sense. 
Then  loudly  laugh  at  Truth's  and  thy  expense ; 
While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry, '  The  good  yomng 
manP 

*'  Prudence,  my  boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noble  friend ; 
What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
To  take  a  patron's  maxims  for  his  own  7 
When  ladies  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play, 
Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away ; 
"Tis  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  listeners  round, 
To  cry  divine !  and  doat  upon  the  sound  ; 
Remember  too.  that  though  the  poor  have  ean. 
They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill, 
Or  be  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
Besides,  'tis  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy .' 

"  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence  dine. 
Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine : 
Thou  know'st  that  all  the  science  thou  canst  booat 
Is  of  thy  father's  simple  boil'd  and  roast ; 
Nor  always  these ;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash. 
By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash  : 
Wine  hadst  thou  seldom  ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
As  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  7 
Dost  thou  from  me  derive  this  taste  sublime, 
.  Who  order  port  the  doxen  at  a  time  7 
When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
We  judged  the  value  by  the  bottle's  size : 
Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume. 
Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

**  Hard,  boy,  thy  task  to  steer  thy  way  among 
That  servile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng ; 
Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race. 
An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place : 
Freedom  with  these  let  thy  free  soul  condemn. 
Nor  with  thy  heart's  concerns  associate  them. 

"  Of  all  be  cautious — but  be  most  afraid 
Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  my  lady's  maid ; 
Of  those  sweet  dimples,  of  that  fraudful  eye. 
The  frequent  glance  design'd  for  thee  to  spy ; 
The  soft  bewitching  look,  the  fond  bewailing  sigh : 


Let  others  frown  and  envy ;  she  the  while 
(Insidious  syren  !)  will  demurely  smile ; 
And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  way; 
She  has  her  blandishments,  and  though  so  weak. 
Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actions  speak : 
At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  defeat ; 
But  kindness  shown  at  length  will  kindneas  meet  .- 
Have  some  offended  7  them  will  she  disdain. 
And,  for  thy  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign ; 
She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 
On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book ; 
Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell. 
And  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  farewell. 

"  But,  John,  remember  we  cannot  maintain 
A  poor,  proud  girl,  extravagant  and  vain. 

"  Doubt  much  of  friendship :  shouldst  thoo  fuid 
a  friend 
Pleased  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend ; 
Should  he  the  praises  he  has  heard  report. 
And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court ; 
Much  of  neglectful  patrons  should  he  say. 
And  then  exclaim—'  How  long  must  merit  stay.** 
Then  show  how  high  thy  modest  hopes  may 

stretch, 
And  point  to  stations  far  be3rond  thy  reach  ; 
Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct,  see 
(Civil  and  cool)  he  makes  no  dupe  of  thee ; 
And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too  wise 
For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

"  Such  are  thy  dangers ; — ^yet  if  thoo  canst  stoar 
Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  quicksands  clear. 
Then  roay'st  thou  profit ;  but  if  storms  prevail, 
If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail, — 
No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport. 
But  in  thy  father's  mansion  find  a  port** 
Our  poet  read. — "  It  is  in  truth,"  said  he, 
"  Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  ihiM  to  me  7 
I  love  a  foolish  Abigail !  in  base 
And  sordid  oflSce  !  fear  not  such  disgrace : 
Am  I  so  blind  7"    **  Or  thou  wouldst  surely  see 
That  lady's  fall,  if  she  should  stoop  to  thee  !** 
"  The  cases  difier."    «*  True !  for  what  surprise 
Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  maid  arise  7 
But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be  spnad 
Should  the  fair  mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed." 

John  saw  not  this ;  and  many  a  week  had  pass'di 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  fast ; 
The  noble  friend  still  c*onde8cension  show'd. 
And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow'd  ; 
But  his  grave  lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smiling,  pitied  too. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  room,  the  day  was  brieC 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  ahowenttt 

floods: 
All  green  was  vanish'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew, 
That  still  display'd  their  melancholy  hue. 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

To  public  views  my  lord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon  the  ladies—would  they  leave  their  friend T 
The  time  was  fix'd — approach'd— was  near^wai 

come: 
The  trying  time  that  fill'd  his  soul  with  gloom : 
Thoughtful  our  poet  in  the  morning  rose. 
And  cried,  *'  One  honr  my  fortune  will  diacloae ; 
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Terrific  lioar  *  fiom  dice  have  I  to  dftte 
Life's  loftier  riewt,  or  my  degraded  ttrnte ; 
For  DOW  to  be  whet  I  have  been  before 
b  M  to  &11,  thst  I  can  riee  no  more." 

The  morning  meal  wai  patt,  aqd  all  around 
T\e  mansion  rang  with  each  diacordant  KNind ; 
Haate  wee  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  taveller*!  joy  for  London  journey  spoke : 
Not  so  our  youth ;  whose  foelingt,  at  the  noise 
Of  pnparation,  had  no  touch  of  joys; 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn, 
With  lackeys  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  bdies  came ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
Ooe  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  ether  eyes 
With  anguish  read — ^  I  pity,  but  despise— 
Uahappy  boy .'  presumptuous  scribbler! — you 
To  drnun  such  dreams ! — be  sober,  and  adieu  r* 

Then  eame  the  noUe  friend— **And  will  my  lord 
Voochsale  no  comfort  7  drop  no  soothing  word  f 
Tes,  be  must  speak."  He  speaks,  **  My  good  young 

friend, 
Too  know  my  views ;  upon  my  care  depend ; 
My  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  father  pay, 
Aod  be  a  student. — Harry,  drive  sway." 

Stilbess  reign'd  all  around ;  of  late  so  ftill 
like  busy  scene,  deserted  now  and  dull : 
Stsrn  is  his  nature  who  forbears  lo  feel 
Gkmn  o'er  bis  spirits  on  such  trials  steal ; 
Mom  keenly  felt  our  poet  as  he  went 
Fran  room  to  room  without  a  fiz'd  intent 
*  Aod  here,"  he  thought.  **  I  was  caress'd  ;  admired 
Were  hero  my  songs ;  she  smiled,  and  I  aspired : 
The  chsnge  how  grievous!"    As  he  mused,  a 


Bosy  and  peevish  lo  her  duties  came ; 
Aside  the  tables  and  the  chain  she  drew. 
And  ssng  and  mutter'd  in  the  poet's  view  :— 
"This  was  her  fortune ;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 
Enjoy  themselves,  and  think  of  us  no  more : 
I  had  a  promise^"  here  his  pride  and  shame 
Urged  him  to  fly  from  this  fomiliar  dame ; 
Hi  gave  one  forewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 
Sesch'd  his  own  mansion  at  the  night's  approadi. 

His  fother  met  him  with  an  anxious  air, 
Hsard  his  sad  tale,  and  check'd  what  seem'd  de- 
spair. 
Hope  was  in  him  corrected,  but  alive ; 
My  k>rd  would  something  for  a  friend  contrive ; 
His  word  was  pledged  ;  our  hero's  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  resign'd ; 
Bm  when  three  months  bad  fled,  and  every  day 
Drtw  from  the  sickening  hopes  their  strength  away. 
The  jrooth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 
He  Qtter'd  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  full : 
Teased  by  inquiring  wovds  and  anxious  looks. 
And  all  forgetful  of  his  muse  and  books ; 
Awake  he  moum'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  relieved : 
His  tool  transported,  hail'd  the  happy  seat. 
Where  once  bis  pleasure  was  so  sure  and  sweet ; 
Where  joys  depsurted  came  in  blissful  view, 
Till  reason  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 

Qaestions  cow  vex'd  his  spirit,  most  from  those 
Who  are  call'd  friends  because  they  are  not  foes : 
"John.''*  they  would  say;   he  starting,  tom'd 
around ;  [sound ; 

"Jghnr  there  was  something  shocking  in  the 


111  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  fomiliar  phrase, 
Th^  untaught  freedom,  and  th'  inquiring  gaxe , 
Much  was  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provoked. 
When  ask'd  how  ladies  talk'd,or  walk'd.  or  look'd  f 
**  What  said  my  lord  of  politics  7  how  spent 
He  there  his  time  7  and  was  he  glad  he  went  7" 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief. 
But  still  it  gave  the  burden'd  heart  relief: 
Though  not  inspired  by  lofty  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  truth ; 
Summon'd  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  something  fair  and  friendly  would  be  done. 
Although  he  judged  not,  as  before  hb  fall. 
When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  hall. 

Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  fate  which  dubious  friendship  would  bestow. 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appear'd. 
And  his  low  rap  was  indistinctly  heard ; 
A  well  known  servant  came — **  A  while,"  said  he, 
"  Be  pleased  to  watt,  my  lord  has  company." 

Alone  our  hero  sat ;  the  news  in  hand. 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  undersuuid : 
Cold  was  the  day :  in  daya  ao  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  freeze^ 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish'd  grate. 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate; 
The  splendid  sofo.  which,  though  made  for  rest. 
He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  pressed ; 
The  shining  ubies,  curiously  inlaid, 
Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  display *d, 
And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave. 
That  made  the  once  dear  friend,  the  sickening 
slave. 

**  Was  he  forgotten  T    Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Struck  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near. 
Each  rauling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke  : 
Oft  as  a  servant  chanced  the  way  to  come, 
**  Brings  he  a  message  7"  no !  he  poss'd  the  room : 
At  length  'tis  certain :  **  Sir,  you  will  attend 
At  twelve  on  Thursday .'"    Thus  the  day  had  end 

Vex'd  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
John  left  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain ; 
For  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place, 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace. 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended  ;  then  was  all  prepared  ; 
For  the  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  offer'd  to  his  trembling  hand : 
*'  No  more!"  he  cried ;  ** disdains  he  to  aflbrd 
One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  7" 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read 
That  **  In  the  church  my  lord  could  not  succeed  ;** 
Who  had  **  to  peers  of  either  kind  applied. 
And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied : 
While  his  own  livings  were  by  men  possess'd, 
Not  likely  in  their  chancels  yet  to  rest 
And  therefore,  all  things  weigh'd.  (as  he,  my  lofd« 
Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  word,) 
Wisdom  it  seem'd  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
To  busier  scenes,  and  bid  the  chureh  adieu  !'* 

Here  grieved  the  youth;  he  felt  his  father's 
pride 
Must  with  his  own  be  shock'd  and  mortified : 
But  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  he,  alas !  conceived  himself  disgraced — 
In  somo  appointment  on  the  London  quays. 
He  bade  foreweU  to  honour  and  to  ease ; 
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HiB  gpirit  fell,  aod  from  ihat  hoor  SMured 

How  vain  his  dreaim,  be  aufler'd  and  wai  cored. 

Oar  poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  conceal'd.  and  die. 
Alas !  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  riews 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  infuse. 
Which,  cherish *d  with  such  love,  'twas  woise  than 

death  to  lose ! 
Still  he  would  strive,  though  painful  was  the  strife. 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life ; 
On  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait. 
And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  his  fate. 
Thanks  to  the  patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
Eipress'd  the  sadness  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  pass*d  with  busy  men 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th'  official  pen ; 
Who  to  superiors  must  in  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
But  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought. 
That  all  unheeded  wera  the  duties  taught ; 
No  answers  gave  be  when  his  trial  came. 
Silent  he  stood,  but  suffering  without  shame ; 
And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind ; 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  his  failure  rose. 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  dis- 
close. 
k  soul  averse  from  scenes  and  works  so  new, 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew ; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule, 
Thoughts  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind, 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youth  assail'd, 
Till  his  soul  fainted,  and  bis  reason  fail'd  : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose, 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  lied 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mbtaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  distressed  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  design'd ; 
But  still  he  gain'd  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views : 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  learn  to  scramble,  and  to  climb : 
He  little  thought  a  son,  his  hope  and  pride. 
His  favour'd  boy  was  now  a  home  denied : 
Yes !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  ofRce  climb  from  place  to  place. 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill, 
Roved  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-clianging  will, 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  eiposed  to  every  ill. 

Thus  as  he  sat,  absorb'd  in  all  the  care 
And  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fathers  share, 
A  inend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought, 
With  trembling  hand,  the  subject  of  his  thought ; 
Whom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  entered  the  forgotten  room. 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come ; 
With  sorrow-shrunken  face  and  hair  upright. 
He  look'd  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  affright ; 
But  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown, 
His  parent's  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud. 
And  draw  around  him  an  astonish'd  crowd ; 
The  sons  and  servants  lo  the  father  ran. 
To  shara  the  feelings  of  the  grieved  old 


«*  Our  brother,  speak !"  they  all  exclaim'd ;  -  ex- 
plain 
Thy  grief,  thy  sufi^ring  :"~but  they  ask'd  in  vmin : 
The  friend  told  all  be  knew ;  and  all  was  known. 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  grown : 
But,  if  obscura  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  must  the  cure  proceed : 
And  he  was  cured  ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  despair ; 
Yet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove. 
All  is  confusion  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  sight ; 
More  and  yet  more  refined  the  trunks  appear, 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear ; 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate ;  the  dreadful  mist  witbdrevr  t 
And  he  resembled  tliat  bleak  wintry  scene, 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  dismal,  though  serene. 

At  times  he  utter'd,  "  What  a  dream  was  mine ! 
And  what  a  prospect!  glorious  and  divine ! 
O !  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night,  to  see 
These  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  all  on  me ; 
That  syren  flaUery^and  to  send  me  then. 
Hope-raised  and  sofken'd,  to  those  heartless  men ; 
That  dark  brow'd  stem  director  pleased  to  ahow 
Knowledge  of  subjects,  I  disdain'd  to  know ; 
Cold  and  controlling— but  'tis  gone,  'tis  past; 
I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last'* 

Now  grew  the  youth  resign'd  ;  he  bade  adiea 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  Bmcy  drew ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flosh'd  on  his  pallid  free,  and  countless  beat 
The  quickening  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bore 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  no 
more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sustain'd. 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remain'd ; 
Now  Heaven  bad  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  love. 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 
Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  daya. 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise ; 
Victorious  now.  his  worldly  views  were  closed. 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  father  grieved — but  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part ; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  &ir 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despair ; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt ; 
While  the  strong  faith  the  pious  youth  possesa'd. 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  mournful  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  through  various  channeb 
spread,  [dead : 

The  youth,  oiTce  favour'd  with  such  praise,  was 
*'  £mma."  the  lady  cried,  **  my  words  attend. 
Your  syren  smiles  have  kill'd  your  humble  friend  ; 
The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more. 
Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore.'* 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame 
That  o'er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
**  You  censure  not,"  said  she,  **  the  sun's  bright 

rays. 
When  fools  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gase; 
And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  Uind, 
Yon  would  not  justly  call  the  light  unkind 
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But  if  be  demd  f  and  am  I  to  lappow 

Thit  power  of  poiaon  in  rach  look*  m  tboae  V 

She  tpoke,  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror,  caat 

A  pleated  gay  glance,  and  coart'sied  asihe  paM*d. 

Mf  lord,  to  wbom  the  poet*!  ftte  was  told, 
Wtf  much  afliMnad,  lor  a  man  lo  oold : 
*  Dead  r*  eaid  hia  lordthip,  **  ran  distracted,  mad ! 
Upon  my  soul  Tm  aorrf  lor  the  lad ; 
And  now,  no  doubt,  th'  obliging  world  win  say 
That  my  harrii  usage  helpM  him  on  his  way : 
What!  I  suppose,  I  should  hare  nursed  his  muse. 
And  with  champagne  have  hrighten'd  up  hia 

views; 
Then  had  he  made  me  Amed  my  whole  life  long, 
Aad  ttunn'd  my  ears  with  gratitude  and  song. 
SiOl  should  the  father  hear  that  I  regret 
Oar  joint  misfortune — ^yes !  I'll  not  forget** — 

Thus  they : — ^The  fiiiher  to  his  grave  oonvey*d 
"Hie  son  he  loved,  and  his  last  duties  paid. 

*  Hiare  lies  my  boy,'*  he  cried,  "  of  care  bereft. 
And  Heaven  be  praised,  I've  not  a  genius  left : 
No  one  among  ye,  sons !  is  doom'd  to  live 
Ou  high-raised  hopes  of  what  the  great  may  give ; 
None,  with  exalted  views  and  Ibrtunea  mean, 
To  die  in  anguish,  or  to  live  in  spleen : 
Tour  pious  brother  soon  escaped  the  strife 
Of  iuch  CQOtention,  but  it  cost  his  life ; 
Too  then,  my  sons,  upon  yourselves  depend. 
And  to  your  own  exertions  find  the  friend." 
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THX  FKANK  COtTETSHIP. 

Tes,  ftiih,  kls  my  coushi'sdoty  lo  make  a  courtesy,  and 
ay,  "  Father,  as  it  please  jou ;"  but  for  all  thai,  consin, 
let  trim  be  a  handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  another 
cooitesy,  aod  say,  **  Esther,  as  It  pleases  me." 

Jftfc*  Ado  about  Nothing,  set  U.  sc.  1. 
He  cannot  flatter,  he  1 
Aa  boaest  mind  snd  phdo— ho  must  speak  truth. 

King  Lttar,  set  11  sc  2. 
Qod  hsth  given  you  one  ftce,  and  jon  make  yooraelres 
aaotber ;  joo  jig,  you  amble,  you  nlck-nsme  God's  crea- 
tarsfl^  aod  make  your  wantonness  jour  Ignorance. 

Bamlett  act  UL  sc  1. 
Wbai  fire  la  hi  mine  ears  1  Can  this  be  true) 
Am  I  coatemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  Y 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  set  U.  sc  1. 


GftATi  Jooaa  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire. 

Was  six  feet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher; 

Erect,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow, 

Who  knew  the  man.  could  never  ceaae  to  know ; 

Hb  fiuthful  spouse,  when  Jonaa  waa  not  by. 

Had  a  firm  preaence  and  a  steady  eye ; 

But  with  her  husband  dropp'd  her  look  and  tone, 

Aod  Jooaa  ruled  unquestion'd  and  alone. 

He  read,  and  oft  would  quote  the  sacred  words. 
How  pious  husbands  of  their  wives  were  lords ; 
Sarah  called  Abraham  lord !  and  who  could  be, 
So  Jonas  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he  7 
Hinself  he  view'd  with  undisguised  respect, 
And  never  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect. 

They  had  one  daughter,  and  this  favourite  child 
Hsd  oft  the  &ther  of  his  spleen  beguiled  ; 
Soodied  by  attention  fVom  her  early  yeari. 
She  gain'd  all  wiahes  by  her  smiles  or  tears  : 
13 


But  Sybil  then  was  in  thai  playful  time. 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  s  crime ; 
When  parents  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  fruits  corrected  in  their  after  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonaa  dwelt. 
Where  each  his  duty  and  bis  station  felt: 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  favour'd  mortals  find. 
In  equal  views  snd  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love, 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move ; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs,  all  objections  cease. 
And  with  imperious  voice  announces — Peace ! 

They  were,  lo  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew, 
Who,  aa  their  foes  maintain,  their  sovereign  slew ; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct. 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head ; 
Cromwell  was  still  their  saint,  and  when  they  met. 
They  moum'd  that  saints*  were  not  our  rule^  yet 

Fix'd  were  their  habits :  they  arose  betimes. 
Then  pray'd  their  hour,  and  sang  their  party 

rhymes : 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular,  and  plain ; 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gain ; 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  coals  and  com — 
And,  like  his  father,  he  was  merchant  bom : 
Neat  was  their  house ;  each  table,  chair  and  stgol 
Stood  in  iti  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule ; 
No  lively  print  or  picture  graced  the  room  ; 
A  plain  brown  paper  lent  iti  decent  gloom ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  survey'd 
A  small  recesa  that  aeem'd  for  china  made  ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  pencill'd  ware. 
That  few  would  search  for  nobler  objects  there  ~ 
Yet  tura'd  by  chosen  friends,  and  there  appear'd 
His  stem,  strong  features,  whom  they  all  revered ; 
For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  bold  protector  of  the  conquer'd  land  ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swore, 
Tura'd  out  the  members,  and  made  fiist  the  door, 
Ridding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone. 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  his  soul,  to  rale  alone. 
The  stem  still  smile  each  friend  approving  gave. 
Then  tura'd  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grave. 

There  stood  a  dock,  though  small  the  owner's 
need. 
For  habit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed  ; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appear'd. 
They  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  cheer'd ; 
The  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pure  : 
Their  town  was  large,  and  seldom  pass'd  a  day 
But  some  had  fail'd,  and  others  gone  astray  ^ 
Clerks  had  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  Hown 
To  Gretna  Green,  or  sons  rebellious  grown ; 
Quarreb  and  fires  arose  ;~and  it  was  plain 
The  times  were  bad ;  the  sainta  had  ceased  to 

reign! 
A  few  yet  lived  to  languish  and  to  moura 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  return. 


•  This  appellation  Is  here  used  not  Ironically,  nor  with 
malijtnity ;  but  it  Is  taken  merely  to  designate  a  morosely 
devout  people,  with  peculiar  austerity  of  manners. 
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Jonas  had  utten,  and  or  thete  wat  ona 
Who  lost  a  hosband  and  an  only  son ; 
Twelve  months  her  sables  she  in  sorrow  wore, 
And  moura'd  so  long,  that  she  could  mourn  no 

more. 
Distant  from  Jonas,  and  from  all  her  race. 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play'd. 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid : 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard. 
He  something  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  for  the  rest 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppressed ; 
Nor  (or  companion  when  she  ask'd  her  niece, 
Had  he  suspicions  tha^  disturb'd  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtful  man  from  all  alarm ; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return. 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  his  care  engross. 
And  be  his  comforts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sybil,  pleased  and  unconfined. 
Felt  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  opening  mind  * 
All  here  was  gay  and  cheerful ;  all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet,  and  unruffled  gloom  : 
There  were  no  changes,  and  amusements  few ; 
Here  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new : 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave 

looks; 
Here,  gay  companions  and  amusing  books: 
And  the  young  beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 
On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 
Yet  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart. 
But  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part : 
And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 
The  aunt  and  niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

*'  Tes !  we  must  go.  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
A  grave  conformity  of  mind  express; 
Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  fVom  cards  refrain. 
The  more  t'  enjoy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  ihe  aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  learn  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took. 
And  from  the  matron  caught  th'  approving  look : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excuse  was  sent 
For  more  delay. and  Jonas  was  content; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen. 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gazed  admiring ; — she,  with  visage  prim. 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise, 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad  ;  the  damsel's  heart. 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  for  the  part; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light. 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right ; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain — 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  retum*d,  the  matron  and  the  niece 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increase ; 
The  aunt,  inflrro,  no  more  her  visits  paid, 
But  still  with  her  sojoum'd  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  franks  could  be  procured. 
And  when  they  could  not.  silence  was  endured ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew. 
It  seem'd  a  fact  that  none  among  them  knew ; 


The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleasant  lif^. 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wife. 

Near  him  a  widow  dwelt  of  worthy  feme, 
Like  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  same ; 
The  wealth  her  husband  left,  her  care  retained 
For  one  tall  youth,  and  widow  she  remain'd  ; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repaid. 
Her  wbhes  watch'd,  and  her  commands  obey'd. 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  from  early  youth. 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  troth ; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dress'd, 
And  look  serene  th'  unruffled  mind  ezpress*d ; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o*enipread. 
And  his  brown  locks  curl'd  graceful  on  his  head ; 
Yet  might  observers  in  his  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuteness  spy ; 
The  friendly  thought  it  keen,  the   treacheroas 

deem'd  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  correct; 
And  they  who  jested  on  a  mind  so  sound. 
Upon  his  virtues  most  their  laughter  found  ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devoiit  they  named 
Him  who  was  thns,  and  not  of  thit  ashamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish*d  to  find  a  son : 
Three  years  had  pass'd  since  he  had  Sybil  seen ; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  been* 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  discreet ; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  meet 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  son  should  choose 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  his  view*. 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  shrewd. 
With  strong  desire  of  lawful  gain  imbued 
To  all  he  said  she  bow'd  with  much  respect, 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject ; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length  : 
As  a  drawn  battle  sho\%-s  to  each  a  force. 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  course  ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  dtscem*d. 
And  gave  the  praise  that  was  to  each  retum'd. 

Jonas  now  ask'd  his  daughter ;  and  the  aunt. 
Though  loath  to  lose  her,  was  obliged  to  grant ; — 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cling, 
And  fear  to  leave  ihe  shelter  of  her  wing  7 
No!  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  change. 
And  to  the  easy  they  prefer  the  strange  !  * 

Then  too  the  joys  she  once  pursued  vbith  zeal. 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  feel ; 
When  with  the  matrons  Sybil  first  sat  down. 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crown. 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  seem*d. 
Who  thought  what  woman  she  was  then  esteem'd 
But  in  few  yeara,  when  she  perceived,  indeed. 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed. 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fill'd  her  mind. 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard 
To  sit  and  ponder  o*er  an  ugly  card ; 
Rather  the  nut  tree  shade  the  nym|^  preferred. 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  bird 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  favourite  book. 

The  iather*s  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind, 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturb'd  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  seixe 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reveries 
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"nie  parting  carae ;  and  when  the  auDt  perceived 
Ute  tean  of  Sybil,  and  bow  much  she  grieved* 
To  lore  for  her  that  tender  grief  she  laid. 
That  various,  soA,  contending  paaiona  made. 

When  Sjbil  jested  in  her  Other's  armi 
Hb  pride  exulted  in  a  daughters  charmi ; 
A  naid  accompliah'd  he  waa  pleased  to  find^ 
Nor  teem'd  the  form  more  lovely  than  the  mind  : 
Bat  when  the  fit  of  pride  and  fondness  fled, 
He  nw  his  judgment  by  his  hopes  misled ; 
High  were  the  lady's  spirits,  far  more  free 
Her  mode  of  speaking  than  a  maid'%should  be ; 
Too  much,  as  Jonas  thought,  she  seem*d  to  know, 
And  sll  her  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show ; 
**  Too  gay  her  dress,  like  theirs  who  idly  dote 
On  a  young  coxcomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
In  ibolish  spirits  when  our  friends  appear. 
And  vainly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near." 

Thus  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame. 
And  terms  disdainful  to  his  sister's  name : — 
"The  sinful  WTetch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
The  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child." 

"The  maid  is  virtuous,"  said  the  dame. — Quoth 
he, 
"  Let  her  give  proof,  by  acting  virtuously : 
b  it  in  gaping  when  the  elden  pray  f 
In  reading  nonsense  half  a  summer's  day  f 
In  those  mock  forms  that  she  delights  to  trace. 
Or  her  loud  laughs  in  Hezekiah's  face  ? 
She— O  Susannah ! — to  the  world  belongs ; 
She  loves  the  follies  of  its  idle  throngs. 
And  reads  soft  tales  of  love,  and  sings  love's  toft- 

ening  songs. 
Bat,  as  our  friend  is  yet  delay'd  in  town. 
We  most  prepare  her  till  the  jrouth  comes  dowi 
You  shall  advise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat; 
Her  fears  and  hopes  may  jrield  us  comfort  yet" 

Now  the  grave  father  took  the  lass  aside. 
Demanding  sternly,  "  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  ?" 
She  answer'd,  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
"  I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  state." 

"  No  folly,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent ;  "  know 
What  to  their  parents  virtuous  mafdens  owe 
A  worthy,  wealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve, 
Most  thou  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
Foraial  to  thee  his  air  and  dress  may  seem. 
But  the  good  youth  is  worthy  of  esteem ; 
Sbouldst  thou  with  rudeness  treat  him ;  of  disdaiii 
Should  he  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain. 
Or  of  one  taunting  speech  give  certain  proof 
Girl !  I  reject  thee  from  my  sober  roof" 

"My  aunt,"  said  Sybil,  "  will  with  pride  protect 
One  vrhom  a  father  can  for  this  reject ; 
Nor  shall  a  formal,  rigid,  soulless  boy 
lify  manners  alter,  or  my  views  destroy !" 

Jonas  then  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high, 
And  ottering  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh. 
Left  the  determined  maid,  her  doubtful  mother  by. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  said ;  **  incline  thy  heart,  my  child, 
And  fix  thy  fancy  on  a  man  so  mild  : 
Thy  father,  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
By  one  who  loved  him,  or  by  one  he  loved 
Unioo  like  ours  is  but  a  bargain  made 
Bjr  slave  and  tyrant — he  will  be  obey'd ; 
Then  calls  the  quiet,  comfort ; — but  thy  youth 
Is  aikl  by  nature,  and  as  frank  as  truth." 

"But  will  he  love?"  said  Sybil ;  "  1  am  told 
lliat  tihese  mild  creatures  are  by  nature  cold." 


**Alas!"  the  matron  answer'd,  **  much  1  dread 
That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  led ! 
That  love  is  earthy ;  you  the  creature  prize, 
And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyes : 
Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  descry  f 
No !  my  fair  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely ! 
Your  love,  like  that  display'd  upon  the  stage. 
Indulged  is  folly,  and  opposed  is  rage ; — 
More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show. 
All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe ; — 
All  flesh  is  grass — before  you  give  a  heart. 
Remember,  Sybil,  that  in  death  you  part ; 
And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  love. 
What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove ! 
No !  my  fair  child,  let  all  such  visions  cease ; 
Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

**  I  must  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  **  I  must  see 
The  man  in  terrors  who  aspires  to  me ; 
At  my  forbidding  frown,  his  heart  must  ache, 
His  tongue  must  (alter,  and  his  frame  must  shake  : 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel. 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel ! 
Nay !  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire. 
That  reason's  self  must  for  a  time  retire." 

**  Alas !  for  good  Josiah,"  said  the  dame, 
**Theee  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  with 

shame; 
He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust! 
Ho  cannot,  child."— The  child  replied,  "  He  must." 

They  ceaaed :  the  matron  left  her  with  a  frown*, 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  youth  came  down  : 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  **  thy  future  spouse  attends ; 
Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends ; 
Observe,  respect  him ;  humble  be  each  word 
That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord." 

Forewam'd,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  enter'd  on  his  task. 
The  father  met  him ;  **  Deign  to  wear  a  mask 
A  few  dull  days,  Josiah— but  a  few — 
It  is  our  duty,  and  the  sex's  due  ; 
I  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateful  wife 
Repays  it  with  obedience  through  her  life : 
Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  have  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone  t 
Henceforward  thou  shalt  rule  nnquestion'd  and 

alone; 
And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek- 
How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  speak. " 

A  sober  smile  retum'd  the  youth,  and  said, 
'*  Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afiraid  7" 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room, 
And  oflen  wonder'd — **  Will  the  creature  come  7 
Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
My  hand  upon  him,  yet  I  wish  to  know." 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
'*  Daughter,  my  friend  :  my  daughter,  friend,"— he 

cried. 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  aside ; 
That  look  contain'd  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
'*  Do  take  him.  child,— oflend  him,  if  you  dare." 

The  couple  gazed— wero  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  face,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view— so  salutation  pass'd : 
But  in  this  instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  fair  penon,  and  the  still  staid  mien; 
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The  glow  that  temperance  o'er  the  cheekhad  spread, 
Where  the  toft  down  half  veil'd  the  purest  red ; 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  pruclaim'd 
A  heart  unspotted,  Bikd  a  life  unblamed  : 
But  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain. 
The   pale   brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a 

stain; 
The  formal  air,  and  something  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide  ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt. 

Josiah's  eyes  had  their  employment  too. 
Engaged  and  soflen'd  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  lair  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire, 
That  check'd  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  lofty  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  express ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem'd  to  hide 
In  an  affected  smile  the  scorn  and  pride  ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught. 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fraught— 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it  caught 

Silent  they  sat: — thought  Sybil,  that  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt ;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks : 
Scarcely  she  wonder'd,  when  these  accents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — **  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well  T* 
**  Art  thou  physician  f"  she  replied  ;  **  my  hand, 
My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  be  at  thy  command." 

She  said — and  saw,  surprised,  Josiah  kneel. 
And  gave  his  lips  the  ofier'd  pulse  to  feel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Seem'd  that  surprise  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak ; 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — **  Doctor,  tell. 
Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me— am  I  well  ?" 
*'  Thou  art,"  said  he ;  "  and  yet  thy  dress  so  light, 
I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite :" 
"In  whom  T"  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure: 
**  In  more,'*  said  he,  "  than  I  expect  to  cure. 
I,  in  thy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
Want  and  excess,  abounding  and  yet  cold ; 
Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold : 
Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show. 
From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow." 

**  Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  great  my  need. 
What  is  thy  fee  ?  Good  doctor !  pray  proceed." 

**  Large  is  my  fee,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make : 
Thou  hast  disease,  fiur  maiden ;  thou  art  vain ; 
Within  that  face  sit  insidt  and  disdain  ; 
Thou  art  enamour'd  of  thyself;  my  art 
Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move. 
Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  love ; 
And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might. 
But  for  thy  pride,  feel  danger  in  thy  sight, 
And  loee  my  present  peace  in  dreams  of  vain  de- 
light" 

«*  And  can  thy  patients."  said  the  nymph,  **  endure 
Physic  like  this  T  and  will  it  work  a  cure  V* 

*'  Such  is  my  hope,  (air  damsel ;  thou,  I  find, 
Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind ;   - 
But  the  wt>rld  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
Are  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys ; 
Thou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  world  around. 
That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found  : 
Did  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise,  and  love, 
Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  pains  remove  ? 


Could  it  for  errors,  follies,  sins  atone. 
Or  give  thee  comfort,  thoughtful  and  alone  f 
It  has,  believe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  charm 
Thy  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm : 
Turn  then,  (air  creature,  from  a  world  of  sin. 
And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within." 

**  Speak^t  thou  at  meeting  V*  said  the  nymph 
**  thy  speech 
Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach ; 
But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  learn 
Thine  own  disease  f — ^The  cure  is  thy  concern." 

"  Yea,  witb  good  will." — **  Then  know,  'tis  thy 
complaint. 
That,  for  a  sinner,  thou'rt  too  much  a  saint ; 
Hast  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pure. 
And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure : 
This  makes  a  man  unsocial,  unpolite  ; 
Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right 
Thou  mayst  be  good,  but  why  should  goodness  be 
Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  7 
Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damsel's  eye. 
In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye; 
But,  jest  apart — what  virtue  canst  thou  trace 
In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  face  f 
Does  that  loog«skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 
And  formal  clothing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  ? 
Then  for  thine  accent — what  in  sound  can  be 
So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony  f 
Love  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  move 
The  human  heart ; — thou  mayst  not  speak  of  love 
Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  waj^  aside. 
And  those  becoming  youth  and  nature  tried : 
Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease. 
Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please ; 
Not  till  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain, 
While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain." 

*'  This  is  severe !— O !  maiden,  wilt  not  ^kmi 
Something  for  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  f — 
**  Yes!  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require. 
In  my  behalf,  for  manners,  modes,  attire ."' 

**  True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed. 
Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed : 
Thy  father!"— "Nay,"  she  quickly  interposed, 
*'  Good  doctor,  here  our  conference  is  cloiMd  .*" 

Then  left  the  youth,  who,  lost  in  his  retreat 
Pass'd  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-seat; 
His  looks  were  troubled,  and  hii  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried  : — **  My  audacious  child  V 
Exclaim'd  the  dame,  **  I  read  what  she  has  done 
In  thy  displeasure— Ah!  the  thoughtless  one! 
But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stem  good  man 
Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can : 
Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
The  daughter's  will,  the  fother  to  beguile  ! 
So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away ; 
Will  you  preserve  our  peace,  Josiah  f  say." 

'*Yes!   my  good  neighbour,"  said  the  gentle 
youth, 
**  Rely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth ; 
And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  eflbrts  cease, 
And  only  then — perpetual  is  thy  peace." 

The  dame  had  doubts:  she  well  his  virtues 
knew. 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  his  words  were  true ; 
**  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask." 
Soon  as  the  father  from  Josiah  learn *d 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  he  the  truth  diicera'd. 
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*He  krfat,"  the  man  exdilm'd,  *'lie  iovm,  *tia 

pltin. 
The  ibooghUcM  girl,  and  ihall  he  love  in  vain  t 
Sbe  may  be  stabbora,  bat  the  shall  be  tried, 
Bora  tf  the  is  (rf*  wilfiilne«  and  pride.'* 

With  snfer  iraogfat,  but  willing  to  pemiade, 
TW  wimthful  &tber  met  the  smilmg  maid  : 
-Sybil.'*  said  he,  **!  long,  and  yet  I  dieMl 
To  know  thy  cnodact ;  hath  Josiah  fled  ? 
And.  grieved  and  fretted  by  thy  scornful  air, 
For  his  lost  peace  betaken  him  to  prayer  ? 
CottUsi  tboa  his  pare  and  modeat  mind  distress. 
By  vile  remarks  upon  his  speech,  eddress, 
Attire,  sud  voice  V'—**  All  this  I  most  confess.*'— 
**  Unhsppy  child !  what  labour  will  it  cost 
To  win  him  back  !**—**  I  do  not  think  him  lost**— 
**  Coarti  he  then,  trifler !  insult  and  disdain  ?**— 
"  No :  but  from  theae  he  ooarts  me  to  refrain.'* 
"Than  bear  me,  Sybil ;  should  Josiah  leave 
Thy  Other's  boose  r*— »  My  ftther's  child  would 

grieve." — 
''Thst  tt  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
To  ipsak  of  h>ve  T' — ^  I  might  from  grief  refrain.** — 
^  ThsQ  wilt  thou,  daughter,  our  design  embrace  f  *— 
--Can  1  resist  it.  if  it  be  of  grace  7'* 
**  Desr  child !  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ei- 

pcess; 
WOtifaon  have  this  good  youth  T—^  Dear  father ! 

yes.- 


TALE  Vn. 

THX  WIDOW*!  TALC 

Ah  me !  lor  aogbt  that  I  coold  ever  read, 

Or  ever  bear  by  tale  or  history, 

Tbs  eoorse  of  true  love  never  did  ran  smooth : 

But  eilber  It  was  dUTerent  In  blood, 

Or  else  misgraAed  In  respect  of  years^ 

Or  else  it  stood  npoo  the  choice  of  friends ; 

Or  if  there  were  a  sympstby  hi  choice, 

Wsr,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it 

Midtummer  mghtt  Dream,  set  I.  sc  I. 

0!  tboa  dklst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily, 
if  thou  reoieoiberest  not  the  slightest  lolly 
ThoC  ever  love  did  make  thee  ran  hito. 

JU  7oM  Like  It,  act  H.  sc.  4. 

Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him,  take  his  oifbr. 

Jhid.  act  UL  ac.  5. 


To  &nner  Bfoss,  in  Langar  Vale,  came  down 
Hit  only  daughter,  from  her  school  in  town  ; 
A  leoder,  timid  maid !  who  knew  not  how 
To  psii  a  pig-aty,  or  to  Ace  a  cow  : 
filing  she  came,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
A  &ir  com^dexioii.  and  a  slender  waist 

Vnd  lo  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pure, 
Her  father's  kitchen  she  coold  ill  endure ; 
^^Hkera  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
Aad  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  bio  plate : 
Hoi  from  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seised 
Aa  equal  part,  and  hanger's  rage  appeased  ; 
1^  air,  sorcharged  with  moisture,  flagg'd  arotud, 
Aid  the  offended  damsel  aigh'd  and  fiown'd ; 
The  swelling  &t  in  lumps  oongtometrnte  laid. 
Aid  kaef*9  sickness  aeised  the  loadiing  maid  ; 
13» 


But  when  the  men  beaide  their  station  took. 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fiird  with  huge  balls,  of  fiuinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen ; 
When  from  a  single  bom  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 
When  the  course  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain, 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again. 
She  could  not  breathe ;  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Rein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  th'  oflfonded  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine, 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine : 
When  she  resolved  her  Ather's  heart  to  move. 
If  hearts  of  ftrmen  were  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  tt>  sit 
In  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit. 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone . 
**  No !"  said  the  farmer,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
**  These  are  yonr  school-taught  ain ;  your'mother'a 

pride 
Would  send  you  there ;  but  I  am  now  your  guide.  • 
Ariae  betimes,  our  eariy  meal  prepare, 
And  this  despatch'd,  let  business  be  your  care ; 
Look  to  the  lasses,  let  there  not  be  one 
Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done; 
In  every  household  vrork  your  portion  take. 
And  what  ywt  make  not,  see  that  othen  make: 
At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
The  whitening  web  he  sprinkled  on  the  Lea ; 
When  thus  employ'd,  should  our  young  neighbour 

Tiew 
A  useful  lass,  you  may  have  more  to  do." 

Dreadful  were  theee  commands  ;  but  worse  than 


The  parting  hint,  a  farmer  could  not  please  : 
Tia  trae  she  had  without  abhorrence  aeen 
Toung  Harry  Carr,  when  he  was  smart  and  clean ; 
But  to  be  married,  be  a  farmer's  wife, 
A  slave !  a  dradge !  she  could  not,  for  her  life. 

With  swimming  eyes  the   fretful  njrmph  with' 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew ; 
There  on  her  kneeo,  lo  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid 

Harry,  a  youth  whose  late  departed  sire 
Had  left  him  all  industrious  men  require. 
Saw  the  pale  beauty ;  and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear  t 
**  For  my  small  farm  what  can  the  damael  do  f 
He  said ;  then  slopp'd  lo  take  another  view : 
**  Pity  so  sweet  a  lass  ik\\\  nothing  learn 
Of  hoosehold  cares ;  for  what  can  beauty  earn 
By  those  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain. 
That  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them  vain  f 

This  luckless  damsel  look'd  the  village  round. 
To  find  a  friend,  and  one  was  quickly  found  ; 
A  pensive  widow,  whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sod  njrmph,  who  wish'd  her  soul's  dis- 
tress 
To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  confess. 

«•  What  lady  that  ?"  the  anxious  lass  inquired, 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  roost  admired : 
**  Here,"  said  the  brother,  **  are  no  ladies  i 
That  is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  green  ; 
A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
On  her  poor  pittance,  yet  contrives  to  give  ; 
i3 
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She  happier  day*  haa  known,  but  aeema  al  eaae^ 
And  you  may  call  her  lady,  if  you  pleaae  : 
But  if  you  wish,  good  sister,  to  improve. 
You  ahall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love.'* 

These  Nancy  met ;  but,  spite  of  all  they  taught. 
This  useless  widow  was  the  one  she  sought : 
The  father  growl'd  ;  but  said  he  knew  no  harm 
In  such  conneiion  that  could  give  alarm : 
"  And  if  we  thwart  the  trifler  in  her  couim, 
Tis  odds  against  us  she  will  take  a  worse." 

Then  met  the  friends  ;  the  widow  heard  the  sigh 
That  ask'd  at  once  compassion  and  reply. 
*'  Would  you,  my  child,  converse  with  one  so  poor. 
Yours  were  the  kindness — ^jronder  is  my  door ; 
And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray, 
From  that  poor  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray." 
There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong 
complaints. 
Painting  her  wo  as  injured  feeling  paints. 

'*  O.  dearest  friend !  do  think  how  one  must  feel, 
Shock'd  all  day  long,  and  sicken'd  every  meal ! 
Could  you  behold  our  kitchen,  (and  to  you 
A  scene  so  shocking  must  indeed  be  new,) 
A  mind  like  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced. 
Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  taste ; 
And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  poliah'd  mind 
All  base  ideas  must  resistance  find, 
And  sordid  pictures  from  the  fancy  pass. 
As  the  breath  startles  from  the  polish'd  glass. 
"  Here  you  enjoy  a  sweet  romantic  scene, 
Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean ; 
These  twining  jess'mines,  what  delicious  gloom 
And  soothing  firagrance  yield  they  to  the  room ! 
What  lovely  garden  !  there  jrou  oft  retire, 
And  tales  of  wo  and  tenderness  admire : 
In  that  neat  case,  your  books,  in  order  placed. 
Soothe  the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultured  taste ; 
And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm. 
How  must  you  scorn  the  farmer  and  the  (arm !" 

The  widow  smiled,  and  **Know  you  not,"  said  she, 
**  How  much  these  farmers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
Who  see  what  you  admirq,  and  laugh  at  all  they 

see? 
True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fiite. 
By  falsely  judging  of  an  humble  slate : 
This  garden,  you  with  such  delight  behold. 
Tempts  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold ; 
These  plants,  which  please  so  well  jrour  livelier 

sense. 
To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense ; 
Books  soon  are  painful  to  my  failing  sight. 
And  oftener  read  from  duty  than  delight ; 
(Yet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined ;) 
But  view  me  rightly,  you  will  see  no  more 
Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor  ; 
Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  books  nor  flowers. 
Not  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours. 
Of  never-tasted  joys ;  such  visions  shun. 
My  youthful  friend,  nor  scorn  the  farmer's  ton." 

*'  Nay."  said  the  damsel,  nothing  pleased  to  see 
A  friend's  advice  could  like  a  father's  be ; 
**  Bless'd  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely  smile 
At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  style  : 
To  my  Lucioda's  sympathizing  heart 
Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  griefs  impart,  I 

She  would  console  me ;  but  I  dare  not  show 
nis  that  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know :      I 


And  I  confisas,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  tell  • 
The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell ; 
For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  shock'd  to  feel 
The  secrets  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  parent  ask'd. 
Fed  you  the  swine  7  Good  heaven !  how  I  am  task'd  ! 
What !  can  you  smile  I  Ah !  smile  not  at  the  grief 
That  wooa  your  pity  and  demands  relief." 

**  Trifles,  my  love ;  jrou  take  a  false  alarm ; 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  the  farm : 
Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care. 
And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  there: 
Fix  on>the  youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  these. 
To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  please." 

'*  What  words,"  the  lass  replied,  "  ofilend  my  ear ! 
Try  yoa  my  patience  ?  Can  you  be  sincere  f 
And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  to  give 
To  a  rude  fiirmer,  and  with  mstic  live  ? 
Far  other  fate  was  youn :  some  gentle  youth 
Admired  your  beauty,  and  avow'd  his  truth ; 
The  power  of  love  prevail'd,  and  freely  both 
Gave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding  oath ; 
And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  parent's  power. 
And  jealous  feara,  drew  on  the  happy  hour : 
Ah !  let  not  memory  lose  the  blissful  view. 
But  fairly  show  what  love  has  done  for  you." 

''Agreed,  my  daughter,  what  my  heart  has  known 
Of  love's  strange  power  shall  be  with  frankness 

shown: 
But  let  me  warn  yoa,  that  experience  finds 
Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  designs." 

**  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy ;  *•  you.  1  know. 
Have  sufier'd  much ;  now  deign  the  grief  to  show ; 
I  am  your  friend,  and  so>  prepare  my  heart 
In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part" 

The  widow  answer'd,  "  I  had  once,  like  yon. 
Such  thoughts  of  love  ;  no  dream  is  more  nnime: 
You  judge  it  fated  and  decreed  to  dwell 
In  jrouthful  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel, 
A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  in  vain 
Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain ; 
The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  t'  allay. 
And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away : 
Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers  meet,  they  prove 
At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love: 
Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutual  smart. 
Nor  seeks  to  cure  it :  heart  is  changed  for  heart ; 
Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delighted  stand. 
And,  at  the  altar,  hand  is  joined  to  hand. 

**Alas !  my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so. 
Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  wo ; 
There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love ; 
Passion  to  reason  will  submit ;  or  why 
Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swains  deny  t 
Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  f 
Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix ; 
No  beggars'  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix ; 
And  who  but  amorous  peers  or  nobles  sigh 
When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  f 
For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
You  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  love : 
All  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire, 
Does  reason  sanction  what  our  hearts  desire  V 
But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
What  joys  from  love  uncheok'd  by  prodonco  flow 
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"A  yoadi  my  &ther  in  hit  office  placed. 
Of  hionble  ibrtime,  but  with  sense  and  tarte ; 
Bat  ke  was  thin  and  pole,  had  downcast  looks ; 
He  isodied  much,  and  pored  apon  his  books  : 
Caofbaed  he  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
Ueotmj  sisters,  would  in  haste  withdraw ; 
Aad  had  this  youth  departed  with  the  year. 
Ha  km  had  coat  na  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

"  Bat  with  my  father  still  the  youth  remained, 
And  Bwre  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain'd : 
He  often,  reading,  to  the  garden  stray'd. 
Where  I  by  books  or  musing  was  delay'd ; 
This  to  dkcourse  in  summer  evenings  led. 
Of  these  same  evenings,  or  of  what  we  read : 
On  nieh  occasions  we  were  much  alone ; 
Bat,  save  the  look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
(These  might  have  meaning,)  all  that  we  discuss'd 
We  could  with  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust. 

"At  length  'twas  friendship ;  and  my  friend  and  I 
Slid  we  were  happy,  and  b^^  to  sigh : 
My  sisters  first,  and  then  my  fiither,  found 
Thst  we  were  wandering  o'er  enchanted  ground  ; 
Bat  he  had  troubles  in  his  own  affiiirs. 
And  would  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares : 
Widi  pity  moved,  yet  angry,  *  Child,'  said  he, 
*  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary  7 
Cm  you  endure  to  see  each  other  cursed 
Bf  want,  of  every  human  wo  the  worst  7 
Wsrring  ibr  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread ; 
WhJe  poverty,  with  unrelenting  force, 
Wni  your  own  ofispring  from  your  love  divorce : 
They,  through  jour  folly,  must  be  doom'd  to  pine, 
Ajkd  you  deplore  your  passion,  or  resign ; 
Tor,  if  it  die.  what  good  will  then  remain  T 
And  if  it  live,  it  doubles  every  pain.*  " 

**  Bat  you  were  true,'*  eiclaim'd  the  loss,  '*  and  fled 
1^  tyrant's  power  who  fiU'd  your  soul  with  dread  V* 

**  Bat,"  said  the  smiling  friend,  **  he  fill'd  my 
mouth  with  bread  : 
And  in  what  oth^r  place  that  bread  to  gain  . 
We  long  conaider'd,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
Thii  was  my  twentieth  year :  at  thirty-five     * 
CXir  hope  was  fainter,  yet  our  love  alive; 
So  Biaoy  jrears  in  anxious  doubt  had  pass'd." 
"  Then,"  said  the  damsel,  **  you  were  bless'd  at  last  f 
A  Hule  again  adom'd  the  widow's  face, 
Bat  soon  a  starting  tear  usurp'd  its  place. 

**  Slow  paas'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had  more 
Pkins  and  vexations  than  the  years  before 
My  father  fail'd ;  his  family  was  rent. 
And  to  new  states  his  grieving  daughters  sent ; 
Each  to  more  thriving  kindred  found  a  way, 
Goests  without  welcome — servants  without  pay ; 
Oar  parting  hour  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel 
The  aad,  sweet  converse  at  our  final  meal ; 
Our  friher  then  reveal'd  his  former  fears,      i 
Cause  of  hb  sternness,  and  then  join'd  our  tears ; 
Kindly  he  strove  our  feelings  to  repress. 
But  died,  and  left  us  heirs  to  his  distress 
The  rich,  as  humble  friends,  my  sisten  chose, 
I  with  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose ; 
Who  with  a  chilling  frown  her  friend  received 
Bade  me  rejoice,  and  wonder'd  that  I  grieved ; 
In  vain  my  anxious  lover  tried  his  skill 
To  riae  in  life,  he  was  dependent  still ; 
We  met  in  grief,  nor  can  I  paint  the  fears 
Of  tbsso  unhappy,  troubled,  trying  years  : 


GUI'  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fean  between. 
We  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene ; 
Our  fleeting  joys,  like  meteors  in  the  night. 
Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 
And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind. 
Worn  with  dbtresses,  to  despair  inclined ; 
Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  flows. 
When  its  contemptuous  frown  the  world  bestows. 
The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 
When  being  gloomy  we  contemn  the  gay. 
When,  being  wretched,  we  incline  to  hate 
And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state ; 
Yet  loving  still,  and  still  compell'd  to  move 
In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingering  love  : 
While  you,  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm, 
May  wed — O !  take  the  farmer  and  the  farm." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  nymph,  "joy  smiled  on  you  at 
lastr 
"  Smiled  for  a  moment,"  she  replied,  "  and  pass'd  • 
My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  pursued, 
Assistant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  life, 
By  fears  and  wishes  in  eternal  strife ; 
At  length  he  urged  impatient. '  Now  consent ; 
With  thee  united,  fortune  may  relent' 
I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  friend  arose. 
Pleased  a  fair  view,  though  distant,  to  disclose ; 
From  the  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  jojrs  we  dream ; 
By  lying  hopes  deceived,  ray  friend  retired. 
And  sail'd — ^was  wounded— reach'd  us-^^nd 

expired! 
You  shall  behold  his  grave,  and  when  I  die, 
There— but  'tis  folly— I  request  to  lie." 

**  Thus,"  said  the  lass,  "  to  joy  you  bade  adieu. 
But  how  a  widow  T — that  cannot  be  true : 
Or  was  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour. 
That  placed  you,  grieving,  in  a  tyrant's  power  T" 

"  Foroe,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  years  are 
fled, 
Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread ; 
She  needs  no  brazen  locks  nor  guarding  walls. 
And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls : 
Yet  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  face. 
Though  time  and  tears  had  wrought  it  much  die- 
grace. 

**  The  man  I  married  was  sedate  and  meek. 
And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak : 
Poor  as  I  was,  he  ceaseless  sought,  for  years, 
A  heart  in  sorrow  and  a  face  in  tears ; 
That  heart  1  gave  not ;  and  'twas  long  befi)re 
I  gave  attention,  and  then  nothing  more ; 
But  in  my  breast  some  grateful  feeling  rose 
For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subject  chose ; 
Till  long  delaying,  fearing  to  repent. 
But  grateful  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent 

'*  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fault  had  I  to  find. 
And  he  but  one ;  my  heart  could  not  be  kind  : 
Alas!  of  every  early  hope  berefl. 
There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  left ; 
So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain. 
He  lived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain : 
His  was  this  cottage,  he  enclosed  this  ground. 
And  planted  all  these  blooming  shrubs  arouiul ; 
He  to  my  room  these  curious  trifles  brought. 
And  with  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought : 
He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  ofttiraes  strove, 
Smiling,  to  thank  his  unrequited  love : 
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*  Teach  me/  he  cried. '  that  pensive  mind  to  eaaa, 
For  all  my  pleasure  is  the  hope  to  please.' 

**  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the  days  we  spent. 
Yet  kind  each  word,  and  generous  each  intent ; 
But  his  dejection  lessened  every  day, 
And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away  ; 
In  tranquil  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  yean. 
By  griefs  untroubled,  unassail'd  by  fears. 

**  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway, 
Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
Fly  not  a  youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere ; 
Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear! 
Tis  true,  no  hero,  but  a  iarmer  sues — 
Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove 
That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor  in  love : 
Health,  comfort,  competence,  and  cheerful  days. 
Your  friends'  approval,  and  your  father's  praise, 
Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  their  fate 
Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  damsel  heard ;  at  first  th'  advice  was 
strange. 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  nay.  a  speedy  change  : 
*  I  have  no  care,"  she  said,  when  neit  they  met, 
"  But  one  may  wonder  he  is  silent  yet : 
He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  stare. 
And  utters  nothing — ^not  that  I  shall  care." 

This  pettish  humour  pleased  th'  experienced 
friend — 
None  need  despair  whose  silence  can  ofiend  ; 
**  Should  I,"  resumed  the  thoughtful  lass, "  consent 
To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 
Think  you  my  sighs  shall  call  him  from  the  plough, 
Or  give  one  hint,  that '  You  may  woo  me  now  V  " 

**  Persist,   my  love,"  replied  the   friend,  **and 
gain 
A  parent's  praise,  that  cannot  be  in  vain." 

The  father  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause. 
And  gave  the  aiter'd  maid  his  fond  applause : 
The  coarser  manners  she  in  part  removed, 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved ; 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimea. 
And  said  neglect  4Uid  indolence  were  crimes ; 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  weigh'd. 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid  ; 
The  names  of  servants  now  familiar  grew 
And  fair  Lucindas  from  her  mind  withdrew : 
As  prudent  travellers  fbr  their  ease  assume 
Their  modes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 

come: 
So  to  the  farmer  this  fair  lass  inclined. 
Gave  to  the  business  of  the  farm  her  mind ; 
To  useful  arts  she  tum'd  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And  by  her  mannen  told  him-—"  You  may  try." 

Th'  observing  lover  more  attention  paid. 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  aiter'd  maid ; 
He  fear'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be : 
"Twixt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  lass  address'd. 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  express'd  : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy, 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unreluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year ; 
Till  love's  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay, 
And  Harry  ask'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

**  A  happy  change !  my  boy,"  the  father  cried  : 
**  How  lost  your  sister  ail  her  school-day  prido  f 


The  youth  replied,  "it  is  the  widow's  deed : 
The  cure  is  perfect,  and  was  wrought  witk 

speed." — 
**  And  comes  there,  boy,  this  benefit  of  books. 
Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  dainty  kMks? 
We  must  be  kind ;  some  ofikrings  from  the  iarm 
To  the  white  cot  will  speak  our  feelings  warm; 
Will  show  that  people,  when  they  know  the  fret. 
Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  relimet. 
Oil  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her  pass 
With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  grass ; 
Where  if  a  snail's  retreat  she  chanced  to  slom. 
She  look'd  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  the  view. 
Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  world  to  do  f 
But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak; 
And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek. 
Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nerves  art 
weak." 
Soon  told  the  village  bells  the  rite  was  done, 
That  join'd  the  school-bred  miss  and  farmer's  son; 
Her  former  habits  some  slight  scandal  raised, 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praised; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  farm. 
And  he,  th'  improving  skill  and  vigorous  arm. 
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What  though  you  have  beaaty, 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  snd  pitileMl 

At  You  Like  It,  net  \Vi9ci. 
I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endow'dvith 
all  that  Adam  bad  left  him  before  he  traoag ress'd. 

Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman  1  What  f  to  make  thtt 
an  instrument,  and  play  falw  strains  i^poo  thee!— Not l» 
be  endured. 

Your  soli, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lacked  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estlniatioa  lience. 

AlPe  Wetl  that  Ende  Well,  act  v.  sc  3: 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell : 
lie  left  a  wife  whose  words  all  ears  touk  capcivflb 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  acoxn'd  to  sens 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

Thkre  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  pair. 
Who  nursed  a  daughter  fairest  of  the  fair: 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remain'd. 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  all  obtain'd ; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  design'd  (or  all. 
Nor  had  th'  allotted  portion  then  been  small ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrich'd  with  beauty  rare, 
They  watch'd  their  treasure  with  peculiar  care: 
The  fairest  features  they  could  early  trace. 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  her  faoe— 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace : 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infant  years, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  fean: 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  with  her  fame  her  vanity  was  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  look,  each  action  was  a  eawe 
For  flattering  wonder,  and  for  fond  apptause ; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  ^ronod. 
Seeking  for  praiae,  and  smiling  when  ah*  fimad. 
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IW  jrieldiDg  pair  to  her  petitioiis  gave 

An  hunUe  friend  to  be  •  civil  slave ; 

Who  fir  a  poor  sopport  henelf  reugn*d, 

To  the  baM  toil  of  a  dependent  mind : 

Bf  nature  cold,  our  heirete  ttoop'd  to  art, 

IV)  gtin  the  credit  of  a  tender  heart 

Beoce  et  her  door  must  suppliant  paupers  stand, 

To  bleM  the  bounty  of  her  beauteous  hand  : 

And  now  her  education  all  complete. 

She  tslk'd  of  virtuous  love  and  union  sweet ; 

She  WIS  indeed  by  no  soA  passion  moved, 

Bot  wisb'd,  with  all  her  soul,  to  be  beloved. 

Here  on  the  favour'd  beauty  fortune  smiled ; 

Her  chosen  husband  was  a  man  so  mild, 

So  humbly  temper'd.  so  intent  to  please. 

It  qcite  distress 'd  her  to  remoin  at  ease. 

Without  a  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  tease : 

She  tried  hw  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 

Aod  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 

n«taores  she  sought,  and,  disappointed,  sigh'd 

For  joys,  she  said,  **  to  her  alone  denied ; 

And  the  was  **  sore  her  parents,  if  alive. 

Would  many  comforts  for  their  child  contrive." 

The  gentle  hosbaod  bade  her  name  him  one  ; 

"No— that,"  she  answer'd,  ** should  for  her  be 

done; 
How  could  she  say  what  pleasures  were  around  f 
Bat  the  was  certain  many  might  be  found.'* — 
"Would  she  some  sea-port,  Weymouth,  Scarbo- 
rough, grocer — 
"He  knew  she  hated  every  watering  place.*' — 
"  The  town  T— ^  What !  now  'twas  empty,  joyless, 

dulir 
— ^  In  winter  r — ^No;  she  liked  it  worse  when 

full." 
She  talk'd  of  building—"  Would  she  plan  a  room  V* 
"No!  she  could  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom." 
"Call  then  our  friends  and    neighbours." — **He 

might  call. 
And  they  might  come  ond  fill  his  ugly  hall ; 
A  noisy  vulgar  set,  he  knew  she  scom'd  them  all." 
"Then  might  their  tvro  dear  girls  their  time  em- 
ploy. 
And  their  improvement  jrield  a  solid  joy." — 
'Solid  indeed  !  and  heavy— O!  the  bliss 
Of  tsoching  letters  to  a  lisping  miss  V* — 
"My  dear,  my  gentle  Dorothea,  say, 
Can  I  oblige  you  V — *•  You  may  go  away.' 

Twelve  heavy  years  this  patient  soul  sustam'd 
"nua  wasp's  attacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtain'd, 
Giaved  on  a  marble  tomb,  where  he  at  peace 
remain'd. 
Two  daughters  wept  their  loss ;  the  one  a  child 
With  a  plain  &ce.  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild. 
Who  keenly  felt  the  mother's  angry  taunt, 
*Thoa  art  the  image  of  thy  pious  auuu" 
Uog  time  had  Lucy  wept  her  slighted  (ace, 
And  then  began  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
Her  iatber's  sister  who  the  world  had  seen 
Near  sixty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
Begg'd  the  plain  girl :  the  gracious  mother  smiled. 
And  freely  gave  her  grieved  but  possive  child  ; 

nd  with  her  elder  bom,  the  beauty  bless'd, 
Thii  parent  rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest : 
No  miH  her  waxen  babe  could  so  admire. 
Nam  with  such  core,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 
IVy  were  companions  meet,  with  equal  mind. 
Bleai'd  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 
U 


Beauty  to  keep,  adum,  increa»e,  aiid  guard. 
Was  their  sole  care,  and  hao  iu  full  reward : 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign'd, 
And  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustain'd. 
The  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent's  yet 

remain'd. 
Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  core, 
To  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fare : — 
A  village  maid,  unvex'd  by  want  or  love. 
Could  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move ; 
The  village  lark,  high  mounted  in  the  spring. 
Could  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing  ; 
Her  cares  all  light,  her  pleasures  all  sincere. 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear ; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  aunt  and  niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect — 
They  read,  walk'd,  visited— together- pray 'd. 
Together  slept  the  matron  and  the  maid  : 
There  was  such  goodness,  such  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene ; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air. 
That  without  fiumess  she  was  more  than  fair : 
Had  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  grace 
That  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  foce ; 
Where  mild  good  sense  in  placid  looks  were 

shown. 
And  felt  in  every  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind. 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resign'd ; 
A  tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence ; 
Bless'd  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed. 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed  ; 
But  love,  like  zephyr  on  the  limpid  lake. 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake. 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gentle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  favour'd  few, 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  rector  knew  ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  sister,  fearless  of  success : 
His  friends  u  lolly  race,  their  native  pride 
At  first  display'd,  and  their  assent  denied  ; 
But,  pleased  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  trace. 
They  own'd  she  would  adorn  the  loAiest  race. 
The  aunt,  a  mother's  caution  to  supply. 
Had  watch'd  the  youthful  priest  with  jealous  eye ; 
And,  anxious  for  her  charge,  had  view'd  unseen 
The  cautious  life  that  keeps  the  conscience  clean: 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find, 
With  slight  exception  of  a  lofty  mind  ; 
A  certain  manner  that  express'd  desire 
To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  'squire. 
Lucy's  meek  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  sofl  heart  had  beat  with  many  a  fear. 
Before  he  told  (although  bis  looks,  she  thought. 
Had  ofl  confess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought : 
But  when  he  kneel'd,  (she  wish'd  him  ntit  to  kneel.) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovore  feel ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  cunfeu'd. 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  re^t ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  pawiioa  t>eam'd, 
She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  liie  she  schemed  { 
The  household  cares,  the  sofl  and  lasting  ties 
Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  charities; 
Their  village  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed. 
Till  the  young  zealot  teare  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  mother?  Ah!  she  fear'd  it  wrong 
To  have  indulged  those  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
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Her  mother  loved*  but  was  not  uaed  to  grant 
Favoara  to  freely  as  her  gentle  aunt. — 
Her  gentle  aunt,  with  smiles  that  angels  wear, 
DUpeird  her  Lucy's  apprehensive  tear : 
Her  prudent  foresight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  persuade  ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  earnest  wooed 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued ; 
The  sister's  nobler  view's  she  then  declared, 
And  what  small  sum  for  Lucy  could  be  spared ; 
**  )f  more  than  this  the  foolish  priest  requires, 
Tell  him.*'  she  wrote,  '*  to  check  his  vain  desires.*' 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  mix'd, 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  fix'd. 
There  came  a  promise — should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  grateful  minds  the  portion  meant. 
And  wait  the  sister's  day — the  mother  might  con- 
sent 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'er  truth  prevail. 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale ; 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthful  pair  removed 
From  fear  of  want — by  mutual  friends  approved — 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem. 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream  f 

Yes !  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fate  denies : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glory  dies. 
As  the  sofl  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  beauty  died,  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  mother  plann'd  : 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief. 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died, 
Heiress  to  duties  that  she  ill  supplied : 
There  were  no  mutual  feelingi,  sister  arts. 
No  kindred  taste,  nor  intercourse  of  hearts ; 
When  in  the  mirror  play'd  the  matron's  smile. 
The  maiden's  thoughts  were  travelling  all  the 

while ; 
And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  pause  offended ;  **  Envy  made  her  blind : 
Tasteless  she  was.  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 
Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife ; 
Yet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace, 
Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face : 
It  is  your  duty."  said  th'  imperious  dame, 
(**  Advanced  your  fortune.)  to  advance  your  name, 
And  with  superior  rank,  superior  ofiera  claim : 
Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  die. 
May  look  upon  you.  and  for  favour  sigh 
Nor  can  you  ofler  a  reluctant  hand  ; 
His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  seat  is  grand." 

Alarm'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  tears ;  "  A  fool  I 
Was  she  a  child  in  love  ?  a  miss  at  school  ? 
Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  datef 

The  rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth. 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change :  the  haughty  dame 
Fdur'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  flame ; 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpose  to  puisue, 
Judged  her  ohh  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu ! 
yh9  lover  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain. 
His  brother  wrote  to  threaten  and  complain. 


Her  sister,  reasoning,  proved  the  promise  i 
Lucy  appealing  to  a  parent  pray'd ; 
But  all  opposed  th'  event  that  she  design'd^ 
And  all  in  vain ;  shi  never  changed  her  mind. 
But  coldly  answer'd  in  her  wonted  way. 
That  she  **  would  rule,  and  Lucy  jnust  obey." 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  health  dediiM^ 
And  cried,  '*  O !  monstrous,  for  a  man  to  pine; 
But  if  your  foolish  heart  must  yield  to  love, 
Let  him  possess  it  whom  I  now  approve ; 
This  is  my  pleasure."— Still  the  rector  came 
With  larger  offers  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  no  more ; 
She  frown'd.  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door; 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  retora'd. 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spum'd  ; 
Nay,  fix'd  suspicion  where  he  might  confide, 
And  sacrificed  his  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threaten'd  and  distress'd 
Against  her  marriage  made  a  strong  protest: 
All  was  domestic  war :  the  aunt  rebell'd 
Against  the  sovereign  will,  and  was  expell'd ; 
And  every  power  was  tried,  and  every  art. 
To  bend  to  falsehood  one  determined  heart ; 
Assail'd.  in  patience  it  received  the  shock, 
Sofl  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 
But  while  th'  unconquer'd  soul  endures  the  slocia 
Of  angry  fiite,  it  preys  upon  the  form ; 
With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  still. 
And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will: 
But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand ;  with  joy 
The  mother  cried,  *'  Behold  your  constant  boy- 
Thursday — was  married :  take  the  paper,  sweet. 
And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend  cheat; 
See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
The  creature  married— of  his  falsehood  proud! 
False,  did  I  say  f — at  least  no  whining  ibol ; 
And  thus  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool : 
But  shall  his  bride  ]rour  single  state  reproach  f 
No!   give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  coach  for 

coach. 
O!  you  retire;  reflect  then,  gentle  miss. 
And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  this." 

Some  spirit  Lucy  gain'd ;  a  steady  soul. 
Defying  all  perauasion,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried ; 
The  constant  mind  all  outword  force  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assailM  bf 

pride ; 
Fix'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part. 
She  felt  the  courage  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
The  world  receded  from  her  rising  view, 
IVhen  Heaven  approach'd  as  earthly  things  wilb- 

drew;  / 

Not  strange  before,  for  in  the  days  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  had  thoughts  above; 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  food. 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  beyood 
Had  the  young  priest  a  faithful  lover  died. 
Something  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  views 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  lose ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced  the  impleasant  thought,  or  thinkii^  pray'd 

Surprised,  the  mother  saw  the  languid  ftams. 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  bUme : 
Once  with  a  frown  she  cried,  **  And  do  you  mean 
To  die  of  love— the  folly  of  fifteen  V* 
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Bot  at  bsr  anger  met  with  no  reply, 
Sfat  kc  the  gentle  girl  in  qniet  die ; 
And  ID  her  sister  wrote  impell'd  by  pain, 
"CooM  quicJily,  Martha,  or  you  come  in  \'ain.'* 
hacf  meantime  proiem'd,  with  joy  sincere, 
Thtt  nothing  held,  employ'd,  engaged  her  here. 

"  I  am  an  humUe  aettnr,  doom'd  to  play 
A  put  ohscnre,  and  then  to  glide  away ; 
faKarioQs  how  the  great  or  happy  shine. 
Or  who  have  parts  obscure  and  sad  as  mine ; 
la  in  best  pcospect  I  bat  wish'd,  for  life. 
To  be  th'  asstdoons,  gentle,  nseiul  wife ; 
That  lost,  with  wearied  mind,  and  spirit  poor, 
I  drop  my  efibrts,  and  can  act  no  more ; 
With  growing  joy  I  feel  my  spirits  tend 
To  diat  h«t  scene  where  all  my  duties  end." 

Hope,  ease,  delight,  the   tboaghts  of  dying 
gare. 
Tin  Loey  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  grave ; 
Sbs  Mailed  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm, 
Aod  said,  "  She  left  bat  little  for  the  worm." 
As  toU'd  the  bell.  *«  There's  one,"  she  said,  "  hath 

preai'd 
A  while  before  me  to  the  bed  of  rest ;" 
And  die  beside  her  with  attention  spread 
The  deoorationB  of  the  maiden  dead. 

While  qoiekly  thus  the  mortal  part  declined,   ' 
Itie  happiest  riaaona  fill*d  the  active  mind ; 
A  soil,  religions  melancholy  gain'd 
Entire  possession,  and  for  ever  reign'd , 
Oa  holy  writ  her  mind  reposing  dwelt. 
She  Mw  the  wonders,  she  the  mercies  felt ; 
Till  in  a  Ueas'd  and  glorious  reveiy. 
She  seem'd  the  Saviour  as  on  earth  to  see, 
And,  fill'd  with  love  divine,  th'  attending  friend 

tobe; 
Or  she  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  stde 
Near  to  the  garment,  touch'd  it,  and  was  whole ; 
When,  such  th'  intenseness  of  the  working  thought, 
On  her  it  seem*d  the  very  deed  was  wroaght ; 
She  the  glad  patient's  fear  and  rapture  found. 
The  holy  transport,  and  the  healing  wound ; 
lliis  was  so  fii'd,  so  grafted  in  the  heart, 
Tktt  the  adopted,  nay  became  the  part : 
Bat  one  chief  acene  was  present  to  her  sight, 
Her  Saviour  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night; 
Her  iever  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 
Wss  to  that  scene,  that  hallow'd  cave,  confined ; 
Where  in  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid, 
TiMre  watched  the  spirit  of  the  wandering 


Her  looks  were  fii'd,  entranced,  illumed,  serene. 
In  the  still  glory  of  the  midnight  scene. 
llisre  at  her  Saviour's  feet,  in  visions  bless'd, 
Th'  ennpcnred  maid  a  sacred  joy  possew'd ; 
la  patience  waiting  for  the  first-born  ray 
Of  that  all-glorions  and  triumphant  day. 
To  this  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave, 
Her  mind  reposii^  by  the  sacred  grave ; 
Than  deep  would  sc«l  the  eye,  the  vision  close, 
And  steep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repose. 

Then  grew  the  eoul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Again  reetored  illumed  the  dying  houn ; 
But  rsaeoo  dwelt  where  foney  stray'd  before, 
And  the  mind  wander'd  fium  its  views  no  more ; 
T31  dea&  approaeh'd,  when  every  look  ezpress'd 
A  ssoae  of  bUas,  till  every  sense  had  rest 


The  mother  lives,  and  has  enough  to  buy 
Th*  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  eye 
Of  abject  natures— these  are  daily  told. 
How  triumph'd  beauty  in  the  da3rs  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  cast 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  as  they  pass'd  ; 
How  from  her  carriage  as  she  stepp'd  to  prey. 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  as  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  dame  displajrs, 
Touch'd  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  praise  ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face. 
Still  coldly  fair  with  unafiecttng  grace ; 
Theae  she  compares,  **  It  has  the  form,"  she  cries. 
"  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes ; 
This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true. 
But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  applauding  voice  the  dame  required. 
And,  gazing,  slowly  from  the  glass  retired. 
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Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood— 
But  esrthly  happier  is  the  rose  distUl'd, 
Than  that,  which,  tdthering  on  the  virgin  thorn 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Midnmmer  Nighft  Dreamy  act  L  sc.  1. 

I  sometimes  do  excuse  the  thhng  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  whom  I  dearly  love. 

Meature  for  Meaaure^  act  11.  sc  4. 

Contempt,  lareweU !  and  maiden  pride,  adieo ! 

Ibid. 

Or  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Rack  was  guide. 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride ; 

Wise  Arabella,  yet  not  wise  alone, 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  father  own'd  her  for  his  prop  and  stay. 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  ob^ ; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  discourse  could 

please. 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease : 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known. 
And  to  their  danghters  as  a  pattern  shown ; 
Who  in  her  youth  had  all  that  age  requires. 
And  with  her  prudence,  all  that  ytmih  admires. 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damaels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  say. 
To  guide  a  daughter  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise. 
And  envy  lives  where  emulation  dies. 
In  all  his  strength  contends  the  noble  horse. 
With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  course ; 
But  when  the  rival  flies  too  far  before. 
His  spirit  fails,  and  he  attempts  no  more. 

This  reasoning  maid,  above  her  sex's  dread  / 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-bom  phiy ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
But,  (though  her  young  companions  felt  the  shock.) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon.  Hobbes,  and  Locke : 
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Her  mind  within  the  mase  of  history  dwelt. 
And  of  the  moral  miue  the  beauty  felt ! 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  the  knew. 
And  coald  converse  with  Moore  and  Montafpi : 
Thus  she  became  (he  wonder  of  the  U>wn, 
From  that  she  reap'd,  to  that  she  gave  renown, 
And  strangera  coming,  all  were  taught  t'  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 

Thus  fame  in  public  fix*d  the  maid,  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darts,  and  see  the  idol  fall ; 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen. 
From  tongues  envenom  *d,  and  from  arms  unseen ; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  place. 
That,  if  she  fetl,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace: 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison'd  dart, 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peccant  part ; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouched,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame ; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause. 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided  ;  not  in  childish  fear. 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek. 
Or  who  fay  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd. 
Ere  yet  engaged,  purauing,  or  pursued  ; 
Ere  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind 
Or  hid  the  favourite's  failings  from  her  mind. 

Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  portray'd, 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid  : 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state. 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  virgin's  fa(e. 

He  must  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own, 
His  life  unquestion'd,  his  opinions  klown ; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure, 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  made  for  sex  or  times. 
Of  lax  opinion— crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse, 
No  spurious  offipring  drain  his  private  purse : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command. 
And  yet  possess,  or  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told. 
And  some  began  to  weigh  the  rector's  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  roan  might  gain. 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maintain. 

A  Doctor  Campbell,  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth, 
Declared  his  passion,  and  proclaimed  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue, 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  young : 
But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts. 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise, 
Must  think  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise ; 
That  every  reasoning  Brahmin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd ; 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  express'd 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd 
*'  All  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
Their  priests  and  prayers,  their  sermons  and  Iheir 

creed ; 
And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  speak 
(In  his  opinion)  what  might  hurt  the  weak : 


A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  sboold  attend 
His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  chordi's  friend. 
What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  he  baais 
commend." 

Frank  was  the  speech,  bat  heard  with  high 
disdain, 
Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  speak  again ; 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay,  gloried  in  deceit, 
**  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  cheAL" 

Then  Vicar  Holmes  appear'd ;  he  heard  it  said. 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid ; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  she  loved. 
Servants  when  old  she  favoured  and  approved  ; 
Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered. 
And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  endeared ; 
But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be. 
The  good  old  vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  bung — 
Though  valiant,  modest;   and  reserved,  though 

young; 
Against  these  merits  must  defects  be  set — 
Though  poor,  imprudent;  and  though  prood,  in 

debt. 
In  vain  the  captain  close  attention  paid  ; 
She  found  him  wanting,  whom  she  fairly  wetgfa'd 

Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed. 
That  Edward  Huntly  was  the  man  indeed ; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  a  while. 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  graciona  smile : 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  fair 
To  woods  and  fields,  -to  visits  and  to  prayer ; 
Then  whisper'd  softly,  ••  Will  you  name  the  dayf 
She  sofUy  whispered,  **  If  you  love  roe,  stay.** 
"  O !  try  roe  not  beyond  my  strength,*'  he  cried. 
"  O !  be  not  weak,"  the  prudent  maid  replied : 
**  But  by  some  trial  your  affection  prove— 
Respect  and  not  impatience  argues  love : 
And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known. 
Than  ocean's  depth  is  by  its  tempests  shown : 
He  whom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  sways. 
But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  prays. 
And  not  the  maid  he  wooes,  but  his  own  wiO 

obeys; 
And  will  she  love  the  behig  who  prefers. 
With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hen  f* 

Young  Edward  grieved,  bnt  let  not  grief  be 
seen; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  queen. 
A  while  he  waited,  and  then  cried,  **  Behold ! 
The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold  !** 
For  she  had  promised—**  Let  the  flowen  appear. 
And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year." 
Then  pressing  grew  the  youth;  the  more  he 

press'd. 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  to  his  request  : 
"  Let  June  arrive." — Alas !  when  April  came. 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger,  shame ; 
Nor  could  the  lover  from  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made : 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  BioTed, 
She  told  her  story  to  the  fair  beloved , 
In  strongest  words  th'  unwelcome  truth  was  shown 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  heart 
For  him  to  soften,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  vain  his  seeming  penitence  and  prayer. 
His  vows,  his  tean ;  she  left  him  in  despair: 
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Hii  mother  Ibodly  laid  her  grief  aside, 
Aed  10  the  reeaon  of  the  nymph  applied — 

"It  well  becomes  thee,  lady,  to  appear, 
Bat  not  to  be,  in  rery  tmth,  severe ; 
Aliboogfa  the  crime  be  odious  in  thy  sight, 
IW  daring  sex  is  taught  such  Uiings  to  slight. 
His  hsait  is  thine,  although  it  once  waa  frail ; 
Think  of  his  grief,  and  let  his  love  prevail ."' 

"  Plead  thoa  do  more,**  the  lofty  lass  retani*d  ; 
'Forfiring  woman  ia  deceived  and  spara*d : 
9sy  thst  the  crime  ia  common ;  shall  I  take 
A  coounon  man  my  wedded  lord  to  make  f 
iee!  a  weak,  woman  by  his  arts  betray *d. 
An  ia£uit  bom  hia  &ther  to  upbraid ; 
SbsU  I  fiirgive  his  vileness,  take  hie  name, 
Sanctioa  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame  ? 
No!  this  sssent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
A  love  for  him  would  be  a  vicioos  love : 
C«D  a  chaste  aaaiden  aecret  counsel  hold 
Whh  one  whose  crime  by  every  mouth  is  told  ? 
Forbid  it  spirit,  prudence,  virtuous  pride ; 
fle  usi  despise  aae,  were  he  not  denied : 
Tbs  way  from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  vrin, 
!■  with  prssuming  atnners  to  begin. 
And  show,  by  acoming  them,  a  just  contempt  for 
sin." 

The  yoQih,  repubad.  to  one  more  mild  convey'd 
Ritktart,  and  amiled  on  the  remorseless  maid ; 
The  said,  remorseleaa  in  her  pride,  the  while 
PfipiieJ  the  insult,  and  retum'd  the  smile. 

fm  to  admire,  to  prmiae  her,  and  defend. 
Wis  (bow  in  years  advanced)  a  virgin  friend : 
Mack  she  pieferr'd,  ahe  cried,  a  aingle  state, 
*  It  WM  her  choice,*' — it  surely  waa  her  ftte ; 
And  Boeh  it  pleaaed  her  in  the  train  to  view 
A  waidco  vot'roas,  wriae,  and  lovely  too. 

Tiae  to  the  yielding  mind  his  change  imparts, 
He  varies  twcions,  and  he  alters  hearto ; 
Til  fight,  *tis  just  to  feel  contempt  for  vice. 
Bat  hs  that  shows  it  may  be  over-nice : 
IWe  are  who  feel*  when  young,  the  false  sub- 
lime. 
And  proudly  love  to  show  disdain  for  crime , 
To  whoa  the  future  will  new  thoughts  supply. 
The  pride  will  soAen,  and  the  scorn  will  die ; 
Nay,  where  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn. 
They  bear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them : 
Youig  Captain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

nde, 
I)«pieed  the  venal  turn-coat,  and  defied ; 
OM  Colonel  Grove  now  shakea  him  by  the  hand, 
IWghhe  who  bribea  may  still  his  vote  command : 
Wbf  would  not  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak, 
^ff^  she  had  flovm  to  London  for  a  week ; 
And  then  retum*d,  to  every  fhend*s  surprise 
With  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  sixe  f 
She  spoke  not  then ;  but  after  years  had  flown, 
A  better  friend  had  Ellen  never  known : 
Wsi  it  the  lady  her  mistake  had  aeen  ? 
CV  bad  she  also  such  a  journey  been  ? 
Ko :  'twas  the  gradual  change  in  human  hearts, 
Tbst  time,  m  commerce  with  the  world,  imparts ; 
IW  on  the  roughest  temper  throws  disguise, 
Aad  sisals  fiom  virtue  her  aaperitiea. 
Tbs  yoBBg  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  zeal 
Fth  wrath  for  trifles,  and  were  proud  to  feel 
Ksw  fiad  those  triflea  all  the  miiid  engage. 
To  Moihe  dull  hours,  and  cheat  the  oarea  of  age ; 


Am  young  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker  dreas, 
Disdain'd  each  varying  fadiion's  vile  excess ; 
And  now  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaxe. 
Pleased  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  bUze : 
Changea  like  these  *tis  folly  to  condemn. 
So  virtue  jrields  not,  nor  is  changed  by  them. 
Let  us  proceed :  twelve  brilliant  years  were 

Tet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last; 

Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 

A  softer  mind — effect  they  often  have ; 

Whether  the  virgin  state  vnm  not  so  bless'd 

As  that  good  maiden  in  her  zeal  profess'd  ; 

Or  whether  lovers  falling  from  her  train. 

Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain. 

Is  all  unknown ; — but  Arabella  now 

Was  kindly  listening  to  a  merchant's  vow; 

Who  oflbr'd  terma  so  fair,  against  his  love 

To  strive  was  folly,  so  ahe  never  strove ; 

Man  in  his  eariier  days  we  often  find 

With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind ; 

But  by  increasing  yean  and  prudence  tanght. 

He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought : 

Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 

She  hides  her  thought,  and  guards  the  tender 

truth: 
Thia,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides. 
But  frankly  in  the  fiivour'd  swain  confides : 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree. 
That  longer  standing,  atill  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  its  finit  the  virgin,  firat  austere. 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  jrielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined  : 
"  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighboura'  sight  :** 
Stall  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compaasion  took  off  week  by  week ; 
Till  few  remained,  when,  wearied  with  delay. 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off  day  by  day. 

That  fomale  friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praiae 
For  flying  man  and  all  hia  treacherous  waya. 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear. 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near ; 
But  she  resolved  again,  with  friendly  zeal. 
To  make  the  maid  her  acorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  waa  grieved  to  find  her  work,  undone. 
And  like  a  sister  moum'd  the  foiling  nun. 

Why  are  theae  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make 
Their  sister  doves  the  tempting  world  forsake  f 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdaina 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scorns  to  wear  ita  chaina  f 
Ib  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the  false  pleaaurea  they  themselves  have 

known? 

Or  do  they,  aa  the  call-birds  in  the  cage. 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  engage  ; 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  groves. 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  joys  and  naughty  loves  f 

Strong  was  the  maiden's  hope :  her  friend  was 
proud. 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow'd ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  merchant  weak  and  frail. 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  prevail ; 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  bis  disgrace. 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  all  inquiriea  had  been  duly  made. 
Came  the  kind  firiend  her  burden  to  unlade. 
K 
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**  AIm  !  my  dear .'  not  all  our  can  and  art 
Can  tread  the  maze  of  man'i  deceitful  heart: 
Look  not  turprise,  nor  let  resentment  swell 
Those  lovely  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
And  thou,  from  love's  and  man's  deceptions  free, 
Wilt  dwell  in  virgin  state,  and  walk  to  heaven 
with  me." 

The  maiden  frown'd,  and  then  conceived  *'  that 
wives 
Could  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives 
As  angry  prudes  who  scom'd  the  marriage-chain, 
Or  luckless  maids  who  sought  it  still  in  vain." 

The  friend  was  vex'd  ;  she  paused,  at  length  she 
cried, 
**  Know  your  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide ; 
That  traitor,  Beswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand, 
Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command ; 
A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place, 
The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race ; 
Brown,  ugly  bastards — (Heaven  the  word  forgive. 
And  the  deed  punish !) — in  his  cottage  live ; 
To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays. 
In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days ; 
Nor  doubt  the  facta,  for  I  can  witness  call 
For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all." 

Here  ceased  th'  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  schoolboy's  puzzled  by  bis  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
Paused — then  replied — 

"  I  wish  to  know  no  mora : 
I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love. 
But  muBi  decline  such  dubious  points  to  prove : 
All  is  not  true,  1  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
Those. deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  suppresB? 
He  brought  a  slave,  perhaps,  to  England's  coaat, 
And  made  her  free  ;  it  is  our  country's  boast ! 
And  she  perchance  too  grateful — good  and  ill 
Were  sown  at  first,  and  grow  together,  still ; 
The  colour'd  infants  on  the  village  green. 
What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen  t 
Children  half-clothed  who  round  their  village  stray. 
In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray : 
Let  us  in  Christian  love  for  all  account. 
And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount" 

**  His  heart  is  evil,"  said  th'  impatient  friend 
*'  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin  :   "  we  may  be  too  nic6. 
And  loflte  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice  ; 
If  false  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
For  a  good  man,  and  be  bis  just  reward  : 
And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  V* 

She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay'd  ; 
Twas  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid  : 
*'  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  "  a  soul  to  win. 
Was  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  begin. 
To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the  sin."* 

*  As  the  author's  purpose  io  this  tale  may  be  mistakeui 
he  wishes  to  observe,  that  conduct  like  that  of  the  lady's 
here  described,  niusi  be  meritorious  or  censurable,  just 
as  the  motives  to  it  are  pure  or  selfish ;  that  these  mo- 
tives may  in  a  great  measure  be  concealed  from  the  mind 
of  the  agent ;  and  that  we  often  take  credit  to  our  virtue  for 
actk>ns  which  spring  originally  from  our  tempers^  bicli- 
nations,  or  our  indifference.  It  cannot  therefore  be  im- 
proper, much  less  immoral,  to  give  an.  instance  of  auch 
selfdeceptioo. 


TALE  X. 


THK  LOVKE  B  JOURWIT. 


The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  worli^ 
Is  all  too  wanton. 

King  John,  act  Ui.  ae.  & 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact 

Mid»ummer  Nigkfa  Dream 

O !  how  the  spring  of  love  resembleth 
Th'  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day. 

Which  now  shows  all  her  beauty  to  the  mm. 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  bears  all  away. 

And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 

Taming  of  the  iShrev,  act  v.  sc.  L 

It  is  the  soul  that  sees ;  the  outward  eyee 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descriea ; 
And  thence  delight, disgust, or  cool  indifiereneerii 
When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  aromid. 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  gronnd  ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue ; 
Or,  if  absorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  matter  glaraa, 
Our  feelings  still  upon  our  views  attend, 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  objects  lend ; 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sore. 
Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  effects  endort; 
But  love  in  minds  his  various  changes  makes, 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  lakei 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throwi, 
And  on  each  object,  what  he  feels,  bestows. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  Jm 
When  rose  a  lover ;  love  awakens  soon ; 
Brief  his  repoae,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day's  meeting,  and  his  Laura's  smile; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  assign'd  to  her, 
Call'd  Susan  in  the  parish  register ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John ;  his  Laura  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  faithful  slave. 

Bright  shoiM  the  glory  of  the  rising  day. 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  his  favourite  wi^; 
He  mounted  gayly,  felt  his  bosom  light. 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

**  Ye  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly. 
And  bring  on  hours  of  blest  reality  ; 
When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand. 
Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded  hand.' 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coait 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast 

*'  This  neat  low  gorge,"  said  he,  **  with  goUfl 
bloom. 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowen, 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; 
This  green-fi'inged  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip, 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura*i  lip; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage  I  men  may  siy 
A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay : 
Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charming  scene 
Argues  a  mind  possess'd  by  care  and  spleen." 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  haati 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  ftet; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  banuag  fluid 
Boimdi  to  thin  Crops,  or  yet  uncultorad  land ; 
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Wktre  the  dvk  poppy  flooriih'd  oo  the  dry 
And  fterile  ■oil.  and  mock'd  the  thin-eet  lye. 
"Bow  lovely  this  !*'  the  rape  Orlando  aaid ; 
"  With  what  delight  it  lahonhng  man  repaid ! 
TW  rery  lane  haa  aweeta  that  all  admire, 
Tbt  lamhling  aucldiog  and  the  Tigoroiia  brier ; 
See!  wholeeome  wormwood  growa   beaide   the 

way. 
Whara  dew-preM*d  yet  the  dog-roae  benda  the 


FiMh  herba  the  fielda,  fiur  ■hmba  the  banka  adorn. 
And  now-white  Uoom  ftUa  flaky  from  the  thorn ; 
No  filtering  hand  they  need>  no  iheltering  wall, 
Tkey  epring  onciiltared,  and  they  bloom  for  alt" 

The  lover  rode  as  hasty  loTen  ride. 
And  reach'd  a  common  pastore  wild  and  wide ; 
Satll  blaek-legg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
Tbe  ■eagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank,  and  lean; 
Sock  o'er  thy  level  turf,  Newmarket !  atray, 
And  there,  with  other  htaek4eg»  find  their  prey : 
He  mw  some  seatter'd  hovels,  torf  waa  piled 
laqaare  brown  stacks;  a  pcospect  Ueakand  wild .' 
A  Bill,  indeed,  was  in  the  eentre  ibond, 
With  ihort  sear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  niih's  black  ahed  opposed  a  Wright's  long  shop. 
Aad  join'd  an  inn  where  humble  travellen  stop. 

**  Ay,  this  is  nature."  said  the  gentle  squire  ; 
*  This  eaae,  peace,  pleasure,  who  would  not  admire  I 
With  what  delight  theae  sturdy  children  play, 
Aod  joyful  matica  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Sport  faUowB  labour,  on  this  even  space 
Will  mm  commence  the  wrestling  and  the  noe ; 
Thsa  will  the  village  maidens  leave  their  home, 
Aod  ID  the  dance  with  buoyant  spirits  come ; 
iNo  ifiectatioo  in  their  looks  is  seen, 
^'ar  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean ; 
Nor  aught  to  move  an  envious  pang  they  see. 
Easy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
H«ce  early  springs  that  love,  it  loog  endurea, 
Aad  life's  first  comlbrt,  while  they  live,  ensures ; 
They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  coniibrts  prise. 
Nor  csst  on  prouder  manaions  envjring  eyea : 
Smetimes  the  news  at  jronder  town  they  hear, 
Aod  learn  what  busier  mortab  feel  and  fear ; 
Secare  themselves,  although  by  tales  amazed. 
Of  lowne  bombarded,  and  of  citiea  raxed  ; 
Ai  if  Utey  doubted,  in  their  still  retreat, 
Tbe  very  news  that  makea  their  quiet  sweet, 
Aud  their  days  ha^py ;  happier  only  knows 
Uo  on  whom  Laura  her  regard  bestows." 

Oi  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 
TLe  miles  he  pass'd,  and  every  coming  mile ; 
I>^ke  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flies. 
The  place  approaching  where  th'  attraction  liea ; 
Wbeoneit  appear*d  a  dam    so  call  the 
Where  lies  a  road  confined  in  narrow  space ; 
A  work  of  labour,  ibr  on  either  side 
li  level  fen.  a  prospect  wild  and  wide. 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  sdf  supplied  : 
^ar  00  the  right  the  distant  sea  ia  aeen," 
And  lalt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between ; 
Benaath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  stniten'd  flood 
Rolli  ihrcNigh  its  sloping  banka  of  slimy  mud ; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resista  the  tide. 
That  freis  and  hurriea  to  th'  opposing  side ; 
The  rushea  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow. 
Bead  thsir  bro%m  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below, 
loipva  in  all  ini  courae.  in  all  its  progress  slow  : 


Here  a  grave  Flora*  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom. 
Nor  weara  a  rosy  Uush,  nor  sheds  perfume ; 
The  few  doll  flowera  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread. 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed ; 
Here  on  ita  vriry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 
Growa  the  aalt  lavender  that  lacka  perfume ; 
Here  the  dwarf  aallows  creep,  the  aepifoil  harsh. 
And  the  soft  alimy  mallow  of  the  marah  ; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound, 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 
No  hedge  nor  tree  conceala  the  glowing  aon. 
Birds,  aave  a  watery  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  run. 

**  Various  as  beauteous.  Nature,  is  thy  face," 
Exclaim'd  Orlando :  **  all  that  grows  has  grace 
All  are  appropriate ;  bog,  and  marah,  and  fen. 
Are  only  poor  to  undisceroing  men ; 
Here  may  the  nice  and  curicMis  eye  explore 
How  Nature's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor ; 
Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found. 
Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground ; 
Beauties  are  theae  that  from  the  view  retire. 
But  well  repay  th'  attention  they  require ; 
For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  foraake. 
And  all  the  pleaaurea  they  afibrd  partake." 

Again  the  country  vras  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side-; 
Where,  lo !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appear'd. 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd ; 
Twaa  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  eariy  meal  begun, 
M^en  tvro  brown  bojra  just  left  their  grassy  seat. 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 
Some  twelve  yean  old,  demure,  afiected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  eariy  powers  to  try ; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well4eign'd  apprehensi<m  in  her  eyea ; 
Train'd,  but  yet  aavage,  in  her  apeaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
M^en  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expreaa'd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breaat : 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  aeem'd  odended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 


*  The  ditcbea  of  a  feo  so  near  tbe  ocean  are  lined  with 
Irregalar  patches  of  a  coarse  and  atalned  lavs ;  a  muddy 
aedimenl  reata  on  the  horaetail  and  other  perennial 
herbs,  which  in  part  conceal  the  ahallowness  of  the 
atream ;  a  tet4eaved,  pale-flowering  acurvy  grasa,  appeara 
early  in  the  year,  and  tbe  rasor-edged  bulruab,  in  the 
aommer  and  autoom.  Tbe  fen  itself  baa  a  dark  and  aa- 
nne  herbage  ;  there  are  ruahea  and  arrote-Aead,  and  in 
a  few  patchea  the  flakea  of  the  cotton  grass  are  seen,  but 
more  commonly  the  »fta-<uterf  the  dullest  of  that  nuine. 
rous  and  hardy  genus;  a  tkrift^  blue  in  flower,  but 
withering  and  remaining  withered,  till  the  winter  acatief  a 
it ;  the  tathtmrtt  both  atmple  and  ahmbby ;  a  few  kioda 
of  graaa  changed  by  their  aoil  and  atmoaphere,  and  low 
planta  of  two  or  three  denominationa  undiatinguished  in 
a  general  view  of  the  acenery :  aucb  ia  the  vegetation  of 
the  fen  when  it  la  at  a  email  distance  from  the  ocean ; 
and  in  thla  case  there  ariae  from  It  eflluvia  strong  ano 
peculiar,  half  aallne,  half-patrid,  which  woald  be  conai* 
dered  by  moat  people  as  offensive,  and  by  some  as  dan- 
geroos ;  but  there  are  others  to  whom  singularity  ot 
taste,  or  sssoctatkm  of  kleas,  has  rendered  it  agreeable 
and  pleasant 
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The  yoang  dedgner,  bat  oonld  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  traveller's  ikce  : 
Within,  the  father*  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaxe,  and  stood  dejected  by: 
On  ragged  rug.  just  borrow'd  firom  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd. 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained, 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd ; 
Her  blood-shot  eyea  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  tum'd,  and  aeem'd  her  wants  to 

state, 
Pursing  his  tardy  aid— her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  slate  engross'd  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  assumed  through  years, 
EacYi  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food. 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ; 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits; 
Useless,  deapised,  his  worthless  labours  done, 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son, 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years : 
Through  what  strange  coarse  of  misery,  vice, 

deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat. 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end. 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;  **  Rogues,"  said  he, 
**  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be ; 
They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true. 
They  break  the  laws — then  let  (he  laws  porsue 
The  wanton  idlers ;  for  the  life  they  live 
Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I. can  forgive.*' 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  wtm  thrown. 
And  every  heart  seem'd  happy  like  his  own. 

He  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh — 
"  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art !  but  change  in  every  state  is  near, 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  blest  may  fear ;) 
"  Say,  where  is  Laura  ?*'—-"  That  her  words  must 

show," 
A  lass  replied  ;  **  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know  !*' 

**What,  gone!**— her  friend  insisted— forced  to 
go: 
**  Is  vex'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her ! — No  f" 
"  But  you  can  follow.**   **  Yes  I**  "The  miles  are 

few, 
The  way  is  pleasant ;  will  you  come  f  Adieu ! 
Thy  Laura  !** — "  No !  I  feel  I  must  resign 
The  pleasing  hope,  thou  hadst  been  here,  if  mine : 
A  lady  was  it  ?  Was  no  brother  there  ? 
But  why  should  I  afflict  me  if  there  were  V* 
••  The  way  is  pleasant*'—"  What  to  me  the  way  ? 
I  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
My  dumb  companion .'  is  it  thus  we  speed  f 
Not  I  from  grief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  freed  ; 
Still  art  thou  doom'd  to  travel  and  to  pine. 
For  ray  vexation— What  a  fate  is  mine ! 


*«  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me ;  I  coauBend 
Her  purpose ;  means  she  to  a  female  friend  f 
By  Heaven,  I  wish  she  sufler'd  half  the  pain 
Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain : 
Shall  I  persist  to  see  th*  ungrateful  maid  f 
Yes,  I  will  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid : 
What !  in  the  very  hour  ?  She  knew  the  time. 
And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime." 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river's  side. 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full,  and  wide. 
That  roll'd  m^estic  on,  in  one  sod  flowing  tide ; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flowery  were  the  -banks. 
Tall  willows,  waving  in  their  broken  ranks ; 
The  road,  now  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  fed ; 
He  pass'd  the  way-side  inn,  the  village  spire. 
Nor  stopp'd  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire ; 
On  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood. 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown'd  with 

wood. 
And  many  a  devious  stream  thatreach'd  the  nobler 
flood. 

"  I  hate  these  scenes,**  Orlando  angry  cried, 
•*  And  these  proud  farraeis !  yea,  I  hate  their  pride 
See!  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along. 
Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  as  strong ; 
Can  yon  close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
But  his  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain? 
And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smell. 
Where  is  their  beauty  f  can  a  mortal  tell ! 
These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detest ;  it  shocks 
One's  feelings  there  to  see  the  gracing  ox;^ 
For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  Iady*s  smile 
Rejoices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
Lo !  now  the  sons  of  labour!  every  day 
Cmploy'd  in  toil,  and  vex*d  in  every  way ; 
Theirs  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal. 
In  their  affected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel : 
1  hate  these  long  green  lanes ;  there's  nothing 

seen 
In  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green ; 
Woods !  waters !  meadows !  Will  they  never  end  ? 
*Tis  a  vile  prospect   Gone  to  see  a  friend  !** 

Still  on  he  rode !  a  mansion  fair  and  tall 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon  Hall : 
Spread  o*er  the  park  he  saw  the  grazing  steer. 
The  full-fed  steed,  the  herds  of  bounding  deer : 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  play*d. 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surface  made 
That  moving  picture,  checker'd  light  and  shade ; 
Th*  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray, 
Enjoy*d  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day ; 
Whose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  aeen 
Pleased  with  the  sportive  idlers  on  the  green. 

*<  Well !"  said  Orlando,  **  and  for  one  so  blessU 
A  thousand  renmn'mp  wretches  are  distreas'd ; 
Nay,  these  so  seeming  glad,  are  grieving  like  the 

rest: 
Man  is  a  cheat — and  all  but  strive  to  hide 
Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
What  do  yon  lofty  gates  and  walls  contain. 
But  fruitless  means  to  soothe  unconquer'd  pain? 
The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  smile, 
Form'd  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile ; 
They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  their  fate. 
Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait ; 
These  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlandos  these — 
There's  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  hears  and  sees." 
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Our  tiBveller.  labouruig  up  a  hill.  look'd  doi»-n 
Upon  a  lirelf ,  boay,  plaaMnt  town ; 
All  he  beh«ld  were  there  alert,  alive, 
Hm  bnaicst  beea  that  ever  ttock*d  a  hive : 
A  pair  were  married,  and  the  bella  alood 
Proclaim'd  their  J07,  and  joyful  teeia'd  the  crowd ; 
And  now  proceeding  00  his  way,  he  spied. 
Bound   by  strong  ties,  the  bridegroom  and  the 

bride: 
Each  by  some  friends  attended,  near  they  drew. 
And  spleen  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view. 

'*  Mazried !  nay,  mad  V*  Orlando  cried  in  scorn ; 
**  Another  wretch  on  this  unlucky  mora : 
What  are  this  ibolish  mirth,  these  idle  joys  I 
Attempts  to  stifle  doubt  and  fear  by  noise : 
To  me  theee  robes,  expressive  of  delight. 
Foreshow  distress,  and  only  grief  excite ; 
And  for  these  cheerful  friends,  will  they  behold 
Their  wailing  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold  ; 
And  his  proud  look,  and  her  soft  languid  air 
Will — but  I  spare  you — go,  unhappy  pair  !'* 

And  now  approaching  to  the  journey's  end, 
Hii  anger  fails,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend. 
He  less  o^nded  feels,  and  rather  fears  t*  ofiend  : 
3fow  gently  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt. 
And  casts  a  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
And  still  reviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
Alternate  empire  o'er  his  soul  assume ; 
Till,  long  perplex'd.  he  now  began  to  find 
The  softer  thoughts  engross  the  settling  mind: 
He  saw  the  mansion,  and  shduld  quickly  see 
Hit  Laura's  self— and  angry  could  he  be  ? 
No !  the  resentment  melted  all  away. 
**  For  this  my  grief  a  single  smile  will  pay," 
Our  traveller  cried ;  **  and  why  should  it  ofiend. 
That  one  so  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  f 
Grieve  not,  my  heart !  to  find  a  ft vourite  guest 
Thy  pride  and  boest^ye  selfish  sorrows,  rest ; 
Sie  will  be  kind,  and  I  again  be  blest" 

While  gentler  passions  thus  his  bosom  swa]r'd, 
He  reach'd  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
"  My  Laura !"— -  My  Orlando !  this  is  kind  ; 
In  truth  I  came  persuaded,  not  inclined : 
Oar  friends'  amusement  let  us  now  pursue. 
And  I  to-morrow  will  return  with  you." 

like  man  entranced,  the  happy  lover  stood — 
**  As  Lsura  wills,  for  she  is  kind  and  good : 
Ever  the  tmest,  gentlest,  fairest,  best~ 
As  Lsura  wills,  1  see  her  and  am  blest" 

Home  went  the  lovers  through  that  busy  place, 
By  Lsddoa  Hall,  the  country's  pride  and  grace ; 
By  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed,     [bed  ; 
Through  the  green  vale  that  form'd  the  river's 
And  by  unnumber'd  cottages  and  farms, 
Thst  have  for  musing  minds  unnumber'd  charms ; 
And  how  aflected  by  the  view  of  these 
WsB  then  Orlando-7-did  they  pain  or  please  f 

Nor  pain  nor  pleasure  could  they  3rield— and 
why? 
The  mhid  was  fill'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 
Bovsd  o'er  the  fleeting  vievrs,  that  but  appear'd  to 
die. 

Alone  Oriando  on  the  morrow  paced 
IV  well-known  road  ;  the  gipsy  tent  he  traced ; 
The  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy  dikes  between, 
The  scaiter'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green, 
The  burning  sand,  the  fields  of  thirt-set  rye, 
Motk'd  by  the  useless  Flora,  blooming  by ; 
15 


And  lost  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom. 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  traveller  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew  f 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  f 
NorXMie  or  other  would  they  yield— and  why  ? 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appear'd 
to  die. 


TALE    XL 


KDWAKD  SHORE. 


Seem  they  grave  or  learned  1 
Why,  so  didst  thou— Seem  they  reli^ns  1 
Why,  so  didst  thou  ;  or  are  they  spare  in  diet, 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger, 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  Uie  blood, 
Gamish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  compliment, 
Mot  worlcing  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And  but  with  purged  judgment  trusting  neither  7 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem. 

Benty  V.  act  IL  sc.  2 

Better  1  were  distract, 
So  should  my  thoughu  be  sevcr'd  from  my  gneta. 
And  woes  by  strong  imsgination  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Leatf  set  Iv.  sc.  & 

Genius  !  thou  giA  of  Heaven!  thou  light  divine ! 

Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  shine ! 

Ofl  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force. 

Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 

And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 

Thy  nobler  efibrts,  to  conteikl  with  pain ; 

Or  Want  (sad  guest  .0  will  in  thy  presence  come. 

And  breathe  around  a  melancholy  gloom  ,* 

To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  confine. 

And  make  her  sufferings,  her  impatience,  thine. 

£vil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win  them  from  their  way ;  . 
Who  then  to  vice  the  subject  spirits  give. 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror  live ; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all 
Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  fall. 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds  and  hearts  afraid  ; 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  the  tried  faith,  and  the  resistless  word  ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  Ibrth, 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth, 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  some  fatal  time. 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime ; 
When  left  by  hoiM>ur,  and  by  sorrow  spent. 
Unused  to  pray,  unable  to  repent. 
The  nobler  powers  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  man,  shall  then  degraded  lie : 
Reason,  through  anguish,  shall  her  throne  fornke. 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make. 

When  Edward  Shore  had  reach'd  his  twentieth 
year. 
He  felt  his  bosom  light,  hit  conscience  clear ; 
Applause  at  school  the  youthful  hero  gain'd. 
And  trials  there  with  inanly  strength  sustain'd  : 
With  prospecu  bright  upon  the  world  he  came. 
Pure  love  of  virt\ie,  strong  desire  of  fame : 
Men  watch'd  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would  take, 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 
K  2 
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Booft  of  these  friends,  to  older  men  a  guide. 
Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride; 
He  bore  a  gay  good  nature  in  his  face. 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore, 
And  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  Eklwaid  Shore. 

Thus  while  admiring  friends  the  ]routh  beheld, 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repell'd ; 
For  he  unfix'd,  unfixing,  look'd  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found  ; 
He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined, 
And  shrank  from  worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 
Rejecting  trade,  a  while  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
"  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  ?*' 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seem'd  ; 
Divines  o'er  texts  and  disputations  dream'd ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause. 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws ; 
He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin. 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within  ; 
**  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal," 
Ask'd  the  young  teacher,  "  can  he  rightly  feel  ? 
To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause. 
Or  aid  the  weak,  are  these  enforced  by  laws  f 
Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread. 
Because  a  law  condemns  th'  adulterous  bed  f 
Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain. 
But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  f 
The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind. 
In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlighten'd  mind." 
"  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend.    **  Of 

course," 
Replied  the  youth,  "  but,  has  it  power  to  force  f 
Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will. 
It  is  but  wish  and  proneness  to  the  ill.'* 

*'Art  thou  not  tempted  f— "  Do  I  fall  7"  said  Shore. 
**  The  pure  have  fallen." — "  Then  are  pure  no  more  : 
While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright. 
Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  threats,  design'd 
For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grovelling  mind  ; 
But  that,  engaged  by  thoughts  and  views  sublime, 
I  wage  free  war  with  grossness  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew. 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profess'd. 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest ; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  fail'd  to  show 
Light  through  the  mazes  of  the  world  below ; 
Questions  arose,  and  they  surpassed  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  g^ide, 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied  ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak. 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas !  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay. 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their  way, 
Tet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid, 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delay 'd  : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clear'd  not  one. 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind. 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  fame, 
Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came  ; 


Yet  was  he  studious,  serious,  moral,  grave. 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  system's  slave ; 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  disdain'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conscious  triumph  reigii*d. 

Who  oflen  reads  will  sometimes  wish  to  write. 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delight  t 
A  serious  drama  he  design'd,  but  found 
'Twas  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomy  giDimd ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try. 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by ; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  his  creed. 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  disposed  to  read  ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide. 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  side ; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  poasess'd. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  could  not  reM, 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vacillating  mind. 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 

'Tis  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  his  glorious  race ; 
Calm  and  secure  the  fancied  traveller  goes, 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threatening  Stm; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afric's  scorching  sands, 
Th*  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands ; 
Fasils*  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  all. 
Whom  we  politely  chiefs  and  heroes  call : 
He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fount,  he  stands  upon  the  brink. 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  so  todrint 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around, 
Ilis  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  found; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  employ'd, 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  ei\joy'd ; 
Yet  still  he  took  a  keen,  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still  serene. 
He,  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shifting  scene ; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  jo3rs  and  cares. 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  afliiirs. 

There  was  a  house  where  Edward  ofttimes  wcb( 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent ; 
He  read,  conversed  and  reason'd,  sang  and  play^i 
And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  stay'd ; 
Too  happy  one,  for  thence  arose  the  pain. 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love  f    We  answer,  day  by  day, 
The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  accustom'd  way* 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  quest 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest; 
The  same  sofl  passion  touch'd  the  gentle  tongiMb 
And  Anna's  charms  in  tender  notes  were  song; 
The  ear,  too,  seem'd  to  feel  the  common  flame, 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  fair  one's  nanst 
And  thus  as  love  each  other  part  poness'd, 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  confesiU 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  youth  required  no  norst 
Nor  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  loved. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved. 


•  Fssn  was  a  rebel  chief;  and  Michael  the  general  of 
the  rojal  army  In  Abyssinia,  when  Mr.  Bruce  TisHedUiaC 
country.  In  all  other  respecU  their  characters  wers 
nearly  simlliir.  They  are  both  represented  as  cruel  and 
treacherous  ;  and  even  the  apparently  strong  distlodka 
of  loyal  and  rebellious  is  in  a  great  measure  set  aiids 
when  we  are  Informed  that  Fasil  was  an  open  ensoiji 
and  Michael  an  Insolent  and  ambitions  controller  of  ths 
royal  person  and  family. 
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A  tBnaum  friend  oar  cautious  jrouth  poMeit'd, 
And  al  his  teUe  Mt  s  welcome  goett ; 
Bodi  onemplosr'd,  it  was  their  chief  delight 
To  read  what  free  and  daring  aathon  write ; 
Aaibocs  who  loved  from  common  views  to  soar, 
Aod  ssek  the  Ibonmins  never  traced  before ; 
Trath  they  proless'd,  yet  often  left  the  tme 
And  beaten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
Ha  cfaoeen  friend  his  fiftieth  year  had  seen, 
Hii  foctone  easy,  and  his  air  serene ; 
Deist  and  atheist  cail*d ;  for  few  agreed 
Whst  were  his  notioiis,  principles,  or  creed ; 
Hii  mind  reposed  not,  for  he  hated  rest, 
fiat  sli  things  made  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
ferplex'd  himself,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
That  man  is  doom*d  in  endlem  doabt  to  rove ; 
Hiiaself  in  darkness  he  prafess'd  to  be. 
And  would  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 

Hie  youthful  friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  still 
Of  the  soul's  prowess,  and  the  subject  will ; 
Of  virtne'a  bMuty,  and  of  honour's  force, 
And  a  waim  leal  gave  life  to  his  discourM : 
Sacs  from  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose. 
And  he  had  interest  in  the  themes  he  chose. 

l^e  friend,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile. 
Said,  **  Dear  enthusiast !  thou  wilt  change  thy  style, 
When  man's  deluaoos,  errots,  crimes,  deceit. 
No  moro  distress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat" 

Tet  lo!  this  cantioas  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
On  a  young  beanty  fiz'd  unguarded  ejres ; 
And  her  he  nmrried :  ikiward  at  the  view 
BmIo  to  his  cheerful  vitits  long  adieu ; 
But  haply  err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
Ho  nirth  supprese'd,  but  rather  cause  supplied : 
And  when  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  long, 
Confused  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong. 
With  playful  speech  and  smile,  that  spoke  delight. 
She  made  them  careless  both  of  wrong  or  right 

Hkii  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed. 
With  school,  and  school-day  dinnen  in  hei  head : 
She  now  was  promissd  choice  of  daintiest  food. 
And  cQitly  dress,  that  made  her  sovereign  good ; 
Whh  walks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen. 
And  summer  visils  when  the  roads  were  clean. 
All  diese  she  loved,  to  these  she  gave  consent. 
And  the  was  married  to  her  heart's  content 

Then  manner  this ;  the  friends  together  read, 
Till  books  a  cause  for  disputation  bred ; 
Debate  then  foEow'd,  and  the  vapour'd  child 
Dedsred  they  argued  till  her  head  was  wild  ; 
And  struige  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
Cottld  ssek  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

Then  as  the  friend  reposed,  the  younger  pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  his  chair; 
TiO  he,  awaking,  to  his  bpoks  applied, 
Or  beard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  bride  ; 
If  mikl  the  evening,  in  the  fields  they  strsy'd. 
And  their  own  fiock  with  partial  eye  survey'd ; 
fiat  oft  die  husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 
Besomed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 

**  Do,  my  kind  Edward !  I  must  take  mine  ease, 
Nsme  the  dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees ; 
Tril  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  song. 
What  bisects  flatter,  as  you  walk  along ; 
Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
The  wandering  sense,  and  methodise  the  mind." 

This  was  obey'd ;  and  oft  when  this  was  doi|e, 
Tbey  cahnly  gated  on  the  declining  son ; 


In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fede. 
Or,  sittmg,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade : 
Till  roee  the  moon,  and  on  each  jrouthful  feoe 
Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  young  wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
Tlie  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate ; 
It  soon  appear'd,  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind ; 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grizzly  beard  was  seen. 
And  none  beheld  him  careless  or  unclean ; 
Or  watch'd  him  sleeping :  we  indeed  hove  heard 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd  ; 
Tis  seen  in  infiints ;  there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep, 
Should  from  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep ; 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surprise 
May  close  her  month,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes ; 
Sleep  from  the  feirest  fece  some  beauty  takes. 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes ; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  Edward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  husband  sent. 
Without  delay  the  friendly  skeptic  went ; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serene ; 
No  selfish  purpose  in  his  roving  ejres. 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  true. 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remain'd  ?  but  they  again  should  pisy 
Th'  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  th'  aocustom'd 

way; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read. 
And  the  friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed ; 
But  rather  now  they  seem'd  confused,  constrain'd. 
Within  their  room  still  restless  they  remsin'd. 
And  painftilly  they  felt,  and  knew  each  other 

pain'd. — 
Ah !  foolish  men !  how  could  ye  thns  depend, 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  f 

The  yoath  with  troubled  ejre  the  lady  saw, 
Tet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw ; 
While  she,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jarring  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  guide 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seise  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read. 
And,  restless  still,  to  new  resources  fled ; 
Then  laugh'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene. 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame; 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  all  remorse,  confusion,  dread. 
And,  (all  too  late  !)  the  fellen  hero  fled.. 

Then  felt  the  youth,  in  that  seducing  time, 
How  feebly  honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime : 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needs  the  stay. 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  all  that  honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course ; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 
As  wood-work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  conveys 
it  higher. 

The  husband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold. 
Had,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
But  soon  this  feet  transpired ;  her  strong  distress. 
And  his  friend's  absence,  left  him  naught  to  ^oeas. 
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Still  cooU  thoDgh  grieved,  thm  prudence  bade 
him  write — 
**  I  oennot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight ; 
Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  for  the  lawi. 
And  I  too  faulty  to  support  my  cause ; 
All  muat  be  punish'd ;  I  miut  tigh  alone, 
At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone ; 
And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more. 
Must  loss  of  lame,  peace,  pdrity  deplore ; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart. 
And  saints,  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art.  *' 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  Edward,  fh>m  that  time, 
Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime ; 
Despised,  ashamed  ;  his  noble  views  before, 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more ; 
IShould  he  repent— would  that  conceal  his  shame  7 
Could  peace  be  his  ?  It  perish'd  with  his  fame  : 
Himself  he  scorn *d,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive ; 
He  fear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite,  was  his  heart ;  oppreas'd. 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distress'd  ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee. 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see,  [be  : 

To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should 
For  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek ; 
Else  had  he  pray'd— to  an  offended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood  ; 
Though  far  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy—"  Come !  return,  thou  prodigal  ;*' 
Then,  though  confused,  distress'd.  ashamed,  afraid. 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey'd ; 
Though  faith  have  fainted,  when  assail'd  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whisper'd,  **  Persevere!" 
Till  in  his  Father's  house  an  humbled  guest. 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  youth  denied 
By  his  fierce  passions  and  his  daring  pride , 
And  shame  and  doubt  impell'd  him  in  a  course. 
Once  so  abhorr'd,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  oppress. 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  fallen  youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives. 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives ; 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend. 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found, 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows  wound. 

Wine  is  like  anger ;  for  it  makes  us  strong, 
Blind,  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error  long : 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd  in  an  evil  cause. 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  youth  applause ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  wild. 
He  gnyly  spoke  as  his  companions  smiled ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case; 
Fate  and  foreknowledge  were  his  favourite  themes. 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes  ; 
**  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed ; 
We  think  our  actions  from  ourselves  proceed. 
And  idly  we  lament  th'  inevitable  deed  ; 
It  seems  our  own,  but  there's  a  power  above 
Directs  the  motion,  nay,  that  makes  us  move ; 
Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  name. 
Who  are  but  rooka  and  castles  in  the  game ; 


Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  play. 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away." 

Such  were  the  notions  of  a  mind  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent  and  deteimined  still : 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  fiime. 
And  screen'd  by  folly  when  aasail'd  by  shaBt. 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  passion'a  call. 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  them  all. 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odious  progress  of  a  sinner's  fate  ? 
No— let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive)  when  misery  waits  on  crime. 

With  virtue,  prudence  fled ;  what  Shore  posMsi  d 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  was  now  distressed : 
Atid  Want,  unwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  wao. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  man ; 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect. 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  from  his  friends  he  fled. 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed ; 
Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes: 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  view. 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true; 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woes. 
That  bafHed  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  repose ; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguirii  was  consign'd 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seized  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jeil. 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  fail; 
Then  fail'd  his  spirits,  and  his  thoughta  were  sll 
Fix'd  on  his  sins,  his  soflTerings,  and  his  fall : 
His  ruflied  mind  was  pictured  in  his  foce. 
Once  the  fair  seat  of  dignity  and  grace  : 
Great  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone; 
Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  to  sustain 
The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roving  brain ; 
But  this  too  jail'd  :  a  friend  his  freedom  gave. 
And  sent  him  help  the  threatening  world  to  brave . 
Gave  solid  counsel  what  to  seek  or  flee. 
But  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be : 
In  vain !  the  truth  determined  to  explore. 
He  traced  the  friend  whom  he  had  wrong'd  befon 

This  was  too  much  ;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  one  who  shunn'd  him,  pitied,  and  despised  : 
He  bore  it  not ;  'twas  a  deciding  stroke. 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke : 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appear'd  a  while. 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
That  force  controll'd  not.  nor  could  love  assosge. 
Friends  now  appear'd,  but  in  the  man  was  sees 
The  angry  maniac,  with  vindictive  mien ; 
Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  care  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever-wandering  will ; 
Unnoticed  pass'd  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way ; 
But  now  he  spum'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdain. 
And  now  laugh'd  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Then  as  its  wrath  subsided,  by  degrees 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infantine  ease ; 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy. 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ; 
He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  the  wall. 
And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brutal  shape  he  join'd  the  human  foce. 
And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motley 
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Harmlan  at  length  th*  unhappy  man  waa  found. 
The  fpirit  settled,  but  the  reaaon  drown'd ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away. 
Td  the  dull  stiilneM  of  the  misty  day. 

Aod  now  his  freedom  he  attained — if  free, 
The  kst  to  reason,  truth,  and  hope,  can  be ; 
His  frioids,  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sure 
The  hannlesa  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure. 
Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
Hii  own  resources  for  the  eager  mind ; 
The  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets. 
Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
fn  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends. 
An]  h»  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

Thai  gentle  maid,  whom  once  the  youth  had 


Ii  now  with  mild  religious  pity  moved ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be ; 
Afid  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  e3res 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs  ; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  invade 
Uii  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Like  a  pleased  infont,  vdio  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear, 
And  starts,  half-conscious,  at  the  foiling  tear. 

Barely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd,  he  goes, 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
Ketnming  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  friends,  and^  shouts,  and  sings,  and 

speaks; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  apius  their  top,  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends ; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more, 
Aad  heedless  children  call  him  Silly  Sbore. 


TALK  XII. 

'■OimLE  TH0HA8  ;  OR,  THK  PRECiriTATX  CHOICE. 

Such  smiUiig  rogues  as  these, 
like  rata,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  In  twain, 

Too  iotrinsicate  t'  unloose 

Lear^  act  1.  sc.  2. 

My  other  self,  my  counsel's  coniAstory, 

My  oracle,  my  prophet, 

laa  a  child  will  jo  by  thy  d|recUon. 

Richard  III.  act  il.  sc.  2. 

Ifl  do  not  have  pity  upon  her,  I'm  a  villain ;  if  I  do  not 
love  her,  1  am  a  Jew. 

JHuch  ^do  about  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiable,  flexible  ; 
But  tboQ  art  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Henry  VT.  part  3,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 
He  must  be  told  of  it,  and  he  shall ;  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I'll  take  it  upon  me  ; 
If  1  prove  boney.mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

Winter'8  Tale,  act  11.  sc  2. 
IK^Kulse— I  see  thoa  srt  a  wickedness. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  11.  sc.  2. 

'Saunti  Tbomas  flatter'd  long  a  wealthy  aunt. 
Who  left  him  all  that  she  could  give  or  grant : 
Ten  yean  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill, 
To  fix  the  sovereign  lady'a  varying  will ; 


Ten  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit. 
He  meekly  listen'd  to  her  tales  and  wit ; 
He  took  the  meanest  oflice  man  can  take. 
And  his  aunt's  vices  for  her  money's  sake  : 
By  many  a  threatening  hint  she  waked  his  fear. 
And  he  wtm  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near; 
Yet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  found  his  grovelling  spirit  tried : 
Nay,  when  she  wish'd  his  parents  to  traduce. 
Fawning  he  smiled,  and  justice  call'd  th'  abuse ; 
'*  They  taught  you  nothing ;  are  you  not,  at  best,'^ 
Said  the  proud  dame,  "  a  trifler,  and  a  jest  ? 
Confess  you  are  a  fool !" — he  bow'd  and  he  con- 
fess'd. 

This  vex'd  him  much,  but  could  not  always  last : 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past. 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  gifts,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong  ; 
By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 
The  private  councib  of  her  wealthy  friend, 
She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  crafVy  boy 
In  triumph  undisturb'd  his  spoils  ei\joy ; 
He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  will  was  read. 
Kindly  dismiss'd  the  kindred  of  the  dead  ; 
*'  The  dear  deceased,"  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 
Moved  off  with  curses  deep  and  threatenings  loud 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease, 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  please : 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found 
The  wife  he  wish'd.  if  he  had  sought  around  ; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree. 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he : 
But  he  had  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long. 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  and  jroung ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whim. 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him ; 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  dame. 
Heir  to  the  wealth  be  might  the  flattery  claim ; 
But  this  the  foir,  with  one  accord,  denied. 
Nor  waved  for  man's  caprice  the  sei's  pride : 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  doe 
Worship  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  toa 
**  Fathers,"  they  cry,  **  long  hold  us  in  their  chain. 
Nay,  tyrant  brother  claim  a  right  to  reign  ; 
Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey. 
And  husbands  rule  with  ever-during  sway ; 
Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet ; 
And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim  f 
No .'  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect. 
Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject" 

Our  hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice 
To  pay  for  beauty  the  accustoro'd  price. 
No  less  forbore  t'  address  the  humbler  maid. 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid  ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please. 
To  coimt  his  money,  and  enjoy  his  ease. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth,  as  servant  to  his  friend  ; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom  he  preised  for  parts 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  affairs. 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  and  repairs ; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues. 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

The  'squire  believed,  and  found  the  trusted  youth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  and  troth ; 
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Not  for  his  virtues  to  be  praised  alono. 
But  lor  a  modest  mien  uiid  humble  tone  ; 
Assenting  always,  but  as  if  he  meant 
Only  to  strength  of  reasons  to  assent : 
For  was  he  stubborn,  and  retain'd  his  doubt. 
Till  the  more  subtle  'squire  had  forced  it  out; 
**  Nay,  still  was  right,  but  he  perceived,  that  strong 
And  powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong." 

When  the  'squire's  thoughts  on  some  fair  damael 
dwelt. 
The  faithful  friend  bis  apprehensions  felt ; 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind  ; 
But  who  deserved  that  master  7  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  7 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  sufier'd  for  his  sake ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithful,  true, 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  you. 

Six  months  had  pass'd,  and  not  a  lady  seen 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifteen  ; 
All  seem'd  bis  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun, 
All  would  be  wooed,  before  they  would  be  won ; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair. 
Our  'squire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there  : 
The  friend  profess'd.  **  Although  he  first  began 
To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan : 
The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were  short. 
The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport." 

**  What !  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid  f 
You  think  to  govern  !  you  to  be  obey'd  I" 
Smiling  he  spoke,  the  humble  friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight: 
The  'squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  mood, 
Homeward  rotum'd,  and  hastening  as  they  rode ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strange ; 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  distress'd ; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest : 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village,  but,  aUs ! 
Returning,  saw  no  village  to  repass ; 
The  'squire  remember'd  too  a  noble  hall, 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wall : 
This  he  had  noticed  os  they  rode  along, 
And  justly  reason 'd  that  their  road  was  wrong. 
George,  full  of  awe,  was  modest  in  reply, 
•*  The  fault  was  his,  'twas  folly  to  deny ; 
And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure, 
Thero  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'squire, 
Whose  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire  ; 
When,  as  they  reach 'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green, 
Dwellings  of  men.  and  next  a  man  were  seen. 

"  My  friend,"  said  George,  "  to  trovellera  astray 
Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  look'd  up ;  *•  Surprising !  can  it  be 
My  master's  son  ?  as  I'm  alive,  'tis  he." 

**  How !  Robin."  George  replied,  '*  and  are  we  near 
My  father's  house  7  how  strangely  things  appear ! 
Dear  sir,  though  wanderers,  wo  at  last  are  right : 
Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  my  father's  sight ; 
We  shall  at  least  be  fairly  lodged  and  fed, 
I  can  enaure  a  supper  and  s  bed  ; 


Let  us  this  night,  as  one  of  pleasure  date. 
And  of  surprise :  it  is  an  act  of  fate." 
*'Go  on,"  the  'squire  in  happy  temper  cried; 
"  I  like  such  blunder !  I  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  farmer  comee  in  haale. 
Then  tells  his  wife  how  much  their  house  is  graced ; 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  soo 
That  caused  the  error— Nay !  it  was  not  one ; 
But  their  good  fortune — Cheerful  grew  the  'squire. 
Who  found  dependants,  flattery,  wine,  and  fire ; 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round,  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask ;  and  with  supper  came 
The  daughter,  dress'd  with  care,  and  full  of  maid- 
en shame. 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dress, 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express  ; 
Nay !  felt  it  too— for  Harriet  was,  in  truth, 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  a  grace 
Adom'd  the  blooming  damsel's  form  and  &ee; 
Then  too,  such  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid ; 
Venturing  with  caution,  yet  with  haste,  a  glaoce ; 
Loath  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance, 
Appear'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  guest 
Stirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  reel : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  mom  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain. 
**How  fair,  how  gentle,"  said  the  'squire,  "htw 

meek, 
And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  dispoeed  to  apeak! 
Nature  has  bless'd  her  form,  and  Heaven  herouBdv 
But  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind ; 
Poor  is  the  maid — nay,  poor  she  cannot  prove 
Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  worth,  and  love." 

The  'squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  stay,  uncertain  what  he  meant : 
He  moved  to  part;  they  begg'd  him  first  to  dine; 
And  who  could  then  escape  from  love  and  wine? 
As  come  the  night,  more  charming  grew  the  fair 
And  seem'd  to  watch  him  with  a  two-fold  care : 
On  the  thini  mom,  resolving  not  to  stay. 
Though  urged  by  love,  he  bravely  rode  away. 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  days  ho  gave 
To  feelings  fond  and  meditations  grave; 
Lovely  she  was,  and,  if  he  did  not  err. 
As  fond  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  delay'd,  unable  to  decide 
Which  was  the  master  passion,  love  or  pride : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how' his  friend  could  make 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake ; 
Had  she  but  fortune,  '*  Doubtless  then,**  he  cried* 
'*  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  bride." 

While  thus  he  hung  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  state,  and  then  to  change  his  mind 
That  careless  George  dropp'd  idly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his  crafly  master  found ; 
The  stupid  youth  confess'd  his  fault,  and  pray*d 
The  generous  'squire  to  spare  a  gentle  nuud ; 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  full  of  fears. 
Had  written  much ;  **  She  caught  her  oft  in  tean^ 
For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
Her  humble  fortune  :  still  she  own'd  not  love ; 
Nor  can  define,  dear  girl !  the  cherish'd  pain. 
But  would  rejoice  to  see  the  cause  again : 
That  neighbouring  youth,  whom  she  endorad  b^ 

ibra, 
She  now  rejects,  and  will  behold  no  waan  i 
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RuNd  bf  Imt  p&mkm,  she  no  loogar  Hoops 

Tb  her  own  equals,  hot  ihe  pinee  end  dfoops, 

like  ID  a  lilj,  oo  wboae  fweete  tlie  ■un 

Hae  withering  gaaed—ilie  Mw  and  was  undone: 

a»  wealth  aUnred  her  nol,  nor  was  she  moved 

Bf  ha  saperior  state,  himself  die  loved ; 

Sd  ikild,  10  good,  so  gracious,  so  genteel^ — 

Bat  ipare  yoor  sisser,  and  her  love  conceal ; 

We  Bost  the  fiuilt  forgive,  since  she  the  pain  most 

leeL- 
*Fsnltr  said  Aa /squire,  **  there's  ooaiaeness  in 

the  mind 
Thst  thoB  conceives  of  feelings  so  refined  ; 
Btft  sod  my  doubts,  nor  blame  yourself,  my  friend, 
FalB  Bade  yon  careless; — ^here  my  doubts  have 

cUU. 

Th»  way  is  plain  before  us— 4here  is  now 
Thft  lover's  visit  first,  and  then  the  vow 
Ifstnal  and  fond,  the  marriage  rite,  the  bride 
Breast  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride ; 
"nw  *quire  receives  the  prise  his  merits  won, 
And  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron  son. 

Bat  m  diort  time  he  saw  with  much  surprise, 
Fint  gloom,  then  grief,  and  then  resentment  rise, 
Fhn  prood,  commanding  frowns^  and  anger-dart- 

mgeyes: 
"h  there  in  Harriet's  humble  mind  this  fire, 
Tbii  fince  impatience  f  ask'd  the  puxded  'squire : 
"Hai  marriage  changed  her  f  or  the  mask  she  wore 
Has  ihe  dirown  fl^,  and  is  herself  once  more  f* 

Hour  after  hour,  when  clouds  on  ekrads  appear, 
Dsrk  snd  more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
And  thus  the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form. 
And  threatening  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm : 
So  read  the  husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
Bereal'd  his  foars  ^-*«  My  love,  I  hope  you  find 
AU  here  is  pleasant ;  but  I  must  confess 
Too  seem  o&nded,  or  in  some  distress  : 
Explain  the  grief  you  foel,  and  leave  me  to  redress." 

"  Lsave  it  to  you  f  replied  the  nymph,  **  indeed ! 
Wbst !  to  the  cause  from  whence  the  ills  proceed  f 
Good  heaven !  to  take  me  from  a  place,  where  1 
Hsd  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 
And  then  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place. 
With  the  grim  monsters  of  yoor  ugly  race, 
Thst  from  their  canvass  staring,  make  me  dread 
Through  the  dark  chamberi  where  they  hang  to 

tread! 
No  friend  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy, 
Whidi  all  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy : 
Whtie  is  the  promised  coach  ?  the  pleasant  ride  f 
0!  what  a  fortune  has  a  former's  bride ! 
Tear  lordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
Toor  hired  domestics ;  and  what  pajrs  me  f  love ! 
A  wlfidi  fondness  I  endure  each  hour, 
And  thsre  unwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power ; 
1  hesr  yoor  folly,  smile  at  your  parade. 
And  see  yonr  fovonrite  dishes  duly  made ; 
Then  am  I  richly  dress'd  for  you  t*  admire, 
Such  it  my  duty  and  my  lord's  desire ; 
b  this  a  life  for  youth,  for  health,  for  joy  f 
Are  these  my  duties,  thi^  my  base  employ  I 
No!  to  my  fiither's  house  will  I  repair. 
And  Bske  yonr  idle  wqalth  support  me  diere ; 
Wsi  it  your  wbh  to  have  an  humUe  bride 
For  boodage  tfaankfol  t   Curse  upon  your  pride ! 
Wan  it  a  slave  you  wanted  ?   Tou  shall  see. 
That  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  free ; 


Well,  sir,  your  answer."    Silent  stood  the  'squire. 
As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire ; 
M^ere  all  he  deems  is  vanish'd  in  that  flame. 
Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  his  name ; 
So,  lost  to  every  promised  joy  of  lifo, 
Our  'squire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wife ; — 
His  fate,  his  ruin,  where  he  saw  it  vain 
To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,  or  complain ; 
And  thus,  betwiit  his  wonder  at  the  ill 
And  his  despair,  there  stood  he  gaping  still. 
**  Yonr  answer,  sir ;— shall  I  depart  a  spot 
I  thus  detest  V*—**  O,  miserable  lot ."' 
Exclaim'd  the  man.    '*  Go,  serpent !  nor  remain 
To  sharpen  wo  by  insult  and  disdain : 
A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet ; 
What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit! 
I  see  it  now ;  all  planned,  design'd,  contrived ; 
Served  by  that  villain — by  this  fury  wived — 
What  fote  is  mine !  What  wisdom,  virtue,  truth. 
Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth  f 
He  lose  his  way !  vile  dog !  he  cannot  lose 
The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues ; 
And  thoti,  deceiver!  thou  afraid  to  move. 
And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
I  saw — but,  ftted  to  endure  disgrace— 
Unheeding  saw  the  fury  in  thy  foce ; 
And  call'd  it  spirit  ^-O !  I  might  have  found 
Fraud  and  imposture— all  die  kindred  round ! 
A  nest  of  vipers  " — 

— *<  Sir,  I'll  not  admit 
Thes«  wild  effusions  of  your  angry  wit : 
Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views  f 
Are  you  such  priie,  and  is  my  state  so  fkir 
That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  get  me  there? 
Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise  I 
When  in  pursuit  of  some  contended  prixe. 
Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we  de- 


Speak  you  of  crafl  and  subde  schemes,  who  know 
That  all  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
Who  play'd  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundrel  part. 
To  worm  jrourself  into  a  widow's  heart  f 
Now,  when  you  guarded,  with  superior  skill, 
That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  will. 
Blind  in  your  crafl,  yon  saw  not  one  of  those 
Opposed  by  yon  might  you  in  turn  oppose ; 
Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  jrour  peace  to  gain  T 
Did  conscience  never  " — 

—**  Cease,  tormentor,  cease— 
Or  reach  me  poison ^let  me  rest  in  peace !" 

"  Agreed— but  hear  me— let  the  truth  appear." 
**  Then  state  your  purpose ;  I'll  be  calm  and  hear." 

Know  then,  this  wealth,  sole  object  of  your  care, 
I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share ; 
My  mother's  claim  was  just ;  but  soon  she  saw 
Your  power,  compell'd,  insulted,  to  withdraw ; 
"Twas  then  my  fiither,  in  his  anger,  swore 
Yon  should  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore ; 
Long  we  debated  $— and  you  find  me  now 
Heroic  victim  to  a  ftther's  vow  ; 
Like  Jephthah's  daughter,  but  in  different  state, 
And  both  decreed  to  mourn  our  early  fote ; 
Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride. 
Vengeance  made  him  your  slave,  and  me  your  bride; 
Now  all  is  known :  a  dreadful  price  I  pay 
For  our  rovenge  ?— bat  still  we  have  our  day ; 
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All  that  you  love  yoa  must  with  others  share. 
Or  all  you  dread  fh>m  their  resentment  dare ! 
Tet  terms  I  o0er-~let  contentioa  cease : 
Divide  the  spoil,  and  let  us  part  in  peace." 

Our  hero  trembling  heard— he  sat— he  roae — 
Nor  could  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room— and,  stalking  to  her  side. 
Gated  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride  ; 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  aversion 

spied. 
He  would  have  vengeance,  yet  he  fear'd  the  law : 
Her  friends  would  threaten, and  their  power  he  saw; 
**  Then  let  her  go  .-"—but  O !  a  mighty  sum 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  let  her  come  * 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  he  find  redress, 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress, 
And  all  his  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  anxious  and  distress'd  as  he  ; 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied ; 
And  thus  it  happened,  as  in  all  deceit. 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat; 
The  hu9band  grieved — ^nor  was  the  wife  at  rest; 
Him  she  could  vex,  and  he  could  her  molest ; 
She  could  his  passion  into  frenzy  raise. 
But  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  fear'd  the  blaze : 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  were  equal  still. 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gain*d  in  skill ; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain'd. 
And  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd ; 
And  thus  by  both  were  equal  vengeance  dealt, 
And  both  the  anguish  they  inflicted  felt 
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Then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  de- 
vises ;  and  what  they  think  in  their  heartii  they  may  ef* 
feet,  they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect. 

Merry  Wive»  of  Windsor,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

She  hath  spoken  that  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of 
that  i  Heaven  knows  what  she  bath  known. 

Macbelhf  actv.  sc.  1. 
Our  house  Is  hell,  and  thou  a  merry  devil 

Meichant  of  Venice,  act  11.  sc  3. 
And  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit 
of  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing ;  it  is  no 
mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean. 

Id.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

A  VICAR  died,  and  lefl  his  daughter  poor- 
It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before : 
Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold, 
Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 
And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and  health. 
Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth ; 
It  then  remain'd  to  choose  her  path  in  life. 
And  first,  said  Jessy,  **  Shall  I  be  a  wife  ?— 
Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 
I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust ; 
But  small  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetual  care, 
And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share : 
True,  he  was  taught  in  all  the  gentle  arts 
That  raise  the  soul,  and  soflen  human  hearts ; 


And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deaerves  lo  shine 
In  higher  dasa,  and  I  could  wish  her  mine ; 
Nor  wants  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 
A  just  ambition  waked  by  faithful  love  ;^ 
Still  is  he  poor — and  here  my  fiither's  friend 
Deigns  for  his  daughter,  aa  her  own,  to  send ; 
A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seema  haa  known 
A  world  of  griefs  and  troubles  of  her  own: 
I  was  an  infant,  when  she  came,  a  goesC 
Beneath  my  father's  humble  roof  to  rest ; 
Her  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes. 
Such  her  complaint,  atad  there  ahe  found  repose; 
Enrich'd  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  lives* 
And  nobly,  from  the  blest  abundance,  gives ; 
The  grief,  the  want  of  human  life,  she  knows. 
And  comfort  there  and  here  relief  bestows ; 
But  are  they  not  dependants  ? — ^Fooliah  pride 
Ami  not  honoured  by  such  friend  and  guide  ? 
Have  I  a  home,"  (here  Jessy  dropp'd  a  tearO 
"  Or  friend  beside  ?'* — A  fiiithful  friend  was  near. 

Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  her  and  to  urge  her  stay ; 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  Colin  drove, 
An  humble  farmer  with  aspiring  love  ; 
Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  tiU  now. 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  his  trembling  hopes  avow: 
Her  father's  glebe  he  managed ;  every  year 
The  grateful  vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prize  in  Colin's  view. 
And  wish'd  his  Jessy  with  a  man  so  true ; 
Timid  as  true,  he  urged  with  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  prayer; 
When  Jessy  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  see, 
Such  fond  respect,  such  tried  sincerity  . 
Grateful  for  favours  to  her  father  dealt. 
She  more  than  grateful  for  his  passion  felt ; 
Nor  could  she  frown  on  one  so  good  and  kind. 
Yet  fear'd  lo  smile,  and  was  unfix'd  in  mind ; 
But  prudence  placed  the  female  friend  in  view— 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do ! 
So  lately,  too,  the  good  old  vicar  died. 
His  faithful  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  signs  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride : 
Thus,  led  by  prudence,  to  the  lady's  scat 
The  village  beauty  purposed  to  retreat ; 
But  as  in  hard-fought  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquish'd  he  in  honour  owes. 
So  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love. 
Prudence  resolved  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jessy  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  faithful  swain. 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and   wheA  ahe  saw  hii 

wo. 
Kindly  betray'd  that  she  was  loath  to  go ; 
"  But  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
A  frowning  world,  she  would  remember  yet 
Where  dwelt  a  friend  ?"—"  That  could  she  not 

forget" 
And  thus  they  parted  ;  but  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion  and  refused  to  part. 

Now  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  maid 
Was  to  that  kind  and  wealthy  dame  convey'd ; 
Whose  invitation,  when  her  fother  died, 
Jessy  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied  ; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  friend  had  i 
As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been ; 
She  married  early,  and  for  half  her  iifo 
Was  an  insulted  and  forsaken  wife ; 
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Widow'd  and  poor,  her  angry  fiiiher  gave, 

Jfix'd  with  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  slave ; 

Forgetfal  brothert  pasa'd  her,  bat  ahe  knew 

Ser  himbler  fnenda,  and  to  their  home  withdrew ; 

Tbe  good  old  vicar  to  her  aire  applied 

For  help,  and  help'd  her  when  her  aire  denied; 

When  in  lew  yeari  death  atalk*d  through  bower 

and  hall, 
Sim,  fona,  and  aooa  of  aona,  were  buried  all : 
She  then  abounded,  and  had  wealth  to  spare 
For  nftening  grief  ahe  once  was  doom*d  to  share : 
T\im  trained  in  miaery's  achool,  and  taught  to  feel, 
She  iPDuld  rejoice  an  orphan's  woea  to  heal : 
So  Jeny  thonghc,  who  look*d  within  her  breast. 
And  thence  oonceived  how  bounteous  minds  are 
bleea*d. 

From  her  vast  mansion  look'd  the  lady  down 
(te  homUer  buildings  of  a  busy  town ; 
Theoee  came  her  friends  of  either  sex,  and  all 
With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
They  pass*d  the  houra  with  their  accustom'd  ease, 
Ai  guests  inclined,  but  not  compeli'd  to  please ; 
Bat  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  found. 
For  office  choeen,  and  by  dutiea  bound  ; 
Three  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possess'd, 
Th*  attendant  maid,  poor  friend,  and  kindred  guest 

To  these  came  Jessy,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
B7  dw  rude  storm  upon  a  coast  unknown 
The  view  was  flattering,  civil  aeem*d  the  race, 
Bat  all  unknown  the  dangers  of  the  place,    [freed. 

Few  hours  had  paas'd,  when,  from   attendants 
Hie  lady  utter'd — **  This  is  kind  indeed ; 
Brieve  me,  love !  that  I  for  one  like  you 
Have  daily  pray'd,  a  friend  discreet  and  true ; 
0!  wonder  not  that  I  on  you  depend, 
Too  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend  : 
Hearken,  my  Jessy,  never  can  I  trust 
Beingi  ungrateful,  selfnh,  and  unjust ; 
Bot  you  are  preaent,  and  my  load  of  care 
Tour  love  will  serve  to  lighten  and  to  share : 
CooM  near  me,  Jeasy ;  let  not  those  below 
Of  my  reliance  on  your  friendship  know; 
Look  as  they  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  free— 
Bot  all  they  say  do  yon  convey  to  me." 

Here  Jeasy's  thoughts  to  Colin's  cottage  flew. 
And  with  such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence 
knew. 

"Jane  loves  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
I  loee  her  service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart ; 
My  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thooghta  she 

knows, 
Aod  dateous  care  by  close  attention  sbows : 
Bot  ii  the  &ithfal  7  in  temptation  strong  t 
Win  dM  not  wrong  me  f  ah !  I  fear  the  wrong : 
Toor  lather  loved  me ;  now,  in  time  of  need, 
Witch  for  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

"  Bkiod  doesn't  bind — ^that  girl,  who  every  day 
Gati  of  my  bread,  would  vrish  my  life  away ; 
1  SB  her  dear  reZoCum,  and  she  thinks 
To  make  her  fortune,  an  ambitious  minx  ! 
She  only  courts  me  for  the  prospect's  sake. 
Because  she  knows  I  have  a  will  to  make ; 
Tea.  love !  my  wiU  delay'd,  I  ki|ow  not  how — 
Bat  you  are  here,  and  I  will  make  it  now. 

"That  idle  creature,  keep  her  in  your  view, 
Bee  what  she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 
On  her  young  mind  may  artful  villains  prey, 
And  to  my  plate  and  jewels  find  a  way ; 
16 


A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl :  hor  smile 
And  cheerful  manner  tedious  hours  beguile : 
But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be, 
Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  free 

**  Again,  my  Jessy,  hear  what  I  advise, 
And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise ; 
Issop,  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly — 
But  what  of  this — ^I  must  have  company  ; 
She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  mokes 
Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes, 
Tet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce. 
And  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use ; 
Deprived  of  her,  I  may  anodier  find 
As  sly  and  selfish,  wiUi  a  weaker  mind : 
But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art. 
And  worms  herself  into  the  closet  heart ; 
Seem  then,  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight. 
Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

**  Do,  my  good  Jessy,  cast  a  view  around. 
And  let  no  wrong  within  ray  house  be  found  ; 

That  girl  associates  with 1  know  not  who 

Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do ; 
Tis  then  the  widow  plans,  'tis  then  she  tries 
Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies ; 
Tis  then,  if  ever,  Jane  her  duty  quits. 
And,  whom  I  know  not,  favours  and  admits : 
O !  watch  their  movements  all ;  for  me  'tis  hard. 
Indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard ; 
And  I,  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive. 
May  make  my  will,  and  think  what  I  shall  leave." 

Jessy,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise, 
Heard  of  these  dutiea  for  her  ears  and  eyes ; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread. 
And  went  with  scorn  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fitted  fdr  her  place, 
Experienced,  cunning,  fraudful,  selfish,  base ; 
Skill'd  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
That  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts; 
By  instinct  taug^ht,  she  felt  an  awe,  a  fear. 
For  Jessy's  upright,  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  gross  flattery  she  n  while  assail'd, 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  fail'd ; 
Yet  trying  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold. 
She  all  the  secrets  of  the  mansion  told  ; 
And  to  invite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view; 
But  on  the  widow'd  friend  with  deep  disdain. 
And  rancorous  envy,  dwelt  the  treacherous  Jane  :— 
In  vain  such  arts ;  without  deceit  or  pride. 
With  a  just  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide, 
From  all  contagion  Jessy  kept  apart. 
Free  in  her  manners,  guarded  in  her  heart. 

Jessy  one  mom  was  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by ; 
And — **  Well !"  she  said,  *'  is  that  some  distant 

swain. 
Or  aught  with  us,  that  gives  3rour  bosom  pain  ? 
Come,  we  are  fellow  sufferers,  slaves  in  thrall. 
And  tasks  and  griefii  are  common  to  us  all ; 
Think  not  my  frankness  strange :  they  love  to 

paint 
Their  state  with  freedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
And  there  is  something  in  that  speaking  eye 
And  sober  mien,  that  prove  I  may  rely : 
You  came  a  stranger ;  to  my  words  attend. 
Accept  my  offer,  and  you  find  a  friend ; 
It  is  a  lal^rinth  in  which  you  stray. 
Come,  hold  my  clue,  and  I  will  lead  the  way. 
L 
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**  Good  Heaven !  that  one  fo  jealous,  enviout, 
base, 
Should  be  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place ; 
She,  who  so  long  herself  was  low  and  poor, 
Now  broods  suspicious  on  her  useless  store ; 
She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
Prepare  to  cast  all  dignity  aside, 
For  know  your  talents  will  be  quickly  tried ; 
Nor  think,  from  favours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, 
Tis  bat  by  duties  we  our  poets  maintain : 
1  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town. 
And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down ; 
I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  bear  the  cune 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse ; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display. 
She  cries,  *  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away  f 
Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame. 
And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 
on  has  she  smiled  to  hear '  her  generous  soul 
Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control.' 
Nay !  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to  come 
Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 
Affina  'twas  painful  to  behold  such  care, 
<  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare.* 
Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine. 
And  my  reward,  to  soom  her,  and  to  dine. 

**  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide ; 
P^r,  idle,  simple  flirt !  as  sure  as  fate 
Her  maiden  fame  will  have  an  early  date : 
Of  her  beware  ;  for  all  who  live  below 
Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt, 
And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out 

**  And  now  once  more  observe  the  artful  maid, 
A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade ; 
I  think,  my  love,  you  would  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  yoor  friend  : 
But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know. 
To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show , 
And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathize ; 
No  mirror  can  a  mortars  giief  express 
With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 
That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  courts, 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
And,  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives, 
To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. 

**  Come,  I  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  you  see 
Tour  fellow  actors,  all  our  company ; 
Should  you  incline  to  throw  reserve  aside. 
And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 
I  could  some  prospects  open  to  your  view. 
That  ask  attention ;  and,  till  then,  adieu." 

**  Farewell !"  said  Jessy,  hastening  to  her  room, 
Where  all  she  saw  virithin,  without,  was  gloom : 
Confused,  perplex'd,  she  pass'd  a  dreary  hour. 
Before  her  reason  could  exert  its  power ; 
To  her  all  seem*d  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  crafl,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  garden's 

air. 
Then  came  the  laughing  lass,  and  join'd  her  there. 

**  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week, 
And  does  she  love  us  I  be  sincere  and  speak ; 
My  aunt  you  cannot—Lord !  how  I  should  hate 
To  be  like  her,  all  misery  and  state ; 


Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  sees 

All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 

Let  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 

Some  favourites  near  us,  youll  be  bless'd  to  know ; 

My  aunt  forbids  it,  but  can  she  expect. 

To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselves  neglect! 

Jane  and  the  widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 

My  free-bom  feet ;  I  watch'd  as  well  as  they ; 

Lo!  what  is  this  f  this  simple  key  explores 

The  dark  recess  that  holds  the  spinster's  stores ; 

An^,  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 

Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie;/ 

Used  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alarm. 

It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  warm ; 

Thus  bless'd  vriih  secrets  both  would  choose  to 

hide. 
Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  their  scorn  denied. 

**  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secured. 
Bad  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured  ; 
And  bad  it  is  ;  but  her  estates,  you  know, 
And  her  beloved  hoards  she  must  bestow ; 
So  we  can  slyly  our  amusements  take. 
And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make.** 

**  Strange  creatures  these,"  thought  Jessy,  half 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  an^  the  dove. 
Here  could  she  dwell  T  or  could  she  yet  depart  f 
Could  she  be  artful  T  could  she  bear  with  art  ? 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace. 
She  thought  a  dungeon  wm  a  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jessy's  breast 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread  ; 
Safe  in  themselves,  for  nature  has  designed 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  to  the  kind  ; 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wound. 

Days  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  pass'd  on. 
Eager  to  go,  still  Jeoy  was  not  gone ; 
Her  time  in  trifling  or  in  tears  she  spent, 
She  never  gave,  she  never  felt  content : 
The  lady  wonder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jest ; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey. 
But  walk'd  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to  pray ; 
All  this  displeased,  and  soon  the  widow  cried, 
"  Let  me  be  fVank ;  I  am  not  satisfied  ; 
You  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgment  trust ; 
Tou  can  be  useful.  Jessy,  and  you  must 
Let  me  be  plainer,  child  ;  I  want  an  ear 
When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear , 
When  mine  b  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake ; 
When  I  observe  not,  observation  take ;    ' 
Alas !  I  rest  not  on  ray  pillow  laid. 
Then  threatening  whispers  make  ray  soul  afraid ; 
The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends. 
Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends ; 
While  you,  without  a  care,  a  vrish  to  please. 
Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th'  indignant  girl,  astonish'd,  answer'd,  **  Nay ! 
This  instant,  madam,  let  me  ^aste  away ; 
Thus  speaks  my  fiither's,  thus  an  orphan's  friend  f 
This  instant,  lady,  let  your  bounty  end." 

The  lady  frown'd  indignant :  **  What !"  she  cried, 
**  A  vicar's  daughter  with  a  princess'  pride !    « 
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And  pauper's  lot  *  but  pitying,  I  forgive ; 
How*  umple  Jeny,  do  you  think  to  live  T 
Have  I  not  power  to  help  you,  foolish  maid  ? 
To  my  concerns  be  your  attention  paid  ; 
With  cheerful  mind  th'  allotted  duties  take. 
And  recollect  I  have  a  will  to  make.*' 

Je«7,  who  felt  as  liberal  natures  feel, 
Wlieo  thus  the  baser  their  designs  reveal, 
leplied,  **  Thoee  duties  were  to  her  unfit. 
Nor  would  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit." 
In  ulent  scorn  the  lady  sat  a  while, 
And  then    replied  with    stem    contemptuous 
smile, — 
"'lUnk  yon,  fiur  madam,  that  you  came  to 
share 
Fortnnes  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  f 
A  guest,  indeed !  from  every  trouble  free, 
Dren'd  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me ; 
Whsn  I  a  visit  to  your  fother  made, 
I  for  die  poor  assistance  largely  paid ; 
To  his  dmnestics  I  their  tasks  assigned, 
I  fii'd  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind  ; 
And  had  your  father  (simple  man !)  obey'd 
Uy  good   advice,  and    watch'd   as    well    as 

pray'd. 
Hs  might  have  left  you  something  with  his 

prayen. 
And  knt  some  colour  for  these  lofty  aiia. 
"In  tears,  my  love!   O,  then,  my  soft^i'd 
heart 
Cmnot  resiat ;  we  never  more  will  part ; 
I  need  your  friendship,  I  will  be  your  friend, 
And  thus  determined,  to  my  will  attend." 

Jessy  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  control ; 
"  I  hear  enough,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
**  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
Will,  thus  displa/d,  th'  insidious  arts  fonake. 
And,  as  the  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  &tal 


Jessy  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid, 
Prepared  to  go,  determined,  though  afraid. 

"  Ungrateful  creature,"  said  the  lady,  **  this 
Could  I  imagine  7— are  you  frantic,  miss  f 
What!  leave  your  friend,  your  prospects— is  it 

truer 
This  Jessy  answer'd  by  a  mild  **  Adieu !" 

The  dame  replied,  "  Then  houseless  may  yon 
rove. 
The  starving  victim  to  a  guilty  love ; 
Bnnded  with  shame,  in  sickness  doom'd  to  nuna 
An  iU-form'd  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse ; 
Spnrn'd  by  its  scoundrel  fother,  and  ill  fed 
%  surly  rustics  with  the  parish  bread  ! — 
Belent  you  not  f— speak— yet  I  can  foigive ; 
ScOl  Uve  with  me." —  ''With  you,"  said  Jessy, 

"live? 
No!  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe, 
Radier  than  breathe  with  jrour  detested  tribe , 
Who  kMig  have  feign'd,  till  now  their  very 

hearts 
Are  firmly  fix'd  in  their  accursed  parts  { 
Who  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain. 
And  all,  with  justice,  oi  deceit  complain ; 
Whom  I  could  pity,  but  that,  while  I  stay. 
My  terror  drives  all  kinder  tbaaghtM  away ; 


Grateful  for  this,  that  when  I  think  of  you, 
I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  da" 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summon'd  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain. 

**  A  vile,  detested  wretch !"  the  lady  cried, 
**  Tet  shall  she  be,  by  many  an  efi&rt,  tried. 
And,  clogg'd  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  ^ill 

abide ; 
And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart; 
Then  when  she  dares  not.  would  not,  cannot  go, 
I'll  make  her  feel  what  'tis  to  use  roe  so.'* 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray'd, 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  display'd  ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village  green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  gardens  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pino  and  larch  the  boundary 

made. 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  garden  door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known   in   antient 

days. 
When  madam's  dress    compell'd  ]  the   village 

praise; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old. 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  «>ld ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state. 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

**  AJas!  my  son !"  the  mother  cried,  *'  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  ofl-repeated  sigh  ? 
True,  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
Pangs  to  thy  fiither  for  his  error  dealt ; 
Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain. 
For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
He  rose  unhappy !  from  his  fruitless  schemes. 
As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissfhl  dreams ; 
But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child. 
Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  iimocent,  and  wild. 
Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sighs. 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy. 
My  comfort  alwajrs,  wak«]  my  soul  to  joy ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  lefl. 
Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft : 
Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air. 
Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair : 
Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace ; 
And  all  around  ua  wonder  when  they  find 
Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power 

combined ; 
There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no,  not  one 
But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son ; 
By  thee  supported  on  this  failing  side. 
Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parent's  pride : 
I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before. 
And  feel  such  joy  that  'tis  disease  no  more ; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth. 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health ; 
The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise, 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  dayw ; 
While  every  village  maiden  cries,  *  How  gay. 
How    smart,  how  brave,  how  good  is  Colin 
Grey." 
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**  Yet  an  thou  tad  ;  alaa !  my  ton,  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  woimded,  and  the  care  ii  slow ; 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jessy  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
She  surely  loved  thee  ;  I  have  seen  the  maid» 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  vicar  aid- 
When  thou  hast  eased  his  bosom  of  its  pain, 
O !  I  have  Been  hei^-she  will  come  again.* 

The  matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile  ; 
He  then  replied,  *'  Ah !  sure,  had  Jessy  stay'd, 
And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade. 
The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
Would  not  have  fail'd  that  generous  heart  to 

move; 
A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast. 
And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  blest 

*'  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
Grandeur  and  taste ;  and  what  will  then  ensue  ? 
Surprise,  and  then  delight,  in  scenes  so  lair  and 

new: 
For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week, 
Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pride, 
Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside  : 
And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere, 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjoyment  here/' 

Sighing  he  spake— but  hark!  he  hears  the  ap- 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels!  and  lo !  the  evening  coach ; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat ; 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by. 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought,  what 

sum 
Had  he  not  ofier'd,  to  have  Jewy  come ! 
She  came — be  saw  her  bending  from  the  door. 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Lost  in  his  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T*  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make. 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  vicar's  sake : 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind, 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined. 
That  night  advanced ;  and  then  so  long  detain'd. 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd  ; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
remain'd. 

Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  friend  sincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around. 
The  maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found  ; 
Blended  with  village  tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warblings  to  the  vale ; 
The  youth  imbolden'd,  jret  abash'd,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold  ; 
The  mother  smiling  whisper'd — ^  Let  him  go 
And  seek  the  license !"   Jessy  answer'd,  **  No :" 
But  Colin  went    I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give : 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied. 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village  maids  of  happy  couples  say, 
*  They  live  like  Jessy  Boom  and  CiOin  Gray." 


TALE  XIV. 

THE  STRUOGLKS  OF  CONSCfCNCS. 

I  sm  a  Tillaln ;  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not ;     " 
Fool!  of  thyself  speak  well:— Fool!  do  not  flatter. 
My  Conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  toogoea. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
»  Richard  III.  act  v.  sc  3w 

My  Conacieoce  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  Conscience 

The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Thou  hast  it  novr— and  I  fear 
Thou  play'dst  nx)8t  foully  for  it. 

Macbeth^  act  HI.  ac  I. 
Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  fh)m  the  roemoiy  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  1 

lb.  act  V.  sc  3. 

Soft !  1  did  but  dream— 
O I  coward  Conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  f 
Richard  III.  act  ▼.  se.  3. 

A  SERIOUS  toyman  in  the  city  dwelt. 
Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt ; 
Reading,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again. 
And  various  questions  could  with  skill  maintain ; 
Papist  and  quaker  if  we  set  aside. 
He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tried  ; 
There  walk'd  a  while,  and  on  a  sudden  tum'd 
Into  some  by-way  he  had  just  discem'd  : 
He  had  a  nephew,  Fulham— Fulham  went 
His  uncle's  way,  with  every  turn  content ; 
He  saw  his  pious  kinsman's  watchful  care. 
And  thought  such  anxious  pains  his  own  might 

spare. 
And  he,  the  troth  obtain'd,  without  the  toil,  might 

share. 
In  fact,  young  Fulham,  though  he  little  read. 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  fancy  led ; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  care  he  took« 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  fix'd  ;  I  pass  the  sect 
He  call'd  a  church,  'twas  precious  and  elect ; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richest  soil. 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  toil ; 
All  in  an  attic  room  were  wont  to  meet. 
These  few  disciplea  at  their  pastor's  fe#t ; 
With  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  grave, 
FoUow'd  the  light  his  worthy  imcle  gave  ; 
Till  a  warm  preacher  found  a  way  t'  impart 
Awakening  feelings  to  his  torpid  heart : 
Some  weighty  troths,  and  of  unpleasant  kind. 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  struggling  mind; 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  but  oompell'd  to  stay. 
Truth  to  the  waking  Conscience  found  her  way ; 
For  though  the  youth  was  call'd  a  prudent  lad. 
And  prudent  vras,  yet  serious  foults  he  had ; 
Who  now  reflected—*'  Much  am  I  surprised* 
I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised ; 
No !  there  is  something  I  perceive  at  last. 
Although  my  uncle  cannot  hold  it  fost ; 
Though  I  the  strictness  of  these  men  reject. 
Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect ; 
This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
To  look  more  closely  to  the  things  within; 
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TheM  90OM  of  zeal  have  I  derided  long. 
Bot  DOW  begin  to  think  the  laugben  wroog ; 
Najr,  my  good  uncle,  bjr  ell  teeehen  moved, 
WiQ  be  preferr'd  to  him  who  none  approved  ; 
Better  to  love'emiaa  than  nothing  to  have  loved." 

Such  were  hia  thooghia,  when  Conacience  first 
began 
To  bold  cloae  converse  with  th'  awaken'd  man : 
He  from  that  time  reserved  and  cautioua  grew, 
And  tof  his  duties  felt  obedience  due; 
Pions  be  was  not,  but  he  fear'd  the  pain 
Of  siiis  coounitted,  nor  would  sin  again. 
Whene'er  he  stray'd,  he  found  his  Conscience 

rose, 
Uke  one  detenpined  what  was  Ul  t*  oppose, 
What  wroog  t'  accuse,  what  secret  to  disclose : 
IV)  drag  forth  every  latent  act  to  light, 
Aad  fix  them  folly  in  the  actor's  sight : 
This  gave  him  trouble,  but  he  still  confess'd 
The  labour  useful,  for  it  brought  him  rest. 

The  uncle  died,  and  when  the  nephew  read 
The  will,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
Fits  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trado-r 
He  much  rejoiced,  and  thought  his  fortune  made ; 
Tct  felt  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight, 
And  for  increase,  increasing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit,  idle  habits  check'd, 
(For  Fulham's  virtue  was  to  be  correct  0 
He  and  his  Conscience  had  their  compact  made— 
"  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade  ; 
Bot  not,'*  he  cried,  **  for  mere  ideal  things 
Give  me  to  feel  those  terror-breeding  stings." 

**  Let  not  such  thoughts,"  she  said,  **  your  mind 
confound; 
Trifles  may  wake  me,  but  they  never  wound ; 
Id  them  indeed  there  is  a  wrong  and  right. 
Bat  you  wiU  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 
Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind, 
Awake  to  dreams,  to  dire  offences  blind : 
Let  all  within  be  pure,  in  al|,  beside 
Be  your  own  master,  governor,  and  guide ; 
Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong. 
And  I  shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  long." 

**  Sweet  be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham ;  '*  strong 
must  be 
The  tempting  ill  that  gains  access  to  me : 
Nsver  will  1  to  evil  deed  consent. 
Or,  if  surprised,  O !  how  will  I  repent! 
Sioold  gain  be  doubtful,  soon  would  I  restore 
The  dangerous  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor. 
Repose  for  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy — 
Or  build — ^who  knows  ? — an  hospital  like  Guy  T — 
Tet  why  such  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 
While  firmly  purposed  to  renounce  the  sin  V* 

Thus  our  young  Trader  and  his  Conscience  dwelt 
In  mutual  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt; 
Bat  yet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
**  She  was,"  he  said,  **  too  ready  with  the  stings ;" 
And  he  too  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains. 
To  lose  the  fear  of  penalties  and  pains : 
Yet  these  were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars. 
Domestic  strifes,  preliminary  wars  ; 
I     He  ventured  little,  little  she  express'd 
Of  indignation,  and  they  both  had  rest 

Thus  was  he  fix'd  to  walk  the  worthy  way. 
When  profit  urged  him  to  a  bold  essay : — 
A  time  was  that  when  all  at  pleasure  gamed 
1q  lottery  chances,  yet  of  law  unblamed ; 


This  Fulham  tried :  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prize ;  and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  had  their  crown  or  pound  in  Fulham's  ware ; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refuses,  new  or  old. 
Was  this  uiyust  f  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest. 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast  * 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  early  proof. 
That  should  theyjwar  he  would  have  work  enough 
'*  Suppose,"  said  she,  '*  your  vended  numbers  rise 
The  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  prize, 
(Such  your  proposal,)  can  you  ruin  shun  V — 
"  A  hundred  thousand,"  he  replied.  •*  to  one." — 
**  Still  it  may  happen." — **  I  the  sum  must  pay." — 
**  You  know  you  cannot." — **  I  can  run  away." 
**  That  is  dishonest" — **  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
At  a  chance  hit ;  it  cannot  be,  I  think. 
Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide. 
Such  trifling  errors  let  my  virtues  hide ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  f  am  I  sleepy  there  I 
My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  7 
Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand  7 
Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  7 
Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  7 
Which  are  your   charges  7  Conscience,  tell  me 
which?" 

•♦•Tis  well,"  said  she,  "  but—"  "  Nay,  I  pray, 
have  done : 
Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  run." 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made ; 
Fulham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
'*  See  now,"  said  he — for  Conscience  yet  aroae — 
"  How  foolish  'tis  such  measures  to  oppose  : 
Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced  7" — 
**  Still,"  mutter'd  Conscience,  still  it  might  have 

chanced." — 
**  Might !"  said  our  hero,  **  who  is  so  e;cact 
As  to  inquire  what  might  have  boon  a  fact  f 

Now  Fulham's  shop  contain'd  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  new  : 
The  papers  told  where  kind  mammas  might  buy 
The  gayest  toyn  to  charm  an  infant's  eye ; 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damsels  please. 
And  travellers  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas, 
And  find  the  curious  art,  the  neat  device 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 
Here  Conscience  rested,  she  was  find  pleased  to  find, 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  his  price,  and  when  he  swore. 
His  conscience  check'd  him,  that  he  ask'd  no  more. 
When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fair  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace : 
(Beside  th'  affront  to  call  th'  adviser  in, 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin  f) 
She  therefore  told  him,  that  "  he  vainly  tried 
To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied  ; 
If  thus  he  grasp'd  at  such  usurious  gains. 
He  must  deserve,  and  should  expect  her  pains." 

The  charge  was  strong ;  he  would  in  part  con- 
fess 
Offimce  there  was :  but  who  offended  less  7 
**  What!  is  a  mere  assertion  call'd  a  lie  7 
And  if  it  be,  are  men  compell'd  to  buy  7 
"Twas  strange  that  Conscience  on    such    points 

should  dwell, 
While  he  was  acting  (he  would  call  it)  well  : 
He  bought  as  others  buy,  he  sold  as  others  sell 
l2 
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There  was  no  rmad»  and  he  demanded  came 
Why  he  was  troubled,  when  he  kept  the  laws  V* 

*'  My  laws  7"  said  Conscience :  **  What,"  said  he, 
are  thine  7 
"  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine  T 
Show  me  the  chapter,  let  me  see  the  text ; 
By  laws  uncertain  subjects  are  perplex'd : 
Let  me  my  finger  on  the  statute  lay, 
And  I  shall  feel  it  duty  to  obey." 

"  Reflect,"  said  Conscience,  **  'twas  your  own 
desire 
That  I  should  warn  you — does  the  compact  tire  T 
Repent  you  this  ?  then  bid  me  not  advise, 
And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise ; 
So  you  may  counsel  and  remonstrance  shun. 
But  then  remember  it  is  war  begun ; 
And  you  may  judge  from  some  attacks,  my  friend, 
What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 

**  Nay,  but,"  at  length  the  thoughtful  man  replied, 
'  I  say  not  that ;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide  ; 
Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reproofs — but  then 
Be  like  a  Conscience  of  my  fellow-men  ; 
Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report. 
And  not  the  wretches  who  with  Conscience  sport : 
There's  Bice,  my  friend,  who  passes  off  his  grease 
Of  pigs  for  bears',  in  pots  a  crown  apiece  ; 
His  Conscience  never  checks  him  when  ho  swears 
The  fat  he  sells  is  honest  fat  of  bears ; 
And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
A  drachm  to  each— 'tis  thus  that  tradesmen  live : 
Now  why  should  you  and  I  be  ovemice  T 
What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice  t" 

Here  ended  the  dispute ;  but  yet  'twas  plain 
The  parties  both  expected  strife  again : 
Their  friendship  cool'd,  he  look'd  about  and  saw 
Numbers  who  seem'd  unshackled  by  his  awe ; 
While  like  a  schoolboy  he  was  threaten'd  still, 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  for  the  will ; 
Here  Conscience  answer'd,  "To  thy  neighbour's 

guide 
Thy  neighbour  leave,  and  in  thine  own  confide." 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies, 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader's  eyes ; 
A  vestry  patriot,  could  he  gain  the  name. 
Would  famous  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  fame : 
He  knew  full  well  the  sums  bequeath'd  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  alms-men,  for  the  poor,  were  large ; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feel  it  true. 
That  most  unfairly  dealt  the  trusted  few ; 
No  partners  would  they  in  their  office  take. 
Nor  clear  accounts  at  annual  meetings  make ; 
Aloud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 
Of  hidden  deeds,  and  vow'd  to  draw  the  cloak ; 
It  was  the  poor  man's  cause,  and  he,  for  one, 
Was  quite  determined  to  see  justice  done : 
His  foes  affected  laughter,  then  disdain. 
They  too  were  loud  and  threatening,  but  in  vain  ; 
The  pauper's  friend, their  foe,  arose  and  Bipoke  again: 
Fiercely  he  cried,  **  Your  garbled  statements  show 
That  you  determine  we  shall  nothing  know ; 
But  we  shall  bring  your  hidden  crimes  to  light, 
Ctve  you  to  shame,  and  to  the  poor  their  right" 

Virtue  like  this  might  some  approval  ask, 
But  Conscience  sternly  said,  '*  Tou  wear  a  mask !" 
"  At  least,"  said  Fulham,  "  if  I  have  a  view 
To  serve  myself,  I  serve  the  public  too." 

Fulham,  though  check'd,  retain'd  his  former  zeal. 
And  this  the  cautious  rogues  began  to  feel ;  | 


**  Thus  will  he  ever  bark,"  in  peevish  tone, 
An  elder  cried ;  *'  the  cur  roust  have  a  bone.** 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed — it  was  felt  within  ; 
In  terms  less  veil'd  anofller  then  was  made. 
Though  distant  still,  it  fail'd  not  to  persuade ; 
More  plainly  then  was  every  point  proposed. 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bar^in  closed. 
««Th'  exulting  paupers  hail'd  their  friend's  suc- 
cess, 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  distress." 

Alas !  their  friend  had  now  superior  light. 
And,  view'd  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right; 
**  There  were  no  errors,  the  disbursements  small ; 
This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  all." 

And  rested  Conscience!  No!  she  would  not 
rest, 
Tet  was  content  with  making  a  protest: 
Some  acts  she  now  with  less  resistance  bore. 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  as  before : 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  who  every  ball 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  them  all ; 
But,  grown  familiar  with  the  scenes,  they  fear 
The  danger  less,  as  it  approaches  near ; 
So  Conscience,  more  familiar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  less  attentive  grew  : 
Yet  he  who  felt  some  pain,  and  dreaded  more. 
Gave  a  peace-oflfering  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet ;  but  the  time  was  brief. 
From  his  new  triumph  sprang  a  cause  of  grief ; 
In  office  join'd,  ^nd  acting  with  the  rest. 
He  must  admit  the  sacramental  test : 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  who  had  all  his  life. 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  church  at  strife, 
(No  rules  of  hers,  no  laws  had  he  perused, 
Nor  knew  the  tenets  he  by  rote  abused ;) 
Yet  Conscience  here  arose  more  fierce  and  strong. 
Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong ; 
"  Change  his  religioi) !   No !  he  must  bo  sure 
That  was  a  blow  no  Conscience  could  endure." 

Though  friend  to  virtue,  yet  she  ofl  abides 
In  early  notions,  fix'd  by  erring  guides ; 
And  is  more  startled  by  a  call  from  those. 
Than  when  the  foulest  crimes  her  rest  oppose ; 
By  error  taught,  by  prejudice  misled. 
She  yields  her  rights,  and  fancy  rules  instead ; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terror  deals. 
Not  as  truth  dictates,  but  as  fancy  feels  : 
And  thus  within  our  hero's  troubled  breast* 
Crime  was  less  torture  than  the  odious  test 
Now  forms,  new  measures,  he  must  now  embniee, 
With  sad  conviction  that  they  warr'd  with  grace ; 
To  his  new  church  no  former  friend  would  come. 
They  scarce  preferr*d  her  to  the  church  of  Rome : 
But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gain. 
Conscience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain ; 
Then  promised  Fulham  to  retain  his  creed. 
And  their  peculiar  paupers  still  to  feed  ; 
Their  atuc  room  (in  secret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  was  the  preacher's  friend  ; 
Thus  he  proposed,  and  Conscience,  troubled,  tried. 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  complied. 
*   Now  care  subdued,  and  apprehensions  gone. 
In  peace  our  hero  went  aspiring  on ; 
But  short  the  period  ; — soon  a  quarrel  rose. 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fatal  in  the  close ; 
With  times  of  truce  between,  which  rather  proved 
That  both  were  weary,  than  that  either  loved 
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PqUhb  e'en  now  dklilml  the  hmwy  thnU, 
Aad  tor  her  dattth  would  in  his  uifiiiah  call, 
Aa  Bamm'B  mmakan  friend  azckioi'd.  Let  Cartkage 

fmU! 
So  fth  our  ham,  to  hit  wish  aipcow'd, 
Afaintt  thia  powerful  w^tb—delenda  eat ; 
SiMM  in  her  conqnest  saw  not  danger  near, 
Fraed  fiwn  her  rival,  and  without  a  fear ; 
So.  Conacience  conquered,  men  perceive  how  fi«e. 
But  not  how  fiual  such  a  state  most  be. 
Fatal,  not  iree  oar  hero's ;  &e  or  friend 
Caasticnce  on  him  was  destined  to  attend : 
She  doaad  indeed,  grew  doll,  nor  seem'd  to  spy 
CrisM  following  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye ; 
But  all  were  noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
With  her  accoont  came  on ;  crime  following  crime. 

Thia,  ooce  a  foe,  now  brother  in  the  trust, 
Whom  Folham  late  described  as  lair  and  just, 
Wss  the  sole  guaidian  of  a  wealthy  maid. 
Placed  ia  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid : 
Koc  quite  an  idiot,  for  her  busy  brain 
Soaght,  by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain ; 
Wnrteas  in  childish  projects  her  delight, 
She  look  DO  heed  of  each  important  right 
Tb»  friendly  parties  met :  the  guardian  cried, 
'  I  am  too  <^  ;  my  sons  hare  each  a  bride  : 
Ibrtha,  my  ward,  would  make  an  easy  wife ; 
Oa  easy  teima  Til  make  her  yours  for  life ; 
And  than  the  creature  is  so  weak  and  mild, 
She  may  be  soothed  and  threaten'd  as  a  child.**— 
'  Tet  not  obey,"  said  Fulham,  **  for  your  fools, 
Female  and  male,  are  obstinate  as  mules.** 

Seme  points  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed, 
Propooed  the  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 

"  Tie  a  Tile  act,'*  said  Conscience.    -  It  will 
prove,** 
Replied  the  bolder  man,  **  an  act  of  love ; 
Her  wicked  guaidian  might  the  girl  have  sold 
To  sadleas  misery  for  a  tyrant's  gold ; 
Now  BHy  her  life  be  happy,  for  I  mean 
T»  keep  my  temper  even  and  serene." 
"  I  cannot  thus  compound,"  the  spirit  cried, 
"  Hot  have  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
This  is  a  fraud,  a  bargain  for  a  wife ; 
Expect  my  vengeance,  or  amend  3ronr  life.'* 

The  wife  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak ; 
She  co«ld  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak : 
This  he  forbade ;  she  look  tho  caution  ill, 
And  boldly  rose  against  his  sorereign  vrill ; 
With  idiot  cunning  she  would  watch  the  hour. 
When  friends  were  preeent,  to  dispute  his  power : 
With  tyrant  crafr,  he  dien  was  still  and  calm. 
But  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
By  many  trials,  she  perceived  how  for 
To  vex  and  tease,  without  an  open  war ; 
And  he  diaoover'd  that  so  weak  a  mind 
No  art  cooM  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind  ; 
The  rudest  force  vronld  fail  such  mind  to  tame. 
And  she  was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame : 
Proud  of  her  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knew, 
And  ffould  assist  him  in  the  spending  too : 
His  threatening  words  with  insult  she  defied. 
To  all  his  reasoning  with  a  stare  replied ; 
Aad  when  he  begg'd  her  to  attend,  would  say, 
*  Attend  I  will,  but  let  me  haye  my  way." 

IVer  rsst  had  Conscience:  «* While  yon  merit 


From  ■»,**  she  cried,  «*  you  seek  redren  in  vain.** 


His  thoughts  ware  grievous :  **  All  that  I  possess 
From  this  vile  bargain  adds  to  my  distress ; 
To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend. 
Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend. 
Is  a  vile  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end ; 
For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  coutm  restore 
Bfluch  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

*'Is  there  no  way?" — here  Conscience  rose  in 
power, 
**0l  fly  the  danger  of  this  fatal  hour ; 
I  am  thy  Conscience,  foithful,  fond,  and  true, 
Ab,  fly  this  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue ; 
Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul, 
Tliy  purpose  banish,  thy  design  control ; 
Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease. 
Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th'  aflfrighteu'd  man  a  due  attention  paid, 
Folt  the  rebuke,  and  the  command  obey'd. 

Again  the  wile  rebell'd,  again  express'd 
A  love  for  pleasure,  a  contempt  of  rest ; 
**She,  whom  she   pleased,  would  visit,  would 

receive 
Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for  leave." 
**  One  way  there  is,"  said  he,  "  I  might  contrive 
Into  a  trap  this  foolish  thing  to  drive : 
Who  pleased  her,  said  she  ? — I'll  be  certain  who—" 
**  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience.  ^  what  thou  mean'st 

to  do: 
Insnare  thy  wife  V*—**  Why,  yes,"  he  must  confess^ 
**  It  might  be  wrong,  but  there  was  no  redress ; 
Besides,  to  think,"  said  he,  *'  is  not  to  sin." 
"  Mistaken  man !"  replied  the  power  within. 
No  guest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came. 
He  judged  th'  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shames 
Oft  he  withdrew,  and  seem'd  to  leave  her  free. 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gay. 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  resign'd; 
**  Revenge,"  said  he,  **  will  prompt  that  daring  mind; 
Jlefused  supplies,  insulted  and  distress'd. 
Enraged  with  me,  and  near  a  fovourite  guest — 
Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed. 
And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  freed." 

There  was  a  youth — but  let  me  hide  the  name. 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame, 
He  had  his  views— on  him  the  husband  cast 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fast 

**  Pause  but  a  moment,  think  what  ywi  intend," 
Said  the  roused  sleeper,  '*  I  am  yet  a  friend : 
Must  all  our  dajrs  in  enmity  be  spent  V* 
"*  No ."'  and  he  paused ;— "  I  surely  shall  repent" 
Then  hurried  on — the  evil  plan  was  laid, 
The  wife  was  guilty,  and  her  friend  betray*d. 
And  Fulham  gain'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  will  was 
paid. 

Had  crimes  less  weighty  on  the  spirit  press'd. 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest ; 
And,  like  a  foolish  guard,  been  bribed  to  peace. 
By  a  false  promise,  that  oSence  should  cease ; 
Past  faults  had  seem'd  fomiliar  to  the  view. 
Confused  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  vnth  the  dull  account. 
Had  dropp'd  her  tale,  and  slumber'd  o'er  th*  amount 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Disturb'd,  alarm'd,  and  could  no  more  repose ; 
All  hopes  of  friendship  and  of  peace  were  past, 
And  every  view  with  gloom  was  overcast 
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Hence,  £rom  that  day,  that  day  of  shame  and  sin, 

Atom  the  restleu  enmity  within ; 

On  no  resource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 

Doom'd  all  eipedientt,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 

For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  boldly  on  her  throne, 

Watch'd  every  thought,  attacked  the  fi>e  alone, 

And  with  envenom'd  sting  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan: 
Expedients  fail'd  that  brought  relief  before, 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor. 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  conifort  came  no 

more: 
Not  prayer  avail'd,  and  when  (his  crimen  confoss'd) 
He  felt  some  ease,  she  said, "  Are  they  redreas'd  T 
Tou  still  retain  the  prQfit,  and  be  sure. 
Long  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure." 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead ; 
But  Conscience  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must 

succeed : 
He  tried  t'  expel  her,  Sut  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  that  he  designed ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep. 
Than  when  refresh'd  she  rose  from  momentary  sleep. 
Now  desperate  grown,  weak,  haram'd,  and  afraid. 
From  new  allies  he  sought  for  doubtful  aid ; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu, 
And  from  devotions  to  diversions  flew ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave, 
(Though  Avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave ;) 
Upon  his  board,  once  frugal,  press'd  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad  ; 
The  long-protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup. 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyes 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise ; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours,  * 

Till  food  and  wine  again  should  renovate  his 

powers: 
Tet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid. 
The  watchful  foe  her  close  attention  paid ; 
In  every  thoughtful  moment  on  she  press'd, 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin. 
As  waters,  through  a  bursten  dam,  broke  in ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around. 
When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown'd. 
Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  fear. 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear: 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings. 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  the  bosom-stings ; 
Some  pair  are  wed  ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view. 
And  some  divorced ;  this  shows  the  parting  too ; 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed. 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  sufierings  lead. 

Such  was  his  life :  no  other  changes  came, 
rhe  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same ; 
rhe  night  of  horror,  when  he  starting  cried. 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side, 
'  Is  it  in  law  f  am  I  condemn'd  to  die  f 

Let  me  escape ! I'll  give — O !  let  me  fly — 

How!  but  a  dream — ^no  judges!  dungeon!  chain! 
Or  these  grim  men ! — I  will  not  sleep  again. 
Wilt  thou,  dread  being !  thus  thy  promise  keep  7 
Day  if  thy  time — and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  f 
Sorrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come, 
Nor  give  one  hour  of  pure,  untroubled  gloom  f 


**  O !  Conscience !  Couacieuce !  man's  muot  fiuih- 
ful  friend, 
Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend ; 
But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego. 
Thou  art,  O !  wo  for  me,  his  deadliest  foe  !*' 


TALE  XV. 


AOVICK  ;  OR,  THX  'SaUlKK  AND  THX  PKHaT. 

His  boors  fin'd  up  wHh  riots,  banquets,  &poTt»— 
And  never  noted  him  in  any  study, 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration. 

Betuy  F.  act  L  S6. 1. 

I  will  converse  wiih  Ironwicted  fools, 
Whh  unrespective  boys ;  none  are  for  me, 
Who  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 

Richard  III  act  iv.  se.  2_ 

Ton  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  sgalnsC 
The  stomach  of  my  sense. 

7}smpe9t,  act  tt.  scl. 

A  WXALTHY  lord  of  fiir-extended  land. 
Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his  command ; 
Widow'd  of  late,  but  finding  much  relief 
In  the  world's  comforts,  he  dismiss'd  his  grief; 
He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters  eased. 
And  knew  his  sons  could  marry  if  they  pleased : 
Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  hoy. 
And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joyn. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  grosser  kind. 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  excess. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would  express. 
Long  at  th'  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  sit, 
Where  joy  was  laughter,  and  profaneneos  wit ; 
And  such  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  hall. 
No  wedded  lady  on  the  'squire  would  call : 
Here  reign'd  a  favourite,  and  her  triumph  gain'd 
O'er  other  fovourites  who  before  had  reign'd ; 
Reserved  and  modest  seem'd  the  nymph  to  be. 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm'd  with  modesty ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  moro  ei\j<^*d. 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroy'd. 

Our  'squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  released 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  priest ; 
Seem'd  it  not  then  ungrateful  and  unkind. 
That  he  should  trouble  from  the  priesthood  find  t 
The  church  he  honour'd,  and  he  gave  the  due 
And  full  respect  to  every  son  he  knew : 
But  envied  those  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civil  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  penn'd. 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd. 
Such  must  be  loved  wherever  they  appear'd 

Not  such  the  stem  old  rector  of  the  time. 
Who  soothed  no  culprit,  and  who  spared  no  criae , 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  express 
For  irreligion  and  licentiousnen ; 
Of  him  our  village  lord,  his  guests  among. 
By  speech  vindictive  proved  his  feelings  sSnng. 

**  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'squire,  **  whose  isal 
Condemn'd  us  all.  I  should  disdain  to  feel; 
But  when  a  man  of  parts,  in  college  train'd* 
Prates  of  our  conduct,  who  would  not  be  pain*d 
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While  be  dedeims  (where  no  one  darei  reply) 
On  Ben  abeodon'd,  groTelling  in  ^e  ety 
(like  beeste  in  hnmen  shape)  of  diameleai  laznry. 
Tet  with  a  patriot  a  seal  I  stand  the  shock 
Of  vile  reboike,  example  to  bis  flock : 
B&t  let  this  rector,  thna  severe  and  prood, 
Chioge  his  wide  snrplice  for  a  narrow  shroud, 
Aod  I  will  place  within  his  seat  a  yonth, 
Tiiin*d  by  the  Graces,  to  exphun  the  troth ; 
Then  diaU  the  flock  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 
Bf  wiidoin  won,  and  by  compassion  led." 

This  purposed  teacher  was  a  sister's  son. 
Who  of  her  children  gare  the  priesthood  one ; 
ADd  she  had  early  train*d  ibr  this  employ 
The  pliant  talents  of  her  college  boy : 
At  Tirioas  timee  her  letters  painted  all 
Hsr  brother's  views,  the  manners  of  the  hall ; 
Hit  redor'a  hanhnees,  and  the  mischief  made 
%  chiding  those  whom  preachers  shoald  per- 
suade: 
This  led  the  yoalh  to  views  of  easy  life, 
A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife ; 
Hii  tithe,  his  glebe,  the  garden  and  the  steed, 
With  books  as  many  as  he  vrish'd  to  read. 

All  this  accorded  with  the  nnde's  will. 
He  Wved  a  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ) 
Sans  he  had  often  to  his  &voarite  sent, 
'  To  be,"  he  wrote,  **  in  manly  freedom  spent ; 
For  well  it  pleased  his  spirit  to  aasist 
An  honest  lad,  who  scom'd  a  Methodist" 
Hii  mother,  too,  in  her  maternal  care, 
Bsde  him  of  canting  hypocrites  beware ; 
Who  from  h»  duties  would  his  heart  seduce. 
And  make  hia  talenta  of  no  earthly  use. 

Soon  must  a  trial  of  his  worth  be  made, — 
The  ancient  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey'd ; 
And  the  youth  sammon'd  from  a  serious  friend, 
Hii  guide  and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 

Three  months  before,  the  nephew  and  the  'squire 
Siw  mutual  worth  to  praise  aiMl  to  admire  ; 
And  though  the  one  too  early  left  his  wine, 
The  other  still  exclaim'd— ^«  My  boy  will  shine ; 
Tfs,  I  perceive  that  he  wiU  soon  improve, 
Aad  I  shall  form  the  very  guide  I  love ; 
Decent  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend, 
And,  when  at  home,  be  social,  and  unbend." 

The  plan  was  specious,  for  the  mind  of  James 
Accorded  duly  with  his  uncle's  schemes: 
He  then  aspirad  not  to  a  higher  name 
Than  sober  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim ; 
Gravely  to  pray,  and  reverently  to  preach. 
Was  all  he  saw,  good  youth !  within  his  reach. 
Tboa  may  a  mass  of  sulphur  long  abide 
CoU  and  inert,  but  to  the  flame  applied. 
Kindling  it  Uaxea,  and  consuming  turns 
To  smoke  and  poiaon,  as  it  boib  and  bums. 

James,  leaving  college,  to  a  preacher  stray'd ; 
What  caO'd,  he  knew  not,  but  the  call  obey'd : 
Mild,  idle,  pensive,  ever  led  by  thoee 
Who  could  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
Humbly  he  listen'd,  while  ^e  preacher  dwelt 
Oa  touching  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt ; 
And  in  this  night  was  fix'd  that  pliant  will 
To  one  sole  point,  and  he  retains  it  still. 

At  fifst  his  care  was  to  himself  confined  ; 
Himself  assnred,  he  gave  it  to  mairiLind : 
His  aed  grew  active ;  honeet,  earnest  seal, 
Aod  comfort  dealt  to  him,  he  kmg'd  to  deal ; 
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He  to  his  fovourite  preacher  now  withdrew. 
Was  taught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue ; 
And  train'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  his  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  hall. 

Now  to  the  'squire,  although  alert  and  stout. 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain. 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again : 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd, 
Whoee  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powen  aloud. 
Before  the  patron  could  himself  rejoice 
(His  pain  still  lingering)  in  the  general  voice ; 
For  he  imputed  all  this  eariy  fame 
To  g^racefkl  manner,  and  the  well-known  name ; 
And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise. 
For  ¥rorth  and  talents  he  waa  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please ; 
Emerging  daily  from  his  chamber's  gloom. 
He  found  his  old  sensations  hurrying  home ; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  *'My 

boy. 
Let  us  again  the  balm  of  llfo  enjoy ; 
The  foe  has  left  me,  and  I  deem  it  right. 
Should  he  return,  lo  arm  me  for  the  fight' 

Thus  spoke  the  'squire,  the  favourite  nymph 
stood  by. 
And  view'd  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  ejre : 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  boldly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear'd  he  would  revoke  : 
For  James  she  loved  not-^-and  her  manner  told 
**  This  warm  afllection  will  be  quickly  cold." 
And  still  she  fear'd  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  subject  nervous  and  decay 'd ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'squire ; 
And  felt  an  envious  pleasure  in  her  breast 
To  see  the  rector  daunted  and  distressed. 

Again  the  uncle  to  the  youth  applied ; 
"  Cast,  my  dear  lad,  thit  cursed  gloom  aside : 
There  are  for  all  things  time  and  place ;  appear 
Grave  in  your  pulpit  and  be  merry  here : 
Now  take  your  wine ; — ^for  woes  a  sure  resource. 
And  the  best  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey'd,  but  cast  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  lass,  who  still  stood  watchful  by ; 
Resolving  thus,  **  I  have  my  fears ;  but  still 
I  roust  perform  my  duties,  and  I  will : 
No  love,  no  interest  shall  my  mind  control. 
Better  to  lose  my  comforts  than  my  soul ; 
Better  my  uncle's  fovour  to  abjure. 
Than  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart  endure." 

He  took  his  glass,  and  then  address'd  the  'squire : 
**  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  to  retire." 
The  'squire  conceived  that  the  ensuing  day 
Gave  him  these  terrors  for  the  grand  essay, 
When  he  himself  should  this  young  preacher  try. 
And  stand  before  him  with  observant  eye ; 
This  raised  compassion  in  his  manly  breast 
And  he  would  send  the  rector  to  his  rest  : 
Yet  first  in  soothing  voice—"  A  moment  stay. 
And  these  suggestions  of  a  friend  obey : 
Treasure  these  hints,  if  fame  or  peace  you  prixe, 
The  bottle  emptied,  I  shall  close  my  eyes. 

**  On  every  priest  a  twofold  care  attends. 
To  prove  his  talents,  and  ensure  his  friends, 
First,  of  the  first— your  stores  at  once  produce. 
And  bring  your  reading  to  its  proper  use : 
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On  doctrinet  dwell,  aiid  every  point  enforce 
By  quoting  much,  the  scholar's  sure  resource : 
For  he  alone  can  show  us  on  each  head 
What  ancient  schoolmen  and  sage  fathers  said : 
No  worth  has  knowledge,  if  you  fiiil  to  show 
How  well  you  studied,  and  how  much  you  know : 
Is  iaith  your  subject,  and  you  judge  it  right 
On  theme  so  dark  to  cast  a  ray  of  light  ? 
Be  it  that  failli  the  orthodox  maintain. 
Found  in  the  rubric,  what  the  creeds  explain ; 
Fail  not  to  show  us  on  this  ancient  faith 
(And  quote  the  passage)  what  some  martyr  aaith : 
Dwell  not  one  moment  on  a  faith  that  shocks 
The  minds  of  men  sincere  and  orthodox ; 
That  gloomy  faith,  that  robs  the  wounded  mind 
Of  all  the  comfort  it  was  wont  to  find 
From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  the  soul  denies 
Its  proper  due  for  alms  and  charities ; 
That  partial  faith,  that,  weighing  sins  alone ; 
Lets  not  a  virtue  for  a  fault  atone ; 
That  starving  faith,  that  would  our  tables  clear, 
And  make  one  dreadful  Lent  of  all  the  year ; 
And  cruel  too,  for  this  is  faith  that  rends 
Confiding  beauties  from  protecting  friends ; 
A  faith  that  all  embracing,  what  a  gloom 
Deep  and  terrific  o'er  the  land  would  come ! 
What  scenes  of  horror  would  that  time  disclose  ! 
No  sight  but  misery,  and  no  sound  but  woes ; 
Your  nobler  faith,  in  lofUer  style  convey'd. 
Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  paid  : 
On  points  like  these  your  hearers  all  admire 
A  preacher's  depth,  and  nothing  more  require; 
Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  college  send, 
That  every  clown  his  words  may  comprehend  ? 
'TIS  for  your  glory,  when  your  hearers  own 
Your  learning  matchless,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

**  Thus  honour  gain'd,  leom  now  to  gain  a  friend, 
And  the  sure  way  is — never  to  ofiend  ; 
For,  James,  consider—what  your  neighbours  do 
Is  their  own  business,  and  concerns  not  you  : 
Shun  all  resemblance  to  that  forward  race 
Who  {^ach  of  sins  before  a  sinner's  face; 
And  seem  as  if  they  overlook'd  a  pew, 
Only  to  drag  a  failing  man  in  view  : 
Much  should  I  feel,  when  groaning  in  diaeaae, 
If  a  rough  hand  upon  my  limb  should  seize ; 
But  great  my  anger,  if  this  hand  were  found 
The  yrery  doctor's,  who  should  make  it  sound : 
So  feel  our  minds,  young  priest,  so  doubly  feel. 
When  hurt  by  those  whose  office  is  to  heal. 

"  Yet  of  our  duties  you  must  something  tell. 
And  must  at  times  on  sin  end  frailty  dwell ; 
Here  you  may  preach  in  easy,  flowing  style. 
How  errors  cloud  us,  and  how  sins  defile : 
Here  bring  persuasive  tropes  and  figures  forth, 
To  show  the  poor  that  wealth  is  nothing  worth ; 
That  they,  in  fact,  possess  an  ample  share 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  feel  not  half  its  care; 
Give  them  this  comfort,  and,  indeed,  my  gout 
In  its  full  vigour  causes  me  some  doubt ; 
And  let  it  always,  for  your  zeal,  sufiice. 
That  vice  you  combat,  in  the  abstract — vice : 
The  very  captious  will  be  quiet  then ; 
We  all  confess  we  are  offending  men : 
In  lashing  sin,  of  every  stroke  beware. 
For  sinners  feel,  and  sinners  you  must  spare ; 
In  general  satire,  every  man  perceives 
A  slight  attack,  yet  neither  fears  nor  grievai ; 


But  name  th'  offence,  and  you  absolve  th«  net. 
And  point  the  dagger  at  a  single  breast 

**  Yet  are  there  sinners  of  a  class  so  low. 
That  you  with  safety  may  the  lash  bestow ; 
Poachers,  and  drunkards,  idle  rogues,  who  feed 
At  others'  cost,  a  mark'd  correction  need  : 
And  all  the  belter  sort,  who  see  your  zeal. 
Will  love  and  reverence  for  their  pastor  foel ; 
Reverence  for  one  who  can  inflict  the  smart. 
And  love,  because  he  deals  tliem  not  a  part 

**  Remember  well  what  love  and  age  adviao ; 
A  quiet  rector  is  a  parish  prize. 
Who  in  his  learning  has  a  decent  pride ; 
Who  to  his  people  is  a  gentle  guide ; 
Who  only  hints  at  failings  that  he  sees ; 
Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  patron,  and  his  ease. 
And  finds  the  way  to  fame  and  prbfit  ia  to  plaasSi' 

The  nephew  answer'd  not,  except  a  sigh 
And  look  of  sorrow  might  be  term'd  reply; 
He  suw  the  fearful  hazard  of  his  state. 
And  held  with  truth  and  safety  strong  debate; 
Nor  long  he  reason'd,  for  the  zealous  youth 
Resolved,  though  timid,  to  profess  the  truth ; 
And  though  his  friend  should  like  a  lion  roar. 
Truth  would  he  preach,  and  neither  leas  nor  men. 

The  bells  had  toU'd — arrived  the  lime  of  pn^ 
The  flock  assembled,  and  the  'squire  was  then : 
And  now  can  poet  sing,  or  proseman  say. 
The  disappointment  of  that  trying  day  ? 

As  he  who  long  had  train'd  a  favourite  steed, 
(Whose  blood  and   bone  gave    promise   of  kii 

speed,) 
Sanguine  with  hope,  he  runs  with  partial  eye 
O'er  every  feature,  and  his  bets  are  high; 
Of  triumph  sure,  he  sees  the  rivals  start 
And  waim  their  coming  with  exulting  heart; 
Forestalling  glory,  with  impatient  glance. 
And  sure  to  see  his  conquering  steed  advance; 
The  conquering  steed  advances — ^luckless  day.' 
A  rival's  Herod  bean  the  prize  away. 
Nor  second  his,  nor  third,  but  lagging  last 
With  hanging  head  he  comes,  by  all  surpaai'd ; 
Surprise  and  wrath  the  owner's  mind  inflame, 
Love  turns  to  scorn,  and  glory  ends  in  shame;— 
Thus  wailed,  high  in  hope,  the  partial  'squirt, 
Eager  to  hear,  impatient  to  admire : 
When  the  young  preacher  in  the  tones  that  find 
A  certain  passage  to  the  kindling  mind, 
With  air  and  accent  strange,  impressive,  sad, 
Alarm'd  the  judge — he  trembled  for  the  lad ; 
But  when  the  text  announced  the  power  of  f 
Amazement  scowl'd  upon  his  clouded  &ce. 
At  this  degenerate  son  of  his  illustrious  race 
Staring  he  stood,  till  hope  again  arose. 
That  James  might  well  define  the  words  he  duM 
For  this  he  listen'd ;  but  alas !  he  found 
The  preacher  always  on  forbidden  ground. 

And  now  the  uncle  left  the  hated  pew. 
With  James,  and  James's  conduct  in  his  view : 
A  long  farewell  to  all  his  favourite  schemes! 
For  now  no  crazed  fimatic's  frantic  dream 
Seem'd  vile  as  James's  conduct  or  as  Jamea : 
All  he  had  long  derided,  hated,  fear'd. 
This  from  the  chosen  youth  the  uncle  haaid ;« 
The  needless  pause,  the  fierce  diaorder'd  air. 
The  groan  for  sin,  the  vehemence  of  prmytt. 
Gave  birth  to  wrath,  that  in  a  long  diaoouiw 
Of  grace,  triumphant  rote  to  fourfold  forot: 
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Ht  foond  liM  thoughts  dMpited,  his  rules  tnns- 

grcas'd. 
And  while  the  anger  kindled  in  his  hreast,  [preis'd : 
Tht  pain  must  be  endured  that  could  not  be  ex- 
Each  new  idea  more  inflamed  his  ire, 
As  iiiel  thrown  upon  a  rising  fire : 
A  bssrer  yet,  he  sought  bjr  threatening  sign 
Tb  ease  his  heart,  and  awe  the  young  divine ; 
Bst  James  refused  those  angry  looks  to  meet, 
Tm  be  dismiss*d  his  flock,  and  left  bis  seat : 
Exhausted  then  he  felt  bis  trembling  frame. 
Bat  fix*d  his  sool^— his  sentiments  the  same ; 
And  diereibre  wise  it  seem'd  to  fly  from  rage, 
And  seek  for  shelter  in  his  parsonage : 
7%ere,  if  ibnaken,  yet  consoled  to  find 
Sobs  comforts  leA,  though  not  a  few  resign'd  ; 
There,  if  he  lost  an  erring  parent's  loye, 
An  honest  conscience  must  the  cause  approve ; 
If  ihe  nice  palate  were  no  longer  fed. 
The  mind  ei^joy'd  delicious  thoughts  instead ; 
And  if  some  part  of  earthly  good  was  flown. 
Still  was  the  tithe  of  ten  good  farms  his  own. 

Feaf  now,  and  discord,  in  the  village  reign. 
The  cool  remonstrate,  and  the  meek  complain ; 
Bot  there  is  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vain : 
Kow  dreads  the  uncle,  and  proclaims  his  dread. 
Lest  the  boy-priest  should  turn  each  rustic  head  ; 
IV  certain  converts  cost  him  certain  wo. 
The  doubtful  fear  lest  they  should  join  the  (be : 
BfatroQs  of  dd,  with  whom  he  used  to  joke, 
Now  pass  his  honour  with  n  pious  look ; 
Lasses,  who  met  him  once  with  lively  airs. 
Now  cross  his  way,  and  g^vely  walk  to  prayers : 
An  old  companion,  whom  he  long  has  loved, 
fif  coward  fears  confess'd  his  conscience  moved  ; 
As  the  third  bottle  gave  its  spirit  forth. 
And  they  bore  witness  to  departed  worth. 
The  friend  arose,  and  he  too  would  depart : — 
"  Man,**  said  the  'squire,  **  thou  wert  not  wont  to 
Hast  thou  attended  to  that  foolish  boy,  [start ; 

Who  would  abridge  all  coroforti,  or  destroy  f " 

Tss,  he  bad  listen'd,  who  had  slumber'd  long. 
And  was  convinced  that  something  must  be  wrong : 
But,  though  afli)cted,  still  his  yielding  heart, 
And  craving  palate,  took  the  uncle's  part ; 
Wine  now  oppress'd  him,  who,  when  free  from 

wine. 
Could  aeldom  clearly  utter  his  design ; 
Bat  though  by  nature  and  indulgence  weak, 
Tet  half  conv€>rted,  he  resolved  to  speak ; 
And,  speaking,  own'd,  **  that  in  his  mind  the  youth 
Had  gifb  and  learning,  and  that  truth  was  truth  : 
The  'iqnire  he  honour'd,  and,  for  his  poor  part. 
He  hated  nothing  like  a  hollow  heart : 
Bat  'twas  a  maxim  he  had  often  tried, 
lliat  right  was  right,  and  there  he  would  abide ; 
Re  honour'd  learning,  and  he  would  confess 
The  preacher  had  his  talents— more  or  less : 
Why  not  agree  1  he  thought  the  young  divine 
Had  no  such  strictness — they  might  drink  and  dine ; 
For  them  sufficient — ^but  he  said  before, — 
That  truth  was  truth,  and  he  would  drink  no  more." 

This  heard  ibie  'squire  with  mix'd  contempt  and 
pain; 
He  fstr'd  the  priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gain. 
Tie  ftvourite  njrmph,  though  not  a  convert  made, 
CoQoeived  the  man  she  scom'd  her  cause  would 


And  when  the  spirits  of  her  lord  were  low. 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show : 
**  It  was  the  wretched  life  his  honour  led, 
And  would  draw  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head ; 
Their  loves  (Heaven  knew  how  dreadfully  dis- 

tress'd 
T^e  thought  had  made  her  f)  were  as  yet  unbless'd  : 
And  till  the  church  had  sanction'd" — Here  she  saw 
The  wrath  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  ills,  some  inward  light. 
That  show'd  him  all  was  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  less  indulged — and  to  the  poor. 
From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door ; 
Though  he  some  ease  from  easy  virtues  found. 
Yet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound  ; 
But  must  himself  the  darling  sin  deny. 
Change  the  whole  heart ;  but  here  a  heavy  sigh 
Proclaim'd,  **  How  vast  the  toil !  and  ah !  how 
weak  am  I !" 

James  too  has  trouble — lie  divided  sees 
A  parish,  once  harmonious  and  at  ease; 
With  him  united  are  the  simply  meek. 
The  warm,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and  the  weak  ; 
The  rest  his  uncle's,  save  the  few  beside 
Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglera  of  each  adverse  camp,  who  lend 
Their  aid  to  both,  but  each  in  turn  c^nd. 

Though  xealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 
The  heat  too  fierce,  that  glows  in  vulgar  seal ; 
With  pain  he  heara  his  simple  friends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,' and  their  woful  state: 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour, 
And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  strange  complaints 
Of  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints  ; 
Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
Grieved,  yet  compell'd  to  smile,  he  finds  it  hard 
Against  the  blondera  of  conceit  to  guard ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  jesti  his  converts  cause. 
He  cannot  give  their  erring  seal  applause  ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  flights  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in  them  : 
These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce, 
Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse : 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace  they  bring. 
And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her  sting. 


TALE  XVI. 

THX  CONFIDANT. 

Think'st  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
With  fresh  suspicion  1 

Othello,  act  iil.  se.  3. 

Why  hast  thou  loat  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasure  and  my  rights  in  tbea 
To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy 

JJenry  IV.  Part  1.  act  II  sc.  1 

It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  tyrannous: 
To  use  it  as  a  giant 

Meamtrefor  Measure  act  U.  se.  2. 

Anna  was  young  and  lovely — in  her  eye 
The  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye  i 
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Her  shape  wm  slender,  end  her  features  small. 
But  gracefol,  easy,  unaffected  all : 
The  liveliest  tints  her  youthful  tkce  discloeed; 
There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed ; 
For  the  pure  blood  that  fiush*d  that  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  what  the  heart  ibrbode  the  tongue  to  speak ; 
And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well. 
Nay,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could 

tell: 
Though  this  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt, 
Tet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt ; 
And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise. 
The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 

Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  one  whose   looks  were  with  such  meanmg 

fraught ; 
For  on  a  lady,  as  an  humble  friend, 
It  was  her  painful  oflke  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind. 
And  some  the  body  harass'd,  some  the  mind : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and.  tender  stories  read. 
To  make  the  lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play'd  ot  whist,  but  with  inferior  skill. 
And  heard  the  summons  as  a  coll  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  play'd 
At  a  request  that  no  request  convey'd  ; 
The  Iady*s  tales  with  anxious  looks  she  heard. 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  friend  averr'd  : 
The  lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  approve. 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  loved  must  love ; 
These,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place. 
With  care  she  studied,  and  perform'd  with  grace ; 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease, 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  damsel's  duties ;  she  was  poor — 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more : 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gated. 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  they  raised ; 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried. 
But  not  the  favour  of  li  grateful  bride : 
They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air. 
That  shamed  and  frighten'd  the  dependent  fiiir ; 
Past  time  she  view'd,  the  passing  time  to  cheat. 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet. 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page, 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t'  assert  what  yeart  may  bring, 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  hour  may  spring  7— 
There  dwelt  a  yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind  ; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd  ;  fortune  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  men  ■■ 
A  richer  Stafibrd  who  had  lived  to  sare, 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view'd. 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd : 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read, 
And  a  fiitr  mind  with  useful  culture  fed. 
Then  thought  of  marriage ;  **  But  the  great,"  said  he, 
**  i  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me." 
Anna  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air. 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fiur; 
Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state. 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate ; 
No  pride  in  money  would  his  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  confound : 
He  then  the  lady  at  the  hall  address'd. 
Sought  her  consent,  and  his  regard  express'd ; 


Yet  if  some  coose  his  earnest  wish  denied. 
He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  oad  sigh'd. 

The  lady  own'd  that  she  was  loath  to  part. 
But  praioed  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart. 
Her  pleasing  penoD,  and  her  blooauiig  health. 
But  ended  thus,  •'Her  virtoe  is  her  wealdt." 

**  Then  is  she  rich  .*"  he  cried,  with  lively  air ; 
**  But  wheoee,  so  please  you,  came  a  Um  m  foirr 

**  A  placeman's  diild  was  Anno,  one  who  died 
And  left  a  widow  by  afflictions  tried ; 
She  to  support  her  in&nt  daughter  strove. 
But  early  left  the  olgect  of  her  love; 
Her  jrouth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan  stale. 
Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  &te ; 
With  her  she  dwelt,  and  still  might  dwelling  be. 
When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  Um  to  flee ; 
A  second  friend  was  she  compell'd  to  shun. 
By  the  rude  oflers  of  an  uncheck*d  son ; 
I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  bra 
Regard  the  gentle  girt  whom  yon  approve ; 
Yet,  e'en  with  me  protection  is  not  peace. 
Nor  man's  designs,  ix>r  beauty's  trial,  cease ; 
Like  sordid  boys  by  costly  fruit  they  feel. 
They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steal.'* 

Now  this  good  lady,  like  a  witness  true. 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew; 
And  'tis  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsel's  1 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  oonfess'd ; 
Gently,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tale  relate. 
And  have  some  feeling  for  a  sister's  fiite. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  c 
An  Irish  oaptain,  Sedley  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailing  art, 
Thot  gave  soft  wishes  to  the  viiigin's  heart : 
In  years  they  difler'd ;  he  had  thirty  eeen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  Just  fifteen ; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely,  lively  pair. 
And  trod  on  earth  os  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme !  the  captain  dwelt. 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  felt ; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told. 
He  had  a  father,  cmfly,  harrii,  and  old  ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect. 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject : 
Why  then  ofience  to  one  so  powerful  give. 
Who  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live  f 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid. 
In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray'd ; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rose. 
The  hero  fled ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
Her  secrets  trusted,  and  her  pains  express'd ; 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  urged)  repair. 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there ; 
But  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  pray'd 
A  chosen  friend  might  lend  her  timely  aid : 
**  Yes ;  my  soul's  sister,  my  Elia,  come. 
Hear  her  last  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom.** 
"  Tis  a  fool's  wish,"  the  angry  fother  cried. 
But,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own,  complied  ; 
And  dear  Elite  to  her  friend  was  sent, 
T'  indulge  that  wish,  and  be  her  pnniabmem : 
The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dread ; 
The  time  was  past,  and  all  the  terror  Bed ; 
The  infimt  died ;  the  fkce  resumed  each  chann. 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm : 
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**  Should  her  Eliza — ^no !  the  wa»  too  just. 

Too  good  and  kind^but  ah  I  too  young  to  truit." 

Anna  retarn'd,  her  former  place  returned, 

And  hded  beauty  with  new  grace  rebloom'd ; 

And  if  some  whispers  of  the  past  were  heard, 

They  died  innaxiom,  as  no  cause  appeared; 

Bot  odier  cares  oo  Anna's  bosom  press'd, 

She  gaw  her  &ther  gloomy  and  distress'd ; 

He  died  o*erwhelm*d  with  debt,  and  soon  was 

shed 
T^  filial  sorrow  o*er  a  mother  dead : 
She  sought  £lisa*s  arms,  that  faithful  friend  was 

wed; 
Then  was  compaasion  by  the  countess  shown, 
And  all  th*  adventures  of  her  life  are  knowiL 

And  now  beyond  her  hopes — no  longer  tried 
Bf  slavish  awe— she  lived  a  yeoman's  bride ; 
Then  Uets'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  mind 
Was  careful,  cheerful,  vigilant,  and  kind ; 
The  gentle  husband  felt  supreme  delight, 
Blea'd  by  her  joy,  and  happy  in  her  sight ; 
He  saw  with  pride  in  every  friend  and  guest 
High  admiratitHi  and  regard  express'd : 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy, 
He  look'd  exulting  on  his  first-born  boy ; 
Tb  her  ibnd  breast  the  wife  her  infiint  strain'd, 
Some  feelings  utter'd,  some  were  not  explain'd ; 
And  she  enraptured  with  her  treasure  grew. 
The  nght  fiuniliar,  but  the  pleasure  new. 

Yet  there  appeared  within  that  tranquil  state 
Stnae  threatening  prospect  of  uncertain  fiite ; 
Between  the  married  when  a  secret  lies. 
It  iKakes  suspicion  from  enforced  disguise : 
SdU  tbooght  the  wife  upon  her  absent  friend, 
With  all  that  must  upon  her  truth  depend ; 
"  There  is  i>o  being  in  the  world  beside, 
Who  can  discover  what  that  friend  will  hide ; 
Who  knew  the  &ct,  knew  not  my  name  or  state. 
Who  these  can  tell  cannot  the  fact  relate ; 
Bat  thou,  Eliia,  canst  the  whole  impart, 
Aod  aU  my  safiBty  is  thy  generous  heart" 

Hix'd  with  tbeae  fears— but  light  and  transient 


Fled  yean  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease  : 
So  tiaaqnil  all.  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
For  days  of  gloom  unmix'd  prepared  the  way  { 
One  eve,  the  wife,  still  happy  in  her  state, 
Stag  gayly,  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate: 
Then  came  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread,  . 
Not  unofaMfved)  she  in  confusion  read ; 
The  sohaiance  this ;  **  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 
Thst  ihe  had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind ; 
While  poor  Eliza  had  from  place  to  place 
Been  lored  by  hope  to  labour  for  dbgrace ; 
That  every  scheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
Pain'd  while  be  lived,  and  perish'd  when  he  died." 
She  then  of  want  in  angry  style  complain'd, 
Her  child  a  burden  to  her  life  remained, 
Her  kindred  shnnn'd  her  prayers,  no  friend  her 
sool  sttstain'd. 

"  Tet  why  neglected  f    Dearest  Anna  knew 
Her  worth  ouce  tried,  her  friendship  ever  true ; 
She  hoped,  she  trusted,  though  by  wants  oppreas'd. 
To  lock  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breast; 
Tet,  vex'd  by  trouble,  must  apply  to  one. 
For  kindness  due  to  her  fi>r  kindness  done." 

In  Anna's  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  face 
Flushings  of  dread  had  momentary  plaoe: 


I  must,"  she  jtadged,  **  these  cruel  lines  expose. 
Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile, 
**  Anna,  your  friend  has  not  a  friendly  style  : 
Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fair  lady  dwell, 
Who  boasts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  tell  f" 
"At  school,"  she  answer'd :  he  '*At  school !"  repUed ; 
**  Nay,  then  I  know  the  secrets  you  would  hide : 
Some  longings  these,  without  dispute. 
Some  youthful  l^pings  for  forbidden  fruit : 
Why  so  disorder'd,  love  ?  are  such  the  crime* 
That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  ? 
Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
In  perfect  peace— jrou  find  you  are  confess'd." 

This  cloud,  though  paat,  alarm'd  the  conscious 
wife. 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  for  her  life  ; 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer. 
That  her  Eliza  wonld  a  sister  spare  : 
If  she  agaiifr— but  was  there  cause  f— should  send. 
Let  her  direct — and  then  she  named  a  friend  : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust. 
And  stiU  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  ui^ust : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  opprcss'd* 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest. 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  bad  cause  to  dread  >-« 

**  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
That  thus  Eliza's  friendship  wis  to  close  T 
No !  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain. 
To  break  the  friendly  bond,  she  strove  in  vain : 
Ask'd  she  for  silence  7  why  so  loud  the  call, 
And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  T 
By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  bind 
And  check  the  movements  of  an  injured  mind  ? 
Poor  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  proud  to  show 
What  dangerous  secrets  I  may  safely  know : 
Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convey'd. 
Have  many  a  noble  house  in  ruins  laid  : 
Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  beset. 
And  urged  by  want,  I  shall  be  faithful  yet ; 
But  what  temptation  may  from  these  arise, 
To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise. 
Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  care — 
For  who  ofiends,  must  for  offence  prepare." 

Perplex'd,  dismay'd,  the  wife  foresaw  her  doom ; 
A  day  deforr'd  was  yet  a  day  to  come ; 
But  still,  though  painful  her  suspended  state. 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  fate ; 
Better  to  die  than  Stafibrd's  scorn  to  meet. 
And  her  strange  friend  perfaapa  would  be  discreet : 
Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  appeal 
To  woman's  feelings,  begging  her  to  feel ; 
With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men. 
And  her  tears  foiling  spoke  beyond  the  pen ; 
Eliza's  silence  she  again  implored. 
And  promised  all  that  prudence  could  afford. 

For  looks  composed  and  careless  Anna  tried ; 
She  seem'd  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sigh'd : 
The  ftithful  husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
**  What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press. 
That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  redress  f* 
"None,  none,"  she  answer'd,  with  a  look  so 

kind. 
That  the  fond  man  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repose. 
In  Aima's  cheek  revived  the  faded  rose ; 
M 
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A  hue  like  this  the  western  sky  displays. 
That  glows  a  while,  and  withers  as  we  gaze. 

Again  the  friend's  tormenting  letter  caroe^ 
"  The  wants  she  sufler'd  were  affection's  shame ; 
She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terrors  led. 
Unhappy  fruit !  but  of  a  lawful  bed : 
Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bliss  in  life, 
The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife ; 
While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want. 
To  starve  on  trifles  that  the  happy  grant ; 
Poorly  for  all  her  faithful  silence  paid, 
And  tantalized  by  ineffectual  aid : 
She  could  not  thus  a  beggar's  lot  endure ; 
She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure : 
If  they  were  friends,  then  equal  be  their  lot. 
And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not.* 

Despair  and  terror  seized  the  wife,  to  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind ; 
Money  she  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dress 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress : 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woe^ 
That  envy's  self  might  on  the  view  repose; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal, 
And  painted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feel. 

Yes !  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  face, 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place ; 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien. 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul  were  seen. 

or  some  mysterious  ill  the  husband  sure. 
Desired  to  trace  it,  lor  he  hoped  to  cure ; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  auend  a  cottage  on  the  green  ; 
Love,  loath  to  wound,  endured  conjecture  long. 
Till  fear  would  speak,  and  spoke  in  language 
strong. 

*'  All  I  must  know,  my  Anna- -truly  know 
Whence  these  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  flow ; 
Give  me  thy  grief,  and  (  will  fairly  prove 
Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love." 

Now  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became. 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  love  with  shame ; 
But  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide. 
Prescribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

"  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said — "  But  why  disclose 
A  woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woes  I 
Tes,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints. 
The  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  distress  fche  paints : 
Something  we  do^but  she  afflicts  me  still. 
And  says,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will ; 
This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  excuse. 
Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refuse ; 
But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign, 
And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine. 
The  husband  doubted  ;  he  was  kind  but  cool : — 
**  'Tis  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 
Once    more  then,  love,  once  more  the  sufferer 

aid, — 
I  too  can  pity,  but  I  must  upbraid ; 
Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  free. 
Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  wife  again  despatch'd  the  useless  bribe. 
Again  essay 'd  her  terrors  to  describe ; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace. 
And  begg'd  her  offerings  for  a  time  might 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on : 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart. 
In  Stafford's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art ; 


Not  long  they  lasted— this  determined  foe 
Knew  all  her  claims,  and  nothing  would  forego; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read, 
**  My  child,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  is  dead : 
Heaven  has  my  infant."—"  Heartless  wretch !"  she 

cried, 
•*  Is  this  thy  joy  ?" — **  I  am  no  longer  tied  : 
Now  will  I,  hastening  to  my  friend,  partake 
Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  forsake ; 
Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move. 
Save  that  my  friend  enjoys  a  husband's  love.** 

Complaint  and  threats  so  strong  the  wife  amazed. 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage  neighbour  gazed  ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betray'd  her  grief; 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  relief. 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refuse  assent. 
And  knew  her  selfish  friend  would  not  relent; 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay'd  the  task« 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compell'd  to  ask ; 
Unknown  to  him  some  object  fill'd  her  mind. 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  : 
They  sate  one  evening,  each  absorb'd  in  gloom. 
When,  hark !  a  noise,  and,  rushing  to  the  room. 
The  friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  said,  **  I 
come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  mind. 
And  meeting  whisper'd,  '*  Is  Eliza  kind  T" 
Reserved  and  cool,  the  husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
To  naught  that  pass'd  between  the  stranger  friend 
And  his  meek  partner  seem'd  he  to  attend ; 
But,  anxious,  listen'd  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  gnest  aflbid ; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  such  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  guest. 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  possessed ; 
Lofly  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  to  speak : 
As  mute  she  listen'd  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  friend  sate  laughing  and  at  ease  the  while. 
Telling  her  idle  tales  with  all  the  glee 
Of  careless  and  tmfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  sense  he  knew  his  wife  endued. 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  view'd; 
Her  speech  was  low,  her  every  look  convey'd— 
"  I  am  a  slave  subservient  and  afraid." 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanish'd  if  she  sjwke. 
The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied. 
And  her  assertions  doubted  or  denied  ; 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook, 
Wo^truck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look. 

*'  There  is,"  said  Stafllurd,  *'  yes,  there  is  a  cause— 
This  creature  frights  her,  overpowers,  and  awes.** 
Six  weeks  had   pass'd — ^"In  truth,  my  love,  this 

friend 
Has  liberal  notions ;  what  does  she  intend  f 
Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  stay 
Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  away  7" 

Confused  the  wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth, 
"  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  youth." 
**  Tis  well,"  said  StafiR>rd ; "  then  your  loves  renew ; 
Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,  will  be  few." 

Though  playful  this,  she  felt  too  much  distress'd 
T*  admit  the  consolation  of  a  jest ; 
III  she  reposed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh, 
And,  murmuring  forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die ; 
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Witli  im^eii  eye,  slow  pace,  and  pallid  cheek, 
&e  look'd  confusion,  and  she  fear'd  to  speak. 

All  this  the  iHend  beheld,  for,  quick  of  sight. 
She  knew  the  husband  eager  for  her  flight ; 
And  that  by  force  alone  she  coald  retain 
The  lasting  comforts  she  had  hope  to  gain : 
She  DOW  perceived,  to  win  her  post  for  life, 
Sbe  most  infuse  fresh  terrors  in  the  wife ; 
Most  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adieu, 
And  boldly  claim  the  object  in  her  view : 
She  saw  the  husband's  love,  and  knew  the  power 
Her  friend  might  use  in  some  propitious  hour. 

Meantime  the  anxious  wife,  from  pure  distress 
Avoming  courage,  said,  *'  I  will  confess ;" 
Bui  with  her  children  felt  a  parent's  pride. 
And  sought  once  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 

Oflended,  grieved,  impatient,  Staflbrd  bore 
The  odious  change  till  he  could  bear  no  more  ; 
A  friend  to  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain. 
He  held  all  fraud  and  cunning  in  disdain ; 
But,  fraud  to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect. 
For  once  he  fled  to  measures  indirect* 

One  day  the  friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
Tht  guest  with  care  adom'd,  and  named  her  home : 
To  please   the  eye,  there  curious    prints  were 

placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letters  and  music,  on  a  table  laid. 
The  fiiTourite  studies  of  the  fiiir  betray 'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  the  toilet  spread. 
And  the  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed. 

In  Anna's  looks  and  foiling  tears  were  seen 
Bow  inieresring  had  their  subjects  been : 
"  0 !  then,  **  resumed  the  friend,  **  I  plainly  find 
That  yon  and  Staffi>rd  know  each  other's  mind ; 
1  lansK  depart,  must  on  th*e  world  be  thrown, 
like  one  discarded,  worthless,  and  unknown ; 
Bot  shall  I  carry,  and  lo  please  a  foe, 
A  painful  secret  in  my  boeom  ?    No ! 
.  Think  not  jroar  friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
Beneath  yoar  foot,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead  ; 
I  have  some  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 
The  seom  of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade : 
Would  not  3rour  word,  your  slightest  wish,  efiect 
All  that  I  hope,  petition,  or  expect  f 
The  power  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline — 
Proof  that  you  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 
There  was  a  time,  when  I,  a  tender  maid, 
Flew  St  a  call,  and  yonr  desires  obey'd ; 
A  voy  mother  to  the  child  became, 
Cinioled  your  sorrow,  and  conceal'd  your  shame ; 
Bat  now,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
Too  thrust  a  bosom  friend,  despised  and  poor ; 
That  child  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
The  hard  ungrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 

Here  paused  the  guest,  and   Aima   cried    at 
length— 
**  Ton  try  me,  cruel  friend !  besrond  my  strength ; 
Would  I  had  been  beside  my  infant  laid. 
Where  none  would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  upbraid." 

In  Anna's  kx>ks  the  friend  beheld  despair ; 
Her  speech  she  sofien'd,  and  composed  her  air ; 
Yet,  while  professing  love,  she  answered  still — 
**  Yon  can  befriend  me.  but  you  want  the  wilL" 
They  parted  thus,  and  Anna  went  her  way. 
To  shed  her  secret  sorrows,  and  to  pray. 

Siaflbid,  amosed  with  books,  and  f<md  of  home, 
By  reading  oft  dispeU'd  the  evening  gloom ; 


History  or  tale—all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  pass'd  this  memomble  night 
The  listening  friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile ; 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while ; 
And  ere  sbe  fondly  bore  him  to  his  bed. 
On  his  fair  face  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  **  My  tale,"  said  he, 
**  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  sadness  be !" 

'*  The  Caliph  Harun,*  as  historians  tell, 
Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well ; 
Where  his  own  pleasures  were  not  touch'd,  to  men 
He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then  ; 
Harun  was  fond  of  fruits,  and  gardens  fair. 
And  wo  to  all  whom  be  found  poaching  there ! 
Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  boy, 
Elager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy ; 
His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  foncy  strong. 
He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  from  wrong ; 
When  by  the  caliph  in  the  garden  placed 
He  saw  the  treasures  which  be  long'd  to  taste ; 
And  ofl  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
Rich  hanging  fruits  with  rind  of  glowing  gold ; 
Too  long  he  stayed  forbidden  bliss  to  view. 
His  virtue  failing,  as  his  longings  grew  ; 
Athirst  and  wearied  with  the  noontide  heat. 
Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet ; 
With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood. 
Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touch'd  the  fragrant 

food; 
The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Charm'd  his  jroung  sense — he  ate,  and  was  undone ; 
When  the  fond  glutton  paused,  his  eyes  around 
He  tum'd,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  found ; 
Pleased  he  beheld  the  spy,  a  brother  page, 
A  friend  allied  in  office  and  in  age ; 
Who  promised  much  that  secret  be  would  be. 
But  high  the  price  he  fix'd  on  secrecy. 

** '  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,' 
Began  the  boy, '  where  would  your  sorrows  end  ? 
In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
The  caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage : 
I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive. 
Writhing  in  pangs — ^but  come,  my  friend !  revive ; 
Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
Could  not  have  saved  you  from  terrific  pains ; 
I  scorn  such  meanness  ;  and,  if  not  in  debt, 
Would  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set* 

**  The  hint  was  strong ;  young  Osmyn  search'd 
his  store 
For  bribes,  and  found  he  soon  could  bribe  no  more ; 
That  time  arrived,  for  Osmjrn's  stock  was  small. 
And  the  young  tyrant  now  possess'd  it  all ; 
The  cruel  youth,  with  his  companions  near. 
Gave  the  broad  hint  that  raised  the  sudden  fear ; 
Th'  ungenerous  insult  now  was  daily  shown. 
And  Osmyn's  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flown ; 
Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  foncy  strong 
Drew  forms  of  suffering,  a  tormenting  throng  ; 
He  felt  degraded,  and  the  struggling  mind 
Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resigned  ; 
And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  prayers  obtain'd 
Was  truce  from  insult,  while  Uie  fears  remain'd. 


•The  sovereign  here  meant  is  the  Haroun  Alraschld, 
or  Harun  al  Rashid,  who  died  early  in  the  nfaith  century  ; 
be  is  often  the  hearer,  and  sometimes  the  hero^  of  stale 
in  the  Arabbm  Nights'  Entertainments. 
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«  One  day  it  chtnced  that  this  degraded  boy         i 
And  tyrant  friend  were  fix'd  at  their  employ  %         \ 
Who  now  had  thrown  restraint  and  (brm  aside. 
And  ibr  his  bribe  in  plainer  speech  applied : 
*  Long  have  I  waited,  and  the  last  supply 
Was  but  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
But  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave, 
My  speech  shall  praise    thee,   and    my  nlence 
save.' 

**  Osmyn  had  ibond,  in  many  a  dreadful  day. 
The  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  seem'd  in  play : 
He  begg'd  forbearance ;  '  I  have  not  to  give ; 
Spare  me  a  while,  although  'tis  pain  to  live : 
O!  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  possessed 
To  war  with  life,  I  now  had  been  at  rest' 

'''So  fond  of  death,*  replied  the  boy,  *  'tis  plain 
Thou  hast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain ; 
But  to  the  caliph  were  a  secret  shown. 
Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  unknown.' 

**  Now,  says  the  story,  in  a  closet  near. 
The  monarch,  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  hear ; 
There  oft  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne. 
To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

"The  ule   proceeds,  when    first   the    caliph 
found 
That  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  finown'd : 
And  swore  in  wrath,  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
Far  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
But  gentler  movements  soothed  his  ruflRed  mind, 
And  his  own  failings  uught  him  to  be  kmd. 

**  Relenting  thoughts  then  painted  Osmyn  young. 
His  passion  urgent,  and  temptation  strong ; 
And  that  he  suffered  from  that  villain  spy 
Pains  wofM  than  death  till  he  desired  to  die; 
Then  if  his  morals  had  received  a  stain. 
His  bitter  sorrows  made  him  pure  again : 
To  Reason,  Pity  lent  her  generous  aid. 
For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd; 
And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  boy  restored 
To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 
Who  from  his  ofiice  and  his  country  drove 
That  traitor  fnend,  whom  pains  nor  prayers  could 

move; 
Who  raised  the  fean  no  mortal  could  endure, 
And  then  with  cruel  avarice  sold  the  cure. 

**  My  tale  is  ended  ;  but,  to  be  applied, 
I  must  describe  the  place  where  caliphs  hide." 

Here  both   the   females   look'd    alarm'd,  dis- 
tress'd, 
W.ith  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  express'd. 

**  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed. 
Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste ; 
Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 
That  she  had  honour'd  and  proclaim'd  her  home : 
To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid. 
For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  play'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spiead. 
And  a  fire  gleam*d  upon  a  crimson  bed.'' 

He  paused,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  joy  the  wife 
Felt  the  new  en  of  her  changeful  life ; 
Frankness  and  love  appear'd  in  StaSbrd's  face. 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  give  place. 

Twice  made  the  guest  an  efibrt  to  sustain 
H^r  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain. 
Nor  could  suppress  her  shame,  nor  ooold  support 
her  pain: 


Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  guilt,  her  folly,  and  her  flight  ; 
Then  sought  unseen  her  miserable  home. 
To  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  waato  to 
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She  hsih  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  han^ 
Open  as  dsy  for  melting  charity ; 

Yet,  noCwithsUukdiDg,  being  Incenaed,  is  fltat 

Her  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observ'<L 

Hewy  IV.  Part.  1.  act  tv.  sci 

^Three  or  four  wenches  where  I  stood  cried— 

"AJasi  good  soult"  and  forgave  Mm  with  all  their 
hearts :  but  there  is  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them ;  If 
Casar  had  slabb'd  their  mother^  they  would  have  doaa 
no  lees. 

JuUua  Ceuar,  act  L  ec  2. 

Howdosti    Art  cold  1 
Vm  cold  myself— Where  Is  t&e  straw,  my  Cdlowt 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  preciotis. 

King  LeoTf  aet  IL  ac  & 

Femalis  there  are  of  unsuspicious  maud. 
Easy  and  sof\,  and  credulous  and  kind ; 
Who,  when  oflended  for  the  twentieth  time. 
Will  hear  th'  offender  and  forgive  the  crime : 
And  there  are  others  whom  like  these  to  cheat. 
Asks  but  the  humblest  effort  of  deceit ; 
But  they,  once  injured,  feel  a  strong  disdain. 
And,  seldom  pardoning,  never  trust  again ; 
Urged  by  religion,  they  forgive — but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  and  never  more  forget: 
Those  are  like  wax— apply  them  to  the  fire. 
Melting,  they  take  th'  im'pressions  you  desire; 
Easy  to  mould,  and  fashion  as  you  please,' 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : — 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain. 
But  once  impress'd  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade ; 
And  brought  bis  lady,  who,  their  children  dead. 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  fled : 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  seen. 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  sereiM ; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  couple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few : 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assail'd. 
In  vain  resisted—hope  and  science  fail'd  : 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
'*  Poor  merchant  Paul !  what  think  ye  ?  will  he 

wed? 
A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religious  man. 
Thus  can  he  rest?— I  wonder  if  he  can." 

He  too,  aa  grief  subsided  in  his  mind. 
Gave  place  to  notions  of  congenial  kind : 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before ; 
His  yean  were  forty — he  might  pass  for  noce ; 
Composed  his  features  were,  his  atatnre  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow ; 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plain. 
The  colour  pvrple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  lew,  and  special  was  his  eaie 
In  simplest  tema  his  pnrpoae  to  declase ; 
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A  man  atoie  civil,  sober,  and  discreet. 
Mora  gnve  and  courteous,  you  could  seldom  meet : 
Tbtragh  fingal  he,  yet  sumpUious  was  his  board. 
As  if  ID  ptuYe  how  much  he  could  aBord ; 
For  though  resenred  himself,  he  loved  to  see 
Hii  table  plenteous,  and  his  neighbours  firee : 
Aaong  these  friends  he  sat  in  solemn  style. 
And  lardy  soA^'d  to  a  sober  smile ; 
ror  this  observant  friends  their  reasons  gave — 
"Concerns  so  vast  would  make  the  idlest  grave : 
And  for  such  man  to  be  of  language  free, 
Wsokl  seem  inooograoos  as  a  singiiig  tree : 
Trees  have  their  music,  but  the  birds  they  shield 
ike  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield ; 
£Mch  ample  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends. 
As  this  rich  merchant  cheers  his  happy  friends  !*' 

In  the  same  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  gentle  lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
Neither  in  lUe's  decline,  nor  bloom  of  youth, 
Ooe  tuned  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth  : 
Bf  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred, 
^  looked  on  lovers  with  a  virgin's  dread : 
Deceivers,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they, 
Aod  harmless  beauty  their  purauit  and  prey ; 
At  bad  as  giants  in  the  ancient  times 
Were  modem  lovers,  and  the  same  their  crimes : 
Soon  as  she  beard  of  her  all-cunquering  charms. 
At  once  she  fled  to  her  defensive  arms ; 
CoDo'd  o'er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told. 
And  statue-like,  was  motionlike  and  cold ; 
From  prayer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  pray*d. 
Ere  the  bard  stone  became  the  yielding  maid — 
A  difierent  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued. 
Aod  tum'd  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood : 
Whatever  jrooth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
"  He  came  to  rob  her,  and  she  scom'd  his  art ; 
Aod  who  of  raptures  once  presimed  to  speak. 
Told  listening  maids  he  thought  them  fond  and 

weak: 
But  should  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 
In  few  plain  words,  and  beg  a  yet  or  nay. 
He  would  deserve  an  answer  just  and  plain, 
Sinre  adulation  only  moved  diadain — 
Sir,  if  my  friends  object  not,  come  again.'* 

Hence  our  brave  lover,  though  he  liked  the  face. 
Praised  not  a  feature— dwelt  not  on  a  grace ; 
But  in  the  simplest  terias  declared  his  state, 
**  A  widow'd  man,  who  wish'd  a  virtuous  mate ; 
Who  fear'd  neglect,  and  was  compell'd  to  trust 
Dependanu  wasteful,  idle,  or  uxyust; 
Or  should  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy. 
At  best,  they  could  not  help  him  to  ei\joy. 
Hot  with  her  perK>n  and  her  prudence  blest. 
His  acts  would  prosper,  and  his  soul  have  rest : 
Would  she  be  his  T'— *'  Why  that  was  much  to  say ; 
She  would  consider  :  he  a  while  might  stay ; 
She  liked  his  mannen,  and  believed  his  word ; 
He  did  not  flatter,  flattery  she  abhorr'd : 
h  was  her  happy  lot  in  pe^ce  to  dwell — 
Would  change  make  better  what  waa  now  ao  well  T 
Bat  she  would  ponder.*' — **  Thia,'*  he  aaid,  **  waa 

kind,"  • 
And   begg'd   to  know  **  when  ahe  had  fix'd  her 

mind." 
Romantic  maidena  woald  have  arom'd  the  air. 
And  the  cool  prudence  of  a  mind  ao  fair ; 
But  well  it  pleased  thia  wiaer  maid  to  And 
Her  owB  mild  virtuM  in  her  lover'a  mind. 
18 


llis  wwridly   wealiii  she    sought,  and  quickly 
grew 
Pleased  with  her  search,  and  happy  in  the  vt«w 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abuuduii  stores. 
Of    rooms  whose  treasures  prew'd  the  groaning 

floors; 

And  ^e  of  clerks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army,  on  a  public  day. 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye,  or  rosy  cheek  f 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow *d  state, 
Fix'd  by  her  friend,  excited  no  debate ;     " 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart. 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art : 
In  his  engagemenu  ahe  had  no  concern ; 
He  taught  her  not,  nor  had  ahe  wiah  to  learn; 
On  him  in  all  occaaiona  she  relied, 
Uia  word  her  aurety,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 

When  ship  was  launch'd,  and  merchant  Paul  had 
share, 
A  bounteous  foast  became  the  lady*s  care ; 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made. 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

Caird  by  this  du^  on  a  certain  day. 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array. 
Forth  from  her   room  with   measured  step   she 

came. 
Proud  of  th'  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame : 
The  husband  met  her  at  hii(  study-door — 
**  This  way,  my  love— one  moment  and  no  more : 
A  trifling  Inisiness    you  will  uixlentand, 
The  law  requires  that  you  affix  your  hand  ; 
But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
Why  fonns  like  th^  have  been  prescribed  by 

laws." 
Then  from  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose, 
And  with  much  quickness  hurried  off* his  proM ; 
That  **  Ellen  Paul  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed. 
And  forasmuch"— said  she,  **  I've  no  distrust. 
For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 
Our  friends  are  waiting — where  am  I  to  sign  f 

There ! Now    be    ready  when    we  meet   to 

dine." 

This  said,  she  hurried  off  In  great  delight. 
The  ship  was  launch'd,  and  joyful  was  ihe  night. 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain, 
Thia  aerioua  merchant  waa  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artful,  sober  knave. 
And  ten  times  worse  for  maimerB  cool  and  grave, 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas !  'tis  true ;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  soften  crime,  that  cannot  be  denied  ; 
And  might  have  labour'd  many  a  tedious  verse 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse  : 
He  it  confess'd,  that  long,  with  troubled  look. 
This  trader  view'd  a  huge  accompting  bo«»k 
(Tlis  former  marriage  for  a  time  delay 'd 
The  dreaded  hour,  the  present  lent  its  aid  ;) 
But  he  too  clearly  saw  the  evil  day. 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus  by  connecting  with  his  sorrows  crime. 
He  gain'd  a  portion  of  uneasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  injured  lady  saw. 
What  love  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law ; 
His  guilt,  her  folly — these  at  once  impress'd 
Their  lasting  foelings  on  her  guileless  braast 
m3 
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**  Shame  I  can  b«tr/*  the  eried,  **  and  want  sua- 
tain,  * 

But  will  not  aee  this  guilty  wretch  again ;" 
For  all  was  lost,  and  he,  with  many  a  tear, 
Confess'd  the  fituli— she  turning  scom*d  to  hear. 
To  legal  claim  he  yielded  all  his  worth. 
But  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wroth, 
Nor  to  their  debtor  would  a  part  allow ; 
And  where  to  live  he  knew  not— knew  not  how. 

The  wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man,  but  she  would  not  relent : 
Thenceforth  she  utter'd  with  indignant  tone, 
**  I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone." 
lie  would  turn  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school ;  the  very  streets  would  sweep. 
To  show  his  love.—**  It  was  already  shown  : 
And  her  affliction  should  be  all  her  own. 
His  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch'd  her 

heart. 
But  from  his  meanneas  she  resolved  to  part" 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  beside 
Its  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried, 
**  Welcome— yea !  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can. 
The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man ; 
Welcome  this  low  thatch'd  roof,  this  shaUer*d 

door. 
These  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor ; 
Welcome,  my  envied  neighboon ;  this,  to  yon. 
Is  all  familial^— all  to  me  is  new ; 
You  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal ; 
Your  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terron  feel. 
Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  you  to  conceal ; 
What  your  coarM  feelings  bear  without  ofience. 
Disgusts  my  taste,  and  poisons  every  sense: 
Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  hear, 
Of  wanton  women,  and  of  men  severe ; 
There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound. 
And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound  ; 
Noise  of  dull  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  words. 
Will  be  the  music  that  this  lane  aflbrds ; 
Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
The  huntan  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
Hard  is  my  fate !  yet  easier  to  sustain 
Than  to  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
A  grave  impostor!  who  expects  to  meet, 
In  such  gray  locks  ant)  gravity,  deceit  f 
Wh^re  the  sea  rages,  and  the  billows  roar. 
Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore ; 
But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried, 
When  o'er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked  tide. 
Sinking  nnwam'd,  they  execrate  the  shock, 
And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rock." 

A  frowning  world  had  now  the  man  to  dread. 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred ; 
Pining  in  grieC  beset  with  constant  care. 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  wife — but  she  abjured  the  name — 
Endured  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame ; 
When  lo !  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side. 
In  nature  something,  as  in  blood  allied. 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave. 
And  show'd  a  kindness  she  disdain'd  to  crave. 

Frugal  and  rich  the  man,  and  frugal  grew 
The  sister  mind,  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  further  still ;  the  temperate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed : 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  grave  consigned. 
Left  the  good  kinsman  lo  the  kindred  mind ; 


Assured  that  law,  with  spell  secure  and  tigfa^ 
Had  iSx'd  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right 

Now  to  her  ancient  residence  removed. 
She  lived  as  widow,  well  endow*d  and  loved. 
Decent  her  uUe  was,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor : 
The  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  reliaC 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  giief ; 
A  plain  and  homely  charity  had  ahe, 
And  loved  the  objects  of  her  alms  to  see ; 
With  her  own  hands  she  dress'd  the  savoury  meat, 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  receipt; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  injured  wives  relate. 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fiite ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  viras  known 
So  vile,  so  mean,  so  cruel  as  her  own. 

This  bmmteous  lady  kept  an  active  spy. 
To  search  th'  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dame — 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  same : 
No  practised  villain  could  a  victim  find 
Than  this  stem  lady  more  completely  blind ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Received  th'  ofilender,  or  forgot  th'  ofience : 
But  the  kind  servant  to  the  thrice>pmved  knave 
A  fourth  time  listened,  and  the  past  forgare. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  was  blithe  and  gay. 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  and  stole  her  love  away ; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew. 
To  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do : 
Yet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  g^reat  her  pain. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  with  villain  ait. 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonized  her  heart  ; 
He  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  call'd  her  friend  ,* 
Five  yeara  she  suflTer'd — ^he  had  reveird  five- 
Then  came  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead ; 
And  he,  a  wandering  pauper,  wanting  bread ; 
His  body  wasted,  wither*d  life  and  limb. 
When  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  him  : 
Nay,  she  was  sure  that  should  he  now  survive. 
No  better  husband  would  be  left  alive ; 
For  him  she  moum'd,  and  then,  alone  and  poor. 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  lady's  door : 
Ten  yean  she  served,  and.  mercy  her  employ. 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  mistress  and  the  maid,  desigo'd 
Elach  other's  aid^^ne  cautious,  and  both  kind : 
Oft  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  sigh 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by ; 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  home  arrive. 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labourinf  for  the  hive. 

The  busy  people  of  a  mason's  yard 
The  curious  lady  view'd  with  much  regard ; 
With  steady  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly-working  saw  ; 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  see 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry  : 
Cold  was  the  season,  and  confined  their  view, 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  merry  were  the  crew  ; 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait. 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  freight; 
Within  the  pannien  on  an  ass  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portion  paid ; 
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This  be  retold,  and,  with  each  trifling  gift, 
Ikde  thift  to  live,  and  wretched  was  the  shift. 

Nor  Will  it  be  by  eveiy  reader  told 
Who  was  thia  humble  trader,  poor  and  old. 
lo  Ttio  an  author  would  a  name  rappreai. 
From  the  leaat  hint  a  reader  leama  to  gueae ; 
or  children  loat  our  novels  aometimee  treat. 
We  never  care — aasured  again  to  meet : 
la  Tiin  the  writer  for  concealment  trieo. 
We  trace  hie  purpoae  under  all  disguise ; 
Niy,  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone, 
or  whom  we  wot — they  will  appear  anon ; 
Cor  &voorites  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie, 
Sanrive  th^  caniMt — nay,  they  cannot  die ; 
Now,  as  thcM  tricks  and  stratagems  are  known, 
Tii  best,  at  ooce,  the  simfde  truth  to  own. 

His  was  the  boaband ;  in  an  humble  shed 
He  nightly  slept,  and  daily  sought  his  bread : 
Once  for  relief  the  weary  man  applied ; 

*  Your  wife  is  rich,"  the  angry  vestry  cried : 
Alsil  be  dared  not  to  his  wife  complain. 
Feeling  her  wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain : 
Bf  Tirioos  methods  he  had  tried  to  live, 

Bot  not  one  eflbrt  would  subsistence  give  x 

He  was  an  usher  in  a  school,  till  noise 

Made  him  less  able  than  the  weaker  boya ; 

Ob  fpsaages  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 

StioTe  names,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain ; 

Eaeh  small  employment  in  each  neighbouring  town 

Bf  torn  he  took,  to  lay  as  quickly  down : 

For.  foch  his  &te,  he  iail'd  in  all  he  plann*d, 

And  nothing  proaper*d  in  his  luckless  hand. 

At  his  oU  home,  his  motive  half  suppreasM, 
He  waght  no  more  for  riches,  but  for  rest : 
There  lived  the  bounteous  wife,  and  at  her  gate 
He  Mw  m  cheerful  groupa  the  needy  vrait ; 
"  Had  he  a  right  with  bolder  hope  t'  apply  r* 
He  ask'd,  was  ansvrer'd,  and  went  groaning  by : 
For  tome  remains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride. 
Forbade  a  prayer  he  knew  would  be  denied. 

Thos  was  the  grieving  man,  with  burden'd  aa, 
Seen  day  bf  day  along  the  street  to  pass : 
"Who  is  he,  Somn  T  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
He  never  calls ;  do  make  him,  if  you  can." 
The  eooseioQs  damael  still  delay'd  to  speak, 
She  itopp'd  confuaed.  and  had  her  words  to  aeek ; 
Fna  Susan's  ieara  ^  fact  her  mistress  knew. 
And  cried-^  The  wretch !  what  acheme  has  he 

in  view? 
b  ^  hb  lot  ¥— but  let  him,  let  him  feel— 
Who  wants  the  courage,  not  the  vrill  to  steal." 

A  dreadful  winter  came,  each  day  aevere, 
Maty  when  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  clear ; 
And  itiU  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load, 
^I^toniing  aknfv,  and  shivering  on  the  road : 
The  lady,  still  relentless,  saw  him  come. 
And  laid,  **!  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  home  T— 

*  A  hot !  a  hovel  .***— ^*  Then  his  fiite  appears 

To  mit  his  crime."— •«  Yea,  lady,  not  his  years  ;— 
^ol  nor  his  suflferings.  nor  that  form  decayU"— 
"  Well !  let  the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid ; 
Ton  most  the  vileness  of  his  acts  allow."— 
"  And  you,  dear  lady,  that  he  foels,  it  now."— 
*Wbeo  such  dissemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect, 
^  they  the  pity  they  refused  eipect  f 
He  dmt  doth  evil,  evU  shall  he  dread."— 
"The  now,"  qnoch  Susan,  **  ftUs  upon  hb  bed- 
It  blows  beside  the  thatch— it  melts  upon  his  head." 


.« '^ig  weakness,  child,  Qsr  grieving  guilt  to  ieeL" — 
**  Tea,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  his  bare   dress   appears  his  shriveU'd 

skin. 
And  ill  he  (ares  without,  and  worse  within  ! 
With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow. 
What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  suflbrer  know  .*"— 
•*  Think  on  his  crime."— ••  Yes,  sure,  'twas  vary 

wrong; 
But  look,  (God  bless  him  t)  how  he  gropes  along.** — 
**  Brought  me  to  shame."— **0!  yes,  I  know  it 

•U; 
What  cutting  blast !  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl ; 
He  freeaes  as  he  moves ;  he  dies !  if  he  should  fall. 
With  cruel  fieroeneaa  drives  this  icy  sleet. 
And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  the  street. 
In  sight  of  Christians  ?— There !  at  last,  he  lies  ;— 
Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise : 
He  cannot  live." — **  But  is  he  fit  to  die  f*— 
Here  Susan  softly  muttered  a  reply, 
Look'd  round  the  room,  said  something  of  its 


Dives  the  rich,  and  Laiams  at  his  gate ; 
And  then  aloud — **  In  pity  do  behold 
The  man  affirighten'd,  weeping,  trembling,  cold : 
O !  how  *hoae  flakes'  of  snow  their  entrance  win 
Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  iroat  within ; 
His  very  heart  seems  ftoien  as  he  goes. 
Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes : 
He  tried  lo  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move. 
And  he  so  tum*d  his  piteous  looks  above ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  oppoaed. 
And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed : 
Poor  suffering  object !  yea,  for  ease  jrou  pny'd. 
And  God  will  hear— he  only,  Fm  aftaid." 

**  Peace !  Susan,  peace !   Pain  ever  ibllows  sin." 
— ^Ah!  then,"  thought  Susan,  ''when  will  ours 

begin? 
When  reach'd  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire ! 
Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed  ; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate. 
With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state ; 
There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 
And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  blase ; 
The  sullen,  smoky  blaxe,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past : 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid. 
To  sink  to  rest— indeed,  I  am  afiraid."— 
**Know   you   his  conduct  ?"-**  Yes,  indeed,  I 

know — 
And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wmd  and  snow: 
Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threatening  storm  we  hear. 
But  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear." — 
**  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  the  siorm  defied. 
Wilful  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide ;" 
Said  the  stem  lady^-^  Tis  in  vain  to  feel ; 
Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  lor  our  meal." 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began. 
And  otter'd  as  she  went—**  The  poor  old  man  !** 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever>]rielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady's  part. 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wrong 
To  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  long. 

*«No   more    the   wretch   would  she  receive 
again. 
No  more  behold  him— but  she  would  sustain ; 
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Gr*«t  hjf  oSene*,  and  evil  was  hit  mind* — 
But  he  had  Mifier'd,  and  the  would  be  kind : 
8ke   ipura'd   aucfa    baaenen,  and   ahe   ibond 

within 
A  fair  acqoiital  rram  to  ibol  a  ain ; 
Yet  thu  too  eiyd,  and  niiiat  of  Heaven  aspect 
To  be  rejected,  bim  thould  the  reject." 

SiMan  wat  aomnon'd ;  **  Vm  abeot  lo  do 
A  Ibolish  act,  in  part  tedaced  by  you ; 
Go  to  the  creatore,  ny  that  I  intend, 
Foe  to  hit  tine,  to  be  hit  ■orrow'a  friend ; 
Take,  for  hit  pretent  comibrtt,  food  and  wine. 
And  mark  hit  feelingt  at  thit  act  of  mine : 
Obterve  if  tharoe  be  o'er  hit  featuret  tpread, 
By  hit  own  victim  to  be  toothed  and  fed ; 
But,  thit  inform  him,  that  it  it  not  love 
That  proropta  my  heart,  that  dutiea  only  move : 
Say,  that  no  meritt  in  hit  favoor  plead, 
But  roiteriet  only,  and  hit  abject  need ; 
Not  bring  me  grovelling  thankt,  nor  high-flown 

praite; 
I  would  hit  tpiritt,  not  hit  fancy  raite ; 
Give  him  no  hope  that  I  tbail  ever  more 
A  man  to  vile  to  my  eateem  rettore ; 
But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  real, 
Hit  crimet  be  all  remember'd  and  confett'd  : 
I  know  not  all  that  form  the  tinner't  debt. 
But  there  it  one  that  he  mutt  not  forget." 

The  mind  of  Sutan  prompted  her  with  tpeed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  coorteoot  deed : 
All  that  wat  kind  the  wat  prepared  to  tay. 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day ; 
When  he  had  all  life't  oomfortt  by  hit  tide. 
Pity  might  deep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

Thit  done,  the  mittrett  felt  ditpoted  to  iook. 
At  tel^pproving,  on  a  piooa  book : 
Yet,  to  her  native  biea  ttill  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind  ; 
Bat  when,  long  muting  on  the  chilling  teene 
So  lately  patt— the  ftoat  and  tleet  to  keen— 
The  man*t  whole  mieery  in  a  tingle  view- 
Yet  !  the  could  think  tome  pity  wat  hit  doe. 

Thut  fix'd,  the  heard  not  her  Attendant  glide 
With  aoft  tlow  aCep— till,  atanding  by  her  tide, 
The  trembling  aervant  gaip'd   for   breath,  and 

thed 
Relieving  teaia,  then  ntter'd— ^  He  ia  dead  V 

^'Deadr  taid  the  ttarUed  lady.    -  Yea,  he 
fell 
Clote  at  the  door  where  he  wat  wont  to  dwell ; 
There  hit  tole  IHend,  the  att,  wat  ttanding  by. 
Half  dead  himtelf,  to  tee  hit  matter  die." 

*'  Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven !  for  want  of 
foodr— 
«*  No !  crutu  and  water  in  a  comer  ttood  ;— 
Tb  have  thit  plenty,  and  to  wait  ao  long. 
And  to  be  right  too  late,  it  doaUy  wrong: 
Then,  every  day  to  tee  him  totter  by, 
And  to  forbear-O !  what  a  heart  had  I !" 

**  Blame  me  not,  child ;  I  tremble  at  the  newa."— 
*'  Tit  my  own  heart,"  taid  Soaan,  **  I  aocuae: 
To  have  thit  money  in  my  pone — to  know 
What  grief  wat  hit,  and  what  lo  grief  we  owe : 
Tb  tee  him  often,  alwayt  lo  conceive 
How   he  moat  pine  and  languith,  groan  and 

grieve; 
And  every  day  in  eate  and  peace  to  dine. 
And  leat  in  comfort  .'—what  a  heart  ia 
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THE  WAGES. 

Tit  thoogfat  your  deer  doUi  hoM  yon  at  a  bty. 

3bMtt«f  ^tht  Sknm,  ta  ▼.  K.  S" 

I  choote  her  lor  mytelf : 

If  the  and  I  are  pleated,  what't  that  to  yoa 

aid. 

Let*t  tend  each  ene  to  hit  wtfis. 
Add  he  whoae  wife  It  moot  obedient 
Shall  win  the  wager. 

md. 

Now  by  the  world  It  It  a  lotty  wench, 
I  love  her  ten  timet  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

ib.  act  il  tc  L 

Couirmi  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade,  whote 


Credit,  and  prudence,  brooght  them  conttant  gaiat  ; 
Partnera  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  mntt  tncceed. 
When  they  had  fix'd  tome  little  time  in  life. 
Each  thought  of  taking  to  himaelf  a  wife ; 
At  men  in  trade  alike,  at  men  in  love 
They  teem'd  with  no  according  viewt  lo  move; 
At  certain  oret  in  outward  view  the  tame. 
They  thow'd  their  difietence  when  the  i 


Counter  wat  vain :  vrith  tpirit  atrang  and  high, 
'Twat  not  in  him  like  tuppUant  awain  to  aigh: 
**  Hia  wife  might  o'er  hia  men  and  maida  prenK 
And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  guide ; 
But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  with'd  to  do. 
She  mutt  not  know,  or  centure  if  ahe  knew; 
At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
On  aught  determined,  ao  it  wat  to  be  > 
How  it  a  man,"  he  atk'd,  **  for  butineta  fit. 
Who  to  a  female  can  hit  will  tubmit  I 
Abtent  a  while,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
Or  plainer  tpeech  pratume  to  quettioQ  why. 
But  all  be  tUent ;  and,  when  teen  again. 
Let  all  be  cheerful  ^-ahall  a  wife  complain  ? 
Friendt  1  invite,  and  who  ahall  dare  t*  object 
Or  look  on  them  with  codneit  or  neglect? 
No !  I  mutt  ever  of  my  honte  be  head. 
And,  thut  obey'd.  I  condeacend  to  wed." 

Clubb  heard  the  tpeech—**  My  firiend  ia  nice,' 
taid  he; 
"  A  wife  with  lett  retpect  will  do  for  bm  : 
How  it  he  certain  tuch  a  prixe  to  gain  f 
What  he  approvea,  a  lata  may  learn  ta  feign. 
And  to  aflbct  t*  obey,  till  die  begina  to  reign ; 
A  while  complying,  ahe  may  vary  then. 
And  be  aa  wivea  of  more  unwary  men  ; 
Betidet,  to  him  who  playa  anch  lordly  part 
How  thall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart  T 
Should  he  the  promited  confidenoe  refoae. 
She  may  another  more  confiding  choote ; 
May  thow  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide. 
And  wake  hit  jealouay,  and  wound  hia  pridei 
In  one  to  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  frieitd  I 
I  on  an  equal,  not  a  tiave,  depend  ; 
If  true,  my  confidence  it  wiaely  placed. 
And  being  felte,  the  only  ia  diagmoed." 

Clubb,  with  theae  notiona,  eaat  hia  eye  t 
And  one  to  eaay  aoon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  choMn  waa  of  food  repote ; 
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TkKMign  quick  to  anger,  ttiH  the  lored  to  tmile ; 
Aad  woaM  be  eahn  if  men  woaM  wait  a  while . 
Sht  knew  her  doty,  and  she  loved  her  way, 
Mere  pleaded  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey ; 
SbebMrd  her  prieat  with  reverence,  and  her  tpouie 
As  one  who  ttU  the  prewufe  of  her  vowt ; 
rsfful  tnd  civil,  all  her  friendt  ronfew^d, 
Gi?e  her  her  way.  and  the  woold  chooee  the  best ; 
Though  some,  indeed,  a  sly  remark  would  make. 
Give  ir  her  aot.  and  she  would  choose  to  take. 

All  this,  when  Clnbfo  some  cheerfbl  months  had 
spent, 
lie  aw.  confees'd,  and  said  he  was  content 

Counter  raeantiine  selected,  doobted.  weigh*d. 
And  thca  bfoaght  home  a  yoong  complying  maid ; 
A  lender  creature,  full  of  fears  as  charms. 
A  betuteons  nnrah'ng  from  iu  mother's  arms ; 
A  wft  tweet  btoseom.  soch  as  men  most  love. 
But  10  preserve  most  keep  it  in  the  stove : 
She  hsd  a  mild,  sobdaed,  expiring  look — 
R«i«e  bai  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook ; 
Leave  her  akme,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears — 
Chid^  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 
Fondly  she  pleaded,  and  would  gently  sigh. 
For  very  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why ; 
One  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid — 
llokl  op  the  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey*d ; 
Her  happy  husband  had  the  easiest  task— 
Saf  hot  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask ; 
She  sought  no  roaaons,  no  aflairs  she  knew, 
Of  bntiness  spoke  not,  and  had  naught  to  do. 

Oft  he  exclaimed,  ••  How  meek  !  how  mild  !  how 
kind! 
With  her  'twere  cniel  but  to  seem  unkhid  ; 
Thoogh  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave, 
h  pains  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve ; 
Tis  heaven  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
I  an  in  raptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
Bat  let  me  not.  my  friend,  your  envy  raise. 
No!  on  my  life,  your  patience  has  my  praise." 

Hta  friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  implied, 
"  What  need  of  patience  T  to  himself  he  cried : 
"  Better  a  woman  o'er  her  house  to  rule. 
Than  a  poor  child  just  hurried  from  her  school ; 
^^  has  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 
l^nfit  to  rale,  and  indisposed  to  please ; 
What  if  he  govern  ?  there  his  boast  should  end. 
No  hoshand's  power  can  make  a  slave  his  friend." 

h  was  the  costcnn  of  these  friends  to  meet 
With  a  few  neighboiin  in  a  neighbouring  street ; 
^^re  Connter  oft  tiroes  would  occasion  seize 
To  move  his  silent  friend  by  words  like  these : 
-  A  man."  said  he,  "  if  govem'd  by  his  wife, 
G«»et  up  hit  rank  and  diiniity  in  life ; 
Now  hetter  fate  befalls  my  friend  and  me"— 
"•  apoke.  and  look'd  th'  approvin^r  smile  to  see. 
/^  quiet  partner,  when  he  chow  to  speak, 
Oerirwl  his  friend.  "  another  theme  to  seek  ; 
^'*^n  thus  they  met,  he  judged  that  state  aAlra 
And  auch  important  subjects  should  be  theirs." 
Botatill  th#»  pnnner,  in  hts  lighter  vein, 
Would  cniwe  in  Clubh  affliction  or  disdain ; 
JjBmde  him  aniioos  to  detect  the  cause 
Of  fU  that  boasting ;  «  Wants  my  friend  applause  ? 
TH"  t4ninly  pmrm  him  not  at  perfect  ease, 
|JJ^frH  he  pleasure,  he  would  wish  to  please. 
^^  trinmphs  here  for  some  regrets  atone— 
««B  who  are  blest  let  other  men  alone." 


Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 
His  friend  each  night  at  early  ito.::  '^•'hdraw ; 
He  sometimes  mention'd  Juliet's  tender  neive« 
And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 
**  In  this,"  thought  Clubb,  **  full  sure  some  mystery 

liet«> 
He  laughs  at  me,  yet  he  with  much  compiles. 
And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies." 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast. 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  hijs  anger  rest ; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wino  so  long  wont  round 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown'd) 
Began  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood 
His  evening  banter. — **  Of  all  earthly  good. 
The  best,"  he  said,  "  was  an  obedient  spouse. 
Such  as  my  friend's — that  every  one  allows : 
What  if  she  wishes  his  designs  to  know  7 
It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  hpstow  ; 
What  if  she  wills  that  he  remains  at  home? 
She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  come. 
I,  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please. 
Have  no  soch  kind  preventing  checks  as  these ; 
But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house  beside  ; 
While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  free. 
Resigns  all  power,  and  laughs  at  liberty." 

"By  Heaven,"  said  Clubb,  ''excuse  me  if  I 
swear, 
I'll  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  darc> 
That  uncontroll'd  I  will  such  freedoms  take. 
That  he  will  fear  to  equal— there's  my  stake." 

**  A  match !"  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  in- 
flamed ; 
"  But  we  are  friends ;  let  smaller  stake  be  named  t 
Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
Take,  and  no  more— what  peril  shall  we  try  f 
'•  Let's  to  Newmarket,"  Clubb  replied ;  "  or  chooee 
Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
And  he  who  firat  returns,  or  fean  to  go. 
Foifeits  his  cash—"    Said  Counter,  "  Be  it  so." 

The  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  hail'd  the  pleasant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  the  cause  discuss'd. 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew. 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view : 

••  "Twas  wrong."  thought  Counter,  *•  apd  will 
grieve  my  love." 
•*  Twas  wrong,"  thought  Clubb,  •*  my  wife  will 

not  approve : 
But  friends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing. 
Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  ring." 

He  sought  his  lady ;  "  Madam,  I'm  to  blame. 
But  was  reproach'd,  and  could  not  hear  the  shame ; 
Herein  my  folly— for  'tis  best  to  say 
The  very  truth— I've  sworn  to  have  my  way : 
To  that  Newmarket— (though  I  hate  the  place. 
And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race. 
Yet  so  it  is — well,  now  prepare  to  chide)— 
I  laid  a  wager  that  I  dared  to  ride ; 
And  I  must  go :  by  Heaven,  if  you  resist 
I  shall  be  scom'd,  and  ridiculed,  and  hiss'd  ; 
Let  me  with  grace  before  my  frieiKls  dyipear. 
You  know  the  truth,  and  must  not  be  severe ; 
He  too  must  go,  but  that  he  will  of  course ; 
Do  jrou  consent  f — I  never  think  of  fbree." 

•*  You  never  need,"  the  worthy  dame  replied  ? 
"  The  husband's  honour  is  the  woman's  pride ; 
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ir  1  in  trifles  be  the  wilful  wife. 
Still  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  my  life; 
Go !  and  when  fix'd  the  day  of  your  return. 
Stay  longer  jeU  and  let  the  blockheads  learn. 
That  though  a  wife  may  sometimes  wish  to  rule, 
She  would  not  make  th'  indulgent  man  a  fool ; 
I  would  at  times  advise — but  idle  they 
Who  think  th'  assenting  husband  mutt  obey.*' 
The  happy  man,  who  thought  his  lady  right 
In  other  cases,  was  assured  to-night ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepared, 
To  show  his  doubting  friends    how  much    he 

dared. 
Counter— who  grieving  sought    his    bed,  his 

rest 
Broken  by  pictures  of  his  love  distress'd — 
With  soft  and  winning  speech  the  fair  prepared ; 
*'She    all    his     counsels    comforts,   pleasures 

shared: 
She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  his  soul, 
She  never  knew  and  need  not  fear  control ; 
But  so  it  happen'd  be  was  grieved  at  heart 
It  happen*d  so,  that  they  a  while  must  part — 
A  little  time — the  distance  was  but  short, 
And  business  call'd  him— he  despised  the  sport ; 
But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride. 
With  his  friend  Clubb,"  and  there  he  stopp'd  and 

sigh*<^. 
A  while  the  tender  creature  look'd  disroay'd, 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey'd. 
"She  an  objection!     Nof    she  sobb'd,  "not 

one; 
Her  work  was  flnish'd,  and  her  race  was  run ; 
For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
A  week  alone,  for  all  the  world  could  give ; 
He  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
It  always  happen'd — was  a  common  case ; 
Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockeys,  crowds, 
Twas  certain  death — they  might  bespeak   their 

shrowds ; 
He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  fidl — 
And  she  expire  with  terror — that  was  all ; 
With  love  like  hen  she  was  indeed  unfit 
To  bear  such  horrors,  but  she  must  submit" 
"  But  for  three  days,  my  love !  three  days  at 


"  Enough  for  me;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost—" 

••  My  honour's  pledged !"— "  O !  yea,  my  dearest 

life, 
I  know  your  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife ; 
But  ere  this  absence,  have  you  sought  a  friend  T 
I  shall  be  dead— on  whom  can  you  depend  ? 
Let  me  one  favour  of  3rour  kindness  crave. 
Grant  me  the  stone  I  mention'd  for  my  grave." 

"Nay,    love,  attend — why,  bless   my    soul^I 
say 
I  will  return— there — weep  no  longei^-nay !" 
"  Well !  I  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true, 
But  spiriti  fiiil  me  ;  I  must  die ;  adieu !' 

"  What  madam !  must  ? — 'lis  wrong— I'm  angry — 
sounds ! 
Can  I  remain  and  lose  a  thousand  pounds  9" 

"  Go  then,  my  love !  it  is  a  ntonstrous  sum, 
Worth  twenty  wives— go,  love !  and  I  am  dumb— 
Nor  be  displeased— had  I  the  power  to  live. 
You  might  be  angry,  now  jrou  must  forgive ; 
Alas !  I  faint— oh !  cruel — there's  no  need 
Of  wounds  or  fevers— this  had  done  the  deed." 


The  lady  fointed,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went ; 
Strong    terror  seized   him;  "O!  she    loved   so 

well, 
And  who  th*  eflfect  of  tenderness  could  tell  V 

She  now  recover'd,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous—^  Ah !  cruel  man — " 
Till    the  sad   husband,  conscience    struck,  con- 

fess'd, 
Twas  very  wicked  with  his  friend  to  jest ; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  obey'd, 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afraid ; 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  still. 

The  morning  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  ride 
With  a  smart  boy,  his  servant  and  his  guide ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  the  ready  steed. 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  stopp'd  to  read. 

"  My  friend,"  he  read — **  Our  journey  I  decline^ 
A  heart  too  tender  for  such  strife  is  mine ; 
Yoon  is  the  triumph,  be  you  so  inclined  t 
But  you  are  too  considerate  and  kind. 
In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet's  fears 
I  thus  relent  o'eroome  by  love  and  tears ; 
She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  have  heard  her  say, 
A  man  like  you  'tis  pleasnro  to  obey  : 
Elach  faithfd  wife,  like  ours,  must  disapprove 
Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love ; 
What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
With  our  affiurs  f  they  envy  me  and  jroa : 
What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command — 
Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tears  withstand  f 
And  what  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  submit 
To  one  you  love — ^is  that  a  theme  for  wit  f 
'Twas  wrong,  and  I  shall  henceforth  judge  it  weak 
Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak : 
Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease. 
And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace ; 
Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife. 
And  find  nor  slave  nor  tynnt  in  his  wife." 

"Agreed,"    said    Clubb,  "with    all   ny  aool 
agreed" — 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  his  steed ; 
"  I  think  my  friend  has  well  his  mind  express*d. 
And  I  assent ;  such  things  are  not  a  jest" 

"  True."  said  the  wife,  "  no  longer  he  can  hide 
The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  wounded  pride : 
Your  friend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing. 
Beneath  his  yoke,  this  yielding  soul  to  bring ; 
These  weeping  willows,  though  they  seem  inclined 
By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  hot  stubborn 

kind; 
Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite. 
But  'tis  at  once  their  naturo  and  delight ; 
Such   women    feel   not;   while   they  sigh  and 

weep. 
Tis  but  their  habit— their  aflections  sleep ; 
They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold. 
So  very  melting,  yet  so  very  cold ; 
On  such  aflfection  let  not  man  rely. 
The  husbands  sufier,  and  the  ladies  sigh  • 
But  your  friend's  offer  let  us  kindly  take. 
And  sparo  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  sak^t 
For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  life  will  find. 
Tis  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 
More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields,  more 
kind." 
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TALE  XIX. 


THE  CONTUT. 


— A  upster  ia  a  good  trade,  and  an  old  cloak  makea 
tiMw  jerkin ;  a  withered  aenriiif-man,  a  frefh  Upater. 
Meny  Wivta  qf  fFrndtor,  act  L  ac.  3. 

A  feUow,  sir,  tliat  I  have  known  go  about  with  my 
DoU-my-damea. 

Wmter'9  ThU,  act  It.  ac.  2. 

— I  myaelf,  aometimea  leaTing  the  fear  of  Heaven  on 
the  left  hand,  azMi  holding  mine  hononr  in  my  neceaaity, 
•B  (breed  to  ahufBe,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

Merry  Wivet  qf  mhdtor,  act  U.  ac  2. 

Tea,  and  at  that  very  moment, 
Conakleration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Bmry  F.  act  i.  ac  1. 

I  have  lived  long  enough :  My  Bfay  of  lile 
la  fSdl'n  into  the  aere,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troopa  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have. 

Maebetht  act  ▼.  ac  3. 

Sou  to  oor  heio  have  a  hero'a  name 
Dniad,  becauae  no  fiuher'a  he  coold  daim ; 
Kor  ooold  his  mother  with  preciakm  atate 
A  foil  &ir  claim  to  her  certificate ; 
On  her  own  word  the  marriage  most  depend — 
A  point  ahe  waa  not  eager  to  defend : 
But  who,  withoat  a  fiither'a  name,  can  raiae 
Hii  own  ao  high,  deaervea  the  greater  pmiae : 
Hie  leaa  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought. 
The  greater  woodera  haa  hia  proweaa  wrought; 
He  who  depends  upon  hia  wind  and  limba. 
Needs  neither  cork  nor  bladder  when  he  awima ; 
Nor  will  by  empty  breath  be  pufl'd  along. 
As  noc  himself— bat  in  hia  helpers--atrong. 

Suffice  it  then,  oor  hero's  name  was  clear^ 
For,  call  John  Dighton,  and  he  answer'd,  **  Here  !** 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  asdgn'd 
Be  never  ibund,  he  never  tried  to  find ; 
Whether  hia  kindred  were  to  John  diagnce. 
Or  John  to  them,  ia  a  diaputed  caae ; 
Hia  iniant  atate  owed  nothing  to  their  care— 
His  mind  neglected,  and  hia  body  bare ; 
All  his  socccas  must  <m  himself  depend, 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  fiiend ; 
But  in  a  market  town  an  active  boy 
Appeared,  and  sought  in  various  ways  employ ; 
Who  aooo,  thua  caat  upon  the  world,  began 
To  show  the  talenu  of  a  thriving  man. 

With   spirit  high   John  leam'd   the  world   to 
brave. 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave : 
Knave  as  of  old,  obedient,  keen,  and  quick, 
Koave  as  at  present,  skill'd  to  shift  and  trick ; 
Seme  humble  part  of  many  trades  he  taught. 
Ha  ibr  the  builder  and  the  painter  wrought ; 
F(w  serving  maids  on  secret  errands  ran, 
'  The  waiter's  helper,  and  the  hostler's  man ; 
And  when  he  chanced  (oft  chanced  he)  place  to 

lose. 
His  varying  genius  shone  in  blacking  shoes: 
A  midnight  fisher  by  the  pond  he  stood. 
Assistant  poacher,  he  o'erlook'd  the  wood ; 
At  ao  electioo  John's  impartial  mind 
Wat  to  00  cause  nor 


To  all  in  turn  fnU  he  aUegiance  swore, 
And  in  his  hat  the  various  badges  bore : 
His  lib^  soul  with  every  sect  agreed, 
Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  creed  | 
At  church  he  deign'd  the  organ  pipes  to  fiU, 
And  at  the  meeting  sang  both  loud  and  shrill . 
But  the  fuU  purse  these  difilerent  meriu  gain'd, 
By  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drain'd ; 
Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  kind. 
To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind  ; 
Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  game  he  play'd. 
To  fleecing  beauty  his  attention  paid ; 
His  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  express'd. 
And  lies  he  made  his  profit  and  his  jest. 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  been. 
But  fiite  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene ; 
A  fever  seised  him,  **  He  should  surely  die — " 
He  fear'd,  and  lo !  a  friend  was  praying  by ; 
With  terror  moved,  this  teacher  he  address'd. 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confess'd : 
The  good  man  kindly  clear'd  the  sinner's  way 
To  lively  hope,  and  counsell'd  him  to  pray ; 
Who  then  resolved,  should  ^e  from  sickness  rise. 
To  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies : 
His  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  his  masters,  to  their  meeting  true : 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober  face 
Laugh'd  loud,  while  he,  auesting  it  was  grace, 
With  tears  besought  them  aU  his  calling  to  em- 
brace: 
To  his  new  friends  such  converts  gave  applaase, 
life  to  their  zeal,  and  glory  to  their  cause : 
Though  terror  wrought  the  mighty  change,  yet 

strong 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
John  at  the  lectures  due  attendance  paid, 
A  convert  meek,  obedient,  and  afraid. 
His  manners  strict,  though  form'd  on  fear  alone. 
Pleased  the  grave  friends,  nor   less   his  solemn 

tone. 
The  lengthen'd  face  of  care,  the  low  and  inward 

groan: 
The  stem  good  men  exulted,  when  they  saw 
Those  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  awe ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek. 
Had  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  fiiith  that  reason  finds,  confirms,  avows. 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allows— 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found. 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound ; 
Feelings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  past. 
Feelings  of  hope,  to  be  received  at  last; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day. 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  from  such  sources,  wiU  this  faith  remain 
While  these  supporters  can  their  strength  retain  : 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass. 
While  icy  chains  fast  bind  the  solid  mass ; 
So,  bom  of  feelings,  &ith  remains  secure. 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure : 
But  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  o'er  the  threatening  tide  t 
Such  bridge  is  reason,  and  there  faith  relies. 
Whether  the  varying  spiriu  fall  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend. 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend ; 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  shelves  display'd. 
And  pious  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid ; 
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By  nature  active  and  from  vice  rettnun'd. 
Increasing  trade  his  bolder  views  sustained ; 
His  friends  and  teachers,  finding  so  much  Mai 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel. 
Hie  trade  encoaraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  humble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased. 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
They,  not  imwilling,  ftom  the  virgin  dast 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lasa  { 
Simple  iaind  civil,  loving  and  beloved. 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  cummon'd  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade, 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made  : 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  »al. 

In  human  friendship,  it  compels  a  sigh, 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade. 
Perceived  how  much  improvement  might  be  made ; 
And  as  this  prospect  open*d  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  leal  withdrew ;  ^ 

His  fear  abated^**  What  had  he  to  fear— 
His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  dear  f 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And,  **  Dighton,  stationer,'*  was  gilt  thereon ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  sise, 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize  ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  aeeu 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine : 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed — "  The  books 
He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  ? 
Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try. 
He  had  no  office  but  to  sell  and  buy  ; 
Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care ; 
Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware." 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear, 
But  with  his  trade — they  must  not  interfere. 

Twas  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  the  dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  worid,  which  he  had  half  resigned : 
He  had  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen. 
Or  he  imagined,  craA,  conceit,  and  spleen ; 
*<They  are  but  men,"  said  John,  "aiid  shall  I  then 
Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men? 
Tis  their  advice,  (their  convert's  rule  and  law,) 
And  good  it  is— I  will  not  stand  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks, 
Tet  sometimes  ponder'd  o'er  a  page  to  find. 
When  vex'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mind  ; 
And  by  degrees  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  works  his  leaohera  were  afraid  to  touch : 
Satiric  novels,  poets  bold  and  free. 
And  what  their  writers  tetm  philosophy ; 
All  these  were  read,  and  he  began  to  feel 
Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steaL 
Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 
Who  thus  collecu  it  will  not  humble  be  : 
No  longer  John  was  fiU'd  with  pore  delight 
And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 
Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood, 
To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good  ; 
But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 
Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade ; 


And  growing  pride  in  Digliion'ti  rain«i  wus  bred 
By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

Their  brother's  fall  the  grieving  brethren  heard, 
The  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appeared  ; 
The  world,  his  friends  agreed,  had  won  the  soul 
From  its  best  hopes,  the  roan  from  their  control  : 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  views 
Within  their  bounda,  and  books  which  they  peruN ; 
A  deputation  from  these  friends  select. 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  eflect ; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love. 
They  might  those  follies  from  his  mind  remove; 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kind  intent, 
A  chosen  body  with  iu  speaker  went. 
"John,"  said  the  teacher,  **John,  with  great 

concern. 
We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fate  discern ; 
Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset. 
And  thou  art  caraless,  slumbering  in  the  net; 
Unmindful  art  thou  of  thy  early  vow  f 
Who  at  the  morning  meeting  sees  thee  now  ? 
Who  at  the  evening  f  where  is  brother  John  T 
We  ask— are  answer'd.  To  the  tavern  gone : 
Thee  on  the  Sabbath  seldom  we  behold  ; 
Thou  canst  not  sing,  thou'rt  nursing  for  a  cold ; 
This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  leam'd,  for  they 
Have  colds  and  fevers  on  Uie  Sabbath  day ; 
When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  sit,  and  psn 
Bills  from  their  ledgers,  (world  entangled  men !) 

"  See  with  what  pride  thou  hasrenlarged  thy  shop; 
To  view  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedless  stop; 
By  what  strange  names  dost  thou  these  bsublei 

know. 
Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show  f 
Hast  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumes  placed. 
To  be  the  pander  of  a  vicious  taste  ? 
What's  hero  f  a  book  of  dances ! — yoo.  advance 
In  goodly  knowledge— John,  wilt  learn  to  dance  f 
How !  '  Go ! — '  it  says,  and  '  to  the  devil  go ! 

And  shake  thyself!'  I  tremble— but  'tis  so 

Wretch  as  thou  art,  what  answer  canst  thou  makef 
O !  without  question  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
What's  here?    the  'School  for  Scandal'— pretty 

schools ! 
Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  rules ! 
Art  thou  a  pupil,  is  it  thy  design 
To  make  our  names  contemptible  as  thine  T 
'  Old  Nick,  a  novel !'  O !  'tis  mighty  well ; 
A  fool  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 
*  Frolic  and  Fun,'  the  humours  of  •  Tim  Grin;' 
Why,  John,  thou  grow'st  fecetious  in  thy  sin  ; 
And    what  f   '  th'   Archdeacon's  Charge  '—'tis 

mighty  well — 
If  Satan  publish'd,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  sell ; 
Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  stuff*. 
To  crown  thy  folly  we  have  seen  enough ; 
We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work — 
Do  print  the  Koran,  and  become  a  Turk. 

*' John,  thou  art  lost ;  success  and  woridly  pride 
O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preside. 
Have  bound  thee  fiut,  and  drawn  thee  for  aside: 
Yet  turn ;  these  sin-traps  from  thy  shop  expel. 
Repent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 
*'  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy,  behold. 
How  fiishion's  wanton  robes  her  form  infold ! 
Can  grace,  can  goodness  with  such  trappiogi 

dwelW 
John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Jeiebel : 
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S«e!  on  her  boMim  rasta  the  sign  of  sin. 
The  gkhog  proof  of  imughiy  tboughta  within; 
What !  *iis  a  ctom  ;  come  hither—as  a  friend 
Thtti  (rofn  thy  neck  the  ahameful  badge  I  rend.'* 

"Rend,  if  you  dare,"  nid  Dighton ;  **yon  shall 
find 
A  man  of  spiril,  though  to  peace  inclined; 
Call  me  ungrateful !  have  I  not  my  pay 
At  all  times  ready  for  ih*  expected  day  f — 
To  share  my  (denteous  board  yon  deign  to  come, 
Bfyself  your  pupil,  and  my  house  your  liome; 
And  ihali  the  persons  who  my  meat  enjoy 
Talk  of  my  iaulis,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy  f 
Have  you  not  told  how  Rome*s  insulting  priests 
Led  their  meek  laymen  like  a  herd  of  beasts ; 
And  by  their  fleecing  and  their  forgery  made 
llieir  holy  calling  an  accursed  trade  f 
Can  you  auch  acts  and  insolence  condemn. 
Who  lo  your  u'lroost  power  resemble  ihemf 

" Concems  it  you  what  books  I  set  for  sale? 
Th«  lale  perchance  may  be  a  virtuous  tale ; 
And  for  the  rest,  *tis  neither  wise  nor  just, 
la  yoo.  Hho  read  not,  to  condemn  on  trust ; 
Why  should  th*  Archdeacon's  Charge  your  spleen 

excite  ? 
He,  or  perchance  th*  archbishop,  may  be  right. 

**  That  from  yoor  meetings  I  refrain,  is  true ; 
I  meet  with  nothing  pleaaant — nothing  new; 
But  the  some  proofif,  that  not  one  text  explain. 
And  the  Mime  lighta,  where  all  things  dark  remain ; 
I  iboufhl  you  saints  on  earth— but  I  have  found 
Home  sins  among  you,  and  the  best  unsound : 
You  have  your  failings,  like  the  crowds  below, 
And  at  your  pleasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow. 
When  I  at  first  your  grave  deportment  aaw, 
(I  own  my  folly.)  I  was  fill'd  with  awe ; 
YoQ  ipoke  so  warmly,  and  it  seems  so  well, 
I  ihould  have  thought  it  treason  to  rebel  { 
b  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  like  me 
SxMild  such  perfection  in  such  teachers  see  f 
Niy.ihould  conceive  you  sent  from  heaven  to  brave 
The  hu*l  of  fin,  and  sinful  souls  to  save  ? 
But  a«  our  reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear, 
And  failings,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 

**  When  yon  were  mounted  in  your  rostrum  high. 
We  shrank  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  your  eye ; 
Then  you  beheld  us  abject,  fallen,  low. 
And  felt  your  glory  from  our  baseness  grow ; 
ToQch'd  by  your  words,  I  trembled  like  rhe  rest. 
And  my  own  vileneas  and  your  power  cuiuess'd : 
These.  I  exclaimed,  are  men  divine,  and  gaxed 
On  him  who  taoght,  delighted,  and  amaxed  ; 
Gisd  when  he  finish'd,  if  by  chance  be  cast 
One  look  on  such  a  sinner,  as  he  pass'd. 

"  But  when  I  view'd  you  in  a  clearer  light. 
And  nw  the  frail  and  carnal  appetite ; 
When,  at  his  humble  prayer,  yon  deign'd  to  eat 
^n{»  as  you  are,  a  civil  siimer's  meat ; 
When  as  you  sat  contented  and  at  ease. 
Nibbling  at  leisure  on  the  ducks  and  pease ; 
And.  pleased  some  comforts  in  such  place  to  find. 
You  could  descend  lo  be  a  little  kind ; 
And  gave  us  hope,  in  heaven  there  might  be  room 
For  a  few  souls  besides  your  own  to  come ; 
While  this  world's  good  engaged  your  carnal  view. 
And  like  a  sinner  yon  enjoy'd  it  too ; 
All  this  perceiving,  can  3rou  think  it  strange 
That  change  m  you  should  work  an  equal  change  ?" 
19 


**  Wretch  that  tliou  art,"  an  elder  cried,  **  and  gone 

For  everlasting." **  Go  thyself,"  said  John ; 

^  DepaH  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  more 
My  house  my  castle  is,  and  that  my  duor." 

The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  withdrew. 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu ; 
Atuch'd  to  business,  he  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  luune. 
It  seem'd.  alas !  in  Johns  deluded  sight, 
l*hat  all  was  wrong  be(*ause  not  all  was  right ; 
And  when  he  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains, 
Kesentment  and  not  reason  broke  his  chains : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied, 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
Could  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  frailty  shown. 
And  rightly  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and  his 

own. 
Ho  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere. 
Though  gay  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer  ; 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach, 
Who  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach ; 
Nay.  who  believe  the  duck,  the  grape,  the  pine. 
Were  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine; 
But  Dighton's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Ran  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme : 
FUws  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdrew 
(Vain  of  hb  knowledge)  fVom  their  virtues  too. 
Best  of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind, 
That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind ; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free 
From  a  fix'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  be. 
His  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd, 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died  : 
He  then  assented  to  a  last  request, 
And  by  the  meeting  window  let  her  rest ; 
And  on  her  stone  tlie  sacred  text  was  seen. 
Which  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighton  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance. 
Yet  seldom  publish'd,  loath  lo  trust  to  chance ; 
Then  wod  a  doctor's  sister— poor  indeed. 
But  skill'd  in  works  her  husband  could  not  read ; 
Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  ways  of  wealth  to  seek. 
Could  make  hor  half-crown  pamphlet  in  a  week  { 
This  he  rejected,  though  without  disdain. 
And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 
Thus  he  proceeded,  trade  increased  the  while, 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  perpetual  smile : 
On  early  scenes  he  sometimes  cast  a  thought. 
When  on  his  heart  the  mighty  change  was  wrought; 
And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  converts  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  reflecting  mind  : 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priestly  pride  he  dwelt. 
That  caused  his  freedom,  but  with  this  he  felt 
The  danger  of  the  free — for  since  that  day. 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way; 
Forsaking  one,  he  found  no  second  creed. 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  to  read. 

Siill.  though  reproof  had  brought  some  present 
pain, 
The  gain  he  made  was  fair  and  honest  gain ; 
He  laid  his  wares,  indeed,  in  public  view. 
But  that  all  tradera  claim  a  right  to  do : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  increase. 
And  felt  his  consequence,  and  dwelt  in  peace. 

Our  hero's  age  was  threescore  years  and  five. 
When  he  exclaim'd, "  Why  longer  should  I  strive  ? 
Why  more  amass,  who  never  must  behold 
A  young  John  Dighton.  to  make  glad  the  old  V 
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I  BM  my  comforts,  and  •  growing  tnd9 

Gave  greater  pleaiure  than  a  fortune  made  ; 

And  a»  I  more  powen'd  and  reaeoa'd  more, 

I  loat  thoM  comforts  I  ei\joy'd  before. 

When  reverend  guides  I  saw  my  table  nmnd. 

And  in  my  guardian  guest  my  safety  found : 

Now  sick  and  sad,  no  appetite,  no  ease. 

Nor  pleasure  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  please ; 

Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plans,  nor  taste  h»ve  I, 

Yet  sick  of  life,  have  no  desire  to  die.'* 

He  said,  and  died ;  his  trade,  his  name  is  gQiM» 
And  all  that  once  gave  consequence  to  John. 
Unhappy  Dighton !  had  he  found  a  friend. 
When  conscience  told  him  it  was  time  to  mend ! 
A  friend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  sincere, 
Who  would  have  shown  the  grounds  of  hope  and 

fear; 
And  proved  that  spirits,  whether  high  or  low. 
No  certain  tokens  of  man*s  safety  show ; 
Had  reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place. 
And  virtue  led  him  while  he  lean'd  on  grace; 
Had  he  while  zealous  been  discreet  and  pare. 
His  knowledge  humble,  and  his  hope  secure  ;— 
These  guides  had  placed  him  on  the  solid  rock. 
Where  faith  had  rested,  nor  received  a  shock ; 
But  his.  alas !  was  placed  upon  the  sand. 
Where  long  it  stood  not,  and  where  none  can  ituiL 


(The  sons  he  had  to  early  graves  were  gone. 
And  girls  were  burdens  to  the  mind  of  John.) 
'*  Had  I  a  boy,  he  would  our  name  susuin. 
That  now  to  nothing  must  return  again ; 
But  what  are  all  my  profits,  credit,  trade. 
And  parish  honours  T — folly  and  parade.'* 

Thus  Dighton  thought,  and  in  his  looks  appear'd 
Sadness  increased  by  much  he  saw  and  heard : 
The  brethren  often  at  the  shop  would  stay. 
And  make  their  comments  ere  they  walk'd  away : 
They  mark'd  the  window,  fill'd  in  every  pane 
With  lawless  prints  of  reputations  slain ; 
Distorted  forms  of  men  with  honoun  graced. 
And  our  chief  mien  in  derision  placed : 
Amazed  they  stood,  remembering  well  the  days 
When  to  be  humble  was  their  brother's  praise; 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  friend  they  stopp'd 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  receive  it  dropp'd  ; 
Where  they  beheld  the  prints  of  men  renown'd. 
And  for-famed  preachers  pasted  all  around ; 
(Such  mouths !  eyes !  hair !  so  prim !  so  fierce !  so 

sleek! 
Tliey  look'd  as  speaking  what  is  wo  to  speak :) 
On  these  the  passing  brethren  loved  to  dwell — 
How  long  they  spake !  how  strongly !  warmly ! 

well! 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  mysteries  deep. 
To  warm  the  cold,  to  make  the  harden'd  weep ; 
To  lure,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul. 
And  listening  flocks  to  lead  and  to  control ! 

But  now  discouning,  as  they  linger'd  near. 
They  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused)  tQ  hear 
Their  weighty  charge—"  And  can  the  lost  one  feel. 
As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal ; 
When  all  were  summon'd  at  the  rising  sun. 
And  he  was  ready  with  his  friends  lo  run ; 
When  b«f  partaking  with  a  chosen  few. 
Felt  the  great  change,  sensation  rich  and  new  f 
No !  all  is  lost,  her  favoun  Fortune  shower'd 
Upon  the  man,  and  he  is  overpower'd ; 
The  world  has  won  him  with  its  tempting  store 
Of  needless  wealth,  and  that  has  made  him  poor : 
Success  undoes  him,  he  has  risen  to  fall. 
Has  gain'd  a  fortune,  and  has  lost  his  all; 
Gone  back  from  Sion,  he  will  find  his  age 
Loath  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage  ; 
He  has  retreated  from  the  chosen  track ; 
And  now  must  ever  bear  the  burden  on  his  back." 

Hurt  by  such  censure,  John  began  to  find 
Fresh  revolutions  working  in  his  mind  ; 
He  sooght  for  comfort  in  his  books,  but  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  his  head ; 
What  once  amused,  now  ntber  made  him  sad, 
What  should  inform,  increased  the  doubu  he  had ; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  seek  at  church  a  guide. 
And  from  his  meeting  he  was  held  by  pride ; 
.  His  wife  derided  fears  she  never  felt. 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  dealt ; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past. 
He  was  the  firat  John  Dighton,  and  the  last ; 
His  stomach  fail'd,  his  case  the  doctor  knew. 
But  said,  "  He  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two." 
"  No  more !"  he  said,  **  but  why  should  I  complain  f 
A  life  of  doubt  must  be  a  life  of  pain : 
Could  I  be  sure — but  why  should  I  despair  f 
I'm  sure  my  conduct  has  been  just  and  fiur ; 
In  youth  indeed  I  had  a  wicked  will, 
Bat  I  repented,  and  have  sorrow  still  : 
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A  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  &r  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  iboli^  k 
My  practice  may  ride  easy. 

Bng  Lear, tiCl Ik. t- 
He  lets  me  feed  with  hinds, 
Bars  me  the  place  of  brother. 

As  You  Like  nyw:i Itch 
Twas  I,  but  *tis  not  I :  I  do  not  sfaaoie 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  being  what  I  am. 

i».actiT.ic& 

Than  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  British  co8il» 
Dwelt  not  a  seaman  who  had  more  to  boast ; 
Kind,  simple,  and  sincere — he  seldom  spoke. 
But  sometimes  sang  and  choruss'd,  **  Hearia  t^Ot^f 
In  dangers  steady,  with  his  lot  content. 
His  dajrs  in  laboiir  and  in  love  were  spent 

He  left  a  son  so  like  him,  that  the  old 
With  joy  exclaim'd,  «*  'tis  Fletcher  we  behold ;" 
But  to  his  brother  when  the  kinsmen  came. 
And  view'd  his  form,  they  grudged  the  foditf^ 
name. 

George  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careless  lad, 
With  just  the  failings  that  his  father  had ; 
Isaac  was  weak,  attentive,  slow,  ezact. 
With  just  the  virtues  that  his  father  lack'd. 

George  lived  at  sea ;  upon  the  land  a  gOMl— 
He  sought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest ; 
While,  far  unlike,  his  brother's  feebler  form 
Shrank  from  the  cold,  and  shudder*d  at  the  slonii 
Still  with  the  seaman's  to  connect  his  trade, 
The  boy  was  bound  where  blocks  and  ropea  wwf 
made. 

George,  strong  and  sturdy,  had  a  tender  mind. 
And  was  to  Inac  pitiful  and  kind ; 
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A  Tery  fiuher,  till  his  art  was  gain'd. 
And  Umo  a  friend  unwearied  be  remain'd : 
He  aw  hu  brother  waa  of  tpiht  low, 
Hn  temper  peevish,  and  his  motions  slow ; 
?lot  fit  to  bostle  in  a  world,  or  make 
Fneods  to  bis  fortune  for  his  merit's  sake : 
But  the  kind  sailor  oouM  not  boast  the  art 
Of  kioking  deeply  in  the  human  heart; 
Bss  had  he  seen  that  this  weak  brother  knew 
What  men  to  court,  what  olyecu  to  pursue ; 
Hiat  he  to  distant  gain  the  way  discem*d, 
And  none  so  crooked  but  his  genius  leam'd. 
Imac  was  poor,  and  this  the  brother  felt ; 
He  hired  a  bouse, and  there  the  landsman  dwelt; 
Wrought  at  his  trade,  and  had  an  easy  home. 
For  then  would  George  with  cash  and  comforts 


And  when  they  parted,  Isaac  look'd  around. 
Where  other  fiiends  and  helpers  might  be  found. 

He  wish'd  for  some  purt-place,  and  one  might  foil. 
He  wisely  thought,  if  he  should  try  for  all ; 
He  had  a  voce— and,  were  it  well  applied, 
Might  have  its  worth— and  he  had  views  beside ; 
Old  Bufgess  Steel  was  able  lo  promote 
An  humble  amn  who  served  him  with  a  vote; 
For  Isaac  felt  not  what  some  tempers  feel. 
Bat  how'd  and  bent  the  neck  to  Burgess  Steel; 
And  grsat  attantioo  lo  a  lady  gave, 
Hii  andent  fiiend,  a  maiden  sparo  and  grave : 
Om  whom  the  Tisage  long  and  look  demura 
Of  Isaac  pleased    he  seem*d  sedate  and  pure; 
And  his  suA  heart  coooeiyed  a  gentle  flame 
For  her  who  waited  oo  this  virtuous  dame : 
Not  an  outrageous  love,  a  scorohing  fire. 
Bat  friendly  liking  and  chastised  desire; 
And  thus  he  waited,  patient  in  delay, 
la  pTMent  fevonr  and  in  fortune's  way. 

George  then  was  eoasting— war  was  yet  delay'd. 
And  what  he  gain'd  was  to  his  brother  paid ; 
Nor  ask'd  the  seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent : 
ftu   look   his   grog,  wrought   hard,  and  was 


*nil  war  awaked  the  land,  and  George  began 

To  think  what  part  became  a  useful  man : 

"  Ptass'd,  I  must  go ;  why  then,  'tis  better  for 

At  once  to  enter  like  a  British  tar, 

Thaa  a  himve  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun. 

As  if  I  feared  the  music  of  a  gun." 

"Go  notr  said  Isaac— ^  Tou  shall  wear  disguise." 

"Wkatr  said  the  aeaaan.  **  clothe  myself  with 

liesr 
"0!  but  there's  danger."—^  Ikngerin  the  fleetf 
Too  esnnot  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
And  od^r  dangers  I  at  land  must  share- 
So  now  adieu !  and  trust  a  brother's  care." 
Imsc  awhile  demurr'd— but,  in  his  heart, 
So  Bight  he  share,  he  was  disposed  to  part: 
1^  better  mind  will  somethnes  feel  the  pain 
Of  bsaefoctioos— fevour  is  a  chain ; 
Bst  ihsy  the  fiseling  scorn,  and  what  they  wish 


^^^kile  beings  form'd  in  ooaiser  mould  will  hate 
'^  Mping  hand  they  ought  to  venerate ; 
No  wonder  George  should  in  this  cause  prevail, 
^itk  one  contending  who  was  glad  to  fidl : 
"Inae,  forsvrell !  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
Crying  we  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die. 
>Mis  do  soniafhing  *twirt  the  groan  and  cry  t 


And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prize, 
One-half  lo  thee  I  give  and  I  devise ; 
For  thou  hast  ofl  occasion  for  the  aid 
Of  learo'd  physicians,  and  they  will  be  paid ; 
Their  wives  and  children  men  support,  at  sea* 
And  thou,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  me : 
Farewell !— I  go  where  hope  and  honour  call. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  who  figbu  must  folL" 

Isaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak. 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
Like  Pluto's  iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace. 
It  slowly  roll'd  upon  the  rueful  fooe. 
Forced  by  the  striving  will  alone  its  way  to  tmce. 
Tears  fled — vrar  lasted — George  at  sea  remain'd. 
While  the  slow  landsman  still  hts  profits  gain'd : 
An  humble  place  was  vacant ;  he  besought 
His  patron's  interest,  and  the  oflke  caught ; 
For  still  the  virgin  was  his  foithfol  friend. 
And  one  so  wber  could  with  truth  commend. 
Who  of  his  own  defecu  most  humbly  thought. 
And  their  advice  with  seal  and  reverence  sought : 
Whom  thus  the  mistress  praised,  the  maid  approved. 
And  her  he  wedded  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance— but,  alas  I 
He  fean  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass ; 
Or  that  the  seaman  might  to  flatterers  Icoid, 
Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend  : 
Still  be  must  write — he  wrote,  and  he  confess'd 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  sore  distress'd ; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hasty  deed — heaven  knew  bow  he  should  live ; 
**  But  you,"  he  added,  *  as  a  man  of  sense. 
Have  vrell  conrider'd  danger  and  expense : 
I  ran,  alas !  into  the  fetal  snare, 
And  now  for  trouble  must  my  ipind  prepare ; 
And  bow,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way. 
Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say : 
Then  change  not,  brother,  jrour  more  happy  state, 
Or  on  the  haiard  long  delibente." 

Creorge  aoswer'd  gravely,  *<  It  is  right  and  fit, 
In  all  our  crosses,  humbly  to  submit: 
Tour  apprehensions  are  unwise,  uiOost ; 
Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust" 
He  added,  **  Alarriage  vras  the  joy  of  life," 
And  gave  his  service  to  his  brother's  wife ; 
Then  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part. 
And  thus  concluded. "  Have  a  cheerfiil  heart." 
Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  his  brother's  guide. 
In  these  same  terms  the  seaman  had  replied ; 
At  such  reprooft  the  crafty  landsman  smiled. 
And  sofUy  said,  **  This  creature  is  a  child." 

Twice  had  the  gallant  ship  a  capture  made. 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid. 
Home  went  the  sailor,  with  his  pocket  stored. 
Ease  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  afibrd  ; 
His  time  was  short,  joy  shone  in  every  fece, 
Isaac  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace  : 
The  wife  resolved  her  hoooor'd  guest  to  please. 
The  chiMreo  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees ; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighbours  drank  his 

health. 
And  George  exctaim'd,  "Ah!  what  to  this  is  wealth  f 
Better,"  said  he,  '*  to  bear  a  loving  heart, 
Than  roll  in  riches— but  we  now  must  part.*" 

All  yet  is  still— but  hark !  the  winds  o'ersweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  bowl  upon  the  deep ; 
Shipa  late  becalm'd  on  mountain-biUowB  i 
So  life  is  threalen'd,  and  so  man  is  tried. 
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Ill  were  the  tiding!  that  arrived  from  sea. 
The  worthy  (teorge  must  now  a  cripple  be; 
His  leg  was  lopp'd ;  and  though  his  heart  was  sound, 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown'd, 
Tet  much  it  vex'd  him  to  repose  on  shore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more : 
True,  be  wa«  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  his  brother  that  the  foe  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  seaman  his  design  had  sent, 
Ere  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went : 
His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  **  knew 
Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do ; 
That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply, 
Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  Vie" 

The  landsman  read—and,  reading,  grew  dis- 
tressed .— 
*  Could  he  resolve  t*  admit  so  poor  a  guest  ? 
Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  sailor  stay. 
Unlets  his  purse  could  for  his  comforts  pay  ;*' 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appealed, 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield  : 
**  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
Due  or  unsquander'd.  may  the  man  maintain ; 
Refuse,  we  must  not." — Wkh  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply : 
**  Nor  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
How  long  his  crazy  building  will  endure; 
Like  an  old  hooso,  that  every  day  appears 
About  to  fall — he  may  be  propp'd  for  years ; 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply. 
But  these  old  balter'd  fellows  never  die." 

The  band  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took. 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  comfort  in  the  fortune  past, 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast ; 
"  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought. 
And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  was  fought." 

Alas !  our  simple  seaman  should  have  known, 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown. 
Were  from  his  brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memor>', 

flown : 
All  swept  away  to  be  perceived  no  more, 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy, 
That  the  rud^  billows  ii^  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  confess'd,  though  loath  the  truth  to 
find. 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  brother's  mind  : 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  ofience, 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  question'd,  **  choose  to 


Where  clouds  of  poison*d  fume  defiled  a  room  f 
This  could  their  lady  friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
CTeased  with  his  worship's  asthma,)  bear  to  feel  f 
Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him — 
A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb  ?" 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show. 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  be  could  not  grow ; 
AjmI  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distress'd, 
He  strove  some  petty  comforti  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay, 
And  then  t'  excuse  it,  is  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke, 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doobt,  was  still  cooaoled  to 
find 
Hia  brother  wishing  to  be  reckoo'd  kind : 


That  Isaac  seem'd  concem'd  by  his  distrsH 
Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  come  redress ; 
But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 
To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear : 
Except  his  nephew,  seated  on  his  knee. 
He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  sea ; 
But  George  indeed — for  George  they  cali'd  lbs 

boy. 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy- 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  slesp, 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
Till   the  fond    mother    cried— ^  That  man  will 

teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speeeb." 
So  judged  the  lather — and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  won, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne; 
And  cried,  (vexation  growing  day  by  dayO 
••  Ah !  brother  Isaac  !— What  I  I'm  in  the  wa^r 
"  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye.  No  I  but  I 
Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  boy 
On  any  terms — in  short,  we  must  comply  : 
My  spouse  hail  money—slie  must  have  her  wiD— 
Ah!  brother— marriage  is  a  bitter  pill." 

George  tried  the  lady — *'  Sister.  I  ofiend." 
"  Me  f"  she  replied—"  O  no! — you  may  depend 
On  my  regard— but  watch  your  brother's  way. 
Whom  I,  like  you,  must  study  aiul  obey." 

"  Ah !"  thought  the  seaman,  **  what  a  head  mi 
mine. 
That  easy  birth  at  Greenwich  to  resign ! 

I'll  to  the  parish" but  a  little  pride. 

And  some  afilection,  put  the  thought  aside.  { 

Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  boce 
In  silent  sorrow— but  he  felt  the  more : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took. 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  stiti^ 
New  griefii  will  darken  the  dependant's  fiite; 
*'  Brother !"  said  Isaac,  **  you  will  sure  excuse 
The  little  freedom  I'm  compell'd  to  use : 
My  wife's  relations — (curve  tlie  haughty  crewH 
Affect  such  niceness,  and  such  dread  of  you: 
You  speak  so  loud — and  they  have  natures  saA-> 
Brother 1  wish— do  go  upon  the  loft !" 

Poor  George  obey'd,  and  to  the  garret  fled. 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tears  he  shed : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  eoB*» 
Who  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 
It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem'd  unfit 
With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  sit ; 
He  grew  rebellious— at  tlie  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid they  heard  it  as  a  joke : 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy yoa 

Apply  to  us  f No !  this  will  never  do : 

Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  overseer, 
"  We  are  engaged — you  can  have  nothing  bersT 

George  mutler'd  something  in  despairing  tons, 
Then  sought  his  loft,  to  think  and  grieve  alone ; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed. 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  ill  M ; 
Yet  was  he  pleased,  that  hours  for  play  desiga'd 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind ; 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  increasing  joy, 
And  he  was  soothed  by  the  attentive  boy. 

At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  child 
Watch'd  o'er  hia  aioknass,  and  his  poins  be^e^* 
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The  mother  bade  him  from  the  loA  refraiiip 

But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again ; 

And  now  his  tale*  the  Bailor  feebly  told, 

H^  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold  : 

The  tender  boy  came  often  to  entreat 

H;«  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat ; 

Purloin'd  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shame. 

The  food  oulouch'd  that  to  his  uncle  came ; 

Who.  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 

The  boy*s  indulgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 

"  L-ncle  will  die  T*    said  George — the  piteous 
wife 
Eiclaim'd,  **  She  saw  no  value  in  his  life ; 
But  sick  or  well,  to  my  commands  attend, 
And  go  no  more  to  your  complaining  friend." 
The  boy  was  vex'd  ;  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
The  stem  decree. — What !  punish'd  for  his  love ! 
No !  he  would  go,  but  softly  to  the  room. 
Stealing  in  silence— for  he  knew  his  doom. 

Once  in  a  week  the  father  came  to  say. 
"George,  are  you  ill  ?"— and  hurried  him  away; 
Yet  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell. 
And  often  ciy,  ••  Do  use  ray  brother  well  :** 
Aod  something  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant. 
Who  look  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent 
Bat  truly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essay'd 
To  chder  his  uncle,  firm,  although  afraid ; 
But  DOW  the  father  caught  him  at  the  door, 
Aod,  swearing — ^yes,  the  man  in  office  swore, 
And  cried,  •*  Away!  How!  brother,  Vm  surprised. 
That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised  : 
Let  him  not  dare  to  visit  you  again. 
Tour  cursed  sioriea  will  disturb  his  brain ; 
!•  it  not  vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy. 
Tour  own  absurd  narrations  to  enjoy  7 
What!  sullen !-^ia!  George  Fletcher!  you  shall 

see. 
Proud  as  you  are,  3roor  bread  depends  on  me  !'* 

He  spoke,  aod,  frowning,  to  his  dinner  went. 
Then  oool*d  and  felt  some  qualms  of  discontent ; 
And  thought  on  tiroes  when  he  compelled  his  son 
To  hear  these  stories,  nay,  to  beg  for  one : 
But  the  wife's  wrath  overcame  the  brother's  pain, 
Aod  shame  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose  in  vain. 

George  yet  stole  up,  he  saw  his  uncle  lie 
Sick  00  the  bed.  and  beard  his  heavy  sigh : 
So  he  resolved,  before  he  went  to  rest. 
To  comfort  one  so  dear  and  so  distress'd ; 
Then  watch'd  his  time,  but  with  a  childlike  art, 
Betny'd  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart : 
Th'  observant     wife    remark*d,   **The    boy    is 

grown 
So  Uke  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own ; 
So  dose  and  sullen !  aod  I  still  suspect 
They  often  meet — do  watch  them  aod  detect" 

George  now  remarked  that    all  was    still    at 
night 
Aod  hasten'd  up  with  terror  aod  delight; 
**  Uode  r  he  cried,  and  sofUy  tapp'd  the  door ; 
**  Do  let  me  in" — but  he  could  add  no  more ; 
The  careful  father  caught  him  in  the  fact. 
And  cried,—**  Tou  serpent !  is  it  thus  you  act  ? 
Bsck  to  your  mother  T'— and  with  hasty  blow, 
He  sent  th'  indignant  boy  to  grieve  below ; 
Then  at  the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
*  Is  this  your  conduct  ?— >is  it  thus  you  plan  t 
Seduce  my  child,  and  nmke  my  house  a  scene 
or  vile  dispute What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?— 


George,  are  you  dumb  ?  do  learn  to   know  your 

inends. 
And  think  a  while  on  whom  your  bread  depends: 
What!  not  a  word  ?  be  thankful  I  am  cool— 
But,  sir,  beware,  no  longer  play  the  fool ; 
Ccme !  brother,  come !  what  is  that  you  seek 
By  this  rebellion  ? — Speak,  you  villain,  speak ! — 
Weeping !  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb : 
I'll  ope  your  moulh,  impostor !  if  I  come  : 
Let  me  approach— I'll  shake  you  from  the  bed. 
You  stubborn  dog O  God  I  my  brother's  dead  I" 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heart: 
But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside. 
Induced  by  avarice,  peevishness,  or  pride. 
But  now  awaken'd,  from  this  fatal  time 
His  conscience  Isaac  felt  and  found  his  crime : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone. 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook— 
"  So,"  said  his  son,  •*  would  my  poor  uncle  look."— 
•*  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire." — 
•*  No !  you  have  physic  and  a  cheerful  fire."— 
•*  Unhappy  sinner !  yes,  I'm  well  supplied 
With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied." 
He  view'd  his  brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex'd  his  wife  by  fondness  for  her  son ; 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale. 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  ao  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true ; 
**  The  frank,  kind  brother,  with  such  open  heart. 
And  I  to  break  it — 'twas  a  demon's  part !" 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels, 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  conceals. 
**  This  is  your  folly,"  said  his  heartless  wife. 
**  Alas !  my  folly  cost  my  brother's  life ; 
It  sufier'd  him  to  languish  and  decay. 
My  gentle  brother,  whom  I  could  not  pay. 
And  therefore  left  to  pine,  and  fret  his  life  away." 

He  takes  his  son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  uncle  of  his  feelings  told. 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  aod  grieved  to  hear. 

**  Did  he  not  curM  me,  child  V* — ^  He  never 
cursed. 
But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would 

burst"— 
**And  so  will  pine."— ^  Then,  father,  you  must 

pray; 
My  uocle  said  it  took  his  paios  away." 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows.  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repeoting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this  source  alone  hie  every  comfort  flows. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honouri,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  they  give  him  pain ; 
"These  from   my  heart,"  he  cries,  **all  feeling 

drove; 
They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love :" 
He  takes  no  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  .sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wife  at  ease: 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office— see  him  now,    ** 
And  Burgess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow ; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thpoghts  possess'd. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest — 
Dark  are  tlie  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  beat, 
H  2 
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An  ihiu  be  Uvea,  if  living  be  to  sigh, 
And  from  all  comforta  of  tbe  world  to  fly, 
Without  a  hope  in  life— without  a  with  to  die. 


TALE  XXI. 


THE  LKAENKD  BOT. 


Like  one  well  studied  in  a  n4  ostent, 
To  pleaM  bia  grandam. 

Merchant  qf  PVnure,  act  il.  ae.  2. 

And  then  the  whining  acbool-bof,  with  bia  satchel 
And  sbining  nwrning  face,  creeping  like  snail, 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

At  You  Uk€  U,  act  if.  8C.  7. 

He  is  a  better  acholar  than  I  thought  ho  was— 
He  has  a  good  sprag  memorj. 

Merry  Wives  qf  TI'7ndcor,  act  It.  ac.  1. 
One  that  feeds 
On  objecta,  arts,  and  imitations, 
Which  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men, 
Begin  hia  fashion. 

Jttliue  Caear,  act  fr.  ac  1. 

O I  torture  me  no  more—I  will  confess. 

Henry  VI.  Part  2.  act  ii.  ac.  3. 

All  honeat  man  waa  Fanner  Jonea,  and  true. 
He  did  by  all  aa  all  by  him  ahould  do ; 
Grave,  cautious,  careful,  fond  of  gain  waa  he. 
Yet  famed  for  rustic  hoapitality  : 
Left  with  hia  children  in  a  widow 'd  atate. 
The  quiet  man  submitted  to  hia  fate ; 
Though  prudent  matrons  waited  for  hia  call. 
With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 
Though  each  profeaa'd  a  pure  maternal  joy. 
By  kind  attention  to  hia  feeble  boy  : 
And  though  a  friendly  widow  knew  no  rest. 
Whilst  neighbour  Jonea  waa  lonely  and  distreaa'd  : 
Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 
Their  hearts'  concern  to  aee  him  left  alone — 
Jonea  still  persisted  in  that  cheerleaa  life, 
Aa  if  'twere  ain  to  take  a  aecond  wife. 

O !  'tis  a  precioua  thing,  when  wiyea  are  dead. 
To  find  auch  numbers  who  will  aerve  inatead : 
And  in  whatever  atate  a  man  be  thrown, 
Tia  that  precisely  they  would  wiah  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infanta — then  their  joy 
la  to  austain  each  lovely  girl  and  boy  : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  trade, 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid  ; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve. 
His  friends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  oider,  prudence  in  afiairs. 
And  equal  temper,  (thank  their  stars !)  are  thein ; 
In  fact,  it  aeera'd  to  be  a  thing  decreed. 
And  fix'd  aa  fate,  that  marriage  must  aucceed  ; 
Yet  aome  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and  hard, 
Can  hear  such  claims,  and  show  them  no  regard. 

Soon  as  our  farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  strong  foes  he  was  encompass'd  round — 
Engage  he  dared  not,  and  he  could  not  fly, 
But  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie ; 
With  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  trembling  heart, 
He  met  the  foe,  and  art  opposed  to  art 

Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious — gentle  tones. 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jonea  : 
**  Three  girls,"  the  widow  cried,  "  a  lively  three 
To  govern  well— indeed  it  cannot  be."— 


**  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  it  calls  for  paiua  and  cara ; 
But  I  must  bear  it."—"  Sir,  ]fOu  cannot  bear ; 
Your  son  is  weak,  and  aaka  a  mother's  eye." — 
"  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  father'a  may  supply."— 
**  Such  growing  griefa  your  very  soul  will  teaae.**— 
**  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me  ease 
I  have  a  mother" — "  She,  poor  ancient  aool ! 
Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  young  oootrol  f 
Can  ahe  thy  peace  promote,  partake  thy  eare. 
Procure  thy  comforta,  and  thy  sorrows  share  ? 
Age  is  itself  impatient,  uncontrolled." — 
**  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  be  old.**— 
"Thou  hast  ahrewd   aenranta— they  are  evils 

sore."— 
"  Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afllict  me  more.**— 
"  Wilt  thou  not  be  a  weary  wailing  man  T- 
"  Alaa !  and  I  must  bear  it  aa  I  can." 

Resisted  thus,  the  widow  aooo  withdrew. 
That  in  his  pride  the  hero  might  pursue ; 
And  off  his  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat. 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat : 
But  he  waa  prudent,  for  he  knew  in  flight 
Theee  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  fight : 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aim'd. 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claim'd. 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  atate  deerm 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  its  love,  to  seize— 
It  vows  in  kindnesa  to  protect,  defend. 
And  be  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful  friend  ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  atate  to  plaee 
Ita  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
Tlien  must  that  humbler  atate  ita  wiadom  piovi» 
By  kind  rejection  of  auch  preaaing  love ; 
Must  dread  such  dangerous  friendship  to  «» 

mence. 
And  atand  collected  in  its  ovim  defence  .— 
Our  farmer  thus  the  proffer*d  kindness  fled. 
And  shunn'd  the  love  that  into  bondage  led. 

The  widow  failing,  freah  beaiegers  came, 
To  share  the  fate  of  thia  retiring  dame : 
And  each  foreaaw  a  thouaand  ills  attend 
The  man  that  fled  from  ao  discreet  a  friend ; 
And  pray'd,  kind  soul !  that  no  event  might  fliaki 
The  harden'd  heart  of  Farmer  Jonea  to  ache. 

But  he  atill  govern'd  with  reaistle 
And  where  he  could  ix>t  guide,  he  would  c 
With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  atear'd, 
And   his  fair  daughters  loved  him,  though  thay 

fear'd ; 
Each  had  her  school,  and,  as  his  wealth  waa  knawiv 
Each  had  in  time  a  household  of  her  own. 

The  boy  indeed  was,  at  the  grandam*a  aide, 
Humour'd  and  train'd,  her  trouble  and  her  pride: 
Companions  dear,  with  speech  and  apirits  miM, 
The  childiah  widow  and  the  vapourbh  child; 
This  nature  prompts ;  minds  uninform'd  and  wtai 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  aeek ; 
Push'd  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside. 
The  carea  of  man,  his  humour,  or  hia  pride. 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceleas  slate,  allied: 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age. 
The  old  are  pleased  e*en  children  to  engage ; 
And  all  their  wiadom,  scom'd  by  proud  i 
They  love  to  pour  into  the  ductile  mind ; 
By  its  own  weakness  into  error  led, 
And  by  fond  age  with  prejudicea  fed. 

The  father,  thankful  for  the  good  he  had. 
Yet  saw  widi  pain  a  whining,  limid  lad ; 
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Whom  he,  imtnictiiig,  led  throagli  cultured  fields, 
To  ifaow  what  man  periorau,  what  nature  yielde : 
Bot  Stephen,  listless,  vraoder'd  from  the  view. 
From  bessts  he  fled,  for  Kratterflies  he  flew. 
And  kUf  gazed  about,  in  search  of  something  new. 
The  Ismbs  indeed  ha  loved,  and  wish'd  to  play 
With  things  so  mild,  so  harmless,  and  so  gay ; 
BeM  plessed  the  weakest  of  the  flock  to  see. 
With  whom  he  felt  a  sickly  sympathy. 

Meantime,  the  dame  was  aniions,  day  and  night. 
To  guide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright. 
And  00  the  fiiToarite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering 

light; 
Her  Bible  stories  she  impress*d  betimes. 
And  filTd  his  head  with  hymns  and  holy  rhymes ; 
Od  powen  unseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt, 
And  the  poor  boy  mysterioua  terrors  felt ; 
FfOD  frightful  dreams,  he  waking  sobb'd  in  dread, 
Tin  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 

The  &ther  wish*d  such  errors  to  correct, 
But  let  them  pass  in  duty  and  respect : 
Bat  more  it  grieved  his  wcfrthy  mind  to  see 
lliai  Stephen  never  would  a  farmer  be ; 
In  Tsin  he  tried  the  shiftless  lad  to  guide. 
And  yet  'twas  time  that  something  should  be  tried : 
He  St  the  village  school  perchance  might  gain 
An  that  such  mind  could  gather  and  retain ; 
Tet  the  good  dame  affirm'd  her  favourite  child 
Wis  apt  and  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
"That  he  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak. 
And  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 

The  lether  doubted — but  to  school  was  sent 
T^  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went : 
There  the  rude  lads  compell'd  the  child  to  fight, 
And  sent  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night ; 
At  thb  the  grandam  more  indulgent  grew. 
And  bade  her  darling  **  Shun  the  beastly  crew ; 
Whom  Satan  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie. 
Howling  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die.'' 
Tliii  was  such  comfort,  that  in  high  disdain 
He  told  their  fate,  and  felt  their  blows  again : 
Tet  if  the  boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart. 
Within  the  school  he  play'd  a  better  part ; 
He  wrote  a  dean,  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate. 
With  more  success  than  many  a /hero,  sate ; 
He  thoaght  not  much  indeed — but  what  depends 
On  pains  and  care,  was  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

This  had  his  fother's  praise,  who  now  espied 
A  spark  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride : 
And  though  a  farmer  he  would  never  make^ 
He  might  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take ; 
And  is  a  clerk  that  instrument  employ. 
So  weU  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  cousin  soon  a  place  obtain'd, 
Caijr.  hot  humble — little  could  be  gain'd : 
The  time  arrived  when  youth  and  age  most  part, 
Tean  in  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 
Thi  careHil  fiitber  bade  his  son  attend 
To  aU  his  duties,  and  obey  his  friend  ; 
To  ksep  his  church  and  there  behave  aright, 
As  one  existing  in  his  Maker's  sight. 
Tin  acts  to  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight ; 
"  Then  try,  my  boy,  as  quickly  as  ]fOu  can, 
T*  aarame  the  looks  and  spirit  of  a  man ; 
I  sty.  be  honest,  faithful,  civil,  true. 
And  this  yon  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too : 
Heroic  men,  their  country's  boast  and  pride. 
Have  fear'd  their  God,  and  nothing  fear'd  beaide  : 


While  others  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fly 
The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy : 
fie  manly  then,  though  mild,  for  sure  as  fate. 
Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  efieminate ; 
Here,  take  my  pune.  and  make  a  worthy  use 
(Tis  fairiy  stoc!.*d)  of  what  it  will  produce : 
And  now  my  blessing,  not  as  any  charm 
Or  coi\juration,  but  'twill  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  up 
and  down. 
Now  charm'd  with  promised  sights  in  London  town. 
Now  loath  to  leave  his  grandam — lost  the  force. 
The  drift,  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discourse ; 
But,  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
Twaa  good  advice,  aind  meant,  **  My  aon,  be  good ;" 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean. 
That  lads  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  lady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress ; 
*'  Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child — and,  firrt  of  all, 
Hold  fast  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befaU : 
Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
For  meditation,  till  ]fOu  hear  the  next ; 
Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look ; 
There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book ; 
Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen. 
And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean : 
Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be. 
When  kings  siid  rulers  will  be  ruled  by  thee.' 

**  Nay,"  aaid  the  father — **  Hush,  my  son,"  replied 
The  dame ;  '*  The  Scriptures  must  not  be  denied." 

The  lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  ap- 
proach. 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach, 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder.    On  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried ; 
Wild  beasts  and  wax-work  fiU'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart  : 
This  he  betray'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange. 
Of  famous  shows,  the  Tower,  aiid  the  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  boy. 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ : 
Yet  as  he  could,  he  much  aUention  peid 
To  all  around  him,  cauiioua  and  afraid  ; 
On  older  clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix'd. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them, 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn ; 
O!  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free. 
No !  he  was  nothing— nothing  could  he  be  : 
They  dress  so  smaray;  and  so  boldly  look. 
And  talk  aa  if  they  read  it  from  a  book ; 
'*  But  I,"  said  Stephen,  **  will  forbear  to  speak, 
And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak. 
They  talk,  the  insUnt  they  have  dropp'd  the  pen. 
Of  singing  women,  and  of  acting  men ; 
Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  ihey  walk 
Beneath  the  lamps,  and  with  the  ladies  talk; 
While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, 
O !  'tis  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing  : 
They  would  despise ^e,  did  they  understand 
I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand ; 
Or  see  the  plays  when  critics  rise  and  roar, 
And  hiss  and  groan,  and  cry — Encore !  encore ! — 
There's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind  ; 
If  more  encouraged,  I  would  ope  my  mind." 

Alas !  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  purpose  secret,  while  his  envy  slept ; 
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Virtue,  perhaps,  had  eonquer'd,  or  his  shame 
At  least*  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  somethmg  like  a  man  ; 
He  then  in  trifling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talk'd  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modemixed  ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday  walk  would  uke, 
And  kindly  strive  his  passions  to  awake ; 
Meanwhile  explaining  all  they  heard  and  saw,' 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe : 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  stray'd. 
Where  the  lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid  ; 
There  all  be  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair. — 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there  : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm. 
His  friend  enlock'd  within  a  lady's  arm. 
And  freely  talking — "  But  it  is,"  said  he, 
**  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  free ;" 
And  much  amaxed  was  Stephen,  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seized, 
The  lovely  owner  had  been  highly  pleased : 
**  Alas  !*'  he  sigh'd,  **  I  never  can  contrive, 
At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive ; 
Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost'* 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went. 
But  the  boy  murrour*d  at  the  money  spent ; 
•*  He  loved,"  he  said,  **  to  buy,  but  not  to  spend — 
They  only  talk  a  while,  and  there's  an  end." 

**Come,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  friend 
replied ; 
**  Tou  are  bewilder'd,  and  you  want  a  guide ; 
To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
The  light  break  in  upon  3rour  stagnant  mind !" 

The  cooler  clerks  exclaim'd,  *'  In  vain  your  art 
T*  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ; 
Rustics  though  coarse,  and  savages  though  wild. 
Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild ; 
But    what,  my  friend,  can   flow  from   all    these 

pains! 
There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains." — 

*'  True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man. 
But  let  me  make  the  booby  what  I  can  : 
Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display. 
Yet  you  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — *'  I  love  to  know 
How  money  goes — now  here  is  that  to  show : 
And  now,"  he  cried,  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Beyond  the  Bible— there  I  puzzle  yet" 

He    spoke    abash'd— " Nay,   nay!"    the  friend 
replied, 
*'  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside ; 
Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book : 
For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within: 
Of  this  hereafter— we  will  now  select 
Some  works  to  please  yon,  others  to  direct : 
Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fancy  feed. 
And  reasoneri  form  your  morals  and  jrour  creed." 

The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was  imirly 
peid. 
And  Stephen  read  undaunted,  undismay'd: 


But  not  till  first  he  paper'd  all  the  row. 
And  placed  m  order,  to  enjoy  the  show ; 
Next  letter'd  all  the  backs  with  care  and  spesd. 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  order,— I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  part  believer- 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  whoso  needs 
'This  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  most  be. 
Ere  I  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree : 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign : 
Through  all  the  tribes  of  nature  oider  nms. 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  sons : 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  a  place. 
With  all  that's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  bass. 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  meets  dis- 


grace: 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid, 
In  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obey'd ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones. 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense. 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  we; 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs — survey'd,  er\joy*d 
Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  destroy'd : 
So  will'd  the  fates— but  these,  with  patience  read. 
Had  vast  efiTect  on  Stephen's  heart  and  bead. 

This  soon  appear'd — within  a  single  wedk 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  speak ; 
He  fail'd  indeed — but  still  his  friend  confess'd 
The  best  have  fail'd,  and  he  had  done  his  best: 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  swims. 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  liinbs  ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  force. 
The  cramp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  his  ooutse. 
Encouraged  thus,  our  clerk  again  eesay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid ; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  his  success. 
And  pertness  mark'd  his  manner  and  address. 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books. 
That  all  disrem'd  it  in  his  speech  and  looks; 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak. 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  friend  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  chang^ 
The    clerks    exclaim'd— "  Tis   famoua,  and  *l» 
strange !" 

Two  years  had  pass'd  ;  the  youth  attended  still 
(Though  thus  accomplish'd)  with  a  ready  qaill ; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  hours,  though  hard  the  esse. 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place : 
By  promise  bound,  the  son  his  letters  penn'd 
To  his  good  parent,  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and  hoped  his  friendi  were 

well ; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  his  mmd. 
And  needed  nothing — then  his  name  was  sign'd : 
But  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday  walks  and  views; 
Of  acton'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  news ; 
How  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  urgent  need 
For  fresh  supply,  which  he  desired  with  spe«L 
The  father  doubted,  when  these  letters  came. 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loath  to  blsme : 
"  Stephen  was  once  my  duUou*  son,  and  now 
My  moat  obedient — this  can  I  allow  ? 
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Can  I  with  plctaare  or  with  patience  tee 
A  bojr  at  once  m  heartleM,  and  so  free  f '       * 

But  aoon  the  fctnaipan  heavy  tidingt  told. 
That  love  and  pradeooe  could  no  more  withhold : 
"Stephen,  though  ateady  at  hia  deak,  waa  grown 
A  cake  and  coicomb— thia  he  grieved  to  own ; 
Hia  csouain  left  hia  church,  and  apent  the  day 
Lounging  aboat  in  quite  a  heathen  way ; 
Sonetimea  he  awore,  hot  had  indeed  the  grace 
To  ifaow  die  ahame  imprinted  on  hia  lace : 
I  oearch'd  hia  room,  and  in  hia  abaence  read 
Booka  that  I  knew  would  turn  a  atronger  head ; 
The  worka  of  atheiata  half  the  number  made. 
The  reat  were  Uvea  of  harlota  leaving  trade ; 
Which  neither  man  or  boy  would  deign  to  read. 
If  from  the  acaudal  and  pollution  freed  : 
1  aometimea  threalen*d,  and  would  &irly  atate 
My  aenae  of  thinga  ao  vile  and  profligate ; 
Bat  Vm  a  cit,  aoch  worka  are  loat  on  me— 
Tbay'ra  knowledge,  and  (good  Lord !)  philoaophy." 

"0,  a«id  him  down,**  the  fikther  aoon  replied ; 
"  Let  me  behold  him,  and  my  akiU  be  tried : 
If  care  and  kindneaa  loae  their  wonted  uae. 
Sane  rougher  medicine  will  the  end  produce.** 

Stephen  with  grief  and  anger  heard  hia  doon^^ 
"Go  to  the  fiumer  ?  to  the  ruatic'a  home ? 
CoTM  the  base  threat'ning— "  **  Nay,  child,  never 


Corrapied  long,  your  caae  ia  growing  woiae.** — 
"  I  !'*  qooth  the  youth,  **  I  challenge  all  mankind 
To  find  a  fruit ;  what  fault  have  you  to  find  ? 
mpnive  I  not  in  manner,  apeech,  and  grace  I 
lnqaire~my  frienda  will  tell  it  to  your  face ; 
Have  I  heen  taught  to  guard  hia  kine  and  aheep  T 
A  oMn  like  me  baa  other  thinga  to  keep; 
Thia  let  him  know.'*—**  It  would  hia  wrath  excite : 
But  come,  prepare,  you  muat  avray  to-night" — 
"  What !  leave  my  atodiea,  my  improvem,enta  leave, 
My  &ithful  frienda  and  intimatea  to  grieve  V* — 
**  Go  to  your  father,  Stephen,  let  him  aee 
All  tfaeae  improvementa :  they  are  loat  on  me.'* 

The  youth,  though  loath,  obey'd,  and  aoon  he  aaw 
The  &nner  &ther,  with  aome  aigna  of  awe ; 
Who  kind,  yet  ailent,  waited  to  behold 
How  one  would  act,  ao  daring  yet  ao  cold  : 
Aod  aoon  he  found,  between  the  friendly  pair 
That  aaereta  paaa'd  which  he  waa  not  to  ahare  ; 
Bat  he  reaolved  tboae  aecreta  to  obtain. 
And  quaah  rebeUioo  in  hia  lawful  reign. 

Stephen,   though    vain,  waa   with    hia   father 
mote; 
He  fear'd  a  criaia.  and  he  ahunn*d  diapute : 
And  yet  he  long'd  with  youthful  pride  to  ahow 
Re  knew  aoch  thinga  aa  farmera  could  not  know : 
Theae  to  the  grandam  be  with  freedom  apoke, 
Saw  her  amazement,  and  enjoy'd  the  joke : 
Bat  on  the  father  when  he  caat  hia  eye. 
Something  he  found  that  made  hia  valour  ahy ; 
And  thue  there  aeem'd  to  be  a  hollow  truce. 
Still  threatening  aomething  dianial  to  produce. 

tre  thia  die  £ither  at  hia  leiaure  read 
The  ton'a  choice  volumea,  and  hia  wonder  fled ; 
He  aaw  how  wrought  the  vrorka  of  either  kind 
On  ao  prceomiog,  yet  ao  weak  a  mind  ; 
Theae  in  a  choaen  hour  he  made  hia  prey, 
Condemn'd,  and  bore  with  vengeful  thooghta  away ; 
Then  in  a  cloae  receaa,  the  couple  near. 
He  aat  nnaeen  to  aee,  unheard  to  hear. 

to 


There  aoon  a  trial  for  hia  patience  came ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  youth  and  ancient  dame. 
Each  on  a  purpoae  fix'd— but  neither  thought 
How  near  a  foe,  with  power  and  vengeance  fraught 

And  now  the  matron  told,  aa  tidinga  aad. 
What  ahe  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad ; 
How  he  to  graceleea,  wicked  men  gave  heed, 
And  wicked  booka  would  night  and  morning  read ; 
Some  former  lecturea  ahe  again  began. 
And  begg*d  attention  of  her  little  man ; 
She  brought  with  many  a  pioua  boaat  in  view 
Hia  former  atudiea,  and  condemn'd  the  new : 
Once  he  the  naroea  of  aainta  and  patriarcha  old, 
Judgea  and  kinga,  and  chiefa  and  propheta,  told  ; 
Then  he  in  winter  nighta  the  Bible  took. 
To  count  how  oflen  in  the  aacred  book 
The  aacred  Name  appeared ;  and  could  rehearae 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word  and  verM, 
The  vwy  letter  in  the  middle  placed. 
And  ao  employ'd  the  houra  that  othera  waate. 

**  Such  wert  thou  once ;   and    now,  my  child, 
they  Bay 
Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  faat  away ; 
The  prince  of  devila  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
The  ready  wit  of  my  backaliding  child.'* 

On  thia,  with  lofly  looka,  our  clerk  began 
Hia  grave  rebuke,  oa  he  aaaumed  the  man — 

**  There  ia  no  devil,**  aaid  the  hopeful  youth, 
**  Nor  prince  of  devila ;  that  I  know  for  truth : 
Have  I  not  told  you  how  my  booka  deacribo 
The  arte  of  prieata  and  all  the  canting  tribe  f 
Tour  Bible  mentiona  Egypt  where  it  aeema 
Waa  Joaeph  found  when  Pharaoh  dream'd  hia 

dreama: 
Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewilder'd  head 
(The  learned  write)  religioua  dreama  were  bred ; 
Whence  through  the  earth,  with  varioua  forma 

combined. 
They  came  to  frighten  and  afHict  mankind, 
Prone  (ao  I  read)  to  let  a  prieat  invade 
Their  aoula  with  awe,  and  by  hia  crafl  be  made 
Slave  to  hia  will,  and  profit  to  hia  trade : 
So  aay  my  booka.  and  how  the  roguea  agreed 
To  blind  the  victima.  to  defraud  and  lead  ; 
When  joya  above  to  ready  dupea  were  aold. 
And  hell  waa  threaten'd  to  the  ahy  and  cold. 

*'  Why  ao  amazed,  and  ao  prepared  to  prey  f 
Aa  if  a  Being  beard  a  word  we  aay : 
Thia  may  aur prise  you  ;  I  msraelf  began 
To  feel  diaturb'd,  and  to  my  Bible  ran ; 
I  now  am  wiser — yet  agree  in  thia. 
The  book  haa  thinga  that  are  not  much  amiaa; 
It  ia  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  proteat 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  aa  a  jeat: 
The  book  haa  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wiaely  upon  it  aa  another  book."— 

••  O !  wicked  I  wicked !  my  unhappy  child. 
How  haat  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled  !*' 

**  How !  wicked,  aay  you  f  you  can  little  gueaa 
The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wicked nesa : 
Why,  aina  you  think  it  ainful  but  to  name 
Have  gain'd  both  wivea  and  widowa,  wealth  .and 

fame; 
And  thia  becauae  aoch  people  never  dread 
Thoae  threaten'd  paiua;  hell  cornea  not  in  their 

head : 
Love  ia  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  deaire. 
And  what  we  wiah  *tia  lawful  to  acquire  ; 
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So  ny  my  booka— and  what  besides  they  show 
Tis  time  to  let  this  honest  farmer  know. 
Nay,  look  not  grave ;  am  I  commanded  down 
To  feed  his  cattle  and  become  his  clown  f 
Is  such  his  purpose  f  then  he  shall  be  told 
The  vulgar  insult—" 

—f*  Hold,  in  mercy  hold—" 
**  Father,  O!  father!  throw  the  whip  away  ; 
I  was  but  jesting,  on  my  knees  I  pray — 
There,  hold  his  arm— O !  leave  us  not  alooe : 
In  pity  cease,  and  I  will  yet  atone 
For  all  my  sin—"    In  vain ;  stroke  aAer  stroke. 
On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  mill-wheels  broke ; 
Quick  as  the  patient's  pulse,  who  trombling  cried, 
And  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  roplied  ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt, 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt ; 
Till  all  the  panting  flesh  was  red  and  raw. 
And  every  thought  was  tum'd  to  feaf  and  awe ; 
Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  place- 
Such  cures   are   dona  when  doctors  know  the 


"  O !  I  shall  die— my  father !  do  receive 
My  dying  words ;  indeed  I  do  believe ; 
The  books  aro  lying  books,  I  know  it  well, 
There  is  a  devil,  O !  then  is  a  hell ; 
And  I*m  a  sinner:  spare  me,  I  am  young. 
My  sinful  vrords  were  only  on  my  tongue  \ 
My  heart  consented  not;  'tis  all  a  lie : 
O!  spare  me  then,  I'm  not  propared  to  die." 

''Vain,  worthies,  stupid  vrretch.*"   the  father 
cried, 
**  Doit  tfaon  praetuiM  to  teach  9  art  thou  a  guide  f 


Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  distress 
To  hear  thy  thoughts  in  their  religious  drevj 
Thy  pious  folly  moved  my  strong  disdain. 
Yet  I  forgave  thee  for  thy  want  of  brain : 
But  Job  in  patience  must  the  man  exceed 
Who  could  endure  thee  in  thy  present  creed ; 
Is  it  for  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
The  wicked  cause  a  helping  hand  to  lend  I 
Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  ba  I 
Atheists  themselves  would  scorn  a  friend  likt 
thee.— 

**  Lo !  yonder  blaie  thy  worthies;  in  one  heap 
Thy  scoundrel  &vonrites  must  for  ever  sleep: 
Each  yields  his  poison  to  the  flame  in  turn. 
Where  whores  and  infidels  are  doom'd  to  bom ; 
Two  noble  fagots  made  the  flame  you  see. 
Reserving  only  two  &ir  twigs  for  thee ; 
That  in  thy  view  the  instruments  may  stand. 
And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand : 
The  just  mementos  that,  though  silent,  show 
Whence  thy  correction  and  improvements  flow ; 
Beholding  these,  thou  wilt  confess  their  power. 
And  feel  the  shame  of  this  important  hour. 

"  Hadst  thou  been  humble,  I  had  first  design'd 
By  care  from  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind ; 
And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid. 
Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid : 
But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  must  folly  guide. 
And  thou  art  vain,  and  pain  must  humble  pride : 
Teachers  men  honour,  learners  they  allure ; 
But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  sore; 
Soom  is  their  certain  meed,  and  amart  their  only 
eora!" 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


Thomas  Chittekton,  th«  poBthumous  son  of  a 
KboolmaMor  in  Briitol,  wu  born  there  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1792.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  he 
wss  placed  at  the  school  which  his  father  had  su- 
perintended ;  but  he  showed  snch  little  capacity 
far  learning,  that  he  was  sent  back  to  his  mother 
18  a  doll  boy,  incapable  of  improvement  Mrs. 
ClmtleTton,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  life  of  the  sub- 
ject of  oar  memoir,  was  rendered  extremely  un- 
happy by  the  apparently  tardy  understanding  of 
lier  son,  till  he  **  fell  in  love,**  as  she  expressed  her- 
mat,  with  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical 
Btnnscript,  in  French,  which  enabled  her,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  passion,  to  ini- 
tiaie  him  in  the  alphabet  She  afterwards  taught 
kirn  to  read  out  of  a  black-letter  Bible ;  and  this 
fircnmstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  is 
npposed  to  have  inspired  him  with  that  fondne« 
for  antiquities  which  he  subsequently  displayed. 
At  eight  yean  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Colston's 
cbarity-school,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
imdistingnished,  except  by  a  pensive  gravity  of 
demeanour,  and  a  thirst  for  pre-eminence  over  his 
playmates.  This  he  exhibited,  sajrs  his  sister,  even 
before  be  was  five  years  old ;  and  not  long  after- 
ward, her  brother  being  asked  what  device  he 
would  have  painted  on  a  small  present  of  earthen- 
ware about  to  be  made  to  him,  '*  Paint  me,"  he  is 
■id  to  have  replied,  **  an  angel,  with  wings,  and  a 
trumpet,  to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  world.** 

It  was  not,  however,  until  his  tenth  year,  that  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  reading ;  for  which  he  suddenly 
imbibed  such  a  relish,  that  he  devoted  his  litde 
pocket-money  to  the  hire  of  books  from  a  library,  and 
borrowed  others  as  he  had  .opportunity.  Before 
he  was  twelve  he  had  gone  through  about  seventy 
volumes  in  this  manner,  consisting  chiefly  of  history 
and  divinity ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  apfiears 
to  have  filled  with  poetry  a  pocket-book,  which 
^*d  been  presented  to  him  by  his  sister  as  a  new- 
year's  gift.  Among  these  verMs,  were  probably 
those  entitled  Apostate  Will,  a  satire  upon  his  in- 
•tnicten  and  school-fellows.  In  1765,  he  was  con- 
^^ned  by  the  bishop ;  and  his  sister  relates,  that 
he  made  very  sensible  and  serious  remarks  on  the 
awfnlnesi  of  the  ceremony,  and  on  his  own  feelings 
preparatory  to  it  In  July,  1767,  at  which  time  he 
pnssGssLd  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  music,  in 
*<iditioo  to  his  other  acquirements,  he  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Lambert,  an  attorney  at  Bristol,  where  the 
only  fiiolt  his  master  had  to  find  with  him,  for  the 
finft  year,  was  the  sending  an  abosiye  anonjrmous 
leoer  to  his  late  schoolmaster,  of  which  he  was 
Asoovered  to  be  the  author,  from  his  inability  to 
di^goiae  his  ovm  handwriting  so  successfully  as  he 
didaArrward. 

Aaa  pteftcetofhe  history  of  Chattarton'sUterary 


impostures,  which  commenced  about  this  time,  a 
short  sketch  will  be  necessary  of  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  It  was  well  known  at 
Bristol,  that  in  the  church  of  Si.  Mary,  Redclifie, 
an  old  chest  had  been  opened,  about  1727,  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  some  title  deeds,  and  that 
since  that  time,  a  number  of  other  manuscripts, 
being  left  exposed  to  casual  depredation,  had,  at 
various  times,  been  taken  away.  The  uncle  of 
Chatterton*s  father  being  sexton  to  the  church,  en- 
abled his  nephew  to  enter  it  freely ;  and,  upon 
these  occasions,  he  removed  baskets  full  of  parch- 
ments, of  which,  however,  he  made  no  other  use 
than  to  cover  books.  A  thread-paper  belonging  to 
his  mother,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  one  of 
these  parchments,  attracted  the  notice  of  young 
Chatterton,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
clerkship;  and  his  curiosity  was  so  excited,  that 
he  obtained  a  remaining  hoard  of  them  yet  unused, 
and  ultimately  acquired  possession  of  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  old  chest,  and  in  his  mother's  house. 
His  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject  was,  **  that 
he  had  a  treasure,  and  was  so  glad  nothing  could 
be  like  it"  The  parchments,  he  said,  consisted 
of  poetical  and  other  compositioQs,  by  Mr.  Canynge 
and  Thomas  Rowley,  whom  our  author,  at  first, 
called  a  monk,  and  afterward  a  secular  priest  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus  prepared  for  carrying  on  his  system  of  lite- 
rary imposture,  he,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol,  in  October,  1768,  drew  up  a  paper,  enti- 
tled, A  Description  of  the  Fryars  first  passing  over 
the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript. 
It  was  inserted  in  Farley*s  Bristol  Journal,  and  the 
authorship  was  traced  to  Chatterton ;  who,  being 
questioned  in  an  authoritative  tone,  hauglitily  re- 
fused to  give  any  account  Milder  usage  at  length 
induced  him  to  enter  into  an  explanation ;  and, 
after  some  prevarication,  he  asserted  that  he  had 
received  the  paper  in  question  from  his  lather,  who 
had  found  it,  with  several  others,  in  Redclifle 
Church.  The  report  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  poetry  of  Caujrnge  and  Rowley  was  now  spread 
about ;  and  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Catcott,  an 
inhabitant  of  Bristol,  of  an  inquiring  turn,  he  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  Chatterton,  who  furnished 
him,  gratuitously,  with  various  poetical  pieces  under 
the  name  of  Rowley.  These  were  communicated 
to  Mr.  Barrett,  a  surgeon,  then  employed  in  writing 
a  history  of  Bristol,  into  which  he  introduced  seve- 
ral of  the  above  fiagments,  by  the  permission  of 
our  author,  who  was,  in  return,  occasionally  sup- 
plied with  money,  and  introduced  into  company. 
He  also  studied  surgery,  for  a  short  time,  under  ft&. 
Barrett  and  would  telk,  says  Mr.  Thistlethwayte, 
**  of  Galea,  Hippocrates,  and  Paracelsus,  with  all 
the  confidence  and  familiarity  of  a  modem  empi- 
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he."  Hit  favouiite  ttadiet,  however,  were  herald- 
ry and  £ogliih  anliquitiee;  aud  one  of  hit  chief 
occupatioot  was  in  making  a  collection  of  old 
English  words  from  the  glossaries  of  Chaucer  and 
others.  During  these  pursuits,  he  employed  his  pen 
in  writing  satirical  essays,  in  prose  and  verse ;  and, 
about  the  same  period,  gave  way  to  fits  of  poetical 
enthusiasm,  by  wandering  about  Redcliffe  mea- 
dows, talking  of  the  productions  of  Rowley,  and 
sitting  up  at  night  to  compose  poems  at  the  full 
of  the  moon.  **  He  was  always,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
**  extremely  Ibnd  of  walking  in  the  fields ;  and 
would  sometimes  say  to  me, '  Come,  you  and  I  will 
take  a  wklk  in  the  meadow.  1  have  got  the  clever- 
est thing  ibr  you  imaginable.  It  is  worth  half-a- 
crown  merely  to  have  a  sight  of  it,  and  to  hear 
me  read  it  to  you.' "  This  he  would  generally 
do  in  one  particular  spot,  within  view  of  the 
church,  before  which  he  would  sometimes  lie 
down,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it  in  a  kind 
of  trance. 

In  1769,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  among  which  were 
some  extracts  from  the  pretended  Rowley,  entitled 
Saxon  poems,  written  in  the  style  of  Oraian,  and 
subscribed  with  Chatterton's  usual  signature  of 
Dunheimut  Bristolien$it.  But  his  most  celebrated 
attempt  at  imposture,  in  this  year,  was  an  ofifer  to 
furnish  Horace  Walpole  witli  some  accounts  of  a 
aeries  of  eminent  painters  who  had  fiuurished  at 
Bristol,  at  the  same  time  enclosing  two  small  ape* 
ciroens  of  the  Rowley  poems.  Mr.  Walpole  re- 
turned a  very  polite  reply,  requesting  further  in- 
formation ;  and,  in  answer,  was  informed  of  the 
circumstances  of  Chatterlon.  who  hinted  a  wish 
that  the  former  would  free  him  from  an  irksome 
profession,  and  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he 
might  pursue  the  natural  bias  of  his  genius.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  Gray  and  Mason  having  pro- 
nounced the  poems  sent  to  Walpole  to  be  forgeries, 
the  latter,  who,  nevertheless,  could  iM>t,  as  he  him- 
self confesses,  help  admiring  the  spirit  of  poetry 
displayed  in  them,  wrote  a  cold  monitory  letter  to 
our  author,  advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  his 
profession.  Incensed  at  this,  he  demanded  the  im- 
mediate return  of  his  manuscripts,  which  Walpole 
enclosed  in  a  blank  cover,  afler  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  Paris,  when  he  found  another  letter  from 
Chatterton,  peremptorily  requiring  the  papers,  and 
telling  Walpole  '*  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
use  him  so,  had  he  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances.'*  Here  their 
correspondence  ended,  and  on  theae  circumstances 
•lone  is  the  charge  founded  against  Mr.  Walpole 
of  barbarously  neglecting,  and  finally  causing  the 
death  oC  Chatterton.  Mr.  Walpole,  observes  Dr. 
Gregory,  afterward  regretted  that  he  liad  not  seen 
this  extraordinary  youth,  and  that  he  did  not  pay  a 
more  fiivourable  attention  to  his  correspondence ; 
but  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Walpole's  neglect  th«  dread- 
fbl  catastrophe  which  happened  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  two  years  after,  would  be  the  highest  de- 
gree of  injustice  and  absurdity. 

Our  author  now  entered  into  politics ;  and,  in 
March,  1770,  composed  •  satiricd  poem  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  lines,  entitled  Kew  Gar- 
dens, in  which  he  abused  the  Princess-dowager  of 
Walea  tnd  Lord  Bute,  together  with  the  partisans 


of  miniatry  at  Bristol,  not  excepting  Bfr.  Catootw  wmI 
other  of  his  friends  and  patrons.  His  character, 
also,  in  other  respects,  began  to  develope  itself  in 
an  unfavourable  light;  but  the  assertion  that  he 
plunged  into  profligacy  at  this  period,  is  cootca- 
dicted  by  unexceptionable  testimony.  The  moet 
prominent  feature  in  his  conduct  was  his  oootiniied 
and  open  avowal  of  infidelity,  and  of  his  intentioii 
to  commit  suicide  as  soon  as  life  should  beootae 
burdensome  to  him.  He  had  also  grown  tborongk- 
ly  disgusted  with  his  profession ;  and  purposely,  it 
is  supposed,  leaving  upon  his  desk  a  paper,  entitled 
his  Last  Will,  in  which  he  avowed  his  deterauDa- 
tion  to  destroy  himself  on  Easter  Sunday,  he  gladly 
received  his  dismissal  from  Mr.  Lambert,  into 
whose  hands  the  document  had  fallen.  He  dow 
determined  to  repair  to  London;  and  on  bmng 
questioned  by  Mr.  Thisilethwayte  concerning  his 
plan  of  life,  returned  this  remarkable  answer :  **  My 
$rst  attempt,"  said  he,  "shall  be  in  the  literaiy 
way  ;  the  promises  I  have  received  are  aufficient 
to  dispel  doubt;  but  should  1,  OMitrary  to  expec- 
tation, find  myself  deceived,  I  will,  in  that  caae, 
turn  Methodist  preacher.  Credulity  ia  aa  potent  a 
deity  as  ever,  and  a  new  sect  may  easily  be  de- 
vised. But  if  that,  too,  should  fail  me,  my  last  and 
final  resource  is  a  pistol."  Such  was  the  laa^uage 
of  one  not  much  beyond  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
certaiiUy,  as  Dr.  Aikin  obaerves,  iK>t  that  of  a  aim- 
pie,  ingenuous  youth,  **smit  with  the  love  of  sacred 
song,"  a  Beattie's  minstrel,  as  some  of  Chatterton*s 
admirers  have  chosen  to  paint  him. 

At  the  end  of  April,  he  arrived  in  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  May,  writea  to  bis  oaother 
that  he  is  in  such  a  settlement  as  he  could  desire. 
**  I  get,"  he  adds,  **  (bur  guineas  a  month  by  one 
magazine ;  shall  engage  to  write  a  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  pieces,  which  will  more  than 
double  that  sum.  Occasional  essays  fi>r  the  daily 
papers  would  more  than  support  me.  What  a  glo* 
rious  prospect !"  His  engagements,  in  fact,  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  and  profitable ;  but  we  are 
cautioned,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  against  giving  ioiplicit 
credence  to  every  part  of  Chatterton'a  letters, 
written  at  this  time,  relative  to  his  literary  and  po- 
litical friends  in  the  metropolis.  It  seems,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Beckibn). 
then  lord  mayor,  and  had  formed  high  expectations 
of  patronage  from  the  opposition  party,  which  he 
at  first  espoused ;  but  the  death  of  Beckibnl,  at 
which  he  is  said  to  have  gone  almost  frantic,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  which  he  found  on  the  op- 
position side,  altered  his  intentions.  He  observed 
to  a  friend,  that  "  he  was  a  poor  author,  who  could 
write  on  both  sides ;"  and  it  appears  that  he  ao 
tually  did  so,  as  two  essays  were  found  after  his 
death,  one  eulogising,  and  the  other  abusing,  the 
administration,  for  rejecting  the  city  rentonstraocc 
On  the  latter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Beckford,  is  this 
indorsement : 

Accepted  by  Blngley— set  for,  and  tltrown  oat  of  the 
North  Briuin,  21  si  of  June,  on  account  of  ths 
lord  mayoi^s  death. 

Lost  by  his  death  on  this  osssy £i  u  ( 

Osined  in  elegies X2  2 

in  essays 3  3 

5    60 

Am  glad  he  is  dead  by. £3  13  6 
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Hii  hopes  of  obtaining  eminenoa  m  a  political 
wni0f  DOW  hftcame  extravaiganUy  wnguino,  and 
be  already  eeems  to  have  coneidered  himeelf  a 
Baa  of  considerable  public  importance  **My 
eompaoy/*  be  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  **  is 
courted  everywhere;  and  could  1  humble  myself 
10  go  into  a  compter,  could  have  had  twenty  places 
belore  now ;  but  1  must  be  among  the  great ;  state 
■atten  suit  me  better  than  commercial."  These 
bnght  praspecia,  about  July,  appear  to  have  been 
Buddeoly  ckwded;  and,  aher  a  short  career  of 
dinipation,  which  kept  pace  with  his  hopes,  he 
fouad  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  pa- 
iraosge  of  the  great ;  and,  to  escape  the  scene  of 
hm  mctificatjon,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
obiaja  the  post  of  8urgeon's>mate  to  the  coast  of 
Airica.  It  is  leas  certain  to  what  extent  he  was 
Daw  employed  by  the  booksellers,  than  that  he 
felt  the  idea  of  dependence  upon  them  insup- 
portable, and  soon  fell  into  such  a  state  of  indi- 
gence as  to  be  reduced  to  the  want  of  necessary 
kwL  Such  was  his  pride,  however,  that  when, 
sfier  a  faet  of  three  days,  his  landlady  invited  him 
IB  dinner,  be  refused  the  invitation  as  an  insult, 
aasoring  her  he  waa  not  hungry.  This  is  the  last 
set  recorded  of  his  life ;  a  few  hours  afterward, 
he  swallowed  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  was  found 
dead  the  next  rooming,  August  the  25lh,  1770, 
iiUTounded  by  fragments  of  numerous  manuscripts, 
which  he  appeared  to  have  destroyed.  His  sui- 
cide look  place  in  Brook-street,  Hoi  bom,  and  he 
«u  mterred,  in  a  shell,  in  the  burying-ground 
of  Shoe  lane  workhouse.  This  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe ia  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Fry, 
head  of  Sc  John's  College,  Oxford,  had  Just  gone  to 
Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Chatterton, 
when  he  was  there  informed  of  his  death. 

The  oontrovecsy  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
&e  poems  attributed  bo  Rowley  i»  now  at  an  end  ; 
though  there  are  still  a  few,  perhaps,  who  may 
side  with  Dean  Millea  and  others,  against  the  host 
of  writers,  including  Gibbon,  Johnson,  and  the  two 
WsrtooB,  who  ascribe  the  entire  authorship  to 
Chatterton.  The  latter  have,  perhaps,  come  to  a 
eoodoaion,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  again  dis- 
pated,  vis.  that  however  extraordinary  it  was  for 
Chatterton  to  produce  them  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, It  was  impoBsible  that  Rowley  could  have 
written  them  in  the  fifWenth.  But,  whether 
Chatterton  was  or  was  not  the  author  of  the  poems 
Mcribed  to  Rowley,  his  transcendent  genius  must 
•ver  be  the  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  eulogy  of  his  friends,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
cootroversialisia  respecting  him,  are  certainly  too 
eitravsgant.  Dean  Milles  prefers  Rowley  to  Ho- 
Mer,  Virgil,  Spencer,  and  Shakapeare ;  Mr.  Ma- 
looe  **  believes  Chatterton  to  have  been  the  great- 
er genius  that  England  has  produced  since  the 
days  of  Shakapeare  ;'*  and  Mr.  Croft,  the  author 
of  Love  and  Madneos,  asserts,  that  "  no  such  hu- 
Ban  being,  at  any  period  of  life,  has  ever  been 
known,  or  poonbly  ever  will  be  known."  This 
enthosiastie  praise  is  not  confined  to  the  critical 
v^riten;  the  British  muae  has  paid  some  of  her 
■ost  beautiful  tributes  bo  the  genius  and  menwry 
of  Chatterton.  The  poems  of  Rowley,  as  published 
by  Dean  MiUee,  consist  of  pieces  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal clasaes  of  poetical  compositioa:   tragedies. 


lyric  and  heroic  poems,  pastorals,  epistles,  ballads, 
du:.  Sublimity  and  beauty  pervade  many  of  them ; 
and  they  display  wonderful  powers  of  imagination 
and  facility  of  composition;  yet,  says  Dr.  Aikin, 
there  is  also  much  of  the  commonplace  flatness 
and  extravagance,  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
juvenile  writer,  whose  ferulity  was  greater  than 
his  judgment,  and  who  had  fed  his  mind  upon 
stores  collected  with  more  avidity  than  choice. 
The  haste  and  ardour,  with  which  he  pursued  his 
various  literary  designs,  was  in  accordance  with 
his  favourite  maxim,  **  that  God  had  sent  his  crea- 
tures into  the  world  with  arms  long  enough  u> 
reach  any  thing,  if  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of 
extending  them." 

In  1778,  a  miscellaneous  volume  of  the  avowed 
writings  of  Chatterton  was  published  ;  and,  in  1803, 
an  edition  of  his  works  appeared,  in  tliree  volumes, 
octavo,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
from  whom  we  have  before  quoted.  The  general 
character  of  his  productions  has  been  uell  appre- 
ciated by  Lord  Orford,  who,  after  expatiating  upon 
his  quick  intuition,  hii  humour,  his  vein  of  satire, 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  seized  all  the  topica  of 
conversation,  whether  of  politics,  literature,  or 
fashion,  remarks,  "  Nothing  in  Chatterton  can  be 
separated  from  ChattertoiL  His  noblest  flight,  his 
sweetest  strain,  his  grossest  ribaldry,  and  his  most 
commonplace  imitations  of  the  productions  of 
magazinea,  were  all  the  efiervescences  of  the  same 
ungovernable  impulse,  which,  cameleon-like,  im- 
bibed the  colours  of  all  it  looked  on.  It  was  Os- 
sian,  or  a  Saxon  monk,  or  Gray,  or  Smollett,  or 
Junius  ;  and  if  it  failed  most  in  what  it  most  aflect* 
ed  to  be,  a  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  be- 
f^ause  it  could  not  imitate  what  had  not  existed." 
In  person,  Chauerton  is  said  to  have  been,  like  his 
genius,  premature  ;  he  had,  says  his  biographer,  a 
manliness  and  dignity  beyond  his  years,  and  there 
was  a  something  about  him  uitcommonly  prepos- 
sessing. His  most  remarkable  featura  was  his 
eyes,  which,  though  gray,  were  uncommonly  pierc- 
ing ;  when  he  was  warmed  in  argument,  or  other- 
wise, they  sparkled  with  fire ;  and  one  eye,  it  is 
said,  was  still  more  remarkable  than  the  other. 

The  character  of  Chatterton  has  been  sufficiently 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  memoir ; 
his  raling  passion,  we  have  seen,  was  literary  fome ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  death  was  not 
rather  occasioned  through  fear  of  losing  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  already  acquired,  than  despair  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a  future  subsistence.  This  is  ren- 
dered at  least  plausible,  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
senior,  the  proprietor  of  the  Critical  Review,  not 
long  before  his  death,  with  a  promise  of  more ;  that 
he  was  employed  by  bis  literary  friends,  almost  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  existence ;  and  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  suspicions  existing  that  himself  and 
Rowley  were  the  same.  Though  he  neither  con- 
fessed nor  denied  this,  it  was  evident  that  his  con- 
duct was  influenced  by  some  mystery,  known  only 
to  himself;  he  grew  wild,  abstracted,  and  incohe- 
rent, and  a  settled  gloominess  at  length  took  pos- 
session of  his  coiintenanoe,  which  was  a  presage 
of  his  fatal  reaolution.  He  has  been  accused  of 
libertinism,  but  there  are  ix>  proofs  of  this  during 
hia  reaidebce  either  at  London  or  Bristol ;  though 
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many  of  his  productions  show  a  laxity  of  principle 
which  might  justify  the  supposition.  The  best 
qualities  in  his  character  were  the  negative  ones 
of  temperance  and  affection  for  hit  family,  to  whom 
be  sent  amall  pretenia  out  of  his  first  gaina,  and 
always  spoke  of  their  welfare  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ends  of  his  exertions.  But  what  deeper  afflio- 
tion  could  he  have  brought  upon  them  than  that 


caused  by  the  last  act  of  his  life  ?    His  sister  ujm, 
that  **  he  was  a  lover  of  truth  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  reason  s*'  yet  his  life  was  one  continiied 
career  of  deception.    He  ia  to  be  pitied  for  hk 
misfortunea,  and  admired  for  his  genlua ;  bat,  with 
Kirke    White  in    our  remembrance,  we    ooold 
wish  to  forget  all   elae  that  belonged  to  Chat* 
terton. 


BRISTOWE    TRAGEDIE; 

OR,  THE  DETHK  OF  SYR  CHARLES  BAWDIN. 

The  featherd  songster  chaunticleer 

Han  wound e  hys  bugle  home, 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  ruddie  streakea 

Of  lyghte  eclypee  the  greie ; 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  daie. 

"  Thou'rt  ryght,"  quod  he,  "  for,  by  the  Godde 

That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe ! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine, 

To-daie  shall  surelie  die." 

Thenne  wythe  a  jugge  of  nappy  ale 
Hya  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hymm  waite ; 

**  Goe  tell  the  traytour,  thalt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state." 

8yr  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowe 

Wythe  harte  brymm-fuUe  of  woe  ; 
Hee  joumey'd  to  the  castle-gate. 

And  to  Syr  Charlea  dydd  goe. 

But  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfo, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

*'  O  goode  Syr  Charles !"  sayd  Canterlone, 

**  Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 
**  Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  sayd  brave  Syr  Charlea, 

'*  Whatie  says  the  traytour  kynge  f" 

'*  I  greeve  to  telle  :  before  yonne  sonne 

Does  fromme  the  welkinn  flye, 
Hee  hath  uppon  hys  honour  swome, 

Thau  thou  shalt  surelie  die." 

-**  We  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles, 

*'  Of  thatte  I'm  not  affearde  ; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space  f 

Thanke  Jesu,  I'm  prepared : 

**  Butt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  mjrne  bee's  not, 

I'de  sooner  die  to-daie. 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are. 

Though  I  sboulde  lyve  for  aie." 

Then  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goe  out. 

To  tell  the  maior  straite 
To  gett  all  thynges  ynne  reddyneas 

For  goode  Syr  Charleaea  fiite. 


Thenne  Maister  Canynge  aangbte  the  kynge. 

And  felle  down  onne  hyn  knee  s 
**  I'm  come,"  quod  bee,  **  unto  your  grace. 

To  move  your  clemencye." 

"  Thenne,"  quod  the  kynge,  *'  youre  tale  speke  ool 
You  have  been  much  oure  friende : 

Whatever  youre  requeat  may  bee, 
Wee  wylle  to  ytte  attende." 

-  My  nobile  leige !  alle  my  requeat 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knyghte, 
Who,  though  mayhap  hee  has  donne  wrooge> 

He  thoughte  ytte  stylle  was  ryghte : 

*'  Hee  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaine ; 

Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  aie, 
Yff*  that  you  are  resolved  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-daie." 

"  Speke  not  of  such  a  traytour  vile,*' 

The  kynge  ynn  furie  aaj^e, 
**  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  shcena, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde : 

'*  Justice  doea  loudlie  for  hym  calle. 

And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede : 
Speke,  Maister  Canynge  !  whatte  thynge  else 

Att  present  doe  you  neede  V* 

**  My  nobile  leige !"  goode  Canynge  aayde, 

**  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde ; 

Be  thyne  the  oly ve  rodde. 

**  Was  Godde  to  serche  our  hertes  and  reinea. 

The  best  were  synners  grete ; 
Christ's  vicarr  only  knowes  ne  synne, 

Ynne  all  thys  mortall  state. 

**  Lett  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 
'Twylle  faste  thye  crowne  fulle  aore ; 

From  race  to  race  thye  familie 
Alle  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

"  But  yff*  wythe  bloode  and  slanghter  thoa 

Beginne  thy  infante  reigne, 
Thy  crowne  upponne  thy  childrennea  brows 

Wylle  never  long  remayne." 

"  Canjrnge,  awaie !  thys  traytour  vile 

Has  scom'd  my  power  aiid  mee ; 
Howe  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  manne 

Entreate  my  clemencye  ?" 

"  My  nobile  leige !  the  trulie  brava 

Wylle  val'rous  actions  prize. 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynde,  ' 

Although  jrnne  < 
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*  Canynge,  awmie !    By  Godde  ynne  heaven 
Thatt  dydd  mee  being  gyre 

I  wylle  DOtt  taste  a  bitl  of  breade 
WkOat  thys  Syr  Chariet  dotbe  lyre. 

**  By  Marie^  and  alle  seinctea  ynne  heaven, 

Tliyt  aonne  ihall  be  hys  laate." 
Thmant  Canjmge  dropp'd  a  brinie  teare. 

And  finom  the  presence  paate. 

Wyth  herte  brymm-foUe  of  gnawjrnge  griel^ 

Hee  to  Syr  Charlee  dydd  goe, 
And  At  byram  downe  nponne  a  etoole. 

And  tearea  beganne  to  flowe. 

*  Wee  all  ninaC  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Cbarlea ; 
**  Whatte  bootee  ytte  ho  we  or  whenne ; 

Dethe  y«  the  tore,  the  certaine  late 
Of  aU  wee  mortal!  menne. 

*  Siy  why.  my  friende,  thie  honeil  booI 
RomM  over  att  thyne  eye ; 

Ti  ytie  lor  my  moet  welcome  doome 
Thatt  thoQ  doet  child-lyke  crye  I" 

Quod  godlie  Canynge,  **  I  doe  weepe, 

Thatt  ihoa  to  aoooe  moat  die. 
And  leave  thy  aonnes  and  helpless  vryfii; 

*I^  thys  thatt  wettes  myne  eye." 

*"  l^eone  drie  the  tears  thatt  ont  thyne  eye 
Flora  godlie  ibontaines  spiynge ; 

Dtihe  I  despise,  and  alle  the  power 
Of  Edwarde,  traytonr  kynge. 

*  Whan  through  the  tyrant's  welcome  means 
I  riiall  resigne  my  lyfe, 

The  Godde  I  serve  wylle  soone  provyde 
For  bodie  my  sonnee  and  wyie. 

"Befcre  I  savre  the  lygfatsoroe  sonne, 

Thys  was  appointed  mee ; 
Shall  mortall  manne  repyne  or  grudge 

What  Godde  ordeynes  to  bee  ? 

**  Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoode, 

Whan  tfaoQsands  djred  aioonde ; 
Whan  ssnkynge  streemes  of  crimson  Uoode 

Imbraw'd  the  fttlen'd  groonde ; 

"  Bowe  dydd  I  knowe  thatt  every  darte, 

Tintt  cntte  the  airie  waie, 
Ify^ue  nott  fynde  passage  toe  my  harte. 

And  dose  myne  eyes  for  aie  f 

*  And  dmQ  I  nowe,  lorr  feere  of  dethe, 
liooke  wanne  and  bee  dysmayde  f 

Ne!  fipomm  my  herte  flte  childyshe  feere  s 
Bee  sDe  the  manne  display'd. 

"  Ah.  goddelyke  Henry !  Godde  ibreiende, 
And  gnarde  thee  and  thye  sonne, 

Tff  'tis  bys  wylle ;  hot  yff  'tis  nott, 
Why  thenne  hys  wylle  bee  domie. 


'  My  hoosst  friende,  my  finite  has  beene 
To  serve  Godde  and  my  prynoe ; 

And  diatt  I  no  ^^me^erver  am. 
My  dethe  wylle  aoone  oonvynoe. 

*  Ymie  Loodonne  citye  vras  I  borne, 

Of  parento  of  grete  note ; 
My  fi^  dydd  a  nobOe  i 

Embiaaon  onne  1^  ooce : 


**  I  make  no  doubte  butt  hee  ys  gone. 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe ; 
Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest, 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 

**  Hee  taughte  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

Wyth  pitie  to  unite ; 
And  eke  hee  taughte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  from  the  rygbte : 

*'  Hee  taughte  mee  wythe  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  huogrie  poore, 
Ne  lett  mye  servants  dry  ve  awaie 

The  hungrie  fromm  my  doore : 

**  And  none  can  saye  but  alle  mye  lyfe 

I  have  hys  wordyes  kept ; 
And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  daie 

Echo  nyghte  before  I  slept 

**  I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

Yff  I  defyled  her  bedde ; 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 

Black  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

**  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 

Fromm  flesbe  I  dydd  refrayne ; 
Whie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismay'd 

To  leave  thys  worlde  of  payne  ? 

**  Ne,  hapless  Henrie !  I  rejoyce 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe ; 
Moet  wiU3niglie  ynne  thye  just  cause  ' 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

**  Oh,  fickle  people !  rewyn'd  londe  I 
Thou  wylt  keime  peace  ne  moe ; 

Whyle  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves, 
"niye  brookes  wythe  bloude  wylle  flowe. 

**  Saie,  were  ye  tyred  of  godlie  peace. 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  your  easie  dales 

For  those  of  Uoude  and  peyne  ? 

**  Whatte  though  I  onne  a  sledde  be  drawne. 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
I  doe  defye  the  trajrtour's  power, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  roynde ; 

**  Whatte  though,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole, 
My  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  eyre. 

And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear ; 

**  Tett  ynne  the  holie  book  above. 

Whydie  tjrme  can't  eate  awaie, 
There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  Lord 

Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie. 

-  Thenne  welcome  dethe !  for  lyfe  eteme 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe : 
Farewell  vayne  worlde,  and  all  that's  deare, 

Mye  sonnes  and  lovynge  wyfe ! 


<*  Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  comes 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Maie ; 
Nor  woulde  I  even  vryshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  stale." 

Qfuod  Canynge,  **  Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die ; 
And  fiom  thys  worlde  of  pejrne  and  grele 

To  Godde  ynne  heaven  to  flie." 
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And  nowe  the  belle  began  to  taile. 

And  claryonnes  to  aoand  ; 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  honet  feete 

A  prauncyog  onne  the  grounde : 

And  just  before  the  officers 

His  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teers  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dysmalle  dynne. 

**  Sweet  Florence !  nowe  I  praie  forbore, 

Tnn  quiet  lett  roee  die ; 
Praie  Godde  that  every  Christian  soule 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  I. 

**  Sweet  Florence !  why  these  brinie  teen  f 

Theye  washe  my  soule  awaie, 
And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  for  lyfe, 

Wyth  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  stale. 

"  Tys  bott  a  joomie  I  shalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  bljrsse ; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  husbande*s  love, 

Receive  thys  holle  kysse.*' 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  ynne  her  saie, 
Tremblynge  these  wordyes  spoke, 

"  Ah,  cruele  Edwarde !  bloudie  kynge  ! 
Mye  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke : 

"  Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charles !  why  wylt  thoa  goe 

Wythoule  thye  lovynge  wyfe  f 
The  cruel le  axe  thatt  cuttes  thye  necke, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe." 

And  nowe  the  officers  camo  ynne 

To  bryngo  Syr  Charles  awaie, 
Who  turnedd  to  hys  lovynge  W3rfe, 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  sale  : 

**  I  goe  to  l3rfe,  and  nott  to  dethe  ; 

Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above, 
And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  feare  the  Lorde, 

And  ynne  they  re  hertes  hym  love : 

"  Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  runne ; 
Florence !  should  dethe  thee  take—adieu  I 

Tee  officers,  leade  onne. 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anie  madde, 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tore ; 
**  Oh,  stale  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe  !"— 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

•Tyll  tyredd  oute  wjrthe  ravynge  loude, 

Shoe  fellen  onne  the  floore  ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte. 

And  march'd  iromm  oute  the  dore. 

Uponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  fulle  brave  and  sweete , 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  council-menne, 

Tnne  scarlett  robes  and  golde, 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  sunne, 

Muche  glorious  to  beholde  : 

The  Freers  of  Seincte  Augustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte, 
Alle  cladd  ynne  homelie  russett  weedea. 

Of  godlie  monkyih  plyghte  : 


Ynne  diffi«unt  partes  a  godlie  psaume 
Moste  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chaunt ; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrellei 
Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunu 


Thenne  fyve*and-twenty  archers  < 

£chone4he  bowe  dydd  bende. 
From  rescue  of  Kynge  Uenrie's  friends 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charles, 
Drawne  onne  a  c  loth-lady e  sledde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  wbyti^ 
Wyth  plumes  iiponne  theyre  hedde : 

Behynde  hym  fjrve-and-twenty  moe 

Of  archers  strong  and  stoute, 
Wyih  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande. 

Marched  ynne  goodlie  route  : 

Seincte  Jameses  Freers  marched  next, 

£chone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunt ; 
Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  came, 

Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt : 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarleU  deck't  ; 
And  theyre  attendyng  menne  echone, 

Lyke  easieme  princes  thck't : 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizenns  dydd  thronge ; 
The  wyndowes  were  alle  fulle  of  heddea 

As  hee  dydd  passe  alonge. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  crosse, 
Syr  Charles  dydd  tume  and  saie, 

**  O  Thou  thatt  savest  manne  fromme  wyniM, 
Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  daie !" 

Att  the  grete  mynster  wyndowe  sat 

The  kynge  ynne  myckle  state. 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  welcom  &te 

Soone  as  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  enowe, 
Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghte  heare. 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  uppt. 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare : 

"  Thou  seest  me,  Edwarde!  tray  tour  vile! 

Exposed  to  infamie ; 
Butt  bee  assured,  dislojrall  manne ! 

I'm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 

"  Bye  foule  proceedyngs,  murdre,  blonde, 

Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne ; 
And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  die, 

By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

"  Thou  thynkest  I  shaU  dye  to-daie ; 

I  have  beene  dede  till  nowe. 
And  soone  shall  lyve  to  weaie  a  crowne 

For  ale  uponne  my  browe : 

"  Whylst  thou,  perhapps,  for  some  few  yeani^ 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande. 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rule 

'Twixt  kynge  and  tyrante  hande  : 

**  Thye  power  u^jnst,  thou  traytour  abve! 

Shall  falle  onne  thye  owne  hedde**— 
Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 
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Kynge  £d  wardens  aoale  rash'd  to  hyt  face, 

Hee  (iim'd  hya  hedde  awaie, 
And  to  hys  broder  Gloucester 

Hee  that  dydd  speke  and  sale : 

"To  bym  that  w>e-mach-dreaded  dethe 

Ne  gbastlie  tenon  brynge, 
Beholde  the  manne !  hee  spake  the  truthe, 

Hee't  greater  thaune  a  kynge !" 

"Soe  lett  hym  die  !**  Duke  Richarde  sayde ; 

"ADd  maye  echone  oure  Ibes 
Bende  dowoe  theyre  neckes  to  bloudie  axe. 

And  feede  the  carryon  erowet.' 

Aod  nowe  the  hones  geotlie  drewe 
SfT  Charles  nppe  the  hyghe  hylle ; 

The  axe  dydd  glysterr  ynne  the  sunne, 
Hyt  prettons  blonde  to  spylle. 

Sjrr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaflbld  goe, 

Aa  appe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  Tictorye,  bye  val'rous  chiefs 

Gayn'd  ynne  the  bloudie  warre  : 

And  to  the  people  hee  dyd  saie, 

"Behokle  you  see  mee  dye, 
Foriervynge  loyally  mye  kynge, 

Mye  kynge  most  lyghtfbllie. 

"  At  loQge  as  Edwaide  rules  thys  lande, 

Ne  quiet  you  wylle  knowe  : 
Toor  soones  and  husbandes  shalle  bee  slayne. 

And  btookes  wytbe  bloude  shalle  flowe. 

"Yon  leave  your  goode  and  lawfuHe  kynge, 

Whenne  ynne  advenitye ; 
Lf ke  mee,  nntoe  the  true  cause  stycke. 

And  fcf  the  true  cause  dye." 

Tbenoe  bee,  wyth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  pnyer  to  Godde  dyd  make, 
8"««chynge  hym  unto  hjrmselfe 

Hyi  partynge  soule  to  take. 

T^enne  kneelynge  downe,  hee  layde  hys  hedde, 

Mo«  leemlie  onne  the  blocke  ; 
^ycbe  fromme  hys  bodle  fayre  at  once 

The  able  heddes-manne  stroke : 

Aod  oeie  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe, 

And  iDonde  the  scafii^e  twyne ; 
^  tesree,  enow  to  washe't  awaie, 

Djrdd  Howe  firomme  each  man's  eyne. 

Tlw  bloadie  axe  hys  bodie  fiiyre 

Ynnto  ibure  partes  cutte  ; 
An^  everye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne  a  pole  was  putte. 

^W»rte  dyd  rotte  onne  Kynwulph-hylle, 

^  onne  the  mynster-tower, 
And  one  fiom  off  the  castle-gate 

The  crowen  dydd  devoure : 

Tlw  other  onne  Seyncte  Powle's  goode  gate, 

A  dtsery  spectacle; 
Hyi  hedde  was  placed  onne  the  hyghe  crosae, 

inne  hyghe  attete  moat  nobUe. 

Thai  was  the  ende  of  Bawdin'a  fate  • 

Godde  prosper  longe  oure  kynge, 
Am  giante  hee  maye,  wyth  Bawdin'a  soule, 

inne  Heaven  Godde's  mercie  synge ! 
21 
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O !  S3mge  untoe  mie  roundelaie. 

O !  droppe  the  brynie  teare  wythe  mee, 

Dauuce  ne  moe  atte  bailie  daie, 

Lycke  a  rennynge  ry  ver  bee ; 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  viryntere  nyghte, 
Wh)rte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  &ce  as  the  momynge  lyghte, 
Cald  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe  ; 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Swote  hys  tongue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Quycke  ynn  daunce  as  thought  canne  bee. 
Defe  hys  taboure,  codgelle  stole, 
O !  hee  lyes  bie  the  wyllowe  tree : 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

H&rke,  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge, 
Ynne  the  briered  delle  belowe  ; 
Harke  I  the  dethe-owle  loude  dothe  synge, 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  goe; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Goime  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

See !  the  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie ; 
Wh)rterre  ys  mie  true  love's  shrouda ; 
Whyterre  ynaa  the  momynge  skie, 
Whyterre  ]ranne  the  evenynge  doude ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Heere  uponne  mie  true  love's  grave, 
Schalle  the  baren  flenn  be  layde, 
Nee  on  hallie  seyncte  to  save 
Al  the  celness  of  a  mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Wythe  mie  hcndes  I'll  dente  the  brieres 
Rounde  his  hallie  cone  to  gre, 
Ouphante  fairie,  lyghte  your  fyres, 
Heere  mie  bodie  atill  schalle  bee. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acome-coppe  and  thome, 
Drayne  mie  hartsrs  blodde  awaie ; 
Lyfe  and  alle  yts  goode  I  soorne, 
Daunce  bie  nete,  or  feaste  bie  daie. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Waterre  wytches,  crownede  wythe  reytes, 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
1  die :  I  comme ;  mie  true  love  waytes. — 
Thos  the  damselle  spake,  and  dyed. 
o  2 
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William  Gipfokd,  the  Km  of  a  plumber  and 
glazier,  who  dinipated  hie  property  by  intempe- 
rance and  extravagance,  was  bom  at  Ashburton,  in 
Devonahire,  in  April,  1755.  He  loet  his  father 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  about  a 
year  afterward  hie  mother  died,  leaving  himeelf 
and  an  infant  brother,  **  without  a  relation  or  friend 
in  the  world."  The  latter  was  sent  to  the  work- 
house, and  the  lubject  of  our  memoir  was  received 
into  the  house  of  his  godfather,  who  put  him  to 
■chool  for  about  three  months,  but  at  the  end  of 
diat  period  took  him  home,  with  the  view  of  em- 
ploying him  as  a  ploughboy.  Being  unfitted, 
however,  for  this  occupation,  by  an  injury  on  his 
breast,  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  coasting  vessel,  in 
which  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year.  **  It  will  be 
easily  conceived,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography, 
'*  that  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardship.  I  was  not 
only  *  a  ship-bpy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,'  but 
also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial  office  fell  to 
my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  was  restless  and  discontented,  I 
can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
tiiis,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all  possi- 
bility of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor 
do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  Pilot." 

He  was  at  length  recalled  by  his  godfather,  and 
again  put  to  school,  where  he  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  in  a  few  months  he  was  qualified  to 
assist  his  master  in  any  extraordinary  emergency ; 
and,  although  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  began  to 
think  of  turning  instructer  himself.  His  plans 
were,  however,  treated  with  contempt  by  his 
guardian,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker,  at 
Ashborton,  to  whom  our  author  went  "  in  suUen- 
ne«  and  in  silence,"  and  with  a  perfect  hatred  of 
his  new  occupation.  His  favourite  pursuit  at  this 
time  was  arithmetic,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
continued  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  that  science 
is  thus  related  by  himself:  *'  I  possessed,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  but  one  book  in  the  world ;  it  was  a  trea- 
tise on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young  woman, 
who  had  lbund.it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  considered 
it  as  a  treasure,  but  it  was  a  treasure  locked  up  ; 
for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  siffljUe  equations,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
natter.  My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fenning's 
Introduction :  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted  ; 
but  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was 
indebted  to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  on  his 
hiding-place.  I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of 
several  nights  successively ;  and,  before  he  sus- 
pected his  treatise  was  discovered,  had  completely 
mastered  it  I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own :  and 
that  carried  me  pretty  far  into  the  science.  This 
was  not   done  without  difficulty.    I  had    not  a 


farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  ooe ; 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  despite  of  the 
flippant  remark  of  Lord  Orfbrd.)  were,  for  the  looet 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.  There  was,  indeed,  a  resource  ;  but  the 
utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  ap^ 
plying  to  it  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth 
as  possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on  them 
with  a  blunted  awl ;  for  the  rest,  my  memory  vraa 
tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it 
to  a  great  extent" 

Under  the  same  unfavourable  circumstances,  be 
composed  and  recited  to  his  associates  small  pieces 
of  poetry,  and,  being  at  last  invited  to  repeat  them 
to  other  circles,  little  collections  were  made  for 
him,  which,  he  sajrs,  sometimes  produced  him  **  as 
much  as  sixpence  in  an  evening."  The  nuns 
which  he  thus  obtained,  h^  devoted  to  the  por- 
chase  of  pens,  paper,  &c. ;  books  of  geometry,  and 
of  the  higher  brenches  of  algebra ;  but  his  master, 
finding  that  he  had,  in  some  of  the  verses  before 
mentioned,  satirized  both  himself  and  his  eas> 
tomers,  seized  upon  his  books  and  papers,  and  pro- 
hibited him  from  again  repeating  a  line  of  his  com- 
positions. At  length,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, his  lamentable  doggerel,  as  he  terms 
it  having  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Cookesley,  a 
surgeon,  that  gentleman  set  on  foot  **  a  sobscriptioB 
for  purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  William 
Gififord,  and  for  enabling  him  to  improve  himself  in 
writing  and  Elnglish  grammar." 

He  now  quitted  shoemakiag,  and  entered  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smerdon ;  and  in  twe 
years  and  two  months  from  what  he  calls  the  day 
of  his  emancipation,  he  had  made  such  progresi. 
that  his  master  declared  him  to  bo  fit  for  the  urn- 
versity.  He  was  accordingly  sent  by  Mr.  Cookes- 
ley to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained,  by  the  exenioos 
of  the  same  gentleman,  the  office  of  Bible  reader 
at  £xeter  College,  of  which  he  was  entered  a 
member.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  had  already  commenced  hia 
poetical  translation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  whan 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cookesley  interrupted  the  progrea 
of  the  work.  A  fortunate  accident  procured  him 
a  new  patron  in  Earl  Grosvenor.  in  whose  ftmitf 
he  for  some  time  resided,  and  afterward  acoom- 
panied  to  the  continent  his  son,  Lord  Bel^rave. 
On  his  return  to  England*  he  settled  in  Londoo. 
and,  devoting  himself  to  literary  punuits,  pobliib- 
ed,  in  1791,  and  1794,  successively,  his  poetical 
satires,  the  Baviad,  and  the  Mcviad ;  the  one 
containing  an  attack  on  the  drama,  and  the  other 
an  invective  against  the  favourite  poets  of  the  dsj. 
In  1800,  he  published  his  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar. 
in  which  he  charged  the  satirist  with  blasphemy ; 
and  Wolcot  accused  him  of  obscenity.  This  led  lo 
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an  a«attlt,  and  Wolcot  would  have  inflicted  severe 
diMtiiement  on  Giflford,  bat  for  the  interference 
of  a  powerful  Frenchman,  who  happened  to  be 
praaent,  and  who  turned  Wolcot  out  of  the  reading- 
looni,  where  the  scene  occurred,  into  the  street, 
throwing  his  wig  and  cane  aAer  him.  In  1802,  ap- 
peared his  long-promised  version  of  Juvenal,  which 
wsB  attacked  by  the  Critical  Review,  in  an  erudite 
but  ■omewhat  personal  article,  that  called  forth 
t  reply  from  our  author,  entitled.  Examination  of 
the  Strictures  of  the  Critical  Review  upon  Juve- 
nal. 

la  1806,  and  1816,  he  published,  successively, 
kis  editions  of  Massinger,  and  Ben  Jonson ;  and  in 
18S1,  appeared  hia  translation  of  Peratua.  He  next 
edited  the  works  of  Ford,  in  two  volumes ;  and  he 
bad  proceeded  with  five  volumes  of  those  of  Shir- 
ley, wb«n  his  labours  were  terminated  by  hia  death. 
He  died  at  Pimlico.  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1826, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Being  a 
single  man,  he  died  in  opulent  circumstancea ; 
having  enjoyed,  for  aome  yean,  an  annuity  from 
Lord  Groarenor,  beaides  holding  the  office  of  pay. 
nasier  of  die  band  of  gentleman  pensioners,  with 
a  salary  of  3002.  a  year ;  and,  for  a  time,  that  of 
ooopCfoUer  of  the  lottery,  with  a  salary  of  600t  a 
year. 

The  lame  of  Gifibrd  rests  principally  upon  his 
Juvenal,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his 
bfe,  and  was  sent  into  the  world  with  every  ad- 
vaniage  that  could  be  derived  from  the  most  care- 
fel  attention  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the 
cometko  of  his  most  aUe  friends.  It  still  falls 
tboru  however,  of  Mr.  Giffi»rd*8  attempt  to  give 


Juvenal  entire,  except  in  his  groasness,  and  to  make 
him  speak  as  he  would  have  spoken  among  us. 
In  this  he  haa  so  far  failed,  that  whilst  he  omits  to 
furnish  the  glowing  imagery,  luxuriant  diction,  and 
impetuous  fluency  of  the  Roman  satirist,  he  has 
retained  many  of  his  worst  and  most  objectionable 
passages.  It  has  been  well  observed,  by  a  writer 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  that  hia  tranalation 
preaenta  ua  rather  with  the  flail  of  an  infatuated 
ruatic,  than  with  the  exterminating  falchion  of  Ju- 
venal. Hia  Baviad  and  Mieviad  evince  firat-rate 
aatirical  powera ;  but  in  theae,  aa  in  moat  of  hia 
writings,  a  degree  of  coarse  virulence  displays 
itself,  which  ahowa  that  literary  aaaociationa  had 
not  refined  hia  mind. 

Theae  aatirea  would  not  have  found  a  place  in 
thia  collection,  but  for  their  intimate  connexion 
w^ith  English  literary  hiatory,  and  the  influence 
they  undoubtedly  exerted  in  reforming  public 
taste,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  galaxy  of 
illuatrioua  poeta  who  aucceeded  him.  Of  late  yean} 
Giflbrd  waa  principally  known  aa  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  a  work  eatabliahed  by  him- 
aelf  in  1809,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the 
conductor  till  1824.  He  also  for  aome  time  edited 
the  Anti-jacobin  nowapaper,  in  which  he  diaplayed 
hia  uaual  acuteneaa,  aaperity,  and  aubaervience  to 
the  party  by  which  he  thrived ;  hia  politica  being 
invariably  thoae  of  hia  intereat. 

Giflbrd  ia  chiefly  known  in  America  by  hia  base 
and  vonomoua  attacks  upon  us  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  These,  however,  were  probably  neces- 
sary in  order  for  him  to  retain  the  direction  of  that 
periodical.    He  alandered  for  his  bread. 


THE    BAVIAD. 

IHTBODUCTION. 

Tota  eohora  tamen  eat  inimica,  omneaqne  mantpli 
Cooeensu  magoo  ofBciaot :— dignum  erit  ergo 
DecLamatoris  MuUnenaia  corde  Vagelli, 
Cum  duo  crura  babeaa,  offleodere  tot  caligatoa  1 

(if  1785,  a  few  Engliah  of  both  aexea,*  whom 
•  usee  had  jumbled  together  at  Florence,  took  a 
ft  icy  10  while  away  dieir  time  in  acribbling  high- 
fit  vnpanegyricaonthemaelvea,  and  complimentary 
'  on  two  or  three  Italiana,t  who  under- 


•  Among  whom  I  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Pk>zzi,  Mr. 
Grcafbead,  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  Parsons,  &c. 

t  Mrs.  Pbzxi  haa  since  publiahed  a  work  on  what  she 
is  fd^ised  to  call  British  Synonymes:  the  better,  I 
aoppoee,  to  enable  theae  foreign  gentlemen  to  compre- 
band  her  molti&rioua  erudition. 

Tbcm^  "  no  one  better  knows  his  own  house'*  than  1 
the  vanity  of  this  woman,  yet  the  idea  of  her  undertaking 
aoch  a  work  had  never  entered  my  head ;  and  I  waa 
linDd*ratrack  when  I  first  saw  it  announced.  To  exe- 
cace  it  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  succesa,  required  a 
rare  oombination  of  talents,  among  the  least  of  which 
may  be  nmnbered,  neatness  of  style,  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion, and  a  more  than  common  accuracy  of  discrimina^ 
tioa  ;  and  Mra.  Piozst  brought  to  tiie  task  a  jargon  long 
Sim  II  become  proverbial  for  ita  vulgarity,  an  utter  Inca- 
puJbilltT  of  defining  a  ringle  tenn  in  the  language,and  just 


stood  too  little  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written  to  be  disgusted  with  them.  In  this  there 
was  not  much  harm ;  nor,  indeed,  much  good :  but, 
as  folly  is  progressive,  they  soon  wrought  them- 
selves into  an  opinion  that  the  fine  things  were 
really  deserved,  which  they  mutually  said  and  sung 
of  each  other. 

Thus  persuaded,  they  were  unwilling  that  their 
inimitable  productions  should  be  confined  to  the 
little  circle  which  projlnced  them ;  they  therefore 
transmitted  them  hither ;  and,  as  their  friends  were 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  show  them,  they  were  first 
handed  about  the  town  with  great  assiduity,  and 
then  sent  to  the  press. 

A  short  time  before  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
a  knot  of  fantastic  coxcombs,  headed  by  (me  Este, 


aa  much  Latin  fiwm  a  child'a  Syntax,  aa  sufficed  to  expose 
the  ignorance  which  she  so  anxloualy  Ubours  U>  conceal. 
"  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  write  on  Synonymea,  speak.'* 
PignottI  himself  Uugha  in  his  sleeve ;  and  his  countrymen, 
long  since  undeceived,  prise  the  lady'a  talents  at  their 
true  worth, 

Et  centum  Tales^  curto  centussa  llcentur.a 

1  Qoar*  Thnlet !— Prtnlorik  DmQ. 

8  Tbui  tnadatad  by  Mr.  BnlaMrH  dcril,  (Ow  ytjuof  gndoma  who  Air- 
ffiA^i  tb0  a^|«te»l— whHwi  abov^  wWdi  it  hi^f  qnkn  of  by  tto 


And,  for  ft  eUptbdtoown,  opoM  a 
Ah  -       
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had  set  up  a  daily  paper  called  Uie  World.*  li 
wai  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  therefore  much 
read ;  it  was  equally  lavish  of  praise  »nd  abuse, 
(praise  of  what  appeared  in  its  own  columns,  and 
abuse  of  every  thing  that  appeared  elsewhere;) 
and  as  its  conductors  were  at  once  ignorant  and 
conceited,  they  took  upon  themselves  lo  direct  the 
taste  of  the  town,  by  prefixing  a  short  panegyric  to 
every  trifle  which  came  before  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  lo  obser\'e,  that  Yendas, 
and  Laura  Marias,  and  Tony  Posquins.  have  long 
claimed  a  prescriptive  right  to  infest  our  periodicol 
publications :  but  as  the  editors  of  them  never  pre- 
tended to  criticise  their  harmless  productions,  they 
were  merely  perused,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten. 
A  paper,  therefore,  which  introduced  their  trash 
with  hyperbolical  encomiums,  and  called  upon  the 
town  to  admire  it,  was  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  these  poor  people,  and  naturally  be- 
came the  grand  depositor)'  of  their  lucubrations. 

At  this  auspicious  period  the  first  cargo  of  poetry 
arrived  from  Florence,  and  was  given  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  this  favoured  paper.  There 
was  a  specious  brilliancy  in  these  exotics  which 
daszled  the  native  grubs  who  bad  never  ventured 
beyond  a  sheep,  and  a  crook,  and  a  rose  tree  grove, 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  **  blue  hills,"  and 
^  **  crashing  torrents,"  and  **  petrifying  suns  !"t  From 
admiration  to  imitation  is  bu  t  a  step.  Honest  Yonda 
tried  his  hand,  at  a  descriptive  ode,  and  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes ;  Anna  Matilda  ibllowed ;  in  a 
word, 

Conts^o  labem 

Hanc  dedlt  in  plurest  slcut  irrez  totus  in  sgrls 
Unlus  scahie  cadit,  et  porrigine  porci. 

While  the  epidemic  malady  was  raging  from  fool 
to  fool,  Delia  Crusca  came  over,  and  immediately 
announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love.  Anna 
Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense 
in  praiae  of  it :  and  the  two  *'  great  luminaries  of 
the  age,"  as  Mr.  Bell  properly  calls  them,  fell  despe- 
fately  in  loTet  with  each  other.    From  that  period, 


•  In  this  paper  were  given  the  earliest  specimens  of 
those  onqualified  and  audacious  attacks  on  all  private 
character;  which  the  town  first  smiled  at  for  their 
qoaintness,  then  tolerated  for  their  absurdity,  and  now— 
that  other  papers,  equally  wicked,  and  more  intelligible, 
have  ventured  to  imitate  ft^— will  have  to  lament  to  the 
last  hour  of  British  liberty. 

i  Here  Bfr.  Parsous  is  pleased  to  advance  his  larthing 
rushlight  *»  Crashing  torrents  and  petrifying  suns  are 
extremely  ridiculou8,"-*a6#«  eonJUentem ! "  but  they  are 
not  to  be  (bund  in  the  Florence  Miscellany.*'  Who  said 
they  were  9  But  apropos  of  tiuj  Florence  Miscellany.  Mr. 
Parsons  says  that  I  obui  ned  a  copy  of  it  by  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  seems  to  fancy,  "  gwd  easy  man  1*'  that  I  de- 
rived some  prodigious  advantage  from  it :  yetlhad  written 
both  the  poems,  and  all  the  notes  save  one,  before  I  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  treasure  in  existence.  He  might 
have  seen,  if  passkm  had  not  rendered  him  as  blind  as 
a  mill  horse,  that  I  constantly  allude  to  poems  published 
separately  In  the  periodical  sheets  of  the  day,  and  after- 
ward collected  with  great  parade  by  Bell  and  others.  I 
never  looked  into  the  Florence  Miscellany  but  once ; 
and  the  only  use  then  made  of  it  was  to  extract  a  sound- 
ing passage  from  the  odes  of  that  deep-mouthed  Theban, 
Bertie  Greathead,  Esq. 

t  The  termination  of  this  "  everlasting  "  attachment 
was  curious.  When  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  cor- 
respondence (Preftco  to  the  Album)  had  continued  lor 


not  a  day  passed  without  an  amatory  epistle  fianght 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  et  quioquid  habent 

telorum  armamentaria  co&li. ^The  lever  turned 

to  a  frenxy ;  Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Ade- 
laide, and  a  thousand  nameless  names  caught  the 
infection :  aiid  from  one  end  ol*  the  kingdom*  to 
the  other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca. 

Even  THEN,  I  waited,  with  a  patience  which  I 
can  better  account  for  than  excuse,  for  some  one 
(abler  than  myseU)  to  step  forth  to  correct  the 
growing  depravity  of  the  public  taste,  and  check 
the  inimdation  of  absurdity  now  bursting  upon  m 
from  a  thousand  springs.  As  no  one  appeared,  and 
as  the  evil  grew  every  day  more  alarminf^  (ibr  bed- 
ridden old  women,  and  girls  at  their  samplers  be- 
gan to  rave.)  I  determined,  without  much  confideoce 
of  success,  to  try  what  could  be  eflected  by  my 
feeble  powers ;  and  accordingly  wrote  the  follow- 
ing j 


1800. 

Whoever  has  read  the  first  editions  of  the  Batud 
must  have  perceived,  that  its  satire  was  direct- 
ed against  the  wretched  taste  of  the  IbUowers  of 
the  Crasoaa  school,  without  the  slighteal  reiereDce 
to  their  other  qualities,  moral  or  political. 

In  this  I  should  have  persevered  to  the  end,  had 
I  not  been  provoked  to  transgress  the  boonda  jn- 
scribed  to  myself,  by  the  diabolical  conductor  one 
of  my  heroes,  the  notorious  Anthony  PaMqtdn. 

This  man,  who  earned  a  miserable  sabaiateoce 
by  working  on  the  £Bar  or  vanity  of  artists,  acton, 
&c.,  hardened  by  impunity,  flew  at  length  at  higher 


some  time,  Delia  Crusca  became  Impatient  for  a  sight 
of  his  beloved,  and  Anna,  in  evil  hour,  consented  to  be- 
come visible.    What  was  the  consequence  f 

Tacta  places,  audita  places,  «i  non  videarm 
Tota  places,  neutro  n  videan  places. 

Mr.  Bell,  however,  tells  the  story  another  way.  Aceonl. 
ing  to  him,  ^Chauce  alone  procured  the  interrkw." 
Whatever  procured  it,  all  the  lovers  of  **  true  poetry,** 
with  Mrs.  Piozzi  at  their  head,  expected  wonders  froin 
iu  The  flame  that  burned  with  such  ardour  while  the 
lady  was  yet  unseen,  they  hoped  would  Uaxe  with  unex- 
ampled brightness  at  the  sight  of  the  bewitching  otgect. 
Such  were  their  hopes.  But  what,  as  Dr.  Johneoa 
gravely  asks,  are  the  hopes  of  man !  or  indeed  of  woman ! 
—for  this  fatal  meeting  put  an  end  to  the  whole.  With 
the  exception  of  a  marvellous  dithyrambic,  which  Delia 
Crusca  wrote  while  the  impresskm  was  yet  warm  opoa 
him,  and  which  consequently  gave  a  most  accurate  ac- 
count of  it,  nothing  has  since  appeared  to  the  honour  of 
Anna  Matilda:  and  the  "  tenth  muse,"  the  *^  an^el,*^  the 
"  goddess,"  has  sunk  into  an  old  woman ;  with  the  com- 
forting reflection  of  having  mumbled  love  to  an  ungrate- 
ful swain. 

Non  hie  est  sermo  pudicus 

In  vetula,  quoties  lascivum  iutervenit  illud 

•  Kingdom.  Thisisatrifle.  Heaven  itself,  if  we  maybe- 
lieve  Mrs.  Robinson,  took  part  in  the  general  in&ttation : 

**  When  midst  ethereal  fire 

Thou  strikest  thy  Dblla  CmuscAN  lyre, 
Round  to  catch  the  heavenly  song. 
Myriads  of  inmdtring  seraphs  throng  P 

I  almost  shudder  while  I  quote :  but  so  it  ever  is, 

FVwls  nish  In  where  angels  fear  to  treed. 
And  Merry  had  given  an  example  of  impious  temerity, 
which  this  wretched  woman  was  but  too  eager  to  imitate. 
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I,  wid  directed  hk  attacks  against  an  iUusthoot 
•iianger. 

These,  which  were  continued,  from  day  to  day, 
in  the  Moaning  Post,  with  a  rancour  tnat  seemed 
iode&tigable.  were,  aAer  some  time,  incorporated 
w  iih  such  additional  falsehoods  as  the  most  savage 
bosulity  could  supply,  and  printed  in  a  book,  to 
which  Anthony  thought  fit  to  prefix  his  name. 

It  was  DOW  that  I  ficst  found  a  fair  opportunity 
(or  draggiug  this  pest  before  the  public,  and  setting 
him  up  lo  view  in  his  true  light.  I  was  not  slow 
uxm'aiug  it,  and  the  immediate  consequence  was, 
that  an  action  was  commenced,  or  threatened 
against  every  publisher  of'  the  Baviad. 

If  we  did  not  know  the  horror  which  these  obscure 
reptiles,  who  fatten  on  the  filthy  dregs  of  slander 
aud  obsceoity,  feel  at  being  forced  into  day,  we 
might  be  justly  surprised  that  a  man  who  lived  by 
Violating  the  law  should  have  recourse  to  it  for 
protection ;  that  a  common  libeller,  who  spared  no 
rank  nor  condition,  should  cry  out  on  the  license 
of  the  times,  and  solicit  pit}'  and  redress  from  that 
cemmnoiiy,  almost  every  indiWdnal  of  which  he 
had  wantonly  and  wickedly  insulted. 

The  first,  and,  indeed,  the  only  trial  that  came 
on,  was  that  of  Mr.  Faulder,  (a  name  not  often 
coupled  with  that  of  a  dealer  in  libels,)  who  was 
DOC  only  acquitted,  but,  by  a  verdict  of  his  peers, 
declared  to  have  been  unjustly  put  in  a  state  of 
accusation. 

Mr.  Garrow  was  famished  with  a  number  of  ex- 
irscts  from  Anihooy's  multifariooa  productions.  I 
Isaented  at  first,  that  the  impatient  indignation  of 
the  jury  at  ttie  plainiifi's  baseness,  cmnciding  with 
that  of  the  upright  judge  who  presided,  stopped  him 
short  aiMi  prevented  their  being  read.  But  I  am 
now  satisfied  with  the  interruption.  It  is  better  that 
such  a  collection  of  slander,  and  obscenity,  and 
treason,  and  impiety,  should  moulder  in  the  obscn- 
rity  to  which  its  inefiable  stupidity  has  con- 
deamed  if,  tlian  that  it  should  be  brought  forward 
to  the  reprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Enkine,  who  did  every  thing  for  his  client 
which  could  be  expected  from  his  integrity  and 
abilities,  applied  in  the  *'  next  ensuing  term*'  for  a 
new  trial.— I  have  forgotten  the  motives  for  this 
application,  but  it  was  resisted  by  Lord  Kenyon ; 
sad  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  marked  indignation 
ibowo  by  the  jury  at  the  plaintiff 's  infamous  con- 
<lact  and  character,  and  that,  even  before  Mr. 
Ganow  had  fully  entered  into  them. 

To  finish  Anthony's  history. — His  occupation  was 
BOW  gone.  As  a  minister  of  malevolence  he  was 
BO  longer  worth  hiring ;  and  as  a  dispenser  of  &me, 
00  longer  worth  feeding.  Thus  abandoned,  with- 
out neat  and  without  money,  he  applied  to  a  chari- 
table institution  for  a  few  guineas,  with  which  he 
■hipped  himself  off*  (or  America, 

Leonum 

Arida  nutriz. 
Bot  he  was  even  here  too  late ;  that  country  had 
<l««»fered,  some  time  before  Anthony  reached  it, 
thst  receivin<;  into  its  bosom  the  refuse  and  oflhl 
of  erery  ohme,  and  neeroingly  for  no  other  reason 
**at  because  thoy  wore  so,  was  neither  the  way  to 
grow  rich  nor  respectable.  Anthony  had,  therefore , 
00  congratulatory  addresses  presented  to  him  on 
^  arrival,  hot  was  led,  with  hundreds  of  his  poor 


persecnted  brethren,  to  shifl  for  hiipselfl  He  accord- 
ingly engaged  in  a  New  York  paper,  called  "  The 
FedendiMl,"  but  nnfortunately  his  writings  did  not 
happen  to  hit  the  taste  of  his  adopted  countrymen ; 
for  after  a  few  numbers  had  appeared,  he  was 
taken  up  for  a  libel,  and  is  now  either  chained  to 
a  wheelbarrow  on  the  Albany  road,  or  rotting  in 
the  provincial  jail. 

I  take  some  liule  credit  to  myself  for  having 
driven  this  pernicious  pest  out  of  the  society  upon 
which  he  preyed .-  I  say  $ome  liule— for,  lo  be  can- 
did, (though  I  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any 
talents  in  the  contest,)  the  war&re  with  Anthony 
was  finished  ere  well  begun.  Short  and  slight  as 
it  was,  however,  it  furnishes  an  important  lesson. 
Those  general  slanderers,  those  bugbears  of  a  timid 
public,  are  as  sneaking  as  they  are  insolenl,as  weak 
as  they  are  wicked. — Resist  them,  and  like  the 
devil,  to  use  a  sacred  expression,  "  Resist  them, 
and  they  will  flee  from  you.*' 


THE    BAVIAD; 

A  FAEAPHRASnC  IMITATION  OF  THE  FIRST  SATIftK 
OF  PU18ID8. 

Jmputu  ergo  mHU  r0cita9ent  UU  Sohbttas, 
Ib'e  Elboos. 

P.  Whkw  I  look  round  on  man,  and  find  how  vain 
Hia  passiona^ 

F.  Save  me  from  this  canting  strain ! 
Why,  who  will  read  it  f 

P.  This,  my  fnend,  to  me 
F.  None,  by  my  life. 

P.  What!  none  ?  Sure,  two  or  three— 
F.  No,  no;  not  one.    Tis  sad ;  but— 

P. -Sad.  but r— Why  t 
Pity  is  insult  here.    I  care  not,  I, 
Though  Boswell,*  of  a  song  and  supper  vain. 


*  Cm  ncn  dichu  HtfUm  ;  And  who  has  not  heard  of 
James  BosweU,Esq.1  All  the  world  knows  (for  all  the 
world  has  it  under  his  own  hand)  that  he  composed  a 
BAiXAD  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  very  liUle  assistance 
from  Dr.  Truster,  and  less  fhmi  Mr.  Dibdin ;  which  he 
produced,  to  the  utter  confiisbn  of  the  Fexltes,  and  sang 
at  the  lord  mayor's  table.  This  Imporunt  **  state  paper,* 
Uianks  to  the  scombri,  efgtftoyw^ffMp^  amteifwrcAarf My 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  the  terror  and  dis- 
may which  It  occasioned  among  the  enemy,  with  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances  highly  necessary  to  be 
known,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter : 

*^  To  the  Conductor  tf  tU  World, 

H  Sir,— The  wasps  of  opposition  have  been  very  busy 
with  my  SUXU  Ballad^  *  the  Oaocia  of  London,'  and  they 
are  welcome.  Pray  let  them  know  that  I  am  vain  of  a 
hasty  composition  which  has  procured  me  large  draughts 
of  that  popidar  applaose  in  which  I  ilelight  Let  me  add, 
that  there  was  certainly  no  oorriUty  on  my  part ;  for  I 
publicly  declared  In  Guildhall,  between  the  eneorest 
that  this  same  Grocer  had  treated  mb  arrogantly  and 
ungratefully ;  but  that,  from  his  great  merit  as  a  minister, 

was  compelled  to  support  him  !' 

**  The  time  will  come  when  I  shall  have  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  show,  that  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the  man 

has  wanted  wisdom "  JAM.  BOS." 

Atqui  vultus  erat  mulu  et  pnsclara  minantis ! 

Poor  Boxxy !  But  I  too  threaten.— And  is  there  need 
of  thy  example,  then,  to  convince  as  that  on 
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And  Bell's  whole  choirs*  (tn  ever-jingling  tnin,} 
In  splay-ibot  madrigalt  their  powers  combine. 
To  praiee  Milee  Andrews'  verse, tend  censare 


Our  quickest  attempts 

The  noiseless  and  inaudible  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them  1 

•  "  *  Bbll*8  wholx  CHom !'  Quousque  tantum— Yes, 
sir,  I  am  proud  of  the  insinuation  while  1  despise  it 
The  moly  they  eayy  wu  a  baker's  daughter.  We  know 
what  we  AKB,  but  we  know  not  what  we  MAT  BB.  There- 
by hangs  a  tale :  and  the  World  shall  have  it— Choice 
nooRAPHT  is  the  boast  of  mt  paper— Verba  sat— I  have 
friends— so  has  Laura  Maria— She  is  the  Safpuo  of  the 
age.  I  wrong  her— The  Monthly  Rsvuwbrs  read 
Orbbx,  and  they  prefer  our  fair  countrywoman.  I  read 
Oreek,  too,  but  I  make  no  boast  of  it.  I  sell  Mrs.  Ro- 
BUf son's  works,  and  I  know  their  value— ^  Hit  the  bright 
day  that  bring* forth  the  adder.* 

"  Ybmda  I  despise ;  AjfTHoirr  PAsaimr  I  execrate— 
The  brilliant  eflusions  of  fancy,  the  bright  coruscations 
of  genius  only,  illuminate  the  Oraclb— and  AitNO  and 
Cjbsario,  names  dear  to  the  xusb  op  olort,  constitute 
&  proud  distinction  between  the  ta^fading  leaves  of  the 
Pythian  shrine,  and  the  perishable  records  of  the  day. 
"JOHN  BELL. 
"  P.  S.  *  Blockrbads  with  reason'— you  know  the  rest. 
I  fear  nothing— yet  I  love  not  everlasting  fouds— At  a 
word :  Will  one  of  my  nbw  commonplacb  books  be  ac- 
ceptable 1  "J.  B." 

t  This  gentleman,  who  has  long  been  known  as  an 
industrious  paragraph-monger  in  the  morning  papers, 
took  it  into  his  head,  some  time  since,  to  try  his  hand  at 
a  prologue.    Having  none  of  the  requisites  for  this  busi- 
ness, he  laboured  to  little  purpose  till  Dullness,  whose 
attention  to  her  children  is  truly  maternal,  suggested  to 
him,  that  unmeaning  ribaldry  and  vulgarity  might  possi- 
bly be  substituted  fur  harmony,  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
—He  caught  at  the  hint,  made  the  experiment,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  miracle.  Since  that  period  every  play-wright 
from  O'Keele  to  Delia  Crusca,  "  a  heavy  declension !" 
has  been  solicitous  to  preface  his  labours  with  a  few 
lines  of  his  manufacturing,  to  excite  and  perpetuate  the 
good-humpur  of  his  audience.    As  the  reader  may  pro- 
bably not  dislike  a  short  specimen  of  Mr.  Andrews'  won- 
der-working poetry,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  last  and  best  performance,  his  prologue  to 
Lorenzo. 
**  Peg,"  cries  fat  Madam  Dump,  from  Wapping  Wall, 
^  I  don't  love  plays  no  longer  not  at  all ; 
They're  now  so  vulgar,  and  begin  so  soon, 
None  but  low  people  dines  till  afternoon ; 
Then  they  mean  summot,  and  the  like  o'  that, 
And  it's  impossible  to  sit  and  chat. 
Give  me  the  uppero,  where  folks  come  so  grand  in, 
And  nobody  need  have  no  understanding. 
Ambixione  I  del  tiranno  1 
Piu  forte,  piu  piano,  a  che  fin— 
Zoonds  I  here's  my  warrant,  and  I  will  come  in. 
Diavolo ;  who  comes  here  to  so  confound  us  T 
The  constables,  to  take  you  to  the  round-house. 
De  rgund-house !— Mi ! 
Now  comes  the  dance,  the  demi  charactere, 
Chacone,  the  pas  de  deux,  t)ie  here,  the  there 
And  last,  the  chief  high  bounding  on  the  loose  toe, 
Or  poised  like  any  Mercury,  O  che  gusto  I" 
And  this  was  heard  with  applause !  and  this  was  read 
with  delight !  O  shame  I  where  is^y  blush  1 

Morantur 

Pauci  rldiculum  eflbgientem  ex  urbe  pudorem.< 


No.  not  a  whit    Let  the  besotted  town 
Bestow,  as  fashion  prompta,  the  laurel  crown ; 
But  do'not  THoru,  who  makett  a  fair  pretence 
To  that  best  boon  of  heaven,  to  common  skrse, 
Resign  thy  judgment  to  the  rout,  and  pay 
Knee-worship  to  the  idol  of  the  day  : 
For  all  are— 

F.  What?  speak  freely ;  let  me  know. 

P.  O  might  I !  durst  I !  Then but  let  it  go; 

Yet,  when  I  view  the  follies  that  engage 
The  full-grown  children  of  this  piping  age ; 
See  snivelling  Jeraingham,  at  fifty,  weep 
O'er  love-lorn  oxen  and  deserted  she^p ; 
See  Cowle}r*  frisk  it  to  one  ding-dong  chime. 
And  weekly  cuckold  her  poor  spouse  in  rhyme ; 
See  Thrale's  gray  widow  with  a  satchel  roam. 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  labour'd  xHMhings  home ; 
See  Robinson  forget  her  state,  and  move 
On  crutches  towards  the  grave,  to  **  Light  o*  Love  ft 
See  Parsons,!  while  all  sound  advice  he  scomi, 
Mistake  two  soft  excrescences  for  horns ; 


*  For  the  poetic  amours  of  this  lady,  see  the  Britidi 
Album,  particularly  the  poem  called  the  Inybrvixw. 

t  Light  o'  Lo  ve,  that's  a  tune  that  goes  without  a  burien. 
—Shakspeare. 

$  In  the  first  editions  of  this  and  the  following  poems  I 
had  overlooked  Mr.  Parsons,  though  an  undoubted  Bs- 
vian.  This  netUed  him.  "  Ha  !'*  quoth  he,  «  better  be 
damn'd  than  raention'd  not  at  all."  He  accordingly  ap- 
plied to  me,*  (in  a  circuitous  manner,  I  confess,)  and  u 
a  particular  favour  was  finally  admitted,  in  the  shape  of 
a  motto,  into  the  tide-page  of  the  Blnviad.  These  wen 
the  lines : 

May  he  who  hates  not  Crusca's  sober  verse, 

Love  Merry*s  drunken  prose,  so  smooth  and  terse ; 

The  same  may  rake  for  sense  in  Parsons'  skull. 

And  shear  his  hogs,  poor  fool  I  and  milk  his  buU. 
The  first  distich  contains  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  "high 
matter  I"  and  can  only  be  understood  by  Jht  initialed ; 
the  second,  (would  it  had  never  been  written  D  instesfl 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Parsons,  as  I  fondly  ex- 
pected, and  quieting  him  lor  ever,  had  a  most  &ial  effect 
upon  his  poor  head,  and,  from  an  honest,  painsiakins 
gentleman,  converted  him,  in  imagination,  into  a  Blioo- 
taur: 

Continuo  implevit  falsis  mugitibos  urbem, 
Et  sepe  in  Invi  quiesivit  eomua  fronts. 

The  motto  appeared  on  a  Wednesday ;  and  on  the  Sa- 
turday after,  the  roorosoph  Este  (who  appears  m  hsTe 
believed  in  the  reality  of  the  metamorphosis)  pubUslied 
the  first  bellowings  of  Mr.  Parsons,  with  the  following  in- 
troduction :— 


t  It  b  riclitlj  obMrrad  by  SdofnoQ,  Ottt  yoa  Bwy  bnj  A  ibol  in  a  mortar 
vlflKmt  mldas  him  wiMT.  UpaDfhkpriadplelteoouatfcrttwikUmiMy 
•tapiditjrof  Mr.A.;  wtiowbcaltia^<'Godtelptlwwtiile!*4ono(Mnt 
wkUunimv«dl7ttiedranlfalpoai^vhiclihttetracdf«d.    Of  him. 


tberebra,  I  wash  m  J  hud»-bat  I  wooU  bin  aak  Mmhl  Morttm  a^  lta^ 
mfak,  ("  tho  worthy  fbUowen  or  OVeefa,  and  tfaa  prcHM  aapporten  </ the 
BritU)  rtage,*^  whothar  it  be  abKitaMy  neeaamiy  to  iBbndm  thiir  BiM 
with  aach  ioeAfate  wmMnM  u  Oii%-> 

<B0tty,ifi  some  into  my  iMid 

Otd  maida  grow  cram  bacaoe  their  eati  an  dad  { 
My  gtwemeM  haUi  been  m  raeh  a  Am 
About  ttM  death  or  OBI  (rid  tabby  poi. 
She  wean  black  ■toekiap— ah !  ah!  wlmtapoHar, 
•CaoM  one  old  cal%  in  mowiklns  Sir  another  I^ 
IT  a  te  fiot-lbr  pity^  ake,  gentlemen,  apare  « the  divMe  ef  it ;  aad  0 
heaveni!  ifaim   deignfamereymmrtlmmtoaH>lytotba6dnmm,arthe 
gnvMtone  catter,  Uiat  we  may  iluid  a  little  chaaoa  oriaralH  nv  Sg0d 
rihaldiy«withadilferBnen.» 

1  Fuaona  I  itnow,  and  fUt  I  heaid  him  my, 
Whilst  Oiflbrd^  hanalcm  page  befan  him  by, 
I  loo  can  laagh,  I WM  tfae>M  »cr<iMcr. 

PanoRf  1^  JUnH/;  Tal«  IfcRib  » 
Qnua  muM  hdoBt  qood  Eraa,  aad  iomlBa  ticeo  ; 
ran  mi^  ladvymae  riM,  at  late  babel  I 

Sea  the  "  rrSB  "-a  BaiflwIoawiHUr  Cn«%  ^  Ifr.  Bi^Brifc 
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And  butting  all  he  iiiMti»  with  awkward  paint, 
Ltf  bare  hit  forehead,  and  ezpoae  hit  bnunt : 
I  learce  can  role  my  t|Jeen 

F.  Forbear,  forbear; 
And  what  the  great  delight  in,  learn  to  tpare. 

p.  It  mott  not,  cannot  be ;  for  I  wat  bom 
To  brand  obtrutive  ignorance  with  tcom ; 
On  bloated  pedantry  to  pour  my  rage, 
And  hiia  prepotterout  iiittian  from  the  ttage. 

Lo,  Della  CmDtOA  !*  In  hit  dotet  pent. 
He  toilt  to  give  the  crude  conception  vent.    ■ 


**  ON  MB.  OirPOED'a  MOTTO. 

**  The  following  sfoutso  chastubmbmt  of  the  rulgar 
ignormnce  and  maligniij  in  question  waa  tent  on  Tburt- 
dey  night— but  by  an  accidental  error  in  one  of  our  clerka, 
or  in  the  tervant  delivering  the  copj  at  the  oiBce,  it  was 
udbrtunately  mislaid  I"— 

Why  this  is  as  it  should  be ;— '  the  gods  take  care  of 
Cato !'  Who  sees  not  that  they  interfered,  and  by  con- 
veying the  copy  out  of  the  compositor's  way,  procurad  the 
aothor  of  the  Masviad  two  comfortable  nighu !  But  to 
the  'spirited  chastisement.'— 

*  Nor  wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces.' 

The  [vofundity  of  the  last  observation,  by-the-by,  proves 
Ur.  Pkrsons  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  nature :  and 
if  the  three  Irishmen  who  went  nine  miles  to  suck  a 
btU,  and  came  tiack  a-dry,  had  fortunately  had  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance,  we  should  probably  have  heard  no> 
thtag  of  their  frr-lamed  ezpeditioQ^ 

*  Nor  wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces, 
Tet  each  has  something  for  far  different  uses : 

For  boars,  pardie  I  have  tusks,  and  bulls  have  hama.* 
H,  StfU9ts  it  KOttop  typaxlMLTit  ^wyof* 
For  from  that  hour  scarcely  a  week,  or  indeed  a  day,  has 
aUpsed,  in  which  Mr.  Parsons  has  not  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  threatening  me  in  the  Tele^aph,  Oracle, 
Worid,  ScCf  with  those  formidable  nonentities. 

Well  and  wisely  singeth  the  poet,  non  untu  mertUt 
agitat/ttrar  :  yet  while  I  give  an  involuntary  smile  to 
the  oddity  of  Itfr.  Parsons'  disease,  I  cannot  but  lament 
that  his  friends,  (and  a  gemleman  who  is  said  to  belong 
to  more  clubt  than  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  must  need  have 
friendsO  I  cannot,  I  say,  but  lament,  that  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  these  knobe,  these  *  excrescences,'  as  I  call 
them,  his  friends  did  not  have  him  cut  for  the  simples ! 

*  Lo,  DsiXA  CniTsoA  I 

'O  thou,  to  whom  superior  worth's  allied, 
Thy  country's  honour,  and  the  muses'  pride—* 
So  says  Lacra  Blaria- 

Et  solem  quis  dlcere  fidsum 
AodeatT 
Indeed  she  says  a  great  deal  more ;  but  as  I  do  not 
mdersland  It,  I  forbear  to  lengthen  my  quotation. 

Innumerable  odes,  sonnets,  &c.  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  daily  papers,  have  justly  procured  this  gen- 
tleman the  reputation  of  the  first  poet  of  the  age :  but  the 
performance  whkh  called  forth  the  high-sounding  pane- 
gyric above-mentioned  is  a  [^ilosophical  rhapsody  in 
praise  of  the  French  revolution,  called  the  **  Wreath  of 
Liberty." 

Of  this  poem  no  reader  (provided  he  can  read)  is  at  this 
time  ignorant ;  but  as  there  are  various  opinions  concern- 
ing it,  and  as  I  do  not  choose,  perhaps,  to  dispute  with  a 
lady  of  Blrs.  Robinson's  critical  abilities,  I  shall  select  a 
few  passages  from  it,  and  leave  the  world  to  Judge  bow 
truly  its  author  is  said  to  be 

«  Gifted  with  the  sacred  lyre. 

Whose  sounds  can  more  than  mortal  thoughts  inspire." 
This  supernatural  effort  of  genhis,  then,  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  three  very  prominent  features.— Downright 
nonsense.  Downright  frigidity.  Downright  doggrel.— 
Of  each  of  these  as  the  instances  occur. 
**  Hang  o'er  his  eye  the  gossamery  tear. 
Wreathe  round  her  airy  harp  the  timorous  Joy. 


Abortive  thoughit,  that  right  and  wrong  confound, 
Truth  tacrificed  to  letlen,  tente  to  toond. 
False  glare,  inoongruout  imaget,  combine ; 
And  noite  and  nontente  clatter  through  the  lineu 
*Tis  done.    Her  house  the  generout  Fiozxi  lends. 
And  thither  summons  her  blue-tiocking  friendt ; 
The  summont  her  blue-ttocking  friendt  obey. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  poetry — and  tea. 

The  BAKDstept  forth,  in  birth-day  splendour  drett. 
Hit  right  hand  graceful  waving  o'er  hit  breatt ; 
His  left  eitending,  to  that  all  may  tee 
A  roll  intcribed  **  Tm  Wekath  or  Luxety." 
So  forth  he  ttept,  and,  with  complacent  air, 
Bowt  round  the  circle,  and  aMumtt  the  chair ; 
With  lemonade  he  gargltt  next  hit  throat, 
Then  tweetly  preludet  to  the  liquid  note : 
And  now  'tit  silence  all.    **  Gknius  oe  Musk***— 
Thut  while  the  flowery  tubject  he  purtuet. 

Recumbent  eve  rock  the  reposing  tide. 
A  web-work  of  despair,  a  mass  of  woes. 
And  o'er  my  lids  the  scalding  tumour  roU." 
**  Tumour,  a  morbid  swelling."— JioAnsoM.   An  excel- 
lent thing  to  roll  over  an  eye,  especially  if  it  han)en,at 
in  the  present  case,  to  be  **  scalding." 

"  Summer  tints  begemm'd  the  scene, 

And  silky  ocean  slept  in  glossy  green." 
**  While  air's  nocturnal  ghost,  in  paly  shroud. 

Glances  with  grisly  glare  fix)m  cloud  to  cloud," 
''And  gauzy  zephyrs,  fluttering  o'er  the  plain, 
On  twilight's  bosom  drop  their  filmy  rain.** 
Unus  instar  omnium  i  This  couplet  staggered  me.    I 
should  be  loath  to  be  found  correcting  a  madman ;  and 
yet  mere  folly  seems  unequal  to  the  production  of  such 
exquisite  nonsense. 

"  The  explosion  came 

And  burst  the  o'ercharged  culverin  of  shame." 

"Days  of  old 

Their  perish'd,  proudest  pageantry  unfold." 

^  Nothing  I  descry. 

But  the  bare  boast  of  barren  heraldry." 

"The  huntress  queen 

Showers  her  shafts  of  silver  o'er  the  scene. 
To  these  add,"  moody  monarchs,  turgid  tyrant,  pamper- 
ed popes,  radiant  rivers,  cooling  cataracts,  lazy  Lolres, 
(of  which,  by-the-by,  there  are  none,)  gay  (Hronnes, 
gloomy  glass,  mingling  murder,  dauntless  day,  lettered 
lightnings,  delicious  dilatings,  sinking  sorrows,  blissful 
blessings,  rich  reasonings,  meliorating  mercies,  vickmt 
venalities,  sublunary  suns,  dewy  vapours  damp,  that 
sweep  the  silent  swamp ;"  and  a  world  of  others,  to  bo 
found^in  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  pages. 

"  In  phosphor  blaze  of  genealogic  line." 
N.  B.  Written  to  "  the  turning  of  a  brazen  candlestick." 
"  O  better  were  it  ever  to  be  lost 

In  blank  negation's  sea,  than  reach  the  coast." 
"  Should  the  zeal  of  Parliament  be  empty  words." 

"  Doom  for  a  breath 

A  hundred  reasoning  hecatombs  to  death." 
A  hecatomb  is  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  head  of  oxen. 
Where  did  this  gentleman  hear  of  their  reatoning  I 
"A  while  I'll  nmilnate  on  time  and  fate ; 

And  the  most  probable  event  of  things" 

EuoB,  MAONB  POBTA 1  Well  may  Laura  Maria  say, 
"  That  Oenitu  glows  in  every  classic  line. 
And  Nature  dictates— every  thing  that's  thine." 
«  "  GfeniMs  or  Mute,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  thrill 
Exalu  the  fancy,  and  inflames  the  will. 
Bids  o'er  the  heart  sublime  sensation  roll, 
And  wakes  ecstatic  fervour  in  the  soul." 
See  the  commencement  of  the  Wreath  bf  Liberty,  where 
our  great  poet,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himself,  has 
contrived  to  fill  floveral  quarto  ptget  without  a  tingle  idea. 
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A  wild  deliriom  nmnd  th'  Mwmbly  flies ; 
Unoiaal  lottra  shooti  from  Emma'a  eyes. 
LaxurioiM  Anio  ditveb  as  he  atandi. 
And  Anna  fiiski,  and  Lama  clapt  her  handi. 

O  wretched  man !  And  doat  thoa  toil  to  pleaae. 
At  thia  late*  hoar,  rach  pnuient  ean  aa  theae  t 
Ii  thy  poor  pride  cootented  to  receive 
Sach  transitory  fame  ai  ibolt  can  give  f 
Fools,  who,  unconscious  of  the  critics'  laws. 
Rain  in  sach  showers  their  indistinct  applanse, 
That  THOU,  e'en  tbod,  who  liveat  upon  renown. 
And,  with  eternal  puflb,  insult'st  the  town. 
Art  forced,  at  length,  to  check  the  idiot  roar. 
And  cry,  '*  For  heaven'a  sweet  sake,  no  more,  no 

more!" 
**  But  why,  (thoo  say'st,)  why  am  I  leam'd,  why 

fraught 
With  all  the  priest  and  all  the  sage  have  taught, 
If  the  huge  mass  within  my  bosom  pent 
Must  struggle  there,  despairing  of  a  vent  ?" 
Tuou  leam'd !   Alas,  for  learning !   She  is  sped. 
And  hast  thou  dimm'd  thy  eyea,  and  rack'd  thy 

head. 
And  broke  thy  rest  for  this,  for  this  alone  f 
And  is  thy  knowledge  nothing  if  not  known  f 
O  lost  to  sense !— But  still,  thou  criest,  'tii  sweet. 
To  hear  **  That's  he  !"  from  every  one  we  meet : 
That's  UK  whom  critic  Bell  declares  divine. 
For  whom  the  fair  diurnal  laurels  twine ; 
Whom  magasines,  reviews,  conspire  to  praise. 
And  Greaihead  calls  the  Homer  of  our  dsys. 

F.  And  is  it  nothing,  then,  to  hear  our  name 
Thus  blazon'd  by  the  general  voice  of  fame  ? 
P.  Nay,  it  were  every  thing,  did  that  dis- 
pense 
The  sober  verdict  found  by  taste  and  sense : 
But  mark  oue  jury.    O'er  the  flowing  bowl. 
When  wine  has  drown'd  all  energy  of  soul. 
Ere  Faeo  comes,  (a^  dreary  interval  t) 
For  some  fond  fashionable  lay  they  call 
Here  the  spruce  ensign,  tottering  on  his  chair. 
With  lisping  accent,  and  afllbcted  air. 
Recounts  the  wayward  fatct  of  that  poor  poet. 
Who,  bom  for  anguish,  and  disposed  to  show  it, 
Did  yet  so  awkwardly  his  means  employ. 
That  gaping  fiends  mistook  his  grief  for  joy ! 

Lost  in  amaze  at  language  so  divine. 
The  audience  hiccup,  and  exclaim,  **  Damn'd 
fine!" 


*  At  this  late  hour— I  learn  from  Delia  Cnisca'a  lamen- 
tations,  that  he  Is  declined  into  the  vale  of  years ;  that 
the  women  say  to  him,  as  they  formerly  said  to  Anacreon, 
ytptov  CI,  and  that  Love,  about  two  years  since, 

^'Tore  his  name  from  his  bright  page, 

And  gave  it  to  approaching  age." 

t  Recounts  the  wayward  fate,  &c.— In  the  iNTsavniw, 
see  the  British  Album,  the  lover,  finding  his  mistress  in* 
exorable,  comtbrts  himself,  and  justifies  her,  by  boasting 
how  well  he  can  play  the  fool.  And  never  did  Don  Quix- 
ote exhibit  half  so  many  extravagant  tricks  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  for  the  beaux  yeux  of  his  dulcinea,  as  our  dis- 
tracted amoroso  threatens  to  perform  for  the  no  leM 
beautlfhl  ones  of  Anna  Matilda. 

**  Yes,  I  will  prove  that  I  deserve  my  ftte, 
Was  born  for  anguish,  and  was  formed  for  hate ; 
With  such  transcendent  wo  will  breathe  my  sigh, 
That  envying  fiends  shall  think  It  ecstacy,"  &c. 


And  are  not  now  the  author's  ashes  bleat  f 
Lies  not  the  turf  now  lightly  on  his  breast ! 
Do  not  sweet  violets  now  around  him  bloom  f 
Laurels  now  burst  spontaneous  from  his  tomb  ?^— 

F.  This  is  mere  mockery :  and  (in  your  ear) 
Reason  is  ill  refuted  by  a  sneer. 
Is  praise  an  evil  T  Is  there  to  be  found 
One  so  indififerent  to  its  soothing  sound. 
As  not  to  wish  hereafier  to  be  known. 
And  make  a  long  futurity  his  own ; 
Rather  than — 

P.  With 'Squire  Jeminghamdeacend 
To  pastry  cooks  and  moths, "  and  there  an  end !" 

0  thou,  who  deign'st  this  homely  scene  to  share. 
Thou  know'st,  when  chance  (though  this  indeed  be 

rare)* 
With  random  gleams  of  wit  has  graced  my  lays. 
Thou  know'st  too  well  how  I  have   relish 'd 

praise. 
Not  mine  the  soul  which  pants  not  afler  fame  : — 
Ambitious  of  a  poet's  envied  name, 

1  haunt  the  sacred  fount,  athirst,  to  prove 
The  grateful  influence  of  the  stream  I  love. 

And  yet,  my  friend — though  still,  at  praise  be- 
stow'd. 
Mine   eye    has   glisten'd,  and    my  cheek  has 

glow'd. 
Yet,  when  I  prostitute  the  lyre  to  gain 
The  Euge$  which  await  the  modish  strain. 
May  the  sweet  muse  my  grovelling  hopes  with- 
stand. 
And  tear  the  strings  indignant  from  my  hand ! 
Nor  think  that,  while  my  verae  too  much  I  prixe. 
Too  much  th'  applause  of  fashion  I  despise ; 
For  mark  to  what  'tis  given,  and  then  declare. 
Mean  though  I  am,  if  it  be  worth  my  care. 
— Is  it  not  given  to  Este's  unmeaning  dash. 
To  Topham's  fustian,  Reynolds'  flippant  trash. 
To  Morton's  catchword.t  Greathead's  idiot  line. 


♦  Thou  know'st,  when  chance,  &c.— To  see  how  a 
Cruscan  can  blunder  i    Mr.  Parsons  thus  politely  com- 
ments on  this  unfortunate  hemistich : 
**  Thou  lowest  of  the  imiuting  race, 
Thou  imp  of  satire,  and  thou  foul  disgrace ; 
Who  Callest  each  coarse  i^irase  a  lucky  hit,"  &c 

Alas !  no :  But  this  is  of  a  piece  with  bis  qui-pro-quo  on 
the  prefiice  of  the  Mieviad— where,  on  my  saying  that  I 
had  laid  the  poem  aside  for  two  years,  he  exultingly  ex- 
claims, "  Soh !  it  was  two  years  in  hand,  then  !" 

Mr.  Parsons  is  highly  celebrated,  I  am  told,  for  his 
skill  i  n  driving  a  bargain :  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  does 
it  with  his  spectacles  on.— But,  indeed,  he  began  with  a 
blunder :— if  he  had  read  my  motto  carefully,  he  must 
have  seen  that  I  never  taxed  him  with  keeping  a  bull  6ir 
his  own  milking:  no;  it  was  the  infatuated  man  who 
looked  for  sense  in  Mr.  Parsv^ns'  skull  that  was  charged 
with  this  solecism  in  economics.  And  yet  the  bare  bel  ief 
of  it  produced  the  metamorphosis  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  which  his  friends  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
deplore. 

t  Morton's  catchword.  Wondbrpvl  is  the  profundity 
of  the  bathos  I  I  thought  that  O'Keefe  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  it ;  but,  as  uncle  Bowling  says,  I  thought  a 
d— n'd  lie;  for  Holcrofl, Reynolds, and  Morion  have  sank 
beneath  him.    They  have  haj^ily  found 

In  the  lowtt  deep  a  hwer  still, 

and  persevere  in  exploring  It  with  an  emulation  which 
does  them  honour. 
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And  HblcfoA**  Shog-lane  cant,*  and  Merry's  Moor- 
fiakia  whine  ft 

SkilTd  in  one  oaefol  «eienoe,  at  the  leaat, 
Thtb  grtat  nan  ooioei  and  spreads  a  snmpcuoas 

feaM: 
Thso,  when  his  guests  behold  the  prixe  at  stake. 
And  thirst  and  hunger  only  are  awake, 
My  friends,  he  cries,  what  think  the  galleries,  pray. 
And  what  the  boies,  of  my  last  new  play  f 
Speak  freely ;— tell  me  all  ^-come,  be  sincere ; 
For  trpth,  you  know,  is  music  lo  my  ear. 
They  speak !  alas,  they  cannot.    But  shall  I  f 
I.  who  receive  no  bribe  f  who  dare  not  lie  f 
This,  then .' — -  That  worse  was  never  writ  before. 
Nor worae  will  be,  till— ihoo  shalt  write  once  more." 

Bfess'd  be **  two>headed  Janus!"  though  inclined. 
No  waggish  stork  can  peck  at  him  behind  ; 
Be  no  wry  mouth,  no  lolling  tongue  can  fear. 
Nor  the  brisk  twinkling  of  an  ass's  ear : 
Bet  jou,  ye  Sl  Johns,  cursed  with  one  poor  head, 
Alas !  what  mockeries  have  not  ye  to  dread ! 

Hear  now  oar  guesis.~The  critics,  sir !  they  cry — 
Merit  like  yours  the  critics  may  defy  : 
Bet  this,  indeed,  they  say,  **  Your  varied  rhymes. 
At  once  Uie  boast  and  envy  of  the  times. 
In  every  page,  song,  sonnet,  what  jron  will. 
Show  boimdleeB  genius  and  unrivall'd  skill. 

**  If  comedy  be  yours,  the  searching  strain 
Blsods  such  sweet  pleasure  with  corrective  pain. 


•  And  Bolcnift*s  Shug-Une  caou  This  is  a  poor  stnpkl 
wi«ich,  to  wbofn  infidelity  and  disloyalty  hsTO  given  a 
Boaeatary  notoriety,  which  has  imposed  upon  the  osci- 
taocy  of  the  managers,  and  opened  the  theatre  to  two  or 
diree  of  hisgrovellinf  and  senseless  productions. 

Will  fimtre  ages  believe  that  this  fiuiietious  triumvirate 
^mvld  think  nothing  more  to  be  necessary  to  the  con- 
■ractioo  of  a  play,  than  an  eternal  repetition  of  some 
Mstcapilble  vulgarity,  such  as  **  That's  your  sort  !*' 
•  Hey,  damme  P  "  What's  to  pay  1"  "  Keep  maving !"  &c. 
They  will ;  far  they  will  have  blockheads  of  their  own, 
vho  will  found  their  claims  to  celebrity  on  similar  follies. 
What,  howeTer,  they  will  never  credit  is,  that  these  dri- 
T^Uhigs  of  idlotism,  these  catchwords,  should  actually 
presHve  their  respective  authors  from  being  hooted  off 
UMttafe.  No,  they  will  not  belietre  that  an  English  au- 
dience coold  be  so  bes->ltod,  so  brutified,  as  to  receive 
Kch  senseless  exclamations  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
«i(h  peals  of  applause.  Icannotbelieve  it  myself^  though 
1  have  wknessed  it.  Hsud  credo— if  I  may  reverse  the 
ifood  itther*s  position— hand  credo,  quia  possibilo    r.. 

t  Merry's  Moorfields  whine.— In  a  most  wretched 
rhapsMly  of  incomprehensible  nonsense,  addressed  by 
this  fentlemao  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  which  she,  in  her  valw 
eWe  poems,  (pafs  100*)  calls  a  charming  composition, 
shovoding  In  lines  of  exquisite  besuty,  Is  the  following 
rast:  • 

Conjure  up  demons  from  the  main. 
Storms  upon  storms  indignant  heap, 
Bid  ocean  howl,  and  nature  weep, 
Till  the  Creator  bluth  to  ess 
How  furrtble  hit  world  can  6e ; 
While  I  will  glorp  to  bUup/umgf 
And  wtaks  tfujo^  tfheU  my  (Asms." 
The  reader,  perhaps,  wonders  whatdreadful  event  gave 
kinh  to  these  fearfbl  imprecations.    As  lar  as  I  can  col- 
lect from  the  poem,  it  was  the  momentary  refusal  of  the 
•f  iresaid  Mrs.  Robinson— <o  open  her  eye*  f    Surely,  it  is 
raoet  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  these  poor  creatures 
^»Ad  recollect,  amidst  their  frigid  ravintfS  and  common- 
ptM«  extravagances,  that  excellent  maxim  of  Pora— 
"  Persist,  by  nature,  reason,  taste  una  wed  ; 
Bai  learn,  ye  dunces^  not  to  scorn  your  God.** 


That  e*en  the  guilty  at  their  sufierings  smile. 
And  Mess  the  laneet,  though  they  bleed  the 

while. 
If  tragedy,  th*  impassion*d  numbers  flow. 
In  all  the  sad  variety  of  wo. 
With  such  a  liquid  lapse,  that  they  betray 
The  breast  unwares,  and  steal  the  soul  away.* 
Thus  ibord,  the  moon-struck  tribe,  whose  beet 

essays 
Sunk  in  acrostics,  riddles,  roundelays. 
To  loftier  labours  now  pretend  a  call. 
And  bustle  in  heroics,  one  and  all. 
*£*en  Bertie  bums  of  gods  and  chiefs  to  sing— 
Bertie,  who  lately  twitter'd  to  the  string 
His  namby-pamt^  madrigals  of  love. 
In  the  dark  dingles  of  a  gliuering  grove. 
Where  airy  lajrs.t  woven  by  the  hand  of  mom. 
Were  hung  to  dry  upon  a  cobweb  thorn ! 
Happy  the  soil,  where  bards  like  mushrooma 

rise, 
And  ask  no  culture  but  what  Byshe  supplies ! 
Happier  the  bards,  who.  write  whste'er  they  will. 
Find  gentle  readers  to  admire  them  still ! 

Some  love  the  verse  that  like  Maria's  flows. 
No  rubs  to  stagger,  and  no  sense  to  pose ; 
Which  read,  and  read,  you  raise  your  eyes  in  doubt. 
And  grsvely  wonder — what  it  is  abouu 
These  fancy  •*  Bill's  Pomes"  only  sweet. 
And  intercept  his  hawkers  in  the  street ; 
There,  smoking  hot,  inhale  Mit  Ycnda'sI  strains. 
And  the  rank  &me  of  Tont  Pasquin's  brains.^ 


*  E'en  Bertie,  &c.— For  Bertie,  (Oreathead,  I  think 
they  call  hlmO  see  the  M»vlad. 
t  Where  airy  lays,  &c. 

**  Was  it  the  shuttle  of  the  mom 
That  hung  upon  the  cobweb'd  thorn 
Thy  airy  lay  1  Or  did  it  rise, , 
In  thousand  rich  enamellM  dyes, 
To  greet  the  noonday  sun  )'*  kc. 
-Albttm,  vol.  IL 

t  Mrr  Tsin>A.— This  is  Mr.  Tim,  alias  Mr.  Timothy 
Adney,  a  most  pertinacioui  gentleman,  who  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  daily  papers  under  the  ingenious 
signature  above  cited ;  it  being,  as  the  reader  already 
sees,  his  own  name  read  backward.  **  OenUe  dulness 
ever  loves  a  Joke!** 

Of  his  prodigious  labours  I  have  nothing  by  me  bat  the 
following  Stanza,  taken  fitHn  what  he  calls  his  Poor 
Man: 

Reward  the  bounty  of  your  generous  hand, 
Tour  head  each  night  in  comfort  shall  be  laid. 

And  plenty  smile  throughout  your  fertile  land, 
While  I  do  hasten  to  the  silent  grave." 

**  Good  morrow,  my  worthy  mastars  and  mistresses  all, 
and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  I" 

I  have  been  guilty  of  a  misnomer.  Mr.  Adney  has  po- 
litely informed  me,  since  the  above  was  written,  that  his 
Christian  name  is  not  Timothy,  but  Thom^is.  The  ana- 
gram in  question,  therefore,  must  be  Mot  Yknda,  omit* 
ting  the  h,  euphonia  gratia.  I  am  happy  in  au  opportu- 
nity of  doing  justice  V*  so  correct  a  gentleman,  and  I  pray 
him  to  continue  his  valuable  lucubrati>in8. 

§  Tont  Pisainif.— I  have  too  much  respect  for  my 
reader,  to  affront  him  with  any  specimens  of  this  man's 
poetry,  at  once  licentious  and  dull  beyond  example:  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  reiist  the  temptation  of  present- 
ing him  with  the  following  stansas,  written  by  a  (Hend 
of  mine,  and  sufllciently  illustrative  of  the  character  in 
question  : 

P 
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Othere,  like  Kemble,  on  black-Ietter  pore, 
And  what  they  do  ngt  nnderetand,  adore  ; 
Buy  at  vast  sums  the  trash  of  ancient  daya. 
And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praise. 
These,  when  some  lucky  hit,  or  lucky  price, 
Haa  blesa'd  them  with  **  The  Boke ofgode  Advice" 
For  ekes  and  algates  only  deign  to  seek, 
And  live  upon  a  tohilome  for  a  week. 

And  can  we,  when  such  mope-eyed  dolta  are 
placed 
By  thoughtlesa  fashion  on  the  throne  of  taste — 
Say,  can  we  wonder  whence  such  jargon  Qomwt 
This  motley  fustian,  neither  verse  nor  proee, 
This  old,  new  language  which  defiles  our  page. 
The  refuse  and  the  scum  of  every  age  f 

Lo !  Beaufoy*  tells  of  AfHc's  barren  sand, 
In  all  the  flowery  phrase  of  fairy  land  : 


TO  ANTHONY  PASamN,  B84. 

*'  Why  dost  thou  tack,  most  shnple  Anthonyi 
The  Darns  ofPatqttin  to  thy  ribald  stntlns.l 
I      Is  it  a  fetch  of  wit,  to  let  us  see, 

Thou^like  that  statue,  art  devoid  of  brains  f 
**But  thou  mistake  St:  for  know,  though  Pasquin's  head 
Be  full  as  hard,  and  near  as  thick  as  thine, 
Yet  has  the  world,  admiring,  on  it  read 
Many  a  keen  gibe,  and  many  a  sportive  line. 
(^  While  nothing  from  thy  jobbernowl  can  spring 
But  impudence  and  filth ;  for  out,  alas  1 
Do  what  we  will,  tis  still  the  same  vile  thing, 
Within,  all  brick^iust— and  without,  all  brass. 
<(  Then  blot  the  name  of  Pasfmn  from  thy  page : 
Thou  aeest  it  will  not  thy  poor  riff-raff  sell. 
Some  other  would'st  thou  take  ?    I  dare  engage 

Jo/tn  WiUiamSf  or  Tom  Fool,  will  do  as  well." 
ToNT  has  taken  my  friend's  advice,  and  now  sells,  or 
attempu  to  sell,  his  **  riff-raff"  tmder  the  name  of  John 
Williams. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  I  should  do  well  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  this  man,  from  a  consideration,  that 
one  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  decency  and  shame  was  a 
fitter  object  for  the  beadle  than  the  muse.  This  has  in- 
duced me  to  lay  aside  a  second  castigation  which  I  had 
prepared  for  him,  though  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to 
omit  what  I  had  fbrmerly  written. 

Mtrs  on  the  rack  of  satire  let  hhn  lie, 
Fit  garbage  for  the  hell-hound  infamy. 
One  word  more.  I  am  lold  that  there  are  men  so  weak 
as  to  deprecate  this  miserable  object's  abuse,  and  so  vain, 
so  despicably  vain,  as  to  tolerate  his  praise— for  such  I 
have  nothing  but  pity ;— though  the  fate  of  Hastings,  see 
the  "  Pin4)asket  to  the  Children  of  Thespis,"  holds  out  a 
dreadfiil  lesson  to  the  latter:— but  should  there  be  a  man 
or  a  woman,  however  high  in  rank,  base  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  venal  pen  of  this  miscreant  for  the  sake  of  tra- 
ducing innocence  and  virtue,  then ^I  was  about  to 

Uireaten,  but  'tis  not  necessary :  the  profligate  cowards 
who  employ  Anthony  can  know  no  severer  punishment 
than  the  support  of  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  infamy, 
and  whose  touch  is  poison. 

•  Lo  I  Beaufby,  &c.— "  The  feet  are  accommodated  with 
AotBf*  and  the  head  is  proUctedby  a— woollen  nightcap." 
— Afbican  Association,  p.  139. 

**  From  this  scene  of  gladsome  contrast,  i.  e.  from  the 
mountain  of  Zilau,  (p.  286,)  whose  rugged  sides  are  marked 
with  scanty  spots  of  brushwood,  and  enriched  with  stores 


IShoM.  By  yoBT  le»T>,  mMter  critic,  lm%  ta  t  mall  owciltbt  la  ypw 
^Qtatton.  Tbt  gntltBU  dow  not  my  tbahr  frol  an  secooaodaM  with 
•Aoff,  birt  whb  Mifpmt.  rte  ite  nrt,  meeommoiata,  m  I  toara,  k  a 
■chotoHtto  woid,  aai  a  woid  of  aieawilim  grart  propi iaty.  **Jaom$no- 
dial*/  iteonMaffoaaceommMla:  ttiatit,wtMBanaa^M.ara,atttM7«tf, 
aaemnmodated,  or  wban  Ihey  ira— beii^-irlMabjr  Ibey  naj  ba  OMngkt  to 
be  aeeommtMiteJ :  whkfa  is  an  ezcdlaut  fhutg  V'—PriMttrH  DmriL 


There  Fezzan's  thrum-capp'd  tribes,  Tnrks,  Chria* 

tians.  Jews, 
Aceommodatef  ye  gods !  their  feet  with  shoes ; 
There  meager  shrubs  inveterate  mountains  grace. 
And  brushtmod  breaks  the  amplitude  of  space, 
Perplex'd  with  terms  ao  vague  and  undefined, 
I  blunder  on ;  till  'wilder'd,  giddy,  blind, 
Where'er  I  tnrn,  on  clouds  I  seem  to  tread ; 
And  call  for  Mandeville,  to  ease  my  head. 

O  fot  the  good  old  times !    Wren  all  waa  new. 
And  every  hour  brought  prodigies  to  view. 
Our  sires  in  unaffected  language  told 
Of  streams  of  amber,  and  of  rocks  of  gold  ; 
Full  of  their  theme,  they  spurn*d  all  idle  art ; 
And  the  plain  tale  was  trusted  to  the  heart 
Now  all  is  changed !  We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elves. 
Less  to  display  our  subject  than  ourselves. 
Whate*er  we  paint— a  grot,  a  flower,  a  bird. 
Heavens,  how  we  sweat !  laboriously  abaurd ! 
Words  of  gigantic  bulk,  and  uncouth  sound, 
In  ranling  triads  the  long  sentence  bound  ; 
While  points  with  points,  with  periods  periods  jar. 
And  the  whole  work  seems  one  continued  war  ! 
Is  not  THIS  sad  7 

F.  **  *Tis  pitiful,  heaven  knows 
Tis  wondrous  pitiful."    £*en  take  the  proae; 
But  for  the  poetry— O,  that,  my  friend, 
I  still  aspire — nay,  smile  not — to  defend. 
You  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wrote  with 

force. 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious,  and  their  diction  coarse ; 
We  want  their  strength :  agreed  ;  hot  we  atone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  sweetness  all  our  own. 
For  instance — ♦"  Hasten  to  the  lawny  vale. 
Where  yellow  morning  breathes  her  safiron  gale. 
And  bathea  the  landscape — ** 

P.  Pshaw ;  I  have  it  Kot*. 
"  A  voice  seraphic  grasps  my  listening  ear ; 
Wondering  I  gaze ;  when  lo !  methought  afar. 
More  bright  than  dauntless  day's  imperial  star, 
A  godlike  form  advances.'* 

F.  Tou  snppoee 
These  lines,  perhaps,  too  turgid ;  what  of  thoae 

"  Th»  MIGHTT  MOTHER " 

P.  Now  *tis  plain  yon  sneer. 
For  Weston'st  self  could  find  no  semblance  here  : 


of  water,  to  the  long  ascent  of  the  broad  rock  of  Oerdobah, 
(p.  289,)  from  whose  inflexible  barrenness  little  is  to  be 
got— from  this  scene,  I  say,  of  gladsome  contraii  to  the 
inveterate  mountains  of  Oegogib,  ^. 

**  In  the  long  course  of  a  seven  days'  passage,  the  tra- 
veller Is  scarcely  sensible  that  a  few  spots  of  thin  and 
meager  brushwood  slightly  interrupt  the  vast  expanse  of 
sterility,  and  diminish  the  amplitude  of  desolation ! ! !" 

*  Hasten,  &c.— This  and  the  following  quoution  are 
taken  from  the  **  Laurel  of  Librrtj,"  a  work  on  which  the 
great  author  most  Justly  rests  his  claim  to  immortality. 
See  p.  167. 

t  Weston.— This  indefatigable  gentleman  has  been 
long  employed  in  aUacking  the  moral  character  of  Pope 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magaalne,  with  all  the  virulence  of 
Oildon,  all  the  impudence  of  Smedley,  and  all  the  igno- 
rance of  Curl  and  his  associates. 

What  the  views  of  the  bland  Sylvanus  may  be,  In  stand- 
ing cap  in  band,  and  complacently  holding  open  the  door 
of  the  temple,  for  nearly  two  years,  to  this  "  execrable'^ 


1  Sodi  te  the  apllbdt  apptkd  tn  Pope  bj  Iba  «  TirtuoiB  iadifWdoir  «(  ail 
<  aadabW"  tfadoear  of  miftb  and  (enhH ! 
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WettoQ,  who  slunk  from  traUi*8  imperioiM  light, 
Swelli,  like  a  filthy  lotd,  with  lecret  ipite, 
And,  envying  the  ikme  be  cannot  hope, 
Spits  hit  black  venom  at  the  diitt  of  Pope. 
—Reptile  accaned  I— O  memorable  long, 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  aong, 
Oif^jured  bard !  accept  the  grateful  strain. 
Which  I,  the  humbled  of  the  tuneful  train. 
With  glowing  heart,  jrei  trembling  hand,  repay 
For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay ! 
So  nay  thy  varied  verse,  from  age  to  age, 
Infimo  the  simple,  and  delight  the  sage ; 
While  canker*d  Wesum,  and  his  loathsome  rhymes, 
Stiok  in  the  noee  of  all  succeeding  timos ! 

£ooogh.   But  where,  (for  these,  you  seem  to  say. 
An  samples  of  the  high,  heroic  layO 
Where  are  the  sof^  the  tender  strains,  which  call 
For  the  moiac  eye,  bow'd  head,  and  lengthened 

drawl? 
h>  I  here—**'  Canst  thou,  Matilda,  urge  my  fate. 
And  bid  me  mourn  thee  f  yes,  and  mourn  too  late ! 
0  rash,  severe  decree !  my  maddening  brain 
Csooot  the  ponderous  agony  sustain  ; 
Bat  forth  I  rush,  from  vale  to  mountain  run. 
And  with  my  mind's  thick  gkxMn  obscure  the 


VrtmnuaMj  I  know  not.  He  cannot  surely  be  weak 
•oosgh  to  nppose  that  an  obscure  scribbler  like  this 
hM  any  charges  to  bring  against  our  great  poet,  which 
escaped  the  vigilant  malevolence  of  the  Westons  of  the 
Onciad.  Or  if  ever,  from  the  **  natural  goodness  of  his 
heart,'*  he  cherished  so  laudable  a  supposition,  be  ought 
(whatever  it  may  cost  him)  to  forego  It :  when,  after 
tweaty  mouths'  preparatton,  nothing  is  produced  but  an 
exploded  accusation  taken  firom  the  most  common  edition 
oftheDunclad! 

h  has  been  soggested  to  me,  that  this  nightman  of  lite- 
ware  designs  to  reprint  as  much  as  can  be  collected  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad.-If  it  be  so,  the  dirty  work  of 
iradoctof  Pope  may  be  previously  necessary ;  and  pre- 
judice hself  nmst  own,  that  he  has  shown  uncommon 
peaetration  in  tha  selection  of  the  blind  and  outrageous 
isercenary  now  so  laboriously  employed  In  It. 

Whatever  be  tha  design,  the  proceedings  are  by  no 
«MBs  incoaslsieni  with  the  plan  of  a  work  which  may 
aet  wapUy  be  styled  tht  eharmlAotu4  <f  reputation, 
•»d  which,  from  the  dayp  of  Lauder  to  the  present,  has 
delighted  u>  asperse  every  thing  venerable  among  us— 
wUchaccased  Swiflof  lust,  and  Addison  of  drunkenness ! 
which  insulted  the  ashes  of  Toup  while  they  were  yet 
wmn,  and  gibbeted  poor  Henderson  alive :  which  affect- 
•d  to  idolise  the  great  and  good  Howard,  while  idolatry 
wu  palnlid  to  hfan :  and  the  moment  he  foil,  gloriously 
ml,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  sublime  virtue,  attempted 
to  lUgmatise  him  as  a  brute  and  a  monsterl 

♦Canit  thou,  Bfatilda,  &c.  vide  Album,  voL  IL-Ma- 
"Msl  «  Nay  then,  1*11  never  trust  a  madman  again.**  It 
WM  but  a  few  minutes  since,  that  Mr.  Merry  died  for  the 
»*•  of  Laura  Maria*,  and  now  is  he  about  to  do  the  same 
(hiog  for  the  love  of  Anna  Matilda  % 

What  the  ladles  may  say  to  such  a  swain,  I  know  not; 
W  certatoly  he  Is  too  prone  to  run  wild,  die,  tc  kc. 
*|«Medeed,  Is  the  combustible  nature  of  this  genUeman, 
w  he  takes  Are  at  every  female  sIgnaUtre  In  the  papers ; 
« I  remember,  that  when  Olando  Equlano,  who,  for  a 
"»«,  Is  not  ttl-featared,  tried  his  hand  at  a  soft  sonnet, 
sad  by  mistake  subscribed  It  OUmda,  Mr.  Merry  fell  so 
JfJPWMsly  in  love  with  him,  and  «  yelled  out  such  sylla- 
W^  of  dokrnr"  In  consequence  of  It,  that  the  plUfWheart- 
••  i>egre  was  frightened  at  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and 
2<«»hted  In  aU  hasU  the  followtaig  eorr«ctkm  to  the 
«J2^or  CNoMdi,  ptoses  to  rwtd  OlMidO,the  black 


iieavena !  if  our  aucient  vigour  were  not  fled. 
Could  vuiSE  like  this  be  wriuen  I  or  be  read  f 
Vbebb  !  that's  the  mellow  fruit  of  toil  inteneab 
Inspired  by  genius,  and  inform'd  by  sense ; 
This,  the  abortive  progeny  of  pride. 
And  dulness,  gentle  pair,  £ot  aye  allied ; 
Begotten  without  thought,  bom  without  pains. 
The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic  brains. 

F.  So  let  it  be ;  and  yet,  methinks,  my  friend. 
Silence  were  wise,  where  satire  will  not  mend. 
Why  wound  the  feelings  of  our  noble  youth, 
And  grate  their  tender  ears  with  odious  truth  ? 
They  cherish  Amo*  and  his  flux  of  song, 
And  hate  the  man  who  tells  'em  they  are  wrong. 
Your  fate  already  I  foresee.    My  lord, 
With  odd  respect,  will  freeze  you  from  his  board  ( 
And  his  grace  cry,  «*  Hence  with  that  sapient  sneer ! 
Hence  !  we  desire  no  currish  critic  here." 

P.  Enough.   Thank  heaven !  my  error  now  I  aee. 
And  all  shall  be  divine,  henoelbrth,  for  Iob  : 


*  Of  the  talenu  of  this  «pes  aittra  Roma,  this  second 
hope  of  the  age,  the  following  stansas  will  aflbrd  a  suil- 
cient  specimen.    They  are  taken  from  a  ballad  which 
Mr.  Bell,  an  admirable  judge  of  these  matters,  calls  a 
u  inrf  mellifluous  one ;  easy,  artless,  and  unafTectad.'' 
**  Gmtljf  o'er  the  rising  biUow9 
SqfUy  steals  the  bird  of  night, 
Bu9tUng  through  the  bending  teiUow» : 
IHuttering  pinions  mtark  her  fll^t 
**  Whither  now  in  aiUnee  bending, 
Ruthless  winds  deny  thee  reet : 
Chilling  nighl-dew  fast  descending, 
Olieten  on  thy  downy  breast. 
**  Seeking  some  kind  hand  to  guide  thee, 
Wietful  turns  thy  fearful  eye  *, 
TrenMing  as  the  willows  hide  thee, 
Sheltered  from  th*  inclement  sky.** 
The  story  of  this  poor  owl,  who  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  at  sea  and  on  land,  silent  and  noisy,  sheltered  and 
exposed,  Is  continued  through  a  few  more  of  these  **  melli- 
fluous**  stanzas,  which  the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily 
forgive  me  for  omitting ;  more  especially  if  he  reads  the 
OaACLS,  a  paper  honoured— as  the  grateful  editor  very 
properly  has  it— by  the  eflUslons  of  this  **  artless"  gentle- 
man above  all  others. 

N.B.  On  looking  again,  I  find  the  owl  to  be  a  night- 
ingale !— N*lmpone. 

It  was  said  of  Theophllus  Gibber,  (I  think  by  Goldsmith,) 
that  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  never  the  better.  Muck 
the  same  (mutatis  mutandis)  maybe  said  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Baviad.  After  an  Imerval  of  two  years,  I  find  tha 
**  mellifluous'*  AaMo  celebrating  Mrs.  Roblnaou's  novel 
in  strains  like  these. 

'^FortheOracU. 
soimaT  TO  Mas.  aoamsow, 
Upon  reading  her  VANcairsA. 
**  What  never-ceasing  music  I   From  the  throne 
Where  sweetest  SeneibUity  enshrined. 
Pours  out  her  tender  triumphs,  all  alone, 
To  every  murmuring  breexe  of  passing  wind! 
*'  O,  bUss*d  with  all  the  lovely  lapse  of  song. 

That  bathes  with  purest  balm  the  soften'd  breast, 
I  see  thee  urge  thy  fancy*B  course  along 
The  solenm  glooms  of  Qothic  piles  •«Msss*d. 
**  Yoneenxa  rises   o*er  her  time-tooch'd  spires 
QuUt  unreveaiPd  hovers  with  killing  dew. 
Frustrates  the  fondness  of  the  Virgin*e  fires, 

And  bares  the  murderoue  raeket  to  her  view. 
«  The  thrilling  pulse  creeps  back  upon  each  heart, 
And  horror  lords  It  by  thy  fescinatlng  art.**— Jmo. 
Et  vtuiU  TO  dignus,  et  hjbg  t  The  novel  Is  worthy  of  the 
poetry,  the  poairy  of  the  noveL 
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Ym,  Andrews'  doggrel,  GreaUiMd't  idiot  line. 
And  Mortoirs  calchword.  all.  foraoolh.  divine ! 
F.  "Tit  welL    Here  let  ih*  indignant  iiriciure 


And  Lbsos  at  length  eiyoy  hit  fool  in  peace. 
P.  Come  then,  around  their  works  a  circle 

draw. 
And  near  it  plant  the  dragons  of  the  law. 
With  labels  writ,  *'  Critics,  far  hence  remove. 
Nor  dare  to  censare  what  the  great  approve." 
I  go.    Yet  Hall  ooold  lash  with  noble  rage 
The  purblind  patron  of  a  former  age ; 
And  laugh  to  scorn  th*  eternal  sonneteer. 
Who  made  goose  pinions  and  white  rags  so  dear. 
Yet  Oldham,  in  his  rude,  unpolish'd  strain. 
Could  hiss  the  clamorous,  and  deride  the  vain. 
Who  bawl'd  their  rhymes  incessant  through  the 

town, 
Or  bribed  the  hawkers  for  a  day's  renown. 
Whate'er  the  theme,  with  honest  vrarmth  they 

wrote. 
Nor  cared  what  Mutius  of  their  freedom  thought ; 
Yet  prose  was  venial  in  that  happy  time. 
And  life  had  other  business  than  to  rhyme. 
And  may  not  I— now  this  pernicious  pest. 
This  metromania.  creeps  through  every  breast ; 
Now  fools  and  children  void  their  brains  by  loads. 
And  itching  grandams  spawl  lascivious  odes ; 
Now  lords  and  dukes,  cursed  with  a  sickly  taste. 
While  Bums'  pure  healthful  nurture  runs  to 

waste. 
Lick  up  the  spittle  of  the  bed-rid  mnso. 
And  riot  on  the  sweepings  of  the  stews ; 
Say,  may  not  I  expose — 

F.  No— 'tis  unsafe ; 
Prudence,  my  friend. 

P.  What !  not  deride  f  not  laugh  f 
Well !  thought  at  least  is  free— 

F.  O  yet  forbear. 
P.  Nay.  then.  Ill  dig  a  pit,  and  bury  there 
The  dreadful  truth  which  so  alarms  thy  fears: 
The  town,  the  toww.  good  pit,  has 

sabs! 

Thou  think'st.  perhaps,  this  wayward  fancy  strange ; 
So  think  thou  still :  yet  vrould  not  I  exchange 
The  secret  humour  of  this  simple  hit 
For  all  the  Albums  that  were  ever  writ 
Of  this,  no  more.— O  thou,  (if  yet  there  be 
One  bosom  from  this  vile  infection  free.) 
Thoo  who  canst  thrill  with  joy,  or  glow  with  ire. 
As  the  great  masters  of  the  song  inspire, 
Canst  bend  enraptured  o'er  the  magic  page. 
Where  desperate  ladies  desperate  lords  engage. 
Gnomes,  sylphs,  and  gods  the  fierce  contention 

share. 
And  heaven  and  earth  hang  trembling  on  a  hair: 
Canst  quake  with  horror,  while  Emilia's  charms, 
Against  a  brother  point  a  brother's  arms ; 
And  trace  the  fortune  of  the  varying  fray. 
While  hour  on  hour  fliw  unperceived  away — 
Approach :  'twixt  hope  and  fear  I  wait    O  deign 
To  cast  a  glance  on  this  incondite  strain : 
Here,  if  thou  find  one  thought  but  well  express'd. 
One  sentence  higher  finish'd  than  the  rest, 
Such  as  may  win  thee  to  proceed  a  while, 
And  smooth  thy  forehead  with  a  gracious  smile 
I  ask  no  more,  but  for  from  me  the  throng 
Who  foncy  fire  in  Laura's  vapid  song ; 


Who  Anna's  bedlam  rant  for  aenae  can  take. 
And  over*  Edwin's  mewlings  keep  awake ; 


♦  BdwMt  mewUng9,  fltc— We  come  no  w  to  a  charader 
of  high  respect,  the  profound  Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  wlio,nnder 
the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  favours  us  from  time  to 
time  with  a  melancholy  poem  on  the  death  of  a  bog,  the 
flight  of  an  earwig,  the  miscarriage  of  a  cockchaifBr,  or 
some  other  event  of  equal  importance. 

His  last  work  was  an  En  ro^ov,  (blessingson  his  leans- 
ing !)  which,  I  Uke  for  granted,  means  on  cptlafA,  on  a 
mouse  that  broke  her  heart :  and,  as  K  was  a  mauer  of 
great  consequence,  he  very  properly  made  the  introduc- 
tion as  long  as  the  poem  itselt  Hear  Iww  gravely  be 
prologiseth. 

**  0»  o  tanu  tnouaej  vhich  belonged  to  a  lady  mho  soMd 
He  life,  eoneUmtly  fed  «,  and  even  twjrf,  tpaerladff} 
at  ite  approaching  death.  T%e  mouee*e  cjfes  attmatly 
dropped  out  if  He  head  (poor  moueeOf^^^J^T"*'*''^ 

n  DIBD.*' 

Eirira^iev. 
"  This  feeling  mouse,  whose  heart  was  warm'd 
By  pity's  purest  ray, 
Because  her  mistress  dn>pt  a  trar, 
Wept  both  her  eyes  away. 
«  By  sympathy  deprived  of  light, 
She  one  day  darkness  tried ; 
TTu  grateful  tear  no  more  could  piee. 
So  liked  it  not,  and  died. 
"  May  we,  when  others  weep  for  us. 
The  debt  with  hiterest  pay— 
And,  when  the  generous  fonts  are  dry, 
Revert  to  native  clay."— IWtsm, 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan  has  asserted  that  he  is  notthe  aathor 
of  this  matchless  Ertra^tov  with  such  spirit,  and  retort- 
ed upon  one  Bavlad  (whom  the  learned  genUeman  takes 
to  be  a  man)  with  such  strength  of  argument  and  elegance 
of  diction,  that  it  would  wrong  both  hUn  and  the  reader 
to  give  it  in  any  words  hut  his  own. 

«<  Well  said, Bavlad  the  correal— And  so  the  provouk) 
Mr.  T.  VMighan,  as  you  politely  style  him,  writes  andar 
the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  does  he  1  and  tharefm 
a  very  proper  subject  for  your  satiric  maligaity !— B« 
suppose  for  a  moment,  as  the  tnUh  and  the  foci  is,  that 
this  gentleman  never  did  use  that  signature  upoo  any 
occasion,  in  whatever  he  may  have  written :  Do  not  yoa, 
the  identical  Bavlad,  hi  that  case,  for  your  onpcovokwl 
abuse  of  hUn,  immediately  fell  under  your  own  rhararter 
of  that  nightman  of  literature  you  ao  liberally  assiga 
Weston  1  And  like  hhn,  too,  if  there  is  any  tnith  ia 
what  you  say  or  wrlte,do  you  not 

« <  Swell  like  a  filthy  toad  whh  secret  aplte  V 

«  The  ayes  have  it.    And  should  you  not  be  aa  veil 

versed  in  your  favourite  author's  fourth  satire,  aa  yw 

are  in  the  first,  with  your  leave,  I  will  Tucte  lirom  it  fiee 

emphatic  lines : 

**  *  Into  themselves  how  few,  how  few  deacand. 
And  act,  at  home,  the  free,  imparUal  friend  I 
None  see  their  own,  but  all,  with  ready  eye. 
The  pendent  wallet  on  a  neighbour  spy ; 
And  like  a  Bavlad  will  recount  his  shame. 
Tacking  his  vory  errore  to  hie  name.* 

*«  Orod:*,  mh  Jan." 
And  to  whoee  name  should  they  be  tacked,  Irat  the  as- 
thor's  1  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  imagine  the  abaia^ 
ity  to  proceed  from  Persius,  or  his  Ingenious  tranalatsr. 
**  The  truth  and  the  fact  Is,'^  that  our  learned  broOfeer, 
having  a  small  change  to  make  in  the  last  two  lines, 
blundered  them,  with  his  usual  acuteness.  Into  ot^movae. 
He  Is  not  much  more  happy  when  he  accuaes  me  of  can 
ing  WasTOM  "  the  nightman  of  literature."— But  when 
a  genUeman  does  not  know  what  he  writes.  It  is  a  llttk 
hard  to  expect  him  to  know  what  he  reada.  After  all, 
Edwin  or  not,  our  egregious  friend  is  still  the  PftOMNom 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan. 
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Ht^iw  from  me,  whate'er  their  Inrth  or  pUce, 
TbeM  long-ear'd  jadgaa  of  the  Plirygian  race ; 
Their  cenaure  and  their  praise  alike  I  tcom. 
And  hate  the  lanrel  by  their  ibllowera  worn ! 
Let  each  (a  task  congenial  to  their  powers) 
At  sales  and  auctions  waste  th«  morning  hoiiis. 
While  the  doll  noon  away  in  Romlbfd's  fane. 
And  snore  the  evening  oat  at  Dmry-lane. 


THE   M^VIAD. 
Qui  RATivif  non  odit,  smet  tna  cannina,MjBVi. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  iNTRODcrcTiON  to  the  preceding  pagea,  a 
brief  arcotint  is  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
that  sparioos  species  of  poetry  which  lately  infest^ 
«d  this  metropolis,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  Baviad. 

1  was  not  ignorant  of  what  I  eiposed  myself  to 
by  the  publication  of  that  work.  If  abuse  could 
bsve  aflected  me,  1  should  not  probably  have  made 
t  Mt  of  people  my  enemies,  habituated  to  ill  lan- 
guage, and  possessed  of  such  convenient  vehicles* 
ibr  its  disseminatioo.  But  I  never  regarded  it  from 
•ach  hands,  and,  indeed,  deprecated  nothing  but 
tbeir  praise.  I  respect,  in  common  with  every  man 
of  Nnse,  the  ceneare  of  the  wise  and  good  ;  but  the 
togry  ebollitiona  of  lolly  unmasked,  and  vanity 
amrtiSed,  pass  by  me  **  like  the  idle  wind,"  or,  if 
noticed,  serve  merely  to  grace  succeeding  editions 
of  the  Baviad. 

I  cooiess,  however,  that  th^  work  was  reoeived 
>nrt  frvouraUy  than  I  eipected.  Bell,  indeed, 
■ad  i  few  others,  whose  craA  was  touched,  vented 
their  indignation  in  proee  and  verse ;  but,  on  the 
wbole,  tho  clanKNir  against  me  was  not  loud,  and 
Wtt  lost  by  insensible  degrees  in  the  applauses  of 
■Qch  St  I  was  truly  ambitious  to  please. 

Thus  supported,  the  good  eflbcts  of  the  satire  (glo- 
noM  loqoor)  were  not  long  in  manifesting  them- 
wWss.  Delia  Cmsoa  appeared  no  more  in  the  Ora- 
cle, snd,  if  any  of  his  followers  ventured  to  treat 
tbe  town  with  a  «>ft  sonnet,  it  was  not,  as  before, 
iotraduced  by  a  pompous  preface.  Pope  and  Mil- 
km  returned  their  auperiority ;  and  Este  and  his 
CQsdJQton  silently  acquiesced  in  the  growing  opi- 
■uoQ  of  their  incompetency,  and  showed  some  sense 
ofibame. 

With  this  I  was  satisfied.  I  had  taken  up  my  pen 
fo  DO  other  end,  and  was  quietly  retiring,  with  the 
idea  that  I  had  «*  done  the  state  some  service.**  and 
Fanning  to  abandon  ibr  ever  the  castus,  which  a 
'*>pectable  critic  &ncies  I  wielded  *'  with  too  much 
■STerity,**  when  I  was  once  more  called  into  the 

*  Blott  of  these  &shk>nable  writers,  were  connected 
with  the  public  prints.  Dells  Cruses  was  a  worthy  co- 
tdjnor  of  the  oisd  and  malignant  Idiot  who  conducted 
^  World.  Amo  and  Lorenxo  were  either  proprietors 
wtditon  of  soother  paper.  Edwin  and  Anna  Matilda 
**re  fcvoored  contributors  to  several ;  and  Laura  Maria, 
^^  the  nunf  squaodered  on  puflb,  could  command  a 
<^>nker  in  all.  This  wretched  woman,  indeed,  In  the 
•m«  of  her  beauty,  fell  Into  merited  poverty,  exchanged 
P"*^  fnr  politics,  and  wrou  abusive  trash  sgainst  the 
f^^^nmem,  at  this  rata  of  two  gnteeas  a  weeki  for  the 
KwBbigFMt 


lists*  by  the  reappearance  of  some  of  the  scattered 
enemy. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  stream  of  folly  flowed 
more  sparingly  in  the  Oracle  than  before ;  I  waa 
determined 

,  **  To  have  the  current  In  thatptae*  damm'd  up  ;** 
and  accordingly  began  the  preaent  poem — for  which, 
indeed,  I  had  by  this  time  other  reasons.  I  had 
been  told  that  there  were  still  a  few  admirers  of 
the  Cruscan  school,  who  thought  the  contempt  ex- 
pressed for  it  was  not  sufficiently  justified  by  the 
few  passagea  produced  in  the  Baviad.  I  thought 
it  best,  therefore,  to  exhibit  the  tribe  of  Bell  once 
more ;  and,  as  they  passed  in  review  before  me,  to 
make  such  additional  extractat  from  their  works^ 
as  should  put  their  demerits  beyond  the  power  of 
future  question. 

I  remembered  that  this  great  critic,  in  his  excel- 
lent remarks  on  the  Baviad,  had  charged  the  author 
with  *'  bespattering  aeor/y  all  the  poetical  eminence 
of  the  day."  Anxioua.  therefore,  to  do  impartial 
juatice,  I  ran  for  the  Album,  to  diaoover  who  had 
been  spared.  Here  I  read.  **  In  thia  collection  are 
names  whom  genius  will  ever  look  upon  as  its  beat 
supporters !  Sheridan*'~what,  is '  Saul  also  among 
the  propheta!* — "  Sheridan,  Merry,  Parsons,  Cowley, 
Andrews,  Jemingham,  Greathead,  Topham,  Robin- 
son,*'&c 

Thus  furnished  with  **  all  the  poetical  eminence 
of  the  dsy,"  I  proceeded,  as  Mr.  Bell  saya,  to  be- 
spatter it ;  taking,  for  the  vehicle  of  my  design,  a 
satire  of  Horace^to  which  I  was  led  by  its  supply- 
iug  me  (amid  many  happy  allusions)  with  an  0|^ 
portunity  of  briefly  noticing  the  wretched  atate  of 
dramatic  poetry  among  us.| 


*  I  hope  no  one  will  do  roe  the  Injustice  to  suppose  that 
I  Imsflne  myself  another  Hercules  contending  with  hy- 
dras, kc  Far  from  It.  My  enemies  cannot  well  have 
an  humbler  opinion  of  me  than  I  have  of  myself;  and  yet, 
**  if  I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  I  am  a  soused  gurnet" 
Mere  pecora  Inertia !  The  contest  Is  without  dsoger, 
and  the  victory  without  glory.  At  the  same  time,  I  de- 
clare against  any  undue  advantage  being  taken  of  thess 
ooncesstons.  Though  I  knew  the  Impotence  of  thess 
literary  Askaparts,  the  town  did  not ;  and  many  a  man, 
who  now  aflects  to  pity  roe  lor  wasting  roy  strength  upon 
imresisting  Imbecility,  would,  not  long  since,  have  heard 
their  poems  with  applause, and  their  pralsss  with  delight. 

t  It  will  now  be  said  that  I  have  done  H  utqut  ad  imw- 
geam,  I  confess  it;  and  for  the  reason  given  above. 
And  yet  I  can  honestly  assure  the  reader,  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  trash  here  quoted,  passed  wHh  the  authors 
for  superlative  beauties,  every  second  word  being  printed 
either  In  Italics  or  capitala 

1 1  know  not  if  the  stage  has  been  so  low,  since  the  days 
of  Oanuner  Ourton,  as  at  this  hour.  It  seems  as  If  all  ths 
blockheads  In  the  kingdom  had  started  up,  and  exclaimed, 
with  one  voice.  Come !  let  us  write  for  the  theatres.  In 
this  there  Is  nothing, perhape,  altogether  new;  the  strik. 
ing  and  peculiar  novelty  of  the  times  seems  to  be,  that 
▲ix*  they  write  Is  received.  Of  the  three  parties  con- 
cerned In  this  business,  the  writers  and  the  managers 
seem  the  least  culpable.  If  the  town  will  feed  on  husks, 
extraordinary  pains  need  not  be  taken  to  find  them  any 
thing  more  palatable.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
people  1  The  lower  orders  are  so  bmtlfled  by  the  Ismenta- 
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When  the  MuSTIad.  00 1  call  the  present  poem, 
iwaa  nearly  brought  Ui  a  concluitoo,  I  laid  it  aside. 
The  timea  teemed  unfavourable  to  tuch  produc- 
tiona,  £venla  of  real  importance  were  momenta- 
rily claiming  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the 
■till  voice  of  the  muaes  was  not  likely  to  be  listened 
to  amid  the  din  of  arms.  After  an  interval  of  two 
years,  however,  circumstances,  which  it  is  not 
material  to  mention,  have  induced  me  to  finish,  and 
trust  it,  without  more  preface,  to  the  candour  to 
which  I  am  already  so  highly  indebted  lor  the  kind 
reception  of  the  Baviad. 

Y18, 1  DID  say  that  Crusca's*  "  true  subUme** 
Lack'd  taste,  and  sense,  and  every  thing  but  rhjrme ; 


ble  follies  of  OVeefe,  and  Cobbe,  and  Filon,  and  I  know 
not  who— Sardi  vsnalesy  each  worse  than  the  other— 
that  they  have  lost  all  relish  for  simplicity  and  genuine 
humour ;  nay,  Ignorance  itself^  unless  it  be  gross  and 
glaring,  cannot  hope  for  **  their  most  sweet  voices." 
And  the  higher  ranks  are  so  mawkishly  mild,  that  they 
take  with  a  placki  simper  whatever  comes  before  them; 
or,  if  they  now  and  then  experience  a  slight  fit  of  disgust, 
have  not  resolution  enough  to  express  it,  but  sit  yawning 
and  gaping  in  each  other's  fiM^es  for  a  little  encourage- 
ment  in  their  culpable  forbearance. 

When  this  was  written,!  thought  the  town  had  **  sound- 
ed,** as  Shakspeare  says,  **  the  very  bass  string  of  humi- 
lity ;"  but  it  has  since  appeared,  that  the  lowest  point  of 
degradation  had  not  then  been  reached.  The  force  of 
English  folly,  indeed,  could  go  no  &rther,  and  so  for  I 
was  right;  but  the  auxiliary  supplies  of  Germany  were 
at  hand,  and  the  taste,  vitiated  by  the  lively  nonsense  of 
O^Keefe  and  Co.,  was  destined  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by 
successive  imponations  of  the  heavy,  lumberhig,  mono- 
tonous stupidity  of  Kotxebue  and  Schiller. 

The  object  of  these  writers  has  been  detailed  with  such 
force  and  precision  in  the  introduction  to  **  Thb  Rovbrs," 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  said  on  that  head— indeed  the 
shaple  perusal  of  **  Tfte  Rover§"  would  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  critique  on  the  merits  of  the  German 
draaa  in  general ;  since  thera  is  not  a  folly,  however 
gross,  an  absurdity,  however  monstrous,  to  be  found  in 
that  charming  jeu  d'esprit,  that  I  would  not  undertake  to 
parallel  from  one  or  other  of  the  most  admired  works  of 
the  German  Shakspeares.^  Why  it  has  not  been  produced 
oB  the  stage  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment,  since  it 
unites  the  beaaties  of  **  The  Stranger**  and  *<Pixarro;*' 
and,  though  perfectly  German  la  its  sentiments,  is  Eng- 
lish in  hs  language— inUlligiVle  English ;  which  is  infi- 
nitely more  than  can  be  said  of  the  translation  from 
Kotsebue,  so  maliciously  attributed  to  Mr.  Sheridan. 

In  a  word,  if  you  talce  from  the  German  dramas  their 
horrid  blasphemies,  their  wanton  invocations  of  the  sa- 
cred Name,  and  their  minute  and  ridiculous  stage  direc- 
tions, which  seem  calculated  to  turn  the  whole  into  a 
pantomime,  nothing  will  remain  but  a  caput  mortuum,  a 
vapid  and  gloomy  mass  of  matter,  unenlightened  by  a 
siugle  ray  of  genius  or  nature.  If  you  leave  them  their 
blasphemies,  Jtc.,  you  have  then  a  nameless  something, 
insipid  though  immoral,  tedious  though  impious,  and  stu- 
pid though  extravagant !— so  much  so,  that,  as  a  judi^iotis 
writer  well  observes,  **  it  becomes  a  doubt  which  are  the 
greatest  objects  of  contempt  and  scorn,  those  who  con- 
ceived and  wrote  them,  or  those  whu  have  the  effrontery 
to  praise  them."  Tet "  these  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel  1"  and 
U>  these  are  sacrificed  our  taste,  our  sense,  and  our  na- 
tional htmour. 

a  Cmsca's  "  true  sublime."  The  words  between  in- 
verted commas  in  this  and  the  following  verses,  are  Mr. 
Bell's.  They  contain,  as  the  reader  sees,  a  short  cha- 
racter of  the  works  to  which  they  are  respectively  affixed. 
Thoi^  I  have  the  misfortune  to  diflfor  fr^om  this  gentle- 
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That  Amo's  **  easy  strains"  wore  coarse  and  rough. 
And  Edwin's  '*  roatcbleas  numbere*'  woful  stu£ 
And  who^forgive,  O  gentle  Bell,  the  word. 
For  it  must  out—who,  prithee,  so  absurd, 

50  mulishly  absurd,  as  not  to  join 

In  this  with  me,  save  alwajrs  thbk  and  think  7 

Yet  still,  the  soul  of  candour !  I  allow'd 

Their  jingling  elegies  amused  the  crowd ; 

That  lords  hung  blubbering  o'er  each  woful  line. 

That  lady-criiics  wept,  and  cried,  **  divine  !** 

That  love-lorn  priesu  reclined  the  pensive  head» 

And  sentimental  ensigns,  as  they  read. 

Wiped  the  sad  drope  uf  pity  from  their  eye. 

And  burst  between  a  hiccup  and  a  sigh. 

Yet,  not  content,  like  horse-leeches  they  come. 

And  split  my  head  with  one  eternal  hum 

For  **  more !  more !  more !"  A  way !  for  should  I  grant 

The  full,  the  unreserved  applause  ye  want, 

51  John*  might  then  my  partial  voice  accuse. 
And  claim  my  suffrage  fur  his  tragic  mnso  ; 
And  Greathead.t  rising  from  his  short  disgrace. 
Fling  the  foigotten  **  Regent"  in  my  face. 


man  in  the  present  instances,  yet  I  observe  such  acute- 
ness  of  perception  in  his  general  criticism,  Uiat  I  should 
have  styled  him  the  *'  profound"  instead  of  the  **  gentle" 
Bell,  if  I  had  n6t  pravtously  applied  the  epithet  to  a  still 
greaur  man,  (abait  invidla  dicto,)  to— BIr.  T.  Vaugfaaa. 

I  trust  that  this  incidental  preference  will  creaie  no 
jealousy— for  though,  as  Virgil  properly  remarks,  «  an 
oaken  staff  bach  merits,"  yet  I  need  not  inform  a  gentle- 
man, who,  like  Mr.  Bell,  reads  Shakspeare  every  day 
after  dinner,  that  **  if  two  men  ride  upon  a  horse,  one  of 
them  must  ride  behind." 

*  St.  John,  &c.  Having  already  observed  Jn  the  Intro- 
duction, that  the  Mav^  was  neariy  finished  two  yeara 
since,  snd  consequently  before  the  death  of  this  gentle- 
man, I  have  only  to  add  he/e,  that  thou^  I  rinrald  noc 
have  introduced  any  of  the  heroes  of  the  Baviad,  quorum 
Flaminia  tegitur  cinis,  atque  Laiina,  yet  I  scrjrcely  think 
it  necessary  to  make  any  changes  for  the  sake  of  omit- 
ting such  as  have  passed  ad  plures,  in  the  interval  between 
writing  and  publishing. 

The  reader  will  find,  p.  181,  another  instance  of  my 
small  pretensions  to  prophecy,  and  probably  regret  it 
more  than  the  present 

t  Greathead's  Regent— Of  this  tragedy,  which  waa 
"recommended  to  the  world"  by  the  monthly  reviewera 
and  others,  as  **  the  work  of  a  scholar,"  I  want  words  to 
express  my  just  contempt.  The  plot  of  it  is  childish,  iie 
conduct  absurd,  the  language  unintelligible,  the  thoughts 
false  and  unnatural,  the  meuphora  incongmous,  the 
general  style  grovelling  and  base ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  In 
a  word,  the  whole  piece  the  most  execrable  abortion  of 
stupidity  that  ever  disgraced  the  stage. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  critics  by  profession,  sensible  of 
the  influence  which  their  opinions  necessarily  have  on 
the  public  taste,  would  divest  themselves  of  their  partial- 
ities when  they  sit  down  to  the  exacutfon  of,  what  I  hope 
they  consider  as,  a  solemn  duty.  We  should  not  then 
find  them,  as  in  the  present  instance,  prostituting  their 
ai^lause  on  works  that  call  for  universal  reprobation. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Parsons  has 
added  his  all-sufficient  suffrage  to  that  of  the  reviewers, 
in  fovour  of  Mr.  Greathead. 

**  O  bard  I  to  whom  belongs 
Each  purest  fount  of  poesy ! 
Who  old  Ilyssus*  hallow'd  dews 
In  his  oio»  Avon  dare  infuse. 
O  fovour'd  clime !  O  happy  age  I  ^ 

That  boasts,  to  save  a  sinking  sags, 
A  Greathead  i !  !"-(?en<.  Mag. 
When  1  first  read  these,  and  other  high  soundlnc  praises, 
scattered  over  reviewi,  magaslnes,  newspapers,  aad  1 
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Kd  me  my  tmmof,  u  I  may,  deplete. 

And,  like  my  brother  critke,  cry  **  Encore  !'* 

Alai!  my  leened  friends,  fi>r  tuch  ye  are, 

Ai  Ball  will  aay,  or,  if  ye  aak  it,  iwear ; 

Tii  DOC  enough,  thoogh  this  be  lomewhat  too, 

Aad  more,  peri«ipa,*  than  Jeiningham  can  do,— 

kBov  not  what,  I  wu  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  Mr. 
O.  had  ncceeded  better  in  his  smaller  pieces  than  in  his 
tngedy,  and  thus  justified  In  some  degree  the  cry  of  his 
■kaminf,»»a:c&c.    But  no-all  was  a  blank ! 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  *<  Uyssean  dews  Iniiised 
Jf  Mr.  Oreathead  Into  his  own  Avon'*— muddied,  I  sup- 
pose, and  debased  by  the  bome4>r«Ml  streamlet  of  one 


"  In  ftdler  presence  we  descry, 
'Wd  mountain  rocks— a  deity 
Than  eye  of  man  shall  e*er  behold 
In  living  grace  of  «eM(phired  gold.'H 
Matt  matter  for  a  BCay  morning  I 

"ona  OM  APATHY. 

'Accursed  be  dull  lethargic  Apathy, 
Whether  at  eve  she  listless  ride 
In  sluggidi  car  by  tortoise  drawn— 
With  mimic  air  of  senseless  pride, 
She  feebly  throws  on  all  her  withering  sight, 
While  loo  obserrant  of  her  sway, 
Unmark'd  her  droning  subjects  lie, 
Alike  to  her  who  murmur  or  obey.'* 
1  hope  the  reader  understands  it. 

"ODB  TO  nxmL, 
**  Never  didst  thou  appear 
While  Tiber's  sons  pve  law  to  all  the  world ; 
Tet  much  they  loved  to  desolate  and  slav^hter. 
Carthage !  attest  my  words. 
To  glut  their  sanguinary  rage, 
Not  citizens  but  gladiators  faU. 
Slatrery  and  vassalage, 
And  savage  broils  Hwixt  nobles  are  no  more. 
Vanish  thou  likewise**— 
And  these  are  odss,  good  heavens !  **  After  the  manner 
•f  Pindar,"  I  uke  for  granted. 

Enough  of  Mr.  Oreathead.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I 
•a  aooated  by  no  personal  dislike ;  for  I  can  say  with 
tnnh,  (what,  indeed,  I  can  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  MaviadO 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  him.  But  the 
daws  have  strutted  too  long:  it  is  more  than  thne  to  strip 
them  of  their  adventitious  plumage ;  and  if;  in  doing  it,  I 
■hooU  phick  off  any  feathers  which  originally  belonged 
to  them,  they  have  only  to  thank  their  own  vanity,  or  the 
forwardness  of  their  injudicious  friends. 

*  And  more,  perhaps,  than  Jemingham  can  do.  No ; 
Kr.  Jemiagham  has  lately  written  a  tragedy  and  a  fiirce ; 
both  extremely  well  spoken  of  by  the  reviewers,  and  both 
"fone  to  the  «*  pastry-cooks." 

I  once  tfaougfat  that  I  understood  something  of  feces, 
buImoAreadmyLavateragain.Iflnd.  Thatagentle- 
msn  with  the  "  physiognomle  d'un  mouton  qui  rAve"  should 
mddenly  start  forth  a  new  Tyrtcus,  and  pour  a  dreadful 
Me  through  a  cracked  war-trump,  amazes  me.— Well, 
f'kovn  JYULLA  noBs  shall  henceforth  be  my  motto. 

In  the  pride  of  his  heart  Mr.  Jemingham  has  uken  the 
iiKrament  from  his  mouth,  and  given  me  a  smart  stroke 
oa the  bead  with  it:  this  is  feir, 

"Cadlmus,  Inque  vicem  pnebemus  crura  sagittls.** 
B«  has  also  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  a  gentleman  who, 
newt  assuredly,  never  dreamed  of  having  our  Drawcansir 
for  an  antagonist:  this,  though  not  quite  so  feir,  is  not 
altogether  anprecedented ; 

*  An  ea^e,  towering  In  his  pride  of  placs, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  !'* 


Tie  not  enongh  to  dole  out  Aha !  and  Oha! 
Through  KemUe's  thorax,  or  through  Bensley'a 


•<nanIIaa(ifr.I^nawBy«)mBolOrMtfaead%.'*   Boltbqrara 
^a«lwiaiUiBUMiBtlMAIbaii;  which,  odi^v*  or  tMrttipidlty, 

*^»timtmtbiwttyiormm,    IT  cv  doqilityaMcciioQMitotalntWBito 

■^i^  I  eu  bate  aa  el^Mtloa ;  lor,  aAw  tU,  p^M  Ml 


To  crowd  our  stage  with  scaffolds,  or  to  fnght 
Our  wives  with  rapes,  repeated  thrice  a  night  ; 

JiTDGEs Not  such  as,  selPcreated,  sit 

On  that  TftCMKNDOus  bench*  which  skirts  the  pi( 
Where  idle  Thespis  nods,  while  ^rnot  dreama 
Of  Nereids  **  purling  in  ambrosial  strealna ;" 
Where  Este  in  rapture  cons  fantastic  airs, 
"  Old  Piatd  new  revived"  in  Topharo  starea. 
And  Boswell,  aping,  with  preposterous  pride, 
Johnson's  worst  frailties,  rolls  from  side  to  side. 
His  heavy  head  from  hour  to  hour  erecia, 
Afiects  the  fool,  and  is  what  he  afiects.|— 
JuDGKs  of  truth  and  sense,  yet  more  demand 
That  art  to  nature  lend  a  helping  hand ! 
That  fables  well  devised  be  simply  told. 
Correct  if  new,  and  probable  if  old. 

When  Mason  leads  Elfrida  forth  to  view, 
Adom'd  with  virtues  which  she  never  knew, 
T  feel  for  every  tear ;  while,  borne  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  unresisted  song, 
I  stop  not  to  inquire  if  all  be  just. 
But  take  her  goodness,  as  her  grief,  on  tmst. 
Till  calm  reflection  checks  me,  and  I  see 
The  heroine  as  she  was,  and  ought  to  be ; 
A  bold,  bad  woman,  wading  to  the  throne 
Through  seas  of  blood,  and  Crimea  till  then  un 

known: 
Then,  then  I  hate  the  magic  that  deceived. 
And  blush  to  think  how  fondly  I  believed.^ 


There  is  a  trait  of  scholarship  in  Mr.  Jemingham's  last 
poem,  which  should  not  be  overlooked ;  more  especially 
as  it  is  the  only  one.  Having  occasion  to  mention  **  Agave 
and  her  it^antf*^*  he  subjoins  the  following  explanation . 
**  Alluding  to  Agave,  who  in  a  delirium  slew  her  efUld. 
See  Ovid."  No,  HI  take  Mr.  Jemingham's  word  for  it, 
though  I  had  twenty  Ovlds  before  me. 

*  When  this  was  written,  which  was  while  the  Opera 
House  was  used  for  plays,  the  "  learned  Justices"  here 
enumerated,  together  with  the  others  not  ytt  taken,  were 
accustomed  to  flock  nightly  to  this  bsmch,  from  which 
the  unlettered  vulgar  were  always  scomfiilly  repelled 
with  an  ovdci;  Offovoof. 

I  have  not  heard  whether  the  New  Theatre  be  possessed 
of  such  a  one ;  I  think  not;  for  eritics  are  no  more  gro- 
garious  than  spiders.  Like  them,  they  might  do  great 
things  in  concert ;  but,  like  them  too,  they  usually  end 
with  devouring  one  another. 

t  Amo.— The  dreams  of  this  geiiUeman,^hich  continue 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Oracle,  under  the  nama 
of  Thespis,  are  not  always  of  Nereids.  He  dreamed  one, 
night  that  Mr.  Pope  played  Posthnnlus  whh  less  spirit 
than  usual,  and  It  was  Mr.  Johnston  singing  Gramma- 
chreet  Another  night,  that  the  Mourning  Bride  might 
have  been  better  cast,  and  lo  1  It  was  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  that  was  played. 

This  was  rather  unfortunate ;  but  the  reader  must  bare 
already  reflected,  fh>m  the  strange  occupations  of  these 
<<  self-created  judges,"  (here  faithfully  described,)  that 
sleeping  or  waking,  they  were  attentive  to  every  thing 
but  what  passed  before  their  eyes. 

t  Pauper  videri  cotta  vult,  et  est  pauper  1 

f  Mr.  Parsons'  note  on  this  passage  is-^  Did  you  aa- 
UBva  f  could  you  poseibly  be  so  Ignorant  1"— Even  so. 
But  I  humbly  conceive  that  Mr.  Mason,  who  seduced 
my  unsuspecting  youth,  Is  equally  culpable  with  myself 
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Not  10.  when  fi;dgw,*  mde.  in  nme  Mnnge  ploc 

The  Imio  of  a  day  that  knaw  him  not. 

Strati  fion  the  field  hia  eneny  had  won. 

On  stately  ■tilta,  eiolting  and  undone ! 

Here  I  can  only  pity,  only  amile ; 

Where  not  one  grace,  one  elegance  of  ityle, 

Redeena  th*  aodaciona  Mly  of  the  reat. 

Truth  Mcrificed,  and  history  made  a  jeat 

Let  this,  ye  Cniscans,t  if  yoar  heads  be  made 
"  Of  penetrable  stofii''  let  this  perMiade 
Tear  bosky  tribes  their  wanderings  to  restrain, 
Nor  hope  what  taste  and  Mason  faU'd  to  gain. 

Then  let  your  style  be  brief,  your  meaning  clear, 
Nor,  like  Lorenzo4  tire  the  labouring  ear 
With  a  wild  waste  of  words ;  sound  without  sense. 
And  all  the  florid  glare  of  impotence. 
Still  with  your  characters  your  language  change. 
From  grave  lo  gay,  as  nature  dictates,  range ; 
Now  droop  in  all  thb  plaintiYeness  of  wo. 
Now  in  glad  numbers  light  and  airy  flow ; 
Now  shake  the  stage  with  guilt's  alarming  tone. 
And  make  the  aching  bosom  all  your  own ; 

Now But  I  sing  in  vain ;  from  first  to  last 

Your  joy  is  fustian,  and  your  grief  bombast : 
Rhetoric  has  banish'd  reason ;  kings  and  queena 
Vent  in  hyberboles  their  royal  spleens ; 
Guardsmen  in  metaphors  eipress  their  hopes. 
And  **  maidens  in  white  linen,"  howl  in  tropes. 

Reverent  I  greet  the  bards  of  other  days : 
Blest  be  your  names,  and  lasting  be  your  praise ! 
From  nature's  varied  face  ye  widely  drew. 
And  following  ages  own'd  the  copies  true. 
O !  had  our  snts.  who  rhyme  with  headlong  haste, 
And  think  reflection  still  a  foe  to  taste. 
But  brains  your  pregnant  scenes  to  understand. 
And  give  us  truth,  though  but  at  second  hand, 
•Twere  something  yet !    But  no,  they  never  look — 
Shall  souls  of  fire,  they  cry,  a  tutor  brook  f 

There  is  also  one  William  Shakspeare,  who,  I  am  ready 
to  take  my  oath,  is  a  notorious  offender  in  this  way ; 
having  led  not  only  me,  but  divers  others,  into  the  most 
gross  and  ridiculous  errors ;  making  us  laugh,  cry,  &c., 
for  persons  whom  we  ought  t6  have  known  U>  be  mere 
nonentities. 

But  Mr.  PSrsons  has  happily  obtained  an  obdurate  and 
impassable  head :  let  him,  therefore,  **  give  Ood  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  it."  He  is  a  wise  and  a  wary 
reader,  and  follows  the  most  judicious  BoUmt^  who  having, 
like  himself,  too  much  sagacity  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a 
feigned  character,  was  laudably  anxious  to  undeceive 
the  world.  "  No,"  quoth  he,  **  let  him  thruM  his  face 
through  the  lion's  neck,  and  say,  if  you  think  I  come  hither 
as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life  no,  I  am  no  such  thing : 
I  am  a  man,  as  ptlMr  men  are ;— «md  then,  indeed,  let 
him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snuo 
the  joiner." 

•  Edgar  Athellng.-See  the  "BatUe  of  HasUngs,"  a 
tragedy  by  Mr.  Cumberland. 

t  Ye  Cruscans ! 

O  voi,  che  delta  Crutca  vi  chiamate, 
Come  quel  che  farina  noo  avendo 
Di  ^tlla  a  tutto  pasto  vi  saxiate ! 

X  Lorenzo. **  A  lamentable  tragedy  by  Delta  Crusca, 

mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth."  The  house  laughed  a-good 
at  it,  but  Mr.  Harris  cried  sadly.  Here  is  another  instance^ 
if  it  were  wanted,  of  the  bad  effects  of  prostitute  applause. 
Could  Mr.  Harris,  if  his  mind  had  not  been  previously 
warped  by  the  eternal  puff's  of  Bell  and  his  followers, 
have  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  a  knack  of  stringing 
together  <'  hoar  hiUs,"  and  "  rippling  rills,"  and  *<  red  skies 
glare,"  and  **  thin,  thin  air,"  qualified  a  man  for  writing 
tragedy  f 


Forbid  it,  inspiimttoo!    Thoa  yov  pain 
Is  void,  and  ye  have  lived,  lor  them,  in  vain ; 
In  vain  forCrasca  and  his  skipping  school, 
Cobbe,  Reynolds,  Andrews,  and  that  noUar  fod ; 
Who  naught  but  Lama's*  tinkling  traafa  admirs. 
And  the  mad  jangle  of  Bla^lda's*  lyre. 


I  of  gold. 


*  Laura's  tinkling  trash,  &c— I  had  amassed  a  world 
of  this  "  tinkling  trash"  for  the  behoof  of  the  reader,  bsi 
having,  fortunately  for  him,  mislaki  it,  and  not  being 
disposed  u>  undertake  again  the  drudgery  of  wading 
through  Mr.  Pell's  collections,  I  can  only  offer  the  VoAm 
which  occurs  to  my  memory.    Of  this  little,  the  meriu 
must  be  principally  shared  among  Bfrs.  Bobinson,  Mrs. 
Cowley,  and  Mr.  Merry ; 
**  Et  vos,  O  Lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  Myite, 
Sic  positae  quoniam  suaves  miscetis  odores." 
«— O  let  me  fly 

Where  Greenland  darkness  drinks  the  bsamy  sky ;" 
**  But  O !  beware  how  thou  dost  fling 
Thy  hat  puUe  o'er  the  quivering  string !" 
"  Pluck  from  their  dark  and  rocky  bed 

The  yelling  demons  oi  the  deep, 
Who,  soaring  o'er  the  comet's  head. 
The  bosom  of  the  welkin  sweep." 
*<  And  when  the  jolly  full  xaoon  laughs. 
In  her  clear  zenith  to  behold 
The  envious  stars  withdraw  their  glsai 
'TIS  to  thy  health  she  stooping  quaffs 
The  sapphire  cup  that  fairy  sephyrs  bring !" 
On  considering  these  and  the  preceding  lines,  I  was 
tempted  to  indulge  a  wish  that  the  Blue  Stocking  doh 
would  issue  an  immediate  order  to  Mr.  Bell  to  examitM 
the  cells  of  Bedlam.    Certainly,  if  an  accurate  transcrifS 
were  made  from  the  **  darkened  walls"  once  or  twice  a 
quarter,  an  Album  might  be  presented  to  the  fashionable 
world,  more  poetical,  and  far  more  rational,  than  aoy 
which  they  have  lately  honoured  with  their  api^aose. 
«  Why  does  thy  stream  ofsweeUH  song 
Foam  on  the  mounutn's  murmuring  side. 
Or  through  the  vocal  covert  glide  ^ 
**  I  heard  a  tuneful  phantom  in  the  wind, 
I  saw  it  watch  the  rising  moon  afar. 
Wet  with  the  weeping  of  the  twilight  star.— 
**  The  pilgrim  who  with  tearful  eye  shall  visw 
The  moon's  wan  lustre  in  the  midnight  dew. 

Soothed  by  her  light " 

This  is  an  admirable  reason  for  his  crying !-tiat  what! 
Un  sot  trouve  toujours  un  plus  sot  qui  I'admire. 
Bell  is  in  raptures  with  it,  and  very  properly  r 
it  to  the  admiration  of  Delia  Crusca,  as  beii%  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  "  a  congenial  soul."  There  is  also  another  judi- 
cious critic,  one  Dr.  Tasker,  (should  it  not  be  Dr.  Tn«> 
ler  ?)  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion,  it  seems,  In  favmr 
of  the  writer's  abilities;  which  may  console  ber  tv  tbe 
sneers  of  fifty  such  envious  scribblers  as  the  antbor  ef 
the  Baviad. 

And  first  you  shall  hear  what  Mrs.  Robinson  says  of 
Dr.  Tasker.^—*'  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Tasker, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  elegant  and  critieal  works, 
haspRONOuifOBD  some  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  poems  superior 
to  those  of  Milton  on  the  same  subject,  particularly  ber 
Address  to  the  Nighti  ngale.  The  praises  of  ao  eamtpeUmt 
and  ditinteretUd  a  judge,  stamps  celebrity  that  neitker 
time  nor  envy  can  obliterate."— Orocle,  Dec  10, 

Next  you  shall  hear  what  Dr.  Tasker  says  of  BIrs.  Ke- 
bins3n. 

**  In  ancient  Greece  by  two  fair  forms  were  seen 
Wisdom's  stern  goddess,  and  Love's  smiling  qinsea ; 
Palias  presided  over  arms  and  arts, 
And  Venus  over  gentle  virgins'  hearts ) 
But  now  both  powers  in  one  fair  form  coBotaiae, 
And  in  fsmed  Robinson  united  shine." 
**  This  lady,equally  celebrated  in  the  pollt«  and  Iftsrary 
circles,  has  honoured  Mr." ^Lo !  ths  Dr.  has  dwindled 
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But  Cniscft  itill  hfts  merit,  and  may  cUim 
No  humble  station  in  the  ranks  of  tame  % 
He  taught  m  first  the  language  to  refine, 
To  crowd  with  beauties  every  sparlcling  line, 
OU  phrases  with  new  meanings  to  dispense, 
Amus^  the  &ncy,— and  confound  the  sense ! 
0,  Toid  of  reason  *  Is  it  thus  you  praise 
A.  linsey-woolsey  song,  framed  with  such  ease, 
Such  vacancy  of  thought,  that  every  line 
Might  tempt  e'en  Vaughan  to  whisper,  <<  This  is 
mine."* 

Vaughan !  well  remember'd.     He,  good  man, 
camplains 
That  I  affix'd  his  name  to  Edwin's*  strains: 

ioio  pUia  B(r. **  has  honoured  Mr.  Tasker's  poetical 

ud  other  prmluctions  with  high  and  distinguished  marks 
*j(  her  Approbation.**'' Gazetttert  Jan.  16. 
Why  this  is  the  very  aong  of  Prudicus,  k  xei p  rirv  x«* 

f*  m^et far  the  rest,  I  trust  my  readers  will  readilj 

wtacribe  to  the  praises  which  these  moit  **  competent 
ud  disinterested  judges'*  have  reciprocally  lavished  upou 
each  other. 
Botallons! 

" ^aiy  hand,  at  nifht^s  fell  noon, 

Plucks  from  the  tresses  of  the  moon 
A  sparkling  crown  of  siWery  hoe, 
Besprent  whh  studs  of  fiosen  dew  V* 
«0o  the  dizzy  fuight  inelined, 
I  listen  to  the  passing  tmmf, 
That  loves  roj  mauntful  tmig  to  seise, 
And  bears  H  to  the  moitntam  brtexe." 
Here  we  find  that  listening  to  the  wind,  and  singing  to  it, 
ue  one  and  the  sanie  thing;  and  that— but  I  can  maks 
oolhing  of  the  rest. 

"  When  in  black  obtrusive  clouds 
The  chiny  moon  her  pale  cheek  shrouds, 
I  mark  the  twinkling  surry  train 
Exalting  glitter  in  her  wane, 
And  proudly  gleam  their  borrowM  light 
To  gem  the  sombre  dome  of  night" 
Whatan  admirable  observer  of  nature  is  this  great  poetess  I 
The  itars  hankling  in  a  cloudy  night,  and  gUamutg 
UttirftornMsed  lustre,  is  superlatively  good.  I  had  almost 
fbricot  to  observe  that  these  and  the  preceding  lines  are 
takea  from  the  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,  so  superior,  in  the 
itferend  judgment  of  Dr.  Tasker,  to  one  of  a  Mr.  John 
MilumoB  the  sania  aubjecu 

*» ^The  lightning's  rays 

Leap  through  the  night's  scarce  pervious  gloom, 
Attjucted  by"  (what !  for  a  ducat  7) 

"  Auncted  tqr  the  rose's  bloom !" 
"  Let  but  thy  lyrs  hnpatient  seize 
Departhig  twilight's  filmy  breese, 
Tbat  winds  th'  enchanting  chords  among 
In  lingering  labyrinths  of  song."— - 
**  See  in  the  clouds  its  mast  the  proud  bark  laves, 
Scorning  the  aid  of  ocean's  humble  waves!" 
Fn>m  this  it  sf^ars,  that  Mrs.  Cowley  imagines  proud 
tarkf  to  float  on  their  roasts.    It  is  proper  to  mention 
Uitt  the  vessel  takes  such  extraordinary  state  on  herself, 
because  she  carries  Delia  Crusca ! 

" From  a  young  grove's  shade, 

Whoee  tnlant  boughs  but  mock  th'  expecting  glade  t 
Sweet  sounds  stole  fi^rth,  upborne  upon  the  gale, 
Press'd  through  the  air,  and  broke  upon  the  vale ; 
Then  silent  walk'd  the  breezes  of  the  plain, 
Or  soarM  aloft,  and  seized  the  hovering  strain."— 
DtUaCnma. 
The  force  of  foUy  can  no  farther  go ! 
*  Edwin's  straina.— If  the  reader  will  torn  to  the  con* 
dnsioa  of  the  Ba#i«d,  he  will  find  a  delicious  Evcro^ioy 
OB  a  tame  mouj^,  ty  this  gentleman.    As  it  seemed  to 
five  imivsrsal  r»  ^Action,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
23 


Tis  just— for  what  three  kindred  souls  have  done. 
Is  most  nn£drly  charged,  I  ween,  on  one. 
Pardon,  my  learned  friend  !  With  watery  eyes. 
Thy  growing  £une  to  truth  I  sacrifice  { 
To  many  a  sonnet  call  thy  claims  in  doubt. 
And,  **  at  one  entrance,  shut  thy  glory  out" 
Yet  mewl  thou  still.    Shall  my  lord's  dormouse  die. 
And  low  in  dust  without  a  requiem  lie  ? 
No,  mewl  thou  still :  and,  while  thy  d — s  join 
Their  melancholy  symphonies  to  thine, 
My  righteous  verse  shall  labour  to  restore 
The  well  earned  fame  it  robb'd  them  of  before  t 
Edwin,  whatever  elegies  of  wo 
Drop  from  the  gentle  mouths  of  Vaughan  and  Co., 
To  this  or  that,  henceforth  no  more  confined, 
Shall,  like  a  surname,  take  in  all  the  kind. 

Right !  cry  the  brethren.    When  the  heaven- 
bom  mtise 
Shames  her  descent,  and'  for  low,  earthly  views, 
Htmis  o'er  a  beetle's  bier  the  doleful  stave. 
Or  sits  chief  mourner  at  a  May-bug's  grave. 
Satire  should  scourge  her  from  the  vile  employ. 
And  bring  her  back  to  friendship,  love,  and  joy. 
But  spare  Cesorio,*  Carlos,t  Adelaide^ 
The  truest  poetess  !  the  truest  maid ! 


laying  before  the  puUic  another  effusion  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite  pen. 

It  will  be  found,  I  flatter  myself;  not  less  beautiful 
than  the  former ;  and  fully  prove  that  the  author,  though 
ostensibly  devoted  to  elegy,  can,  on  a  proper  occasion, 
assume  an  air  of  gayety,  and  be  ^  profound*'  with  ease, 
and  instructive  with  elegance. 

^  On  the  circumetance  tf  a  maetijpe  rumting  fttrioueljf 
(ead  dog  f)  toward  two  Sfoung  laddeefOetd,  upon  coming 
up  to  thenty  becoming  inetantly  gentle  (good  dog  !)  and 
traetahU:* 

Tantiun  ad  narrandum  argumenUnn  est  benlgnitas ! 
**  When  Orpheus  took  his  l^re  to  hell. 
To  fetch  his  rib  away. 
On  that  same  thing  he  pleased  so  well. 
That  devils  leam'd  u>  play. 
**  Besides,  in  books  it  may  be  read. 
That  whilst  he  swept  the  /ule. 
Grim  Cerberus  bung  his  savage  head, 
And  lay  astoundly  mute. 
«<  But  here  we  can  with  justice  say, 
That  nature  rivals  art ; 
He  eang  a  mastifTs  rage  away. 
You  look'd  one  through  the  heart" 

FkeitBdwin. 
•  Cesario.  In  the  Baviad  are  a  few  stanzas  of  a  most 
delectable  ode  to  an  owl.  They  were  ascribed  to  Arno  | 
nor  was  I  conscious  of  any  mistake,  till  I  received  a  polite 
note  from  that  gentleman,  assuring  me  that  he  was  not 
only  not  the  author  of  them,  but  (horresco  referens)  that 
he  thou^t  them  **  execrable."  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  other 
hand,  afllrms  them  to  be  **  admirable." 

**•  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  1" 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  disco- 
vered the  true  author.    They  were  written  by  Cesario ; 
and  as  I  rather  incline  to  Mr.  Bell,  pace  Arno  dixerim, 
I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  laying  the  remainder  of  this 
mellifluous  piece"  before  the  reader. 
**  Slighted  love  the  smd  subduing, 
Silent  sorrow  chille  the  hearty 
Treaeheroue  fancy  still  jmmim;, 
Still  repele  the  poisoned  dart. 

t  See  note  t,  1st  coL  p.  178.        t  See  note  t>  ib. 
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Lorenzo,^  lUuben,!  spftn  t  £ir  be  the  thoogbt 
Of  interest,  £ir  from  them.    Unhribed,  imbought, 

«  aoUhing  those  fond  drmma  of  pleasure, 
Pietur9d\nih»  glowing  bntM^ 
LamUk  of  her  sweetest  frsomirs, 
Anxious  ftar  is  chamCd  to  ttU. 
**  Fearless  o*er  the  whitened  hiUamo^ 
Protidfy  rise,  sweet  bird  of  night, 
A|^s/y  through  the  bending  wiUmMi 
Qtntig  wing  thy  amy  flight."— CfsoriA 
Though  I  flatter  mjself  that  I  have  good  sense  and  taste 
enough  to  see  and  admire  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this 
ode,  yet  a  regard  for  truth  obliges  me  to  declare  that  they 
are  not  original.    They  are  taken  (with  hnpiovements, 
I  confess)  from  a  most  beautiful  *<  Song  by  a  person  of 
quality,*'  in  Pope*s  Miscenanies.    Thie,  though  it  de- 
tracts a  litUe  from  Cesario's  invenUve  powers,  still 
leaves  him  the  praise  (no  mean  one)  of  having  gone 
beyond  that  great  poet,  in  what  he  probably  considered 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ingenuity. 

Venimus  ad  summum  fortunae  t  Mr.  (Sreathead  equals 
Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Robinson  surpasses  Milton,  and  Cesa- 
rio  outdoes  Pope  in  that  very  performance  which  he 
▼aiidy  Imagined  so  complete  as  to  take  away  all  desire 
of  imitating,  aU  possibility  of  excelling  it  1 

**0  fovour'd  clime  f  O  happy  age  1" 

t  Carlos.— I  havs  nothing  of  this  gentleman  (a  most 

pertinacious  scribbler  in  the  Oracle)  but  the  following 

**  sonnet ;"  luckily,  however,  it  is  so  ineflkbly  stupid,  that 

it  wHl  more  than  satisfy  any  readers  but  Mr.  Bell's. 

**0ll  A  LAnT'S  POnTBAXT. 

**  Oft  hath  the  poet  hail*d  the  breath  of  morn, 
That  wakens  nature  with  the  voice  of  spring, 

And  oft,  when  purple  summer  feeds  the  lawn. 
Hath  foncy  touch'd  him  with  her  procreant  wing ; 

Full  frequent  has  he  bless'^  the  golden  beam 
Which  yellow  autumn  glowing  spreads  around, 

And  though  pale  winter  press'd  a  paly  gleam. 
Fresh  in  his  breast  was  young  description  found.'* 
I  can  copy  no  more— Job  himself  would  lose  all  patience 
here.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  remainder  of  this  incom- 
prehensible trash,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  string  of  judi> 
clous  observations  by  Mr.  T.  Yaughan :  **  Brayere  says, 
he  will  allow  that  good  writers  are  scarce  snough,  but 
adds,  and  justly,  that  good  critics  are  equally  so :  which 
rmnteds  our  eorreapsiMlcnf  also  of  what  the  Abb<  Trublet 
tsrites,  tpoaUng  of  prolbssed  critics,  where  he  sq^  if 
they  were  obliged  to  examine  anthors  impartially-— 
there  would  be  fewer  writers  in  thit  tooy.  Was  this  to 
be  the  liberal  practice  adopted  by  our  modem  critics, 
we  should  not  see  a  Boeted— felling  upon  men  and  things 
that  are  much  above  his  capacity,  and  seemingly  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  are  so." 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  yea,a  Daniel !  This  is  in 
truth  the  reason ;  and  when  Mr.  Yaughan  and  his  coad- 
jutors condescend  is  humble  themselves  to  my  under- 
standing, I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  their  eloquent 
strlctnres. 

t  Adelaide.— And  who  is  Adelaide  1  O  seri  studiorum ! 
**  Not  to  know  her,  argues  yourselves  unknown."  Hear 
Mr.  Bell,  the  Longinns  of  newspapsr  writers. 

MAOILAmi. 

«He  who  Is  here  addressed  by  the  first  lyric  writer  in 
the  kingdom,  must  hfanself  endeavour  to  repay  a  debt  so 
highly  honourable,  if  it  eqn6e  dons  by  verse  I   This  lady 
shall  have  the  praise  which  ought  to  be  given  by  the 
eoimityt  that  of  first  discovering  and  drawing  out  the 
>M  pmoen  of  Amo  and  Delia  Crusca." 
<<  O  thou,  whom  late  I  watch'd,  while  o'er  thee  hung 
The  orb  whose  glories  I  so  olt  have  sung, 
Beheld  thee  while  a  sAoiMr  tfbmm 
Blade  night  a  lovelier  morning  seem,"  ice 
We  might  here  dismiss  this  **  first  lyric  writer  of  the 

9  See  note  f,  next  col.      |1  See  note  ib  ib. 


They  pcNii5  **  from  their  big  breasfk  prolific  : 
A  proud,  poetic  fervour,  only  known 


age,"  who,  from  her  flippant  nonsense,  appears  to  be 
Mrs.  Pioui,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  remarking,  thai, 
whatever  be  the  merit  of  **  drawing  out  the  fine  powers 
of  Amo,"  (which,  It  seems,  this  ungrateful  country  hae 
not  yet  rewarded  with  a  statueO  she  must  be  contem  to 
share  It  with  Julia.  Hear  her  invocation— tout  first  hear 
Mr.  Bell.  **  A  most  elegant  compliment,  which  for  gene- 
rous  esteem  has  been  seldom  eqeaUed,  any  more  than 
the  muse  which  Inspired  Ik" 


*<  JULIA  TO  AB«0.         ^ 

^  Amo !  where  steals  thy  dulcet  lay, 
Soft  as  the  evening's  minstrel  note, 
Say,  does  it  deck  the  rising  day, 
Or  on  the  noontidS  breexes  float  V 
Mrs.  Robinson  (for  we  may  as  well  drop  the  name  of 
JuUa)  has  been  guilty  of  a  trifling  larceny  here ;  havinf 
taken  from  the  Baviad,  without  any  acknowledgment, 
a  delicious  couplet,  which  I  flattered  myself  would  never 
have  been  seen  out  of  that  poem;  but  so  it  is,  that,  like 
Pope, 

« Write  whate'er  I  will. 

Some  rising  genius  nn*  up  to  it  sUU." 
This  has  nettled  me  a  IKtle,  and  possibly  Injured  the 
great  poetess  In  my  opinion ;  for  I  have  been  robbed  so 
ofl^n  of  late,  that  I  begin  to  Uiink  with  the  old  econtnnlst 
Ofrof  aoiidiv  Xtitaroi  hi  c(  t^vt  oivtrai  ovStp. 
For  the  rest,  this  "  elegant  invocation"  called  forth  a 
specimen  of  Arno's  fine  powers  in  the  following  cTulcel 
lays. 

*^AM3K0  TO  JULIA. 

(*  Sure  some  dire  star  inimical  to  man. 
Guides  to  his  heart  the  desolating  fire, 
Fnis  with  contention  only  his  brief  span, 
And  rouses  him  to  murderous  desire. 
"  There  are  who  sagely  scan  the  tortured  wortd. 
And  tell  us  war  is  but  necessity. 
That  millkms  bjr  the  Great  Dispenser  hnri'd. 
Must  suflbr  by  the  scourge,  and  cease  to  be." 
EtVe,Peeul 
f  Lorenso. 

Ke<  vMf  cyt»  ZOcmXov  ^ytfi*  cv  pmtm  n, 
E(f  •lot  ififimm^tiwvt  f  Xcvirevf  oXec— 
Says  a  hungry  wight  In  an  old  comedy.    But  I  know  of 
no  seasoning  whatever,  capable  of  making  the  insipid 
garbage  of  this  modem  Sthenelus  palatable ;  I  shall 
therefore  spare  myself  the  disgust  of  producing  H. 

II  Reuben,  whom  I  Uke  to  be  Mr.  (Treathead  in  disguise. 
Ot  being  this  gentleman's  fete,  like  Hercules  of  oM,  to 
assume  the  merit  of  all  unappropriated  prodigies,)  intnv 
duced  himself  io  the  World  by  the  following 

''ADDRBSS  to  ANITA  KATILnA. 

**  To  thee  a  stranger  dares  address  his  theme, 
To  thee,  proud  mistress  of  Apollo's  lyre, 
One  ray  emltud  from  thy  golden  gleam. 
Prompted  by  love,  would  set  the  world  on  fin ! 
**  Adorn  then  love  In  fency-Unctured  vest, 
Chameleon  like,  anon  of  various  hue. 
By  Penseroso  and  Allegro  dress'd. 
Such  genius  clalm'd  when  she  Idalla  drew."— 
Anna  Matilda,  what  could  she  less  I  found 
'^lliis  resusciuting  praise 
Breathe  life  upon  her  dying  lays," 
like  **the  daisy  which  spreads  her  bloom  to  the  moist 
evenlngi"  and  accordingly  produced  a  matchless  **  adorn- 
ment of  love,"  to  the  great  contentment  of  the  gentle 
Reuben. 

**  But,  bard  poliu,  how  hard  the  task 
Which  with  ouch  tlegcmco  you  ask  !** 
Who  would  have  imagbied  that  these  lines,  the  simple 


f  See  nouf,  1st  col.  p.  179. 
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To  Mndi  like  tbein  i"  as  Anna's  youth  inspires. 
As  Laura's  gxaces  kindle  fierce  desires. 

As  Hoiriet ^For  heaven's  sake,  not  so  £gist 

I  too,  my  masters,  ere  my  teeth  were  cast. 
Had  team'd,  l>y  rote,  to  nre  of  Delia's  chaims. 
To  die.  of  transports  foond  in  Chloe^  arms,   > 
Coy  Daphne  with  obstreperoos  plaints  to  woo. 
And  corse  the  cruelty  of— God  knows  who. 
When  nuBbus,  (not  the  power  that  bade  thee  write. 
Pot  he,  dear  Dapper  I  was  a  lying  sprite,) 
One  mom,  when  dreams  are  true,  approach'd  my  side. 
And,  frowning  «i  my  tuneful  lumber,  cried, 
**  Lo  !  ereiy  oomer  with  soft  sonnets  cnmm'd. 
And  high-bom  odes,  *  works  damnM,  or  to  be 

damn'd !' 
And  is  %  active  folly  adding  more 
To  this  most  worthless,  most  snperftuous  store  ? 
0  impotence  of  toil !  thou  mightst  as  well 
6if  e  gense  to  Este,  or  modesty  to  Bell. 
Forbear,  forbear: — What  though  thou  canst  not 

claim 
The  ncred  honours  of  a  foet^  name. 
Doe  to  the  few  alone,  whom  I  inspire 
With  krfly  raptoie,  with  ethereal  fire  I 
Tet  mayst  thou  arrogate  the  humble  praise 
Of  reason's  herd,  if,  in  thy  future  lays, 
Plain  sense  and  troth,  and  surely  these  are  fhine, 
Collect  thy  wanderings,  and  thy  flights  confine." 
Hen  ceased  the  god  and  vanish'd.    Forth  I  sprang. 
While  in  my  ear  the  voice  divine  yet  rang, 
Seixed  every  rag  sind  scrap,  approach'd  tiie  fire. 
And  aw  whole  Albums  in  the  bhoe  expire. 

Then  ihame  ensued,  and  vain  regret,  t'  have  spent 
So  many  hours  (hours  which  I  yet  lament) 
In  thriftless  indnstry  i  and  year  on  year 
laborious  roU'd,  while  diflidence  and  fear 
RepresiM  my  voice— unheard  till  Anna  came, 
What!  thiobb^  thou  TET,  my  bosom,  at  the  name? 

trilRaa  of  grathade  to  genhis,  should  nearly  occasion  «a 
Pwdhionofaoulsl"    Yet  so  it  was.    They  unlbrtonately 
'"■•d  the  jealousy  of  Delia  Crusca  *«  on  the  sportive 
tiukf  of  tha  Rhone."   One  luckless  evening 
"When  twilight  on  the  western  edge 
Bid  twined  his  hoary  hair  wHh  sabllng  sedge," 
••  he  vu  "weeping"  (for,  like  Master  Stephen,  these 
pod  creasnres  think  It  necessary  to  be  always  melan- 
ckotj)  at  the  tomb  of  Laura,  he  started,  as  well  he  might, 
«t  the  accursed  name  of  Reuben. 

*"  Hark  t  (quoth  beO 
What  cruel  sounds  are  these 
Which  float  upon  the  languid  breexe, 
Which  fill  my  sool  whh  jealous  foar  f 
Ra!  Reuben  la  the  name  I  hear. 
For  hbn  mj/aiMeee  Anna,"  Ace 
hpahis  me  to  add,  that  the  cold-blooded  Bell  has  de- 
■royed  this  beantifiil  lancy-scene  with  one  alioke  of  his 
«Jo»i>iah  pen.    In  a  note  on  the  above  verses,  Album, 
P- 134,  he  officknisly  Informs  us  that  Delia  Crusca  knew 
"  notiiing  of  his  rival,  Ull  he  read"-detested  word  J-"  his 
•Met  In  the  Oracle."   O  BeU!  Bell!  Is  ft  thus  thou 
naUett  the  strahis  of  the  sublime  1  Surely  we  may  say 
«f  thee,  what  was  not  Ul  saU  of  one  of  thy  Btsiers, 
Sed  to  faisnlsa  male  et  molesta  vtvBS, 
Per  qnam  non  licet  e«e  negUgantem. 
f  They  pour,  ftc. 

**  I  lote  so  wen 

Thy  soul's  deep  tone,  thyihou^t's  high  swell, 
Thy  proud,  poetic  fervour,  known 
te  la  tli7  brsMl's  proUflc  Boiis."-JMIa  OHmm. 


And  chased  the  of^ireisive  doubts  which  roond  me 

chmg. 
And  fired  my  breast,  and  looaen'd  all  my  tongue. 
E'en  then  (admire,  John  BeU !  my  simple  ways) 
No  heaven  and  hell  danced  madly  tiirot^  my  lays» 
No  oaths,  no  execrations ;  all  was  plain : 
Yet,  trust  me,  while  thy  «  ever^jingling  train»» 
Chime  their  sonorous  woes  with  frigid  art. 
And  shock  the  reason,  and  revolt  the  heart. 
My  hopes  and  fears,  in  nature^  language  dress'd, 
Awaken'd  love  in  many  a  gentle  breast 

Howoft,ODast!  what  thne  the  faithful  pair 
Walk'd  fi>rth,  the  firagiant  hour  of  eve  to  share. 
On  thy  romantic  banks  have  my  wild  ^trains,* 
Not  yet  forgot  amid  my  native  plains, 


*  Mr.  Parsons  Is  extremely  angry  at  my  **  ostantaUous 
intrusion"  of  the  '^  OUum  Dlvos"  Into  the  notes  on  this 
poem.  What  could  I  do  f  I  ever  disliked  publishing  my 
little  modicums  on  loose  pages-but  I  shall  grow  wiser  by 
his  eiample  I  and,  indeed,  am  even  now  composing'*  one 
riddle,  two  rebuases,  and  one  acrostic  to  a  babe  at 
nurse,"^  which  will  be  set  forth  with  all  convenient 
speed.  BSeanwhile  I  am  teoqjied  to  oflend  once  more, 
and  sut>)oin  the  only  three  of  my  ^  wild  strains"  that  now 
live  In  my  recollection.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Parsons  that 
they  were  written  on  the  occasions  they  profess  to  b»~ 
and  the  last  of  them  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  idea  of 
surviving  to  provoke  his  indignation : 

**  — — Sed  Cynarm  breves 
Annos  feta  dederunt,  ma 
Servatura  dlu. 


Sweet  flowers !  that,  from  your  humUe  beds, 

Hius  prematurely  dare  to  rise, 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius'  watery  skies ; 
Retire, retire!  7%eee tepid  airs 

Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May ; 
J%at  sun  whh  light  malignant  glares, 

And  flatters  only  to  betray. 
Stem  winter's  reign  Is  not  yet  past-— 

Lol  while  your  buds  jnepare  to  blow, 
On  Icy  pinions  comes  the  blast, 

And  nips  your  root,  and  Uys  you  low. 
Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom  I 

But  I  will  shield  you ;  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 
Come  then— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  you^  crest, 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 

O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 
Ye  droop,  fond  flowers !  but,  did  ye  know 

What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside, 
Your  cups  whh  liveliest  tints  would  glow, 

And  spread  their  leaves  with  conscious  pride. 
For  there  has  liberal  nature  Join'd 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  art. 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathizing  heart 
Come  tiien— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 

O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 
O!  I  should  thinkr-that  fragrant  bed 

Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share,— 
Years  of  anxiety  repaid, 

Qy  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

1 8M«*«MipipMi,#m«aMliti^  «w  «iito  a  taf  •*  «te«,bf  W. 

tnoHibq."  Th>«'iMioStf>wMin#iMrtywlWte<wwm>fcnyMS 
■kwdKy  or  Gn|%  «ii  to  Sta  OoOiCi,  wMdi  the  "boy  •!  aelMP  HM 
vwypRViriradlidtoaaHL  Wlistlkfi«aMifi|naiPn«ihi«tw»«w. 
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While  THOU  bast  iweetlj  guigled  down  the  vale, 
FiU*d  up  the  pause  of  love'i  delightful  tale ! 
While,  erer  as  she  lead,  the  couscious  maid. 
By  Altering  voice  and  downcast  looks  betiay'd. 
Would  blushing  on  her  lover's  neck  recline. 
And  with  her  finger — point  the  tenderest  line. 
But  these  are  past  i  and,  mark  me,  I«aura !  time. 
Which  made  what  then  was  venial,  now  a  crime, 
To  more  befitting  cares  my  thoughts  confined. 
And  drove,  with  youth,  its  follies  from  my  mind. 


More  blessM  than  me,  thus  shall  ye  live 

Your  little  daj ;  and,  when  ye  die, 
Sweet  flowers  I  the  grateful  muse  shall  give 

A  verse ;  the  sorrowing  maki,  a  sigh. 

WhUe  I,  alas !  no  distant  date, 
Bfiz  whh  the  dust  from  whenee  I  came. 

Without  a  friend  to  weep  mj  late. 
Without  a  stone  to  ull  my  name. 

oaiBifWioH  mix.         ftntffMa^. 
Though  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour* 

Aad  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blast, 
And  drixtling  fell  the  cheerless  shower, 

As,  doubtftU,  to  the  skiff  we  passed ; 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  prayer, 

Gave  promise  of  a  brighter  day : 
The  clouds  dispersed  in  purer  air. 

The  blast  in  sephyrs  died  away. 

So  have  we,  love,  a  day  enjoy*d. 

On  which  we  boUi,— and  yet,  who  knows  1— 
Blay  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloy'd 

And  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 
How  pleasant,  from  that  dome^crown'd  hill 

To  view  the  varied  scene  below, 
Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  circling  Thames'  majestic  How  I 
How  sweet,  as  indolently  laid. 

We  overhung  that  long-drawn  daie. 
To  watch  the  checkered  light  and  shade 

That  glanced  upon  the  shifting  sail  I 
And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 

Proclaimed  the  noontide  hour  expired. 
And,  though  unwearied,  *  nothing  loath,' 

We  to  our  simple  meal  retired ; 
The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest, 

The  careless  mind's  spontaneous  flow, 
Oave  to  that  simple  meal  a  test 

Which  richer  tables  may  not  know.— 
The  babe  that,  on  the  mother's  breast. 

Has  toy'd  and  wanton'd  for  a  while. 
And,  sinking  to  unconscious  rest, 

Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  smile. 
Feels  less  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid 

When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  pan, 
(As  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  laid^ 

Thine  eyes  had  open'd  all  thy  heart. 
Then,  then  I  mark'd  the  chasten'd  joy 

That  lightly  o'er  thy  features  stole, 
From  vows  repaid,  (my  sweet  employ,) 

From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 
¥niile  every  word  dropp'd  on  my  ear, 

So  soft,  (and  yet  it  seems  to  thrill,) 
So  sweet,  that  twas  a  heaven  to  hear. 

And  e'en  thy  pause  had  music  still.— 
And  01  how  like  a  fairy  dream, 

To  gake  in  silence  on  the  tide. 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide ! 
And  many  a  thought  of  fancy  brad. 

Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined, 
Play'd  lightjy  round  the  heart,  and  shed 

Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind. 


Since  this,  while  Merry  and  his  nurslings  die» 
ThrillM  by  the  liquid  peril  of  an  eye  i* 
Gasp  at  a  recollection,  and  drop  down 
At  the  long  streamy  lightning  of  a  frown ; 
I  soothe,  as  humour  prompts,  my  idle  vein. 
In  frolic  verse,  that  cannot  hope  to  gain 
Admission  to  the  Album,  or  be  seen 
In  L        *s  Review,  or  Urban's  Magazine. 

O,  for  thy  spirit.  Pope  !  Yet  why,  my  la3rs. 
Which  wake  no  envy,  and  invite  no  praise. 


So  hours  like  moments  vring'd  their  flight. 
Till  now  the  boatman,  on  the  shore, 

Impatiem  of  the  waning  light, 
Recail'd  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 

Well,  Anna,— many  days  like  this 
I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share ; 

For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bliss 
Still  follow'd  by  an  age  of  care 

Yet  ofl,  when  memory  intervenes^— 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still. 

Nor  e'er  regret,  'mid  fairer  scenes, 
The  day  we  pass'd  on  (Greenwich  HilL 

THB  oaAVs  or  Aima. 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies, 

For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here ; 
And  every  hour  affection  cries, 

Oo,  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 

I  wish  I  could !    For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved. 

Since  that  sad  hour,  a  dreary  void, 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved.— 

But  who,  when  I  am  tum'd  to  clay. 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair. 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away. 

And  weeds  thai  have  *  no  business  there  V 

And  who,  with  pious  hand,  riiall  bring 
The  flowers  ^e  cherisb'd,  snow-dr»ps  cold. 

And  violeta  that  unheeded  spring. 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  mould  % 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear. 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  1 
I  did  it :  and,  would  fato  allow. 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore- 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 

And  I,  alas !  can  weep  no  more. 
Take  then,  sweet  maid,  this  simple  strain, 

The  las«  I  offer  at  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undeck'd  remain, 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 
And  can  thy  soft,  persuasive  look. 

Thy  voice,  that  might  with  music  via. 
Thy  air,  that  every  gazer  took. 

Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 
Thy  spirits,  frolicsome  as  good, 

Thy  courage,  by  no  ills  dismay'd. 
Thy  patience,  by  no  wrongs  subdued. 

Thy  gay  good-humour— C^an  they  *  CmU  V 
Perhaps— but  sorrow  dims  my  eye : 

Cold  turf;  which  I  no  more  must  visw. 
Dear  name,  which  I  no  more  nnisc  sigh, 

A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu ! 

•  Thrilled,  Ax. 
**  Bid  the  streamy  lightnings  fly 

In  liquid  peril  fSnom  thy  ty9.**^DMa  Crmem, 
**  Ne'er  shall  thou  l^ow  to  sigh. 

Or  on  a  soft  idea  die. 

Ne'er  on  a  recollection  grasp 

Thy  arms."-Ohs !  jam  satis  sst.-JiiM  JUbtfMa. 
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Half  creeping  and  half  flying,  yet  lufflce 
To  stagger  impudence  and  raffle  vice. 
An  hour  may  come,  so  I  delight  to  dream. 
When  slowly  wandering  by  the  sacred  stream, 
Majestic  Thames  !  I  leave  the  world  hehind, 
And  give  to  fancy  all  th*  eniaptur^  mind  t 
An  hoar  may  come,  when  I  shall  strike  the  lyre 
To  nobler  themes  }  then,  then  the  chords  inspire 
With  thy  own  harmony,  most  sweet,  most  strong. 
And  guide  my  hand  through' all  the  maze  of  song  ! 
Till  then,  enough  for  me,  in  such  rude  strains 
As  mother-wit  can  give,  and  those  small  pains 
A  vacant  hour  allows,  to  range  the  town. 
And  hunt  the  clamorous  brood  of  folly  down  t 
Force  every  head,  in  Estet  despite,  to  wear 
The  cap  and  bells  by  nature  planted  there  i 
Muffle  the  rattle,  seize  the  slavering  sholes. 
And  drive  them,  scourged  and  whimpering,  to  their 
boles. 

Burgojme,*  perhaps,  unchill'd  by  creeping  age. 
May  yet  arise  and  vindicate  the  stage ; 
The  reign  of  nature  and  of  sense  restore, 
And  be— whatever  Terence  was  before. 
And  joa,  too,  whole  Menander  !t  who  combine 
With  his  pure  language,  and  his  flowing  line, 
The  soin.  of  comedy,  may  steal  an  hour 
Tram  the  foul  chase  of  still  escaping  power ; 
The  poet  and  the  sage  again  unite. 
And  sweetly  blend  instructkm  with  delight 

And  jet  Elfrida*li  bard,  though  time  has  shed 
lie  snow  of  age  too  deeply  round  his  head. 
Feels  the  kind  warmth,  the  fervour  which  inspired 
His  youthful  breast,  still  glow  uncheck*d,  untired : 
And  yet  though,  like  the  bird  of  eve,  his  song 
"  Fit  audience  finds  not*'  in  the  giddy  throng, 
The  notes,  though  artful,  wil|l,  though  numerous, 

chaste, 
nil  with  delight  the  sober  ear  of  taste. 

But  these,  and  more,  I  could  with  honour  name. 
Too  pnrad  to  stoop,  like  me,  to  vulgar  game, 
Sabjects  more  worthy  of  their  daring  choose. 
And  leaTe  at  large  th'  abortions  of  the  muse. 
Proud  of  their  privilege,  the  innumerous  spawn. 
From  bogs  and  fens,  the  mire  of  Pindus,  drawn, 
Kew  vigour  feel,  new  confidence  assume. 
And  swaim,  like  Pharaoh's  frogs,  in  every  room. 

Sick  of  th'  eternal  croaks,  which,  ever  near. 
Beat  like  the  death-watch  on  my  tortured  ear ) 
And  sure,  too  sure,  that  many  a  genuine  child 
Of  truth  and  nature  check'd  his  wood-notes  wild^ 


*  Burgojne.—See  note  *,  2d  col.  p.  174. 

t  And  you,  too,  whole  Menander,  kc.—O  spem  &Uacem ! 
Oar  Menaiuler  has  since  **  stolen  an  hour*'  (H  would  be 
injostice  to  suppose  H  more)  from  public  pursuits,  and 
pnstiuiiMi  it  to  the  reproduction  of  a  German  sooterkin. 

tCh0ck*d  his  wood-notes  wild.— £icMi|9ayrMr  MXeiuv, 
•nwrt  Kwtp^t.  But  this  is  better  illustrated  in  a  most 
tlecaat  fiiUe  of  Lessing,  to  which  I  despair  of  doing  Jus* 
tice  tn  a  translation. 

<*  Dn  zfimest,  LlebUng  der  Musen,"  &c.  kc. 

Thou  art  uoaUed,  darling  of  Ihe  Muses,  thou  an 
tnmbled  at  the  clamorous  swarms  of  insects  which  infest 
f^nMan^  O  hear  from  me  what  onca  the  nightingale 
heard  fitxn  the  shepherd. 

Sing  then,  said  he  to  the  sUent  songstress,  one  lovely 
evening  in  the  spring,  sing  then,  sweet  nightingale!  Alas! 
sud  the  nightingale,  the  frogs  croak  so  loud,  that  I  have 
lost  all  desire  to  sing:  dost  thou  not  hear  themf  I  do, 


(Dear  to  the  feeling  heart,)  in  doubt  to  win 
The  vacant  wanderer  'mid  the  unceasing  din 
Of  this  hoarse  rout  $  I  seized  at  length  the  wand ; 
Resolved,  though  small  my  skill,  though  weak  my 

hand. 
The  mischief,  in  its  progress,  to  arrest. 
And  exorcise  the  soil  of  such  a  pest 
Ukncs!  utthenamb — ^I  scarce  had  spoke,  when 

k>! 
Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets,*  thick  as  snow. 


indeed,  replied  the  shepherd ;  but  thy  sUenea  akme  is  tha 
cause  of  iu 

«  There's  comfort  yet  I" 

*  Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets.— Of  these  I  have  col- 
lected a  very  reasonable  quantity,  which  I  purpose  to 
prefix  to  some  future  edition  of  the  Msviad,  under  tha 
■dof 


tvsiaifiUM  vimoauM 

AUftUOT  TaaTIMONIA 

<iDI 

BAV:  BT  UM91   nfCLTTtSS:   AUOTOBia 

ifaiiufaamiT. 
Meanwhile  1  shall  preSbnt  the  reader  with  the  first  two 
idiich  occur,  as  a  specimen  of  the  collection. 

sommTL 
**  7b  (Ae  onenymoMS  mUhor  ijftlu  Bamad,  oeeagimtd  by 
hi9§currilou»andmmttm$Htrit0dattaekamMr,  W—- 
tan, 
**  Dtmm  qfdarkmtn  t  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That  darest  assume  the  brighter  angel's  form, 
And  o'er  the  peaceful  vale  impel  the  stcnm, 

With  many  a  aigh  to  rend  the  htmmt  heart. 
Force  from  th'  Mneouctfowe  eye  the  tear  to  start, 

And  with  just  jride  th'  indignant  bosom  warm ; 
Avannt !  to  where  unnumber'd  spirits  swarm, 

Foul  and  malignam  as  thyself,  depart. 
Genius  of  Fbpe,  descend,  ye  servile  crew 

Of  inritauirs  vile,  intrude  not  1 1 1  I  appeal 
To  thee,  and  thee  alone,  from  outrage  base ; 

.Tell  me,  though  bir  the  forms  his  &ncy  drew, 
Shouldst  thou  the  secrets  of  his  heart  reveal, 
Would  fiune  his  memory  crown,  or  cover  with  dis- 
grace ^  J.  M.-Gen/.  iiag.  Aug.  17^ 
This  poor  driveller,  who  is  stupid  enough  to  be  Weston's 
admirer,  and  malignant  enough  to  be  his  friend,  I  take 
to  be  one  Morley  ;*  whom  I  now  and  then  olwerve,  in  the 


lIwMri(liL  Mr.Mofto7.«r|io,IaBdOTlud,ii«eN|fMn,«idwho, 
Ilka  BIr.  FkraDu,  esulk  la  tlw  idM  of  hftvii«  SnI  taMfcad  na,  taai  tnee 
pablMMd  » •«  Tltf^"  tlw  wit,  or  imllMr  dulBM  ol  which,  if  I  neoilMl  rifht, 
ooHMli  ia  ay  lMii«  dinpiioiBtad  of  a  liviav. 

Ban  liUow  a  iBw  of  tha  latndaelary  lioM,  which  iv  poabT  aed  pka- 
■urtry  caa  aal7  ha  aioaadad  bjr  thoH  of  Mr.  FUMoa. 
*•  What  if  a  littb  oooa  I  did  alMM  fhaa  ? 
Wona  than  ttoa  hHlat  daa«««d  I  eoald  Bot  va  Ihaa  t 
Fbr  whaa  I  spiad  thjr  atji^  dnvaa  toot, 
*Tia  my  troa  I  took  tbaa  tor  a  hnila ; 
jtad,  aaifci^  BMHW  aMaativaif  thjr  ■ 
I  iioea  teva  whhVl  thy  Uda  a 
BirtiraaaBthoHart,aaai 
O:  hawatjSi«anitehto|wUtb7B0«l 
la  plaaHd  M  Poach,  nd  hold  it  io  BB7  sripa, 
Till  Fkrhiann  had  ataffM  (haa  for  a  Miip*  I  i  !** 
It  ii  lattiar  aiacalar  Itet  this  atilUnra  loaap  of  iaaipidity  ihoald  ba  ialfo- 
dKadtottebookMHaroadarthaanpiotaof  Dr.ntfr.    U  that  raapaetabla 
naM  WM  aot  aboad  oa  tha  oeearioa,  I  eaa  only  aty  that  poUtica,  liha  niavf , 
•«  bffiiV  a  aaa  aoqnhUad  with  ttiaaia  badtollowB !» 

r^  tha  lot,  I  wlU  praMBt  Mr.  Morley  with  a  eoopla  of  liaai,  which, 
if  ha  wiU  gat  tham  eoMtnad,  aod  Mrioudy  laSact  apoo,  bafora  ha  aext  poti 
paa  Id  papar,  any  ha  of  Bore  aerfiea  to  him  thaa  aU  tte  laatmctkia,  airi  all 
tha  aMooiafaaMnt  tha  Dodor,  apparaaUy,  etar  fife  him. 
Cor  afo  labonai  aotaa  aaae  tan  ptava, 
Cum  ataia  gntia  corn  ailaalio  poaaim  I 
I  ted,  fton  a  lattar  which  ny  pmdiahar  haa  racaivad  ftoaa  Dr.  P^,  Itel 
Ihia  aola  (Which  I  teva  Ian  ia  in  offifiMi  alaia)  haa  fivae  Mm  aoBM  alight 

niaaathiiraiiyte»ah)wflaetthatthiai Imiiia  towalad  oa  a  aria- 

HiirihiMiw    WhnIi«wffcnloatha««aii«iiIarilyorMr.Mg(tof%<2Wa> 
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Flew  rouM  my  bead ;  yet,  in  my  cause  secure, 
^  Poui  on,"  I  cried,  **  pour  on,  I  will  endure.*' 

What !  shall  I  shriiUc,  because  the  noble  train. 
Whose  judgment  I  impugn,  whose  taste  arraign. 
Alive,  and  trembling  for  their  favourite's  &te. 
Pursue  my  verse  with  unrelenting  hate  f 
No :  save  me  from  their  pbaisc,  and  I  can  sit 
Cabn,  unconcem'd,  the  butt  of  Andrews'  wit 
And  Topham's  sense  j  perversely  gay  can  smile, . 
While  Este,  the  zany,  in  his  motlfy  style, 
Calls  barbarous  names  i  while  Bell  and  Boaden  rave. 
And  Vaughan,  a  brother  blockheadt  verse  to  save, 
Toils  day  by  day  my  character  to  draw. 
And  heaps  upon  me  every  things— but  law. 

But  do  I  then  (abjuring  every  aim) 
All  censure  slight,  and  all  applause  disclaim  ? 
Not  so :  where  judgment  holds  the  rod,  I  bow 
My  humbled  neck,  awed  by  her  angry  brow ) 


Gent  Mag.,  ushering  bis  groat  prototjpe's  doggrel  into 
noUc«,  with  an  importance  truly  worthy  of  lu 

SONNaTIL 

"To  the  txeerabU  Baviad. 
'*  MontUr  tftwrpUude  I  who  seem'st  inclined 

Through  me  to  pierce  with  thy  imprtgnaU  dart, 
Tlie  fin0-9p»m  nerve  of  each  fvU-bcecm^d  mind|t 

And  rock  in  ofulAy^-the  e#n«t'«e  heart, 
TYttiMe  /  for  lo  I  my  Oraele--9ofamedr~ 

Shall  ring  each  mora  in  thy  accuned  ear 
A  griding  pang  I  So— when  the  Qreeian  Mar^ 

Enter'd  the  loiofi,old  Pyramus  exclaimed, 
I  see  I  I  see  I— and  htirPd  his  UgfUmng  spear, 

While  Capaneus  drew  back  hie  head— for  foar, 
And  godUke^  Alexander— gasing  round, 

UnconseioaB  of  bis  Tictories— to  eomef 
Approach^  the  monarch,  and  with  eobe  profound, 

ExpUin*d  th'  impending  wrath  o'er  Uiam's  royal 
dome."  J.BeU. 


Where  taste  and  sense  approve,  I  feel  a  joy 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  mix'd  with  no  alloy. 

I  write  not  to  the  modish  herd :  my  days. 
Spent  in  the  tranquil  shades  of  letter'd  ease. 
Ask  no  admaring  stare  from  those  I  meet. 
No  loud  **  that's  he  !"  to  mike  their  passage  sweet : 
Pleased  to  steal  softly  by,  unmark'd,  unknown, 
I  leave  the  world  to  Holcroft,  Pratt,*  and  Vanghan. 

Of  these  enough.    Yet  may  the  few  I  love 
(For  who  would  sing  in  vain  ?)  my  verse  approve ; 
Chief  THOU,  my  friend !  who  from  my  earliest  years. 
Hast  shared  my  joys,  and  more  than  shared  my  cares. 

Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  power. 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour. 
Then,  InELAim  !t  the  same  planet  on  us  rose. 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose  ! 


biii«  iilioiaeal  a^v  tte  MpicM  o(  Dr.  Tkir,"  I  MNly  alMed  to  A  eoe- 
fOTMtkawlikli  BIr.Mofterkinrtfwu  aid  tolMmlMd  with  lib  baakMOar ; 
-ud  I  thM  MMpectad  (wlMt  I  K»w  i^  ten  tte  noGlgt%  Mtor,  to  te  Um 
ca«)  tkkt  this  rM|wctoble  bum  (Dr.  Fwr^)  wm  abond,  L  «.  iatiodaoad 
vpoa  tbe  oeottloo  **  without  hit  eooMDt,  or  evca  knowlodi*.' 

If  mj  wank  eoovoTod  the  idea  (whidi  I  now  apfmhead  thqr  saay)  that 
Dr.  Plw  hinrtf  had  reeoMMBdad  the  "lUe,*  tt  waa  far  ten  Bf  lolM- 
tioa,aiidIaB«f7forit  bdwadflaBaonryOathbaanewaaaBeDlioaedat 
aUbthaMaviad.  It  ia  totaUy  ootoriti  pbM  {  and  I  caa  oaly  ic«iet.  that 
a  Jwtar  erthBiHoo  both  of  Doctor  Parr  and  of  Mr.  Mnriej  h^  aot  chaafad 
Bif  ■  MMpicke*  of  the  latlar  into  ceftoiatjr,  and  iodond  ae  to  attriboto  hie 

««<ww.iMT"««*"'y  ■•^  »»  — '*ri  *"*  ■ni***»t»T  «ti—  tmi  aliryiHifa-  an  wmkl. 

la  wMtarioat  thBqfh  Dr.  Fter  flfea  vp  Mr.  Uohnf*  poetrr,  yet  he 
aeaaw  to  thiak  I  have  ndcrralMd  hb  other  ■OafaMnento-'*  hk  Latin,  OfWfc, 
aad  Bdhrew,  and  Ua  ittanm  aad  alepat  |iteae."-Or  aO  then  I  kaew 
Bothi^  Whaa*<tteieiaBDeccaatoaforiBehvaaity,IdoeMaotbatMr. 
Muriey  wUl  trite  care  to  tot  Ihi  appear  l^aaaairhni,  I  awBt  be  i  itiii  to 
JwlfehioilkoawhatlkMyw-hkiaaaetoeadhiatale.  nbhallkfrtoadd, 
however,  that  the  aoaad  aad  mhOuj  advke  wUeh  Dr.  Iter  fave  thb  poor 
a  (to  Hj  aothi^  of  the  laadOTMM  wttt  whkh  he  •peaka  of 
a  the  leprabetioB  of  hb  poetry 


t  Grcdaa  Jf^a.-Thb  bM  booB  Mitorto,  lMeemtol7«oa|h,  aaaMd  the 
Ti^iaa  A0« ;  asl,  iadeed,  I  aifwir  had  aaaity  hlba  iato  the  aaachotoiUks 
enor,  whaa  my  learaad  f riead  Oreathaad  eooviBoed  me  (fton  R)pe%  eBea- 
■  ofVbj^ 


totM.    Let «  hear  ao  mora,  therdbra,flnheTrqfaa*«M. 
ThapatroBjmfclVit^batfllmecMheard.    Be 


r  eipraalfdeclBr 


the  Mie  to  teve  booB  pnid«»d  by  FUlM-niladto  arte  t  aow  lUbe 
a  Oieeba  foddeii,  li  b  eoadaBtly  maalfc*  from  hw  aaiae,  wWeh  b  da. 
livad  ae^vaAXv,  vibra.-/.  ML 

SG«dlfta|thatbSM«9ftftamite,Ood,aadHf^lIka.  VUeBo*. 
TAMblon  ia  faBHal  (I  oeapC  alato  ea«)  aie  toe  iBBttoBttva  to  the  eoai- 
poaadepHhab  of  thb  gnat  poet.  BatwhydoeaHemrcanAlezaadorpid. 
Ifta,  wfeM  he  appaara,  ftom  Cartlaa  QeMbB%  tadtoaa  pvtto  IB  vane,  to 
have  bad  eaaAealderhichortai  the  e«Hr?  My  Mead  Vaaghu  thiaka 
rt  WM  pvraly  to  pay  hb  flowt  to  him,  iB  hopea  of  fatti^  iKto  hb  vriU,  or 
n*wMeM>aMrireto%.   Hmaykeaei  bmV  -      .      .^ 


*Pbatt.  This  gentleman  lauly  put  in  practice  a  very 
notable  scheme.  Having  8cril)bled  himself  foirly  out  of 
notice,  be  found  it  expedient  to  retire  to  the  continent  for 
a  few  months— to  provolce  the  Inquiries  of  Mr.  Lane's 
indetktigable  readers. 

Mark  the  ingratitude  of  the  creatures !  No  inquiries 
were  made,  and  Mr.  Pratt  was  foi^otten  before  he  liad 
crossed  the  channel.  Ibi  omnis  effusus  labor.— But  what ! 
M  The  mouse  that  is  content  with  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul." 
Baffled  in  this  expedient,  he  had  recourse  to  another,  and, 
while  we  were  dreaming  of  nothing  leM,  came  before  ns 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

*«  A  few  days  since  died,  at  Basle  In  Switnrland,  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Pratt.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  the 
literary  world,  as  he  Joined  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  gentleman  the  erudition  of  the  scholar.** 

This  was  inserted  in  the  London  papers  for  several 
days  successively.  The  countiy  papers,  too,  **  yelled  out 
lilLe  syllables  of  dolour."  At  length,  while  our  eyes  were 
yet  wet  for  the  irreparable  loss  we  had  sustained,  cams 
a  second  paragraph : 

As  no  event  of  late  has  caused  a  more  general  sorrow 
than  the  supposed  death  of  the  ingenious  Bfr.  Pratt,  we 
are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  assure  hi*  numerous 
admirers,  that  he  is  as  well  as  they  can  wiafa,  and  (wbaft 
they  will  be  delighted  to  bear)  busied  in  {veparing  his 
Tkavbls  for  the  press." 

*<  Laud  we  the  gods!" 

t  Here,  on  account  of  its  connexion  whh  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  text,  I  shall  take  the  liberty— extremnm 
bunc  mihi  concede— of  inserting  the  following  **imha- 
tion,"  addressed  to  him  several  years  since,  h  was  never 
printed,  nor,  as  tar  as  I  know,  seen  by  any  one  Ua  hfaD> 
self;  and  I  transcribe  it  for  the  press  with,  mingled  sen- 
sations of  gratitude  and  delight,  at  the  Ikvourable  change 
of  ciremnaiances  which  we  have  bath  experienced  since 
it  was  written. 

*         TO  THl 

BEV.JOHNIRELAND.t 

UOTATION  OP  HOaAOS.    UM.  U.  ODB  16. 

OHnm  Divm  regat,  4«. 
When  howling  winds,  and  lowering  sUes, 
The  light,  untimberM  bark  surprise 

Near  Orkney's  boisterous  seas ; 
The  trembling  crew  forget  to  swaar, 
And  bend  the  knees  unused  to  prayer, 

To  ask  a  little  ease. 
For  ease  the  Tu-k,  forocfous,  prays, 
For  ease  the  barbarous  Russe— — for  esM, 

Which  Palk  could  ne'er  obtain ; 
Which  Bedford  lack'd  amid  his  siora, 
And  liberal  Clive,  with  ndnes  of  ors. 

Oft  bade  for-but  in  vain. 
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Thou  kiiow*st  how  foon  we  felt  this  influence 
bland, 
And  sooght  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand. 
And  fhaped  mde  bowi,  and  onconth  whittles  blew. 
And  paper  ^tee  (a  last,  great  effort)  flew ; 
Andy  when  the  daj  was  done,  retired  to  test, 
Sleep  on  ovr  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  ant  bieatt 

For  not  Um  firerled  tribes  which  wait 
AroiiDd  the  mansions  of  the  great, 

Can  keep,  mj  friend,  aloof; 
Fear,  that  attacks  the  mind  bf  flts, 
And  care  that,  like  a  raven,  flits 

Around  the  lordlj  BOoC 

^'O  weU  is  he !"  to  whom  kind  hearen 
A  decent  competence  has  given  I 

Rich  is  the  blessing  sent ; 
He  grasps  not  anxiously  at  more, 
Dreads  not  to  use  his  little  store, 

And  &ttens  on  content. 

<•  O  weU  is  he !"  for  life  is  lost 
Amid  a  woiid  of  passions  toss*d ; 

Then  why,  dear  Jack,  should  man, 
magnanimous  ephemera  I  stretch 
His  eager  views  beyond  the  reach 

Of  his  contracted  span  t 

"Why  should  he  from  his  coontry  ran, 
Id  hopes  beneath  a  foreign  sun 

Serener  hours  to  find  1 
Was  never  one  in  this  wild  chase. 
Who  changed  Us  nature  with  his  place. 

And  left  himself  behind. 

Lo !  wing'd  with  all  the  lightning's  speed. 
Care  climbs  the  bark,  care  mounts  the  st^sd, 

An  inmate  of  the  breast : 
Kor  Barca's  heat,  nor  Zembla's  cold. 
Can  drive  from  that  pernicious  hold 

The  too  tenacious  guest 

He  whom  no  anzioos  thoughts  annoys, 
Oratafol,  the  pretent  hour  enjoys, 

Kor  seeks  the  weal  to  know ; 
To  lightfon  every  ill  he  strives, 
Nor  ere  misfortune's  hand  arrives, 

Antkipales  the  tilow. 
Something  must  ever  be  amiss : 
Man  Aos  his  Joys ;  but— perfect  bliss— 

A  phantom  of  the  brain ! 
We  cannot  all  have  all  we  want 
And  Chance,  unaskM,  to  thit  may  grant 

What  that  has  begg'd  in  vain. 
Wolfe  rush'd  on  death  in  manhood's  Uoom, 
Panlet  crept  slowly  to  the  tomb  •, 

Bere  breath,  there  feme  was  given ; 
And  that  wise  power,  who  weighs  our  lives, 
By  emtrae  and  by  prm  contrives 

To  keep  the  balance  even. 
To  thee  she  gave  two  piercing  eyes, 
A  body just  of  Tydeus*  sise, 

A  judgment  sound  and  clear ; 
A  mind  with  various  science  fraught, 
A  liberal  soul,  a  threadbare  coat, 

And  forty  pounds  a  year. 
To  MM,  one  eye  not  over  good, 
Two  sides  that,  to  their  cost,  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cough ; 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  numerous  ills 
Which  swell  the  devilish  doctor's  bills. 

And  sweep  poor  mortals  off: 
A  coat  more  bare  than  thine,  a  soul 
That  spurns  the  erowd*s  malign  control, 

A  flz'd  contempt  of  wrong ; 
Spirits  above  affliction's  power. 
And  skill  to  charm  the  kmely  hour 

With  no  Inglorious  song. 


In  riper  yean,  again  together  thrown. 
Oar  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Llgurian,  stem  though  beardless  sage . 
Or  traced  th'  Aquinian  throng  the  Latine  road, 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestow'd. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  nnlock'd  her  stores. 
We  roved,  in  thought,  o'er  Troyt  devoted  shores. 
Or  foUow'd,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
**  That  old  man  eloquent,"  from  toil  to  toil  { 
Lingering,  with  good  Akinous,  o*er  the  tale. 
Till  the  east  redden'd,  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

So  pass'd  our  life,  till  fate,  severely  kin^. 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  disjoin'd. 
For  many  a  year :  Now  met,  to  part  no  more, 
Th*  ascendant  power,  confess'd  so  strong  of  yore. 
Stronger  by  absence,  every  thought  controls. 
And  knits,  in  perfect  unity,  our  souls. 

O,  iRELAim  !  if  the  verse,  which  thus  essays 
To  trace  our  lives  **  e'en  from  our  boyish  days," 
Delight  thy  ear,  the  world  besides  may  railr— 
I  care  not— at  th'  uninteresting  tale  t 
I  only  seek,  in  language  void  of  art, 
To  ope  my  breast,  and  pour  out  all  my  heart  i 
And,  boastful  of  thy  various  worth,  to  tell 
How  long  we  knred,  and,  thou  canst  add,  HOW  wxLL ! 

Thou  too,  MT  Homrsa  !*  if  my  wish  avail'd, 
SbouMst  praise  the  strain  that  but  for  tbee  had  fiUlM  s 


*  Since  this  edition  was  prepared  for  the  press,  the 
country  has  been  deprived  of  this  *^'ffMi^thi»d  and  en- 
lightened artisti  whose  hard  destiny  it  was  to  struggle 
with  many  dlfllculties  through  the  Intermediate  stages  of 
an  arduous  profession,  and  to  be  snatched  from  the  world 
at  the  moment  when  his  "greatness  was  a  ripeningi" 
and  the  full  reward  of  his  labours  and  hia^enius  securely 
within  his  grasp.  His  art,  by  his  untimely  fete,  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  which  will  not  easily  be  repaired ;  for  he 
was,  In  all  respects,  a  very  emhttnt  man,  and«  while  ha 
lived,  most  vigorously  supported  by  his  precept,  as  well 
as  by  the  eacample  of  his  own  productions,  those  genuine' 
principles  of  tasie  and  nature  which  the  genius  of  Rey- 
nolds first  Implanted  among  us.  But  though  BIr.  Hopp- 
ner  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  that  extraordinary  per- 
son, and  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  his  pro- 
fessional powers,  he  was  very  fer  from  his  copyist; 
occasionally,  indeed,  he  Imitated  his  manner,  and  formed 
his  pictures  on  similar  principles ;  but  what  he  thus 
borrowed  he  made  his  own  with  such  playful  Ingenuity, 
and  adorned  and  concealed  his  plagfarism  with  so  many 
winning  and  original  graces»  that  his  pardon  was  sealed 
ere  his  sentence  could  be  pronounced.  The  prevailing 
feshion  of  the  thnes,  together  with  his  own  narrow  cir- 
cumstances In  early  life,  necessarily  olrectod  his  atten- 
tion, almost  exclusively,  to  the  study  of  portralt^ntiag : 
In  a  different  situation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  genhis,  no 
less  than  his  Inclinations^  would  probably  have  led  him 
to  landsoape,  and  the  rural  and  femillar  walks  of  life ; 
for  when  he  exercised  his  talents  upon  sutijects  of  this 
nature,  he  did  it  with  so  much  ease  and  pleasure  to  him- 
self; and  was  always  so  eminently  successftd,  that  it 
fhmishes  matter  for  regret,  that  the  severe  and  harassing 
duties  of  his  principal  occupation  did  not  allow  him  mora 
frequent  opportunities  of  indulging  his  fency  In  the  pur- 
suit of  objects  so  congenial  wHh  his  feelings  and  disposi- 
tion. Ofhisexquislte  taste  in  landscape,  the  backgrounds 
which  he  occasionally  introduced  In  his  portraits  will 
alone  aflbrd  snfllcfent  evidence,  without  considering  the 
beautiful  sketches  In  chalk,  with  which  he  was  aocue> 
tomed  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  These  are  executed 
with  a  vigour  and  felicity  pecullarto  hlmseU;  and  diseover 
a  knowledge  and  cotnprebsnsion  of  landscape  which 
would  do  honour  to  a  Galnsborongh.   Indssd,  In  seveiml 
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Thou  know'st,  when  indolence  pottess'd  me  all, 
How  oft  I  roused  at  tby  inspiring  call ; 
Burst  from  the  siren's  fascinating  power, 
And  gave  the  muse  thoo  lovest  one  studious  hour. 
Proud  of  thy  friendship,  while  the  voice  of  £une 
Pursues  thy  merits  with  a  loud  acclaim, 
I  share  the  triumph ;  not  unpleased  to  see 
Our  kindred  destinies  ^^or  thou,  like  me. 
Wast  thrown  too  soon  on  the  world's  dangerous 

tide. 
To  sink  or  swim,  as  chance  might  best  decide.— 


respects,  there  appear  to  hare  been  many  points  of  simi- 
larity between  these  extraordinary  men,  not  only  in 
particular  ports  of  their  art,  bat  also  in  their  conTersa- 
tion,  disposition,  and  character. 

In  portrait,  however,  Mr.  Hoppner  was  decidedly  su- 
perior, and  so  tar  outstripped  Gainsborough  in  this  de> 
partment  of  art,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  injustice  to 
attempt  a  comparison  of  their  powers.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Mr.  Hoppner's  style  is  an  easy  and 
unaflbcted  elegance,  which  reigns  throughout  all  his 
works :  his  naturally  refined  taste  appeared  to  have  given 
hfan  almost  intuitively  an  aversion  from  every  thing 
which  bordered  on  affectation  and  vulgarity ;  and  enabled 
him  to  stamp  an  air  of  gentility  and  fashion  on  the  most 
inveterate  awkwardness  and  deformity.  Few  men  ever 
sacrificed  to  the  graces  more  liberally  or  with  greater 
success :  at  his  transforming  touch,  harshness  and  aspe- 
rity dfanpled  into  smiles,  age  lost  its  furrows  and  its 
pallid  hues,  and  swelled  on  the  sight  in  all  the  splendour 
of  youthful  exuberance.  This  power  of  improving  what 
was  placed  before  him,  without  annihilating  resemblance, 
obulned  him  a  decided  preference  to  all  the  artists  of 
his  day  among  the  fitlrer  part  of  fashionable  society,  with 
whom,  it  is  probable,  even  Sir  Joshua  himself  was  never 
so  great  a  favourite.  Reynolds  was  too  apt  to  be  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  painting  all  he  saw,  and  now  and  then  would 
maliciously  exaggerate  any  litUe  defect.  If  he  could  there- 
by increase  the  strength  of  the  character  which  he  was 
depicting.  Mr.  Hoppner  pursued  a  diflforent  plan :  he 
painted  his  beauties  not  always  exactly  as  they  appeared, 
but  as  they  wished  to  appear;  and  to  those  whose  charms 
were  **  falling  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"  his  pictures 
were  the  most  agreeable,  and  consequently  the  truest  of 
all  mirrors.  The  same  qualities  which  rendered  him  so 
highly  successful  In  his  portraits  of  women,  did  not,  per- 
haps, aflbrd  him  equal  advantages  In  those  of  the  other 
sex,  in  which  strength  and  character  ought  to  take  the 
lead  .of  almost  every  other  consideration;  his  portraits 
of  men  were  generally,  if  the  expression  be  allowable, 
too  civillied  and  genteel  to  be  very  striking  and  forcible ; 
and  In  his  constant  wish  to  represent  the  gentleman,  he 
sometimes  failed  to  delineate  the  man.  To  this  observa- 
tion, however,  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of 
his  best  works  form  very  splendid  exceptions ;  and  those 
who  have  viewed  and  attentively  examined  his  admirable 
portraits  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Spencer,  Div 
PItcalm,  Mr.  Pitt,  ftc,  may  rather  feel  inclined  to  regret 
that  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  should.  In  this 
InfUace,  have  produced  a  misapplication  of  his  powers, 
than  to  lamem  their  natural  deficiency. 

In  his  portraits  of  children  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate : 
he  entered  completely  hito  the  In&ntine  character,  and 
arranged  his  compositions  of  this  species  with  that  unaf. 
fected  ease  and  playful  grace  which  so  pleasingly  mark 
the  earty  periods  of  human  lifo.  One  great  charm  of  his 
pictures  arises  from  the  air  of  negligence  and  facility 
which  pervades  them ;  their  production  appears  to  have 
cost  no  eflbrt,  and  the  careless  boldness  of  his  handling, 
equally  removed  from  insipidity  and  handicraft,  stamps 
tlM  hand  of  a  master  upon  the  most  trifling  of  his  per- 
formances. His  colouring  is  natural,  chaste,  and  power* 
ta\f  and  his  tones,  for  the  most  part,  mellow  and  deep ; 
the  texture  of  his  flesh  is  uniformly  excellent,  and  his 
penciling  rich  and  fUll ;  his  camatlous  transparent,  fresh. 


Ms,  all  too  weak  to  gain  the  distant  land. 

The  waves  had  whelm'd,  but  that  an  ontstretchM 

hand 
Kindly  upheld,  when  now  with  fear  unnerved. 
And  still  protects  the  life  it  then  preserved. 
Thee,  powers  untried,  perhaps  unfelt  before. 
Enabled,  though  with  pain,  to  reach  the  shore, 
While  West  stood  J>y,  the  doubtful  strife  to  view. 
Nor  lent  a  friendly  arm  to  help  thee  through. 
Nor  ceased  the  struggle  there  ;  hate,  ill-suppress'd. 
Her  vantage  took  of  thy  ingenuous  breast, 

and  distinct,  yet  so  artfully  and  judiciously  broken,  that 
it  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  detea  the  delicate  pro* 
cess  bf  which  the  effect  is  accomplished.  In  die  fle^  of 
his  best  female  portraits,  in  particular,  there  is  a  imioa 
of  airiness  with  substance,  of  lustre  with  refined  sofLaeaa, 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  except  by  that  great 
original  hand,  which,  in  the  formation  of  Its  "  last,  best 
work,**  rendered  all  chance  of  rivalshlp  hopeless. 

The  absorbing  quality  of  his  principal  pursuit  seldom 
allowed  Mr.  Hoppner  to  turn  his  attention  practically  to 
the  more  elevated  departments  of  art,  yet  he  had  a  sin- 
cere respect  for  the  noble  productions  of  the  Italian 
schools,  and  the  writer  of  these  pages  still  remembers 
with  pleasure  the  enthusiastic  delight  which  he  evinced 
upon  first  entering  the  Louvre,  and  viewing  the  wonders 
of  that  magnificent  collection.— TaMe  in  the  arta  and  ele- 
gances of  life  he  possessed  in  a  very  uncommon  degree. 
It  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character,  and 
shone  alike  conspicuously,  whether  his  talents  were 
exercised  upon  music  or  painting.  In  writing  or  conver- 
satlon.  His  colloquial  powers,  indeed,  have  not  often 
been  excelled ;  for,  In  his  happiest  moments,  there  was 
a  novelty  of  Uiuught,  a  playful  brilliancy,  and  a  boundless 
fertility  of  invention,  which  affixed  to  all  he  uttered  the 
stamp  of  originality  and  genius,  and  delighted  every 
hearer.— Sometimes,  indeed,  he  indulged  in  a  severity  of 
sarcasm,  which,  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  make 
allowances  for  the  quick  perceptions  and  irritable  feel- 
ings of  genius,  appeared  to  panake  somewhat  too  much 
of  bitterness  and  asperity ;  possibly,  when  engaged  In 
mixed  society,  (his  notion  might  not  be  altogether  vokl 
of  foundation ;  but  they  who  were  accustomed  to  enjoy 
his  company  under  different  circumstances,  amid  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  retirement,  when  his  mind  vraa 
free  from  the  little  cares  and  fretting  incidents  of  Um 
world,  and  his  character  and  feelings  were  allowed  their 
full  scope,  will  ever  remember,  with  a  sensation  of  min- 
gled sorrow  and  delight,  the  fancy,  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  sentimental  tenderness,  which,  on  such  occasions, 
breathed  throu^out  his  discourse.  His  education  bed 
been  neglected :  such,  however,  was  the  energy  and  acti- 
vhy  of  his  mind,  tliat  this  original  defect  was  visible  only 
to  the  few  who  were  In  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  him.  He  read  much,  and  with  discrimination  ami 
ji:^gment :  the  best  English  authors  were  familiar  to  hiru ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  conversation  into  which 
he  could  not  enter  wiUi  advantage,  or  a  subject,  however 
remote  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  which  his  taste  could 
not  embellish,  and  his  knowledge  illustrate. 

He  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1810,  of  a  lingering  ■■H 
doubtful  disease,  at  the  age  of  fifly.one  years.  In  the 
early  progress  of  his  complaint,  he  did  not  appear  to 
entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  its  fiual  termination  ;  bat 
a  few  months  previously  to  his  death,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  following  affecting  incident,  that  he  was  Iblly  aenei- 
ble  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  Toward  the  cloee 
of  autumn,  as  he  was  walking  on  the  sunny  side  of  St. 
James's-square,  which,  from  hs  warm  and  sheltered  aitiia- 
tion,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  he  was  met  I7  a 
near  relation  of  the  writer,  who,  after  accompanying  hhn 
for  a  short  distance,  prepsred  to  quit  him.  **  No ;  don\ 
go  yet,"  said  he,  '^  my  good  fellow ;  suy  and  take  another 
turn  or  two  with  me.— I  like  to  walk  in  the  decline  of  the 
last  summer's  sun  which  I  shall  ever  live  10  et^joy.*' 
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Where  Mving  wisdom  yet  had  placed  no  screen. 
And  eTeiy  word,  and  every  thought  was  seen. 

To  darken  all  thy  life. Tis  past :  more  bright. 

Through  the  disparting  gloom,  thou  strikest  the 

sight; 
While  baffled  malice  hastes  thy  powers  to  own. 
And  wonders  at  the  worth  so  long  unknown  ! 

I  too,  whose  voice  no  claims  but  truth's  e*er  moved. 
Who  long  have  seen  thy  merits,  long  have  loved, 
Yet  loved  in  silence,  lest  the  rout  should  say. 
Too  partial  friendship  tuned  th'  applausive  lay. 
Now,  now  that  all  conspire  thy  name  to  raise, 
Ibj  join  the  shout  of  unsuspected  praise. 

Go  then,  since  the  long  struggle  now  is  o'er. 
And  envy  can  obstruct  thy  fame  no  more. 
With  ardent  hand  thy  magic  toil  pursue. 
And  pour  fresh  wonders  on  the  raptured  view.— > 
One  SUIT  is  set,  one  gloeious  smr,  whose  rays 
Long  gladden 'd  Britain  with  no  common  blaze  i 
0  mayst  thou  soon  (for  clouds  begin  to  rise) 
Assert  his  station  in  the  eastern  skies, 
Glow  with  his  fires,  and  give  the  world  to  see 
Another  Rctvoum  risen,  kt  nuxzco,  in  thee  ! 

But  whither  roves  the  muse  ?    I  but  design'd 
To  note  the  few  whose  praise  delights  my  mind ; 
But  friendship's  power  has  drawn  the  verse  astray. 
Wide  from  its  aim,  a  long  but  flowery  way. 
Yet  one  remains,  oirE  hame  for  ever  dear. 
With  whom,  conversing  many  a  happy  year, 
34 


I  mark'd  with  secret  joy  the  opening  bloom 
Of  virtue,  prescient  6f  the  fruits  to  come. 
Truth,  honour,  rectitude.—^  !  while  thy  breast. 
My  Belgrave  !  of  its  every  wish  possess'd, 
Swells  with  its  recent  transports,  recent  fears. 
And  tenderest  titles  strike  yet  charm  thy  ears. 
Say,  wilt  thou  from  thy  feelings  pause  a  while. 
To  view  my  humble  labours  with  a  smile  ? 
Thou  wilt :  for  still  tis  thy  delight  to  praise. 
And  still  thy  fond  apiAause  has  crown'd  my  toys. 

Here  then  I  rest ;  soothed  with  the  hope  to  prove 
The  approbation  of  "  the  few  I  love," 
Join'd  (for  ambitious  thoughts  will  sometimes 

rise) 
To  the  kind  sufferance  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Thus  happy,— I  can  leave,  with  tranquil  breast. 
Fashion's  loud  praise  to  Laura  and  the  rest. 
Who  rhyme  and  rattle,  innocent  of  thought. 
Nor  know  that  nothing  can  proceed  from  naught 
Thus  happy,— I  can  view,  unruffled,  Miles 
Twist  into  splay-foot  doggrel  all  St  Giles, 
Edwin  spin  paragraphs  with  Vau^^ian's  whole 

skiU 
Este,  rapt  in  nonsense,  gnaw  his   gray  goose 

quill. 
Merry  in  dithyrambics  rave  his  wrongs, 
And  Weston,  foaming  from  Pope's  odious  songs, 
**  Much  injured  Weston,"  vent  in  odet  his  grief. 
And  fly  to  Urban  for  a  short  lelieL 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


RoBEXT  Busm,  the  SOD  of  William  Burnes,  or 
Bumess,  wu  bom  on  the  25th  of  January,  1769,  in 
a  chiy-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
'of  the  town  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  who 
was  a  gardener  and  small  farmer,  appears  to  hare 
been  a  man  highly  and  deservedly,  respected,  and 
Bums'  description  of  him  as  <*  the  saint,  the  father, 
and  the  husband,'*  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
attests  the  affectionate  reverence  with  which  he 
regarded  him.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  Robert  was 
sent  to  a  small  school  at  Alloway  Miln,  then  super- 
intended by  a  teacher  named  Campbell ;  but  who, 
retiring  shortly  «fter,  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  John 
Murdoch.  Under  the  tuitbn  of  this  gentleman,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  made  rapid  progress  in  read- 
ing, spoiling,  and  writing ;  and  though,  to  use  his 
own  words,  **  it  cost  the  schooknaster  some  thrash- 
ings," be  soon  became  an  excellent  English  scholar. 
A  lore  of  reading  and  a  thirst  for  general  knowledge 
were  observable  at  an  early  age ;  and  before  he  had 
attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  read  Salmon's 
and  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammars,  the  Lives  of 
Hannibal  and  Wallace,  The  Spectator,  Pope's  Works, 
■ome  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  TuU  and  Dickson  on 
Agriculture,  Tooke's  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on 
theUnderstaiiding,Stackhouse'B  History  of  the  Bible, 
The  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  Hervey's  Meditations,  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Songs.  .These  works  formed  the  'vdiole  of 
his  collection,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore ;  but  his  brother  Gilbert  adds  to  this 
list  Derham's  Physioo  and  Astro-Theology,  and  a 
few  other  works.  Of  this  varied  assortment,  **  the 
Collection  of  Songs,"  says  the  poet  himself,  **  was 
my  vade-mteum,  I  pored  over  them,  driving  my 
cait,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse  by 
verse }  carefully  noticing  the  true  tender  and  sub- 
lime, from  affectatbn  or  fustian;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  owe  to  this  practice  mych  of  my  critic- 
crafty  such  as  it  is." 

With  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  remained  for  about 
two  years,  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  which  the 
oreceptor  himself  took  lessons  in  the  French  lan- 
i^age,  and  communicated  the  instructions  he  re- 
leived  to  his  pupil,  who,  in  a  short  time,  obtained 
%  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  enable  him  to 
tead  and  understand  any  prose  author  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  facility  with  which  he  acquired  the 
French  induced  him  to  commence  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  but  whether  from  want  of  diligence  or  of 
time,  or  that  he  found  the  task  more  irksome  than 
be  anticipated,  he  soon  abandoned  his  design  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Romans. 


Mr.  Murdoch  having  been  compelled  to  leave  Ayr, 
in  consequence  of  some  inadvertent  expressions 
directed  against  Dr.  Dalrymple,  the  elder  Bums 
himself  undertook,  for  a  time,  the  tuition  of  his 
family.  When  Robert,  however,  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  and  Gilbert, "  week 
about,  during  the  summer  quarter,"  to  a  parish 
school,  by  which  means  they  alternately  improved 
themselves  in  writing,  and  assisted  their  parents 
in  the  labours  of  a  small  farm.  ■  According  to  oar 
poet's  own  account,  he,  as  he  says,  first  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme  a  little  before  he  had  attained  his 
sixteenth  year.  The  inspirer  of  his  rouse  was  love, 
the  object  of  which  he  describes  as  a  *<  bonnie,  sweet, 
sonsie  lass,**  whose  charms  he  was  anxious  to  cele- 
brate in  verse.  **  I  was  not  so  presumptuous,"  he 
says, «  as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses  like 
printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had  Greek  and 
Latin ;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song  which  was  said  to 
be  composed  by  a  small  country  laird's  son,  on  one 
of  his  Other's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love ; 
and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well 
as  he !  for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep,  and 
cast  peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had 
no  more  scholar-craft  than  myselL  Thus  with  me 
began  love  and  poetry." 

The  production  alluded,  to  is  the  Uttle  ballad 
commencing^ 

O !  once  I  lovad  a  bonnie  lass, 
which  Bums  himself  characterized  as  *<  a  very  poe- 
'liie  and  silly  performance ;"  yet,  adds  Mr.  Lockhait, 
it  contains,  here  and  there,  lines  of  which  be  need 
hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
**ln  mj  seventeenth  year,"  says  Bums,  **  to  give 
my  manners  a  brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing- 
schooL  My  father  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy 
against  these  meetings,  and  my  going  was,  what  to 
this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to  his  wishes." 
Then,  referring  to  his  views  in  life,  he  continues^ 
*<  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  an 
aim.  I  had  felt  early  some  stirrings  of  ambition, 
but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cy- 
clops round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  The  only  two 
openings  by  which  I  could  enter  the  temple  of  for- 
tune, were  the  gate  of  niggardly  economy,  or  the 
path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The  first 
is  so  contracted  an  aperture,  I  never  could  squeeze 
mjTself  into  it :  the  last  I  always  hated — there  was 
contamination  in  the  very  entrance.  Thus  aban- 
doned to  no  view  or  aim  in  life,  with  a  strong  mppt- 
tite  for  sociability,  as  well  from  native  hilarity  as 
from  a  pride  of  observation  and  remark ;  a  consti- 
tutional melancholy,  or  hjrpocondriacism,  that  made 
me  fly  from  solitude  {  add  to  these  incentives  to 
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Mdal  life,  my  reputation  for  bookiA  knowledge,  a 
certain  wild  logical  talent,  and  a  strength  of  thongiit 
mmethmg  like  the  rudiments  of  good  sense  {  and  it 
will  not  seem  surprising  that  I  was  generally  a 
weleone  goett  whwe  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder 
that  always,  where  two  or  three  met  together,  there 
was  I  among  them."  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
totered  recklessly  upon  a  dissipated  career,  giving 
loose  to  his  passions,  and  indulging  his  taste  for 
hteratore  with  as  much  irregularity  and  skill  as  he 
ipplied  himself  to  the  plough,  the  scythe,  and  the 
reaping-hook.  To  use  his  own  expression,  <*  Vive 
l^mour,  et  Tire  la  bagatelle,*'  were  his  sole  prin- 
ciples of  action.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  passed 
some  time  at  a  school,  where  he  learnt  mensuration, 
snrreying,  4k.,  and  also  improved  himself  in  other 
respects,  particularly  in  composition)  which  he 
•ttribates  chiefly  to  a  perusalof  a  collection  of  letters, 
by  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

In  his  twenty-third  year,  partly,  as  he  says, 
throogh  wfahn,  and  partly  that  he  wished  to  set 
tbout  doing  something  in  life,  he  entered  the  service 
ef  a  flax-dresser,  at  Irvine,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing his  trade ;  but  an  accidental  fire,  which  burnt 
down  the  shop,  put  an  end  to  his  speculations.  After 
his  &ther*s  death,  which  occurred  in  February,  1784, 
he  took  the  £urm  of  Mossgiel,  in  conjunction  with 
hb  brother  Gilbert  "  I  entered  on  it,"  says  Bums, 
"with  Hfirm  resolution, 'Come,  go  to,  I  will  be 
wise !'  Jl  read  ftirming  books ;  I  calculated  crops  ; 
I  attend*  maikets ;  and,  in  short,  in  spite  of  *  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,'  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  a  wise  man ;  but,  the  first  year,  from 
unfortunately  buying  bad  seed, — the  second,  from 
a  hte  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  This  overset 
an  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned  <  like  the  dog  to  his 
Tomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire.' "  In  other  words,  he  resigned 
^  share  of  the  farm  to  his  brother,  and  returned 
to  habits  of  intemperance  and  irregularity.  It  was 
doring  bis  occupation  of  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  that 
Boras  first  became  acquainted  with  Jane  Armour, 
his  future  wife.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
spectable mason,  in  the  village  of  Mouchline,  where 
ifae  was  at  the  time  the  reigning  toast  The  con- 
leqaence  of  this  acquaintance,  which  quickly  ri- 
pened into  mutual  love,  was  soon  such  that  the 
connexion  could  no  longer  be  concealed  j  and,  though 
the  details  of  this  story  are,  perhaps,  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  known,  it  seems,  at  least,  certain,  that 
Boras  was  anxious  to  shield  the  partner  of  his  im- 
pradence  to  the  utmost  in  his  power.  It  was,  there- 
fore, agreed  between  them,  that  he  should  give  her 
a  written  acknowledgment  of  marriage,  and  then 
hnmediately  sail  for  Jamaica,  and  push  his  fortune 
there,  and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  father 
until  her  plighted  husband  had  the  means  of  support- 
fakg  a  fomily.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  lady^  father;  who,  having  but  a  veiy 
nidifrerent  opinion  of  Bums*s  general  character,  was 
not  to  be  appeased,  and  prevailed  on  his  daughter 
to  destroy  the  document,  which  was  the  only  evi- 
dence of  her  marriage.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jane  Armour  became  tiie  mother  of  twins,  ttnd  the 
poet  was  summoned  by  the  parish  olBcers  to  find 
iteority  for  the  maintenance  of  children  which  he 


had  thus  been  prevented  from  legitiaatisittg  accord- 
ing to  the  Scottish  law. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  closely  on  insanity^ 
Bums  now  resolved  to  fly  the  country ;  and,  after 
some  trouble,  he  agreed  with  Dt.  Douglas,  who  had 
an  estate  in  Jamaica,  to  go  thither  as  overseer. 
Before  sailing,  however,  he  was  advised,  by  his 
friends,  to  publish  his  poems  by  subscription,  in 
order  to  provide  him  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage, 
and  he  consented  to  this  expedient,  as  an  experi- 
ment which  could  not  injure,  and  might  essentially 
benefit  him.  Subscribers'  names  were  obtained  for 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  six  huB- 
dred  were  printed.  The  collection  was  very  fovouv- 
ably  received  by  the  public,  and  the  author  realized, 
all  expenses  deducted,  a  profit  of  about  twenty 
pounds.  *<  This  sum,"  says  he,  *<  came  very  seasouF 
ably  s  as  I  was  thinJdng  of  indenting  myself,  iat 
want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as 
I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  that  was 
to  waft  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  pas- 
sage in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde  I 
for 

***Hungr7  ruin  had  me  In  the  wind.' 

**  1  had  been  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to 
covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill- 
advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of 
the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell 
of  my  few  firiends ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock  j  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonfak— The  Gloomy  Night  is 
Gathering  Fast ;  when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blackk>ek 
to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by 
opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition.'* 
This  was  a  recommendation  to  him  to  proceed  to 
Edinburgh,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  se- 
cond edition  of  his  poems }  and  he  accordingly  turned 
his  course  to  the  Scotch  metropolis,  which  he  reached 
in  September,  1786.  He  had  already  been  noticed 
with  much  kindness  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  the 
celebrated  Professor  Stewart  and  his  kuly.  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  and  others  ;  and  his  personal  appearance  and 
demeanour  exceeding  the  expectation  that  had  been 
formed  of  them,  he  soon  became  an  object  of  gene- 
ral curiosity  and  interest,  and  was  an  acceptable 
guest  in  the  gayest  and  highest  circles.  He  also 
received,  from  the  literati  of  the  day,  every  trilrate 
of  praise  which  the  roost  sanguine  author  couM 
desire. 

Edinburgh,  says  Dr.  Currie,  oontained,  at  this 
period,  many  men  of  considerable  talents,  who  were 
not  the  most  conspicuous  for  temperance  and  regu- 
larity. Bums  entered  into  several  parties  of  this 
description  with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  generous  affectfon,  and  brilliant  ima- 
gination, fitted  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  associa* 
tions  t  and,  by  indulging  himself  in  these  festive 
recreations,  he  gradually  kist  a  great  portion  of 
his  relish  for  the  purer  pleasures  to  be  found  in'the 
circles  of  taste,  elegance,  a|id  literature.  He  saw 
his  danger,  and,  at  times,  formed  resolutions  to  guard 
against  it  {  but  he  had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  dis* 
sipation,  and  was  home  along  its  stream. 

After  having  sojourned  for  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Seottish  metropolis,  and  acqufred  a  sum  of  money 
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Bion  than  sufficient  for  his  present  denuuids,  he  de- 
termined to  grmtify  a  desire  he  had  long  entertained 
of  visiting  some  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of 
his  native  country.  For  this  purpose  he  left  Edin- 
burgh on  the  6th  of  May,  1787 }  and  after  visiting 
various  places  celebrated  in  the  rural  songs  of  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  his  family  in  Mossgiel,  where 
be  arrived  about  the  8th  of  July.  The  reception 
he  met  with  at  home  was  enthusiastic ;  and  a^iong 
those  who  were  now  willing  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance, was  the  family  of  Jane  Armour,  with  whom 
Bums  was  speedily  reconciled.  After  remaining 
for  a  few  days  only  at  Mossgiel,  he  made  a  short 
tour  to  Inveiary,  and  afterward  to  the  highlands, 
whence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  remained 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1787-8, 
again  entering  freely  into  society  and  dissipation. 
Having  settled  with  his  publi8her,in  February,  1788, 
he  was  delisted  to  find  there  was  a  balance  due 
to  him,  as  the  actual  profit  of  his  poems,  of  nearly 
600/.  At  this  juncture,  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
*^  with  a  bruised  limb,  extended  on  a  cushion  ;**  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  he  rode 
to  Mossgiel,  advanced  his  brother  Gilbert  (who  was 
struggling  with  many  difficulties)  the  sum  of  200/., 
married  Jane  Armour,  and,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  capital,  took  the  farm  of  ElUesland,  on  the  banks 
of  tile  Nith,  six  miles  above  Dumfries. 
.  A  short  time  previously  to  this,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  Bums  had  obtained,  through  a  friend, 
an  appointment  in  the  excise }  but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  making  use  of  his  commission  except  on 
some  reverse  of  fortune.  He  now  took  possession 
of  his  farm }  but  as  the  house  required  rebuilding, 
Mrs.  Bums  could  not,  for  some  time,  remove  thither, 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  imfortunate,  as  it  caused 
him  to  lead  a  very  irregular  and  unsettled  life. 
The  determination,  which  he  had  formed,  of  aban- 
doning his  dissipated  pursuits  was  broken  in  upon, 
and  his  industry  was  frequently  intenrupted  by  vi- 
siting his  family  in  Ayrshire.  As  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  a  single  day's  joumey,  he  generally 
.spent  a  night  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions, falling  into  company,  all  his  resolutions  were 
forgotten.  Temptation  also  awaited  him  nearer 
home :  he  was  received  at  the  tables  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  these 
■ocial  parties  too  often  seduced  him  from  the  labours 
of  his  farm,  and  his  domestic  duties,  in  which  the 
h^piness  and  welfare  of  his  family  were  now  in- 
volved. Mrs.  Bums  joined  her  husband  at  Ellies- 
land,  in  November,  1788 ;  and  as  she  had,  during 
the  autumn,  lain-in  of  twins,  they  had  now  five 
children — four  boys  and  a  girL  On  this  occasion, 
Bums  resumed,  at  times,  the  occupation  of  a  labour- 
er, and  found  neither  his  strength  nor  his  skill  im- 
paired. Sentiments  of  independence  cheered  his 
mind,— pictures  of  domestic  content  and  peace  rose 
on  his  imaginaidon,— and  a  few  **  golden  days'* 
passed  away^-the  happiest,  perhaps,  which  he  had 
ever  experienced.  But  these  were  not  long  to  last ; 
the  farming  speculation  was  soon  looked  on  with 
despondence,  and  neglected  i  and  the  excise  became 
the  only  resource.  In  this  capad^,  in  reference 
to  which  beggarly  provision  for  their  bard,  BIr. 
Coleridge  indignantly  calls  upon  his  friend  Lamb, 


to  gather  a  wreath  of  *<  henbane-nettles  and  night- 


•* To  twine 

The  iUustrioQsbrowof  Scotch  nobility,** 

poor  Bums  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact 
with  low  associates,  and  intemperance  soon  became 
his  tyrant  Unable  to  reconcile  the  two  occupations, 
his  farm  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his 
servants,  and  agriculture  but  seldom  occupied  hie 
thoughts.  Meantime,  there  were  seldom  wanting 
persons  to  lead  him  to  a  tavem ;  to  applaud  the 
sallies  of  his  wit ;  and  to  witness  at  once  the  strength 
and  degradation  of  his  genius.  The  c<m9equences 
may  be  easily  imagined :  at  the  expiration  of  about 
three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  lease, 
and  to  rely  upon  his  income  of  70/.  per  annum,  as 
an  exciseman,  till  he  should  obtain  promotion.  With 
this  intention,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  Dum- 
fries, about  the  end  of  the  year  1791.  In  1792,  he 
contributed  to  Thomson's  collection  of  Scottish 
songs ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  formed  a  sort  of 
book  society  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  appears  to  have  given  offence  to  the  board 
of  excise,  by  some  intemperate  conduct  and  expres- 
sions relative  to  the  French  revolution,  particularly 
in  attempting  to  send  a  captured  smuggler  as  a 
present  to  the  French  convention  ;  and  an  inquiry 
was  in  consequence  instituted  into  his  conduct. 
The  result  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable ;  but 
an  impression,  injurious  to  Bums,  was  still  left  upon 
the  minds  of  the  commissioners,  and  he  was  told 
that  his  promotion ,  which  was  deferred,  must  depend 
on  his  future  behaviour.  This  seems  to  have  moc^ 
tifiecl  him  keenly,  and  to  have  made  him  feel  his 
dependent  situation  as  a  degradation  to  his  future 
fame.  **  Often,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman, 
giving  an  account  of  the  above  circumstances,  **  in 
blasting  anticipation,  have  I  listened  to  some  future 
hackney  scribbler,  with  heavy  malice  of  savage 
stupidit>-,  exultingly  asserting  that  Bums,  notwith- 
standing the  fanfaronade  of  independence  to  be  found 
in  his  works,  and  after  having  been  held  up  to  public 
view  and  to  public  estimation  as  a  nutn  of  aome 
genius,  yet  quite  destitute  of  resources  withiu  him- 
self to  support  his  borrowed  dignity,  dwindled  into 
a  paltry  exciseman ;  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his 
insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits, 
and  among  the  lowest  of  mankind." 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  board  of  excise  did 
not  altogether  neglect  Bums,  who  was,  the  year 
previous  to  his  death,  permitted  to  act  as  a  supers 
visor.  From  October,  1795,  to  the  January  follow- 
ing, illness  confined  him  to  his  house ;  but,  going 
out  a  few  days  after,  he  imprudently  dined  at  a 
tavem,  and  retumed  home  about  three  o'clock  in 
a  very  cold  morning,  benumbed  and  intoxicated. 
This  occasioned  a  severe  relapse,  and  he  soon  him- 
self became  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sink- 
ing, and  his  death  approachii^.  He,  however,  re- 
paired to  Brow,  in  Annandale,  to  try  the  effects  of 
sea-bathing  I  which,  though  it  relieved  his  rheuma- 
tic pains,  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  accession  of 
fever,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  his  own  house 
in  Dumfries,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1796.  He  remained 
for  three  days  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  accompanied 
by  occasional  delirium,  and  expired  on  the  21st  q£ 
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JqIj,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  tge.  He  was 
mterred,  with  military  hononn,  by  the  Dumfries 
Tolimteers,  to  which  body  he  belong,  and  his  re- 
mains were  followed  to  the  grave  by  nearly  ten 
thousand  spectators.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  sons, 
tar  whom  thfe  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  opened  a 
rabscription,  which,  in  itself  considerable,  was  aug- 
mented by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of  his  works, 
m  four  volumes,  octavo,  published  in  1800,  by  Dr. 
Cuirie,  with  a  life  of  the  poet 

Bums  was  within  two  inches  of  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  robust,  yet  agile  frame ;  a  finely  formed  face, 
and  an  uncommonly  interesting  countenance.  His 
well-raised  forehead  indicated  great  intellect,  and 
his  eyes  are  described  as  having  been  large,  dark, 
and  full  of  ardour  and  animation.  His  conversation 
was  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and  occasionally  dis- 
played profound  thought,  and  reflections  equally 
serious  and  sensible  ;  for  no  one  possessed  a  finer 
discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  Though 
his  moral  aberrations,  for  which  he  felt  the  keenest 
ranorse,  have  been  exaggerated,  the  latter  years  of 
hb  life  were  undoubtedly  disgraceful,  both  to  the 
man  and  to  the  poet ;  yet,  amid  his  career  of  intem- 
perance, he  preserved  a  warmth  and  generosity  of 
heart,  and  an  independence  of  mind  not  less  surpris- 
ing or  peculiar  than  his  genius. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Bums,  gives  several 
instances,  which  show  that "  be  shrunk  with  horror 
and  k»>H«»^g  from  all  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation, 
BO  matter  to  whom.**  In  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomson,  enclosing  him  51.  for  some  of  his  songs, 
he  says,  **  I  assure  you,  ray  dear  sir,  that  you  truly 
hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  parceL  It  degrades 
me  in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
laTour  of  affectation  t  but,  as  to  any  more  traffic  of 
that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  by  that  honour 
which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert  Bums*s 
mtegrity— on  the  least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indig- 
nantly spurn  the  by-past  transaction,  and  from  that 
moment  eommence  entire  stranger  to  you.*' — ^The 
IbUowing  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  his  character  of 
m^tnffff^mn^^  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal,  who  saw  him  at  Thomhill  fair.  *<  An  in- 
fbraiation,'*  he  nys,  **  had  been  lodged  against  a  poor 
widow  wdhian,  o(  the  name  of  Kate  Wilson,  who 
had  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country  friends 
with  a  draught  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of 
whisky,  on  this  village  jubilee.  I  saw  him  enter 
her  door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an  imme- 
diate seixnre  of  a  certain  gray  beard  and  barrel, 
which,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  contained  the 
contraband  oomJnodities  our  bard  was  in  quest  of. 


A  nod,  accompanied  by  a  significant  movement  of 
the  forefinger,  brought  Kate  to  the  doorway  or  trance, 
and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  following  words 
distinctly  uttered  : — *  Kate,  are  ye  mad  ?  D'ye  no 
ken  that  the  supervisor  and  me  will  be  in  upon  you 
in  the  course  of  forty  minutes  ?  6uid-by  to  ye  at 
present'  Bums  was  in  the  street,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  in  an  instant )  and  I  had  reason  to 
know  that  his  friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It 
saved  a  poor  widow  woman  from  a  fine  of  several 
pounds.**— Though  totally  free  from  presumption, 
in  the  presence  of  the  superiop  circles  of  society  to 
which  he  was  admitted,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  strongly  and  boldly.  A  certain 
well-known  provincial  bore,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  de- 
scribes him,  having  left  a  tavera-party,  of  which 
Bums  was  one,  he,  the  bard,  immediately  demanded 
a  bumper,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said, 
**  I  give  you  the  health,  gentlemen  all,  of  the  waiter 
that  called  my  Lord  ^^  out  of  the  room.**  He 
was  no  mean  extemporizer ;  and  the  following  verse 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him,  in  a  song, 
in  allusion  to  one  of  the  company  who  had  been 
boasting,  somewhat  preposterously,  of  his  aristo- 
cratic acquaintances : 

<*  Of  lordly  acquainuuice  you  boast, 

And  the  dukes  that  you  dined  wi'  yestreen, 
Tet  an  insect's  an  Insect  at  most. 
Though  it  crawl  un  the  curl  of  a  queen.** 

The  poetry  of  Bums,  who  has  acquired  almost  equal 
fiune  by  his  prose,  is  now  too  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  appreciated,  to  require  further  analysis 
or  criticism.  «  Fight,  who  will,  about  words  and 
forms,"  says  Bjrron,  **  Bums's  rank  is  in  the  first 
class  of  his  art  ;**  but,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  observes, 
•*  to  accumulate  all  that  has  been  said  of  Bums, 
even  by  men  like  himself,  of  the  first  order,  would 
fill  a  volume.**  We  shall  concltide,  therefore,  with 
an  observation  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  **  viewing 
him  merely  as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  another 
regret  connected  writh  his  name,  than  that  his  pro- 
ductions, with  all  their  merit,  foil  short  of  the  talents 
which  he  possessed.*' 

Buros*s  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  honestly 
drawn  by  his  own  pen,  in  the  serio-comic  epitaph, 
written  on  himself,  concluding  with  the  following 
verse: — 

**  Reader,  attend— whether  thy  soul 
Soars  &ncy'8  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  puraoit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  self<ontrol. 
Is  wisdom's  root" 
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THE  TWA  DOGS, 

A  TALE. 

TwAS  in  thit  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 
Thtt  bears  the  name  o*  Auld  King  coil. 
Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Forgather'd  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  I'll  name,  they  ca*d  him  Cctar, 
Was  keepit  for  his  honour's  pleasure! 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
Show'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs  $ 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad. 
Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  letter'd,  braw  brasff  collar, 
Show'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar ; 
But  though  he  was  o'  high  degree, 
The  fient  a  pride,  na  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin. 
E'en  wi'  a  tinkler-gypsey's  messin. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie, 
But  he  wad  stawnt,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
And  stroant  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him. 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,* 
Was  made  lang  syne— Lord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithfu'  tyke, 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face, 
Aye  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black  j 
Hii  gawde  tail,  wi'  upward  curl, 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdles  wi'  a  swurl. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuflPd  and  snowkit, 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit } 
Whyles  scour'd  awa'  in  lang  excursion. 
An'  worry'd  ither  in  diversion  ; 
Until  wi'  daffin  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down, 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 

CJESAS. 

I've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have  $ 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv'd  ava. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents. 
His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a'  his  stents  { 


*  Cuchnllla's  dog  in  Owlan's  FlQgal. 


He  rises  when  be  likes  himsel  i 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 

He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca's  his  horse  $ 

He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse 

As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  through  the  steeks, 

The  yeUow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks.'^ 

Frae  mom  to  e'en  it's  naught  but  toiling. 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling ; 
An'  though  the  gentry  first  are  stechin. 
Yet  e'en  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sicklike  trashtrie, 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee  blastlt  wonner. 
Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner. 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian' : 
An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension. 

LUATH. 

Trowth,  Cesar,  whyles  they're  fasht  eneqghi 
A  cottar  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggiu  a  dyke. 
Baring  a  quarr}',  and  sic  like. 
Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 
An'  naught  but  his  ban'  darg,  to  keep 
Them  right  and  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasten. 
Like  loss  o*  health,  or  want  o'  masters, 
iTe  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer. 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  an*  hunger; 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  yet. 
They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented } 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hizzies. 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 


But  then  to  see  how  ye're  negleckit, 
How  hufi^d,  and  cufTd,  and  disrespeckit  f 
L'-<],  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  fo'k. 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brnck. 

I've  noticed  on  our  laird's  court-day. 
An*  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae. 
Poor  tenant  bodies  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash : 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear. 
Hell  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear  t 
While  they  maun  staun',  wi'  aspect  humble. 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble. 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches  $ 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  ? 


They're  nae  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  thinks 
Though  constantly  on  poortith's  brink : 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight. 
The  view  ot  gies  them  little  fright 

Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided. 
They're  aye  in  less  or  mair  provided ; 
An'  though  fatigued  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  restt  a  sweet  en^joyment 
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The  detrest  comfbrt  o'^flieir  liTes, 
Their  ^rushie  wetns  an'  fiitiilii'  wivM } 
The  pnttling  tilings  are  jnst  their  pride. 
Hot  sweetena  a'  tbeir  fire  tide. 

An'  wiijles  tnvJpennie  worth  o*  nappy 
Cu  mak  the  bodies  unco  h^ipy ; 
They  bj  aside  tiieir  priTate  cares, 
Tb  mend  the  kirk  and  state  allkirs  i 
Thejll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  foij  in  their  breasts. 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  coming, 
An*  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak-£Ked  HaUowmass  returns, 
Thej  get  the  joTial,  ranting  kirns. 
When  rnral  life,  o'  ev'ry  station, 
Unite  in  common  recreation } 
Love  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  BGrth, 
Foigets  there's  care  npo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins. 
They  bar  the  door  on  firosty  winds  $ 
The  nappj  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream. 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam } 
The  lontin  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill. 
Are  handed  round*  wi'  richt  guid  will  | 
The  cantie  anld  folks  craokin  cronse. 
The  yoong  anes  rantin  through  the  housey— 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fiun  to  see  them. 
That  I  for  joy  hae  baddt  wi'  them. 

Still  iVs  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said, 
8k  game  is  now  owre  aften  play'd. 
There's  monie  a  creditable  stod, 
C  decent,  honest,  fowsont  fo'k. 
Are  riiren  out  baith  root  and  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wfaa  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
In  £iTour  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha,  yiblins,  thrang  a-parUamentin, 
For  Britain^  guid  his  saul  indentin— 


Haiti^  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it; 
For  Biitain'k  guid !  guid  faith !  I  doubt  it, 
Say  lather,  gaun  as  premiers  lead  him, 
Aa'  sajring  ay  or  no's  they  bid  him. 
At  opoas  an'  plays  parading. 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading  i 
Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 
To  make  a  tour,  an'  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  ban  ton,  an'  see  the  warl'. 
# 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails  { 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout. 
To  thrum  guitars,  and  fecht  wi'  nowt  { 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
Wb-ie-hunting  among  groves  o'  myrtles  $ 
Then  bouses  drumly  German  water. 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fatter, 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows, 
Lore-gifts  of  carnival  feignoras. 
For  Britain's  guid  !  for  her  destruction ! 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  Action. 


Hech  man !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last ! 

0  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  kintra  sports. 
It  wa'd  for  every  ane  be  better. 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  and  the  cotter ! 
For  thae  frank,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows  s 
Except  for  breakin  o'  their  timmer. 
Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limmer. 
Or  shootin  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  fo'k. 

But  will  ye  tell  me.  Master  Cesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life's  a  life  o'  pleasure  ? 
Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them. 
The  vera  thought  ot  need  na  fear  them. 


L — d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  where  I  am. 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 

It's  true  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat. 
Through  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat ; 
They've  nae  aair  wark  to  craze  their  banes. 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  gripes  an'  granes : 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
They  make  enow  themselves  to  vex  them} 
An'  aye  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them. 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them. 
A  coun^  fellow  at  the  pleugh. 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  eneuj^  | 
A  kintra  lassie  at  her  wheel. 
Her  dizzens  done,  she's  unco  weelt 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'ndown  want  o'  wark  are  curst 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy ; 
Though  d^il  haet  ails  them,  yet  uneaqri 
Their  days,  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless  i 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless  i 
An'  e'en  their  sports,  their  balls  an'  races. 
Their  galloping  through  public  places. 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches  i 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  wh-iing, 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters, 
Aj  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither. 
They're  a'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie. 
They  sip  the  scandal  portion  pretty ; 
Or  lee-Ung  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictured  beuks  s 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard. 
An'  cheat  like  onie  unhang'd  bladq^uard. 

Thereli  some  exception,  man  an'  woman  $ 
But  this  is  gentry's  lifo  in  common. 
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Bj  this,  the  mm  was  out  o*  sight. 
An'  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night ! 
The  btun-clock  hununM  wi*  lazy  drone  | 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i'  the  loan  { 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs. 
Rejoiced  they  were  na  men  but  dogs  { 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way. 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


DEATH  AND  DR.  HORNBOOK. 

A  TRUE  STOET. 

Son  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end, 
And  some  great  lies  were  hever  penn'd, 
E'en  ministers,  they  hae  been  kennM 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid,  at  times  to  vend, 

And  nailt  wi*  Scriptoie. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell. 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befell. 
Is  just  as  true's  the  deil's  in  h-11 

Or  Dublin  city  t 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

*S  a  muckle  pity. 
The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 
I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 
I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 

To  free  the  ditches; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  aye 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre  i 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  power, 

I  set  mysel  t 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  oou'd  na  tell. 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
And  toddlin  down  on  Willie's  mill. 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker  i 
Though  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 

I  there  wi'  something  did  forgather. 
That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 
An  awfu'  sithe,  out-owre  ae  showther, 

Clear-dangling,  hang  $ 
A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa. 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw. 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava ! 

And  then,  its  shanks. 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks. 

**  Guid-e'en,"  quo'  I ; «  Friend !  hae  ye  been  mawin. 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ?"* 
It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan'. 

But  naething  spak  $ 
At  length,  says  I,  **  Friend,  whare  ye  gaun. 

Will  ye  go  back  ?" 

•  This  rencounter  happened  in'seed-time,  17S6. 


It  spak  right  howe^^  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  fley'd."— Quoih  I,  «*  Guid  faith, 
Ye're  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breath ; 

But  tent  me,  billie  i 
I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith. 

See,  therel  a  golly !" 

«  Guidman,"  quo'  he, "  put  up  your  whittle, 
I'm  no  designed  to  try  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  mislear'd, 
I  wad  na  mind  it,  no,  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  beard." 

«  Well,  weel !"  says  I, «  a  bargain  bet ; 
Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  sae  we're  greet ; 
We'll  ease  our  shanks  ;  an'  tak  a  seat. 

Come,  gies  your  news ; 
This  while*  ye  hae  been  monie  a  gate 

At  monie  a  house.' 

**  Ay,  ay !"  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 
**  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread, 

'  An'  choke  the  breath: 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread. 

An'  sac  maun  Death. 

**  Sax  thousand  years  are  near  hand  fled 

Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred. 

An'  monie  a  scheme  in  vain's  been  laid. 

To  stap  or  tear  me  $ 
TiU  ane  Hombook'st  ta'en  up  the  trade. 

An'  laith,  hell  waur  me. 

"  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 
Deil  mak  his  king's-hood  in  a  spleuchan ! 
He's  grown  sae  well  acquaint  wi'  Buchan^ 

An'  ither  chaps. 
That  weans  baud  out  their  fingers  laughin 

And  pouk  my  hips. 

**  See,  here's  a  sithe,  and  there's  a  dart. 
They  hae  pierced  mony  a  gallant  heart ; 
But  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art. 

And  cursed  skill. 
Has  made  them  baith  not  worth  a  f— t, 

Damn'd  haet  they'll  kill 

**  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  further  gaen, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

Wi'  less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain  i 

But  deil-ma-caxe. 
It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane. 

But  did  nae  mair. 

<*  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art. 
And  had  sae  fortified  the  part. 
That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  ot  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-runL 


*  An  epidemical  fever  was  Ui«i  raging  in  thstcoaol 

tThls  gentleman,  Dr.  Hornbook,  Is  professionill] 

brother  of  the  sovereign  order  of  the  femla;  tnt| 

intuition  and  inspiration,  is  at  once  aa  ^JoUMcary,  i 

geon,  and  physician. 

t  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine. 
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**  I  drew  my  sitbe  in  sic  a  faiy, 
I  Detrhand  cowpit  wi'  my  hunyi 
But  yet  the  baold  apothecary 

Withstood  the  shock; 
I  mi^t  as  weel  hae  tiyM  a  quarry 

0'  hard  whin  rock. 

**  E'en  them  he  canna  get  attended, 
Alto*  their  face  he  ne*er  had  kend  it, 
Jist in  a  kail-blade,  and  send  it. 

As  soon  he  smellsH, 
Baitfa  their  disease,  and  what  will  mend  it 

At  once  he  tel]s*t 

■  And  then  a*  doctors'  saws  and  whittles. 
Of  a*  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 

A'  kinds  o'  boxes,  mugs,  an'  bottles, 

He'ft  sure  to  hae  $ 
Thm  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 
'   As  ABC. 

**  Calces  o'  fossils,  earth,  and  trees  s 
Tnie  Sal-marinum  o'  the  seas ; 
The  Fkrina  of  beans  and  pease. 

He  hast  in  plenty  $ 
Aijospfortis,  what  you  please. 

He  can  content  ye. 

■  Forbye  some  new,  uncommon  weapons, 
Urinos  Spiritus  of  capons ; 

Or  mite-horn  shavings,  filings,  scrapings, 
Distill'd  i^erstf/ 

Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tail-clipping^ 

And  monie  mae." 

•Wacs  me  for  Johnny  Ged's  Hole*  now," 

Quo*  I>  **  if  that  the  news  be  true  I 

His  biaw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew, 

Sae  white  and  bonnie, 
Nae  doubt  they'll  rive  it  wi'  the  plew ; 

They'll  ruin  Johnie !" 

The  creature  grain 'd  an  eldrich  laugh. 
And  says,  **  Ye  need  na  yoke  the  pleugh, 
Crkyards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

Tak  ye  nae  fear  i 
They'll  a'  be  trench'd  wi'  monie  a  sheugh 
In  twa-thrce  year. 

**  Whare  I  killed  ane  a  fair  strae-death, 
Bjr  kMs  o'  blood  or  want  o'  breath, 
Thii  ni^t  I'kn  free  to  tak  my  aith. 

That  Hornbook's  skill 
Has  dad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith. 

By  drap  an'  pOL 

**  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade, 

Whase  wife's  twa  nieves  were  scarce  wee  bred. 

Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head 

When  it  was  sair ; 
The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 
"A  kintra  laird  had  U'en  the  batts. 
Or  Mme  curmurring  in  his  guts, 
Hii  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets,  * 

An'  pays  him  welL 
The  hd,  for  twa  guid  gimmer  pets. 

Was  laird  himsel. 


'  The  grave-digger. 
25 


**  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kcnd  her  name, 
'Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hoved  her  "^ 
She  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame. 

In  Hornbook's  care  t 
Horn  sent  her  aff,  to  her  lang  hame. 

To  hide  it  there. 

**  That's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way  i 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day. 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  shiy, 

An's  weel  paid  fort ; 
Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu'  prey, 

Wi'  his  d>mn'd  dirt : 

*«  But,  hark !  I'M  tell  you  of  a  plot. 
Though  dinna  ye  be  speaking  ot  $ 
111  nail  the  self-conceited  Scot 

As  deadl  a  herrin  t 
Niett  time  we  meet.  111  wad  a  groat. 

He  gets  his  £airin !" 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell. 

The  auld  kirk  hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 

Which  raised  us  baith  s 
I  took  the  way  that  pleased  mysel. 

And  sae  did  Death. 


THE  BRIGS  OF  AYR, 
POEBL 

OSCBIBED  TO  J.  !•••••••••,  esq.,  aTB. 

The  simple  bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough. 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  every  bough. 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush. 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn 

bush ; 
The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 
Or  deep-toned  plovers  gray,  wild-whistling  o'er 

the  hill ; 
Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred. 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd. 
And  train'd  to  arms  in  stem  misfortune's  field. 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes. 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 
Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close. 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  P 
No  !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings. 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings. 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  bard, 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 
Still,  if  some  patron's  generous  care  he  trace, 
Skill'd  in  the  secret,  to  bestow  with  grace  ; 
When  B*********  befriends  his  humble  name. 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame. 
With  heartfelt  throes  bis  grateful  bosom  swells. 
The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter-hap. 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap  i 
Potato-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith 
Of  coining  winter's  biting,  frosty  breath ; 
R 
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The  bees,  rejoidiig  o'er  their  summer  toils, 
Unnimd>er'd  buds'  «n'  flowers'  delicious  spoils, 
Seal'd  up  with  frugal  caire  in  massive  waxen  piles, 
Are  doom'd  bjr  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak. 
The  death  o'  devils  smoor'd  wi'  brimstone  zeek  i 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  every  side. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide  j 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  nature's  tie, 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  wann,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds, 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds !) 
Nae  mair  the  flower  in  field  or  meadow  springs  \ 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings, 
'Except,  perhaps,  the  robin's  whistling  glee. 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree  t 
The  hoary  moms  precede  the  sunny  days, 
Blild,  calm,  serene,  wide  spreads  the  noontide 

blaze, 
While  thick  the  gossamer  waves  wanton  in  the  rays. 
'Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard. 
Unknown  and  poor,  simplicity's  reward  t 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugfa  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspired,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care ; 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wajrward  route. 
And  down  by  Simpson's*  wheel'd  the  left  about : 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  f&te. 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander'd  out,  he  knew  not  where  nor  why ;) 
The  drowsy  dungeon-clockt  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  towerf  had  sworn  the  hct  was  true  t 
The  tide-swoln  Firth  with  sullen  sounding  roar, 
Througli  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the  shore : 
All  else  was  hush'd  as  nature's  closed  e'e ; 
The  sUent  ntoon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree : 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept,  gently  crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream. — 

When,  lo !  on  either  hand  the  listening  bard. 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard ; 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  through  the  midnight  air. 
Swift  as  the  gosf  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare  $ 
Ane  on  th'  auld  brig  his  airy  shape  uprears. 
The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers : 
Our  warlock  rhymer  instantly  descried 
The  sprites  that  owre  the  brigs  of  Ajrr  preside. 
(That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  fo'k  ; 
Fays,  spunkies,  kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them. 
And  e'en  the  very  deils  they  brawly  ken  them.) 
Auld  Brig  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race. 
The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  face : 
He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  time  had  warstled  lang, 
Tet  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat. 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got  t 
In*!  hand  five  taper  staves  as  smooth's  a  bead, 
Wi'  virls  and  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalldng  round  with  anxious  search. 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  eveiy  arch  t 
It  chanced  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e. 
And  e'en  a  vex'd  and  angry  heart  had  he ! 
Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guideen  i— 


•  A  noted  tavern  at  the  auld  brig  end. 

t  The  two  steeples.        %  The  gos-hawk,  or  idoon. 


AULD  BRIO. 

I  doubt  na,frien',  yell  think  ye're  nae  sheep  shank, 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  o'er  frae  bank  to  bank ; 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me, 
Thou^  fiuth  that  day,  I  doubt,  yell  never  see, 
There'Ui)e,  if  that  date  come,  I'll  wad  a  boddle. 
Some  fewer  whigmeleeries  in  your  noddle. 


Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  mense. 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense  $ 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  footpath  of  a  street. 
Where  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when  (hey  meet* 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  afl'  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  brigs  o'  modem  time  f 
There's  men  o'  taste  would  tak  the  Ducat-etream,* 
Though  they  should  cast  the  very  saric  an'  swim. 
Ere  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the  view 
Of  sic  an  ugly  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 


Conceited  gowk  !  puffM  up  wi'  windy  pride  ! 
This  monie  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide  { 
And  though  wi'  crazy  eiM  I'm  sair  forfaim, 
111  be  a  brig  when  ye're  a  shapeless  caim  ! 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter. 
But  twa-three  winters  will  inforai  you  better. 
When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a'-day  rains, 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains ; 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 
Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil. 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  course. 
Or  haunted  Garpalf  draws  his  feeble  source. 
Aroused  by  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  tbowes. 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  his  sna-broo  rowes ; 
While  crashing  ice,  home  on  the  roaring  speat. 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate ; 
And  from  GlenbQck4  down  to  the  Ilotton-key,§ 
Auld  Ajrr  is  just  one  lengthen'd,  tumbling  sea  i 
Then  down  ye  hurl,  deil  nor  ye  never  rise  ! 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies : 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost. 
That  architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 


Fine  architecture !  trowth,  I  needs  must  sayH  o*t. 
The  L— d  be  thankit  that  we've  tint  the  gate  oH  I 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices. 
Hanging  with  threatening  jut,  like  predpicee. 
O'er  arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves. 
Supporting  roofr  fantastic,  stony  groves : 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  scutptore  diest. 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest ; 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuary^  dream. 
The  crazed  creations  of  misguided  whim  { 
Forms  might  be  worshipp'd  on  the  bended  knee. 
And  still  the  teamd  driod  eommand  be  free ; 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea. 


•  A  noted  ford,  Just  above  the  auld  brig. 

t  The  banks  of  Garpal  Water  is  one  of  the  fim  plaees 
In  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  thoae  fancy-scaring  tMings, 
known  by  the  name  of  ghaists,  still  continue  perttna- 
ciously  to  Inhabit 

t  The  soiuree  of  the  river  Ayr. 

f  A  small  landing  placa  above  the  large  kev. 
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I  that  would  disgrace  the  building  tiste 
Of  aoj  ma«OD,  reptile,  bird,  or  beast  t 
Fit  onlj  for  a  doited  monkish  race. 
Or  fros^  maids  forsworn  the  dear  embrace, 
Or  cniis  of  later  times,  wha  held  the  notion 
That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling,  true  devotion ; 
Fkndes  that  our  guid  brugfa  denies  protection. 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  with  resurrec- 
tion ! 

AULDBRIO. 

0  ye,  my  dear-remember'd,  ancient  yealings. 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feelings  ! 
Te  worthy  proveses,  an'  mony  a  bailie, 
Wha  in  the  paths  o*  righteousness  did  toil  aye ; 
T«  dainty  deacons,  and  ye  douce  conveners, 
To  whom  our  modems  are  but  causey-cleaners ; 
Te  godly  councils  wha  hae  blest  this  town, 
Te  godly  brethren  of  the  sacred  gown, 
Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdles  to  the  smiters  t 
And  (what  would  now  be  strange)  je  godly  writers : 
A'  ye  douce  folk  I've  borne  aboon  the  broo. 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  ? 
How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation, 
To  see  each  melancholy  alteration ; 
And,  agonizing,  curse  the  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  the  base,  degenerate  race ! 
Nae  knger  reverend  men,  their  country's  glory. 
In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid  story; 
Kae  langer  thrifty  citizens,  an'  douce. 
Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  council-house ; 
But  staomrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentry. 
The  henyment  and  ruin  of  the  country  t 
I         Men,  three  parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 
Wha  waste  your  weU-hain'd  gear  on  d^-d  new 
brigs  and  harbours ! 

NZWBUO. 

Now  hand  you  there !  for  faith  ye've  said  enough. 
And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through  i 
As  for  your  priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little. 
Corbies  and  clergy  are  a  shot  right  kittle  s 
But  under  favour  o'  your  langer  beard. 
Abase  o'  magistrates  mi^t  weel  be  spared  i 
To  liken  them  unto  your  auld-warld  squad, 
I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 
In  Ayr,  wag-wits  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
To  mouth  **  a  citizen"  a  term  o'  scandal  t 
Nae  mair  the  council  waddles  down  the  street, 
Ib  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit ; 
Men  wha  grew  wise  priggin  owre  hops  an'  raisins. 
Or  gather'd  liberal  views  in  bonds  and  seisins. 
If  haply  knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 
Had  shored  \hem  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp. 
And  would  to  common  sense  for  once  betray 'd  them, 
Phm,  dull  stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 


What  farther  dishmaclaver  might  been  said. 
What  bloody  wars,  if  sprites  had  blood  to  shed. 
No  man  can  tellt  but, all  before  their  sight, 
A  tury  train  appear'd  in  order  bright : 
Adown  the  glittering  stream  they  featly  danced. 
Blight  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanced ; 
Th^  footed  o'er  the  watery  glass  so  neat. 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet : 
While  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung. 
And  soiil-«nDoblinf  bards  heroic  ditties  sung. 


O  had  M«Lauchlan,*  thairm-inspirlng  sage. 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage, 
When  through  his  dear  strathspeys  they  bore  with 

highland  rage ; 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  aire. 
The  lover'ft  raptured  joys  or  bleeding  cares ; 
How  would  his  highland  lug  been  nobler  fired. 
And  e'en  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  touch  in- 
spired! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd. 
But  all  the  soul  of  music's  self  was  heard ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part. 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart 

The  genius  of  the  stream  in  front  appears, 
A  venerable  chief  advanced  in  years  t 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crownM, 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring. 
Sweet  female  beauty  hand  in  hand  with  spring ; 
Then,  crown'd  with  flowery  hay,  came  rural  joy. 
And  summer,  with  his  fervid-beaniing  eye  t 
AU-cheering  plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Led  yellow  autumn  wreathed  with  nodding  com  $ 
Then  winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoaiy  show. 
By  hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  follow'd  courage  with  his  martial  stride. 
From  where  the  feal  wild-woody  coverts  hide  i 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  towers  of  Stair  t 
Learning  and  worth  in  equal  measures  trode 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-loved  abode  t 
Last,  white-robed  peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel 

wreath. 
To  rustic  agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instruments  of  death. 
At  sight  of  whom  our  sprites  forgat  their  kindling 

wrath. 


THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF  POOR 
MAILIE, 

THE  AUTHOR'S  ONLY  PET  YOWB. 

AS  UNCO  Hoinairru'  talk. 

As  Bfailie  an'  her  lambs  thegither 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether. 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch. 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditdu 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  lie, 
When  Hughocf  he  cam  doytin  by. 

Wi'  glowrin  een,  and  lifted  bans, 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  ptans ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended. 
But,  waes  my  heart !  he  could  na  mend  it ! 
He  gaped  wide,  but  naething  spak ! 
At  length  poor  Maille  silence  brak. 

*<  0  thou,  whase  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  moum  my  woefu'  case  ! 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear. 
An'  bear  them  to  my  master  dear. 


*  A  well  known  performer  of  Scottish  music  on  the 
TioUn. 

t  A  neebor  herd«allan. 
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«  Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep, 
As  muckle  gear  as  buy  a  i beep, 
0,  bid  him  neTer  tie  them  mair 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o'  hemp  or  hair ! 
But  ca'  them  out  to  pork  or  hill. 
An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will } 
So  may  his  iiock  increase,  an'  grow 
To  scores  o'  lambs,  an'  packs  o'  woo' ! 

<*  Tell  him,  he  was  a  roaster  kin'. 
An'  aye  was  guid  to  me  and  mine ; 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him, 
My  helpless  lambs  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

*<0,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives 
Frae  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives ! 
But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill. 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  thefnsel  t 
An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mom, 
Wi'  teats  o'  hay  an'  rips  o'  com. 

**  An'  may  they  never  learo  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile  wanrestfu'  pets ! 
To  slink  through  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal, 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail. 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears. 
For  monie  a  year  come  through  the  sheers  t 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread. 
An'  baims  greet  for  them  when  they're  dead. 

"  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir, 
0,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ! 
An',  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast. 
To  pit  some  bavins  in  his  breast ! 
An'  warn  him,  what  I  winna  name. 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame  i 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots. 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brates. 

**  An,  niest  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Gude  keep  thee  £rae  a  tether  string ! 
O,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  only  blastit,  moorland  toop  j 
But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel ! 

<*  And  now,  my  baims,  wi'  my  last  breath, 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith; 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither, 
Bfind  to  be  kin'  to  ane  anither. 
( 

**  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fidl 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale  ; 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether. 
An*,  for  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blather." 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tum'd  her  head. 
An'  closed  her  e'en  amang  the  dead. 


POOR  MAILIE'S  ELEGY. 

Lumrr  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  tears  trickling  down  your  nose ; 
Oar  bardie's  &te  ii  at  a  close, 

Pasta'remeadt 
The  last  sad  cape-stane  of  his  woes ; 

Poor  Bfailie's  dead! 


It's  no  the  loss  o'  wart's  gear. 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear 
Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,  wear 

The  mourning  weed: 
He'ft  lost  a  friend  and  neebor  dear. 

In  Mailie  dead. 

Through  a'  the  town  she  trotted  by  him  i 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him. 

She  ran  wi'  speed : 
A  friend  mair  faithful  ne'er  cam  nigh  him. 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense. 
And  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense : 
111  sayt,  she  never  brak  a  fence. 

Through  thievish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spense 

Sin'  Mailie 's  dead. 

Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  howe. 
Her  living  image  in  her  yowe. 
Comes  bleating  to  him,  ovrre  the  knowe. 

For  bits  o'  bread ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips,     % 
Wi'  tawted  ket,  an  hairy  hips ; 
For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships 

Frae  yont  the  Tweed  ; 
A  bonnier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing— a  rape ! 
It  maks  guid  fellows  gim  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread ; 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape. 

For  Mailie  dead. 

0,  a*  ye  bards  on  bonnie  Doon ! 
An'  wha  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tune  ! 
Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon 

0'  Robin'k  leed ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon ! 

His  Mailie  dead. 


TO  J.  S****. 


Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul  1 

Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society  I 

I  owe  thee  much.  Blab. 

Dear  S****,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief. 
Ye  surely  hae  some  vrarlock-breef 

Owre  human  hearts  i 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 
And  every  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Ye've  cost  roe  twenty  pair  o*  shoon 

Just  gaun  to  see  you  { 
And  every  ither  pair  that's  done 

Mair  ta'en  Iln  wi'  you. 


TO   J.  S**«». 
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That  tuM,  capricioQS  carlio.  Nature, 
To  mak  ameods  for  scriinpit  stature, 
She's  tum'd  you  aff,  a  human  creature 

On  her  first  plan, 
And  in  her  fireaks,  on  every  feature, 

She*8  Wrote,  the  Man. 

The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For  ance  that  five-an'-forty's  speel'd. 
See  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

Wi'  wrinkled  face. 
Comes  hostin,  hirpUn  owre  the  field, 
Wi'  crepin  pace. 

Jost  now  I've  ta'en  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
Hy  bannie  noddle's  working  prime. 
My  fancy  yerkit  up  sublime 

Wi»  hasty  summon : 
Hae  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 

To  hear  what's  comin  ? 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin. 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin ; 
An'  fareweel  checrfu'  tankards  foamin, 

An'  social  noise ; 
An'  fareweel,  dear,  deluding  woman. 

The  joy  of  joys ! 

Some  rhyme,  a  neebor's  name  to  lash ; 
Some  rhyme  (vain  thought !)  for  needfu*  cash  : 
Some  rhyme  to  court  the  kintra  clash. 

An'  raise  a  din ; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash ; 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

0  life !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning. 
Young  fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold-pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school-boyi,  at  th'  expected  warning. 

To  joy  and  play. 

The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot. 
Has  fited  me  the  russet  coat. 
An'  dann'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat  t 

But  in  requit. 
Has  bleis'd  me  wi'  a  random  shot 

0'  kintra  wit 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near. 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  though  the  puny  wound  s^pear. 

Short  while  it  grieves 

This  whUe  my  notion**  ta'en  a  sklent. 
To  tiy  my  fate  in  guid  black  prent ; 
But  still  the  mair  I'm  that  way  bent. 

Something  cries, «  Hoolie  !" 
I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent ! 

Yell  Shaw  your  folly. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flowery  spot. 
For  which  thfey  never  toii'd  nor  swat ; 
They  drink  the  sweet,  and  eat  the  fat. 

But  care  or  pain  $ 
And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

«  There's  ither  poets,  much  your  betters. 
Par  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters, 
Hae  thoo^^t  they  bad  ensured  their  debtors, 

A'  fbture  ages ; 
Now  mo^  deform  in  shapeless  tetters, 

Their  unknown  pages." 

With  steady  aim,  some  fortune  chase ; 
Keen  hope  does  every  sinew  brace  $ 
Through  fair,  through  foul,  they  urge  the  race. 

And  seize  the  prey: 
Then  cinnie,  in  some  cozie  place. 

They  close  the  day. 

Then  fiireweel  hopes  o'  lanrel-boughs. 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows  I 
Henceforth  111  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  thrang, 
An'  teach  the  lanely  heighu  an*  howes 

My  rustic  sang.  ' 

And  others,  like  your  humble  servan*. 
Poor  wights !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin ; 
To  right  or  left,  eternal  swervin. 

They  zig-zag  on  i 
Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin. 

They  aften  groan. 

I'll  wander  on,  with  tenUess  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed, 
Tni  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread. 

Then,  all  unknown, 
m  lay  me  with  the  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone  .* 

Ahtf !  what  bitter  toU  an'  straining- 
Is  fortune's  fkkle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  whmt  light  she  has  remaining. 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

But  why  0'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 
Just  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale. 
Then  top  and  mafaitop  crowd  the  saU, 

Heave  care  o'er  side ! 
And  large,  before  ei^yme^t's  gale. 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

My  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door. 
And  kneel, «  Ye  Powers !"  and  warm  implore, 
«  Though  I  should  wander  terra  o'er. 

In  all  heil  climes. 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more. 

Aye  rowth  o'  rhymes. 

This  life,  tae  for's  I  understand. 
Is  a'  enchanted,  fsdry  land. 
Where  plearare  is  the  magic  wand. 

That  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours,  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  fu'  light 

«  Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  kintra  lairds. 
Till  icicles  hing  firae  their  beards ; 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards, 

And  maids  of  honour 
And  yiU  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds. 

Until  they  sconner. 

b3 
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"  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it| 
A  garter  gie  to  Willie  Pitti 
Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledger'd  cit, 

In  cent  per  cent 
But  gie  me  real,  sterling  wit. 

And  I'm  content 

<■  While  ye  are  pleased  to  keep  me  hale 
ni  At  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal. 
Bet  water-brose,  or  muslin-kail, 

Wi*  cheerful  face, 
As  lang'8  the  muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace." 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose  t 
I  jouk  beneath  misfortune^k  blows 

As  weel*8  I  may ; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 

0  ye  douce  folk,  that  live  by  rule. 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool. 
Compared  wi»  you— 0  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

How  much  unlike ! 
Tour  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool, 

Your  lives,  a  dyke ! 

Hae  hairwbrain'd,  sentimental  traces 
In  3rour  unlettered,  nameless  faces  I 
In  oHofo  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray. 
But,  gratfistima,  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away. 

Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye're  wise  i 
Nae  ferly  though  ye  do  despise 
The  hairum-scarum,  ram-stam  boys, 

The  rattlin  squad: 
I  see  yaa  upward  cast  yoij^  eye^* 

— ^Ye  ken  the  road. 

Whilst  I— but  I  shall  hand  me  there— 
Wi*  you  111  scarce  gang  onywhere— 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quat  my  sang. 
Content  wi*  yon  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang. 


A  DREAM. 


Thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  the  sutnte  blames  with 

reason; 
But  sarelj  dreamt  were  ne'er  Indided  treason. 

COn  reading,  in  the  public  papers,  the  Laureates  Ode,  with 
the  other  parade  of  June  4, 1786,  the  author  was  no  sooner 
dropped  asleep,  than  he  imagined  liimself  to  the  Urth- 
daj  levee;  and  in  his  dreaming  lancy  made  the  follow- 
Ing  address.] 

L 

GtTiD-if oBHiNO  to  jTonr  m^festy ! 

BCay  heaven  augment  your  blisses. 
On  eveiy  new  birth-day  ye  see. 

An  humble  poet  wishes  ! 


My  hardship  here,  at  your  levee. 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is. 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  si^t  to  see, 

Amang  the  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day. 

n. 

I  see  ye're  complimented  thrang, 
By  monie  a  lord  and  lady  | 
«  God  save  the  king  !'"s  a  cuckoo  sang 
That's  unco  easy  said  aye  i 
The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi»  rhymes  weel  tum'd  and  ready, 
Wad  gar  yon  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang. 
But  aye  unerring  steady. 

On  sic  a  day. 

IIL 

For  me,  before  a  monarch's  £mx. 

E'en  there  I  winna  flatter ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place. 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor  t 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  grace, 

Your  kingship  to  bespatter ; 
There's  monie  waur  been  o'  the  race. 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day. 

IV. 

'TIS  vciy  true,  my  sovereign  king, 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted ; 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 

An'  downa  be  disputed  t 
Your  rojral  nest,  beneath  your  wing. 

Is  e'en  right  left  an'  clouted. 
And  now  the  third  part  of  the  string. 

An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  day. 


Far  bet  f lae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation. 
Or  say,  jre  wisdom  want,  or  fire, 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation  ! 
But,  faith,  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire, 

Ye've  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  byre 

Wad  better  fill  their  station 

Than  courts  yon  day. 

VI. 

And  now  ye've  gien  auld  Britain  peace. 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaster. 
Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece. 

Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester  i 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  life's  a  lease, 

Nae  bargain  wearing  faster. 
Or,  faith  !  I  fear,  that  wi' the  geese, 

I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

I'  the  craft  some  day. 

vn. 

I*kn  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pllt, 

When  taxes  he  enlaiges, 
(An'  WiU's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 

A  name  not  envy  spairges,) 
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Ttot  he  intends  to  pay  jour  debt. 

XIII 

An'  lessen  a*  your  charges  t 

But,  G-4-sake  !  let  nae  saving-fit 

Young,  royal  tarry  breeks,  I  learn. 

Abridge  your  bonnie  barges 

Ye've  lately  come  athwart  her ; 

An'  boats  this  day. 

A  glorious  galley,*  stem  an'  stem. 

Well  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 

vni. 

But  first  hang  out,  that  shell  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter. 

Adien,  my  liege  !  may  freedom  geek 

Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple  aim. 

Beneath  yonr  high  protection  i 

An',  large  upo'  her  quarter. 

An'  may  ye  rax  corruption's  neck. 
And  gie  her  for  dissection ! 

Come  full  that  day. 

But  since  I'm  here,  I'll  no  neglect. 

XIV. 

In  loyal,  true  affection. 

To  pay  your  queen,  with  due  respect. 

Ye,  lastly,  bonnie  blossoms  a'. 

My  fealty  an'  subjection 

This  great  birth-day. 

Heaven  make  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw, 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty : 

DC 

But  sneer  nae  British  boys  awa'. 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  aye  $ 

Hail,  majesty  most  excellent ! 

An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma'. 

While  nobles  strive  to  please  ye. 

They're  better  just  than  want  aye. 

l¥ill  ye  accept  a  compliment 

On  onie  day. 

A  simple  poet  gies  ye  ? 

"Thae  bonnie  baimtime,  heaven  has  lent. 

XV. 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 
In  bliss,  till  &te  some  day  is  sent, 
For  ever  to  release  ye 

God  bless  you  a'!  consider  now, 
Ye're  unco  muckle  dautet ; 

Frae  care  that  day. 

But,  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  through. 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet : 

X. 

An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou. 

That  yet  hae  tarrowt  at  it ; 

lor  you,  young  potentate  o'  W***^, 

But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow, 

I  tell  your  highness  fairly. 

The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 

I*m  tauld  ye're  driving  rarely ; 

But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails. 

An'  curse  your  folly  sairly. 

That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  i^es, 
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Or  rattled  dice  wi'  Charlie, 

By  night  or  day. 

XI. 

The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day. 

Yet  aft  a  ragged  cowte's  been  known 

The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play. 

To  make  a  noble  aiver ; 

An'  hunger 'd  maukin  ta'en  her  way 

So  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne. 

To  kail-yards  green, 

For  a'  their  clbhmaclaver : 

WhUe  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

There,  him*  at  Agincourt  wha  shone. 

Whare  she  has  been. 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 

And  yet,  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John,t 
He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  monie  a  day. 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin-tree. 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me ; 
And  when  the  day  had  closed  his  e'e. 
Far  i'  the  west. 

XII. 

Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie. 

I  gaed  to  rest.   , 

For  you,  right  reverend  ©•••••••, 

Nane  sets  the  lawn-sleeve  sweeter. 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle  cheek. 

Although  a  riband  at  your  lug 

I  sat  and  eyed  the  spewing  reek. 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer : 

That  fill'd,wi'  hoast-provoking  smeek. 

At  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog 

The  auld  clay  biggin  i 

That  bears  the  keys  of  Peter, 

An'  heard  the  restless  rattohs  squeak 

Then,  swith !  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug. 

About  the  riggin. 

Or,  trouth !  yell  stain  the  mitre 

Some  luckless  day. 

«  Alluding  to  the  newspaper  account  of  a  certain  royal 

sailor's  amour. 

t  Duan,  a  term  of  Ossian^s  for  the  different  divisions 

•  IDng  Henry  V. 

of  a  digressive  poem.    See  his  Cath-Loda,  vol.  ii.  of 

M'Fherson's  translation. 
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All  in  this  mottle,  misty  clime, 
I  backward  mused  od  w^ted  time. 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfa*  time, 

And  done  naething. 
But  stiingin  blethers  up  in  rhjrme. 

For  fools  to  sing. 

Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harkit, 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market. 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an'  clarkit 

My  cash  account : 
While  here,  half  mad,  half  fed,  half  sarkit. 

Is  a*  th'  amount 

I  started,  muttering,  blockhead !  coof ! 
And  heaved  on  high  my  wauldt  loof  , 
To  swear  by  a*  yon  starry  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith. 
That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath— 

When  click !  the  strink  the  snick  did  draw ; 
And  jee !  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa* ; 
An'  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw. 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw, 

Come  full  in  sight. 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht ; 
The  infemt  aith,  half-form'd,  was  crusht ; 
I  glowr'd  as  eerie's  I'd  been  dusbt 

In  some  wild  glen ; 
When  sweet,  like  modest  worth,  she  blusht. 

And  stepped  ben. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-bougljs 
Were  twisted,  gracefii',  round  her  brows ; 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  muse. 

By  that  same  token ; 
An'  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows, 

Wou'd  soon  been  broken. 

A  **  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  trace," 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  &ce ; 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her ; 
Her  eye,  e'en  tum'd  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour. 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen ; 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen ; 
And  such  a  leg !  my  bonnie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it; 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  it 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 
My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ; 
Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling  threw, 

A  lustre  grand ; 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well  known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 
There,  motmtains  to  the  skies  were  tostt 
Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast. 

With  surging  foam ; 
There,  distant  shone  art's  lofty  boast,         ' 

The  lordly  dome. 


Here,  Doon  pour'd  down  his  far-fetch'd 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  through  his  wocds. 

On  to  the  shore  ; 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds, 

With  seeming  roar. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread. 
An  ancient  borough  rear'd  her  head ; 
Still,  as  in  Scottish  story  read. 

She  boasts  a  race. 
To  every  nobler  virtue  bred. 

And  polish'd  grace. 

By  stately  tower  or  palace  fair. 
Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air, 
Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare. 

With  feature  stem. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel. 
To  see  a  race*  heroic  wheel. 
And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  steel 

^  In  sturdy  blows ; 

While  back-recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  stubborn  foes. 

His  country's  8aviour,t  mark  him  well ! 
Bold  Richardton'sl  heroic  swell ; 
The  chief  on  Sark§  who  glorious  fell. 

In  high  command ; 
And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 

His  native  land. 

There,  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  shade,| 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  portray'd 

In  colours  stro|{g ; 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  undismay'd 

They  strode  along. 

Through  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove,^ 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancy'd  cove, 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love. 

In  musing  mood. 
An  aged  judge,  I  saw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck  reverential  awe** 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw. 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore. 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw, 

That,  to  adore. 

♦  The  Wallacei.  t  William  Wallace. 

X  Adam  Wallace,  of  Richardton,  couiUi  to  the 
inuDortal  i»«senrer  of  Scottish  indepeiideDCe. 

f  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  second  ha  com- 
maud,  under  Douglas  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  famous 
batUe  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fought  anno  I44a  That 
glorious  victory  was  principally  owing  to  the  Judiciout 
conduct,  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gallant  Laird  of 
Craigie,  who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  action. 

II  Coilus,  King  of  the  Picts,  from  whom  the  district  of 
Kyle  is  said  to  take  its  name,  lies  buried,  as  tradition 
says,  near  the  tamily-seat  of  the  Montgomerles  of  Coirs- 
field,  where  his  burial-place  is  still  shown. 

IT  Barskimming  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

•*  Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  late  Doctor  and  prasent  Pro- 
fessor Stewart 
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Brjdime'k  bntTo  wud*  I  well  could  ipy, 
Boieath  old  8cotia*i  amiliiig  ^  | 
Who  cmll*d  OD  fame,  low  ■tandiiig  hy. 
To  hftDd  him  on, 
Where  many  a  patriot  name  on  high. 
And  hero  shone. 

VUAM  IBOOirD. 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  TicwM  the  heaven^-eeeming  &irs 
A  whispering  throb  did  witness  hear. 

Of  kindred  sweet. 
When  with  an  elder  sister^  air 

She  did  me  greet 
"All  hail!  my  own  inspired  hard  2 
In  me  thy  native  muse  regard ! 
Nor  longer  mooxn  thy  fate  is  hard. 

Thus  poorly  low ! 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 

*  Know  the  great  genius  of  this  land 
Hu  many  a  light  atrial  band, 

Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command, 

HanBOBJons^y, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand. 

Their  labours  ply. 
*'Thcy  Seotia^  race  among  them  share ; 
SoBM  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Sobs  n«M  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Oornqytion's  heart  i 
8(me  teach  the  hard,  a  darling  care. 

The  tuneful  art 

"Hong  flwelling floods  of  leddng  gore, 
Thej,  ardent,  kindling  spirits  pour ; 
Or,  '^Did  the  Tenal  senate'^  roar. 

They,  sightless,  stand. 
To  Band  the  honest  patriot  lore. 

And  grace  the  hand. 
"  Aad  wlien  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage, 
^nm  or  instmet  the  future  age, 
TWy  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 
In  energy, 
Or  point  the  inoooclusiye  page 

*  Full  on  the  eye. 
"Hence  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young ; 
BcBce  Dempster^  zeal-inspired  tongue  i 
Henee  sweet  haimooions  Beattie  sung 

His 'Minstrel  toys;' 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung. 

The  sjEeptic's  bays. 

*  To  lower  orders  are  assigned 
^  Innnbler  ranks  of  human-kind, 
^  rustic  bard,  the  Ubouring  hind, 

Tho  artisan; 
An  choose,  as  various  they're  inclined, 
The  various  man. 
«  When  yellow  vraves  the  heavy  grain, 
The  threatening  storm  some  strongly  rein, 
Sane  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain 

WithtiUage-skiUs 
And  some  instruct  the  diepiwid  train, 
Blythe  o*er  the  Mil. 


•  Coloual  Fullanon.    i 


**  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile  s 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile  $ 
Some  soothe  the  labourer'^  weary  toil. 

For  humble  gains. 
And  make  his  cottage  scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

**  Some,  bounded  to  a  district  space. 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race. 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustic  bardt 
And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

**  Of  these  am  I— Coila  my  name  $ 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim. 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  fame. 

Held  ruling  power: 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo  tuneful  flame. 

Thy  natal  hour. 

**  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways. 
Thy  ludely  caroll'd  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhymes. 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

"  1  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar  | 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

**  Or,  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  every  floweret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

*<  When  ripen'd  fields,  and  azure  skies, 
Call'd  fbrth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

«  When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents,  g^teful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song. 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

**  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray, 

Dy  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven. 

"  I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o*er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends  t 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Ikeome  my  friends. 
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**  Thou  ctiut  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show. 

To  paint  with  Thomson's  landsc^>e  glow ; 

Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe,                    , 

Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistskei. 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 

Their  fiulings  and  mischances. 

Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moTing  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart 

m. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared. 

«  Yet  all  beneath  th'  unrivall'd  rose. 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer  i 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

But  cast  a  moment's  £tir  re^Eurd, 

Though  large  the  foresfft  monarch  throws 

What  maks  the  mighty  differ  ? 

His  army  shade, 

Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave. 

Tet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows. 

That  purity  ye  pride  in. 

Adown  the  glade. 

And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

**•  Then  never  murmur  nor  repine ; 

Your  better  art  o'  hiding. 

Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine : 

IV. 

And,  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine. 

Nor  kings*  regard. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulsA 

Can  give  a  bliss  o'toimatching  thine. 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop. 

A  rustic  bard. 

What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse. 

That  still  eternal  gallop ; 

**  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one. 

Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  taU, 

Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan ; 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way  i 

Preserve  the  dignity  of  man 

But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

With  soul  erect ; 

It  maks  an  unco  leeway. 

And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

Will  all  protect 

V. 

See  social  life  and  glee  sit  down. 

All  joyous  and  unthinking. 

And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 

TiU,  quite  transmugriiy'd,  thcy^  grown 

The  poUsh'd  leaves,  and  berries  red 

Debauchery  and  drixUdng : 

Did  rustling  play  \ 

0,  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 

Or  your  more  dreaded  hell  to  taste. 

D-mnation  of  expenses ! 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID ;  OR,  THE 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces. 

RIGU)LY  RIGHTEOUS. 

Before  ye  gie  poor  frailty  names. 
Suppose  a  change  o'  cases  j 

My  son,  these  maxims  make  a  rule, 
And  lump  them  aje  thegither ; 

A  dear  loved  lad,  convenience  snug, 
A  treacherous  inclination — 

The  rigid  righteous  is  a  fool, 

But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug. 

The  rigid  wise  snlther: 

Ye're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

The  cleanest  com  that  e*er  was  dlght, 

Ma7  hae  some  pjlcs  o»  caflT  in ; 

vn. 

So  ne*er  a  fellow  creature  slight. 

For  random  fits  o*  daflln. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

aoUmum.'-EccitM.  ch.  vil.  ver.  16. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  $ 

I. 

To  step  aside  is  human  t 

0  TS  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel. 

One  point  must  stiU  be  groatly  dark. 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy. 

The  moving  why  they  do  iti 

YeVe  naught  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark. 

Your  neebor's  faults  and  foDy ! 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it 

Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gann  mill. 

Siqjplied  wi*  store  o'  water. 

VUI. 

The  heapet  h^»per*s  ebbing  still. 

Who  made  the  heart,  tis  He  alone 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

Decidedly  can  try  us. 

n. 

He  knows  each  chord-4ts  varioos  tone 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias  a 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

Then  at  the  balance  lef  s  be  mute  i 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 

That  fluent  pass  douce  wisdom's  door 

What's  done  we  partly  may  con^tute. 

For  glaikit  folly's  portals ; 

But  not  know  what's  resisted. 

TAM  SAMS0N*8  ELEGY. 
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1*1 1h&  Bobleft  work  of  Ood. 
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Hai  inld  ^••——m  ,een  the  deil  ? 
Or  gnat  M'*«»^*»t  thrawn  his  heel  ? 
Or  B,——^  again  grown  weel^ 

To  preach  an'  read. 
"Na,  wanr  than  a'.'"  cries  ilka  chiel, 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 


'  lang  may  gnmt  an'  grane. 
An'  sigh,  an'  sab,  an*  greet  her  lane. 
An'  deed  her  ba^ns,  man,  wife,  an'  wean; 

In  mourning  weed ; 
To  death  she's  dearly  paid  the  kane, 

Ttaa  Samson's  dead ! 

The  brethren  of  the  mystic  leyel 
Msj  hing  their  head  in  woefu'  bevel, 
While  by  their  noee  the  tears  wiU  revel, 

Like  ony  bead ; 
Disth^  gien  the  lodge  an  unco  devel : 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 

When  winter  muf&es  up  his  cloak. 
And bfaids  the  mire  like  a  rock; 
When  to  the  loughs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi'  gleesome  speed, 
Wha  win  th^  station  at  the  cock  ? 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

He  was  the  king  o'  a'  the  core. 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore. 
Or  ap  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar 

In  time  of  need  i 
But  BOW  he  lags  on  death's  hog-score, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Now  sale  the  stately  sawmont  sail. 
And  trouta  bedropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail. 
And  eels  weel  kcnn'd  for  souple  tail. 

And  geds  for  greed, 
fince  dark  in  death's  fish-creel  we  wail 

Tam  Samson  dead ! 

Bcjoiee,  ye  birring  paitricks  a'; 
Te  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw  {  * 
Te  maokins,  cock  your  fud  fa'  braw, 

Witboutcn  dread  t 
Tou  mortal  fae  is  now  awa', 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

That  woefu'  mom  be  ever  moum'd. 
Saw  him  in  shootin  graith  adom'd, 
While  pointers  round  impatient  bum'd, 
Frae  couples  freed  t 
Bat,  oeh !  he  gaed  and  ne'er  return 'd  f 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 


*  WhcB  this  worthy  old  aportsman  went  oat  last  mulr. 
M  i0a«>o,hesiippoaed  H  was  to  be,  In  Ossian's  phrase, 
*  tk»laat  of  Us  fields  ;**  and  ezpreaaed  an  ardent  wish  to 
1e  tad  be  burled  in  the  mnirs.  On  this  hint  the  author 
c«^MMcd  his  elegy  and  epkaph. 

t  A  certain  preacher,  a  great  favourite  with  the  million. 
VUc  (ke  Ordination,  siansa  ii. 

t  Aaoiher  preacher,  an  equal  fftvoorita  with  the  few, 
^  was  at  that  time  ailing.  For  hhn,  see  also  the  Ordi- 
Mioa,8iaBnlz. 


In  vain  auld  age  his  body  batters ; 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ankles  fetters ; 
In  vain  the  bums  came  down  like  waters. 

An  acre  braid ! 
Now  every  auld  wife,  greetin,  clatters, 
Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Owre  many  a  weary  hag  he  limpit. 
An*  aye  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit. 
Till  coward  death  behind  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feide ; 
Now  he  proclaims,  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle  swagger. 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel  aim'd  heed ; 
**  L— d,  five !"  he  cried,  and  owre  did  stagger ; 

Tam  Samson'k  dead ! 

Hk  hoary  hunter  moum'd  a  brither  t 
Ilk  sportsman  youth  bemoan'd  a  father ; 
Ton  auld  gray  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Blarlu  out  his  head, 
Whare  Bums  has  wrote,  in  rhyming  blether 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

There  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  restt 
Perhaps  upon  his  mouldering  breast 
Some  spitefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest. 

To  hatch  an*  breed  i 
Alas !  nae  mair  hell  them  molest ! 

Tgm  Samson**  dead ! 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave. 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave. 
Three  volleys  let  his  memory  crave, 

0'  pouther  an'  lead. 
Till  echo  answer  fine  her  cave, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Heaven  rest  his  saul,  whare'er  he  be  ! 
Is  th'  wish  o'  monie  mae  than  me  i 
He  had  twa  faults,  or  may  be  three, 

Yet  what  remead  ? 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we  t 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 


THE  EPITAPH. 
Tam  Saksoh *Ii  weel-wom  clay  here  lies, 

Te  canting  zealots,  spare  him ! 
If  honest  worth  in  heaven  rise. 

Tell  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


PER  CONTRA. 

Go,  &me,  and  canter  like  a  filly, 
Through  a*  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Killie,* 
Tell  every  social,  honest  biUie 

To'  cease  his  grievin. 
For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  death's  gleg  gullie. 
Torn  Samson's  IMn. 


*  Killie  is  a  phrase  the  country  folks  sometimes  \ 
li»r  Kilmarnock. 
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The  foUowitag  poem  wHljbj  many  readersibe  well  enough 
underatood ;  but  for  the  sake  of  thoM  who  are  unac> 
quainted  with  the  manners  and  traditiona  of  the  country 
where  the  scene  is  cast,  notes  are  added,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principal  charms  and  spells  of  that  night, 
so  big  wiUi  prophecy  to  the  peasantry  In  the  west  of 
Scotland.  The  passion  of  prying  into  futurity  makes  a 
strildng  part  of  Uie  history  of  human  nature  in  its  rude 
state,  in  all  ages  and  nations :  and  it  may  be  some  en- 
tertainment to  a  philosophic  mind,  if  any  soch  should 
hommr  the  author  with  a  perusal,  to  see  the  remains 
of  it  among  the  more  unenlightened  in  our  own. 


Tes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art 

Goldsmith. 


Uroir  that  ni^t,  when  fairies  light, 

On  Cassilis  Downansf  dance. 
Or  owre  the  lays,  io  splendid  blaze. 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance ; 
Or  for  Colcan  the  route  is  ta'en, 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams  i 
There,  up  the  cove^  to  stray  an'  love 

Amang  the  locks  and  streams. 

To  sport  that  night 

n. 

Amang  the  bonnie  winding  banks. 

Where  Doon  rins,  wimpling  clear, 
Where  Bmce^  ance  ruled  the  martial  nnki, 

An'  shook  his  Cairick  spear, 
Some  meny,  friendly  eountra  folks. 

Together  did  convene. 
To  bum  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks. 

An'  hand  their  Halloween 

Fn'blythe  that  night 

in. 

The  hues  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they  Ye  fine  i 
Their  hew  blythe,  fu'  sweetly  kythe. 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm, an'  kin': 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  garten, 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs. 

Gar  lasses  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  &st  at  night 


*  Is  thon^t  to  be  a  night  when  witches,  devils,  and 
other  mischief-making  beings,  are  all  abroad  on  their 
baneful,  midnight  errands;  particularly  those  adrial 
people  the  fairies,  are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a  grand 
anniversary. 

t  Certain  litUe,  romantic,  rocky,  green  hills,  In  Ihe 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cas. 
■ilis. 

t  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean  house,  called  the  Cove 
of  Colean :  which,  as  Cassilis  Downans,  is  famed  in 
country  story  for  behig  a  favourite  haunt  of  fiOries. 

f  The  fiunous  fiunily  of  that  name,  the  ancestors  of 
Robert,  the  great  deliverer  of  his  coumry,  were  Earls  of 
Carrick. 


IV. 

Then  first  and  foremost,  through  the  kail. 

Their  sfocA:f*  maun  a'  be  sought  ance ; 
They  steek  their  e'en,  an'  graip  an'  wale. 

For  muckle  anes  an'  straught  anes. 
Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift. 

An'  wander'd  through  the  bow-kail. 
An  powt  for  want  o'  better  shift, 

A  rvnt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night 


Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yird  or 

They  roar  and  cry  a'  throu'ther 
The  vera  wee  things,  todlin,  rin, 

Wi'  stocks  outpowre  their  shouther  ) 
An'  gif  the  eiisfoc's  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi*  joctelegs  they  taste  them  i 
Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  cannie  care  they  place  them 
To  lie  that  night 

VL 

The  lasses  staw  £rae  'mang  them  a'. 

To  pou  their  stalkM  o'  com  ;t 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  ^m : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an'  £ut ; 

Loud  sldrl'd  a'  the  lasses ; 
But  her  tap-fickle  maist  was  lost. 

When  kiuttUn  in  the  fause-hooaet 
Wi'  him  that  nigfat 

VIL 

The  auld  guidwife'B  weel  hoordet  nits^ 

Are  round  an'  round  divided. 
An'  monie  bds'  an'  lasses'  fiites 

Are  there  that  night  decided  t 
Some  kindle,  couthie,  side  by  side 

An'  bum  thegither  trimly ; 

*  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  Is,  polliiv  each  a 
sCoeifc,  or  plant  of  kaiL  They  must  go  out,  hand  in  liaad, 
with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with:  itsbali^ 
bigorlittle,straightor  crooked,  is  prophetie  ofthe  sfaeaad 
shape  of  the  grand  ofajea  of  all  their  spells^-che  hiMband 
or  wile.  If  any  jfML,  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root,  thai  is 
lodsr,  or  fortune;  and  the  taste  of  the  cuafoe,  that  is,  the 
heart  of  the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and 
diqwsition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their 
ordinary  appellation,  the  rtm/«,  are  placed  somewhms 
atwve  the  head  of  the  door:  and  the  Cliristian  namee  of 
the  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  iKNise,  an,  accord- 
ing  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  noOs,  the  namee  in 
question. 

t  They  go  to  the  bam>yard  and  pull  each,  at  three  etve- 
ral  tbnes,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  warns  the 
tap-pickht  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the 
party  in  question  will  come  to  the  marriage  bed  any  thii« 
but  a  maid. 

t  When  the  com  Is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  beii^  too 
green,  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by  means  of  old  timber, 
ftc,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack,  with  an  open- 
ing  in  the  side  which  is  fairest  eiposed  to  the  wind:  this 
he  calls  a/amt-^ome. 

f  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  famous  dtarm.  They  name  the 
lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  in 
the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  bum  quietly  togetheiv 
or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  coarse  and  Issue  of 
the  oourtship  will  be. 
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Some  start  awa  wi'sande  pride, 
And  jump  ovt-awre  the  chimlie 

Fa*  high  that  night. 

vnL 

Jean  sfipt  in  twa,  wi'  tentie  e'e ; 

Wha  'twas  jhe  wadna  tell ; 
Bat  this  is  Jock,  an'  this  is  me, 

She  sajs  in  to  hersel: 
He  bleezed  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him. 

As  they  wad  never  mair  part  i 
TIU  faff!  he  started  op  the  lum. 

And  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

To  see't  that  night 

IX. 

Poor  Willie,  wi'  his  hovh-kaU  rmU^ 

Was  brant  wi*  primsie  MalUe ; 
An'  BCalUe,  nae  doabt,  took  the  dnmt. 

To  be  compared  to  Willie  t 
Mall'ft  nit  lap  oat  wi'  pridefa'  fling. 

An'  her  ain  fit  it  bomt  it ; 
While  Willie  lap,  and  swoor  by  jing, 

Twai  just  the  way  he  wanted 
To  be  that  night 


Nell  had  the  firase-hoose  in  her  min'. 

She  pits  hersel  an'  Rob  in ; 
In  loving  bleeze  they  sweetly  join, 

nil  white  in  ase  they're  sobbin  i 
VtHH  heart  was  dandn  at  the  view, 

She  whisper'd  Rob  to  kx^  forHt 
Rob,  stowlhis,  pfieM  her  bonnie  moo, 

Fn'  eosie  in  the  neok  for% 

Unseen  that  night 

XL 

But  ICerrtn  nt  bdiint  their  backs. 

Her  thooghte  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
Oe  lea'es  them  gashin  at  their  cracks. 

And  slips  out  by  hersel : 
Oe  through  the  yard  the  nearest  taki. 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
Aa»  daiklins  giapit  lor  the  banks, 

ABd  in  the  Wne-diM*  throws  then. 

Right  feart  that  ni^t 

xn. 

An'  aye  she  wint,  an'  aye  she  swat, 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jankin  I 
TiU  something  held  within  the  pat. 

Gold  L— d !  bnt  she  was  qoakin ! 
Bat  whether  twas  the  deil  himsel. 

Or  whether  twas  a  baoken. 
Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night 


•  Whoevtr  would,  with  success,  try  this  spell,  most 
suictly  obeanre  these  dirvctions :  Steal  oat,  all  alone,  to 
the  kilo,  and,  darkting,  throw  into  the  pot  a  doe  of  blue 
yun ;  wind  it  In  a  new  doe  oflTtheold  one ;  and,  towards 
the  latter  end,  something  will  hold  the  thread;  demand 
mkakmitHf  i.  e.  who  holds  1  an  answer  will  be  returned 
from  the  kila>pot,  bjr  naming  the  Christian  and  surname 
efyour  fittnre 


xm. 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  says, 

**  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  grannie  ? 
Ill  eat  the  apple*  at  the  glass, 

I  gat  £rae  uncle  Johnie  ;" 
She  fuSPt  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt. 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin. 
She  noticed  na,  an  azle  brant 

Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Oat  through  that  night 

XIV. 
**  Te  little  skelpie-limmer's  face ! 

How  daur  you  try  sic  sportin. 
As  seek  the  foul  thief  ony  place. 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  ? 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright. 

An'  Uved  an'  died  deleerit 

On  sic  a  night 

XV. 
<■  Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra-moor, 

I  mindt  as  weel'  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'kn  sure 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen : 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat. 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green  i 
An'  aye  a  rantin  kirn  we  gat. 

An' just  on  Halloween 

It  feU  that  night 

XVL 
"Oar  stibbk-rig  was  Rab  IfGraen, 

A  cleTer,  sturdy  fiiUow ; 
He's  shi  got  £p|^  Shn  wi>  wean, 

That  lived  in  Achmacalla  i 
He  gat  hemp-seed,t  I  mind  it  weel. 

An'  he  nude  unco  light  o*t  i 
But  monie  a  day  Tfas  by  himsel. 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  Ten  ni^t" 

xvn. 

Then  up  gat  feehtin  Jismie  Fleck, 

An'  he  swoor  by  his  eoascience. 
That  he  could  saw  hemp  seed  a  pedc  i 

For  it  was  a*  bnt  noosense  t 
The  anld  guidman  xau^t  down  the  podc. 

An'  oat  a  handful  gied  him  t 
Syne  bad  him  slip  f rae  'knang  the  folk. 

Sometimes  when  nae  ane  seed  him : 
An*  tiy  t  that  night 


*  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass;  eat 
an  apple  before  it,  and  some  traditions  saj,  70U  should 
comb  jour  hair,  all  the  time ;  the  face  of  jour  conjugal 
companion,  to  Iw,  will  be  seen  hk  the  glass,  as  If  peeping 
over  your  shoulder. 

t  Steal  out  unperceived,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp^ 
seed ;  harrowing  ft  wkh  any  thing  you  can  conveniently 
draw  after  you.  Repeat  now  and  then,  **  Hemp^eed,  I 
eaw  thee,  hemp-seed,  I  dkw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  tlua 
Is  to  be  my  true  love,  come  after  me  and  pou  thee.**  Look 
over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appearance 
of  the  person  Invoked,  In  the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp. 
Some  traditions  say,  **  come  after  me,  and  shaw  thee/* 
that  Is,  show  thyself:  In  which  case  it  simply  appears 
Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  **  come  aft'^r  mr*,  a  ml 
harrow  thee.** 

S 
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xvra. 

He  marches  through  unang  the  ttacks, 

Though  he  was  something  sturtin ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks. 

An'  hanrls  at  his  cnrpin  t 
An'  every  now  an'  then  he  says, 

**  Hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee. 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass. 

Come  after  me  and  draw  thee. 

As  fast  this  night" 

XIX. 

He  whistled  up  Lord  Lenox'  march 

To  keep  his  courage  cheerie ; 
Although  his  hair  began  to  arch. 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an*  eerie : 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak. 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gnmtle ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek, 

An'  tumbled  wi'  a  wintle 

Out^wre  that  night. 

XX. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout, 

In  dreadfu'  desperation ! 
An'  young  an*  auld  came  rinnin  out. 

To  hear  the  sad  narration : 
He  swoor  twas  hilchin  Jean  M*Craw, 

Or  crouchie  Morran  Humphie, 
Till  stop  !  she  trotted  through  them  a' ; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 

Asteer  that  night! 

XXI. 

Meg  £un  wad  to  the  bam  gaen. 

To  win  three  wechts  o'  naething  ;* 
But  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane. 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in  t 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits, 

An'  twa  red  cheekit  apples, 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets. 

In  hopes  to  see  Tam  Kipples 

That  vera  night 

xxn. 

She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw, 

An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures ; 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca'. 

Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters  i 
A  ratton  rattled  up  the  wa'. 

An*  she  cried  Ir— ^  preserve  her. 
An'  ran  through  midden-hole  an'  a', 

An*  pray'd  wi'  zeal  an'  fervour, 

Fu'  fast  that  night 


*  This  charm  must  likewise  be  peribrroed  unporceiTed, 
and  alone.  Tou  go  to  the  bam,  and  open  both  doors, 
taking  them  «ff  the  hingei,  if  possible ;  for  there  Is  danger 
that  the  beingt  about  to  appear,  tdmj  shut  the  doors,  and 
do  70U  some  mischief  Then  tafe  that  Instrument  used 
In  winnowing  the  com,  which,  in  our  country  dialect, 
we  call  a  toecht ;  and  go  through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting 
down  com  against  the  wind.  Bepeat  it  three  times ;  and 
the  third  time  an  apparitton  will  pass  through  the  bam. 
In  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  l^cMh 
the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or  retinue, 
marking  the  employment  or  station  in  lUe. 


xxm. 

They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi*  sair  advice : 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane ; 
It  chanced  the  stack  he  faddom'd  thnce,* 

Was  timmer  propt  for  thrawiat 
He  taks  a  swirlie,  auld  moss-oak. 

For  some  black,  grousome  carlin  ; 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke. 

Till  skin  in  blypes  came  haurlin 

A^s  nieves  that  night 

XXIV. 

A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was, 

As  canty  as  a  kittlen  ; 
But  och  !  that  night,  amang  the  shaws. 

She  got  a  fearfu'  settlin ! 
She  through  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn. 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin, 
Wharo  three  lairds*  lands  met  at  a  bumf 

To  dip  her  left  sark  sleeve  in. 

Was  bent  that  night 

XXV. 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  bumie  pla3r8. 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimplet : 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  strays ; 

WhyJes  in  a  wiel  it  dimplet ; 
Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  dazzle ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 

Below  the  spreading  hazel. 

Unseen  that  night 

XXVI. 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey. 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon : 
Poor  Leezie 's  heart  mais  lap  the  hool ; 

Neer  lav'rock  height  she  jumpit. 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plumpit, 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  night. 

xxvn. 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane. 
The  luggies  three|  are  ranged. 


*  Take  an  opportunity  of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  Bear 
stack,  and  lathom  it  three  times  round.  The  last  fathom 
of  the  last  time,  you  ¥rlll  catch  in  your  arms  the  appear- 
ance of  your 'future  conjugal  yoke-fellow. 

t  You  go  out,  one  or  more,  for  this  is  a  social  spell,  to 
a  south  running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  **  three  Ulrds* 
lands  meet,*'  and  dip  your  left  shin  sleeTe.  Go  to  bed 
in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  before  It  to 
dry.  Lie  awake ;  and  some  time  near  midnight,  an  apfia* 
rition,  having  the  ezaa  figure  of  the  grand  object  in  ques* 
tion,  will  come  and  tum  the  sleeve,  as  If  to  dry  the  other 
side  of  it 

X  Take  three  dishes;  i>ut  clean  water  in  one,  fixd 
water  In  another,  leave  the  third  empty :  blindfold  a 
person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes  are 
ranged :  he  (or  she)  dips  the  left  hand :  if  by  chance  la 
the  clean  water,  the  future  husband  or  wife  will  come  to 
the  bar  of  matrimony  a  maid ;  if  In  the  foul,  a  widow ;  If 
In  the  empty  dish,  it  foretells,  with  equal  ceitainty,  no 
marriage  at  all.  It  is  repeated  thr«e  times,  and  every 
time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  Is  altered. 
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And  eveij  time  great  care  is  ta'en. 

To  see  them  dnly  chmged : 
Auld  ancle  John,  wha  wedlock's  joys 

Sin  Mar's  year  did  desire. 
Because  he  gat  the  toom-dish  thrice» 

He  heared  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  night 

xxvra. 

Wi'  merry  sangs,  and  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  dinna  weary } 
An'  nnco  tales,  an'  funnie  jokes. 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an*  cheery. 
Till  butter'd  so'ns,*  wi'  fragrant  lant. 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a-«teerin ; 
Sjrne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt. 

They  parted  affcareerin 

Fu'  biythe  that  night 


THE  AULD  FARMER'S  NEW-YEAR  MORN- 
ING SALUTATION  TO  HIS  AULD  MARE 
MAGGIE, 

OM  oiwnta  HZR  accustomed  sipp  of  coek  to 
hahsel  in  the  new-teax. 

A  evn>  new-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie ! 
Hat,  there'k  a  rip  to  thy  auld  baggie  : 
Though  tbou'ft  howe-backit,  now,  an*  knaggie, 

I've  seen  the  day. 
Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  ony  staggie 

Out-owre  the  lay. 

Though  now  thou's  dowie,  stiff,  an'  crazy. 
An'  thy  auld  hide's  as  white's  a  daisy, 
I've  seen  thee  dapplt,  sleek,  and  gUdzie, 

A  bonnie  gray : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daurt  to  raize  thee, 

Ance  in  a  day. 

Thou  ance  was  1'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirdly,  steeve,  an'  swank. 
An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank. 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 
An'  could  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank. 

Like  ony  bird. 
It's  now  some  nine  an'  twenty  year, 
Sin*  thou  was  my  good  father's  meere  i 
He  gied  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear, 

An' fifty  mark  I 
Though  it  was  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear. 

An'  thou  was  stark. 
When  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Te  then  was  trottin  wi'  your  minnie  s 
Though  ye  was  trickle,  slee,  an'  fhnnie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie ; 
But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  cannie. 

An' unco  sonsie. 
That  day,  ye  pranced  wi'  muckle  pride, 
"When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonnie  bride ; 
An*  sweet,  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle  Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide. 

For  sic  a  pair. 

*  Sowens,  with  butler  Instead  of  milk  to  them,  Is  al- 
*»7s  the  Halloween  supper. 


Though  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  an'  hobble 
An'  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble. 
That  day  ye  was  a  jinker  noble 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 

Far,  fu  behin'. 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skeigh, 
An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh. 
How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skreigfa. 

An'  tak  the  road ! 
Town's  bodies  ran,  and  stood  abeigh. 

An'  cat  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  com't,  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow : 
At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow, 

For  pith  an' speed: 
But  eveiy  tail  thou  pay't  them  hollow. 
Where'er  thou  gaed. 

The  sma',  droop-rumplt,  hunter  cattle. 
Might  aiblins  waurt  thee  for  a  brattle ; 
But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  tryt  their  mettle. 

An'  gart  them  whaizle : 
Nae  whip  nor  tpai,  but  just  a  wattle 

0'  saugh  or  hazeL 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan'. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn ! 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours  gaun. 

On  guid  March  weather, 
Hae  tum'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han'. 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  braindgt,  an'  fetcht,  an'  fliskit. 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit. 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fill'd  brisket, 
Wi'  pith,  an'  pow'r. 
Till  spritty  knowes  wad  rairt  and  risket. 
An'  slypet  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snows  were  deep. 
An'  threaten^  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  cog  a  wee-bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmer; 
I  kcnn'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

The  cart  or  car  thou  never  restlt  s 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  hc*t  it  i 
Thou  never  lap,  and  stent,  and  breastit. 
Then  stood  to  blaw  I 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit. 

Thou  snoovt  awa. 

My  pleugh  is  now  thy  bairn-time  a't 
Four  galkmt  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw : 
Forbye  sax  mae,  I've  sellt  awa. 

That  thou  hast  nursts 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an'  twa. 

The  vera  warst 

Monie  a  sair  daurk  we  twa  hae  wrought. 
An'  wi'  the  weary  warl'  fought  I 
And  monie  an  anxious  day,  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat ! 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  brought, 

Wi'  something  yet 
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And  think  nm,  my  mid  tniity  semn', 

StiU  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me ! 

Tbmt  now  perii^M  thon's  lest  deservin, 

The  present  only  toucbeth  thee  t 

An'  thy  tuld  days  may  end  in  stanrin. 

But,  och !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e. 

For  my  last  fou. 

On  prospects  drear; 

A  heapit  ftimpart,  ni  reserve  ane 

An'  forward,  though  I  canna  see. 

Laid  by  for  yoo. 

'  I  guess  an'  foar. 

WeVe  worn  to  crazy  years  thegitheri 

Well  toyte  about  wi*  ane  anither : 

Wi'  tentie  care,  111  fit  thy  tether, 

To  some  hain'd  rig, 

A  WINTER'S  NIGHT. 

Where  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather. 

Wi'  ima'  &tigue. 

Ptoor,  naked  wretches,  wheresoever  yoo  are, 

How  shall  jour  honselees  heads,  and  unfed  fides, 

From  seasons  such  as  these  9^« 

TO  A  MOUSE. 

SHAXsrsAaa 

WHKir  biting  Boreas,  foil  and  doure. 

nouttH,  HOTBHixm,  1786. 

Sharp  shivers  through  the  leafless  bower; 

When  Phoebus  gies  a  short-lived  glower 

WKE;sleekit,  oowtin,  timorous  beastie. 

Fkr  south  the  lift. 

0»  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breaitie ! 

Dim-darkening  through  the  flaky  shower, 

Tlioa  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty. 

Or  whirling  drifts 

Wi' bickering  teattle! 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rodcM, 

Wi' murdering  pattle! 

Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  lock'd. 

While  bums,  wi' snawy  wr«eths  ii|Hchock*li, 

Vm  truly  sonj  man's  dnmininn 

Wild-eddjring  swirl. 

Has  broken  nature's  social  union. 

Or  thnwgkthe  mining  outlet  bock'd. 

An' justifies  that  ill  opinion. 

Down  headkmg  hnrL 

Which  maks  thee  startle 

Listening,  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 

An'  feUow  mortaL 

I  thoufi^t  me  on  the  ourie  catUe, 

Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thiere ; 

0'  winter  war. 

What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  lire ! 

And  throui^  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle. 

A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrare 

Beneath  a  scar. 

'8a  sma  request! 

» 

111  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave. 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing. 

And  never  misst! 

That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring. 

Delisted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 

Its  siUy  wa'k  the  winds  are  strewin! 

Whare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chittering  wing, 

An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane. 

An'ckwetl^e'e? 

An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

E'en  you  on  murdering  errsnds  toilM, 

BaithsneU  and  keen! 

Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled. 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an' waste. 

An'  weary  winter  comin'  £ut, 

My  heart  forgets. 

An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

While  pitUess  the  tempest  wild 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 

Sore  on  you  beats. 

Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  through  thy  celL 

Now  PhoBbe,  in  her  midnight  r«ign 
Dark  muffled,  view'd  the  dreary  plain ; 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 

Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train. 

Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble ! 

Rose  in  my  soul. 

Now  thou's  tumM  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain. 

But  house  or  hald. 

Slow,  solemn,  stole— 

To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'  cranreuch  cauld ! 

<«  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust ! 

And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 

But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 

Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows ! 

In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 

Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 

The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men. 

More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting, 

Gang  aft  a^ley. 

Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting, 

An'  lea'e  us  naught  but  grief  an'  pain. 

Than  heaven  illumined  man  on  brothei  man  W- 

stows! 

DESPONDENCY. 
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See  stern  oppresnon'ft  iron  grip. 
Or  mad  unbitkm'ft  goiy  hand. 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip. 

Wo,  want,  and  murder,  o'er  a  land ! 
E*en  in  the  peaceful,  rural  vale. 
Truth,  weeping,  tells  the  mournful  tale. 
How  pamper'd  luxury,  flattery  by  her  side. 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear. 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear, 
looks  o'er  proud  property,  extended  wide  5 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind. 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glittering  show, 
A  creature  of  another  kind. 
Some  coarser  substance,  unrefined. 
Placed  for  her  lordly  use,  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below ; 
Where,  where  is  \oveH  fond,  tender  throe. 
With  lordly  honour^  lofty  brow. 
The  powers  you  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there  beneath  love's  noble  name, 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  himself  alone  ? 
Mark  maiden  innocence  a  prey 

To  k>ve-pretending  snares. 
This  boasted  honour  turns  away. 
Shunning  soft  pity's  rising  sway, 
Begardless  of  tiie  tears,  and  unavailing  prayers ! 
Perhaps,  this  hour,  in  misery's  squalid  nest. 
She  strains  your  infuit  to  her  joyless  breast. 
And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking 
blast! 

"  O  ye !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down. 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  create, 
Thmk,  liar  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  &te. 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown ! 

ni  satisfied  keen  nature's  clamorous  call, 
Stretch'd  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to  sleep. 

While  throu^  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall. 
Chill  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap .' 
Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine. 
Where  guilt  and  poor  misfortune  pine ! 
Gunt,  erring  man,  relenting  view .' 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  fortune'^  undeserved  blow  r 

AiBietion's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress, 

A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss !" 

I  beard  nae  mair,  for  chantieleer 

Shook  otr  the  pouthery  snaw. 
And  hail'd  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 

A  cottage-rousing  craw. 

But  deep  this  truth  impressed  my  mind^ 

Through  all  his  works  abroad. 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 


DESPONBENCT. 

Air  ODE. 


OrRBM>D  with  grief,  oppiesi'd  with  oat, 
A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 
I  sit  me  down  and  sight 
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0  life !  thou  art  a  galling  load. 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 
,   To  wretches  such  as  I ! 
Dim  backward  as  I  cast  my  view. 
What  sickening  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  through. 
Too  justly  I  may  fear ! 
Still  caring,  despairing. 

Must  be  my  bitter  do<Hn ; 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er. 
But  with  the  closing  tomb ! 

n. 

Htppy,  ye  sons  of  bupy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 

No  other  view  regard ! 
E'en  when  the  wished  end'k  denied. 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied. 

They  bring  their  own  reward  t 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight. 

Unfitted  with  an  aim. 
Meet  every  sad  returning  night. 
And  joyless  mom  the  same  i 
You,  bustling,  and  justling. 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain : 
I,  listless,  yet  restless. 
Find  every  prospect  vain. 

in. 

How  blest  the  solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-forgot. 

Within  his  humble  cell. 
The  cavern  wild  with  **"gK«g  roots. 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits. 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or,  haply,  to  his  evening  thought. 

By  unfrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint  collected  dream : 
While  praising  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heaven  on  high. 
As  wandering,  meandering, 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 

IV. 
Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  placed 
Where  never  human  footstep  traced,    - 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part  % 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve. 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  move. 

With  self-respecting  art: 
But  ah !  those  pleasures,  loves,  and  joys, 

Whkh  I  too  keenly  taste. 
The  soUtary  can  despise. 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate. 
Whilst  I  here  mwt  cry  here. 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 


0!  enviable,  early  days. 

When  dancing  thou^tless  pleasure's 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown ! 
How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  times. 
To  fe^l  the  follies,  or  the  crimes. 

Of  others,  or  my  own ! 

n2 
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Ye  tiny  elves  that  guililess  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  tiie  bush, 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court. 
When  manhood  is  your  wish. 
The  losses,  the  crosses. 

That  active  man  engage ! 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all. 
Of  dim-declining  age. 


WINTER. 

A  DXBOE. 


The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast. 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or,  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw : 
While  tumbling  brown,  the  bum  comes  down. 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest. 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

IL 
**  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast,*** 

The  joyless  winter  day. 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May  t 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join. 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine. 

m. 

Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil. 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best, 
'    Because  they  are  thy  will ! 
Then  all  I  want,  (0,  do  thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine !)  / 

Since  to  e^joy  thou  dost  deny. 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


HISCaiBED  TO  B.  A* 
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Let  not  ambition  mock  their  usefiil  toil, 
Their  homelj  Joys,  and  destlnj  obtciure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainfiil  smile, 
The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Obat. 


Mt  loved,  my  honottr'd,^miich  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays } 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end  { 

My  dearest  meed  a  £nend's  esteem  and  praise  $ 
To  yon  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  waysx 

What  A**^  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  $ 
Ah !  fliough  his  worth  unknown,  lar  happier  there, 
I  ween. 

♦  Dr.  Young. 


IL     ' 
November  chill  blaws  loud  wi*  angry  sugh ; 

The  shortening  winter  day  is  near  a  close  i 
The  miiy  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh. 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repote  s 
The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labour  goes. 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward 
bend. 

HL 
At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  9gtd.  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin,  stacher  thiongfa 

Tb  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie^  iBDe, 
The  lisping  infiuit  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary,  carking  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toiL 

IV. 
Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in. 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun*: 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  new  gown. 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

V. 
Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

An'  each  for  others'  wcelfare  kindly  spien  t 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnoticed  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  bears  { 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi*  her  needle  an'  her  sheers. 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new  t 
The  fatiier  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

TI.       , 

Their  master's  an'  their  mistress*!  command. 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey  s 
"  An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an^eydent  hand. 

An'  ne'er,  thou^  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 
An'  0 !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  an'  ni^ ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 

Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  might: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright!" 

VIL 
But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same^ 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek  $ 
With  heart-struck,  anxious  care,  inquires  his 
name. 
While  Jenny  hafllins  is  afraid  to  speak  | 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears,  it*s  nae  wild, 
worthless  rake. 
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vm. 

Wi'  kindly  wtkooie  Jenoy  brings  him  ben ; 

A  ttnppui  yooth}  be  taks  the  mother's  eye  j 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  Tisifs  no  ill  ta*en  { 

The  father  cncks  of  horses,  plenghs,  snd  kye. 
The  yonngster's  artless  heart  o'erilows  wi' joy. 

But  blathe  and  fadthfa',  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
1^  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfii' an' sae  grave ; 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like 
'     the  lave. 

IX. 
0  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 
0  heartfelt  raptures .'  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare— 
*  If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
Tb  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  othert  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thdm  that  scents  the  even- 
ing gale." 

X. 

Is  flteie,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart— 

A  wretch !  a  villain !  kwt  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  insnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Cvse  on  his  peijured  arts  !  dissembling  smooth ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  truth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wild? 

XL 
But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  halesome  parriteh,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food: 
The  soupe  flieir  only  hawkie  does  afford. 

That  *yoot  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell. 
An'  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid  i 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
Howtwas  atowmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i*  the  bell. 

xn. 

The  dieerfu*  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide } 
The  sb«  turns  o'er,  wi*  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  barei 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  *<  Let  us  wofihip  God !"  he  says,  with  solemn 
aiE. 

XIIL 
They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  $ 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  iu  the  noblest  aim : 
Psihaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintive  Martjrrs,  worthy  of  the  name  t 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heavenward  flame. 

The  sweetest  iar  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  i 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Kie  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 


XIV. 
The  priest^like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  hi^ ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek'a  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneadi  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire  f 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry  t 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  t 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name. 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
,  How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land: 
How  be,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand ; 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven^  command. 

XVL 
Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,"* 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  ra3rs. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear  j    [sphere. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 

XVIL 
Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 
When  men  display,  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  i 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul; 
And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 

xvm. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  yottgling  cottagers  retire  to  rest  t 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

XIX. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotiat  grandeur 
springs. 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

**  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God :" 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  ; 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  curnbrous  load. 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kiud. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined  ! 
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XX. 

O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  nttiTe  idl ! 

For  whom  my  wirmett  wiih  to  HetTin  It  wnt ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  soni  of  nif  tic  toil  • 

Be  bleuM  with  health  and  peace,  and  sweet 
content ! 
And  O  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  however  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  isle. 

XXL 

O  Thou !  who  pour*d  the  patriotic  tide 

That  streamed  through  Wallace's  undaunted 
heart; 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride. 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert  t 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN. 
A  DimoK. 

I. 

WHZir  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Bfade  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care  j 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years. 

And  hoaiy  was  his  hair. 

IL 
«« Toung  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thou  ?" 

Began  the  reverend  sage ; 
M  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain. 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage ; 
Or  haply,  press'd  with  cares  and  woes. 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man ! 

in. 

«  The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors. 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
I've  seen  yxm  weary  winter  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return  j 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

IV. 
M  0  man  !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time ! 
Mispending  all  thy  precious  honn. 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  | 

Licentious  passions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  natuie'k  law. 

That  man  was  Bade  to  i 


«  Look  not  alone  on  youthfid  prime. 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  right: 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn. 
Then  age  and  want,  O  ill  mateh'd  pair ! 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

VL 

"  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate. 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Yet,  think,  not  aU  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  0  !  what  crowds  in  every  land 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn  { 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  learn. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

VII. 
•*  Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves. 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  &ee 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

vni. 

**  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow  woim 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

IX. 
"  If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave,— 

By  nature's  law  design'd, — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn  ^ 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 


'<  Yet  let  not  this  too  much,  my  soil. 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breasts 
This  partial  view  of  human  kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man. 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn ! 

XL 
«0  death !  the  poor  mant  dearest  ftknt 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But  O !  a  bless'd  reUef  to  those 

That  weaiy-ladin  mimm  !** 
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A  PRAYER  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 


O  THOU  unknown,  Almigfaly  Came 

Of  all  m  J  hope  and  fear ! 
In  whoee  dread  pretence,  era  an  hour, 

Peiliapi  I  mnat  appear ! 

n. 

If  I  hare  wanderM  in  thoie  patlii 

Of  Ufe  I  ought  to  i him. 
At  Mmething,  loudly,  in  mybreait, 

ReBonitratci  I  have  donet 

m. 

ThoQ  know^  tiiat  tiion  hait  formed  me 
With  pastiotti  wild  and  itrong; 

And  listening  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  kd  me  wrong. 

IV. 
Where  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Or  frailty  stept  aside, 
Do  thoo,  All-Good !  for  such  thou  art. 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

V. 

Where  witii  intention  I  hare  err*d. 

No  other  plea  I  hare. 
Bat  thou  art  good  $  and  goodness  still 

Delightetfa  to  forgive. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  SABiE  OCCASION. 

^f^wT  am  I  kmth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  jqy  with  draughts  of  ill  between : 

Some  gkams  of  sunshine 'knid  renewing  stonns : 
If  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  f 

Or  deaSh**  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms ; 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
A^  justly  smart  boieatii  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

Fain  would  I  say,  **  Forgive  my  foul  offence !" 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey  i 
But,  should  my  AuUm  health  again  dispense, 

Agiin  I  mi^t  desert  foir  virtue's  way  j 
Agun  in  foUy's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man ; 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray, 

Who  art  so  counter  heavenly  mercy*s  plan  ? 
^^Tbo  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation 
ran? 

0  thou,  great  Governor  of  all  below  J 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  thee, 
Thjr  nod  can  make  the  tenqMst  cease  to  bknr. 

Or  still  the. tumult  of  the  raging  seat 
With  what  controlling  power  assist  e*en  me, 

Those  headlong,  furious  passions  to  confine  t 
For  all  unfit  I  foel  my  powers  to  be. 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th*  allowed  line ; 
Olid  me  with  thy  help.  Omnipotence  Divine ! 


uriMO  AT  A  BsynsifD  raninys  bodsb  onk  rigbt,  i 
AXJTBcmixrt 

THE  FOLLOWING  VERSES 

or  THX  BOOM  WHXME  HK  SLBPT. 


O  THOU  dread  Power,  who  reign*tt  above ! 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear: 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 

n. 

The  hoaiy  sire-^the  mortal  stroke, 
Long,  long  be  pleased  to  spare  ! 

To  bless  his  little  filial  flock. 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 

m. 

She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
0  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys. 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears  ! 

VI. 
Their  hope,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth. 

In  manhood's  dawning  blush ; 
Bless  him,  thou  God  of  love  and  truth. 

Up  to  a  parent's  wish  ! 

V. 

The  beauteous,  seraph  sister  band. 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray. 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  every  hand. 

Guide  thou  their  steps  alway ! 

VL 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast. 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven, 

May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  heaven  I 


THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

The  man,  in  life  wherever  placed. 

Hath  happiness  in  store. 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way. 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore ! 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 

But  with  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow } 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast. 

And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  sweeping  blast 

For  why  ?  that  God  the  good  adora 
Hath  given  them  peace  and  rest. 

But  hath  decreed  that  wieked  men 
ShaU  ne'er  be  truly  blest 
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A  PRAYER 

UlTDER  THE  PREBBUBE  OF  VIOLENT  ANOUIBH. 

O  THOU  Greftt  Being !  what  thou  art 

Surpasses  me  to  knoF  t 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  thee 

Are  all  th j  works  below. 

Thy  creature  here  before  thee  stands. 

All  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul. 

Obey  thy  high  behest 

Sure  thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath ! 
0  free  my  weary  eyta  from  tears. 

Or  close  them  fast  in  death ! 

But  if  I  must  afflicted  be. 

To  suit  some  wise  design  { 
Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves 

To  bear  and  not  repine  I 


THE  FIRST  SIX  VERSES   OF  THE  NINE- 
TIETH PSALM. 

O  THOV,  the  first,  the  greatest  Friend 

Of  all  the  human  race  I 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place ! 

Before  the  mountains  heaved  their  heads 

Beneath  thy  forming  hand. 
Before  this  pondetous  globe  itself 

Arose  at  thy  command  t 

That  power  which  raised  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  frame. 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast, 
Appear  no  more  before  thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that's  past. 

Thou  givest  the  word :  Thy  creature,  man. 

Is  to  existence  brou^tt 
Again  thou  say'st,  **  Ye  sons  of  men, 

Return  ye  into  naught  !** 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares. 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  thou  takest  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flower. 

In  beauty's  pride  array'd ; 
But  long  ere  night  cut  down  it  lies 

AU  withered  and  decay'd. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

OR  TtTKimra  core  ixiwit  with  the  plovoh  in  afkil, 

1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou*s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  { 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem } 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thoa  honnie  gem. 


Alas !  ifk  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'knang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi'  spreckled  breast 
When  upward-springing,  blythe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfiiUy  thoa  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield. 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stlbble-field. 

Unseen,  atame. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise  { 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  &te  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd  is  laid 

Low  i*  the  dust 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o^! 

Such  fate  of  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven, 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till  wrenehM  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 

E'eii  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fate 
That  fate  is  thine-'-no  distant  date ; 
Stem  ruin's  plouf^ishare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
T}ll  cmsh'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

ShaU  be  thy  doom  ! 


TO  Rum. 


I. 
All  hail !  inexorable  lord ! 
At  whose  destraction-breattiiiig  word. 

The  mi^itiest  empires  frll ! 
Thy  cniel  wo-delighted  train. 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
Witii  stem-reeolved,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie, 

And  quivers  in  my  heart 
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Then  lowering,  and  pooring. 
The  ftonn  no  more  I  dread  { 

Though  thickening  and  blackening 
Round  m  J  deroted  head. 

n. 

And,  thon  grim  power,  hj  life  abhorrM, 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  aflbrd, 

0  !  hear  a  wretch*!  prayer ! 
No  more  I  shrink  appall*d,  afraid  j 
I  court,  I  beg  thj  friendly  aid. 
To  close  this  scene  of  caie  1 
When  shall  my  soul,  in  silent  peace. 

Resign  liHs's  joyless  day ; 
My  weary  heart  its  throbbing  cease. 
Cold  mouldering  in  the  day  ? 
No  lear  more,  no  tear  more. 
To  stain  my  lifeless  face } 
Enclasped,  and  grasped 
Within  thy  cold  embrace ! 


TO  MISS  L— , 

WXIH  nATTIElB    TOnO  AS    A    RKW-TXAE'S   OUT, 

jAjruAAT  1,  1787. 

AflADT  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driven, 

And  you,  though  scarce  in  maiden  prime,      * 
Are  so  much  nearer  hearen. 

No  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infant  year  to  bail ; 
I  fend  jrou  more  than  India  boasts. 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

Our  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  love 

Is  diarged,  perhaps,  too  true ; 
But  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 

An  Edwin  still  to  you  ! 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 
MAT,  1786. 


I  uuie  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you. 
Though  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento ; 
But  bow  the  subject  theme  may  gang 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang. 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 


Tell  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me. 
Yell  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye. 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought. 

E'en  when  your  end*8  attained  { 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  naught. 

Where  every  nerve  is  strained. 


m. 

1*11  no  say,  men  are  villains  a'  j 

The  real,  harden*d  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  himian  law. 

Are  to  a  few  restricked : 
But  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An*  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake, 

It*s  rarely  right  adjusted  I 

TV. 
Yet  they  wha  fa*  in  fortune's  strife. 

Their  fate  we  should  nae  censure. 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer  t 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart. 

Though  poortith  hourly  stare  him ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

V. 

Aye  free,  aff  ban'  jrour  story  tell. 

When  wi*  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weePs  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection  s 
But  keek  throu^  every  other  man, 

Wi*  sharpen*d,  slee  inspection. 

VI. 
The  sacred  lowe  o*  weel-placed  love. 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it| 
But  never  tempt  th*  illicit  love. 

Though  naething  should  divulge  it ! 
I  wave  the  quantum  o*  the  sin. 

The  haxaid  of  concealing ; 
But  och  *  it  hardens  a*  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling ! 

vn. 

To  catch  dame  Fortune*s  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour  t 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Not  for  a  train-attendant; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent 

vni. 

The  fear  o'  hellls  a  hangman'*  whip. 
To  hand  the  wretch  in  order; 

But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  gr^, 
Let  that  aye  be  jrour  border ; 

Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause- 
Debar  a*  side  pretences ; 

And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 
Uncaring  consequences. 
IX. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere 
Must  sure  become  the  creature ; 

But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear, 
And  e'en  the  rigid  feature ; 

Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range, 
Be  complaisance  extended ; 

An  athei8t*s  laugh*s  a  poor  exchange 
For  Deity  offended  * 
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When  nntiDg  round  in  pleasure's  ring, 

Religion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting, 

It  may  be  little  minded  { 
But  when  on  life  we're  tempest-driven, 

A  conscience  but  a  cankei>— 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  heaven 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor ! 

XI. 
Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth ! 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting  t 
Bfay  prudence,  fortitude^  and  truth 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman  phrase,  **  God  said  you  speed," 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser: 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 

Than  ever  did  th'  adviser. 


ON  A  SCOTCH  BARD  GONE  TO  THE  WEST 
INDIES. 

A*  YE  wha  live  by  soups  o»  drink, 
A*  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think, 

Come  mourn  wi'  me ! 
Our  billie's  gien  us  a'  a  jink, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

Lament  him,  a'  ye  rantin  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random-eplore, 
Nae  mair  hell  Join  the  merry-roar. 

In  social  key; 
For  now  he's  ta'en  anither  shore. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

The  bonnie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him. 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him  $ 
The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him, 

Wi'  tearfn'  e'e ; 
For  weel  I  wat  they'll  sairly  miss  him 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

O  fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble ! 
Hadst  thou  ta'en  aff  some  drowsy  bummle, 
Wha  can  do  naught  but  fyke  and  fumble, 

*Twad  been  nae  plea } 
But  he  was  gleg  as  ony  wnmble. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear, 
An'  stain  them  wi*  the  saut,  saut  tear  i 
Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear. 

In  flinders  flee } 
He  was  her  laureate  monie  a  year. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

He  saw  misfortune's  canld  nor-west 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast  i 
A  jillet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be ! 
So  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

To  tremble  under  fortunels  cummoek. 
On  scarce  a  beUyfa'  o'  dnmimoek. 


Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stomach 
Could  ill  agree; 

So  rowH  his  hurdles  in  a  hammock. 
An'  owre  the  sea. 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misguiding. 
Yet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bide  in ; 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hiding; 

He  dealt  it  free: 
The  muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel. 
An'  hap  him  in  a  cozie  biel ; 
Yell  find  him  aye  a  dainty  chiel, 

And  fu'o' glee; 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  dicl. 

That's  owre  tte  sea. 

Fareweel,  my  rhyme-composing  billie ! 
Your  native  soil  was  right  ill-willie ; 
But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily, 

Nowbonnilie! 
111  toast  ye  in  my  hindmost  gillie. 

Though  owre  the  sea. 


TO    A    HAGGIS. 

Fai&  &'  your  honest,  sonsie  £ice. 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin  race ! 
Aboon  them  a*  ye  tak  your  place, 

Painch,  tripe,  or  thairm : 
Weel  are  ye  wordy  of  a  grace 

As  lang's  my  arm. 

The  groaning  trencher  there  ye  fill. 
Your  hurdles  like  a  distant  hill. 
Your  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 
In  time  o'  need. 
While  through  your  pores  the  dews  distil 
Like  amber  bead. 

His  knife  see  rustic  labour  dight. 
An'  cut  you  up  with  ready  slight. 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright 

Like  onie  ditch  ; 
And  Uien,  O  what  a  glorious  sight, 

Waim-reekin,  rich ! 

Then  horn  for  horn  they  stretch  an*  strive, 
Dell  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  drive. 
Till  a'  their  wteel-swall'd  kytes  belyve 

Are  bent  like  drums ; 
Then  auld  guidman,  maist  like  to  ryre, 

Bethankit  hums. 

Is  there  that  o'er  his  French  ragimt. 
Or  olb  that  would  staw  a  soW, 
Or  fricasee  wad  make  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  soonnery 
Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  scomfii*  vi«w 

On  sic  a  dinner  ? 

Poor  devil !  see  him  owre  his  tnth. 
As  feckless  as  a  withered  rash. 
His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip  lash, 
Hisnieveanit; 
Through  bk>ody  flood  or  field  to  dash, 
0  bow  unfit ! 


A  DKDICATION. 
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But  mark  the  rustie,  haggis-fed. 
The  trembling  earth  i^etouida  his  tiead. 
Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade, 

He%  mak  it  whissle  i 
An>  legB,  an'  anDS,an'  headi  will  sned, 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Te  powers,  wha  mak  mankind  your  care. 
And  dish  than  out  their  bill  o*  fare, 
AaM  Scothmd  wants  nae  skinking  ware 
That  jaups  in  luggies ; 
But,  if  ye  wish  her  gratelu*  prayer, 
6ie  her  a  ha^is ! 


i  i)EDICATION  TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

EzFEcr  na,  sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechin,  fleth'rin  dedication. 
To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid. 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid, 
Because  ye're  sumamed  like  his  grace, 
Pnfaaps  related  to  the  race ; 
Then  when  I'tai  tired — snd  sae  are  ye, 
Wi»  mony  a  fulsome,  sinfii'  lie, 
Set  up  a  Uee,  how  I  stop  short,  * 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt 

This  may  do—maun  do,  sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Bfson  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefou  { 
For  me  !  sae  laigh  I  need  na  bow. 
For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  plough ; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg ; 
Sae  I  shall  say,  an'  that's  nae  ilatterin, 
It'i  just  sic  poet,  an'  sic  patron. 

The  poet,  some  guid  angel  help  him. 
Or  else,  I  ieaiy  some  ill  ane  skelp  him. 
He  may  do  weel  for  a>  he's  done  yet. 
But  only  he's  no  just  begun  yet 

The  patron,  (sir,  ye  maun  forgie  me, 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me,) 
On  erery  hand  it  will  allow'd  be. 
Hell  just— nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

I  readily  and  freely  grant. 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  want ; 
What^  no  his  ain  he  winna  tak  it. 
What  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it ; 
Aught  he  can  lend  hell  no  refuset, 
TiU  aft  his  guidness  is  abused: 
Aad  rascals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang. 
E'en  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang : 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  fiither. 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 

But  then,  na  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that ; 
Nie  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that; 
It*s  naething  but  a  milder  feature 
Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  nature .' 
Tell  get  the  best  o'  moral  works 
llang  black  Gentoos  and  pagan  Turks. 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi, 
Wha  nerer  heard  of  orthodoxy. 
That  he's  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  gentleman  in  word  and  deed, 
38 


It's  no  through  terror  of  d-mn~tion  s 
Ifft  just  a  carnal  inclination. 

MoraUty,  thou  deadly  bane. 
Thy  tens  o*  thousands  thou  hast  slsin ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stay  and  trust  is 
In  moral  mercy,  truth,  and  justice ! 

No—stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack ; 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back ; 
Steal  through  a  wiimock  frae  a  wh-re. 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door  : 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  wbunstane. 
And  baud  their  noses  to  the  grunstanc. 
Ply  every  art  o'  legal  thieving ; 
No  matter,  stick  to  sound  believing. 

Learn  three-mile  prayers,  and  half-mile 
graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an*  lang  wry  faces  i 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan. 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own  i 
I'll  warrant  then,  ye're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  believer. 

0  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  of  C-lv-n, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin ! 
Ye  sons  of  heresy  and  error. 
Yell  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror ! 
When  vengeance  draws  the  sword  in  wrath. 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom. 
Just  frets  till  Heaven  commission  gies  him : 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  misery  moans, 
And  strikes  the  ever  deepening  tones. 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans ! 

Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  digression, 
I  maist  forgat  my  dedication ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  cross  me. 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  sir,  ye  see  'twas  nae  daft  vapour. 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 
When  a'  ray  work  1  did  review, 
To  dedicate  them,  sir,  to  you : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak  it  ill) 
I  thought  them  something  like  yourseL 

Then  patronize  them  wi'  your  favour. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever— 
I  had  amaist  said,  ever  pray. 
But  that's  a  word  I  need  na  say : 
For  prayin  I  hae  little  skill  o't ; 
I'm  baith  dead-sweer,  an'  wretched  ill  o't ; 
But  I'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  prayer. 
That  kens  or  hears  about  you,  sir — 

"  May  ne'er  misfortune's  gowling  bark 
Howl  through  the  dwelling  o'  the  clerk ! 
May  ne'er  his  generous,  honest  heart. 
For  that  same  generous  spirit  smart ! 
May  K******'s  far  honour'd  name 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame. 
Till  H»»»****s,  at  least  a  dizen. 
Arc  frae  their  nuptial  labours  risen  : 
Five  bonnie  lasses  round  their  table. 
And  seven  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  able 
T 
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To  serve  their  kiiig  ind  country  weel. 
By  word,  or  pMi,  or  pointed  steel ! 
Sfoy  health  and  peace,  with  mutual  rayi. 
Shine  on  the  evening  o'  his  dajrt  { 
Till  his  wee  curlie  John's  ier-oe. 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  beetow  !*' 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion, 
Wi'  complimentary  eff^on  t 
But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Are  blest  with  fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  zeal  most  fervent. 
Tour  much  indebted,  humble  servant 

BvX  if  (which  powers  above  prevent !) 
That  iron-hearted  carl,  want, 
Attended  in  his  grim  advances 
By  sad  mistakes,  and  black  mischancee. 
While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him, 
BCake  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 
Tour  humble  servant  then  no  more } 
For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 
But  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  heaven ! 
While  recollection's  power  is  given. 
If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life. 
The  victfan  sad  of  fortune's  strife, 
I,  through  the  tender  gushing  tear. 
Should  recognise  my  master  dear. 
If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together. 
Then,  sir,  your  hand—my  friend  and  brotiier ! 


TO  A  LOUSE. 
m  WEEnxQ  on  on  a  ladt^  Bomner  at  oaumcH. 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie  f 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly : 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  and  lace ; 
Though  faith,  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 
On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blastit  wonner. 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  sannt  and  sinner. 
How  dare  ye  set  your  fit  vipoa  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady  ? 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner. 

On  some  poor  body. 
Switfa,  in  some  beggar's  haifet  squattle  s 
Where  ye  may  creep,  and  spiawl,  and  sprattle 
Wi'  itfaer  kindred,  jumpin  cattle, 

In  shoals  and  natims ; 
Whare  horn  or  bane  ne'er  dare  unsettle 

Your  thick  piiantations. 
Now  hand  ye  there,  ye'ie  out  o'  sight. 
Below  the  fsitttils,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na^fuOiyeyet!  yell  no  be  right 

Till  ye^re  got  on  it, 
The  vera  tapmost,  towering  hei^t 

O'  miss's  bonnet 
My  sooth !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out. 
As  plump  and  gray  as  onie  grozet  s 
O  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum, 
I*d  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  doze  ot, 
/  Wad  dress  your  droddum ! 


I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy 
Yon  on  an  anld  wife's  flainen  toyi 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

Ob's  wylie  coat; 
But  miss's  fine  Lunardi !  fie. 

How  dare  ye  dot? 

0  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  bead. 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

Theblastie'Smakin! 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread, 

Are  notice  takin ! 

0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  m 

And  foolish  notion  { 

What  airs  in  dress  and  gait  wad  lea'e  us. 

And  e'en  devotion ! 


ADDRESS  TO  EDINBUB6H. 


Eddta!  Sootia'b  darling  seat! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch'^  fiset 

Sat  legislation's  sovereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly-ecatter'd  flowers. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ajrr  I  stray^ 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 

n. 

Here  wealtii  still  swells  tito  golden  tide. 

As  busy  trade  his  labours  pliesi 
There  architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise  s 
Here  justice,  from  her  native  skies. 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod; 
There  learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes, 

Seeks  science  in  her  coy  abode. 

in. 

Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind. 

With  open  aims  the  stranger  hail ; 
Their  views  enlarged,  their  liberal  mind, 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale ; 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow's  wail. 

Or  modest  merit's  silent  claim ; 
And  never  may  their  sources  fail ! 

And  never  envy  blot  their  name ! 

IV. 
Thy  daughters  briglit  thy  walks  adom! 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky. 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy ! 
Fair  B—  strikes  th'  adoring  eye. 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fimcy  diine; 
I  see  the  sire  of  love  on  higb. 

And  own  his  woric  indeed  divine ! 

V. 
There,  watching  hi^  the  least  aJarm^ 
Thy  rough,  rude  fi>rtrees  gksns  iftri 
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Like  fome  bold  TvtertB,  gny  in  tin^ 
And  mark'd  with  manj  a  aeamy  aeu  i 

The  ponderous  w»llf  and  mai^  bar, 
Qdm  rising  o*er  the  ragged  rock ; 

Have  oft  withstood  Msiiling  war. 
And  oft  reptll'd  th*  inTader**  shock. 

VL 
With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitjing  taazs, 

I  view  tiiat  noble,  stately  dome. 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years. 

Famed  heroes !  had  their  royal  homet 
Ahs  !  how  changed  the  times  to  come  ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust ! 
Their  hapless  race  wild- wandering  roam ! 

TboiQ(fii  rigid  law  cries  out,  TVas  just ! 

vn. 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps. 

Whose  ancestors,  in  da3r8  of  yore. 
Through  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  gaps 

Old  Scotia*s  bloody  lion  bore  t 
£*en  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

Haply  my  sires  hsTe  left  their  shed. 
And  fsced  grim  danger's  loudest  roar. 

Bold  following  where  your  fsthers  led ! 

vin. 

Iffina!  8eotia*k  darling  seat! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers, 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  kgislationli  sorereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flowers. 

As  OQ  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shatter  in  thy  honoar*d  shade. 


EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK, 

AM  OLD  SUtfflMH  lAXO.— APUL  Ist,  1785. 

WmLB  briers  and  woodbines  budding  green, 
An'  paitrieks  seraiehin  loud  at  e'en. 
An'  mDrning  ponssie  whiddin  seen. 

Inspire  my  muse. 
This  fceedom  in  an  unknown  frien', 

I  pray  excuse. 

On  fcsteu  een  we  had  a  nckin. 
To  ca'  the  crack  and  wea^e  our  stocUnt 
And  then  was  amekle  fun  an'  joUn, 

Ye  need  na  doubt  i 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokm 
At  sang  about 

There  was  ae  sapg,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pletaed  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife  t 
It  ihiill'd  the  heart-strings  through  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life. 

Pre  searee  heard  au|^t  describes  sae  wetl. 
What  generous,  manly  bosoms  leel  $ 
ThBi^  I, «  Can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Seattle's  wark  !** 
Thsy  tanld  me  *twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 


It  pat  me  fldgin-fidn  to  heart. 
And  sae  about  him  there  I  spiert ; 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declared 

Hehadingine, 
That  nane  exceU'd  it,  few  cam  neart. 

It  was  sae  fine. 

That  set  h^n  to  a  pint  of  ale. 
An*  either  douce  or  merry  tale, 
Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himsel. 

Or  witty  catches, 
Tween  Inyemess  and  Tiviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an'  aith, 
Though  I  should  pawn  my  pleuf^  and  graith. 
Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death. 

At  some  dyke-back, 
A  pint  an'  giU  I'd  gie  them  baith 

To  hear  your  crack. 

But,  fint  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
AmaiBt  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell. 

Though  rude  an'  rough. 
Yet  crooning  to  a  body's  sel. 

Does  well  enough. 

I  am  nae  poet.  In  a  sense. 
But  just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance. 
An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence. 

Yet,  what  the  matter? 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 

Your  critic  folk  may  cock  their  nose, 
And  say,  <*  How  can  you  e'er  propose. 
Yon  wha  ken  hardly  verse  free  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang  ?" 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes, 

Ye're  may  be  wrang. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools. 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools  $ 
If  honest  nature  made  yoa  fools, 

What  sairs  your  grammars  t 
Ye'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools. 

Or  knappin  hammeit. 

A  set  o'  dull  conceited  hashes. 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes ! 
They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses. 
Plain  truth  to  speak  t 
An'  syne  th«y  think  to  climb  Pamassui 
By  dint  o'  Greek ! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  naturet  fire. 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 
Then  thou^  I  drudge  through  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart. 
My  muse,  though  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart 

0  fior  a  spunk  o'  AllanN  glee. 
Or  Feigussenl,  the  bauld  and  slee. 
Or  bright  L^raik^  my  friend  to  be, 

Iflcanhitit! 
That  would  belear  eneugh  for  me. 

If  I  could  get  it 
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Now,  air,  if  ye  haa  firiends  enow, 

Foijesket  sair,  with  weary  legs. 

Though  real  friends,  I  hlieve,  are  few. 

Rattlin'  the  com  out-owre  the  rigs. 

Tet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fu'. 

Or  dealing  through  amang  the  naigs 

I*8e  no  insist. 

Their  ten-hours'  bite. 

But  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that's  true, 

My  awkairt  muse  sair  pleads  and  begs 

I*m  on  your  list 

I  would  na  write. 

I  winna  blaw  about  mysel ;                             ^ 

The  tapeless  ramfeezl'd  hizzie. 

As  iU  I  like  my  fauto  to  tell ; 

She's  saft  at  best,  and  something  lazy. 

But  friends,  and  folk  that  wish  me  well, 

Quo'  she, "  Ye  ken,  we've  been  sae  busy. 

They  sometimes  roose  me. 

This  month  an'  mair. 

That  trouth  my  head  is  grown  right  dizzie 

As  far  abuse  me. 

An'  something  sair." 

There's  ae  wee  &ut  they  whyles  lay  to  me, 
I  like  the  lasses — Gude  forgie  me  ! 
For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me. 

At  dance  or  fair ; 
Bfay  be  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchline  race,  or  Mauchllne  fair, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there  $ 
We'se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  care. 

If  we  forgather. 
An'  hae  a  swq>  o'  rhymin-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

The  four-gill  chap,  we'se  gar  him  clatter. 
An*  kirsen  him  wi'  reeldn  water  % 
Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter. 

To  cheer  our  heart  i 
An'  faith  we'se  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part 

Awa,  ye  selfish  warly  rac<t, 
Wha  think  that  havins,  sense,  an'  grace, 
£?en  loye  an'  friendship,  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack ! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face. 

Nor  hear  yon  crack. 

But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms. 
Whose  heart  the  tide  (k  kindness  warms. 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

,       Each  aid  the  others'. 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  anns,  » 

My  friends,  my  brothers  ! 

But  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle. 
As  my  anld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle 
Twa  lines  fne  you  wad  gar  me  fissle, 

Who  am,  most  fenrent. 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whissle. 

Tour  friend  and  servant 


TO  THE  SAME. 
Ann.  21st,  1785. 

Whils  new-ca'd  kye  rout  at  the  stake. 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik. 
This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take. 

To  own  I'kn  debtor 
To  honett-heartedy  auld  Lapraik, 

For  his  kind  letter. 


Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad ; 
**  Conscience,"  says  I,  **  ye  thowless  jad ! 
Ill  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud. 

This  vera  night ; 
So  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade, 

But  rhyme  it  right 

**  Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearts. 
Though  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cartes, 
Roose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts. 

In  terms  so  friendly  i 
Yet  yell  neglect  to  shaw  your  parts,   - 

An'  thank  him  kindly !" 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink, 
An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink  t 
Quoth  I,  **  Before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  vow  ru  close  it; 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink. 

By  Jove  111  prose  it!** 

Sae  I've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether 
In  rhyme  or  prose,  or  baith  thegither. 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neither. 

Let  time  mak  proof  i 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

Just  dean  aff-loofl 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp. 
Though  fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp ; 
Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp 

Wi'  gleesome  toudi ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  fortune  waft  an'  warp  i 
She's  but  a  b-tch. 

She's  gien  me  monie  a  jirt  an'  lleg. 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ; 
But,  by  the  L— d,  though  I  should  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow, 
111  laugh)  an*  sing,  and  shake  my  leg. 

As  tang's  I  dow ! 

Now  comes  the  sax  an'  twentieth  simmer 
I've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer. 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  year; 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 

Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent. 
Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent  per  cent 

And  muckle  wame. 
In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 

A  bailie's  name  ? 
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Or  isH  tlie  pan^hty,  feudal  thane, 
Wi'  raffled  sark  an'  glancin'  cane, 
Wha.  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  tmne, 

But  lordly  stalks. 
While  cape  and  bonnets  affare  ta'en. 

As  by  he  walks  ? 

''O  ThoQ  wha  gies  us  each  guid  gift ! 
Gie  me  o*  wit  an*  sense  a  lift. 
Then  torn  me,  if  Thou  please,  adrift. 

Through  Scotland  wide  { 
Wi'  cits  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift. 

In  a'  their  pride !" 

Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 
«  On  pain  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  great," 
Damnation  then  would  be  our  fate 

Beyond  remead ; 
But,  thanks  to  heaven !  that's  no  the  gate 

We  learn  our  creed. 

For  thus  the  rojral  mandate  ran. 
When  first  the  human  race  began, 
"The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be, 
Tb  he  fulfils  rreat  nature's  plan, 

An'  none  but  he !" 

0  mandate  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  ragged  followers  of  the  nine, 
Pbor,  thoughtless  devils !  yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light. 
While  sordid  sons  of  Mammon's  line 
Are  daric  as  night 

Though  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an* 
growl. 
Their  worthless  nievefu'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcass  howl. 

The  forest's  firi^ti 
Or  in  ioaie  day-detesting  owl 

May  shun  the  light 

Then  may  Lapraik  and  Bums  arise. 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  skies. 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes,  an'  joys. 

In  some  mild  sphere, 
8tUl  closer  knit  in  friendship's  tie 

Each  passing  year. 


TO   W.  8< 
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BIa7,l78S. 
I  OAT  your  letter,  winsome  Willie ; 
Wi'  gratefu'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie ; 
Though  I  maun  say  t,  I  wad  be  silly. 

An'  unco  vain. 
Should  I  believe,  my  coaxin'  billie. 

Your  flatterin  strain. 

But  I'se  believe  ye  kindly  meant  it, 
I  sud  be  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelin's  sklented 

On  my  poor  musie ; 
Thou^  in  sic  phrasin*  terms  ye've  penn'd  it, 
I  scarce  excuse  ye. 


My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel 
Wi>  Allan,  or  wi'  Gilbertfield, 

The  braes  o'£une$ 
Or  Fergusson,  the  writer-chiel, 

A  deathless  name.      . 

(0  Fergusson !  thy  glorious  parts 
Ul  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts ! 
My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts. 
Ye  Enbrugh  gentry  I 
The  tithe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes. 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry !) 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head. 
Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed. 
As  whyles  they're  like  to  be  my  deed, 

(0  sad  disease .') 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed  { 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Auld  Coila  no#  may  fidge  fu'  fain, 
She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain, 
Chiels  wha  their  chanten  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lays, 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 

Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while. 
To  set  her  name  in  measured  style  $ 
She  lay  like  some  unkenn'd-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland, 
Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 
Besouth  Magellan. 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  an*  Tay  a  lift  aboon ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings, 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 

Naebody  sings. 

Th'  Illyssus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine* 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefn'  line ! 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An'  cock  jTour  crest. 
Well  gar  our  streams  and  bumies  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best 

Well  sing  auld  Coila'b  plains  an'  fells. 
Her  moors  red-brown  with  heather  bells. 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  and  dells. 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace*  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace' side, 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod. 

Or  glorious  dyed. 

0,  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an'  woods. 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amorous  whids. 
Their  loves  enjoy. 
While  through  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 
With  wailfu'  cry ! 
t2 
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E'en  winter  Urak  hiyi  chaxms  for  me. 
When  winds  rave  through  the  naked  tzee  s 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Oehiltree 

Are  houy  gray; 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-f orious  flee. 

Darkening  the  day ! 

O  nature !  a'  thy  shows  an*  fonns 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
Whether  the  simmer  kindly  warms 

Wi*  life  an'  Ught, 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms. 

The  lang,  dark  night  I 

The  muse,  nae  poet  erer  land  her. 
Till  hy  himsel  he  leam*d  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  hum's  meander. 

An'  no  think  lang } 
0  sweet !  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heartfelt  sang! 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch,  an'  strive. 
Let  me  fair  nature's  face  descrive. 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure. 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive. 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Fareweel, "  my  riiyme-composing  brither  !'* 
We've  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ithert 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither. 

In  love  fraternal: 
May  envy  wallop  in  a  tether. 

Black  fiend,  infernal ! 

While  highlandmen  hate  tells  and  taxes } 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid  fat  braxies  i 
While  terra  fiima,  on  her  axis. 

Diurnal  tumff, 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  fi^th  an'  practice, 
In  Robert  Bums. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mt  memoxy's  no  worth  a  preen  i 
I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean, 
Te  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

By  this «« new-light,"* 
"Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight. 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans 
At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 
They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance, 

Or  rales  to  gie. 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  laUans, 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  thae  anld  times,  they  thou^  the  moon, 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'shoon, 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  rooo, 

Oaed  past  their  viewing. 
An*  shortly  after  she  was  done, 

They  gat  a  new  one. 


•  "New-light**  Isacant  phrase  In  the  west  of  Scotland, 
for  those  rellgtooe  opinions  which  Dr.  Tejler  of  Norwich 
has  deluided  so  strenuonsly. 


This  past  for  certain,  undispoted} 
It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  he«ds  to  doubt  it. 
Till  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  conft^  it, 

An'ca'ditwrang; 
An'  muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  and  lang. 

Some  herds,  weel  leam'd  upo'  the  beuk. 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  mistcuk  s 
For  twas  the  aald  moon  tum'd  a  neok. 

An'  out  o'  sight, 
An'  backlins-comin,  to  the  leuk. 

She  grew  mair  bright 

This  was  denied,  it  was  afflrm'd ; 
The  herds  an'  hissels  were  alaim'd  t 
The  reverend  gray-beards  raved  an'  stecm'd. 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  inform'd 

Than  their  auld  daddies. 

Frae  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  sticks  % 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nieki  t 
An'  monie  a  follow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt  $ 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks. 

Were  hang'd  an'  burnt. 

This  game  was  play'd  fai  monie  lands. 
An'  auld-light  caddies  bure  sic  hands. 
That  fiath  the  youngsters  took  the  i 

Wi'  nimble  shanks. 
The  lairds  forbade/ by  strict  commands, 

Sie  bluidy  pranks. 

But  new-light  herds  gat  sie  a  cowe. 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stick-an'-stowe. 
Till  now  amaist  on  every  knowe. 

Yell  find  ane  placed  s 
An'  some,  their  new-light  fair  avow. 

Just  quite  barefiiced. 

Nae  doubt  the  auld-light  flocks  are  bleatin  ; 
Their  zealous  herds  are  vex'd  an'  sweatin  | 
Mysel,  I've  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi*  gimin  spite. 
To  hear  the  moon  sae  sadly  lie'd  on 

By  word  an*  write. 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns  ! 
Some  auld-light  herds  in  neebor  towns 
Are  mindt  in  things  they  ca*  ballo<ms, 

To  tak  a  flight. 
An'  stay  a  month  amang  the  moons 

An' see  them  rig^ 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them  % 
An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaun  to  leave  tiwm. 
The  hindmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi*  them. 

Just  i*  their  pouch. 
An'  when  the  new-light  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they'll  crouch ! 

Sae,  ye  observe  that  a'  this  clatter 
Is  naething  but  a  **  moonshine  matter  $" 
But  though  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie, 
I  hope,  we  bardies  ken  some  better. 

Than  mind  sic  brulxie. 


TAM   O'  SHANTEfi. 
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0  Bouoi,  mde,  nadj-witted  R** 
The  wile  o'  oodu  for  Am  an'  drinkiii ! 
Itee^  May  gtdly  folks  tre  thinUn, 

Tour  diMBu*  an'  tricki 
Wm  tend  yov,  Korab-lUn,  a*i«iiikiii, 

Stima^t  to  auld  Nkk%. 

Ye  bae  ne  monie  cracks  an'  cants. 
And  in  your  wicked  dnuickcn  rants, 
Te  mak  a  devil  o'  the  saunts. 

An'  ftU  them  fon  i 
And  then  their  follings,  flaws,  an'  wants. 

Are  a'  seen  through. 

Hypocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it! 
That  holy  robe,  0  dinna  tear  it ! 
Spare  t  for  their  sakes  wha  aften  wear  it, 

The  lads  in  black ! 
Bit  yov  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it. 
Rives  taff  their  back. 

TUnk,  wicked  sinner,  wha  ye'M  skaithing^ 
Iti  jmt  the  bhie-fowB  badge  an'  rioithing 
O'lamts}  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naething 

To  ken  them  by, 
Vn$  my  oregenerate  heathen 

Like  you  or  L 

I've  sent  yon  home  some  rhyming  ware, 
A'  that  I  bargain'd  for,-an*  mair  s 
Ste,  when  ye  hae  an  hoar  to  spare, 

I  will  expect 
Yon  sang,t  yell  sent  vri'  cannie  care, 

And  no  neglect 

Tboogh  foith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing ! 
My  srase  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing ! 
I*Te  ptay'd  mysel  a  bonnie  spring. 

An' danced  my  fiU! 
IM  better  gane  an' sairt  the  king, 

At  Bunker'^  HilL 

Twas  ae  night  lately  in  my  fon, 
I  gied  a  roving  wi'  the  gon. 
Ad'  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  gnm, 

A  bonnie  hen. 
And,  u  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

The  poor  wee  thing  was  little  hurt; 
I  ftiaikit  it  a  wee  for  sport, 
Kt'er  thinkin  they  wad  fosh  me  fort; 

But,  deil-ma-care ! 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court 

The  hale  aflbir. 

Some  auld  used  hands  had  ta'en  a  note, 
That  sic  a  ben  had  got  a  shot; 
I  WIS  suspected  for  the  plot; 

I  scom'd  to  lie ; 
So  gat  the  whixzle  o'  my  groat. 

An'  pay't  the  foe. 

*  A  cntain  hnmoroM  dream  of  his  was  then  making  a 
Baite  \n  the  eoontry  side, 
t  A  song  be  had  promised  the  aothpr. 


But,  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  the  wale, 
An'  by  my  pouther  an'  my  hail. 
An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

.  I  vow  an' swear! 
The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dale, 
For  this,  niest  year. 

As  soont  the  doddn-time  is  by. 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
L-^  I'se  hae  sportin  by  an'  by. 

For  my  gowd  guinea: 
Though  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

For't  in  Virginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  muckle  for  to  blame : 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb. 
But  twa^three  draps  about  the  wame 

Scaree  through  the  foathers ; 
An*  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim. 

An'  thole  their  bletheis ! 

It  pits  me  aye  as  mad'B  a  hare ; 
So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 
But  pennyworth's  again  is  foir. 

When  time's  expedient: 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  sir. 

Your  most  obedient 


TAM  O'SHANTER. 

A  TALE. 

or  brownyls  and  of  bogUls  foil  is  this  bake. 

Oawim  DooeLAB. 

Whot  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy. 
An'  gettin  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame. 
Where  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm,^ 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  wann. 

This  truth  fond  honest  Tam  O'Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

0  Tam !  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
She'  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi*  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller; 
That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  L— d's  house,  e'en  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon ; 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk. 
By  AUoway'B  aald  haunted  kirk. 
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BURNS. 


Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  greet. 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet. 
How  mony  lengthen'd,  sage  advices. 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale :  Ae  market  night, 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right; 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi*  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  his  elbow  souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 
Tam  lo*ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter ; 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better} 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  fovours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious  z 
The  souter  tauM  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus  t 
The 'storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  nappy  t 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure; 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  Ttctorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
Tou  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow-fiiUs  in  the  rirer, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  erer; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  ndnbow's  lorely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.^ 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride ; 
That  hdVir,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane. 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in  $ 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in. 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  twad  blawn  its  last; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  beUow'd  t 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand. 
The  doil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skclpit  on  through  dub  and  mire. 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet: 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet; 
Whiles  glowering  round  wi'  prudent  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares ;         ^ 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  howlets  nightly  cry. — 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd ; 
And  past  the  birks  an'  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brakes  neck  bane ; 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fauid  the  murder'd  bairn ; 


And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  herseL^- 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods ; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  through  the  woods: 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roU ; 
When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  treet, 
Kirk-Alloway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze ; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing ; 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. — 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  icom  .* 
Wi»  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae  we'll  fece  the  devil  I — 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie**  noddle. 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd. 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  vow !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance ; 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspejrs,  and  reels. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large. 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge  t 
He  screw'd  the  pipes,  and  gart  them  skirl. 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirL — 
Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses. 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 
And  by  some  devilish  cantraip  slight. 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  li^t, — 
By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims ; 
Twa  span  lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns ; 
A  thief  new  cutted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape ; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red  lUSted ; 
Five  cimiters,  wi'  murder  crusted  t 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled. 
Whom  his  ain  son  o*  life  bereft. 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft ; 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu', 
Which  e'en  to  name  wad  be  unlawfti*. 

As  Tammle  glowr'd,  amazed  and  curious. 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious : 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew; 
They  reel'd,  Xbey  set,  they  cross'd,  they  deekit. 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  f 

Now  Tam,  0  Tam !  had  they  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshle  flannen. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen ! 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gien  them  aff  my  hurdies 
For  ac  blink  o*  the  bonnie  burdies. 


SONGS. 


But  witberM  beUuni,  anld  and  dzoll, 
Riproodie  hags  wad  ipean  a  foal, 
Lowping  an'  flinging  on  a  awmmock, 
I  wonder  didna  tum  thy  stomach. 

Bat  Tun  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie, 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie, 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
(LsBg  after  kenn'd  on  Cairick  shore ! 
For  mon J  a  heast  to  dead  she  shot. 
And  perish'd  mony  a  bonnie  boat. 
And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  coontry  side  in  fear.) 
Her  cQttie  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  wom, 
b  longitude  though  sorely  scanty, 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie. — 
Ah !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie. 
That  nrk  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots,  (twas  a'  her  riches,) 
Wad  erer  graced  a  dance  of  witches ! 

Bot  here  my  muse  her  wing  maun  cour  i 
%k  flints  are  £ur  beyond  her  power } 
To  nng  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  iODple  jade  she  was  and  Strang,) 
And  how  Tarn  stood  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
Aad  thongfat  his  yery  e'en  enrich'd ; 
tl'eo  Satan  glowrM,  and  fidged  fii'  &in, 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main : 
^Ul  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tarn  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither, 
-And  roan  out,  «*  Weel  done,  cutty-sark !" 
Ajid  in  an  instant  all  was  dark: 
Aitd  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  ralliedj 
^ben  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke, 
Vrhen  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke  j 
As  open  pussiet  mortal  foes, 
VThn,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose ; 
As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd, 
^)irbea«Catch  the  thief !" resounds  aloud; 
^  Haggle  runs,  the  witches  follow, 
^i*  mony  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 

Ah,T^!  ah,T^!  thou'U  get  thy  fairin ! 
In  heU  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin ! 
In  Tain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin ! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  wofu'  woman ! 
^ow  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane*  of  the  brig ; 
There  at  than  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  numing  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 
Bot  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make, 
The  fieat  a  taU  she  had  to  shake ! 
For  Nannie,  &r  before  the  rest, 
Hud  upon  noble  Maggie  prest, 
^  flew  a(t  Tarn  wi'  furious  ettle ; 
^  Uttle  wist  she  Maggie's  metUe— 


*hiiawttU  known iaathatwitch«e,orany  evil  spirits, 
2^  ao  power  to  fl>llow  a  poor  wight  any  Carther  than 
iji  middto  of  the  next  numlng  stream.— It  may  be  proper 
[«»«•  to  MBtloa  to  the  bentghled  traveller,  that  when 
«iUU  in  with  bogles,  whate^r  dai^r  may  be  in  his 
P^l  forward,  there  b  much  more  hasard  in  torniur 


Ae  spring  brought  oflT  her  master  hale. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail: 
The  carlin  chtught  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scazoe  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
Ilk  man  and  mq^hert  son,  tak  heed : 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined. 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  jrour  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  jojrs  o'er  dear^— 
Remember  Tam  O'Shanter's  mare. 


SONGS. 


THE  LEA.RIG. 

WiiEir  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star. 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo  i 
And  owsen  fiae  the  furrow'd  field, 

Return  sae  dowf  and  weaiy,  O  i 
Down  by  the  bum,  where  scented  birks, 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  0, 
If  through  that  glen,  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 
Although  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild. 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  O, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun. 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo. 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen. 

Along  the  bum  to  steer,  my  jo ; 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  gray. 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 


TO  MARY. 
Tum-^  Ewe-bu^ts,  Marion." 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  ? 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies, 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  swom  by  the  heavens  to  my  Mary, 
I  hae  swom  by  the  heavens  to  be  trae ', 

And  sae  may  the  heavens  forget  me. 
When  I  forget  my  vow  ! 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand ; 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 
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We  hfte  plighted  <mr  troth,  my  Maiy, 

In  mntual  affection  to  join, 
And  cunt  be  the  catue  that  shall  part  us  j 

The  hour,  and  the  moment  o'  time  I 


MY  WIFE'^A  WINSOME  WEB  THINO. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  honnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o*  mine. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 

I  never  lo*ed  a  dearer, 

And  niest  my  heart  111  wear  her, 

For  fear  mj  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  honnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

The.warld's  wiack  we  share  o% 
The  warstle  and  the  care  ot } 
Wi»  her  111  blitiily  hear  it. 
And  think  my- lot  divine. 


BONinB  LESLEY. 

O  SAW  ye  honnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  f 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 
And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 

For  nature  made  her  what  she  is. 
And  ne'er  made  sic  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee } 

Thou  art  divine,  foir  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 

He'd  look  into  thy  honnie  £u:e. 
And  say,  **  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

The  powers  a,boon  will  tent  thee  s 

Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee  $ 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 
Return  again,  £tir  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  honnie. 


mOHLAND  MARY. 
TuMH- »'  Catharine  Ogle." 

Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around. 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  foir  your  flowers. 

Your  waters  never  drumlie .' 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes. 

And  there  the  longest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary, 


How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  bixk. 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom ; 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life. 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Maiy. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  Ipck'd  embrace. 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  0 !  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld'S  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  I 

0  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  loved  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Maiy. 


AULD  ROB  MORRIS. 

Thebe'^  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glea. 
He's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows  and  wale  of  auld  men ; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsen  and  kine. 
And  ae  honnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fiJrest  in  Blay ; 
She's  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  new  hay ; 
As  blithe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea. 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

But  0 !  she's  an  heiress,  auld  Robin's  a  laird. 
And  my  daddie  has  naught  but  a  cot-house  and  yard ; 
A  wooer  like  me  maonna  hope  to  come  speed. 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my  dead. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nane ; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane : 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist. 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  itwooA  burst  in  my  breast 

O,  had  she  been  but  of  lower  degree, 
I  then  n^ight  hae  hoped  she  wad  smiled  upon  me ! 
O,  how  past  describing  had  then  been  my  bliss, 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  I 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 

Duncan  Gray  came  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot, 
On  blithe  yule  night  when  we  were  foo. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot 
fiCaggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigfa } 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t. 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  prayM ; 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,ha,&c. 
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Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleert  and  blin*, 
8pak  o*  lowpin  owre  a  linn  ; 
Ha,ha,&c 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 
Ha,ha,&c 

Sli^ied  krve  is  sair  to  bide, 
Ha,ha,&c 

Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he. 

For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 

She  may  gae  to— France  for  me  ! 
Ha,ha,&c. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell, 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 

Meg  grew  sick— as  he  grew  heaL 
Ha,ha,&c 

SooMthing  in  her  bosom  wrings. 

For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 

And  O,  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things  ! 
Ha,ha,&c 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace, 

Ha,ha,&c 

Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case, 
Ha,ha,&c. 

Duncan  could  na  be  her  death. 

Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath  ; 

Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith. 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 

80N0. 
Tuini->*Ihadahorfe.» 

0  fooKriTH  cauld,  and  restless  lore. 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye  j 
Tet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive. 

An'  twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
0  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have, 

Lifet  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  lore 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  ? 

This  warld'tt  wealth  when  I  think  on, 
Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lare  ot ; 

FSe,  fie  on  silly  coward  man. 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  ot 
0  why,  &c 

Her  een  lae  bonnie  blue  betray 
How  she  repays  my  passion  t 

But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye. 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
0  why,  &c. 

0  wha  can  pmdenoe  think  upon. 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 
0  wha  can  prudence  think  i^on. 

And  iae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 
0  why,  kc 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  &te ! 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie } 
The  sillie  bogles,  wealth  and  state. 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
0  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have, 

Ltfo's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  ? 


GAUA  WATER. 

Thexe^  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 
That  wander  through  the  blobming  heather  i 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettric  shaws. 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better '; 

And  111  be  his,  and  hell  be  mine. 
The  bonnie  lad  o*  Galla  water, 

Although  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 
And  though  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher ; 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love. 
We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth. 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure. 

The  bands  and  bliss  o*  mutual  love, 
0  that's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure ! 


LORD  GREGORY.  « 

O  imiK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour. 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar  $ 
A  waefii'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower. 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 

An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha'. 

And  a'  for  loving  thee ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'ftt  thou  not  the  grove. 

By  bonnie  Irwine  side. 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin  love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied. 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow. 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ! 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true. 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart.  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast  t 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flaahest  by, 

0  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above. 

Your  willing  victim  see ! 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  fause  love. 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me  ! 


MARY  M0RI80N. 
Troa— "BMayeyet" 

0  MAmv,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour  * 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see. 

That  make  the  miseriB  treasure  poor  t 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun  ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Maiy  Morison. 
Yestreen  when  to  tiie  trembling  ftring. 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha'. 
To  thee  my  fiuicy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  tawt 


BURNS. 


Though  thif  was  Ikir,  and  that  was  braw. 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  sigfaM,  and  said  amang  them  a*, 
*«  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  hit, 

Whase  only  fault  is  loving  thee  f 
If  knre  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o*  Mary  Morison. 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

HrjLE  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Here  awa,  there  awa,  haud  awa  hame  i 

Come  to  my  bosom  my  ain  only  dearie. 
Tell  me  thou  bringst  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting ; 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e'e : 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 

The  smimcr  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  jrour  slumbers. 
How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms ! 

Wauken,  ye  breeses,  row  gently,  ye  billows. 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

But  0 !  if  he*8  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring  main ; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain ! 

JESSIE. 

Tuna—**  Bonnj  Dundee.** 

TmuK  hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o*  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o*  the  Nith's  winding  river. 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fur; 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  over  i 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain ; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover. 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

O  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewy  morning, 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close ; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie, 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  insnaring ; 

Enthroned  in  her  e'en  he  delivers  his  law ; 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger ! 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a*. 

WHEN  WILD  WAR'S  DEADLY  BLAST  WAS 
BLAWN. 

Aiar-^  The  mill  mill  O." 
Wenr  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn. 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning, 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field. 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger. 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  aad  honest  sodger. 


A  leal,  light  h^art  was  in  my  breatt. 

My  hand  nnstain'd  wi'  plunder  i 
And  for  fiur  Scotiat  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  imile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reach'd  the  bonnie  glen. 

Where  early  life  I  sported  { 
I  pass'd  the  mill  and  trysting  thorn. 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted  t 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  tum'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  e'en  was  swelling. 

Wi*  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  Sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  bloMon, 
O !  happy,  happy  may  he  be. 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  ! 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang. 

And  fiun  wad  be  thy  lodger  i 
I've  served  my  king  and  country  lang. 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gazed  on  me. 

And  lovellor  was  than  ever : 
Quo'  she,  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed. 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamely  fare. 

Ye  freely  shall  parUke  it. 
That  gallant  badgr,  the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  ot 


She  gazed— she  redden 'd  like  a  i 
Syne  pale  like  ony  lily ; 

She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried. 
Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  P 

By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky- 
By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 

I  am  the  man ;  and  thus  may  still 
True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame, 

And  find  thee  still  true  hearted ; 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  Iots, 

And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo'  she,  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenish'd  fairly  i 
And  come,  my  faithfu'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  ! 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  msm 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize ; 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour ; 
The  brave,  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise. 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger. 
Remember  he's  his  country's  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


SONO. 
Tinra-**  Logan  Water.** 

O  LooAV,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide. 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride  { 
And  years  sinsyne  has  o'er  us  run. 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 
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But  now  tl^  floweiy  banks  appear 
Like  dmmlie  winter,  dark  and  drear. 
While  mj  dear  lad  maun  £>ce  his  Caes, 
Ffer,  ftr  fiae  me  and  Logan  braet. 

Again  the  merry  month  o*  Mi^ 

Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay} 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 

The  bees  ham  round  the  breathing  flowerst 

Blithe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye. 

And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy  t 

My  soul,  delightless,  a'  sunrejrs. 

While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braesu 

Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thmsh ; 
Her  faithfii'  mate  will  share  her  toil. 
Or  wi'  hb  song  her  cares  beguile, 
Bat  I,  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer. 
Pass  widow'd  nights  and  joyless  dajrs. 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes  I 

0  wae  upon  you,  men  o*  state. 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
8ae  may  it  on  your  heads  return ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow'r  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ? 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days, 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes  ! 


BONNIE  JEAN. 

Thekx  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair. 
At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen. 

When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met. 
The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 

And  ajre  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark, 
And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie: 

The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

But  lidiwks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  Uttle  lintwhite's  nest; 

And  froet  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers, 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest 

Toong  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad. 
The  flower  and  pride  o'  a'  the  glen ; 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye. 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 
He  danced  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down ; 

And  kng  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist. 
Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stowa . 

As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream. 
The  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'ep  j 

So,  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love. 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 

And  DOW  she  works  her  mammielB  waric. 
And  aye  she  aigfat  wi'  care  and  pain  s 

Ye  wist  na  what  her  ail  mi^t  be. 
Or  what  wad  mak  her  weel  again. 


Bat  did  na  Jeanie'tt  heart  krap  light. 
And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e. 

As  Robie  tanld  a  tale  o'  love, 
Ae  e'enin  on  the  lily  lea  f 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  be  fondly  prest. 
And  wUsper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love  t 

O  Jeanie  £ur,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me ! 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot. 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  r 

At  bam  or  b3rre  thou  shalt  na  drudge, 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee ; 

But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells, 
And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'  me. 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  p 
She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na: 

At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent. 
And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  P 

CBOXUS. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  aold  lang  syne. 
Well  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  ran  about  the  braes. 

And  put  the  gowans  fine ; 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c 

We  twa  hae  paidlH  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momin  sun  till  dine ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd, 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  ftc 

And  here's  a  hand,  ny  trusty  fier, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid  willie  waught. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c 

And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint-stowp. 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o*  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  fcc 


BANNOCKBURN. 

BOBSHT  BXUC£^  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Brace  has  aften  led. 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  gbrious  victory. 
V 
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Now'tt  the  daj  and  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o*  battle  lower ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power  | 
Edward!  chains  and  slarery ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  f 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  7 
Traitor !  coward !  turn  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Caledonian  !  on  wi'  me  ! 

By  eppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 

But  they  shall  be— shall  be  free ! 
Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 

Forward !  let  us  do,  or  die ! 


FOR  A'  THAT,  AND  A»  THAT. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that ; 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a*  that. 

Our  toil's  obscure  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that  $ 
Gie  fools*their  silks,  and  knaves  theic  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  jon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a*  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that 
A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that  { 
But  an  honest  mant  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  futh  he  mauna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Iffe  coming  yet,  fbr  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warid  o^, 

SbaU  biothen  be  for  a'  that 


SCOTTISH  BALLAD. 

TuNx— ^*  The  Lothian  Lassie." 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen. 

And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 
I  said  there  was  nothing  I  hated  like  men  % 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me,  believe  me. 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  e'en. 
And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dying ; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked,  for  Jean ; 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  for  lying. 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  Ijing ! 

A  weel-stocked  mailen,  himsel  for  the  laird. 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers  t 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  cared. 
But  thought  I  might  hae'waur  offers,  waur  offers. 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortnight  or  less. 
The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gic  near  her ! — 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bess ; 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her,  could 

bear  her. 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgamock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink. 
Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet. 
Gin  she  had  recover'd  her  hearin. 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachlt  feet. 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin,  a  swearin. 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin. 

He  begg'd,  for  Gudesake  !  I  wad  be  his  wife. 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow  t 

So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-oonow, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


SONG. 
TuMB-^  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa,  biney." 

CHOXUS. 

HerelB  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  Iovmb  meet. 

And  soft  as  their  parting  teai^— Jessy ! 

Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 

Although  even  hope  is  denied ; 
'TIS  sweeter  for  thee  despairing. 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jessy ! 
Here's  a  health,  &c 

I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day. 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  diaims  t 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  shnnber. 
For  then  I  am  loekt  in  thy  armt--Je8sy  > 
Here'fe  a  health,  kc 
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I  gaess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolliiig  e'e; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

"Gainst  fortune's  fell,  cruel  decree-^Jessy ! 
Herels  a  health,  &c. 

THE  PfRKS  OF  ABEBFELD7. 

onnie  lassie,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
oonie  lassie,  will  ye  go  to  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  ? 


Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes. 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays. 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c 

While  o*er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing. 
The  Uttle  birdies  bUthely  sing. 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  fcc 

The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa*lB, 
The  ibaming  stream  deep-roaring  &*S, 
Oerhung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws. 
The  bides  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  Ussie,  fcc 

The  hoaiy  cliifk  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers. 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  bumie  pours. 
And  rising,  weett  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c 

Let  fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me. 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee. 
In  the  bilks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Boimie  lassie,  fcc 


I  LOTB  M7  JEAN. 
Ttnn-^  BDss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathape  j." 

Or  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives. 

The  lasaie  I  lo'e  best : 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row. 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

1  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  £giir : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  spriogs. 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green. 
There**  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings. 

Bat  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

JOHN  ANDERSON  BIT  JO. 

JoRir  AvDEBaov  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  acquent ; 

Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 
Your  bonnie  brow  was  bicnt  { 


But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw  $ 

But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 
John  Anderson  my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither  s 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anitherx 
Now  wo  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  and  hand  we'll  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 


THE  POSIE. 

O  LUVE  will  venture  in,  where  it  daur  na  weel  be 

seen, 
0  luve  will  venture  in,  where  wisdom  ance  has 

been ; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wood  sae 

green. 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o'  the  year. 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear. 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  with- 
out a  peer ; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

Ill  pu'  the  budding  rose  when  Phmbus  peepe  in 

view, 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  mou ; 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy  wi'  its  unchanging 
blue, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair. 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  I'll  place  the  lily  there } 
The  dauy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu',  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray, 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day. 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna 
tak  away  j 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'ening  star  is 

near, 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  e'en  sae 

clear : 
The  violet's  for  modesty  which  weel  she  £gi's  to 

wear. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  of  luve. 
And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I'll  swear  by  a' 

above. 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life  the  band  shall  ne'er 

remuve. 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


THE  BANKS  0»  DOON. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair ; 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 
And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  cace  ! 
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Thount  breftk  ny  heart,  thou  wmibling  bird, 
Thftt  wantoni  throu^  the  flowtring  thorn: 

Thou  minds  me  o*  departed  joyt. 
Departed  never  to  return. 

Oft  hae  I  rov'd  bj  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine  i 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  luve. 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o*  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu*d  a  rose, 

Fu>  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  i 
But  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose. 

But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


BONO. 
Tvm^  Catharine  Ofie.» 

Ye  floweiy  banks  o*  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair, 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  fu*  o'  care  I 

Thoul  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  i 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  dajrs 

When  my  fuise  luve  was  true. 

Thou*l  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate  % 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 

And  wist  na  o*  my  (ate. 

Alt  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love. 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rote, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree. 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rote. 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WnXIB  HAD. 

WiLUK  Wastuc  dwalt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linkomdoddie, 
Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 

Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  ony  bodie  j 
He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
O  Tinkler  Biadgie  was  her  mitherj 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane. 
The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour  % 

Five  rusty  teeth,  forbjre  a  stump, 
A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller ; 

A  whisken  beard  about  her  moo. 
Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither ; 
Sic  a  wife,  &c. 

She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hein-shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter ; 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left. 
To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter  t 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 
The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  iboather ; 
Sic  a  wile,  kc 


Auld  baudrans  by  the  ingle  sits. 
An'  wi'  her  loof  her  fsce  a^wadiiii 

But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig. 
She  dights  her  gmnzie  wi'  a  hnshi 

Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels. 
Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan- Wat 

Sic  a  wife  as  WiUie  had, 

I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  ber. 


WILT  THOU  BE  HY  BBABIB' 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  ? 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  Ik 
O  wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  f 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul. 
And  that's  the  love  I  bear  thee ! 

I  swear  and  vow,  that  only  tfaoo 
Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow. 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me  % 
Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  ain. 

Say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me  t 
If  it  winna,  canna  be. 

Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me ; 
Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die. 

Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 
Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SOMEBODY 

My  heart  is  sair,  I  dare  na  tell. 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody  i 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody ! 
Oh-hon  !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hcy!  for  somebody! 
I  could  range  the  world  around. 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Te  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous 
0  sweetly  smile  on  somebody ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free. 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody 
Ob-hon !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody  * 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not  f 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 


A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

O  KT  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
Thatls  newly  sprung  in  June  r 

0  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune 

As  lair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  stUl,  my  da 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  diy,  my  deti 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  tba  tim 

1  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 

While  the  sands  o'  life  ahsOl  ni 
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Aad  faxe  thee  weel,  my  only  luve .' 
And  fare  thee  weel  a  while ! 

Aad  I  will  come  again,  my  lure, 
Though  it  were  ten  thoosand  mile. 

SONG. 
Ak  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  faieweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  111  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  111  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu*  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

ini  ne'er  bhune  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy : 
But  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sac  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 
Never  met— or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjojrment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  &reweel,  alas,  for  ever  I 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  111  wage  thee. 


THE  BONNIE  LAD  THAT'S  FAE  AWA. 
0  HOW  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad. 

Or  bow  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 
When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best, 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ? 


It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind,  J 

It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw ; 

But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  m^  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 

My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door. 
My  friends  they  hae  disown 'd  me  a' ; 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gave  to  me, 
And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa ; 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass, 
And  spring  will  cleed  the  birken^haw ; 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  hell  come  hame  that's  far  awa. 


WHISTLE  O'EE  THE  LAVE  OT. 

FiBST  when  Maggy  was  my  care, 
Heaveb,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air; 
Now  we're  married — spier  nae  mair — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't — 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  chilt^ 
— W^iser  men  than  me's  beguiled : 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see ; 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't— 
What  I  wish  were  maggot's  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write — but  Meg  maun  iec't— 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot 
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SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


Savitel  Roceu,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
British  poets,  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  himself 
follows  that  business  in  London,  where  he  y^  bom, 
about  1760.  He  received  a  learned  education,  which 
he  completed  by  travelling  through  most  of  the 
eoontries  of  Europe,  including  France,  Switzerland, 
.  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  He  has  been  all  his  life  master 
of  an  ample  fortune,  and  not  subject,  therefore,  to  the 
common  reverses  of  an  author,  in  which  character 
he  first  appeared  in  1787,  when  he  published  a  spirit- 
ed Ode  to  Superstition,  with  other  poems.  These 
were  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  by 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory ;  a  work  which  at  once 
established  his  fame  as  a  first-rate  poet  In  1798,  he 
published  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  poems ; 
and  did  not  again  come  forward,  as  a  poet,  till  1814, 
when  he  added  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
his  somewhat  irregular  poem  of  the  Vision  of  Ck>- 
lumbus.  In  the  same  year  came  out  his  Jaqueline, 
a  tale,  in  company  with  Lord  Byron's  Lara ;  and, 
in  1819,  his  Human  Life.  In  1822,  was  published 
his  first  part  of  Italy,  which  has  since  been  com- 
pleted, in  three  volumes,  duodecimo ;  and  of  which. 


a  recent  edition  has  been  given  to  the  world,  a 
panied  with  numerous  engravings.  This  poem  is 
his  last  and  greatest,  but  by  no  means  his  best,  per- 
formance ;  though  an  eminent  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  calls  it  **  perfect  as  a  whole.** 
There  are  certainly  many  very  beautiful  descriptire 
passages  to  be  found  in  it;  and  it  is  totally  free 
from  meretriciousness  t  but  we  think  the  author 
has  too  often  mistaken  commonplace  for  simplicity, 
to  render  it  of  much  value  to  his  reputation,  as  a 
whole.  It  is  as  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory, that  he  will  be  chiefly  known  to  posterity, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  his  minor  poems 
are  among  the  most  pure  and  exquisite  fragments 
of  verse,  which  the  poets  of  this  age  have  produced. 
In  society,  few  men  are  said  to  be  more  agreeable 
in  manners  and  conversatioiv  than  the  venerable 
subject  of  our  memoir ;  and  his  benevolence  is 
said  to  be  on  a  par  with  his  taste  and  accom- 
plishments. Lord  Byron  must  have  thought  highly 
of  his  poetry,  if  he  were  sincere  in  8a}ring,  **  We 
are  all  wrong,  excepting  Rogers,  Crabbe,  and 
CampbelL*' 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 

nr  TWO  PABTS. 


....   Hocttst 

Ylvere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui.^Jforl. 


0  COULD  my  mind,  unfolded  in  my  page. 
Enlighten  climes  and  mould  a  future  age ; 
There  as  it  glow*d,  with  noblest  frenzy  fhiught. 
Dispense  the  treasures  of  exalted  thoug|it } 
To  virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  the  heart. 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start ! 
O  could  it  still,  through  each  succeeding  jrear. 
My  life,  my  manners,  and  my  name  endear ; 
And,  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust. 
Still  hold  communion  with  the  wise  and  jtist ! — 
Tet  should  this  verse,  my  leisure*s  best  resource. 
When  through  the  world  it  steals  its  secret  course, 
Revive  but  once  a  generous  wish  supprest. 
Chase  but  a  sigh,  or  charm  a  care  to  rest  { 
In  one  good  deed  a  fleeting  hour  employ, 
Or  flush  one  faded  cheek  with  honest  joy ; 
Blest  were  my  lines,  though  limited  their  sphere. 
Though  short  their  date,  as  his  who  tneed  them 
here.  1793. 
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PART   L 

Dolce  sentier, 

Colle,  che  mi  placesU,  .    . 
Oy*  ancor  per  usanza  Amor  mi  mens ; 
Ben  ricoDosco  in  voi  I'usaie  forme, 
Non,  lasso,  in  me.  Ptirareh. 

ANALYSIS. 

Ths  poem  begins  with  the  description  of  an  obscure 
vilUfe,  and  of  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  ii  excites 
on  being  revisited  after  a  long  absence.  This  mixed  sea* 
sation  is  an  effect  of  the  memory.  From  an  eflbct  we 
naturally  ascend  to  the  cause ;  and  the  subject  proposed 
Is  then  anfolded,  with  an  Investigation  of  the  nature  and 
leading  principles  of  this  Acuity. 

It  is  evident  that  our  Ideas  flow  In  continual  soccesskw, 
and  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of  rcga> 
larity.  They  are  sometimes  excited  bj  sensible  objects, 
and  sometimes  bj  an  internal  operation  of  the  mind.  Of 
the  former  species  Is  most  probably  the  memory  of  bnites ; 
and  its  many  sources  of  pleasures  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
us,  are  considered  In  the  first  part.  The  latter  is  the  moti 
perfect  degree  of  memory,  and  forms  the  subjea  of  the 
second. 

When  ideas  have  any  relation  whatever,  they  are  at- 
tractive of  each  other  In  the  mind ;  and  the  perception  of 
any  objea  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  of  another,  wfaidi 
was  connected  with  it  either  In  time  or  place,  or  which 
can  be  compared  or  contrasted  with  it    He  nee  arises  oar 
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itntchmant  to  in&nimale  objecu ;  hence  alio,  in  toroe 
degree,  the  love  of  our  country,  and  the  emotion  with 
wkich  we  contemplate  the  celebrated  tcenee  of  antiquity. 
Hence  a  picture  directa  our  thought*  to  the  original :  and, 
at  coM  uid  darkneas  euggeat  forcibly  the  ideaa  of  heat 
■ad  light,  he  who  feeli  the  infirmitieaofage  dwells  meet 
CO  whatever  reminda  him  of  the  v^our  and  Tivacitj  of 
hisjooih. 

The  aaaociaiing  principle,  as  here  employed,  is  no  less 
etmdttciTe  to  virtue  than  to  happiness  ;  and,  as  such,  it 
frequently  discovers  Itself  In  the  most  tumultuous  scenes 
of  Ids.  It  addresses  our  finer  liMlings,  and  gives  Exercise 
ts  every  mild  and  generous  propensity. 

Mot  confined  to  man,  it  extends  through  all  animated 
Mtore ;  and  its  effect  sare  peculiarly  striking  In  the 
c  tribes. 


Twhjoht^  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  village-green. 
With  magic  tints  to  harmonize  the  scene. 
StiU'd  is  the  horn  that  through  the  hamlet  broke, 
When  roimd  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flock'd  to  hear  the  minstrel  play, 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales,  and  legendary  lore. 
AU,  aU  are  fled ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  an  are  fled ;  yet  still  I  linger  here  ! 
What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear  I 

Mark  jron  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  trees, 
Whose  hoUuw  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  casement  arch*d  with  ivy*s  brownest  shade. 
First  to  these  ej^  the  light  of  heaven  conrey'd. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown 

court. 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport ; 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new. 
And  tbe  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  through  the  fractured  pediment  reveal*d. 
Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely-sculptured  shield. 
The  martin's  old,  hereditary  nest : 
Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallow 'd  guest ! 

As  jars  the  hinge,  what  sullen  echoes  call ! 
0  haste,  unfold  the  hospitable  hall ! 
That  hall,  where  once,  in  antiquated  state. 
The  chair  of  justice  held  the  grave  debate,    [hung, 

Now  stain'd  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly 
Oft  has  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung ; 
When  round  yon  ample  board,  in  due  de^ce. 
We  sweeten'd  every  meal  with  social  glee. 
The  heart's  light  laugh  pursued  the  circling  jest 
And  all  was  sunshine  in  each  little  breast. 
Twas  here  we  chased  the  slipper  by  the  sound  ; 
And  tom'd  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 
Twas  here,  at  eve,  we  form'd  our  fairy  ring ; 
And  fancy  flutter'd  on  her  wildest  wing. 
Giants  and  genii  chain 'd  each  wondering  ear ; 
And  orphan  sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear. 
Oft  witti  the  babes  we  wander'd  in  the  wood. 
Or  view'd  the  forest  feats  of  Kobin  Hood : 
Oft,  fancy-led,  at  midnight's  fearful  hour, 
With  startling  step  we  scaled  the  lonely  tower ; 
O^er  infant  innocence  '.o  hang  and  weep, 
Murder'd  by  ruffian  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

Te  household  deities  !  whose  guardian  eye 
Mtrk'd  each4)ure  thought,  ere  register'd  on  high  ; 
Still,  ttiU  ye  walk  the  consecrated  gro^ind. 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  inspiration  round. 


As  0*91  th«  dusky  furniture  I  bead. 
Each  chair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delist. 
With  old  achievement  charms  the  wilderM  sight ; 
And  still,  with  heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest. 
On  the  dim  window  glows  the  picttired  crest 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many-colour'd  chart. 
The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart. 
That  faithful  monitor  twas  heaven  to  hear. 
When  soft  it  spoke  a  promised  pleasure  near ; 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime. 
Forgot  to  trace  the  feather'd  feet  of  time .' 
That  massive  beam,  with  curious  carvings  wrought. 
Whence  the  caged   linnet   soothed   mj  pcnsiye 

thought; 
Those  muskets,  cased  with  venerable  rast  j 
Those  once-loved  forms,  still  breathing  through 

their  dust. 
Still,  from  the  frame  in  mould  gigantic  cast. 
Starting  to  life— all  whisper  of  the  past ! 

As  through  the  garden'^  desert  pi^s  I  rove. 
What  fond  illusions  swarm  in  every  grove ! 
How  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west. 
We  watch'd  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest  i 
Welcomed  the  wild-bee  home  on  weary  wing. 
Laden  with  sweets,  the  choicest  of  the  spring ! 
How  oft  inscribed,  with  friendship's  votive  rhyme. 
The  bark  now  silver'd  by  the  touch  of  time  ; 
Soar'd  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid. 
Through  sister  elms  that  waved  their  summer^^hadt; 
Or  strew'd  with  crumbs  yon  loot-inwoven  seat. 
To  lure  the  redbreast  from  his  lone  retreat ! 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene 
The  tangled  wood-walk,  and  the  tufted  green ! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live  ! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  give. 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns  below. 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know ; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm. 
When  nature  fades,  and  life  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  muse  invoke  ! — to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soften'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  time's   meek    twilight 

steals ! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day, 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play ; 
Thy  temper'd  gleams  of  happiness  resign'd 
Glance  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  school's    lone  porch,  with  reverend    moWM 

gray, 
Just  tells  the  [>en8ive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn. 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn : 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear. 
Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cheiish'd  here. 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions,  and  romantic  dreams  ! 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 
The  gipsy's  fagot — there  we  stood  and  gazed ; 
Gazed  on  her  sunburnt  face  with  silent  awe, 
Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw ; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er ; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
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Imps  in  the  bora  with  mooting  owlet  br«d, 

From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed ; 

Whose  dark  eyes  flashM  through  locks  of  blackest 

shade. 
When  in  the  breeie  the  distant  watch-dog  bay'd  ^— 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sibyl's  mutterM  call. 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  walL 
As  o*er  my  palm  the  silver  pieee  she  drew. 
And  traeed  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view. 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  ^ith  hopes  and 

fears, 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  fotnre  years .' 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushM  my  breast ; 
This  truth  once  known — ^To  bless  is  to  be  blest ! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way, 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silrer  gray,) 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  lelt. 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  sighM  to  think  that  little  was  no  more. 
He  breathM  his  prayer, «  Long  may  such  goodness 

live !»' 
*Twas  all  he  gave,  twas  all  he  had  to  give. 

But  hark !  through  those  old  firs,  with  sullen  swell. 
The  church  clock  strikes !  ye  tender  scenes,  fare- 
well! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade,  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  time  may  soon  efface. 

On  jron  gray  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel  door. 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more. 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring, 
When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its  spring ; 
Alas !  unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth, 
That  faintly  echo'd  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 

The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald  light  to  shed. 
Where  now  the  sexton  rests  his  hoary  head. 
Oft,  as  he  tum*d  the  greensward  with  his  spade. 
He  lectured  every  youth  that  round  him  playM  j 
And,  calmly  pointing  where  our  fathers  lay. 
Roused  us  to  rival  each,  the  hero  of  his  day. 

Hush,  ye  fond  flutterings,  hush !  while  here  alone 
I  search  the  records  of  each  mouldering  stone. 
Guides  of  my  life  .*  instructers  of  my  youth ! 
Who  first  unveilM  the  hallowM  form  of  truth ; 
Whose  every  word  enlighten*d  and  endearM ; 
In  age  beloved,  in  poverty  revered ; 
In  friendship's  silent  register  ye  live. 
Nor  ask  the  vain  memorial  art  can  give. 

—But  when  the  sons  of  peace,  of  pleasure  sleep. 
When  only  sorrow  wakes,  and  wakes  to  weep, 
What  spells  entrance  my  visionary  mind 
With  sighs  so  sweet,  with  transports  so  refined ! 

Ethereal  power !  who  at  the  noon  of  night 
RecaU*St  the  far  fled  spirit  of  delight ; 
From  whom  that  musing,  melancholy  mood 
Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  good ; 
Blest  Memory,  hail !  O  grant  the  grateful  muse. 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  nature'ft  living  hues. 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll. 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  souL 

Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thou^ts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies ! 
Each,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense. 


Brightens  or  fades }  yet  all,  with  magic  art. 

Control  the.  latent  fibres  of  the  heart 

As  studious  Prospero'S  mjrsterious  spell 

Drew  every  subject  spirit  to  his  cell  i 

Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires. 

As  judgment  dictates,  or  the  scene  inspires. 

Each  thrills  the  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred  source 

Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  masy  course. 

And  through  the  frame  invisibly  convey 

The  subtle,  quick  vibrations  as  they  play. 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore  $ 
From  reasoniB  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 
What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assign'd ! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind ! 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wroug^it; 
0  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought  * 

Th'  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  litfle  share. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer, 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the 

breeze. 
The  village  common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 
The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep ; 
All  rouse  reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train, 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before. 
And,  with  the  sons  of  science,  woo'd  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swell'd  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  firm,  yet  fond  adieu. 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe. 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved — such  tears  he  shed. 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer  beauty  fled. 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  h^  cast. 
Long  watch'd  the  streaming  signal  from  the  mast} 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye. 
And  fairy  forests  fHnged  the  evening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowly  dawn'd  the  day 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eyes  had  biess'd  the  beacon's  glimmering  height. 
That  faintly  tlpt  the  feathery  surge  with  light ; 
But  new  the  mom  with  orient  hues  portray'd 
Each  castled  cliff,  and  brown  monastic  shade : 
All  touched  the  talisman's  resistless  spring, 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the  wing ! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire. 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  tmth. 
Hence  homefelt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's  si^ ; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  faite 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  muse  relate. 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey. 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause. 
For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  hope  could  grant  no  more, 
And  chains  and  torture  hail'd  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart : 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart 
Atrial  forms  in  Tempo's  classic  vale 
Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the 
gale; 
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In  wOd  Vaueluae  with  lore  and  Laun  dwell. 
And  watch  aod  weep  in  Eloisa's  celL 
*Twts  evei*  thos.    As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 
We  bless  the  siiade,  and  bid  the  veidure  bloom  t 
So  Tollj  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  time» 
On  the  rude  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime  j 
When  at  his  feet,  in  honoured  dust  disclosed, 
Th'  immortal  sage  of  Sjrracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusum  hung, 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung ; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  royes 
His  niin'd  Tusculan's  romantic  groves  ? 
In  Rome's  great  forum,  who  but  hears  him  roll 
Hit  moral  thunders  o'er  the  subject  soul  ? 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives 
We  gaze  on  every  feature  till  it  lives ! 
Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid ; 
And  the  lost  friend  still  linger^in  his  shade  ! 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep. 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep  t 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away. 
Woo  by  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play ; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Forgets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
Each  milder  virtue,  and  each  softer  grace ; 
Wbat  though  the  fiend's  torpedo  touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast: 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside. 
And  wake  the  tear  to  pity's  self  denied. 

Th'  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemn'd  to  climb  his  mountain  cliffs  no  more. 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild, 
Which  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled. 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise. 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  c&mps  dissolve  the  charm  i 
Say  why  Vespasian  loved  his  Sabine  farm  i 
Why  great  Navarre,  when  France  and  freedom 

bled. 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest  shed. 
When  Dioclesiao's  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resign 'd. 
Say  why  we  trace  Uie  labours  of  his  spade. 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade. 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne. 
To  muse  with  monks  imletter'd  and  unknown. 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew  ? 
What  claim *d  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu  ? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast. 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppress'd. 

Undamp'd  by  time,  the  generous  instinct  glows 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows ; 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest. 
On  every  form  of  varied  life  imprest 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  infiuence  hail :— > 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale. 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound. 
And  with  yoimg  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
Lean'd  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale  i 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed. 
From  sire  to  son  with  pious  lesi  bequeath'd. 


When  o'er  the  blasted  heftth  the  day  declined. 
And  on  the  scath'd  oak  warr'd  the  winter  wind ; 
When  not  a  distant  taper^  twinkling  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear. 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry. 
The  track  that  shunn'd  his  sad,  inquiring  eye ; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent, 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charm'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resign'd. 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alterM  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain  storm ; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  ? 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet ! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all,  that  knew  him,  know  his  face  no 

more. 
His  &ithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech, — 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die  ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly  ? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of 

earth. 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  guard  misfortune's  sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  ? 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her 

flight  ? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations   bless'd  the 

sight 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies.* — 
Tis  vain!    through  ether's  pathless  wilds  she 

goes. 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
Sweet  bird!   thy  truth  shall  Haarlem's  walls 
attest. 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief, 
With  looks  that  ask'd,  yet  dared  not  hope  relief. 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  valour  clung. 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  twas  tiiine,  perchance,  the  first  to  die, 
Crush'd  by  her  meager  hand,  when  welcomed  from 
the  sky. 
Haik!  the  bee  winds  her  smaU  but  mellow 
horn. 
Blithe  to  aaluta  the  sunny  smile  of  morn. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  t>ends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
•Tis  noon,  tis  night    That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 
Its  orb  so  fall,  its  visk>n  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  f 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  ^ 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents,  that  charm'd  her  as  she  flew  ? 
Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  livk  of  being'x  glorious  chain. 
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PART  II. 


Delle  cose  custode,  e  digpensiera.— TfaMO. 


ANALYSIS. 

Trb  Ifemorj  hai  hitherto  acted  only  in  subeerrience 
to  the  feiuee,  and  00  &r  man  te  not  eminently  distin- 
guished from  other  anhnals ;  but,  with  respect  to  man, 
she  has  a  higher  pi;pTince ;  and  is  often  busily  employed, 
when  excited  by  no  external  cause  whatever.  She  pre- 
serves, for  his  use,  the  treasures  of  art  and  science,  his- 
tory and  philosophy.  She  colours  all  the  prospects  of 
lifo :  for  **  we  can  only  anticipate  the  future,  by  conclud- 
ing what  is  possible  from  what  is  past''  On  her  agency 
depends  every  eflUsion  of  the  &ncy,  who  with  the  boldest 
eflbrt  can  only  compound  or  transpose,  augment  or  dimi- 
nish, the  materials  which  she  has  collected. 

¥nien  the  first  emotions  of  despair  have  subsided,  and 
sorrow  has  softened  into  melancholy,  she  amuses  with  a 
retrospect  of  innocent  pleasures,  and  inspires  that  noble 
confidence  which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing acted  well.  When  sleep  has  suspended  the  organs 
of  sense  from  their  office,  she  not  only  supplies  the  mind 
with  images,  but  assists  in  their  combination.  And  even 
in  madness  itself,  when  the  soul  is  resigned  over  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagination,  she  revives  past 
perceptions,  and  awakens  that  train  of  thought  which  was 
formerly  most  familiar. 

Nor  are  we  pleased  only  with  a  review  of  the  bri^ter 
passages  of  lUe.  Events,  the  most  distressing  in  their 
immediate  consequences,  are  often  cherished  in  reuiera- 
brance  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

But  the  world  and  its  occupations  give  a  mechanical 
impulse  to  the  passions^  which  is  not  very  favourable  to 
the  indulgence  of  this  feeling.  It  is  in  a  calm  and  well 
regulated  mind  that  the  memory  is  most  perfect :  and 
solKude  is  her  best  sphere  of  action.  With  this  sentiment 
is  introduced  a  tale  illustrative  of  her  influence  in  soli- 
tude, sickness,  and  sorrow.  And  the  subject  having  now 
been  considered,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  man  and  the 
animal  world,  the  poem  concludes  with  a  conjecture 
that  superior  beings  are  blest  with  a  nobler  exercise 
of  this  faculty. 


Sweet  Memory,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale, 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  sail, 
Tq  Tiew  the  fairy  haunts  of  long-lost  hours, 
Blest  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  flowers. 

Ages  and  climes  remote  to  thee  impart 
What  charms  in  genius,  and  refines  in  art ; 
Thee,  in  whose  hand  the  keys  of  science  dwell. 
The  pensive  portress  of  her  holy  cell ; 
Whose  constant  vigils  chase  the  chilling  damp 
Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal  lamp. 

The  friends  of  reason,  and  the  guides  of  youth. 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  truth ; 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  taught 
The  great  in  conduct,  and  the  pure  in  thought ; 
These  still  exist,  by  thee  to  fune  consignM, 
Still  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

From  thee  sweet  hope  her  airy  coloring  draws  { 
And  fancy's  flights  are  subject  to  thy  laws. 
From  thee  that  bosom  spring  of  rapture  flows. 
Which  only  virtue,  tranquil  virtue,  knows. 

When  joy's  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening  ray, 
And  hope's  delusive  meteors  cease  to  play ; 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospects  close. 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows ; 
Like  yon  fair  orb,  she  gilds  the  brow  of  night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light 


The  beauteous  maid,  who  bids  the  world  adieu. 
Oft  of  that  world  will  snatch  a  fond  review  { 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  her  beads,  to  trace 
Some  social  scene,  some  dear  familiar  face : 
And  ere,  with  iron  tongue,  the  vesper  bell 
Bursts  through  the  cypress-walk,  the  convent  cell. 
Oft  will  her  warm  and  wayward  heart  revive. 
To  love  and  joy  still  tremblingly  alive ; 
The  whisper'd  tow,  the  chaste  caress  prolong. 
Weave  the  light  dance  and  swell  the  choral  song 
With  rapt  ear  drink  th'  enchanting  serenade. 
And,  as  it  melts  along  the  moonlight  glade. 
To  each  soft  note. return  as  soft  a  sigh. 
And  bless  the  youth  that  bi(^  her  slumbers  fly. 

But  not  till  time  has  calm'd  the  ru£Bed  breast. 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happiness  confest 
Not  till  the  rushing^  winds  forget  to  rave. 
Is  heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 

From  Guinea's  coast  pursue  the  lessening  sail. 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale. 
Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there ; 
Mark  the  fiz'd  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenzied  glare. 
The  radcs  of  thought,  and  freezings  of  despair ! 
But  pause  not  then — ^beyond  the  western  wave, 
Go,  view  the  captive  barter'd  as  a  slave  ! 
Crush'd  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  bleeds. 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantly  recedes. 
Yet  here,  e'en  here,  with  pleasures   long  le- 
sign'd, 
Lo !  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  mind. 
Her  dear  deltisions  soothe  his  sinking  soul. 
When  the  rude  scourge  assumes  its  base  control ; 
And  o'er  futurity's  blank  page  diffuse 
The  full  reflection  of  her  vivid  hues. 
'TIS  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  no  more. 
Then  will  he  wake  on  Congo's  distant  shore ; 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  renew 
The  .simple  transports  that  with  freedom  flew  ; 
Catch  the  cool  breeze  that  musky  evening  blows. 
And  quaff  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  glows  ; 
The  oral  tale  of  ielder  time  rehearse, 
And  chant  the  rude,  traditionary  verse 
With  those,  the  loved  companions  of  his  youth. 
When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  truth. 

Ah !  why  should  virtue  fear  the  firowns  of  fate  ? 
Hers  what  no  wealth  can  buy,  no  power  create  ! 
A  little  world  of  clear  and  cloudless  day. 
Nor  wreck'd  by  storms,  nor  mouMer'd  by  decay ; 
A  world,  with  Memory's  ceaseless  sunshine  blest. 
The  home  of  happiness,  an  honest  breast 

But  most  we  mark  the  wonders  of  her  reign. 
When  sleep  has  lock'd  the  senses  in  her  chain. 
When  sober  judgment  has  his  throne  resign 'd 
She  smiles  away  the  chaos  of  the  mind ; 
And,  as  warm  fancy's  bright  elysium  glows. 
From  her  each  image  springs,  each  colour  flows. 
She  is  the  sacred  guest !  th'  immortal  friend ! 
Oft  seen  o'er  sleeping  innocence  to  bend. 
In  ^at  dead  hour  of  night  to  silence  given. 
Whispering  seraphic  visions  of  her  heaven. 

When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  journeying  rotmd 
With  humble  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  sound. 
From  his  green  vale  and  shelter'd  cabin  hies. 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  skies  ; 
Though  far  below  the  forked  lightnings  play. 
And  at  his  feet  the  thunder  dies  away, 
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Oft,  in  the  nddle  rudely  rock*d  to  sleep, 
VHiile  hit  mule  browies  on  the  dizzy  steep, 
With  Memory's  aid,  be  sits  at  home,  and  sees 
His  children  sport  beneath  their  native  trees, 
And  bends  to  hear  their  cherub  voices  call, 
OV  the  loud  fury  of  the  torrent's  fall. 

But  can  her  smile  with  gloomy  madness  dwell  ? 
S^,  can  she  chase  the  horrors  of  his  cell  ? 
Each  fiery  flight  on  frenzy's  wing  restrain, 
iad  mould  the  coinage  of  the  fever'd  brain  ? 

Pass  but  that  grate,  which  scarce  a  gleam  sup- 
plies, 
llMie  in  the  dust  the  wreck  of  genius  lies ! 
He,  whose  arresting  hand  divinely  wrought 
Each  bold  conception  in  the  sphere  of  thought ; 
And  round,  in  colours  of  the  rainbow,  threw 
Fomis  ever  Cur,  creations  ever  new  ! 
Bat,  as  he  fondly  snatch'd  the  wreath  of  fame. 
The  spectre  poverty  unnerved  his  frame. 
Cold  was  ber  grasp,  a  withering  scowl  she  wore 
And  hope's  soft  energies  were  felt  no  mere. 
Tet  still  how  sweet  the  soothings  of  his  art ! 
Fnm  the  rude  wall  what  bright  ideas  start ! 
E'en  now  be  claims  the  amaranthine  wreath. 
With  scenes  that  glow,  with  images  that  breathe  j 
And  whence  these  scenes,  these  images,  declare : 
Wbenoe  but  from  her  who  triumphs  o'er  despair  ? 

Awake,  arise  I  with  grateful  fervour  fraught. 
Go,  spring  the  mine  of  elevating  thought 
He,  who,  through  nature's  various  walk,  surveys 
The  good  and  fair  her  faultless  line  portrays ; 
Whose  mind,  profaned  by  no  unhallow'd  guest, 
Calb  firom  the  crowd  the  purest  and  the  best ; 
May  range,  at  will,  bright  fuicy's  golden  clime. 
Or,  musing,  mount  where  science  sits  sublime. 
Or  wake  the  spirit  of  departed  time. 
Who  acts  thus  wisely,  mark  the  moral  muse, 
A  bkxBmig  Eden  in  his  life  reviews  ! 
80  rich  the  culture,  though  so  small  the  space, 
Its  scanty  limits  he  forgets  to  trace. 
Bat  the  fond  fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky, 
Tons  but  to  start,  and  gazes  but  to  sigh ! 
The  weary  waste,  that  lengthen'd  as  he  ran. 
Fades  to  a  blank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span ! 

Ah !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind. 
By  truth  illumined,  and  by  taste  refined  ? 
When  age  has  quench'd  the  eye,  and  closed  the 

ear. 
Still  nenred  for  action  in  her  native  sphere, 
Oft  will  she  rise— with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  kmg-loved  image  vanish'd  from  her  view  j 
Dart  through  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past. 
O'er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast ; 
With  giant  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night. 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light 
So  through  the  grove  th'  impatient  mother  flies, 
Eadi  sunless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries  ; 
Till  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose, 
Long  00  the  woodmoss  stretch'd  in  sweet  repOM. 

Nor  yet  to  pleasing  objects  are  confined 
The  silent  feasts  of  the  reflecting  mind ; 
Danger  and  death  a  dread  delight  inspire. 
And  the  bald  veteran  glows  with  wonted  fire. 
When  richly  bronzed  by  many  a  summer  sun. 
He  counts  his  scars,  and  tolls  what  deeds  were 
done. 


Go,  with  old  Thames,  view  Chelsea's  glorious 
pile  J 
And  ask  the  shatter'd  hero,  whence  his  smile  f 
Go,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich— go. 
And  own  what  raptures  from  reflection  flow. 

Hail,  noblest  structures  imaged  in  the  wave ! 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave  ! 
Hail,  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck,  hail ! 
That  oft  arrest  the  wondering  stranger's  saiL 
Long  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age. 
The  battlet  havoc,  and  the  tempest's  rage ; 
Long  have  ye  known  reflection's  genial  ny 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  valour's  various  day. 

Time's  sombrous  touches  soon  correct  the  piece. 
Mellow  each  tint,  and  bid  each  discord  cease : 
A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  this  whole. 
And  steals  a  pensive  languor  o'er  the  souL 

Hast  thou  through  Eden's  wild-wood  vales  pur- 
sued 
Each  mountain  scene,  n^jestically  rude ; 
To  note  the  sweet  simplicity  of  life. 
Far  from  the  din  of  folly's  idle  strife ; 
Nor  there  a  while,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembroke  rear'd  ; 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power. 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour ; 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place. 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace  ? 

Thus,  with  the  manly  glow  of  honest  pride. 
O'er  his  dead  son  the  gallant  Onnond  sigh'd. 
Thus,  through  the  gloom  of  Shenstone's  fairy  grove, 
Maria's  urn  still  breathes  the  voice  of  love. 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning  hour. 
Than  when  the  shades  of  time  serenely  f^ 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace. 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  grace  ! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreign  land; 
And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  brother's  smile. 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle ; 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast  1 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  view'd. 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude, 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh. 
With  every  claim  of  close  affinity ! 

But  these  pure  joys  the  world  can  never  know  ; 
In  gentler  climes  their  silver  currents  flow. 
Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day. 
When  the  hush'd  grove  has  sung  his  parting  lay ; 
When  pensive  twilight,  in  her  dusky  car, 
Comes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star  1 
Above,  below,  aerial  murmurs  swell. 
From  hanging  wood,  brown  heath,  and  bushy  dell ! 
A  thousand  nameless  rills,  that  shun  the  light. 
Stealing  soft  music  on  the  ear  of  night 
So  oft  the  finer  movements  of  the  soul. 
That  shun  the  sphere  of  pleasure's  gay  control. 
In  the  still  shades  of  calm  seclusion  nse. 
And  breathe  their  sweet,  seraphic  harmonies  ! 

Once,  and  domestic  annals  tell  the  time 
(Preserved  in  Cumbria's  rude,  romantic  clime) 
When  nature  smiled,  and  o'er  the  landicepe  threw 
Her  richest  fragrance,  and  her  brightest  hue. 
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A  blithe  and  blooming  forester  explored 
ThoM  loftier  scenes  Salvator's  soul  adored  t 
The  rocky  pass  half-hung  with  shaggj  wood. 
And  the  cleft  oak  flung  boldly  o*er  the  flood ; 
Nor  shunn*d  the  track,  unknown  to  human  .tread. 
That  downward  to  the  night  of  caTems  led ; 
Some  ancient  cataract's  deserted  bed. 

High  on  exulting  wind  the  heath-cock  rose 
And  bl^  his  shrill  blast  o'er  perennial  snows ; 
Ere  the  rapt  youth,  recoiling  from  the  roar. 
Gazed  on  the  tumbling  tide  of  dread  Lodoar  t 
And  through  the  rifted  clifl^,  that  scaled  the  sky, 
Derwent's  clear  mirror  charm'd  his  dazzled  eye. 
Each  osier  isle,  inverted  on  the  wave. 
Through  mom*s  gray  mist  its  melting  colours  gare ; 
And  o*er  the  cygnet's  haunt,  the  mantling  grove 
Its  emerald  arch  with  wild  luxuriance  wove. 

Light  as  the  breeze  that  brush*d  the  orient  dew. 
From  rock  to  rock  the  young  adventurer  flew ; 
And  day's  last  sunshine  slept  along  the  shore, 
When  lo,  a  path  the  smile  of  welcome  wore. 
Imbowering  shrubs  with  verdure  veil'd  the  sky, 
^And  on  the  musk-rose  shed  a  deeper  dye ; 
Save  when  a  bright  and  mometftary  gleam 
Glanced  from  the  white  foam  of  some  shelter'd 
stream. 

O'er  tiie  stiU  lake  the  beU  of  evening  toll'd. 
And  on  the  moor  the  shepherd  penn'd  his  fold ; 
And  on  the  green  hill's  side  the  meteor  play'd, 
When,  hark !  a  voice  sung  sweetly  through  the 

shade: 
It  ceased— yet  still  in  Florio's  fancy  sung, 
Still  on  each  note  his  captive  spirit  hong ; 
Till  o'er  the  mead  a  cool,  sequester'd  grot 
From  its  rich  roof  a  sparry  lustre  shot 
A  crystal  water  cross'd  the  pebbled  floor. 
And  on  the  front  these  simple  lines  it  bore : 

Hence  away,  nor  dare  intrude ! 
In  this  secret,  shadowy  cell 
Musing  Memory  loves  to  dwell. 
With  her  sister  Solitude.  ' 
Far  from  the  busy  world  she  flies. 
To  taste  that  peace  the  world  denies/ 
Entranced  she  sits  i  from  youth  to  age. 
Reviewing  life's  eventful  page ; 
And  noting,  ere  they  fade  away. 
The  little  lines  of  yesterday. 

Florio  had  gain'd  a  rude  and  rocky  seat, 
When  lo,  the  genius  of  this  still  retreat ! 
Fair  was  her  form — but  who  can  hope  to  trace 
The  pensive  softness  of  her  angel  face  ? 
Can  Virgil's  verse,  can  Raphael's  touch,  impart 
Those  finer  fSeatures  of  the  feeling  heart. 
Those  tenderer  tints  that  shun  the  careless  eye. 
And  in  the  world's  contagious  climate  die  ^ 

She  left  the  cave,  nor  markM  the  stranger  there  i 
Her  pastoral  beauty  and  her  artless  air 
Had  breathed  a  soft  enchantment  o'er  his  soul! 
In  every  nerve  he  felt  her  blest  control ! 
What  pure  and  white-wing'd  agents  of  the  sky, 
Who  rule  the  springs  of  sacred  sympathy, 
Inform  congenial  spirits  when  they  meet  ? 
Sweet  is  their  office,  as  their  natures  sweet ! 

Florio,  with  fearful  joy,  pursued  the  maid, 
TiU  tiuougfa  a  vista's  moonlight-checkei'd  shade. 


Where  the  bat  circled,  and  the  rooks  reposed, 
(Their  wan  suspended,  and  their  councils  closed,) 
An  antique  mansion  burst  in  awful  state, 
A  rich  vine  clustering  round  the  Gothic  gate. 
Nor  paused  he  there.    The  master  of  the  seene 
Saw  his  light  step  imprint  the  dewy  green ; 
And,  slow  advancing,  hail'd^him  as  his  guest. 
Won  by  the  honest  warmth  his  looks  expreis'd. 
He  wore  the  rustic  manners  of  a  'squire ; 
Age  had  not  quench'd  one  spark  of  manly  ftre ; 
But  giant  gout  had  bound  him  in  her  chain. 
And  his  heart  panted  for  the  chase  in  vain. 

Yet  here  remembrance,  sweetly  soothmg  power  f 
Wing'd  with  delight  confinement's  lingering  how. 
The  fDX's  brush  still  emulous  to  wear. 
He  scour'd  the  country  in  his  elbow  chair  $ 
And,  with  view-halloo,  roused  the  dreaming  bond, 
That  rung,  by  starts,  his  deep-toned  music  round. 

Long  by  the  paddock's  humble  pale  confined. 
His  aged  hunters  coursed  the  viewless  wind : 
And  each,  with  glowing  eneigy  portray^. 
The  far-famed  triumphs  of  the  field  dispIayM ; 
Usurp'd  the  canvass  of  the  crowded  hall. 
And  chased  a  line  of  heroes  from  the  wall. 
There  slept  the  horn  each  jocund  echo  knew. 
And  many  a  smile  and  many  a  story  drew ! 
High  o'er  the  hearth  his  forest  trophies  huBg, 
And  their  fantastic  branches  wildly  flung. 
How  would  he  dwell  on  tiie  vast  antlers  there ! 
These  dash'd  the  wave,  those  fum'd  the  mountain 

air. 
All,  as  they  frownM,  tmwritten  records  bore 
Of  gallant  feats  and  festivals  of  yore. 

But  why  the  tale  prolong  ? — ^His  only  child. 
His  darling  Julia,  on  the  stranger  smiled. 
Her  little  arts  a  fretful  sire  to  please, 
Her  gentle  gayety,  and  native  ease 
Had  won  his  soul ;  and  rapturous  fancy  shed 
Her  golden  lights,  and  tints  of  rosy  red. 
But  ah !  few  days  had  pass'd,  ere  the  bright  vision 

fled! 
When  evening  tinged  the  lake's  ethereal  bine, 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  threw } 
Their  shifting  sail  dropt  gently  from  the  cove, 
Down  by  Saint  Herbert's  consecrated  grove  s 
Whence  erst  the  chanted  hymn,  the  taperM  rite 
Amused  the  fisher'^  solitary  ni^: 
And  still  the  mitred  window,  richly  wreathed, 
A  sacred  calm  through  the  brown  foliage  breathed. 

The  wild  deer,  starting  6irough  the  silent  glade, 
With  fearful  gaze  their  various  course  sorveyM. 
High  hung  in  air  the  hoary  goat  reclined. 
His  streaming  beard  the  sport  of  every  wind  i 
And,  while  the  coot  her  jet  wing  loved  to  lave, 
Rock'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleepless  wave  $ 
The  eagle  rush'd  from  Skiddaw's  purple  crest, 
A  cloud  still  brooding  o'er  her  giant  nest 

And  now  the  moon  had  dimmM  with  dewy 

The  few  fine  flushes  of  departing  day. 
O'er  the  wide  water's  deep^serene  she  limig. 
And  her  broad  lights  on  every  monntain  flung  j 
When  lo !  a  sudden  blast  tiie  vessel  blew, 
And  to  the  surge  consign'd  the  little  crew. 
All,  an  escaped— but  ere  the  lover  bore 
His  faint  and  faded  Julia  to  the  shore. 
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Her  ae&M  hul  ied !— Eadnatted  by  the  ttomit 
A  &tal  tnacm  hung  o*n  hu  pallid  fbnn  i 
Her  dodng  ej«  m  trembliDi;  luitre  fired  i 
Twit  life't  left  tperk— it  fliitter*d  and  expired ! 

The  father  ttiew*d  hit  white  haiie  in  the  wind, 
CallM  on  his  child— nor  Unger*d  long  behind: 
And  Florio  lived  to  see  the  willow  wave. 
With  manjr  an  evening  whisper,  o'er  their  giave. 
Yes,  Florio  lived— and,  still  of  each  possess'd. 
The  fiuher  cherish'd  and  the  maid  caress'd ! 

For  ever  would  the  fond  enthusiast  rove 
With  Julia's  spirit  through  the  shadowy  grove  i 
Geae  with  delight  on  every  scene  she  plann'd, 
Kias  every  floweret  planted  by  her  hand. 
Ah !  still  he  traced  her  steps  along  the  glade. 
When  hazy  hues  and  glimmering  lights  betray'd 
Half  viewless  forms  {  still  listened  as  the  breeze 
Heaved  its  deep  sobs  among  the  aged  trees  i 
And  at  each  pause  her  melting  accents  cau^t. 
In  sweet  delirium  of  romantic  thought ! 
Dear  was  the  grot  that  shuim'd  the  blaze  of  day^ 
She  gave  its  spars  to  shoot  a  trembling  ray. 
The  spring,  that  bubbled  from  its  inmost  cell, 
Mmmur'd  of  Julia's  virtues  as  it  fell ; 
And  o'er  the  dripping  moss,  the  fretted  stone. 
In  Florio^  ear  breathed  language  not  its  own. 
Her  charm  around  th'  enchantress  Memory  threw, 
A  charm  that  soothes  the  mind,  and  sweetens  too ! 

But  is  her  magie  only  felt  below  ? 
8sy,  through  what  bri^ter  realms  she  bids  it  flow: 
To  what  pure  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere. 
She  yields  delight  but  faintly  imaged  here : 
An  that  till  now  their  rapt  researches  knew  i 
Not  call'd  in  slow  succession  to  review. 
But,  as  a  landscape  meets  the  eye  of  day. 
At  once  presented  to  their  gkid  survey  ! 

Each  scene  of  bliss  reveal'd,  since  chaos  fled, 
And  dawning  light  its  dazzling  glories  spread } 
Each  chain  of  wonders  that  sublimely  glow'd. 
Since  first  creation's  choral  anthem  flow'd  { 
£Kh  ready  flight,  at  mercy'ft  call  divine. 
To  distant  worlds  that  undiscover'd  shine } 
Fall  on  her  tablet  flings  its  living  rajrs. 
And  all,  combined,  with  blest  eflViIgence  blaze. 

There  thy  bright  train, immortal  friendship, soar; 
No  more  to  part,  to  mingle  tears  no  more ! 
And,  as  the  softening  hand  of  time  endears 
The  joyt  and  sorrows  of  our  infant  years. 
So  there  the  eoul,  released  from  human  strife, 
finiles  at  the  little  cares  and  ills  of  life ; 
Its  lights  and  shades,  its  sunshine  and  its  showers ; 
As  at  a  dream  that  charm'd  her  vacant  hours  I 

Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
To  watch  the  silent  slumbers  of  a  friend ; 
To  hover  round  his  evening  walk  unseen. 
And  hold  sweet  converse  on  the  dusky  green  $ 
To  hail  the  spot  where  first  their  friendship  grew, 
And  heaven  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view ! 
Oft,  when  he  trims  his  cheerful  hearth,  and  sees 
A  smiling  drele  emulous  to  please  i 
There  nay  these  gentle  guests  delight  to  dwell, 
And  bless  the  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well ! 

0  thou!  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 
From  reason's  dawn  each  pleasure  and  each  care  i 
With  whom,  alas !  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
The  humble  walks  of  happiness  below ; 
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If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love, 
Still  o^  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control. 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul  % 
Grant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind, 
Devout,  yet  cheerful,  active,  yet  resign'd ; 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  disguise. 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise. 
To  meet  the  changes  time  and  chance  present. 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content 
When  thy  last  breath,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  expressed ; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed } 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave. 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave  ? 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  unblemisU'd  youth. 
The  still  inspiring  voice  of  innocence  and  truth ! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exbaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone  i 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  hope'k  summer  visions  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky  i 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fuicy'ft  fairy  frost-work  melU  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well  spent  hour  ? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  fli^t 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest  I 
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THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA 
Day  glimmer'd  in  the  east,  and  the  white  moon 
Hung  like  a  vapour  in  the  cloudless  sky, 
Tet  visible,  when  on  my  way  I  went. 
Glad  to  be  gone— a  pilgrim  from  the  north, 
Now  more  and  more  attracted  as  I  drew 
Nearer  and  nearer.    Ere  the  artisan. 
Drowsy,  half-clad,  had  from  his  window  leant. 
With  folded  arms  and  listless  look,  to  snuff 
The  morning  air,  or  the  caged  sky-lark  sung. 
From  his  green  sod  up  springing — but  in  vain. 
His  tuneful  bill  o'erflowing  with  a  song 
Old  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  his  wings 
With  transport  quivering,  on  my  way  I  went. 
Thy  gates,  Geneva,  swinging  heavily, 
Thy  gates  so  slow  to  open,  swift  to  shut  ( 
As  on  that  Sabbath  eve  when  he  arrived,* 
Whose  name  is  now  thy  glory,  now  by  thee 
Inscribed  to  consecrate  (such  virtue  dwells 
In  those  small  syllables)  the  narrow  street. 
His  birth-place— when,  but  one  short  step  too  late. 
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He  sate  him  down  and  wept — wept  till  the  morning ; 
Then  rose  to  go— a  wanderer  through  the  world. 

Tis  not  a  tale  that  every  hour  brings  with  it 
Yet  at  a  city  gate,  from  time  to  time, 
Much  might  be  learnt ;  and  most  of  all  at  thine, 
London — thy  hive  the  busiest,  greatest,  still 
Gathering,  enlarging  still.    Let  us  stand  by, 
And  note  who  passes.    Here  comes  one,  a  youth. 
Glowing  Willi  pride,  the  pride  of  conscious  power, 
A  Chatterton — in  thought  admired,  caress 'd, 
And  crown M  like  Petrarch  in  the  capitol ; 
Ere  long  to  die— to  fiill  by  his  own  hand, 
And  fester  with  the  vilest.    Here  come  two, 
Less  feverish,  less  exalted— soon  to  part, 
A  Garrick  and  a  Johnson  {  wealth  and  fame 
Awaiting  one— c*en  at  the  gate,  neglect 
And  want  the  other.    But  what  multitudes. 
Urged  by  the  love  of  change,  and,  like  myself. 
Adventurous,  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Press  on — though  but  a  rill  entering  the  sea, 
Entering  and  lost !    Our  task  would  never  end. 

Day  glimmcrM  and  I  went,  a  gentle  breeze 
Ruffling  the  Leman  lake.    Wave  after  wave. 
If  such  they  might  be  callM,  dash*d  as  in  sport. 
Not  anger,  with  the  pebbles  on  the  beach. 
Making  wild  music,  and  far  westward  caught 
The  sunbeam— where,  alone  and  as  entranced. 
Counting  the  hours,  the  fisher  in  his  skiff 
Lay  with  his  circular  and  dotted  line. 
Fishing  in  silence.    When  the  heart  is  light 
With  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing  comes  amiss ; 
And  soon  a  passage  boat  swept  gayly  by, 
leaden  with  peasant  girls,  and  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  many  a  chanticleer  and  partlct  caged 
For  Vevay's  market-place — a  motley  group 
Seen  through  the  silvery  haze.   But  soon  'twas  gone. 
The  shifting  sail  flapp'd  idly  for  an  instant. 
Then  bore  them  off. 

I  am  not  one  of  those 
So  dead  to  all  things  in  this  visible  world, 
So  wondrously  profound — as  to  move  on 
In  the  sweet  light  of  heaven,  like  him  of  old, 
(His  name  is  justly  in  the  calendar,) 
Who  through  the  day  pursued  this  pleasant  path 
That  winds  beside  the  mirror  of  all  beauty. 
And,  when  at  eve  his  fellow  pilgrims  sate. 
Discoursing  of  the  lake,  ask'd  where  it  was. 
They  marvcird,  as  they  might ;  and  so  must  all, 
Seeing  what  now  I  saw  {  for  now  'twas  day, 
And  the  bright  sun  was  in  the  firmament, 
A  thousand  shadows  of  a  thousand  hues 
Checkering  the  clear  expanse.    A  while  his  orb 
Hung  o'er  thy  trackless  fields  of  snow,  Mont  Blane, 
Thy  seas  of  ice  and  ice-bnilt  promontories. 
That  change  their  shapes  for  ever  as  in  sport ; 
Then  travell'd  onward,  and  went  down  behind 
The  pine-clad  heights  of  Jura,  lighting  up 
The  woodman's  casement,  and  perchance  his  axe 
Borne  homeward  through  the  forest  in  his  hand ; 
And,  in  some  deep  and  melancholy  glen. 
That  dungeon  fortress  never  to  be  named. 
Where,  like  a  lion  taken  in  the  toils, 
Toussaint  breathed  out  his  brave  and  generous  spirit 
Ah,  little  did  he  think,  who  sent  him  thefe. 
That  he  himself,  then  greatest  among  men. 
Should  in  like  manner  be  so  soon  convey'd 


Across  the  ocean— to  a  rock  fo  unall 
Amid  the  countless  multitude  of  waret , 
That  ships  have  gone  and  sought  It,  mnd  retimM, 
Saying  it  was  not ! 

Still  along  the  shore. 
Among  the  trees,  I  went  for  many  a  mile, 
Where  damsch  sit  and  weave  their  fishinic-nets. 
Singing  some  national  song  by  the  way-side. 
But  now  'twas  dusk,  and  joumejing  by  the  Rboie, 
That  there  came  down,  a  torrent  from  the  Alps, 
I  enter'd  where  a  key  unlocks  a  kin^om,* 
The  mountains  closing,  and  the  road,  the  river. 
Filling  the  narrow  pass.    There,  till  a  ray 
Glanced  through  my  lattice,  and  the  household  ilir 
Wam'd  me  to  rise,  to  rise  and  to  depstft, 
A  stir  unusual  and  accompanied 
With  many  a  tuning  of  rude  instruments. 
And  many  a  laugh  that  argued  coming  pleasnrs. 
Mine  host's  fair  daughter  for  the  nuptial  rite, 
And  nuptial  feast  attiring — there  I  slept. 
And  in  my  dreams  wander'd  once  more,  well  pksisi 
But  now  a  charm  was  on  the  rocks,  and  woodi, 
And  waters ;  for,  methought,  I  was  with  tboss 
I  had  at  mom,  at  even,  wish'd  for  there. 

U. 
THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

NioHT  was  again  descending,  when  my  mile, 
That  all  day  long  had  climb'd  among  the  doid^ 
Higher  and  higher  still,  as  by  a  stair 
Let  down  from  heaven  itself,  transporting  me, 
Stopp'd,  to  the  joy  of  both,  at  that  low  door 
So  near  the  summit  of  the  great  St  Bemaidi 
That  door  which  ever  on  iU  hinges  moved 
To  them  that  knock'd,  and  nightly  sends  abiwi 
Ministering  spirits.    Lying  on  the  watch. 
Two  dogs  of  grave  demeanour  welcomed  me, 
All  meekness,  gentleness,  though  large  of  lia^l 
And  a  lay  brother  of  the  hospital. 
Who,  as  we  toil'd  below,  had  heard  by  fits 
The  distant  echoes  gaining  on  his  ear, 
Came  and  held  fast  my  stirrup  in  his  hand. 
While  I  aUghted. 

Long  could  I  have  ftood. 
With  a  religious  awe  contemplating 
That  house,  the  highest  in  the  ancient  worid. 
And  placed  there  for  the  noblest  purpoaai. 
'Twas  a  rude  pile  of  simplest  masonry. 
With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttresaes, 
Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  time  and  chanes) 
Tet  showing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  might, 
Warr'd  on  for  ever  by  the  elements. 
And  in  an  evil  day,  nor  long  ago. 
By  violent  men — ^when  on  the  moontain  top 
The  French  and  Austrian  banners  m«t  in  ( 

On  the  same  rock  beside  it  stood  th«  t 
Reft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity  i 
The  vesper  bell,  for  Hwas  the  vesper  boor, 
Duly  proclaiming  through  the  wiMenms,  « 
**  All  ye  who  hear,  whatever  be  your  work, 
Stop  for  an  instant — move  your  lipt  in  pnycr!' 
And,  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreary  dsde, 
If  dale  it  might  be  call'd,  so  near  to  hcavM, 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leap'd  up. 
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Laj  Uke  m  spot  of  ink  tmid  the  now  I 

A  ttir,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky. 

On  iti  dead  surface  glimmerini^    Twas  a  scene 

ReMmbling  nothing  I  had  left  bdiind. 

As  though  all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolved  f- 

And  to  Incline  the  mind  still  moie  to  thought. 

To  thought  and  sadness,  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Under  a  beetling  cliff  stood,  half  in  shadow, 

A  lonely  chapel  destined  for  the  dead, 

fvt  nich  as,  haying  wander'd  £rom  the  way. 

Had  perishM  miserably.    Side  by  side, 

Witinn  they  lie,  a  monmfol  company. 

An  in  their  shrouds,  no  earth  to  cover  them  i 

Their  features  full  of  life,  yet  motionless 

In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suffer  change. 

Though  jthe  barrM  windows,  barr'd  against  the  wolf. 

Are  always  open .' 

But  the  Bi$e  blew  cold  % 
And,  hidden  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal, 
I  sate  among  the  holy  brotherhood 
At  their  long  boaid^    The  fare,  indeed,  was  such 
I       Ai  is  pieserit>ed  on  days  of  abstinence, 
I       Bot  might  have  pleased  a  nicer  taste  than  mine  t 
I       And  through  the  floor  came  up,  an  ancient  matnm 
I       Serring  unseen  below ;  while  from  the  roof 
(The  roof,  the  floor,  the  walls  of  native  fir) 
A  lamp  hung  flickering,  such  as  Iovm  to  fling 
I       Its  partial  light  on  apostolic  heads, 

And  sheds  a  grace  on  alL    Theirs  time  as  yet 
Had  changed  not   Some  were  almost  in  the  prime ; 
Nor  was  a  brow  o'ercast    Seen  as  I  saw  them, 
Ranged  round  their  ample  hearth-stone  in  an  hour 
Of  rest,  they  were  as  gay,  as  free  from  guile. 
As  children ;  answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
The  gentler  impulses,  to  pleasure,  mirth  $ 
Mingling,  at  intervals,  with  rational  talk, 
Mosie;  and  gathering  news  from  them  that  came. 
As  of  some  other  world.    But  when  the  storm 
lose,  and  the  snow  roll'd  on  in  ocean  billows. 
When  on  his  £ace  th*  experienced  traveller  fell, 
Sheltering  his  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands, 
Then  all  was  changed ;  and,  sallying  with  their  pack 
Into  that  Mank  of  nature,  they  became 
Unearthly  beings.    **  Ansebn,  higher  up, 
Jvft  where  it  drifts,  a  dog  howls  loud  and  long. 
And  now,  as  guided  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
Digi  with,  his  feet    That  noble  vehemence, 
Whose  can  it  be,  but  his  who  never  err'd  ? 
Let  us  to  woric !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  .*— 
But  who  descends  Mont  Yelan  ?    Tis  La  Croix. 
Away,  away !  if  not,  alas,  too  late. 
Homeward  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy. 
Faltering  and  falling,  and  but  half  awaken'd. 
Asking  to  sleep  again.*'    Such  their  discourse. 

Oft  has  a  venerable  roof  received  me  $ 
St  Bruno's  once*— ^here,  when  the  winds  were 

hush'd, 
Kor  from  the  cataract  the  voice  came  up. 
Ton  might  have  heaid  the  mole  work  underground. 
So  great  the  stillness  of  that  place ;  none  seen. 
Save  when  f^om  rock  to  rock  a  hermit  cross'd 
By  some  rude  bridge-— or  one  at  midnight  toU'd 
To  matins,  and  white  habits,  issuing  forth. 
Glided  along  those  aisles  interminable. 


e  The  Ofande  Cfaaitrause. 


All,  all  observant  of  the  sacred  law 

Of  silence. .  Nor  is  that  sequester'd  spot. 

Once  caUM  *<Sweet  Waters,"  now  «The  Shady 

Vale,"* 
To  me  unknown  $  that  house  to  rich  of  old. 
So  courteous,  and  by  two,  that  pass'd  that  way,f 
Amply  requited  with  immortal  verse. 
The  poet*ft  payment 

But,  among  them  all, 
None  can  with  this  compare,  the  dangerous  seat 
Of  generous,  active  virtue.    What  though  frost 
Reign  everlastingly,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  but  gather — ^there  is  that  within. 
Which,  where  it  comes,  makes  summers  and  in 

thought. 
Oft  am  I  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath 
Their  garden  plot,  where  all  that  vegetates 
Is  but  some  scanty  lettuce,  to  observe 
Those  fimn  the  south  ascending,  eveiy  step 
As  though  it  were  their  last — and  instantly 
Restored,  renew'd,  advancing  as  with  songs. 
Soon  as  they  see,  turning  a  lofty  crag. 
That  plain,  that  modest  structure,  promising 
Bread  to  the  hungry,  to  the  weazy  rail 

in. 

THE  DESCENT. 
Mt  mule  relresh*dr-and,  let  the  truth  be  told. 
He  was  not  of  that  vile,  that  scurvy  race, 
From  sire  to  son  lovers  of  controversy. 
But  patient,  diligent,  and  sure  of  foot. 
Shunning  the  loose  stone  on  the  precipice. 
Snorting  suspicion  while  with  sight,  smell,  touch, 
Kxamining  the  wet  and  spongy  moss. 
And  on  his  haunches  sitting  to  slide  down 
The  steep,  the  smooth— «!iy  mule  refreshM,  his  bellf 
Jingled  once  more,  the  signal  to  depart. 
And  we  set  out  in  the  gray  Ught  of  dawn. 
Descending  rapidly— by  water&Us 
Fast  frozen,  and  among  huge  blocks  of  ice 
That  in  tiieir  long  career  had  stopt  midway. 
At  length,  uncheck'd,  unbidden,  he  stood  still  i 
And  all  his  bells  were  mu£Sed.    Then  my  guide. 
Lowering  his  voice,  address'd  me  t  **  Through  this 

chasm 
On  and  say  nothing— for  a  word,  a  breath. 
Stirring  the  air,  may  loosen  and  bring  down 
A  winter's  snow^— enough  to  overwhelm 
The  horse  and  foot  that,  night  and  day,  defiled 
Along  this  path  to  conquer  at  Marengo. 
Well  J  remember  how  I  met  them  here. 
As  the  light  died  away,  and  bow  Napoleon, 
Wrapt  in  his  cloak — ^I  could  not  be  deceived— 
Rein'd  in  his  horse,  and  ask'd  me,  as  I  pass'd. 
How  hi  twas  to  St  Remi.    Where  the  rock 
Juts  forward,  and  the  road,  crumbling  away. 
Narrows  almost  to  nothing  at  its  base. 
Twas  there  i  and  down  along  the  brink  he  led 
To  victory ! — ^Dessaix,  who  tum'd  the  scale. 
Leaving  his  life-blood  in  that  famous  field, 
(When  the  clouds  break,  we  may  discern  the  spot 
In  the  blue  haze,)  sleeps,  as  you  saw  at  dawn. 
Just  as  you  enter'd,  in  the  hcwpital  chureh.'* 


*  Yallombrosa,  formeriy  called  Acqoa  Bella. 
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So  laying,  for  a  while  he  held  his  peace. 

Awe-struck  beneath  that  dreadful  canopy  i 

But  soon,  the  danger  pass'd,  launch*d  forth  again. 

IV. 
JORASSE. 
JoiAssE  was  in  his  three-and-twentieth  year  i 
Graceful  and  active  as  a  stag  just  roused  { 
Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech, 
Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.    He  had  grown  up 
Among  the  hunters  of  the  higher  Alps ; 
Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  thoughtfulness, 
Their  haggard  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies. 
Said  to  arise,  by  those  who  dwell  below, 
From  frequent  dealings  with  the  mountain  spirits. 
But  other  ways  had  taught  him  better  things  { 
And  now  he  numbered,  marching  by  my  side, 
The  savans,  princes,  who  with  him  had  crosiM 
The  frozen  tract,  with  him  familiarly 
Through  the  rough  day  and  rougher  night  conyencd 
In  many  a  chaldt  round  the  Peak  of  Terror,* 
Round  Tacol,  Tour,  Well-bom  and  Rosenlau, 
And  her,  whose  throne  is  inaccessible,t 
Who  sits,  ifmhdrawn,  in  virgin  majesty. 
Nor  oft  unveils.    Anon  an  avalanche 
RollM  its  long  thunder ;  and  a  sudden  crash. 
Sharp  and  metallic,  to  the  startled  ear 
ToM  that  far  down  a  continent  of  ice 
Had  burst  in  twain.    But  he  had  now  begun  $ 
And  with  what  transport  he  recalled  the  hour 
When  to  deserve,  to  win  his  blooming  bride, 
Madelaine  of  Annecy,  to  his  feet  he  bound 
The  iron  crampons,  and,  ascending,  trod 
The  upper  realms  of  frost ;  then,  by  a  cord 
Let  halfway  down,  enter'd  a  grot  star^bright. 
And  gatherM  from  above,  below,  around. 
The  pointed  crystals ! 

Once,  nor  long  before, 
(Thus  did  his  tongue  run  on,  fast  as  his  feet. 
And  with  an  eloquence  that  nature  gives 
To  all  her  children — ^breaking  off  by  starts 
Into  the  harsh  and  rude,  oft  as  the  mule 
Drew  his  displeasure,)  once,  nor  long  before, 
Alone  at  daybreak  on  the  Mettenberg, 
He  slipp'd,  he  fell ;  and  through  a  fearful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from  deep  to  deeper. 
Went  to  the  under  world  !    Long  while  he  lay 
Upon  his  rugged  bed — ^then  waked  like  one 
Wishing  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  for  ever ! 
For,  looking  round,  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  cavern. 
Winding  beneath  a  solid  crust  of  ice ; 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  showM  the  stars ! 
What  then,  alas,  was  left  him  but  to  die  P 
What  else  in  those  immeasurable  chambers, 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men, 
Lost  like  himself  ?    Tet  must  he  wander  on. 
Till  cold  and  hunger  set  his  spirit  free ! 
And,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round ; 
When  hark,  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  river 
Working  its  way  to  light !    Back  he  withdrew, 
But  soon  retumM,  and,  fearless  from  despair, 
Dasb'd  down  the  dismal  channel ;  and  all  day. 
If  day  could  be  where  utter  darkness  was, 


Tiaveird  incessantly,  the  craggy  loof 
Just  over  head,  and  the  impetuous  wavw. 
Nor  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  giants 
Lashing  him  on.    At  last  the  water  slept 
In  a  dead  lake— at  the  third  step  be  took. 
Unfathomable — and  the  roof,  that  long 
Had  threatened,  suddenly  descending,  laj 
Flat  on  the  surface.    SUtne-like  be  stood. 
His  journey  ended ;  when  a  ray  divine 
Shot  through  his  souL    Breathing  a  prayer  to  bcr 
Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  bleiaed  viigin. 
He  plunged,  he  swam — and  in  an  instant  rote. 
The  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  sunshine  !    Thioqgli 
A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 
Glittering  the  river  ran ;  and  on  the  bank 
The  young  were  dancing  (*twas  a  festival-day) 
All  in  their  best  attire.    There  first  he  saw 
His  Madelaine.    In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  bear. 
When  all  drew  round,  inquiring ;  and  ber  fitfe. 
Seen  behind  all,  and,  varjring,  aa  he  spoke. 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  generous  sympathy, 
Subdued  him.    From  that  very  hour  he  loved. 

The  tale  was  long,  but  coming  to  a  cloie. 
When  his  dark  eyes  flash*d  fire,  and,  stopping  shut. 
He  listen'd  and  look*d  up.    I  look*d  up  too  i 
And  twice  there  came  a  hiss  that  through  me  thrill^ ! 
'Twas  heard  no  more.    A  chamois  on  tbe  eliff 
Had  roused  his  fellows  with  that  cry  of  Isar, 
And  all  were  gone. 

But  now  the  thread  was  bvotaBi 
Love  and  its  joys  had  vanish *d  from  bis  mind  i 
And  he  recounted  his  hair-breadth  efcmpet 
When  with  his  friend,  Hubert  of  Bionnaj, 
(His  ancient  carbine  from  his  shoulder  slung. 
His  axe  to  hew  a  staircase  in  the  ice,) 
He  track*d  their  footsteps.    By  a  doad  suipriasd. 
Upon  a  crag  among  the  precipices. 
Where  the  next  step  had  hnrl'd  them  fifty  frtboaii 
Oft  had  they  stood,  lockM  in  each  others  ami. 
All  the  long  night  under  a  freezing  s^. 
Each  guarding  each  the  while  from  sleeping,  falling 
O,  *twas  a  sport  he  loved  dearer  than  life. 
And  only  would  with  life  itself  relinquish ! 
**  My  sire,  my  grandsire  died  among  these  wHk 
As  for  myself,"  he  cried,  and  he  held  foctb 
His  wallet  in  his  hand,  **  this  do  I  eall 
My  winding  sheet — ^for  I  shall  have  no  other  .** 

And  he  spoke  truth.    Within  a  little  month 
He  lay  among  these  awful  solitudes, 
(Twas  on  a  glacier — halfway  up  to  heaven,) 
Taking  his  final  rest    Long  did  his  wtfis^ 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one,  look  oat 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,  but  be  came  not ! 
Long  fear  to  close  her  eyes,  lest  in  ber  sleep 
(Such  their  belief)  he  should  appear 
Frozen  and  ghastly  pale,  or  crush'd  and 
To  tell  her  where  he  lay,  and  supplicate 
For  the  last  rite  !    At  length  the 
Came  to  her  ears,  and  to  her  eyes  bia 

V. 

MARGUERITE  DE  TOURS. 
Now  the  gray  granite,  starting  through  tke  *"'* 
DiscoverM  many  a  variegated  moes* 
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That  to  tbe  ptigrim  rating  on  hit  fteff 

Shadows  out  capes  and  islandt ;  and  ere  long 

Numberless  flowers,  such  as  diadain  to  live 

In  lower  regions,  and  delighted  drink 

The  donds  before  they  &U,  flowers  of  all  hoes, 

With  their  diminntiTe  leaves  covert  the  ground. 

Twas  then,  that,  taming  bj  an  ancient  lareh, 

Shiver'd  in  two,  yet  most  m^tical 

With  its  long  level  branches,  we  obeerved 

A  human  figure  sitting  on  a  stone 

Fu-  down  by  the  way-side— ^ost  where  the  rock 

Is  riven  asunder,  and  the  Evil  One 

Has  bridged  the  gnlf,  a  wondrous  monument 

Built  in  one  night,  from  which  the  flood  beneath. 

Raging  akmg,  all  foam,  is  seen,  not  beard. 

And  seen  as  motionless  ! 

Nearer  we  drew. 
And  *twas  a  woman  young  and  delicate, 
Wrapt  in  a  russet  cloak  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand 
In  deepest  thought    Young  as  she  was,  she  wore 
The  natron  cap ;  and  from  her  shape  we  judged. 
As  well  we  might,  that  it  would  not  be  long 
Ere  she  became  a  mother.    Pale  she  look'd, 
Tet  cheerful  s  thougfa,metbought,once,  if  not  twice. 
She  wiped  away  a  tear  that  would  be  comings 
And  in  those  moments  her  small  hat  of  straw. 
Worn  on  one  side,  and  gamishM  with  a  riband 
Glittering  with  gold,  but  ill  concealed  a  &ce 
Not  soon  to  be  forgotten.    Rising  up 
On  our  approach,  she  jonmey'd  slowly  oni 
And  my  companion,  long  before  we  met. 
Knew,  and  ran  down  to  greet  her. 

She  was  bom 
{Suk  was  her  artless  tale,  told  with  fresh  tears) 
In  Val  d'Aoeta  %  and  an  Alpine  stream. 
Leaping  from  crag  to  crag  in  its  short  course 
To  join  the  Dora,  tura*d  her  father's  milL 
There  did  she  blossom  till  a  Valaisan, 
A  townsman  of  Bfartigoy,  won  her  heart. 
Much  to  the  old  man's  grief.    Long  he  held  oot^ 
VnwiUing  to  resign  her;  and  at  length. 
When  the  third  summer  came,  they  stole  a  match 
And  fled.    The  act  was  sudden ;  and  when  fu 
Away,  her  spirit  had  misgivings.    Then 
6be  pictured  to  herself  that  aged  face 
Siekly  and  wan,  in  sorrow,  not  in  angeri 
And,  when  at  last  she  heard  his  hour  was  near. 
Went  forth  unseen,  and,  burden'd  as  she  was, 
CrossM  the  high  Alps  on  foot  to  ask  forgiveness. 
And  hold  him  to  her  heart  before  he  died. 
Her  task  was  done.    She  had  fblfiU'd  her  wish. 
And  now  was  on  her  way,  rejoicing,  weeping. 
A  frame  Uke  hers  had  suffer'd ;  but  her  love 
Was  strong  within  her  t  and  rij^t  on  she  went. 
Fearing  no  ill.    Bftay  all  good  angeb  guard  her ! 
And  should  I  once  again,  as  once  I  may. 
Visit  Martigny,  I  will  not  forget 
Thy  hospitable  roof,  Bfargucrite  de  Tours  i 
Thy  sign  the  silver  swaq.*^   Heaven  prosper  thee ! 

VI. 
THE  ALPS. 
Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds, 
Seed-time  and  harrest,  morning,  noon  and  night, 

•  LaCyiB** 


StiU  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable ; 

Who  first  beholds  the  Alps-^that  mighty  chain 

Of  mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  west, 

So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ether^, 

As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  to  < 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 

Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever  f 

To  me  they  seem'd  the  barriers  of  a  world, 
Sajring,  Thus  far,  no  fiuther !  and  as  o'er 
The  level  plain  I  travell'd  silently, 
Nearing  them  more  and  more,  day  after  day. 
My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company, 
And  they  before  me  still,  oft  as  I  look'd, 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came  o'er  me, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  bad  not  heard  of ! 
Oft  as  I  kwk'd,  I  felt  as  though  it  weze 
For  the  first  time ! 

Great  was  the  tumult  there. 
Deafening  the  din,  when  in  barbaric  pomp 
The  Car^aginian  on  his  march  to  Rome 
Entered  their  fiutnesses.    Trampling  the  snows. 
The  war-horse  reared  %  and  the  tower'd  elephant 
Uptum'd  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky. 
Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallow'd  up  and  lost. 
He  and  his  rider. 

Now  the  scene  is  dianged  i 
And  o'er  Mont  Cenis,  o'er  the  Simplon  winds 
A  path  of  pleasure.    Like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  nht. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link. 
In  many  a  tum  and  traverse  as  it  glides ; 
And  oft  above  and  oft  below  appears. 
Seen  o'er  the  wall  by  him  who  journeys  up. 
As  though  it  were  another,  not  the  same. 
Leading  along  be  knows  not  whence  or  whither 
Yet  through  its  fiairy  course,  go  where  it  will. 
The  torrent  stops  it  not,  the  rugged  rock 
Opens  and  lets  it  in )  and  on  it  rans. 
Winning  its  easy  way  from  clime  to  clime 
Through  glens  lock'd  up  before. 

Notsuch  my  path  f 
Mine  but  for  those,  who,  like  Jean  Jad^ues,  delight 
In  dizziness,  gazing  and  shuddering  on 
Till  fascination  comes  and  the  brain  turns  I 
Mine,  though  I  judge  but  from  my  ague-fits 
Over  the  Drance,  just  where  the  abbot  feel,. 
The  same  as  Hannibal's. 

But  now  tis  past. 
That  turbulent  chaos  i  and  the  promised  land 
Lies  at  my  feet  in  aU  its  loveliness ! 
To  him  who' starts  up  from  a  terrible  dream. 
And  lo  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  lark 
Singing  aloud  for  joy,  to  him  is  not 
Such  sudden  ravishment  as  now  I  feel 
At  the  first  glimpses  of  fair  Italy. 

vn. 
coMa 

I  LOVE  to  sail  along  the  Larian  Lake 
Under  the  shore — ^though  not  to  visit  Pliny, 
To  catch  him  musing  in  his  plane  tree  walk. 
Or  fishing,  as  he  might  be,  from  his  window  t 
And,  to  deal  plainly,  (may  his  shade  forgive  me !) 
Could  I  recall  the  ages  post,  and  play 
X  2 
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The  fool  with  Time,  I  ihouM  perhaps  retenre 

My  leisure  for  Catullus  on  hit  lake. 

Though  to  fare  worse,  or  Virgil  \t  his  faim 

A  little  further  on  the  way  to  Mautua. 

But  such  things  cannot  be.    So  I  sit  still. 

And  let  the  boatman  shift  his  little  sail, 

His  sail  so  forked  and  so  swallow-like, 

Well  pleased  with  all  that  comes.    The  morning  idr 

Plajrs  on  my  cheek  how  gently,  flinging  round 

A  silvery  gleam  t  and  now  the  purple  mists 

Rise  like  a  curtain ;  now  the  sun  looks  out. 

Filling,  o'erflowing  with  his  glorious  light 

This  noble  amphitheatre  of  mountains  { 

And  now  appear  as  on  a  phosphor  sea 

Numberless  barks,  fh>m  Milan,  from  Pav)a ; 

Some  sailing  up,  some  down,  and  some  at  anchor. 

Lading,  unlading  at  that  small  port-town 

Under  the  promontory — its  tall  tower 

And  long  flat  roofe,  just  such  as  Poussm  drew. 

Caught  by  a  sunbeam  slanting  through  a  cloud  i 

A  quay-like  scene,  glittering  and  full  of  life. 

And  doubled  by  reflection. 

What  delight. 
After  so  long  a  sojourn  in  the  wild. 
To  hear  once  more  the  sounds  of  cheerful  labour ! 
— ^But  in  a  clime  like  this  where  are  they  not  ? 
Along  the  shores,  among  the  hills  *tis  now 
The  heyday  of  the  vintage ;  all  abroad, 
But  most  the  young  and  of  the  gentler  sex. 
Busy  in  gathering ;  all  among  the  vines. 
Some  on  the  ladder,  and  some  underneath. 
Filling  their  baskets  of  green  wickerwork, 
While  many  a  canzonet  and  frolic  laugh 
Come  through  the  leaves  t  the  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues. 
And  every  avenue  a  cover*d  walk. 
Hung  with  black  clusters.    'TIS  enough  to  make 
The  sad  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one 
Melt  into  tears — so  general  is  the  joy ! 
While  up  and  down  the  clifb,  over  the  lake. 
Wains  oxen-drawn,  and  pannier*d  mules  are  seen. 
Laden  with  grapes,  and  dropping  rosy  wine. 
Here  I  received  from  thee,  Filippo  Mori, 
One  of  those  courtesies  so  sweet,  so  rare ! 
When,  as  I  rambled  through  thy  vineyard  ground 
On  the  hill-side,  thou  senfst  thy  little  son. 
Charged  with  a  bunch  almost  as  big  as  he. 
To  press  it  on  the  stranger. 

May  thy  vats 
Overflow,  and  he,  thy  willing  gift-bearer. 
Live  to  become  ere  long  himself  a  giver ; 
And  in  due  time,  when  thou  art  full  of  honour. 
The  staff  of  thine  old  age ! 

In  a  strange  land 
Such  things,  however  trifling,  reach  the  heart. 
And  through  the  heart  the  head,  clearing  away 
The  narrow  notions  that  grow  up  at  home. 
And  in  their  place  grafting  good-will  to  alL 
At  least  I  found  it  so ;  nor  less  at  eve. 
When,  bidden  as  an  English  traveller, 
(Twas  by  a  little  boat  that  gave  me  chase 
With  oar  and  sail,  as  homeward-bound  I  ciots*d 
The  bay  of  Tramenine,)  right  readily 
I  tum'd  my  prow  and  follow*d,  landing  soon 
Where  steps  of  purest  marble  met  the  wave  i 
Where,  through  the  treUisee  and  conidois,  | 


Soft  music  came  as  from  Arroida's  palarfr. 
Breathing  enchantment  o'er  the  woods,  the  waters; 
And  through  a  bright  pavilion,  bri^t  as  day. 
Forms  such  as  hers  were  flitting,  lost  among 
Such  as  of  old  in  sober  pomp  swept  by. 
Such  as  adorn  the  triumphs  and  the  feasts 
Painted  by  Clkgliari ;  where  the  world  danced 
Under  the  starry  sky ,^ while  I  look'd  on. 
Admiring,  listening,  quaffing  gramolata. 
And  reading,  in  the  eyes  that  sparkled  round. 
The  thousand  love  adventures  written  there. 

Can  I  forget — no,  never,  such  a  scene 
So  fuU  of  witchery  !    Night  lingerM  stiU, 
When,  with  a  dying  breeze,  I  left  Bellaggio  i 
But  the  strain  followed  me  t  and  still  I  saw 
Thy  smile,  Angelicas  and  still  I  heard 
Thy  voice— K)nce  and  again  bidding  adieu* 


vin. 

BERGAMO. 

The  song  was  one  that  I  had  heard  before. 
But  where  I  knew  not    It  inclined  to  sadness  ; 
And,  turning  round  from  the  delicious  &re 
My  landlord's  little  daughter,  Barbara, 
Had  £rom  her  apron  just  roll'd  out  before  me. 
Figs  and  rock-melons— at  tiie  door  I  saw 
Two  boys  of  lively  aspect    Peasant-like 
They  were,  and  poorly  clad,  but  not  unskillM ; 
With  their  small  voices  and  an  old  guitar 
Winning  their  mazy  progress  to  my  heart 
In  that,  the  only  universal  language. 
But  soon  they  changed  the  measure,  entering  on 
A  pleasant  dialogue  of  sweet  and  sour, 
A  war  of  words,  and  waged  with  looks  and  gestures. 
Between  Trappanti  and  his  ancient  dame, 
Mona  Lucilia.    To  and  fro  it  went ; 
While  many  a  titter  on  the  stairs  was  heard. 
And  Barbara's  among  them. 

When  twas  done. 
Their  dark  ejres  flash'd  no  longer,  3ret,  methought. 
In  many  a  glance  as  from  the  soul,  expressM 
More  than  enough  to  serve  them.    Par  or  near. 
Few  let  tiiem  pass  unnoticed ;  and  there  was  not 
A  mother  round  about  for  many  a  league. 
But  could  repeat  their  story.    Twins  they  were. 
And  orphans,  as  I  learnt,  cast  on  the  world ; 
The  parents  lost  in  the  old  ferry-boat 
That,  three  years  since,  last  Martinmas,  went  down 
Crossing  the  rough  Penacus.* 

May  they  live 
Blameless  and  happy — ^rich  they  cannot  be. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  dnyt  of  minstrelsy. 
Came  in  a  beggar's  weeds  to  Petrarch's  door. 
Crying  without,  **  Give  me  a  lay  to  sing !" 
And  soon  in  silk  (such  then  the  power  of  song) 
Retum'd  to  thank  him  t  or  like  him  wayworn 
And  lost,  who,  by  the  foaming  Adig^ 
Descending  from  the  Tyrol,  as  night  fell, 
Knock'd  at  a  city  gate  near  the  hill  foot. 
The  gate  that  bore  so  long,  sculptured  in  stone. 
An  eagle  on  a  ladder,  and  at  once 
Found  welcome— ni^tly  in  the  baimer'd  ftall 
Tuning  his  harp  to  tales  of  chivalry 
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Before  the  great  Mmtino,  ind  his  guetti. 

The  thrce-and-twenty,  by  loine  adverse  fortune, 

Bj  war  or  treason  or  domestic  malice, 

Bcft  of  their  kingly  crowns,  reft  of  their  all, 

AaA  living  on  his  bounty. 

But  who  now 
EotMs  the  chamber,  flourishing  a  scroll 
Is  his  right  hand,  his  left  at  every  step 
Brashing  the  floor  with  what  was  once  a  hat 
Of  ceremony  f    Gliding  on  he  comes. 
Slipshod,  ungarter'd )  his  long  suit  of  black 
Dingy  and  threadbare,  though  renew'd  in  patches 
TLl  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  the  old  one. 
At  length  arrived,  and  with  a  shrug  that  pleads 
"  Ttt  my  necessity  !*'  he  stops  and  speaks, 
Screwing  a  smile  into  his  dinnerless  face. 

**  I  am  a  poet,  signor : — give  me  leave 
To  bid  yon  welcome.    Though  you  shrink  from 

notice. 
The  splendour  of  your  name  has  gone  before  jrou ; 
And  Italy  from  sea  to  sea  rejoices, 
As  well  indeed  she  may  !    But  I  transgress : 
I  too  have  known  the  weight  of  praise,  and  ought 
To  spare  another." 

Saying  so,  he  laid 
His  sonnet,  an  impromptu,  on  my  table. 
And  bow'd  and  left  me  ;  in  his  hollow  hand 
ficcciving  my  small  tribute,  a  zecchino. 
Unconsciously,  as  doctors  do  their  fees. 

My  omelet,  and  a  flagon  of  hill-wine, 
**  The  very  best  in  Bergamo !"  had  long 
Fled  from  all  eyes ;  or,  like  the  young  Gil  Bias 
De  Santillane,  I  had  perhaps  been  seen 
Bartering  my  bread  and  salt  for  empty  praise. 

IX. 

ITALY. 

Aa  I  in  Italy  ?    Is  this  the  Mincius  ? 
Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
And  shall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  mask 
Saw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself  { 
And  not  a  finger-post  by  the  road  side 
*»To  Mantua"— »« To  Ferrara"— but  excites 
Surprise,  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation. 

0  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Tet  could  I  weep— for  thou  art  lying,  alas ! 
Low  m  the  dust ;  and  they  who  come,  admire  tl|Be 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
Thine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  beauty. 
Would  thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast. 
Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee ! 
-^Qt  why  despair  ?    Twice  hast  thou  lived  already. 
Twice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
Of  heaven ;  and  shalt  again.    The  hour  shall  come, 
When  they  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit. 
Who,  like  the  eagle  cowering  o*er  his  prey. 
Watch  with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strike  again 
If  but  a  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 
Their  wisdom  folly.    £*en  now  the  flame 
Bursts  forth  where  once  it  burnt  so  gloriously. 
And,  dying,  left  a  splendour  like  the  day. 
That  Uke  the  day  diffused  itself,  and  stiU 
Blesses  the  earth— the  light  of  genius,  virtue, 
GreatBess  in  thought  and  act,  contempt  of  death. 


Godlike  example.    Echoes  that  have  slept 
Since  Athens,  Lacedsnnon,  were  themselves. 
Since  men  invoked  **  By  those  in  Marathon !" 
Awake  along  the  .£gean  (  and  the  dead. 
They  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard  ^he  call. 
And  through  the  ranks,  from  wing  to  wing,  are  seen 
Movilig  as  once  they  were — ^instead  of  rage 
Breathing  deliberate  valour. 

X. 

COLL'ALTO. 

Iir  this  neglected  mirror  (the  broad  frame 
Of  massive  silver  serves  to  testify 
That  many  a  noble  matron  of  the  house 
Has  sate  before  it)  once,  alas !  was  seen 
What  led  to  many  sorrows.    From  that  time 
The  bat  came  hither  for  a  sleeping  place  s 
And  he,  who  cursed  another  in  his  heart. 
Said, «  Be  thy  dwelling  through  the  day,  the  ni^t, 
Shunn'd  like  Coll*alto.'*    Twas  in  that  old  castle. 
Which  flanks  the  cliff*  with  its  gray  battlements 
Flung  here  and  there,  and,  Uke  an  eagle's  nest. 
Hangs  in  the  Trevisan,  that  thus  the  steward. 
Shaking  his  locks,  the  few  that  time  had  left  him. 
Addressed  me,  as  we  enter'd  what  was  call'd 
**  My  lady's  chamber."    On  the  walls,  the  chain. 
Much  yet  remain'd  of  the  rich  tapestry 
Much  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot 
In  the  green  glades  of  some  enchanted  forest. 
The  toilet  table  was  of  massive  silver, 
Florentine  art,  when  Florence  was  renownM  ; 
A  gay  confusion  of  the  elements. 
Dolphins  and  bojrs,  and  shells  and  fruits  and  flowen  | 
And  from  the  ceiling,  in  his  gilded  cage. 
Hung  a  small  bird  of  curious  workmanship. 
That,  when  his  mistress  bade  him,  would  unfold 
(So  said  at  least  the  babbling  dame,  tradition) 
His  emerald  wings,  and  sing  and  sing  again 
The  song  that  pleased  hor.    While  I  stood  and 

look'd, 
A  gleam  of  day  yet  lingering  in  the  west. 
The  steward  went  on. 

«  She  had  (*tis  now  long  since) 
A  gentle  serving  maid,  the  &ir  Cristina. 
Fair  as  a  lily,  and  as  spotless  too ; 
None  so  admired,  beloved.    They  had  grown  up 
As  play«-fellows  i  and  some  there  were,  who  said. 
Some  who  knew  much,  discoursing  of  Cristina, 
*  She  is  not  what  she  seems.'    VThen  unrequired. 
She  would  steal  forth  t  her  custom,  her  delight. 
To  wander  through  and  through  an  ancient  grove 
Self-planted  halfway  down,  kwing  herself 
Like  one  in  love  with  sadness }  and  her  veil 
And  vesture  white,  seen  ever  in  that  place. 
Ever  as  surely  as  Uie  hours  came  round. 
Among  those  reverend  trees,  gave  her  below 
The  name  of  the  White  Lady.    But  the  day 
Is  gone,  and  I  delay  you. 

In  that  chair 
The  countess,  as  it  might  be  now,  was  sittmg. 
Her  gentle  serving  maid,  the  fair  Cristina, 
Combing  her  golden  hair ;  and  through  this  door 
The  count,  her  lord,  was  hastening,  call'd  away 
By  letters  of  great  urgency  to  Venice  ; 
When  in  the  glass  she  saw,  as  she  believed, 
(rrwas  an  illusioD  of  the  evil  spirit— 
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Some  say  he  came  and  cross'd  it  at  the  inttant,) 
A  smile,  a  glance  at  parting,  given  and  answer*d, 
That  turn'd  her  blood  to  galL    That  very  night 
The  deed  was  done.    That  night,  ere  yet  the  moon 
Was  up  on  Monte  Calvo,  and  the  wolf 
Baying  as  still  he  does,  (oft  do  I  hear  him, 
An  hour  and  more  by  the  old  turret  clock,) 
They  led  her  forth,  th'  unhappy,  lost  Cristinay 
Helping  her  down  in  her  distress— to  die. 

**  No  blood  was  spilt}  no  instrument  of  death 
Lurk  *d— or  stood  forth,  declaring  its  bad  purpose ; 
Nor  was  a  haif*  of  her  unblemish'd  head 
Hurt  in  that  hour.    Fresh  as  a  flower  ungather'd, 
And  warm  with  life,  her  youthful  pulses  playing. 
She  was  wall'd  up  within  the  castle  walL 
The  wall  itself  was  hollow*d  to  receive  her ; 
Then  closed  again,  and  done  to  line  and  rule. 
Would  you  descend  and  see  it  ? — Tis  far  down  % 
And  many  a  stair  is  gone.    *Tis  in  a  vault 
Under  the  chapel:  and  there  nightly  now, 
As  in  the  narrow  niche,  when  smooth  and  fair. 
And  as  though  nothing  had  been  done  or  thought  of. 
The  stone-work  rose  before  her,  till  the  light 
GIimmer*d  and  went — ^there,  nightly,  at  that  hour, 
(You  smile,  and  would  it  were  an  idle  tale ! 
Would  we  could  say  so !)  at  that  hour  she  stands 
Shuddering — ^her  eyes  uplifted,  and  her  hands 
JoinM  as  in  prayer ;  then,  like  a  blessed  soul 
Bursting  the  tomb,  springs  forward,  and  away 
Flies  o'er  the  woods,  the  mountains.    Issuing  forth. 
The  hunter  meets  her  in  his  hunting  track ; 
The  shepherd  on  the  heath,  starting,  exclaims, 
(For  still  she  bears  the  name  she  bore  of  old,) 
•Tis  the  White  Lady !»»' 

XL 
VENICE. 

Theks  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  set. 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets. 
Ebbing  and  flowing;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea, 
Invisible ;  and  from  the  land  we  went. 
As  to  a  floating  city— steering  in,' 
And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream, 
So  smoothly,  silently — by  many  a  dome 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  porticO; 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  eastern  splendour, 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings  t 
The  fronts  of  some,  though  time  had  shattered  them. 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er. 

Thither  I  came,  and  in  a  wondrous  ark, 
(That,  long  before  we  slipp'd  our  cable,  rang 
As  with  the  voices  of  all  living  things,) 
From  Padua,  where  the  start  are,  night  by  night, 
Watch'd  from  the  top  of  an  old  dungeon  tower. 
Whence  blood  ran  once,  the  tower  of  Ezzelin-^ 
Not  as  he  watch'd  them,  when  he  read  his  ftte 
And  shudder'd.    But  of  him  I  thought  not  tiien. 
Him  or  his  horoscope ;  far,  hi  from  me 
The  forms  of  guilt  and  fear  ( though  some  were  there. 
Sitting  among  us  round  the  cabin  board. 
Some  who,  like  him,  had  cried, «  Spill  blood  enough ! 


And'Could  shake  long  tt  shtdowt.    They  bad  phy'd 

Their  parts  at  Padua,  and  were  now  retomingi 

A  vagrant  crew,  and  careless  of  to-morrow, 

Careless  and  full  of  mirth.    Who,  in  that  quaver, 

Sings  **  Caro,  caro  ?" — Tis  the  prima  donna, 

And  to  her  monkey,  smiling  in  hit  face. 

Who,  as  transported,  cries,  **  Brava !  ancora  ?** 

Tis  a  grave  personage,  an  old  macaw, 

Perch'd  on  her  shoulder.   But  mark  him  who  lesps 

Ashore,  and  with  a  shout  urges  along 

The  lagging  mules ;  then  runs  and  climbs  a  tree 

That  with  its  branches  overhangs  the  stream, 

And,  like  an  acorn,  drops  on  deck  again. 

Tis  he  who  speaks  not,  stirs  not,  but  we  laugh; 

That  child  of  fun  and  frolic,  Arlecchino. 

And  mark  their  poet-^with  what  emphasis 

He  prompts  the  young  soubrette,  conning  her  part! 

Her  tongue  plays  truant,  and  he  rapt  hit  box. 

And  prompts  again ;  for  ever  looking  round 

As  if  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  wit. 

His  satire ;  and  as  often  whispering 

Things,  though  unheard,  not  unimaginable. 

Had  I  thy  pencil,  Crabbe,  (when  thou  hast  done,— 
Late  may  it  bo, — it  will,  like  Prospero'ft  staff. 
Be  buried  fifty  fathoms  in  the  earth,) 
I  would  portray  the  Italian — ^Now  I  cannot. 
Subtle,  discerning,  eloquent,  the  slave 
Of  love,  of  hate,  for  ever  in  extremes ; 
Gentle  when  unprovoked,  easily  won. 
But  quick  in  quarrel — ^through  a  thousand  shades 
His  spirit  flits,  chameleon-like ;  and  mocks 
The  eye  of  the  observer. 

Gliding  on. 
At  length  we  leave  tiie  river  for  the  sea. 
At  length  a  voice  aloft  proclaimt  **  Venezia !" 
And,  as  call'd  forth,  it  comet. 

A  few  in  fear. 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was,* 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  trod, 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.    Like  the  waterfowl. 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves ; 
And,  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  at  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south ;  where  they  that 

came, 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon. 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  metropolis,  with  glittering  spires. 
With  theatres,  basilicas  adom'd ; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion. 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

And  whence  the  talisman  by  which  she  rose, 
Towering  ?    Tnras  found  there  in  the  barren  sea. 
Want  led  to  enterprise ;  and,  far  and  near. 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  ? — now  in  Cairo ; 
Ere  yet  the  califa  came,  listening  to  hear 
Its  bells  approaching  from  the  Red  Sea  coast ; 
Now  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph, 
In  converse  with  the  Persian,  with  the  Rust, 
The  Tartar ;  on  his  lowly  deck  receiving 
Pearls  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  gems  from  Bagdad , 
Eyes  brighter  yet,  that  shed  the  light  of  love. 
From  Georgia,  from  Circassia.    Wandering  round. 
When  in  the  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  display M, 
Treasures  from  unknown  climes,  away  he  went. 
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And,  trmTeUing  alowlj  upward,  drew  ere  long 
From  the  well-head  supplying  til  below ; 
Haldng  the  impeiial  dty  of  the  east, 
Heiself,  his  tributuy. 

If  we  torn 
To  the  black  f(»est8  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
Where  o'er  each  narrow  glen  a  castle  hangs. 
And,  like  the  wolf  that  hunger'd  at  his  door, 
The  baron  lived  by  rapine— there  we  meet. 
In  warlike  guise,  the  caraTtn  from  Venice ; 
When  on  its  march,  now  lost  and  now  emerging, 
A  glittering  file,  the  trumpet  heard,  the  scout 
8«nt  and  rccall'd— but  at  a  city  gate 
^  S*7^>  *n^  look'd  for  ere  it  comes ; 
Winning  its  way  with  all  that  can  attract, 
Oiges,  whence  erery  wUd  cry  of  the  desert. 
Jugglers,  stage-dancers.    Well  might  Charlemain, 
And  his  brave  peers,  each  with  his  visor  up. 
On  their  long  lances  lean  and  gaze  a  while. 
When  the  Venetian  to  their  eyes  disclosed 
TIm  wonders  of  the  east !    Well  might  they  then 
Sigh  for  new  conquests ! 

Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
Thus  iouriah,  till  th'  unwelcome  tidings  came. 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  sun, 
Ftigrant  with  spices — that  a  way  was  found, 
A  dannel  open*d,  and  the  golden  stream 
TnmM  to  enrich  another.    Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell. 
Fell  in  an  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed  t 
She  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 
Of  the  four  kingdoms— who,  as  in  an  ark, 
Had  floated  down,  amid  a  thousand  wrecks, 
Unmjured,  from  the  old  world  to  the  new, 
From  the  laat  trace  of  civilized  life— to  where 
light  shone  again,  and  with  unclouded  splendour. 
Though  many  an  age  in  the  midsea  she  dwelt. 
From  her  retreat  calmly  contemplating 
The  changes  of  the  earth,  herself  unchanged. 
Before  her  passM,  as  in  an  awful  dream. 
The  mightiest  of  the  mighty.    What  are  these. 
Clothed  in  their  purple  f    O'er  the  globe  they  fling 
Their  monstrous  shadows ;  and,  while  yet  we  speak. 
Phantom-like,  vanish  with  a  dreadful  scream ! 
What— but  the  Uist  that  styled  themselves  the 

Caesars? 
And  who  in  long  array  (look  where  they  come  i 
Their  gestures  menacing  so  tu  and  wide) 
Wear  the  green  turban  and  the  heron's  plume  ? 
Who— but  the  caliphf  f  follow'd  fast  by  shapes 
As  new  and  strange— emperor,  and  king,  and  czar. 
And  soldan,  each,  with  a  gigantic  stride, 
Tiampling  on  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace 
To  make  his  greatness  greater,  and  inscribe 
His  name  in  blood — some,  men  of  steel,  steel-clad ; 
Others,  nor  long,  alas !  the  interval. 
In  light  and  gay^  attire,  with  brow  serene 
Wielding  Jove's  thunder,  scattering  sulphurous  fire 
Mingl^  with.darkness ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Lo,  one  by  one,  passing  continually. 
Those  who  assume  a  sway  beyond  them  all ; 
lilen  gray  with  age,  each  in  a  triple  crown, 
And  in  his  tremulous  hands  grasping  the  keys 
That  can  alone,  as  he  would  signify, 
l^nlock  heaven's  gate. 
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LUIGL 

Hk  who  is  on  his  travels  and  loves  ease. 
Ease  and  companionship,  should  hire  a  youth, 
Such  as  thou  wert,  LuigL    Thee  I  found. 
Playing  at  mora  on  the  cabin  roof 
With  Pulcinelh,  crying,  as  in  wrath, 
"  Tre !  Quattro  !  Cinque !" — tis  a  game  to  strike 
Fire  from  the  coldest  heart     What  then  from 

thine? 
And,  ere  the  twentieth  throw,  I  had  resolved, 
Won  by  thy  looks.    Thou  wert  an  honest  lad ; 
Wert  generous,  grateful,  not  without  ambition. 
Had  it  depended  on  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Thou  wouldst  have  number'd  in  thy  family 
At  least  six  doges  and  twelve  procurators. 
But  that  was  not  to  be.    In  thee  I  saw 
The  last  of  a  long  line  of  Carbonari, 
Who  in  their  forest,  for  three  hundred  years. 
Had  lived  and  laboor'd,  cutting,  charring  wood ; 
Discovering  where  they  were,  to  those  astray. 
By  the  re-echoing  stroke,  the  crash,  the  fall, 
Or  the  blue  wreath  that  travell'd  slowly  up 
Into  the  sky.    Thy  nobler  destinies 
Led  thee  away  to  jostle  in  the  crowd ; 
And  there  I  found  thee — by  thy  own  prescription 
Crossing  the  sea  to  try  once  more  a  change 
Of  air  and  diet,  landing,  and  as  gayly 
Near  the  Dogano — on  the  great  canal, 
As  though  thou  knewest  where  to  dine  and  sleep. 

First  didst  thou  practise  patience  in  Bologna, 
Serving  behind  a  cardinal's  gouty  chair, 
Laughing  at  jests  that  were  no  laughing  matter  i 
Then  teach  the  art  to  others  in  Ferrara, 
— At  the  Three  Moors— as  guide,  as  ciceron<^— 
Dealing  out  largely  in  exchange  for  pence 
Thy  scraps  of  knowledge — ^through  the  grassy  street 
Leading,  explaining— minting  to  the  bars 
Of  Tasso's  dungeon,  and  the  Latin  verse 
Graven  in  the  stone,  that  yet  denotes  the  door 
Of  Ariosto. 

Many  a  year  is  gone 
Since  on  the  Rhine  we  parted  {  yet,  metbinks 
I  can  recall  thee  to  the  life,  Luigi, 
In  our  long  journey  ever  by  my  side, 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  o'er  Apennine,  Maremma; 
Thy  locks  jet  black,  and  clustering  round  a  face 
Open  as  day,  and  full  of  manly  daring. 
Thou  hadst  a  hand,  a  heart  for  all  that  came, 
Herdsman  or  pedlar,  monk  or  muleteer ; 
And  few  there  were  that  met  thee  not  with  smiles. 
Mishap  pass'd  o'er  thee  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Cares  thou  hadst  none ;  and  they,  who  stood  to  hear 

thee. 
Caught  the  infection,  and  forgot  their  own. 
Nature  conceived  thee  in  her  merriest  mood, 
Her  happiest — ^not  a  speck  was  in  tlio  sky ; 
And  at  thy  birth  the  cricket  chirp'd,  Luigi, 
Thine  a  perpetual  voice— <it  every  turn 
A  larum  to  the  echo.    In  a  clime 
Where  all  the  world  was  gay,  thou  wert  the  gayest. 
And,  like  a  babe,  husb'd  only  by  thy  slumbers, 
Up  hill  and  down,  morning,  and  noon,  and  night, 
Singing  or  talking ;  singing  to  thyself 
When  none  gave  car,  but  to  the  listener  talking. 
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Oyer  how  many  tracts,  yast,  measureless, 
Nothing  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year. 
Passes,  save  now  and  then  a  cloud,  a  meteor, 
A  famish'd  eagle  ranging  for  his  prey ; 
While  on  this  spot  of  earth,  the  work  of  man. 
How  much  has  been  transacted !   Emperors,  popes, 
Warriors,  from  far  and  wide,  laden  with  spoil, 
Landing,  have  here  perform'd  their  several  parts. 
Then  left  the  stage  to  others.    Not  a  stone 
In  the  broad  pavement,  but  to  him  who  has 
An  eye,  an  ear  for  the  inanimate  world. 
Tells  of  past  ages. 

In  that  temple  porch 
(The  brass  is  gone,  the  porphyry  remains,) 
Did  Barbarossa  fling  his  mantle  off 
And  kneeling,  on  his  neck  receive  the  foot 
Of  the  proud  pontiff— 'Oius  at  last  consoled 
For  flight,  disguise,  and  many  an  anguish  shake 
On  his  stone  pillow.    In  that  temple  porch 
Old  as  he  was,  so  near  his  hundredth  year. 
And  blindr~his  eyes  put  out—- did  Dandolo 
Stand  forth,  displaying  on  his  ducal  crown 
The  cross  just  then  assumed  at  the  high  altar. 
There  did  he  stand,  erect,  invincible. 
Though  wan  his  cheeks,  and  wet  with  many  tears. 
For  in  his  prayers  he  had  been  weeping  much ; 
And  now  the  pilgrims  and  the  people  wept 
With  admiration,  sa3ring  in  their  hearts, 
**  Surely  those  aged  limbs  have  need  of  rest  !** 
—There  did  he  stand,  with  his  old  armour  on, 
Ere,  gonfalon  in  hand,  that  streamM  aloft. 
As  conscious  of  its  glorious  destiny, 
So  soon  to  float  o'er  mosque  and  minaret. 
He  sail'd  away,  five  hundred  gallant  ships. 
Their  lofty  sides  hung  with  emblazon'd  shields. 
Following  his  track  to  glory.    He  returned  not ; 
But  of  his  trophies  four  arrived  ere  long, 
Snatch*d  from  destruction-^the  four  steeds  divine. 
That  strike  the  ground,  resounding  with  their  feet, 
And  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flame 
Over  that  very  portal-^n  the  place 
Where  in  an  after-time  Petrarch  was  seen 
^Sitting  beside  the  doge,  on  his  right  hand. 
Amid  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Venice, 
Their  beauty  shaded  from  the  setting  sun 
By  many-colour'd  hangings ;  while,  beneath, 
KnighU  of  all  nations,  some  from  merty  England, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest,  charged  for  the  prize. 

Here,  among  other  pageants,  and  how  olt 
It  came,  as  if  returning  to  console 
The  least,  instruct  the  greatest,  did  the  doge. 
Himself,  go  round,  borne  through  the  gazing  crowd. 
Once  in  a  chair  of  state,  once  on  his  bier. 
They  were  his  first  appearance,  and  his  last 

The  sea,  that  emblem  of  uncertainty. 
Changed  not  so  fast  for  many  and  many  an  age. 
As  this  small  spot    To-day 'twas  ftill  of  maskers ; 
And  lo,  the  madness  of  the  carnival. 
The  monk,  the  nun,  the  holy  legate  maskM ! 
To-morrow  camo  the  scaffold  and  the  headsman  i 
And  he  died  there  by  torchlight,  bound  and  gagg*d. 
Whose  name  and  crime  they  knew  not    Under- 
neath 


Where  the  archangel,  turning  with  the  wind. 

Blesses  the  city  from  the  topmost  tower. 

His  arms  extended — ^there  continually 

Two  phantom  shapes  were  sitting  side  by  aide. 

Or  up,  and,  as  in  sport,  chasing  each  other ; 

Horror  and  Mirth.    Botli  vanish'd  in  one  bov .' 

But  Ocean  only,  when  again  be  claims 

His  ancient  rule,  shall  wash  away  their  leotsteys. 

Enter  the  palace  by  the  marble  stairs* 
Down  which  the  grisly  head  of  old  Faliero 
Roird  from  the  block.    Pass  onwaid  thiou^  the 

chamber. 
Where,  among  all  drawn  in  their  ducal  fobes. 
But  one  is  wanting-   where,  thrown  off  in  heat 
A  short  inscription  on  the  doge's  chair 
Led  to  another  on  the  wall  yet  shorter  i 
And  thou  wilt  track  them— wilt  from  halls  of  state 
Where  kings  have  feasted,  and  the  festal  song 
Rung  through  the  fretted  roof,  cedar  and  gold. 
Step  into  darkness ;  and  be  told,  **  Twas  beic, 
Trusting,  dec^ved,  assembled  but  to  die. 
To  take  a  long  embrace  and  part  again, 
Carrara  and  his  valiant  sons  were  strangled ; 
He  first — ^then  they,  whose  only  crime  had  been 
Struggling  to  save  their  father.'^— Through  that 

door 
So  soon  to  cry,  smiting  his  brow,  **  I*m  lost !" 
Was  shown,  and  with  all  courtesy,  all  honour, 
The  great  and  noble  captain,  Carmagnola. — 
That  deep  descent  (thou  canst  not  yet  discern 
Aught  as  it  is)  leads  to  the  dripping  Tanlts 
Under  tiie  flood,  where  light  and  wamth  came  sever, 
Leads  to  a  cover'd  bridge,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
And  to  that  fatal  closet  at  the  foot. 
Lurking  for  prey,  which,  when  a  victim  enter^ 
Grew  less  and  ton,  contracting  to  a  span  i 
An  iron  door,  urged  onward  by  a  screw. 
Forcing  out  life.— But  let  us  to  the  roof. 
And,  when  thou  hast  swey'd  the  sea,  the  land. 
Visit  the  narrow  cells  that  cluster  there. 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs.    They  had  tbeir  tenants, 
And  each  supplied  with  sufferings  of  his  own. 
There  burning  suns  beat  unrelentingly. 
Turning  all  things  to  dust,  and  scorching  up 
The  brain,  till  reason  fled,  and  the  wild  yell 
And  wilder  laugh  burst  out  on  every  side. 
Answering  each  other  as  in  mockeiy ! 
— ^Few  bouses  of  the  size  were  better  fill'd ; 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hour. 
*<  Most  niglits,"  so  said  the  good  old  Niook), 
(For  three-and-thirty  ymn  his  unde  kept 
The  water  gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke. 
Though  much  was  on  his  mind,)  **most  nights 

arrived 
The  prison  boat,  that  boat  with  many  oais, 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  lower  world. 
Disburdening  in  the  canal  Orfano, 
That  drowning-place,  were  never  net  was  throws 
Summer  or  winter,  death  the  penalty  i 
And  where  a  secret,  once  deposited. 
Lay  till  the  waters  should  give  up  their  dead.** 

Yet  what  so  gay  as  Venice  ?    Eveiy  gale 
Breathed  heavenly  music !  and  who  flockV  not 

fliither 
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To  cekbiate  her  nnptiab  with  the  sem  ^ 
To  wear  the  mask,  ind  mingle  in  the  crowd 
With  Greek,  Armenian,  Persian — night  and  day 
(There,  and  there  only,  did  the  hour  stand  still) 
Panoiog  through  her  thousand  labjrrinths 
The  enchantress  Pleasure  i  realizing  dreams 
The  earliest,  happiest— 4br  a  tale  to  catch 
(Sedulous  ears,  and  hold  young  hearts  in  chains. 
Had  only  to  bc^gin,  «*  There  lived  in  Venice**— 

«  Who  were  the  six  we  supp'd  with  yesternight  ?" 
*<  Kings,  one  and  all!  Thou  couldst  not  but  remark 
The  style  and  manner  of  the  six  that  served  them.'* 

<*  Who  an0w«r*d  me  just  now  P  Who^  when  I  said, 

*  lis  nine,'  tum'd  round,  and  said  so  solemnly, 

*  Signer,  he  died  at  nine !' "— >*  Twas  the  Armenian  j 
The  mask  that  follows  thee,  go  where  thou  wilt" 

*  But  who  stands  there,  alone  among  them  all  ?" 
*'The  CyprioL    Bfinisters  from  foreign  courts 
Beset  his  doors,  long  ere  his  hour  of  rising ; 
His  the  great  secret !    Not  the  golden  house 
Of  Nero,  or  those  fabled  in  the  East, 
As  wTQught  by  magic,  half  so  rich  as  his  ! 
Two  dogs,  coal  black,  in  collars  of  pure  gold. 
Walk  in  his  fbotsteps—^who  but  his  familiars  ? 
Be  casts  no  shadow,  nor  is  seen  to  smile !" 
Such  their  discourse.    Assembling  in  St  Mark's, 
All  nations  met  as  on  enchanted  ground  ! 

What  though  a  strange,  mjrsterious  power  was 
there. 
Moving  throughout,  subtle,  invisible. 
And  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed  i 
A  power  that  never  slumberM,  never  pardon^ 
All  eye,  all  ear,  nowhere  and  everjrwhere, 
Entering  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary. 
No  place  of  refuge  for  the  doge  himself; 
Most  present  when  least  thought  of— nothing  dropt 
In  secret,  when  the  heart  was  on  the  lips. 
Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 
Observed  and  judged— a  power,  that  if  but  glanced  at 
In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might. 
The  speaker  lewer'd  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice. 
And  pointed  upward,  as  to  God  in  heaven— 
What  though  that  power  was  there,  he  who  lived 

thus, 
Pumung  pleasure,  lived  as  if  it  were  not ; 
But  let  him  in  the  midni^t  air  indulge 
A  word,  a  thought  against  the  laws  of  Venice, 
And  in  ttmt  hour  he  vanish'd  from  the  earth  ! 

XIV. 

THE  GONDOLA 

BoTy  call  the  gondola  {  the  sun  is  set — 
It  came,  and  we  embark'd ;  but  instantly. 
Though  ^e  had  stept  on  board  so  light  of  foot. 
So  tight  of  heart,  laughing  she  knew  not  why, 
Sleep  overcame  her ;  <m  my  arm  she  slept 
From  tiioe  to  time  I  waked  her ;  but  the  boat 
Rock'd  ha  to  sleep  again. 

The  moon  was  up. 
But  broken  by  a  cloud.    The  wind  was  hush'd. 
And  the  sea  mirror-like.    A  single  zephjrr 
Fbcy^  with  her  tresses,  and  drew  more  and  more 
Her  veil  ncrois  her  boeom. 

'  Long  I  lay 

eoBtcnplnting  that  foot  so  beautiful. 


That  rosy  mouth,  that  dieefc  dimpled  with  smiles. 
That  neck  but  half  concealed,  whiter  than  snow. 
Tw^  the  sweet  slumber  of  her  early  age. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  felt  a  flush  of  joy 
I  would  express,  but  cannot 

Oft  I  wish'd 
Gently — by  stealth — to  drop  asleep  myself. 
And  to  indine  yet  lower  that  sleep  might  come ; 
Oft  closed  my  ejres  as  in  forgetfulness. 
Twas  all  in  vain.    Love  would  not  let  me  rest 

But  how  delightful  when  at  length  she  waked  ! 
When,  her  light  hair  adjusting,  and  her  veil 
So  rudely  scattered,  she  resumed  her  place 
Beside  me ;  and,  as  gayly  as  before. 
Sitting  unconsciously  nearer  and  nearer, 
Pour'd  out  her  famocent  mind .' 

So,  nor  long  since. 
Sung  a  Venetian :  and  his  lay  of  love. 
Dangerous  and  sweet,  charm'd  Venice.    As  for  me 
(Less  fortunate,  if  love  be  happiness) 
No  curtain  drawn,  no  pulse  beating  alarm, 
I  went  alone  under  the  silent  moon ; 
Thy  place,  St  Mark,  thy  churches,  palaces. 
Glittering,  and  frost-like,  and  as  day  drew  on, 
Melting  away,  an  emblem  of  themselves. 

Those  porches  pass'd  through  which  the  water- 
breeze 
Plays,  though  no  longer  on  the  noble  forms 
That  moved  there,  sable-vested— and  the  quay 
Silent,  grass-grown— adventurer-like  I  launch'd 
Into  the  deep,  ere  long  discovering 
Isles  such  as  cluster  in  the  southern  seas. 
All  verdise.    Everywhere,  from  bush  and  brake. 
The  musky  odour  of  the  serpents  came ; 
Their  slimy  track  across  the  woodman's  path 
Bright  in  the  moonshine :  and,  as  round  I  went. 
Dreaming  of   Greece,  whither   the  waves  were 

gliding, 
I  listen 'd  to  the  venerable  pines 
Then  in  close  converse ;  and,  if  ri^t  I  guess'd, 
Delivering  many  a  message  to  the  winds 
In  secret,  for  their  kindred  on  Btfount  Ida. 

Nor  when  again  in  Venice,  when  again 
In  that  strange  place,  so  stirring  and  so  still. 
Where  nothing  comes  to  drown  the  human  voice 
But  music,  or  the  dashing  of  the  tide. 
Ceased  I  to  wander.    Now  a  Jessica 
Sung  to  her  lute,  her  signal  as  she  sate 
At  her  half-open  window.    Then,  methought, 
A  serenade  broke  silence,  breathing  hope 
Through  walls  of  atone,  and  torturing  the  proud 

heart 
Of  some  PriuU.    Once,  we  could  not  err, 
(It  was  before  an  old  Palladian  house. 
As  between  night  and  day  we  floated  by,) 
A  gondolier  lay  singing ;  and  he  sung, 
As  in  the  time  when  Venice  was  herself, 
Of  Tancred  and  Erminia.    On  our  oars 
We  rested }  and  the  verse  was  verse  divine ! 
We  could  not  err — perhaps  he  was  the  lastr— 
For  none  took  up  the  strain,  none  answer'd  him ; 
And  when  he  ceased,  he  left  upon  my  ear 
A  something  like  the  dying  voice  of  Venice. 

The  moon  went  down ;  and  nothing  now  was 
seen 
Save  here  and  there  the  lamp  of  a  madonna. 
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Glimmering — or  beard,  but  when  he  spoke,  who 

stood 
Over  the  lantern  at  the  prow,  and  cried, 
Toming  the  comer  of  some  reverend  pile, 
Some  school  or  hospital  of  old  renown, 
Though  haply  none  were  coming,  none  were  near, 
"  Hasten  or  slacken.'** 

But  at  length  night  fled ; 
And  with  her  fled,  scattering,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
Star  after  star  shot  by,  or  meteor-like, 
Crossed  me  and  vanish'd — lost  at  once  among 
Those  hundred  isles  that  tower  majestically, 
That  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  mark, 
Not  with  rough  crag,  but  marble,  and  the  work 
Of  noblest  architects.    I  lingered  still ; 
Nor  struck  my  threshold,  till  the  hour  was  come 
And  past,  when,  flitting  home  in  the  gray  light. 
The  young  Bianca  found  her  father's  door. 
That  door  so  often  with  a  trembling  hand, 
So  often — then  so  lately  left  ajar, 
Shut ;  and,  all  terror,  all  perplexity. 
Now  by  her  lover  urged,  now  by  her  love. 
Fled  o'er  the  waters  to  return  no  more. 

XV. 

THE  BRIDES  OF  VENICE. 

It  was  St.  Mary's  eve,  and  all  pour'd  forth 
A3  to  some  grand  solemnity.    The  fisher 
Came  from  his  islet,  bringing  o'er  the  waves 
His  wife  and  little  one ;  the  husbandman 
From  the  firm  land,  along  the  Po,  the  Brenta, 
Crowding  the  common  ferry.    All  arrived ; 
And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  tum'd  and  listen 'd. 
So  great  the  stir  in  Venice.    Old  and  young 
Throng'd  her  three  hundred  bridges  j  the  grave  Turk, 
Turban'd,  long  vested,  and  the  cozening  Jew, 
In  yellow  hat  and  threadbare  gaberdine. 
Hurrying  along.     For,  as  the  custom  was. 
The  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state, 
They  of  patrician  birth,  the  flower  of  Venice, 
Whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  gold, 
Were  on  that  day  to  solemnize  their  nuptials. 

At  noon,  m  distant  murmur  through  the  crowd, 
Rising  and  rolling  on,  announced  their  coming ; 
And  never  from  the  first  was  to  be  seen 
Such  splendour  or  such  beauty.    Two  and  two, 
(The  richest  tapestry  unroll'd  before  them,) 
First  came  the  brides  in  all  their  loveliness ; 
Each  in  her  veil,  and.  by  two  bridemaids  follow'd. 
Only  less  lovely,  who  behind  her  bore 
The  precious  caskets  that  within  contain 'd 
The  dowry  and  the  presents.    On  she  moved. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
A  fan,  that  gently  waved,  of  ostrich  feathers. 
Her  veil,  transparent  as  the  gossamer. 
Fell  from  beneath  a  starry  diadem ; 
And  on  her  dazzling  neck  a  jewel  shone. 
Ruby,  or  diamond,  or  dark  amethyst ; 
A  jewell'd  chain,  in  many  a  winding  wreath. 
Wreathing  her  gold  brocade. 

Before  the  church. 
That  venerable  pile  on  the  sea  brink. 
Another  train  they  met,  no  strangers  to  them. 
Brothers  to  some,  and  to  the  rest  still  dearer ; 
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Each  in  his  hand  bearing  his  cap  and  phune. 
And,  as  he  walk'd,  with  modest  dignity 
Folding  his  scarlet  mantle,  his  tabarro. 

They  join,  they  enter  in,  and,  up  the  aisle. 
Led  by  the  full-voiced  choir  in  bright  processioD, 
Range  round  the  altar.    In  his  vestments  there 
The  patriarch  stands ;  and,  while  the  anthem  flows 
Who  can  look  on  immoved  ? — mothers  in  secret 
Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  their  daughters, 
Sons  in  the  thought  of  making  them  their  own  i 
And  they,  array'd  in  youth  and  innocence. 
Their  beauty  heighten 'd  by  their  hopes  and  fears. 

At  length  the  rite  is  ending.    All  &11  down 
In  earnest  prayer,  all  of  all  ranks  together ; 
And,  stretching  out  his  hands,  the  holy  man 
Proceeds  to  give  the  general  benediction ; 
When  hark,  a  din  of  voices  from  without. 
And  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  outcries  as  in  batte; 
And  lo,  the  door  is  burst,  the  curtain  rent. 
And  armed  ruffians,  robbers  from  the  deep. 
Savage,  uncouth,  led  on  by  Barbarigo, 
And  his  six  brothers  in  their  coats  of  steel, 
Are  standing  on  the  threshold !    Statue-Uke, 
A  while  they  gaze  on  the  fallen  multitude. 
Each  with  his  sabre  up,  in  act  to  strike ; 
Then,  as  at  once  recovering  from  the  spell. 
Rush  forward  to  the  altar,  and  as  soon 
Are  gone  again — amid  no  clash  of  arms 
Bearing  away  the  maidens  and  the  treasures. 

Where  are  they  now  ? — ^ploughing  the  diitiat 
waves. 
Their  sails  all  set,  and  they  upon  the  deck 
Standing  triumphant.    To  the  east  they  go, 
Steering  for  Istria ;  their  accursed  barks 
(Well  are  they  known,  the  galliot  and  the  galley) 
Freighted  with  all  that  gives  to  life  its  value ! 
The  richest  argosies  were  poor  to  them ! 

Now  might  you  see  the  matrons  running  wild 
Along  the  beach ;  the  men  half  arm'd  and  axniBgi 
One  with  a  shield,  one  with  a  casque  and  spesr; 
One  with  an  axe  hewing  the  mooring-ehain 
Of  some  old  pinnace.    Not  a  raft,  a  plaok, 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting.    In  an  hour 
Half  Venice  was  afloat    But  long  before, 
Frantic  with  grief  and  scorning  all  control. 
The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantine, 
Lying  at  anchor  near  the  arsenal ; 
Each  having  sworn,  and  by  the  holy  rood, 
To  slay  or  to  be  slain. 

And  from  the  tower 
The  watchman  gives  the  signal.    In  the  east, 
A  ship  is  seen,  and  making  for  the  port; 
Her  flag  St.  Mark's. — And  now  she  turns  thepoiit' 
Over  the  waters  like  a  sea-bird  flying ! 
Ha,  'tis  the  same,  'tb  theirs !  from  stem  to  pio^ 
Hung  with  green  boughs,  she  comes,  she  comei|(*' 

storing 
All  that  was  lost. 

Coasting,  with  narrow  sesicfei 
Friuli — like  a  tiger  in  his  spring. 
They  had  surprised  the  corsairs  where  they  by 
Sharing  the  spoil  in  blind  security 
And  casting  lots — had  slain  them,  one  and  all, 
All  to  the  last,  and  flung  th^m  far  und  wide 
Into  the  sea,  their  proper  element ; 
Him  first,  as  first  in  rank,  whose  name  so  long 
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Had  hush'd  the  babes  of  Venice,  and  who  yet. 
Breathing  a  little,  in  his  look  retainM 
The  fierceness  of  his  souL 

Thus  were  the  brides 
Lost  and  recorerM ;  and  what  now  remain'd 
Bat  to  give  thanks  ?    Twelve  breast<-plates  and 

twelve  crowns. 
Flaming  with  gems  and  gold,  the  votive  offerings 
Of  the  young  victors  to  their  patron  saint, 
VowM  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  ere  long 
Laid  at  his  fe^t ;  and  to  preserve  for  ever 
The  memory  of  a  day  so  full  of  change. 
From  joy  to  grief,  from  grief  to  joy  again. 
Through  many  an  age,  as  oft  as  it  came  round, 
*Twas  held  religiously  with  all  observance. 
The  doge  resign'd  his  crimson  for  pure  ermine ; 
And  through  the  city  in  a  stately  barge 
Of  gold,  were  borne,  with  songs  and  symphonies. 
Twelve  ladies  young  and  noble.    Clad  they  were 
In  bridal  white  with  bridal  ornaments. 
Each  in  her  glittering  veil }  and  on  the  deck, 
Ai  on  a  bumish*d  throne,  they  glided  by ; 
No  window  or  balcony  but  adom'd 
With  hangings  of  rich  texture,  not  a  roof 
But  cover*d  with  beholders,  and  the  air 
Vocal  with  joy.    Onward  they  went,  their  oars 
Moving  in  concert  with  the  harmony, 
Through  the  Rialto  to  the  ducal  palace  s 
And  at  a  banquet  there,  served  with  due  honour. 
Sate  representing,  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
Eyes  not  unwet,  I  ween,  with  grateful  tears, 
Their  lovely  ancestors,  the  brides  of  Venice. 

XVI. 
FOSCARL 
Lcr  us  lift  up  the  curtain,  and  observe 
What  passes  in  that  chamber.    Now  a  sigh. 
And  now  a  groan  is  heard.    Then  all  is  still. 
Twenty  are  sitting  as  in  judgment  there ; 
Hen  who  have  served  their  country,  and  grown 

gray 
In  governments  and  distant  embassies. 
Men  eminent  alike  in  war  and  peace ; 
Sueh  as  in  efUgy  shall  long  adorn 
The  walls  of  Venice— -to  show  what  she  has  been  ! 
Their  garb  is  black,  and  black  the  arras  is. 
And  tad  the  general  aspect    Yet  their  looks 
Are  calm,  are  cheerful ;  nothing  there  like  grief. 
Nothing  or  harsh  or  cruel.    Still  that  noise. 
That  low  and  dismal  moaning. 

Half  withdrawn, 
A  little  to  the  left,  sits  one  in  crimson, 
A  venerable  man,  fourscore  and  upward. 
Cold  drops  of  sweat  stand  on  his  furrow'd  brow, 
His  hands  are  clench*d;   his  eyes  half  shut  and 

glazed; 
His  shiunk  and  wither 'd  limbs  rigid  as  marble. 
Tis  Foscari,  the  doge.    And  there  is  one, 
A  young  man,  lying  at  his  feet,  stretch'd  out 
In  torture.    Tis  his  son,  his  only  one ; 
Tis  Giacomo,  the  blessing  of  his  age, 
(Say,  has  he  lived  for  this  ?)  accused  of  murder. 
The  murder  of  the  senator  Donato. 
Last  night  the  proofs,  if  proofii  they  are,  were  dropt 
Into  the  \\on*9  mouth,  the  mouth  of  brass. 
That  gapes  and  gorges  i  and  the  doge  himself 


Must  sit  and  look  on  a  beloved  son 
Suffering  the  Question. 

Twice,  to  die  in  peace 
To  save  a  falling  house,  and  turn  the  hearts 
Of  his  fell  adversaries,  those  who  now. 
Like  hell-hounds  in  full  cry,  are  running  down 
His  last  of  four,  twice  did  he  ask  their  leave 
To  lay  aside  the  crown,  and  they  refused  him. 
An  oath  exacting,  never  more  to  ask  it ; 
And  there  he  sits,  a  spectacle  of  wo. 
By  them,  his  rivals  in  the  state,  compell'd. 
Such  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty. 
To  keep  the  place  he  sigh'd  for. 

Once  again 

The  screw  is  tum'd ;  and,  as  it  turns,  the  son 
Looks  up,  and,  in  a  faint  and  broken  accent. 
Murmurs  **  My  father !"  the  old  man  shrinks  back. 
And  in  his  mantle  muflles  up  his  face. 
*<  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?"  says  a  voice,  that  once 
Would  greet  the  sufferer  long  before  they  met. 
And  on  his  ear  strike  like  a  pleasant  music — 
"  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?"— »« No !  indeed  I  am  not  I" 
But  all  is  unavailing.    In  that  court 
Groans  are  confessions ;  patience,  fortitude. 
The  work  of  magic ;  and,  released,  upheld 
For  condemnation,  from  his  father's  lips 
He  hears  the  sentence,  **  Banishment  to  Candiaz 
Death,  if  he  leaves  it** 

And  the  bark  sets  sail ; 
And  he  is  gone  from  all  he  loves — for  ever ! 
His  wife,  his  boys,  and  his  disconsolate  parents ! 
Gone  in  the  dead  of  night — unseen  of  any — 
Without  a  word,  a  look  of  tenderness, 
To  be  call'd  up,  when,  in  his  lonely  hours, 
He  would  indulge  in  weeping. 

Like  a  ghost. 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year  he  haimts 
An  ancient  rampart,  that  o'erhangs  the  sea ; 
Gazing  on  vacancy,  and  hourly  starting 

To  answer  to  the  watch Alas,  how  changed 

From  him,  the  mirror  of  the  youth  of  Venice, 
In  whom  the  slightest  thing,  or  whim,  or  chance. 
Did  he  but  wear  his  doublet  so  and  so. 
All  follow'd ;  at  whose  nuptials,  when  at  length 
He  won  that  maid  at  once  the  fairest,  noblest, 
A  daughter  of  the  house  of  Ck)ntarini, 
That  house  as  old  as  Venice,  now  among 
Its  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 
Numbering  eight  doges — ^to  convey  her  home 
The  bticentaur  went  forth ;  and  thrice  tne  sun 
Shone  on  the  chivalry,  that,  front  to  front, 
And  blaze  on  blaze  reflecting,  met  and  ranged. 
To  toumay  in  St  Mark's. 

But  lo,  at  last. 
Messengers  come.    He  is  recall'd :  his  heart 
Leaps  at  the  tidings.    He  embarks :  the  boat 
Springs  to  the  oar,  and  back  again  he  goes — 
Into  that  very  chamber !  there  to  lie 
In  his  old  resting-place,  the  bed  of  torture  ; 
And  thence  look  up  (five  long,  long  years  of  grief 
Have  not  Idll'd  either)  on  his  wretched  sire. 
Still  in  that  seat — as  though  he  had  not  left  it. 
Immovable,  enveloped  in  his  mantle. 

But  now  he  comes,  convicted  of  a  crime 
Great  by  the  laws  of  Venice.    Night  and  day. 
Brooding  on  what  he  bad  been,  what  he  was 
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Twas  more  than  he  could  bear.    His  longing  fits 
Thicken 'd  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 
Became  a  madness ;  and,  resolved  to  go, 
If  but  to  die,  in  his  despair  bo  writes 
A  lettfr  to  Francesco,  Duke  of  Milan, 
Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  state. 
And  drops  it  to  be  found. — **  Would  ye  know  all  ? 
I  have  transgressed,  offended  wilfully  ; 
And  am  prepared  to  suffer  as  I  ought. 
But  let  me,  let  me,  if  but  for  an  instant, 
(Ye  must  consent — for  all  of  you  are  sons 
Most  of  you  husbands,  fathers,)  let  me  first 
Indulge  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man. 
And,  ere  I  die,  if  such  my  sentence  be. 
Press  to  my  heart  ('tis  all  I  ask  of  you) 
My  wife,  my  children — and  my  aged  mother- 
Soy,  is  she  yet  alive  ?" 

He  is  condemn*d 
To  go  ere  set  of  sun,  go  whence  he  came, 
A  banish'd  man-^and  for  a  year  to  breathe 
The  vapour  of  a  dungeon. — But  his  prayer 
(What  could  they  less  ?)  is  granted. 

In  a  hall 
Open  and  crowded  by  the  common  rabble, 
IVas  there  a  trembling  wife  and  her  four  sons 
Tet  young,  a  mother,  borne  along,  bedridden. 
And  an  old  doge,  mustering  up  all  his  strength, 
That  strength  how  small !  assembled  now  to  meet 
One  10  long  lost,  long  mourn 'd,  one  who  for  them 
Had  braved  so  much— death,  and  yet  worse  than 

death— 
To  meet  him,  and  to  part  with  him  for  ever ! 
Time  and  their  heavy  wrongs  had  changed  them 
all; 
Him  most !    Yet  when  the  wife,  the  mother  look'd 
Again,  'twas  he  himself,  'twas  Giacomo, 
Their  only  hope,  and  trust,  and  consolation ! 
And  all  clung  round  him,  weeping  bitterly ; 
Weeping  the  more,  because  they  wept  in  vain. 

Unnerved,  unsettled  in  his  mind  from  long 
And  exquisite  pain,  he  sobs  aloud  and  cries. 
Kissing  the  old  man's  cheek,  *<  Help  me,  my  father ! 
Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  you  : 
Let  me  go  home." — '*  My  son,"  returns  the  doge. 
Mastering  a  while  his  grief,  **  if  I  may  still 
Call  thee  my  son,  if  thou  art  innocent. 
As  I  would  fain  believe,"  but,  as  he  speaks, 
He  falls, "  submit  without  a  murmur." 

Night, 
That  to  the  world  brought  revelry,  to  them 
Brought  only  food  for  sorrow.    Giacomo 
Kmbark'd — to  die ;  sent  to  an  early  grave 
For  thee,  Erizzo,  whose  death-bed  confession, 
«*  He  is  most  innocent !     'Twas  I  who  did  it !" 
Came  when  he  slept  in  peace.    The  ship,  that  sail'd 
Swift  as  the  winds  with  his  recall  to  honour. 
Bore  back  a  lifeless  corse.    Generous  as  brave, 
Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  offices 
Of  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 
As  was  his  daily  bread  ;-^and  to  become 
A  by- word  in  the  meanest  mouths  of  Venice, 
Bringing  a  stain  on  those  who  gave  him  life, 
On  those,  alas  !  now  worse  than  fatherless — 
To  be  proclaim'd  a  ruffian,  a  night-stabber. 
He  on  whom  none  before  had  breathed  reproach- 
He  lived  but  to  disprove  it.    That  hope  lost. 


Death  follow'd.    From  the  hour  he  went,  he  ipokr 

not; 
And  in  his  dungeon,  when  he  laid  him  down. 
He  sunk  to  rise  no  more.    0,  if  there  be 
Justice  in  heaven,  and  we  are  assured  there  is, 
A  day  must  come  of  ample  retribution  ! 

Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  o'erflowin^ 
But  thou  wert  yet  alive  ;  and  there  was  one. 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  enmity. 
Who  would  not  leave  thee ;  fastening  on  thy  flank. 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatisfied 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own  ! 
One  of  the  Ten  !  one  of  the  Invisible  Three ! 
'Twas  Loredano. 

When  the  whelps  were  gone. 
He  would  dislodge  the  lion  from  his  den ; 
And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led. 
The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howl'd 
Against  fallen  greatness,  moved  that  Foscari 
Be  doge  no  longer  ;  urging  his  great  age, 
His  incapacity  and  nothingness ; 
Calling  a  father's  sorrows  in  his  chamber 
Neglect  of  duty,  anger,  contumacy. 
"  I  am  most  willing  to  retire,"  said  Foscari: 
**  But  I  have  sworn,  and  cannot  of  mysel£ 
Do  with  me  as  ye  please." 

He  was  deposed, 
He,  who  had  reign'd  so  long  and  gloriously ; 
His  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brow. 
His  robes  stript  off,  his  ring,  that  ancient  symbol, 
Broken  before  him.    But  now  nothing  moved 
The  meekness  of  his  soul.    All  things  alike  ! 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.    "  1  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo." 
"  Ah,"  he  replied, "  thy  father  was  my  friend." 
And  now  he  goes.    **  It  is  the  hour  and  past 
I  have  no  business  here." — **  But  wilt  thou  not 
Avoid  the  gazing  crowd  ?    That  way  is  privatf.** 
"  No !  as  I  euter'd,  so  will  I  retire." 
And  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  left  the  palace. 
His  residence  for  four-and-thirty  years. 
By  the  same  staircase  he  came  up  in  splendour, 
The  staircase  of  the  Giants.    Turning  round, 
When  in  the  court  below,  he  stopt  and  said, 
**  My  merits  brought  me  hither.    I  depart. 
Driven  by  the  malice  of  my  enemies." 
Then  through  the  crowd  withdrew,  poor  as  he  csme. 
And  in  his  gondola  went  off,  unfollow' 
But  by  the  sighs  of  them  that  dared  not  speak. 

This  journey  was  his  last.    When  the  bell  rangi 
Next  day,  announcing  a  new  doge  to  Venice, 
It  found  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar. 
Clasping  his  aged  hands  in  earnest  prayvr ; 
And  there  he  died.    Ere  half  its  task  was  done. 
It  rang  his  knell. 

But  whence  the  deadly  hate 
That  caused  all  this — the  hate  of  Loredano  ! 
It  was  a  legacy  his  father  left  him, 
Who,  but  for  Foscari,  had  reign'd  in  Venice, 
And,  like  the  venom  in  the  serpent'^  bag, 
Gather'd  and  grew  !    Nothing  but  tumM  to  venoa  j 
In  vain  did  Foscari  su^  for  peace,  for  friendship. 
Offering  in  marriage  his  fair  Istabel. 
He  changed  not }  with  a  dreadful  piety. 
Studying  revenge !  listening  alone  to  1 
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Who  talk'd  of  Yengeuice }  gnsping  bjithe  hiDd 
Those  In  their  zeal  (and  none,  alas  !  were  wandng) 
Who  came  to  tell  htm  of  another  wrong. 
Done  or  imagined.    When  his  father  died, 
Twas  whisper'd  in  his  ear,  *<  He  died  by  poison !" 
He  wrote  it  on  the  tomb,  (*tis  there  in  marble,) 
And  in  his  ledger-book—among  his  debtor^^ 
Eater'd  the  name  **  Francesco  Foscari," 
And  added,  *■  For  the  murder  of  my  father.** 
Leartng  a  blank — to  be  fill'd  up  hereafter. 
When  Foscari's  noble  heart  at  length  gave  way. 
He  took  the  Tolume  from  the  shelf  again 
Calmly,  and  with  his  pen  fill*d  up  the  blank, 
Issciibing,  **  He  has  paid  me." 

Ye  who  sit. 
Brooding  from  day  to  day,  from  day  to  day 
Chewing  the  bitter  end,  and  starting  np 
As  tbou^  the  hour  was  come  to  whet  your  fuigs, 
Aad,  Uke  the  Pisan,*  gnaw  the  hairy  scalp 
Of  htm  who  had  offended — if  ye  must. 
Sit  and  brood  on ;  but  O !  forbear  to  teach 
The  lesson  to  your  children. 

XVIL 
ABQUA. 
These  is,  within  three  leagues  and  less  of  Padua, 
(The  Paduan  student  knows  it,  honours  it,) 
A  lonely  tombstone  in  a  mountain  churehjrard ; 
And  I  anired  there  as  the  sun  dedined 
Low  in  the  west.    The  gentle  airs,  that  breathe 
Fragrance  at  ere,  were  rising,  and  the  birds 
Singing  their  farewell  song— the  very  song 
They  sung  the  night  that  tomb  received  a  tenant ; 
When,  as  alive,  clothed  in  his  canon's  habit. 
And,  sk>wly  winding  down  the  narrow  path, 

'      He  came  to  rest  there.    Nobles  of  the  land. 
Princes,  and  prelates  mingled  in  his  train. 
Anxious  by  any  act,  while  yet  they  could. 
To  catch  a  ray  of  glory  by  reflection ; 
And  from  that  hour  have  kindred  spirits  flock'd 
From  distant  countries,  from  the  north,  the  south, 
To  see  where  he  is  laid. 

Twelve  years  ago. 
When  I  descended  the  impetuous  Rhone, 
Iti  vineyards  (^  sueh  great  and  old  renown, 
Iti  castles,  each  with  some  romantic  tale. 
Vanishing  fast — the  pilot  at  the  stem. 
He  who  had  steer'd  so  long,  standing  aloft. 
His  eyes  on  the  white  breakers,  and  bis  hands 
On  what  at  once  served  him  for  oar  and  rudder, 
A  huge  misshapen  plank-^the  bark  itself 
Pnil  and  uncouth,  launchM  to  return  no  more, 
Soch  as  a  shipwreck'd  man  might  hope  to  build. 
Urged  by  the  love  of  hom^— when  I  descended 
Two  long,  long  days'  silence,  suspense  on  board, 
It  was  to  offer  at  thy  fount,  Vaklusa, 

'      Entering  the  archM  cave,  to  wander  where 
Petrarch  had  wander'd,  in  a  tranee  to  sit 
Where  in  his  peasant  dress  he  loved  to  sit, 
Mosing,  reciting— on  some  rock  moss-grown. 
Or  the  fantastic  root  of  some  old  fig  tree, 
Tiat  drinks  the  living  waters  as  they  stream 
Orer  their  emerald  bed ;  and  could  I  now 
Neglect  to  visit  Arqua,  where,  at  last. 


«  Count  UflollM. 


When  he  had  done  and  settled  with  the  world, 
When  all  the  illusioos  of  his  youth  were  fled. 
Indulged  perhaps  too  long,  cheriafa'd  too  fbndly. 
He  came  for  the  conclusion  ?    Halfway  up 
^e  built  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  can^t. 
Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life. 
That  soothed,  not  stirr'd. — But  knock,  and  enter  in. 
This  was  his  chamber.    'Tis  as  when  he  left  it  $ 
As  if  he  now  were  busy  in  his  garden. 
And  this  his  closet    Here  he  sate  and  read. 
This  was  his  chair ;  and  in  it,  unobserved, 
Reading,  or  thinking  of  his  absent  friends. 
He  pass'd  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  region !  Peace  to  all  who  dwell  here. 
They  know  his  value— every  coming  step. 
That  gathers  round  the  children  from  their  play. 
Would  tell  them  if  they  knew  not— But  could  au^t. 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up 
Where  he  is  sleeping;  where,  and  in  an  age 
Of  savage  warfare  aad  blind  bigotry. 
He  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  exalt ; 
Leading  to  better  things  ? 

xvin. 

^  OINEYRA 

If  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
Where  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen 
Tassoni's  bucket,  (in  its  chain  it  hangs, 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandina,) 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini, 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cjrpresses. 
Will  long  detain  you — but,  before  you  go, 
Enter  the  house — ^forget  it  not,  I  pray — 
And  look  a  while  upon  a  picture  there. 

'TIS  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth, 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family  ; 
Done  by  Zampieri — but  by  whom  I  care  not 
He,  who  observes  it— ere  he  passes  on, 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  spc«k. 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said  **  Beware  !"  her  vest  of  gold 
Broider'd  with  flowers,  and  dasp'd  from  head  to  foot. 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fidrer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  face^ 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart- 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm. 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ} 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor— 
That  by  the  way^— it  may  be  true  or  false— 
But  dont  forget  the  picture ;  and  you  will  not. 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child— her  name  Ginevra, 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father; 
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And  in  ber  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 

Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 

Her  plajrmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  the  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety. 
Her  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour; 
Now  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time. 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preach'd  decorum ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Frs^icesco. 

Great  was  the  joy  (  but  at  the  nuptial  feast. 
When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !    Her  father  cried, 
•*  Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love !" 
.  And  fiird  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing,  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas !  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guess*d, 
But  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking. 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  lived— anj)  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find— ^  knew  not  what 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remaln'd  a  while 
Silent  and  tenantless — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery. 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  'twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
**  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  ?'' 
Twas  done  as  soon  as  said  $  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton, 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perish*d — save  a  wedding  ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  conceal'd  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy; 
When  a  spring  lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fasten'd  her  down  for  ever ! 

XIX. 

BOLOONA 
Twas  night ;  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day 
Were  o'er.    The  mountebank  no  longer  wrought 
Miraculous  cures — he  and  hia  stage  were  gone ; 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 
Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  fear. 
Sent  round  his  cap ;  and  he  who  thrumm'd  his  wire 
And  sang,  with  pleading  look  and  plaintive  strain 
Melting  the  passenger.    Thy  thousand  cries,* 
So  well  portray'd,  and  by  a  son  of  thine, 

*  8m  the  Cries  of  Bologna,  as  drawn  bj  Annibal  Ca- 
raccl.  He  was  of  very  humble  origin ;  and,  to  correct  his 
brother's  vanity,  once  sent  him  a  portrait  of  their  father, 
the  tailor,  tlureading  his  needle. 


Whose  voice  had  swell'd  the  hubbub  in  his  youth. 
Were  hush'd,  Bologna;  silence  in  the  streets. 
The  squares,  when  hark,  the  clattering  of  fleet  hoots  I 
And  soon  a  courier,  posting  as  from  far. 
Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat. 
And  doublet,  stain'd  with  many  a  various  toil, 
Stopt  and  alighted.    'Twas  where  hangs  aloft 
That  ancient  sign,  the  pilgrim,  welcoming 
All  who  arrive  there,  all,  perh^M,  save  those 
Chid  like  himself,  with  staff  and  scallop-shell. 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage ;  and  now  approach'd 
Wheels,  throu^  the  lofty  porticoes  resounding. 
Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 
As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came ; 
And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  story  done. 
Mine  host  received  the  masters-one  long  used 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  everjrwhere 
(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost. 
And  leaving  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 
Who  love  the  haunts  of  genius  5  one  who  saw. 
Observed,  nor  shunn'd  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 
But  mingled  not,  and,  'mid  the  din,  the  stir. 
Lived  as  a  separate  spirit 

Much  bad  pass'd. 
Since  last  we  parted ;  and  those  five  short  year»— 
Much  had  they  told!    His  clustering  locks  were 

tum'd 
Gray ;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  youth  thai  swam 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Yet  his  voice. 
Still  it  was  sweet ;  still  from  his  eye  the  thoo^t 
Flash'd  ligl^tning-like,  nor  linger'd  on  the  way. 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  far  into  the  night 
We  sate,  conversing— no  unwelcome  hour. 
The  hour  we  met ;  and,  when  Aurora  rose. 
Rising,  We  climb'd  the  rugged  Apennine. 
Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
Fill'd  with  its  beams  th'  un&thomable  gulfs, 
As  on  we  travell'd,  and  along  the  ridge, 
'Mid  groves  of  cork,  and  cistus,  and  wild  fig. 
His  motley  household  came — ^Not  last  nor  least, 
Battista,  who,  upon  the  moonlight  sea 
Of  Venice,  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Served,  and,  at  parting,  flung  his  oar  away 
To  follow  throiigh  the  world ;  who  without  stain 
Had  worn  so  long  that  honourable  badge,* 
The  gondolier's,  in  a  patrician  house 
Arguing  unlimited  trust — ^Not  last  nor  least, 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  strength, 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber  door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Missolonghi 
Howling  in  griet 

He  had  just  left  that  place 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea,t 
Ravenna ;  where,  from  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  of t,  as  many  a  verse  declares^ 
Drawn  inspiration ;  where,  at  twilight  time. 
Through  the  pine  forest  wandering  with  loose  rein. 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld§ 


•  The  principal  gondolier,  il  iante  di  poppa,  was  almo* 
always  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  employid  00 
occasions  that  required  judgment  and  address. 

t  Adrianum  mare.— Ore. 

t  See  the  prophecy  of  Bante. 

§  See  the  ule  as  told  by  Boccaccio  and  Drydeo. 
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(What  is  not  visible  to  a  poefd  eje  ?) 

Hie  spectre   knight,  the  heU-hounds  and  their 

prey. 
The  chase,  the  slaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
Suddenly  blasted.    Twas  a  theme  he  loved  ; 
fint  others  claim  *d  their  turn ;  and  many  a  tower, 
ShatterM,  uprooted  from  its  native  roek, 
Its  strength  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age, 
Appeared  and  vanish'd,  (many  a  sturdy  steer* 
Yoked  and  unyvked,)  while  as  in  happier  dajrt 
He  poor'd  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot, 
All  was  enjoyment    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
Present  or  future. 

He  is  now  at  rest ; 
And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike. 
Now  dull  in  death.    Yes,  Byron,  thou  art  gone. 
Gone  like  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
Dazzling,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methinks, 
Wu  generous,  noble — noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.    If  imagined  wrongs 
Porsoed  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know, 
Kone  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  shg^t  fiHindatioD^ ;  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert,— > 
Thy  wish  aceomplish'd ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
I>jittg  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 

They  in  thy  train— «h,  little  did  they  think. 
As  nnrnd  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Mourning  beside  thee,  while  a  nation  moum*d. 
Changing  her  festal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
That  they  so  soon  should  hear  the  minute-gun. 
As  morning  gleam'd  on  what  remain'd  of  tiiee, 
Roll  o'er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
Thy  years  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone ; 
And  he  who  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 
0,  kt  him  pause !    For  who  among  us  all. 
Tried  as  thou  wert— e'en  from  thine  earliest  years. 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland  bojr — 
Tried  as  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame ; 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek. 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine. 
Her  chaimed  cup— ah,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more  ? 

XX. 

FLORENCE. 

Or  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth. 
None  are  so  fair  as  Florence.    Tis  a  gem 
Of  purest  ray,  a  treasure  for  a  casket ! 
And  what  a  glorious  lustre  did  it  shed 
When  it  emerged  from  darkness !    Search  within. 
Without,  all  is  enchantment !     Tis  the  past 
Contending  with  the  present ;  and  in  turn 
Each  has  the  mastery. 

In  this  chapel  wrought 
Massaodo ;  and  he  slumbers  underneath. 
Wonldst  thou  behold  his  monument  ?    Look  round ! 


•  They  wait  for  the  travalltr'i  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
neryhiU. 
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And  know  that  where  we  stand,  stood  oft  and  long, 
Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Raphael  himself, 
He  and  his  haughty  rival — patiently. 
Humbly,  to  learn  of  those  who  came  before, 
To  steal  a  spark  from  their  authentic  fire. 
Theirs,  who  first  broke  the  gloom,  sons  of  the 
morning. 

There,  on  the  tnt  that  runs  along  the  wall. 
South  of  the  church,  east  of  the  belfry  tower, 
(Thou  canst  not  mis.i  it,)  in  the  sultry  time 
Would  Pante  sit  conversing,  and  with  those 
Who  little  thought  that  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  balance,  and  assign'd  at  his  good  pleasure 
To  each  his  place  in  the  invisible  world. 
To  some  an  upper,  some  a  lower  region ; 
Reserving  in  his  secret  mind  a  niche 
For  thee,  Saltrello,  who  with  quirks  of  law 
Hadst  plagued  him  sore,  and  carefully  requiting 
Such  as  ere  long  condemn'd  his  mortal  part 
To  fire.    Sit  down  a  while — ^then  by  the  gates 
Wondrously  wrought,  so  beautiful,  so  glorious. 
That  they  might  serve  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Enter  the  baptistery.    That  place  be  loved. 
Calling  it  his  !    And  in  his  visits  there 
Well  might  he  take  delight !    For,  when  a  child. 
Playing,  with  venturous  feet,  near  and  yet  nearer 
One  of  the  fonts,  fell  in,  he  flew  and  saved  him. 
Flew  with  an  energy,  a  violence. 
That  broke  the  marble— a  mishap  ascribed 
To  evil  motives ;  his,  alas !  to  lead 
A  life  of  trouble,  and  ere  long  to  leave 
All  things  most  dear  to  him,  ere  long  to  know 
How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Nor  then  forget  that  chamber  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigantic  forms  of  night  and  day, 
Tum'd  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly. 
Yet  still  are  breathing  i  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  two-fold  influence— only  to  be  felt— 
A  light,  ft  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each ; 
Both  and  yet  neither.    There,  from  age  to  age, 
Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  duke  Lorenzo.    Bfark  him  welL 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  scowls  beneath  his  broad  and  hehn-like 

bonnet? 
Is  it  ft  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
IHs  hid  in  shade  i  yet,  like  the  basilisk. 
It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical ! 
Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heard. 
At  mom  or  eve — ^nor  fiul  thou  to  attend 
On  that  thrice-hallow'd  day,  when  all  are  there ; 
When  all,  propitiating  with  solenm  songs. 
With  light,  and  frankincense,  and  holy  water. 
Visit  the  dead.    Then  wilt  thou  feel  his  power 

But  let  not  sculpture,  painting,  poesy, 
Or  they,  the  masters  of  these  mighty  spells. 
Detain  us.    Our  first  homage  is  to  virtue. 
Where,  in  what  dungeon  of  the  citadel 
(It  must  be  known — the  writing  on  the  wall 
Cannot  be  gone — twas  cut  in  with  his  dagger. 
Ere,  on  his  knees  to  God,  he  slew  himself,) 
Where,  in  what  dungeon,  did  FilippQ  Strozzi, 
The  last,  the  greatest  of  the  men  of  Florence, 
Breathe  out  his  soul— lest  in  his  agony, 
t2 
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When  on  the  nek  and  callM  upon  to  mntwer. 
He  might  acciue  the  gniltlen. 

That  debt  paid, 
But  with  a  sigh,  a  tear  for  human  frailty, 
We  may  return,  and  once  more  give  a  loose 
To  the  delighted  spirit — ^worshipping, 
In  her  small  temple  of  rich  workmanship,* 
Venus  herself,  who,  when  she  left  the  skies. 
Came  hither. 

XXI. 
DON  GABZU. 

Among  the  awful  forms  that  stand  assembled 
In  the  great  square  of  Florence,  may  be  seen 
That  Cosmo,  not  the  father  of  his  country. 
Not  he  so  styled,  but  be  who  play'd  the  tyrant 
Clad  in  rich  armour  like  a  paladin, 
But  with  bis  helmet  off— in  kingly  state. 
Aloft  he  sits  upon  his  horse  of  brass ; 
And  they,  who  read  the  legend  underneath. 
Go  and  pronounce  him  happy.    Yet  there  is 
A  chamber  at  Grosseto,  that,  if  walls 
Could  speak,  and  tell  of  what  is  done  within. 
Would  turn  your  admiration  into  pity. 
Half  of  what  pass'd  died  with  him ;  but  the  rest 
Ail  he  discovered  when  the  fit  was  on. 
All  that,  by  those  who  listen'd,  could  be  glean *d 
From  broken  sentences  and  starts  in  sleep. 
Is  told,  and  by  an  honest  chronicler. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  and  Garz)a, 
(The  eldest  had  not  seen  his  sixteenth  summer,) 
Went  to  the  chase  \  but  one  of  them,  Giovanni, 
His  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  his  house, 
Return 'd  not;  and  at  close  of  day  was  found 
Bathed  in  his  innocent  blood.    Too  well,  alas ! 
The  trembling  Cosmo  guess M  the  deed,  the  doer ; 
And  having  caused  the  body  to  be  borne 
In  secret  to  that  chamber — at  an  hour 
When  all  slept  sound,  save  the  disconsolate  mother,! 
Who  little  thought  of  what  was  yet  to  come. 
And  lived  but  to  be  told-— he  bade  Garzla 
Arise  and  follow  him.    Holding  in  one  hand 
A  winking  lamp,  and  in  the  other  a  key 
Massive  and  dungeon-like,  thither  he  led ; 
And  having  enterM  in  and  lock'd  the  door. 
The  father  fixM  his  eyes  upon  the  son. 
And  closely  questioned  him.    No  change  betray'd 
Or  guilt  or  fear.    Then  Cosmo  lifted  up 
The  bloody  sheet, «  Look  there  *  Look  there .'"  he 

cried, 
**  Blood  calls  for  blood— and  from  a  father's  hand ! 
— ^Unless  thyself  wilt  save  him  that  sad  office. 
What !"  he  ezclaim'd,  when,  shuddering  at  the  sight. 
The  boy  breathed  out,  *<  I  stood  but  on  my  guard.'* 
•*  Darest  thou  then  blacken  one  who  never  wrong'd 

thee. 
Who  would  not  set  his  foot  upon  a  worm  ^ 
Yes,  thou  must  die,  lest  others  fall  by  thee. 
And  thou  shouldst  be  the  slayer  of  us  all." 
Then  from  Garzia's  side  he  took  the  dagger, 
That  fatal  one  which  spilt  his  brother's  blood ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  growid,<*  Great  God !"  he  cried, 
**  Grant  me  the  strength  to  do  an  act  of  justice. 
Thou  knowett  what  it  costs  me  t  but,  alas ! 
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How  can  I  spare  myself,  sparing  nooa  else 
Grant  me  the  strength,  the  will— and  O  fot^rm 
The  sinful  soul  of  a  most  wretched  son. 
'TIS  a  most  wretched  father  who  hnpk>ret  h.** 
Long  on  Garzia's  neck  he  hung,  and  wept 
Tenderly,  long  pressed  him  to  his  bosom ; 
And  then,  but  while  he  held  him  by  the  aim. 
Thrusting  him  backward,  tum'd  away  hb  &ec, 
And  stabb'd  him  to  the  heart. 

Well  might  DeThoB, 
When  in  his  youth  he  came  to  Cosmo's  coirt. 
Think  on  the  past ;  and,  as  he  wander'd  throagh 
The  ancient  palace— through  thoee  ample  spaces 
Silent,  deserted — stop  a  while  to  dwell 
Upon  two  portraits  there,  drawn  on  the  waU 
Together,  as  of  two  in  bonds  of  love, 
One  in  a  cardinal's  habit,  one  in  black. 
Those' of  the  unhappy  brothers,  and  infer 
From  the  deep  silence  that  his  questions  drew. 
The  terrible  truth. 

Well  might  he  heave  a  sigh 
For  poor  humanity,  when  he  beheki 
That  very  Cosmo  shaking  o'er  his  fire, 
Drowsy  and  deaf  and  inarticulate. 
Wrapt  in  his  night-gown,  o'er  a  sick  man's  bmis. 
In  the  last  stage — death-struck  and  deadly  pate; 
His  wife,  another,  not  his  Eleonora, 
At  once  his  nurse  and  his  interpreter. 

xxn. 

THE  CAMPAONA  OF  FLORENCB. 
*Tis  morning.    Let  us  wander  through  thefid^ 
Where  Ciraabu^  found  a  shepherd  hay* 
Tracing  his  idle  fancies  on  the  ground  ; 
And  let  us  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Whence  Galileo's  glass  by  night  observed 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below 
On  Amo's  vale,  where  the  dove-colonr'd  oxen 
Are  ploughing  up  and  down  among  the  vines. 
While  many  a  careless  note  is  sung  aloud. 
Filling  the  air  with  sweetness — and  on  thee, 
Beautiful  Florence,  all  within  thy  walls. 
Thy  groves  and  gardens,  pinnacles  and  towers, 
Drawn  to  our  feet 

From  that  small  spire,  just  etnglt 
By  the  bright  ray,  that  church  among  the  rest 
By  one  of  old  distinguish'd  as  the  bride. 
Let  us  pursue  in  thought  (what  can  we  better  I) 
Those  who  assembled  there  at  matin  prayers  it 
Who,  when  vice  revell'd,  and  along  the  street 
Tables  were  set,  what  time  the  bearer's  bell 
Rang  to  demand  the  dead  at  every  door, 
Came  out  into  the  meadows  ;  and,  a  while 
Wandering  in  idleness,  but  not  in  folly. 
Sate  down  in  the  high  grass  and  in  the  shade 
Of  many  a  tree  sun  proof— day  after  day. 
When  all  was  still  and  nothing  to  be  heard 
But  the  Cicala's  voice  among  the  olives. 
Relating  in  a  ring,  to  banish  care. 
Their  hundred  novels. 

Round  the  hill  they  wcb^ 
Round  underneath— first  to  a  splendid  house, 
Gherardi,  as  an  old  tradition  runs. 
That  on  the  left,  just  rising  from  the  vale ; 
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A  i^ace  for  humix— the  painted  rooms, 

Th*  open  galleries  tnd  middle  ooort 

Not  unprepared,  fragrant  and  gay  with  flowers. 

Then  westward  to  another,  nobler  yet  i 

That  on  the  right,  now  known  as  the  Patanieri, 

l¥liere  art  with  natnie  Tied— a  paradise. 

With  ret^uxms  walls,  and  many  a  trellis'd  walk 

All  rose  and  jasmine,  many  a  foiest  rista 

CroBs'd  by  the  deer.    Then  to  the  Ladies'  Valley ; 

And  the  clear  lake,  that  seem'd  as  by  enchantment 

To  lift  op  to  the  snrfMe  eyeiy  stone 

Of  histrc  there,  and  the  diminative  fish 

Innumerable,  dropt  with  crimson  and  gold. 

Now  motionless,  now  glancing  to  the  snn. 

Who  has  not  dwelt  on  their  voluptuous  day  ? 
The  morning  banquet  by  the  fountain  side. 
The  dance  that  foUow'd,  and  the  noontide  slumber  i 
Then  the  tales  told  in  turn,  as  sound  they  lay 
On  carpets,  the  fresh  waters  murmuring  i 
And  the  short  interval  fill*d  up  with  games 
Of  chess,  and  talk,  and  reading  old  romances. 
Till  supper  time,  when  many  a  siren  voice 
Song  down  the  stars,  and  in  the  grass  the  torches 
Burnt  brighter  for  their  absence. 

He*  whose  dream 
It  was  (it  was  no  more)  sleeps  in  Val  d'Elsa, 
Sleeps  in  the  church,  where  (in  his  ear  I  ween) 
The  friar  pour'd  out  his  catalogue  of  treasures  i 
A  ny,  imprimis,  of  the  star  that  shone 
To  the  wise  men ;  a  phial  full  of  sounds. 
The  mnskal  chimes  oi  the  great  bells  that  hung 
In  Solomon's  temple  %  and,  though  last  not  least 
A  fieather  from  the  angel  Gabriel's  wing 
Dropt  in  the  virgin's  chamber. 

That  dark  ridge 
Stretching  away  in  the  south-east,  conceals  it; 
Not  so  his  lowly  roof  and  scanty  form, 
Hii  eopee  and  rill,  if  yet  a  trace  be  left. 
Who  lived  in  Val  di  Pesa,  suffering  long 
Exile  and  want,  and  the  keen  shafts  of  malice. 
With  an  unclouded  mind.t    The  glimmering  tower 
On  the  gray  rock  beneath,  his  landmark  once. 
Now  serves  for  ours,  and  points  out  where  he  ate 
His  bread  with  cheerfulness. 

Who  sees  him  not 
(Tis  his  own  sketch—^  drew  it  from  himself) 
Playing  the  bird-cateher,  and  sallying  forth 
In  ta  autumnal  mom,  laden  with  cages. 
To  catch  a  thrush  on  every  lime-twig  there ; 
Or  in  the  wood  among  his  woodcutters  i 
Or  in  the  tavern  by  the  highway  side 
At  tric-trac  with  the  miller ;  or  at  night, 
Mhig  his  rustic  suit,  and,  duly  clad, 
Entering  his  closet,  and,  among  his  books. 
Among  the  great  of  every  age  and  clime, 
A  numerous  court,  turning  to  whom  he  pleased, 
Qoestioning  each  why  he  did  this  or  that. 
And  If  ming  how  to  overcome  the  fear 
Of  poverty  and  death? 

Nearer  we  hail 
Thy  sunny  slope,  Arcetri,  sung  of  old 
Por  its  green  wine— dearer  to  me,  to  most. 
As  dwelt  on  by  that  great  astronomer^ 
Seven  years  a  prisoner  at  the  city  gate. 
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Let  in  but  in  his  grave  clothes.    Sacred  be 

His  cottage,  (justly  was  it  call'd  the  Jewel  * ) 

Sacred  the  vineyard,  where,  while  yet  his  sight 

Glimmer'd,  at  blush  of  dawn  he  dreas'd  his  vines. 

Chanting  aloud  in  gayety  of  heart 

Some  verse  of  Ariosto.    There,  unseen. 

In  manly  beauty  Milton  stood  before  hhn. 

Gazing  with  reverent  awe-^Milton,  his  guest, 

Just  then  come  forth,  all  life  and  enterprise  t 

flif  in  his  oM  age  and  extremity. 

Blind,  at  noonday  exploring  ;ivith  his  staff; 

His  eyes  uptnm'd  as  to  the  golden  eun. 

His  eyeballs  idly  rolling.    Littte  then 

Did  Galileo  think  whom  he  bade  welcome ; 

That  in  his  hai»d  he  held  the  hand  of  one 

Who  could  requite  him— ^who  would  spread  his  name 

O'er  lands  and  seas— great  as  himself  nay  greater ; 

Milton  as  little  that  in  him  he  saw. 

As  in  a  glass,  what  he  himself  should  be. 

Destined  so  soon  to  fall  on  evil  dajrs 

And  evil  tongues — so  soon,  alas  I  to  live 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 

And  solitude. 

Well  pleased,  could  we  pursue 
The  Amo,  from  his  birthplace  in  the  clouds. 
So  near  the  yellow  Tiber's — springing  up 
From  his  four  fountains  on  the  Apennine, 
That  mountain  ridge  a  sea-mark  to  the  ships 
Sailing  on  either  sea.    Downward  he  runs. 
Scattering  fresh  verdure  through  the  desolate  wild, 
Down  by  the  City  of  Hermits,  and,  ere  tong. 
The  venerable  woods  of  VaUombroea ; 
Then  through  these  gardens  to  the  Tuscan  sea. 
Reflecting  castles,  convents,  villages. 
And  those  great  rivals  in  an  elder  day, 
Florence  and  Pisa — who  have  given  him  fome. 
Fame  everlasting,  but  who  stain'd  so  oft 
His  troubled  waters.    Oft,  alas!  were  seen. 
When  flight,  pursuit,  and  hideous  rout  were  there 
Hands,  clad  in  gloves  of  steel,  held  up  imploring ; 
The  man,  the  hero,  on  his  foaming  steed, 
Borne  underneath— already  in  the  realms 
Of  darkness. 

Nor  did  night  or  burning  noon 
Bring  respite.    Oft,  as  that  great  artist  s^w,* 
Whose  pencil  had  a  voice,  the  cry  **  To  arms !" 
And  the  shrill  trumpet,  hurried  up  the  bank 
Those  who  had  stolen  an  hour  to  breast  the  tide. 
And  wash  from  their  unhamess'd  limbs  the  blood 
And  sweat  of  battle.    Sudden  was  the  rush. 
Violent  the  tumult  i  for,  already  in  sight. 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  the  danger  drew  i 
Elach  every  sinew  straining,  every  feature. 
Each  snatching  up,  and  girding,  buckling  on, 
Morion,  and  greave,  and  shirt  of  twisted  mail. 
As  for  his  life-^o  more,  perchance,  to  taste, 
Amo,  the  grateful  freshness  of  thy  glades. 
Thy  waters-^wbere,  exulting,  he  had  felt 
A  swimmer's  transport,  there,  alas  I  to  float 
And  welter.    Nor  between  the  gusts  of  war. 
When  flocks  were  feeding,  and  the  shepherd'^  pipe 
Gladden'd  the  valley,  when,  but  not  unarm'd. 
The  sower  came  forth,  and,  following  him  who 
plough'd. 
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Threw  in  the  seed— did  thy  indigmnt  waves 

Escape  pollution.    Sullen  was  the  splash, 

Heayy  and  swift  the  plunge,  when  they  received 

The  key  that  just  had  grated  on  the  ear 

Of  Ugolino— closing  up  for  ever 

That  dismal  dungeon  henceforth  to  be  named 

The  Tower  of  Famine. 

Once  indeed  twas  thine, 
When  many  a  winter  flood,  thy  tributary, 
Was  through  its  rocky  glen  rushing,  resounding, 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
A  charge  most  precious.    To  the  nearest  ford. 
Hastening,  a  horseman  from  Arezzo  came. 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
Slung  in  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  lay  athwart  his  saddle-bow.    He  spurs, 
He  enters ;  and  his  horse,  aUrm'd,  perplez'd. 
Halts  in  the  midst    Great  is  the  stir,  the  strife ; 
And  lo,  an  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea, 
The  babe  is  floating !    Fast  and  far  he  flies; 
Now  tempest  rock*d,  now  whirling  round  and  round. 
But  not  to  perish.    By  thy  willing  waves 
Borne  to  the  shore,  among  the  bulrushes 
The  ark  has  rested  (  and  unhurt,  secure 
As  on  his  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  within, 
All  peace !  or  never  had  the  nations  heard 
That  voice  so  sweet,  which  still  enchants,  inspires  i 
That  voice,  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty. 
Petrarch  lay  there !— -And  such  the  images 
Thlt  clustered  round  our  Milton,  when  at  eve 
Reclined  beside  thee,  Amo ;  when  at  eve, 
Led  on  by  thee,  he  wander*d  with  delight. 
Framing  Ovidian  verse,  and  through  thy  groves 
Gathering  wild  myrtle.    Such  the  poet's  dreams; 
Yet  not  such  only.    For  look  round  and  say. 
Where  is  the  ground  that  did  not  drink  warm  blood, 
The  echo  that  had  learnt  not  to  articulate 
The  cry  of  murder  ^-Fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when— (twas  in  a  street  behind 
The  church  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross — 
There  is  the  house— that  house  of  the  Donati, 
Towerless,  and  left  bng  smce,  but  to  the  last 
Braving  assault— all  rugged,  all  emboss'd 
Below,  and  still  distinguished  by  the  rings 
Of  brass,  that  held  in  war  and  festival  time 
Their  family  standards  )-^atal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when,  at  mom,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
A  noble  dame  in  weeds  of  widowhood. 
Weeds  to  be  worn  hereafter  by  so  many, 
Stood  at  her  door  i  and,  like  a  sorceress,  flung 
Her  dazzling  spell.    Subtle  she  was,  and  rich. 
Rich  in  a  hidden  pearl  of  heavenly  light. 
Her  daughter's  beauty ;  and  too  well  she  knew 
Its  virtue !    Patiently  she  stood  and  watch'd ; 
Nor  stood  alone— but  spoke  not — In  her  breast 
Her  purpose  lay ;  and,  as  a  yonih  pass'd  by. 
Clad  for  the  nuptial  rite,  she  smiled  and  said. 
Lifting  a  comer  oC  the  maiden's  veil, 
**  This  had  I  treasured  up  in  secret  for  thee. 
This  hast  thou  lost !"   He  gazed,  and  was  undone ! 
Forgetting^-Hiot  forgot— he  broke  the  bond. 
And  paid  the  penalty,  losing  his  life 
At  the  bridge  foot ;  and  hence  a  world  of  wo  ! 
Vengeance  for  vengeance  crying,  blood  for  blood ; 
No  intermission !    Law,  that  slumbers  not. 
And,  like  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword. 


Sits  over  all,  at  once  chastising,  healing. 
Himself  th'  avenger,  went;  and  every  street 
Ran  red  with  mutual  slaughter— though  i 
The  youog  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  leant. 
And  loved  when  they  should  hate— like  thee,  ImeUs, 
Thee  and  thy  Paolo.    When  last  ye  m«»t 
In  that  still  hour — (the  heat,  the  glare  was  gone. 
Not  so  the  splendour — through  the  cedar  grove 
A  radiance  stream'd  like  a  consuming  fire. 
As  though  the  glorious  orb,  in  its  descent. 
Had  come  and  rested  there) — ^when  last  ye  met, 
And  those  relentless  brothers  dragg'd  him  forth, 
It  had  been  well  hadst  thou  slept  on,  Imelda, 
Nor  from  thy  trance  of  fear  awaked,  as  night 
Fell  on  that  fatal  spot,  to  wish  thee  dead. 
To  track  him  by  his  blood,  to  search,  to  find. 
Then  fling  thee  down  to  catch  a  word,  a  look, 
A  sigh,  if  yet  thou  couldst,  (alas !  thou  oouldst  not,) 
And  die,  unseen,  unthought  o^— from  the  wound 
Sucking  the  poison. 

Yet,  when  slavery  came. 
Worse  foUow'd.    Genius,  valour  left  the  land. 
Indignant — all  that  had  from  age  to  age 
Adero'd,  ennobled ;  and  headlong  they  foil. 
Tyrant  and  slave.    For  deeds  of  violence. 
Done  in  broad  day  and  more  than  half  redeemed 
By  many  a  great  and  generous  sacrifice 
Of  self  to  others,  came  the  unpledged  bowl, 
The  stab  of  the  stiletto.    GUding  by 
Unnoticed,  in  slouch'd  hat  and  muffling  cloak. 
That  just  discover'd,  Caravaggio-like, 
A  swarthy  cheek,  black  brow,  and  eye  of  flame. 
The  bravo  took  his  stand,  and  o'er  the  shoulder 
Plunged  to  the  hilt,  or  from  beneath  the  rib 
Slanting  (a  surer  path,  as  some  averr'd) 
Strack  upward— then  slunk  off,  or,  if  pursued. 
Made  for  the  sanctuary,  and  there  along 
The  glimmering  aisle,  among  the  worshippers, 
Wander'd  with  restless  step  and  jealous  look. 
Dropping  thick  gore. 

Misnamed  to  lull  suspidon, 
In  every  palace  was  the  laboratory. 
Where  he  within  brew'd  poisons  swift  and  sknr, 
That  scatter'd  terror  till  all  things  teem'd  poisonoos. 
And  brave  men  trembled  if  a  hand  held  out 
A  nosegay  or  a  letter ;  while  the  great 
Drank  from  the  Venice-glass,  that  Inoke,  thst 

shiver'd. 
If  aught  maligbant,  aught  of  thine  was  there, 
Cmel  Tophana;  and  pawn'd  provinces 
For  the  miraculous  gem  that  to  the  wearer 
Gave  signs  infallible  of  coming  ill. 
That  clouded  though  the  vehicle  of  death 
Were  an  invisible  perfume. 

Happy  then 
The  guest  to  whom  at  sleeping  time  twas  said. 
But  in  an  under  voice,  (a  lady's  page 
Speaks  in  no  louder,)  **  Pass  not  on.    That  door 
Leads  to  another  which  awaits  your  coming. 
One  in  the  floor — now  left,  alas !  unbolted, 
No  eye  detects  it — ^lying  under  foot. 
Just  as  3rou  enter,  at  the  threshold-stone ; 
Ready  to  fall  and  plunge  you  into  darkness. 
Darkness  and  long  oblivion !" 

Then,  indeed, 
Where  hirk'd  not  danger?   Through  the  faiiy  bnd 
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Mo  ieat  of  plcasare  glittering  halfway  down. 
No  huntiDg  place-^at  with  some  damning  spot 
That  will  not  be  washM  out !    There,  at  Caiano, 
Where,  when  the  hawks  were  hooded  and  night 

came, 
Pnlci  would  set  the  table  in  a  roar 
With  his  wild  lay^— there,  where  the  son  descends. 
And  hill  and  dale  are  lost,  veiPd  with  his  beams. 
The  fair  Venetian*  died — she  and  her  lord. 
Died  of  a  posset  dnigg'd  by  him  who  sate 
And  saw  them  suffer,  flinging  back  the  chaige. 
The  murderer  on  the  murder'd. 

Sobs  of  grief. 
Sounds  inarticulate — suddenly  stopt. 
And  followM  by  a  struggle  and  a  gasp, 
A  gasp  in  death,  are  h^urd  yet  in  Cerreto, 
Along  the  marble  halls  and  staircases, 
Ni^tly  at  twelve ;  and,  at  the  selfsame  hour. 
Shrieks,  such  as  penetrate  the  inmost  soul, 
Such  as  awake  the  innocent  babe  to  long. 
Long  wailing,  echo  throtigh  the  emptiness 
Of  that  old  den  far  up  among  the  hills. 
Frowning  on  him  who  comes  from  Pietra-Mala: 
In  them,  in  both,  within  five  days  and  less, 
Two  unsuspecting  victims,  passing  fair. 
Welcomed  with  kisses,  and  slain  cruelly. 
One  with  the  knife,  one  with  the  fatal  noose. 

Bat  k),  the  sun  is  setting ;  earth  and  sky 
One  blaze  of  glory — ^What  but  now  we  saw 
As  though  it  were  not,  though  it  had  not  been ! 
Re  lingers  yet,  and,  lessening  to  a  point, 
Shines  like  the  eye  of  heaven— 4hen  withdraws ; 
And  from  the  zenith  to  the  utmost  skirts 
All  is  celestial  red !    The  hour  is  come. 
When  they  that  sail  along  the  distant  seas 
Languish  for  home  i  and  they  that  in  the  mom 
Ssid  to  sweet  friends  "FareweU,"  melt   as  at 

parting; 
When,  joumejring  on,  the  pilgrim,  if  he  hears. 
As  now  we  hear  it,  echoing  round  the  hill. 
The  bell  that  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  day. 
Slackens  his  pace  and  sighs,  and  those  he  loved 
Loves  more  than  ever.    But  who  feels  it  not  ? 
And  well  may  we,  for  we  are  far  away. 
Let  us  retire,  and  hail  it  in  our  hearts. 


PART  II. 


THK  PILORIBl 


It  wim  an  hour  of  universal  joy. 
The  lark  was  up  and  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Singing,  as  sure  to  enter  when  he  came ; 
The  butterfly  was  basking  in  my  path. 
His  radiant  wings  unfolded.    From  below 
The  bell  of  prayer  rose  slowly,  plaintively ; 
And  odours,  such  as  welcome  in  the  day 
Such  as  salute  the  early  traiveller. 
And  come  and  go,  each  sweeter  than  the  last. 
Were  rising.    Hill  and  valley  breathed  delight ; 
And  not  a  living  thing  but  bleti'd  the  hour ! 
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In  every  bush  and  brake  there  was  a  voice 
Responsive ! 

From  the  Thrasymene,  that  now 
Slept  in  the  sun,  a  lake  of  molten  gold. 
And  from  the  shore  that  once,  when  armies  met, 
Rock'd  to  and  fro  unfelt,  so  terrible 
The  rage,  the  slaughter,  I  had  turn*d  away ; 
The  path,  that  led  me,  leading  through  a  wood, 
A  fairy  wilderness  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  by  a  brook  that,  in  the  day  of  strife. 
Ran  blood,  but  now  runs  amber— when  a  glade. 
Far,  far  within,  sunn'd  only  at  noonday. 
Suddenly  open'd.    Many  a  bench  was  there. 
Each  round  its  ancient  elm ;  and  many  a  track 
Well  known  to  them  that  from  the  highway  loved 
A  while  to  deviate.    In  the  midst  a  cross 
Of  mouldering  stone  as  in  a  temple  stood. 
Solemn,  severe ;  coeval  with  the  trees 
That  round  it  in  majestic  order  rose ; 
And  on  the  lowest  step  a  pilgrim  knelt. 
Clasping  his  hands  in  prayer.    He  was  the  first 
Yet  seen  by  me,  (save  in  a  midnight  mask, 
A  revel,  where  none  cares  to  play  his  part, 
And  they  that  speak  at  once  dissolve  the  charm,) 
The  first  in  sober  truth,  no  counterfeit ; 
And,  when  his  orisons  were  duly  paid. 
He  rose,  and  we  exchanged,  as  all  are  wont, 
A  traveller's  greeting. 

«  Young,  and  of  an  age 

When  youth  is  most  attractive,  when  a  light 
Plajrs  round  and  round,  reflected,  if  I  err  not. 
From  some  attendant  spirit,  that  ere  long 
(His  charge  rolinquish'd  with  a  sigh,  a  tear) 
Wings  his  flight  upward — with  a  look  he  won 
My  favour ;  and,  the  spell  of  silence  broke, 
I  could  not  but  continue. 

"Whence,"  I  ask'd, 
"Whence  art  thou?"  — "From  Mont'alto,»»  he 
replied. 
My  native  village  in  the  Apennines." 
"  And  whither  journeying  ?»»—*«  To  the  holy  shrine 
Of  Saint  Antonio,  in  the  city  of  Padua. 
Perhaps,  if  thou  hast  ever  gone  so  far. 
Thou  wilt  direct  my  course."—"  Most  willingly  i 
But  thou  hast  much  to  do,  much  to  endure. 
Ere  thou  hast  enter'd  where  the  silver  lamps 
Bum  ever.    Tell  me — ^I  would  not  transgress, 
Yet  ask  I  must — what  oould  have  brought  thee  forth. 
Nothing  in  act  or  thought  to  be  atoned  for  ?"— 
"  It  was  a  vow  I  made,  in  my  distress. 
We  were  so  blest,  none  were  so  blest  as  we. 
Till  sickness  came.    First,  as  death-strack,  I  fell 
Then  my  beloved  sister ;  and  ere  long, 
Wom  with  continual  watchings,  night  and  day. 
Our  saint-like  mother.    Worse  and  worse  she  grew  { 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  despair,  I  vow'd. 
That  if  she  lived,  if  Heaven  restored  her  to  us, 
I  would  fortiiwith,  and  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 
Visit  that  holy  shrine.    My  vow  was  heard ; 
And  therefore  am  I  come."—**  Thou  hast  done  well ; 
And  may  those  weeds,  so  reverenced  of  old. 
Guard  thee  in  danger !" — 

"  They  are  notiiing  worth. 
But  they  are  worn  in  humble  confidence ; 
Nor  would  I  for  the  richest  robe  resign  them. 
Wrought,  as  they  were,  by  those  I  tove  so  well. 
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Lauretta  and  my  lister ;  thein  the  taak, 
But  none  to  them,  a  plearare,  a  delight. 
To  ply  their  utmoit  tkill,  and  send  me  forth 
As  best  became  this  service.    Their  last  words, 
<  Fare  thee  well,  Carlo.   We  shall  count  the  hours  !* 
Will  not  go  from  me."— 

**  Health  and  strength  belhine 
In  thy  long  travel !    May  no  sunbeam  strike  i 
No  vapour  cling  and  wither !    Mayst  thou  be, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  sacred  and  secure ! 
And,  when  again  thou  comest,  thy  labour  done, 
Joy  be  among  ye !    In  that  happy  hour 
All  will  pour  forth  to  bid  thee  welcome,  Carlo ; 
And  there  is  one,  or  I  am  much  deceived, 
One  thou  hast  named,  who  will  not  be  the  last"— 
<*  0,  she  is  true  as  truth  itself  can  be ! 
But  ah,  thou  know*st  her  not    Would  that  thou 

couldst ! 
My  steps  I  quicken  when  I  think  of  her ; 
For,  though  they  take  me  further  from  her  door, 
I  shall  return  the  sooner." 

11. 

AN  INTEEVIEW. 

Pleasukb,  that  comes   unlook'd-for,  is  thrice 
welcome ; 
And,  if  it  stir  the  heart,  if  aught  be  there 
That  may  hereafter,  in  a  thoughtful  hour. 
Wake  but  a  sigh,  'tis  treasured  up  among 
The  things  most  precious  \  and  the  day  it  came 
Is  noted  as  a  white  day  in  our  lives. 

The  sun  was  wheeling  westward,  and  the  cliffs 
And  nodding  woods,  that  everlastingly 
(Such  the  dominion  of  thy  mighty  voice. 
Thy  voii^,  Velino,  utter'd  in  the  mist) 
Hear  thee  and  answer  thee,  were  left  at  length 
For  others  still  as  noon ;  and  on  we  stray'd 
From  wild  to  wilder,  nothing  hospitable 
8een  up  or  down,  no  bush  or  green  or  dry, 
That  ancient  symbol  at  the  cottage  door, 
Ofiering  refreshment — when  Luigi  cried, 
**  Well,  of  a  thousand  tracts  we  chose  the  best !" 
And,  turning  round  an  oak,  oracular  once. 
Now  lightning-struck,  a  cave,  a  thoroughfare 
For  all  that  came,  each  entrance  a  broad  arch. 
Whence  many  a  deer,  rustling  his  velvet  coat. 
Had  issued,  many  a  gipsy  and  her  brood 
Peer'd  forth,  then  housed  again — ^the  floor  yet  gray 
With  fishes,  and  the  sides,  where  roughest,  hung 
Loosely  with  locks  of  hair — I  look'd  and  saw 
What,  seen  in  such  an  hour  by  Sancho  Panza, 
Had  given  his  honest  countenance  a  breadth. 
His  cheeks  a  flush  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 
Unknown  before,  had  chain 'd  him  to  the  spot. 
And  thou,  Sir  Knight,  hadst  traversed  hill  and  dale 
Squire-less. 

Below  and  winding  far  away, 
A  narrow  glade  unfolded,  such  as  spring 
Broiders  with  flowers,  and,  when  the  moon  is  high. 
The  hare  delights  to  race  in,  scattering  round 
The  silvery  dews.    Cedar  and  Cjrpress  threw 
Singly  their  length  of  shadow,  checkering 
The  greensward,  and,  what  grew  in  frequent  tufts. 
An  underwood  of  mjrrtle,  that  by  fits 
Sent  up  a  gale  of  fragrance.   Through  the  midst, 
fieflecting,  as  it  ran,  purple  and  gold. 


A  rainbow*^  splendour,  (somewhere  in  the  cist 
Rain-drops  were  falling  last,)  a  rivulet 
Sported  as  loath  to  go  (  and  on  the  bank 
Stood  (in  the  ejres  of  one,  if  not  of  both. 
Worth  all  the  rest  and  more)  a  sumpter-mole 
Well  laden,  while  two  menials  as  in  haste 
Drew  from  his  ample  panniers,  ranging  round 
Viands  and  fruits  on  many  a  shining  salver. 
And  plunging  in  the  cool  translucent  wave 
Flasks  of  delicious  wine. 

Anon  a  horn 
Blew,  through  the  champaign  bidding  to  tiie  feast. 
Its  jocund  note  to  other  ears  address'd. 
Not  ours  I  and,  slowly  coming  by  a  path 
That,  ere  it  issued  from  an  ilex  grove, 
Was  seen  fnr  inward,  though  along  the  glade 
Distinguish'd  only  by  a  fresher  verdure, 
Peasants  approach'd,  one  leading  in  a  leash 
Beagles  yet  panting,  one  with  various  game. 
In  rich  confusion  slung,  before,  behind. 
Leveret,  and  quail,  and  pheasant    All  announced 
The  chase  as  over;  and  ere  long  appear'd 
Their  horses,  full  of  fire,  champing  the  curb. 
For  the  white  foam  was  dry  upon  the  flank. 
Two  in  close  converse^  each  in  each  delighting. 
Their  plumage  waving  as  instinct  with  life ; 
A  lady  young  and  graceful,  and  a  youth. 
Yet  younger,  bearing  on  a  falconer's  glove. 
As  in  the  golden,  the  romantic  time. 
His  falcon  hooded.    Like  some  spirit  of  air. 
Or  fairy  vision,  such  as  feign *d  of  old. 
The  lady,  while  her  courser  paw'd  the  ground. 
Alighted ;  and  her  beauty,  as  she  trod 
Th'  enamell'd  bank,  bruising  nor  herb  nor  ikwcr. 
That  place  illumined. 

Ah,  who  should  she  be, 
(And  with  her  brother,  as  when  last  we  met. 
When  the  first  lark  had  sung  ere  half  was  said. 
And  as  she  stood,  bidding  adieu,  her  voice. 
So  sweet  it  was,  recall'd  me  like  a  spell,) 
Who  but  Angelica  ? 

That  day  we  gave 
To  pleasure,  and,  unconscious  of  their  flight. 
Another  and  another ;  hers  a  home 
Dropt  from  the  sky  amid  the  wild  and  rude, 
Loretto-like.    The  rising  moon  we  hail'd. 
Duly,  devoutly,  from  a  vestibule  * 
Of  many  an  arch,  o'erwrought,  and  lavishly. 
With  many  a  wildering  dream  of  sylphs  and  flowers. 
When  Raphael  and  his  school  from  Florence  came. 
Filling  the  land  with  splendour — nor  less  oft 
Watch'd  her  declining  from  a  silent  dell. 
Not  silent  once,  what  time  in  rivalry 
Tasso,  Guarini,  waved  their  wizard  wands. 
Peopling  the  groves  from  Arcady,  and  k). 
Fair  forms  appear'd,  murmuring  melodious  verse, 
— ^Then,  in  tiieir  day,  a  sylvan  theatre. 
Mossy  the  seats,  the  stage  a  verdurous  floor. 
The  scenery  rock  and  shrub-wood,  nature's  own  i 
Nature  the  architect 

in. 

ROBfS. 
I  AK  in  Rome !    Oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry. 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?  what  has  belillen  o^  ^ 
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And  from  within  a  tkrilling  voics  iq^liet, 
llioa  art  in  Boin« !    A  tboosand  busy  thotights 
Bashoo  mjr  mind,  a  thousand  images  i 
And  I  spring  up  is  girt  to  run  a  race ! 

TboQ  art  in  Rome .'  the  city  that  so  long 
BdgnM  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  world  i 
ThfB  raigfa^  Tision  that  the  prophets  saw, 
lad  treod>led ;  that  from  nothing,  from  the  least. 
The  lowliest  Tillage  (what  bnt  here  and  there 
A  recd-rooTd  cabin  by  a  river  side  ?) 
Grew  into  erery  thing ;  and,  year  by  year. 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
O'er  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea, 
Kot  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise, 
Or  trareller  with  staff  and  scrip  exploring, 
B«t  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  through  hosts, 
Thnmgfa  nations  numberless  in  battle  array, 
Esdi  behind  each,  each,  when  the  other  fell, 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  all. 

Thoa  art  in  Rome !  the  city  where  the  Gauls, 
Eatering  at  sunrise  through  her  open  gates. 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate. 
Marching  to'  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not  men ; 
The  city  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude. 
And  lore  of  glory,  tower'd  above  the  clouds, 
Then  fell— but,  falling,  kept  the  highest  seat, 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  wo, 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the  wild. 
Still  o^  the  mind  maintains,  from  age  to  age. 
Her  empire  undiminlsh*d. 

There,  as  though 
Grandeur  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
AH  things  that  strike,  ennoble — ^from  the  depths 
Of  Egypt,  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
Her  groves,  her  temples — all  things  that  inspire 
Wonder,  delist  I    Who  would  not  say  the  forms 
Ibst  perfect,  most  divine,  had  by  consent 
FWk'd  thither  to  abide  eternally. 
Within  those  silent  chambers  where  they  dwell. 
In  happy  intercourse  ? 

And  I  am  there ! 
Ah,  little  flionght  I,  when  in  school  I  sate, 
A  schoolboy  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Gkiwing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
To  tread  the  Appian,  once  an  avenue 
Of  monuments  most  glorious,  palaces. 
Their  doors  seal*d  up  and  silent  as  the  night. 
The  dwellings  of  the  illustrious  dead— to  turn 
Toward  Tiber,  and,  beyond  the  city  gate. 
Poor  out  my  unpremeditated  verse, 
Where  on  his  mule  I  might  have  met  so  oft 
Horace  himself— or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  his  guest. 
Dreaming  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminence, 
Longwfaile  the  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
]>«  than  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Engendered  there,  so  Titan-like)  to  lodge 
Onm  fai  his  madness  ;*  and,  the  summit  gain'd, 
Inecribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aloe-leaf, 
Tbat  shoots  and  spreads  within  those  very  walls 
Whetp  Virgil  read  aloud  his  tale  divine, 
Where  his  voice  falter'd,  and  a  mother  wept 
Tcus  of  delist! 

But  what  a  narrow  space 
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Just  underneath !    In  many  a  heap  the  ground 
Heaves,  as  though  ruin  in  a  Isantic  mood 
Had  done  his  utmost    Here  and  there  ^ipears 
As  left  to  show  his  handy-work,  not  ours. 
An  idle  column,  a  half  buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple. 

It  was  once. 
And  long,  the  centre  of  their  universe. 
The  Forum— ^whence  a  mandate,  eagle-wing'd. 
Went  to  the  ends  of  th'  earth.    Let  us  descend 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost  i 
The  very  dust  we  tread  stirs  as  with  life ; 
And  not  the  lightest  breath  that  sends  not  up 
Something  of  human  grandeur. 

We  are  come. 
Are  now  where  once  the  mightiest  spirits  met 
In  terrible  conflict  (  this,  while  Rome  was  free. 
The  noblest  theatre  on  this  side  heaven  ! 

Here  the  first  Brutus  stood,  when  o'er  the  corse 
Of  her  so  chaste  all  moumM,  and  from  his  cloud 
Burst  like  a  god.    Here,  holding  up  the  knife 
That  ran  with  blood,  the  blood  of  his  own  child, 
Virginius  called  down   vengeance. — But  whence 

spoke 
They  who  harangued  the  people ;  turning  now 
To  the  twelve  tables,  now  with  lifted  hands 
To  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  fulgent  shape 
In  the  unclouded  azure  shone  far  off, 
And  to  the  shepherd  on  the  Alban  mount 
Seem'd  like  a  star  new  risen  ?   Where  were  ranged 
In  rough  array  as  on  their  element. 
The  beaks  of  those  old  galleys,  destined  still* 
To  brave  the  brunt  of  war — at  last  to  know 
A  calm  far  worse,  a  silence  as  in  death  ? 
AH  spiritless ;  from  that  disastrous  hour 
When  he,  the  bravest,  gentlest  of  them  all,t 
Scorning  the  chains  he  could  not  hope  to  break. 
Fell  on  his  sword ! 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding  round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 
Stopt  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appear'd. 
Then  through  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  star-bright. 
As  though  it  led  to  heaven.    »Twas  night  •,  but  now 
A  thousand  torches,  turning  night  to  day. 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat. 
Went  up,  and,  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer. 
Entered  the  capitoL    But  what  are  they. 
Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a  mournful  train 
In  fetters  ?    And  who,  yet  incredulous. 
Now  gazing  wildly  round,  now  on  his  sons, 
On  those  so  young,  well  pleased  with  all  they  see. 
Staggers  along,  the  last  ?— They  are  the  fallen. 
Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot  wheels  i 
And  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  divides. 
The  victor  and  the  vanquished— there  withdrew  j 
He  to  the  festal-board,  and  they  to  die. 

Well  might  the  great,  the  mighty  of  the  world. 
They  who  were  wont  to  fare  deliciously, 
And  war  but  for  a  kingdom  more  or  less. 
Shrink  back,  nor  from  their  thrones  endure  to  look. 
To  think  that  way!    Well  might  they  in  their 
state 
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Humble  themselves,  and  kneel  and  supplicate 
To  be  delivered  from  a  dieam  like  this  ! 

Here  Cincinnatus  pass'd,  his  plough  the  while 
Left  in  the  furrow,  and  how  many  more 
Whose  laurels  fade  not,  who  still  walk  the  earth, 
Ck>nsul8^  dictators,  still  in  curule  pomp 
Sit  and  decide ;  and,  as  of  old  in  Rome, 
Name  but  their  names,  set  every  heart  on  fire ! 

Here,  in  his  bonds,  he  whom  the  phalanx  saved 
not,» 
The  last  on  Philip's  throne ;  and  the  Numidian,t 
So  soon  to  say,  stript  of  his  cumbrous  robe, 
Stript  to  the  sldn,  and  in  his  nakedness 
Thrust  under  ground,  «How  cold   this  bath   of 

yours !" 
And  thy  proud  queen,  Palmyra,  through  the  sands| 
Pursued,  o'ertaken  on  her  dromedary ; 
Whose  temples,  palaces,  a  wondrous  dream 
That  passes  not  away,  for  many  a  league 
Illumine  yet  the  desert    Some  invoked 
Death,  and  escaped  ;  the  Egyptian,  when  her  asp 
Came  from  his  covert  under  the  green  leaf  ;§ 
And  Hannibal  himself;  and  she  who  said. 
Taking  the  fatal  cup  between  her  hands,| 
**  Tell  him  I  would  it  had  come  yesterday  t 
For  then  it  had  not  been  his  nuptial  gift" 

Now  all  is  changed ;  and  here,  as  in  the  wild. 
The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night ; 
None  stirring,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd, 
Savage  alike ;  or  they  that  would  explore. 
Discuss  and  learnedly ;  or  they  that  come, 
(And  there  are  many  who  have  crossM  the  earth,) 
That  they  may  give  the  hours  to  meditation. 
And  wander,  often  saying  to  themselves, 
«*  This  was  the  Roman  Forum  !»» 

IV. 
AFUNEBAL. 
««  Whence  this  delay  ?»»    «  Along  the  crowded 
street 
A  funeral  comes,  and  with  unusual  pomp.** 
So  I  withdrew  a  little,  and  stood  still, 
While  it  went  by.    «*  She  died  as  she  deserved," 
Said  an  abat^,  gathering  up  his  cloak, 
And  with  a  shrug  retreating  as  the  tide 
Flow'd  more  and  more.—'*  But  she  was  beautiful  !*' 
Replied  a  soldier  of  the  pontififs  guard. 
"  And  innocent  as  beautiful !"  exclaimed 
A  matron  sitting  in  her  stall,  hung  round 
With  garlands,  holy  pictures,  and  what  not  ? 
Her  Alban  grapes  and  Tusculan  figs  dispkiy'd 
In  rich  profusion.    From  her  heart  she  spoke  t 
And  I  accosted  her  to  hear  her  story. 
"The  stab,"  she  cried, "  was  given  in  jealousy  j 
But  never  fled  a  purer  spirit  to  heaven. 
As  thou  wilt  say,  or  much,  my  mind  misleads. 
When  thou  hast  seen  her  face.    Last  night  at  dusk 
When  on  her  way  from  vespers — None  were  near. 
None  save  her  serving  boy,  who  knelt  and  wept. 
But  what  could  tears  avail  him,  when  she  fell- 
Last  night  at  dusk,  the  clock  then  striking  nine, 
Just  by  the  fountain — that  before  the  church. 
The  church  she  always  used,  St.  Isidore's — 
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Alas,I  knew  her  from  her  earliest  jrouth. 
That  excellent  lady.    Ever  would  the  say. 
Good  even,  as  she  pass'd,  and  with  a  voice 
Gentle  as  theirs  in  heaven  !" — But  now  by  fits 
A  dull  and  dismal  noise  assailM  the  ear, 
A  wail,  a  chant,  louder  and  louder  yet ; 
And  now  a  strange  fantastic  troop  appear'd  ! 
Thronging,  they  came— <is  from  the  shades  be>ow ; 
All  of  ghostly  white !    «*  0  say,"  I  cried, 
**  Do  not  the  living  here  bury  the  dead  ? 
Do  spirits  come  and  fetch  them  ?    What  are  these 
That  seem  not  of  this  world,  and  mock  the  day; 
Each  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand  ?" — 
**  It  is  an  ancient  brotherhood  thou  seest. 
Such  their  apparel.    Through  the  long,  long  line, 
Look  where  thou  wilt,  no  likeness  of  a  man ; 
The  living  masked,  the  dead  alone  uncoverM. 
But  mark" — And,  lying  on  her  funeral  couch, 
Like  one  asleep,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  bands 
Folded  together  on  her  modest  breast. 
As  'twere  her  nightly  posture,  through  the  crowd 
She  came  at  last--and  richly,  gayly  clad. 
As  for  a  birth-day  feast !    But  breathes  she  not .' 
A  glow  is  on  her  cheek — and  her  lips  move ! 
And  now  a  smile  is  there — how  heavenly  sweet  I 
**  O  no !"  replied  the  dame,  wiping  her  tears, 
But  with  an  accent  less  of  grief  than  anger, 
**  No,  she  will  never,  never  wake  aic^n !" 

Death,  when  we  meet  the  spectre  in  our  walks, 
As  we  did  yesterday,  and  shall  to-morrow. 
Soon  grows  familiar — like  most  other  things, 
Seen,  not  observed ;  but  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Changing  his  shape  to  something  new  and  strange* 
(And  through  the  wofld  he  changes  as  in  sport. 
Affect  he  greatness  or  humility) 
Knocks  at  the  heart    His  form  and  ^hion  here 
To  me,  I  do  confess,  reflect  a  gloom, 
A  sadness  round ;  yet  one  I  would  not  lose; 
Being  in  unison  with  all  things  else 
In  this,  this  land  of  shadows,  where  we  live 
More  in  past  time  than  present,  where  the  grouod. 
League  beyond  league,  like  one  great  ceroetexy. 
Is  cover'd  o'er  with  mouldering  monuments ; 
And,  let  the  living  wander  where  they  will. 
They  cannot  leave  the  footsteps  of  the  dead. 

Oft,  where  the  burial  rite  follows  so  fast. 
The  agony,  oft  coming,  nor  from  far. 
Must  a  fond  father  meet  his  darling  child, 
(Him  who  at  parting  climb'd  his  knees  and  clang) 
Clay  cold  and  wan,  and  to  the  bearers  cry, 
"  Stand,  I  conjure  ye !" 

Seen  thus  destitute. 
What  are  the  greatest  ?    They  must  speak  beyond 
A  thousand  homilies.    When  Raphael  went. 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — when  he  went. 
Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak  he  wore. 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  dome,* 
By  those  attended,  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  worshipp'd,  following  in  his  steps  to  fame, 
(Twas  on  an  April  day,  when  nature  smiles,) 
All  Rome  was  there.    But,  ere  the  raareh  began. 
Ere  to  receive  their  charge  the  bearers  came, 
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Who  bad  DOC  sought  hfan  ^    And  when  mU  behold 

ffim,  where  he  Iaj,  how  ehaaged  from  yeoterdoy, 

mm  in  that  hour  cut  oflf;  and  at  hk  hood 

Hh  last  great  woik ;  wheii,eotering  in,  they  kwk'd 

How  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  master^piece, 

Now  on  his  iaee,  lifeless  and  coloarless, 

Then  on  those  fonns  diTine  that  lired  and  breathed. 

And  would  ti?e  on  for  ages-^all  were  moved; 

Aad  sighs  bust  forth,  and  londest  lamentations.  ' 


NATIONAL  PEfilUnCBS. 

"AvoTHKE  assassination!  This  venerable  dtj," 
I  ezelatmed,  <*  what  is  it,  but  as  it  began,  a  nest  of 
robbeis  and  mnrderers  ?  We  most  away  at  son- 
me,  LoigL**  But  befooo  sunrise  I  had  reflected  a 
Uttle,  and  in  the  soberest  prose.  My  indignation 
was  gone ;  and,  when  Laigi  undrew  my  curtain, 
CT"^*  **  Up,  signer,  up !  The  horses  are  at  the 
door."— ^  Luigi,**  I  replied, « if  thou  lovoit  me,  draw 
tke  curtain.*^ 

It  would  lessen  very  much  the  severity  with 
which  men  judge  of  each  other,  if  they  would  but 
tiaee  effects  to  their  causes,  and  observe  the  pro- 
grasi  of  Oungs  in  the  moral  as  accurately  as  in  the 
physical  world.  When  we  condemn  millions  in  the 
mass  as  vindictive  and  sanguinary,  we  should  re- 
member that  wherever  Justice  is  ill  administered, 
the  ii^lored  will  redress  themselves.  Robbeiy  pro- 
vokes to  robbery  i  murder  to  assassination.  Re- 
sentments beoqpie  hereditary  i  and  what  began  in 
fisorder,  ends  as  if  aU  heU  had  broke  loose. 

Laws  create  a  habit  of  self-restraint,  not  only  by 
the  influence  of  foar,  but  by  regulating  in  its  exer- 
cise the  passion  of  revenge.  If  they  overawe  the 
bad  ^  tiie  inospect  of  a  punishment  certain  and 
well  defined,  they  console  the  injured  by  the 
miiftinn  of  that  punishment  i  and,  as  the  infliction 
is  a  poblic  act,  it' excites  and  entails  no  enmity. 
The  laws  are  offended;  and  the  community,  for 
its  own  sake,  pursues  and  overtakes  the  offender ; 
olteo  without  the  concurrence  of  the  sufferer, 
sometimes  against  his  wishes. 

Now  those  who  were  not  bom,  like  ourselves,  to 
such  advantages,  we  should  surely  rather  pity  than 
hate;  and,  when  at  length  they  venture  to  turn  against 
their  mlers,t  we  should  lament,  not  wonder  at 
their  excesses ;  remembering  that  nations  are  natu- 
rally patient,  and  long-suffering,  and  seldom  rise  in 
rebellion  till  they  are  so  degraded  by  a  bad  govern- 
ment as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  a  good  one. 

**  Hate  them,  perhaps,"  jrou  may  say, «« we  should 
not ;  but  despise  them  we  must,  if  enslaved,  like 
the  people  of  Rome,  in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  if 
their  religion  be  a  gross  and  barbarous  superstition. 

*  A  dialogue,  which  if  said  to  haye  pasMd  many  years 
afo  et  Lyons,  (Mem.  de  Oramroont,  I.  3,)  and  which  may 
Kill  be  heard  in  almost  every  hdtellerie  at  daybreak. 

t  As  the  descendants  of  an  Illustrious  people  have  late- 
ly done.  Can  h  be  believed  there  are  many  among  us, 
who,  from  a  desire  to  be  thought  superior  to  common- 
place senUmehts  and  vulgar  feelings,  aOect  an  indif- 
Cirence  to  their  cause !  '^  If  the  Greeks,"  they  say,  **  had 
the  probHy  of  other  nations—but  they  are  false  to  a  pro- 
verb r*  And  is  not  falsehood  Uie  characterietic  of  slaves  7 
Man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances.  Free,  he  has  the 
qoalitits  of  a  freeman ;  enslaved,  those  of  a  slave. 
34 


— I  respect  knowledge ;  but  I  do  not  despise  igno- 
rance. They  think  only  as  their  fathers  though^ 
worship  as  they  worshipped.  They  do  no  more ; 
and,  if  ours  had  not  burst  their  bondage,  braving 
imprisonment  and  death,  mi^t  not  we  at  this  very 
moment  have  been  exhibiting,  in  our  streets  and  our 
churches,  the  same  processions,  ceremonials,  and 
mortifications  ? 

Nor  should  we  require  from  those  who  are  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  society,  what  belongs  to  a  later  ? 
They  are  only  where  we  once  were ;  and  why 
hold  them  in  derision  ?  It  is  their  business  to  cul- 
tivate the  inferk>r  arts  before  they  think  of  the  more 
refined ;  and  in  many  of  the  last  what  are  we  as  a 
nation,  when  compared  to  others  tnat  have  passed 
away  ^  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  much  the  practice 
of  governments  to  nurse  and  keep  ali^  in  the 
governed  their  natkmal  prgodices.  It  withdraws 
their  attention  from  what  is  passing  at  home,  and 
makes  them  better  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambition. 
Hence  next-door  neighbours  are  held  up  to  us  from 
our  childhood  as  no/nro/siMfiii^s  I  and  we  are  urged 
on  like  curs  to  worry  each  other.* 

In  like  manner  we  should  learn  to  be  just  to  indi- 
viduals. Who  can  say,  <<  In  such  circumstances  I 
should  have  done  otherwise  ?**  Who,  did  he  but 
reflect  by  what  slow  gradations,  often  by  how  many 
strange  concurreneet,  we  are  led  astray ;  with  how 
much  reluctance,  how  much  agony,  how  many 
eflbrts  to  escape,  how  many  self-aceusatiaos,  how 
many  sighs,  how  many  teart— Who,  did  he  but 
reflect  for  a  moment,  would  have  the  heart  to  cast 
a  stone  /  Fortunately,  theoe  things  are  known  to 
Uim,firom  whom  no  secrets  are  hidden ;  and  let  us 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  Ms  judgments  are  not  as 
onnare. 

VL 

THE  CAMPAONA  OF  ROME. 

Havb  none  appear'd  as  tillers  of  the  ground, 

None  since  they  went— as  though  it  still  were 

theirs. 
And  they  might  come  and  claim  their  own  again? 
Was  the  last  plough  a  Roman's  ? 

From  this  ^t. 
Sacred  for  ages,  whence,  as  Yirgil  sings. 
The  Queen  of  Heaven,  alighting  from  the  sky 
LookM  down  and  saw  the  armies  in  array,! 
Let  us  contemplate ;  and,  where  dreams  from  Jove 
Descended  on  the  sleeper,  where  perhaps 
Some  inspirations  may  be  lingering  still. 
Some  glimmerings  of  the  future  or  the  past. 
Await  their  influence ;  silently  revolving 
The  changes  from  that  hour,  when  he  from  Troy 
Went  up  the  Tiber ;  when  refulgent  shields. 
No  strangers  to  the  iron  hail  of  war, 
Stream'd  far  and  wide,  and  dashing  oars  were  heard 

*  Candour,  generosity,  how  rare  are  they  In  the  world ; 
and  how  much  is  to  be  deplored  the  want  of  Ihcm !  When 
a  minister  in  our  parliament  consents  at  last  to  a  mea- 
sure, which,  for  many  reasons  perhaps  existing  mi 
longer,  he  had  before  reftised  to  adopt,  there  should  be  no 
exultation  asover  the  (alien,  no  taunt,  no  j.>er.  How  often 
may  the  resistance  be  continued  lest  an  enemy  shouM 
triumph,  and  the  result  of  conviction  be  received  as  a 
symptom  of  fear ! 
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Among  thoM  woods  where  Silvia'f  i teg  was  Ijrtbg, 
His  tntlers  gty  with  flowers  i  uwDg  those  woods 
Where,  by  the  noon,  that  saw  and  yet  withdrew 

not. 
Two  were  so  soon  to  wander  and  be  slain. 
Two  bvely  in  their  lives,  nor  in  their  death 
Divided. 

Then,  and  hence  to  be  discem'd, 
Uow  many  realms,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay 
Along  this  plain,  each  with  its  schemes  of  power. 
Its  little  rivalships !    What  various  turns 
Of  fortune  there }  what  moving  accidents 
From  ambuscade  and  open  violence  ! ' 
Mingling,  the  sounds  came  up  $  and  hence  how  oft 
We  might  have  caught  among  the  trees  below. 
Glittering  with  helm  and  shield,  the  men  of  Tibur  ;* 
Or  in  Greek  vesture,  Greek  their  origin. 
Some  embassy,  ascending  to  Pneneste  it 
How  oft  descried  without  thy  gates,  Aricia,| 
Entering  the  solenm  grove  for  sacrifice. 
Senate  and  people !    Each  a  busy  hive. 
Glowing  with  life ! 

But  all  ere  long  are  lost 
In  one.    We  look,  and  where  the  river  rolls 
Southward  its  shining  labyrinth,  in  her  strength 
A  city,  girt  with  battlements  and  towers. 
On  seven  small  hills  is  rising.    Round  about. 
At  rural  work  the  dtixens  are  seen. 
None  unemploy'd  $  the  noblest  of  them  all 
Binding  their  sheaves  or  on  their  threshing-floors. 
As  though  they  had  not  conquer'd.    Everywhere 
Some  trace  of  valour  or  heroic  virtue .' 
Here  is  the  sacred  field  of  the  Horatii, 
There  are  the  Quintian  meadows.    Here  the  hill,§ 
How  holy,  where  a  generous  people,  twice, 
Twice  going  forth,  in  terrible  anger  sate        [way, 
Aim'd ;  and,  their  wrongs  redress'd,  at  once  gave 
Helmet  and  shield,  and  sword  and  spear  thrown 

down. 
And  every  hand  uplifted,  every  heart 
Pour'd  out  in  thanks  to  heaven. 

Once  again 
We  look ;  and,  lo,  the  sea  is  white  with  sails 
Innumerable,  wafting  to  the  shore 
Treasures  untold ;  the  vale,  the  promontories, 
A  dream  of  glory ;  temples,  palaces, 
Call*d  up  as  by  enchantment  {  aqueducts 
Among  the  groves  and  glades  rolling  along 
Rivers,  on  many  an  arch  high  over  head  i 
And  in  the  centre,  like  a  burning  sun. 
The  imperial  city !    They  have  now  subdued 
All  nations.    But  where  they  who  led  them  forth  i 
Who,  when  at  length  released  by  victory, 
(Buckler  and  spear  hung  up— but  not  to  rust,) 
Held  poverty  no  evil,  no  reproach, 
Living  on  little  with  a  cheerful  mind. 
The  Decii,  the  Fabricii  ?    Where  the  spade 
And  reaping-hook,  among  their  household  things 
Duly  transmitted  ?    In  the  hands  of  men 
Bfade  captive ;  while  the  master  and  his  guests. 
Reclining,  quaff  in  gold,  and  roses  swim, 
Sbmmer  and  winter,  through  the  circling  year. 
On  their  Falemian — in  the  hands  of  men 
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Dragg*d  into  slavery,  with  bow  many  mors 
Spared  but  to  die,  a  public  spectacle. 
In  tombat  with  CAch  other,  and  required 
To  fall  with  grace,  with  dignity  to  sink. 
While  life  is  gushing,  and  the  plavdiu  riag 
Faint  and  yet  £unter  on  their  &iling  ear, 
As  models  for  the  sculptor. 

Bat  their  days. 
Their  hours  are  numbered.  Hark,  a  yell,  a  ihmk, 
A  barbarous  dissonance,  loud  and  yet  louder, 
That  echoes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea ! 
And  mark,  beneath  us,  like  a  bursting  cloud. 
The  battle  moving  onward !  Had  they  slain 
All,  that  the  earth  should  from  her  womb  Uriitg 

forth 
New  nations  to  destroy  them  ?    From  the  depth 
Of  forests,  from  what  none  had  dared  explore. 
Regions  of  thrilling  ice,  as  though  in  ice 
Engendered,  multiplied,  they  pour  along. 
Shaggy  and  huge !    Host  after  hiost,  they  cone  i 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal ;  and  again  the  Goth  I 

Once  more  we  look,  and  all  is  still  as  night. 
All  desolate !    Groves,  temples,  palaces. 
Swept  from  the  sight,  and  nothing  visible. 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  and  there. 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  dismemberM  giant    In  the  midst 
A  city  stands,  her  domes  and  turrets  crownM 
With  many  a  cross ;  but  they  that  inue  forth 
Wander  like  strangers  who  had  built  among 
The  mighty  ruins,  silent,  spiritless ; 
And  on  the  road,  where  once  we  might  have  net 
Cesar  and  Cato,  and  men  more  than  kings. 
We  meet,  none  else,  the  pilgrim  and  the  be|gu:> 

vn. 

THE  ROMAN  PONTIFFS. 

Those  ancient  men,  what  were  they,  who 

achieved 
A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquerors  i 
Setting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings. 
And,  through  the  world  subduing,  chaining  d  wa 
The  free,  immortal  spirit  ?    Were  they  not 
Mighty  magicians  P    Theirs  a  wondrous  spell. 
Where  true  and  false  were  with  infernal  art 
Close  interwoven }  where  together  met 
Blessings  and  curses,  threats  and  promises; 
And  with  the  terrors  of  futurity, 
Mingled  whate*er  enchants  and  fasrinates, 
Music  and  painting,  sculpture,  rhetoric 
And  architectural  pomp,  such  as  none  else  % 
And  dazzling  light,  and  darkness  visible ! 
What  in  his  day  the  Syracusan  sought. 
Another  world  to  plant  his  engines  on, 
They  had ;  and,  having  it,  like  gods,  not  nen, 
Moved  this  world  at  their  pleasure.   Ere  they  csne, 
Their  shadows,  stretching  hi  and  wide,  wen 

known, 
And  two,  that  kMk'd  beyond  dn  visibk  sphei% 
Gave  notioe  of  their  oomlng— In  who  nw 
The  i^K>ea]ypse  i  and  he  of  elder  time. 
Who  in  an  awful  viskm  of  tin  night 
Saw  the  Four  Kingdnms.    Distant  as  th^  wtn, 
WeU  mi^t  thoM  holy  men  be  fiUM  withinr! 
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vm. 
CAIUS  cBsnus. 

Whkh  I  am  inclmed  to  be  ferioui,!  lore  to  wan- 
der up  and  down  before  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius. 
The  Protef  tant  barial-ground  is  there ;  and  most  of 
the  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young: 
young  men  of  promise,  cut  off  when  on  their  travels, 
fall  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  enjoyment ;  brides,  in  the 
bloom  of  their  beauty,  on  their  first  journey ;  or 
children,  borne  from  home  in  search  of  health. 
Thb  stone  was  placed  by  his  fellow  travellers, 
young  as  himself,  who  will  ntun  to  the  house  of 
bis  parents  witiwut  him;  that,  by  a  husband  or  a 
fither,  now  in  his  native  country.  His  heart  is 
buried  in  that  grave. 

It  is  a  qniet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the 
winter  with  violets  i  and  the  pyramid,  that  over^ 
shadows  it,  gives  it  a  classical  and  singularly  solemn 
sir.  Ton  feel  an  interest  there,  a  sympathy  you 
wete  not  prepared  for.  You  are  yourself  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  country- 
men. They  call  upon  you  in  your  mother  tongue — 
in  English — in  words  unknown  to  a  native,  known 
only  to  yourselves :  and  the  tomb  of  Cestins,  that  old 
majestic  pOe,  has  this  also  in  common  with  them.  It 
b  itself  a  stranger,  among  strangers.  It  has  stood 
there  till  the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has 
changed ;  and  the  shepherd,  bom  at  the  foot,  can  read 
its  inscription  no  longer. 

IX. 
THB  NUN. 
Tb  overt  and  her  kively  cheek  is  now 
On  her  hard  pillow— there,  alas !  to  be 
Nightly,  thnmgh  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour. 
Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes) 
la  angnish,  in  the  ghastlinesB  of  death ; 
Hers  arrer  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls. 
Even  on  her  bier. 

Tis  overt  and  the  rite. 
With  all  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
Floating  before  her.    She  arose  at  home. 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  ttie  day  t 
Her  vestore  gorgeous,  and  her  starry  hea^-« 
Ho  rocket,  bursting  in  the  midnight  sky. 
So  davrHng.    When  to-morrow  she  awakes, 
file  will  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there. 
Still  in  her  father^  house  t  and  lo,  a  cell 
Narraw  and  dark,  nau^t  through  the  gloom  dis- 
cerned. 
Naught  save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary. 
And  the  gray  habit  lying  by  to  shioud 
Her  beauty  and  grace. 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell, 
Catering  the  solemn  place  of  consecration. 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chant 
Of  peahtts,  most  saint-like,  most  angelical. 
Verse  after  verse  sung  out,  how  hollly ! 
The  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
Hcthougbt  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her. 
And  she  was  castii^  off  her  earthly  dross  t 
Yet  was  it  sad  as  sweet,  and,  ere  it  closed, 
CasM  like  a  dirge.   When  her  fair  head  was  shorn. 
And  the  long  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid, 


That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying,  *<  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things  !** 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Were,  one  by  one,  removed,  e'en  to  the  last. 
That  she  mi^t  say,  flinging  them  from  her,  **  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  !**  when  all  was  changed. 
And,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt. 
Veiled  in  her  veil,  crown'd  with  her  silver  crown. 
Her  crown  of  lilies  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 
FaU  in  that  hour !    Well  might  the  holy  man. 
He  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 
(Twas  hi  her  utmost  need  t  nor,  while  she  livti, 
WiU  tt  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That^foint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  k>ve 
And  pity! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled  t 
And  they  that  came  in  idlerfess  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victun  dressM  for  sacrifice. 
Are  mingling  in  the  world  t  thou  in  thy  cell 
Forgot,  Teresa.    Yet,  among  them  all. 
None  were  so  form'd  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
None  to  delight,  adorn ;  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropp'd 
For  ever !    In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  affections,  destined  now  to  die, 
To  wither  like  the  blossom  in  the  bud. 
Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother  t  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  qhUl  as  of  the  grave, 
A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul. 
Death-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till  death 
Comes  to  release  thee.    Ah,  what  now  to  thee. 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasure  of  thy  youth  P 
As  nothing! 

But  thou  canst  not  yet  reflect 
Calmly  t  so  many  things,  strange  and  perverse. 
That  meet,  recoil,  and  go  but  to  return. 
The  monstrous  birth  of  one  eventful  day. 
Troubling  thy  spirit— firom  the  first,  at  dawn. 
The  rich  arraying  for  the  nuptial  feast, 
Td  the  black  pall,  the  requiem. 

All  in  turn 
Revisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 
Hover,  uncall'd.    The  young  and  innocent  heart. 
How  is  it  beatmg  ?    Has  it  no  regrets  ? 
Discoverest  thou  no  weakness  lurldng  there  ? 
But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  sunk  to  rest 
Peace  to  thy  slumbers ! 

X. 


THE  FIRE*FLY. 
Theex  is  an  insect,  that,  when  evening  comes, 
Small  though  he  be  and  scarce  distinguishable. 
Like  evening  clad  in  sobefest  liveiy, 
Unsheaths  his  wings,  and  through  the  woods  and 

gbides 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendour.    On  he  wheels. 
Blazing  by  fits  as  fh>m  excess  of  joy. 
Bach  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  ecstasy  t 
Nor  unaccompanied  t  thousands  that  fling 
A  radiance  all  their  own,  not  of  the  day, 
Thousands  as  bright  as  he,  from  dusk  till  dawn. 
Soaring,  descending. 

In  the  mother's  lap 
Well  may  the  child  put  forth  his  little  hands, 
Singing  the  nursery-song  he  learnt  so  soon 
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And  the  young  nymph,  preparing  for  the  dance. 
By  brook  or  fountain  side,  in  many  a  braid. 
Wreathing  her  golden  hair,  well  may  she  cry,  * 
*^  Come  hither ;  and  the  shepherds  gathering  round. 
Shall  say,  Floretta  emulates  the  night. 
Spangling  her  head  with  stars." 

Oft  have  I  met 
This  shining  race,  when  in  the  Tusculan  groves 
My  path  no  longer  glimmer'd ;  oft  among 
Those  trees,  religious  onoe  and  always  green, 
That  yet  dream  qut  their  stories  of  old  Rome 
Over  the  Alban  lake ;  oft  met  and  hail'd. 
Where  the  precipitate  Anio  thunders  down. 
And  through  the  surging  mist  a  poet's  house 
(So  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  believe  ?) 
Reveals  itself. 

Yet  cannot  I  forget 
Ilim,  who  rejoiced  me  in  thoee  walks  at  eve, 
My  earliest,  pleasantest ;  who  dwells  unseen^ 
And  in  our  northern  clime,  when  all  is  still. 
Nightly  keeps  watch,  nightly  in  bush  or  brake 
His  lonely  lamp  rekindling.*    Unlike  theirs. 
His,  if  less  dazzling,  through  the  darkness  knows 
No  intermission ;  sending  forth  its  ray 
Through  the  green  leaves,  a  ray  serene  and  clear 
As  virtue's  owo. 

XI. 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 
It  was  in  a  splenetic  humour  that  I  sate  me  down 
to  mj  scanty  fare  at  Terracina ;  and  how  long  I 
should  have  contemplated  the  lean  thrushes  in  array 
before  me,  I  cannot  say,  if  a  cloud  of  smoke,  that 
drew  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  bad  not  burst  from  the 
green  and  leafy  boughs  on  the  hearth-etone.  **  Why," 
I  exclaimed,  starting  up  firom  the  table,  **  why  did 
I  leave  my  own  chimney-comer  I — ^But  am  I  not  on 
the  road  to  Brandusium  ?  And  are  not  these  the 
very  ealamtttes  that  befell  Hoiaee  and  Vligil,  and 
Mneenas,andPlotlas,andyariu8?  Horace  laiqjhed 
at  them— then  why  should  not  I?  Horace  resolved 
to  turn  them  to  account ;  and  Virgil — cannot  we 
hear  him  observing,  that  to  remember  them  will, 
by-aiid*by,  be  a  pk«sure  ?"  Bfy  soliloquy  recon- 
ciled me  at  onoe  to  my  &te  i  and  when,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  I  had  kK>ked  tiirough  the  window 
on  a  sea  sparkling  with  innumerable  brillianti,  a 
sea  on  which  the  heroes  of  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Eneid  had  sailed,  I  sat  down  as  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet My  thrushes  had  the  flavour  of  ortolans;  and 
I  ate  with  an  appetite  I  had  not  known  before. 

*<  Who,"  I  cried,  as  I  poured  out  my  last  glass  of 
Falemian,t  (for  Falemian  it  was  said  to  be,  and 
in  my  eyes  it  ran  bright  and  dear  as  a  topaz  stone) 
— **  who  woold  remain  at  home,  could  he  do  others 
wise  ?  Who  would  submit  to  tread  that  dull,  but 
daily  round }  his  hours  forgotten  as  soon  as  spent  ?" 
and,  opening  my  journal-book  and  dipping  my  pen 
into  my  ink-horn,  I  determined,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  justify  myself  and  my  countryman  in  wandering 
over  the  fxe  of  the  earth.    <«  It  may  serve  me," 


♦  The  glow-worm. 

t  We  ware  now  whhia  a  few  hoars  of  the  Campania 
Ftliz.  On  the  colour  and  flavour  of  Falemian,  coofult 
Galea  and  Dioecoridea 


said  I,  <*  as  a  remedy  in  some  future  fit  of  ttie 
spleen." 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  travellers  ;*  and  no  wondv, 
when  the  elements,  air,  water,  fire,  attend  at  our 
bidding,  to  transport  us  from  shore  to  shore ;  when 
the  ship  rushes  into  the  deep,  her  track  the  foam  as 
of  some  mighty  torrent ;  and,  in  three  hours  or  less, 
we  stand  gazing  and  gazed  at  among  a  foreign 
people.  None  want  an  excuse.  If  rich,  they  go  to 
enjoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench  j  if  sick,  to  recover  ;  if 
studious, to  learn;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  their 
studies.  But  whatever  they  may  say,  whatever  they 
may  believe,  they  go  for  the  most  part  on  the  same 
errand  ;  nor  will  those  who  reflect,  think  that 
errand  an  idle  one. 

Almost  all  men  are  over  anxious.  No  sooner  do 
they  enter  the  world,  than  they  lose  that  taste  for 
natural  and  simple  pleasures,  so  remarkable  in  early 
life.  Every  hour  do  they  ask  themselves  what 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
honour ;  and  on  they  go  as  their  fathers  went  before 
them,  till,  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  they  look  back 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  to  the  golden  time  of  thor 
chUdhood. 

Now  travel,  and  foreign  travel  more  particularly, 
restores  to  us  in  a  great  degree  what  we  have  lost. 
When  the  anchor  is  heaved,  we  double  down  the 
leaf;  and  for  a  while  at  least  all  eflTort  is  over. 
The  old  cares  are  left  clustering  round  the  <rtd 
objects  I  and  at  every  step,  as  we  proceed,  the 
slightest  circumstance  amuses  and  interests.  Ail 
is  new  and  strange.  We  surrender  ounelvet,  and 
feel  once  again  as  children.  Like  them,  we  enjoy 
eagerly;  like  them,  when  we  fret,  we  fret  only  fix 
the  moment ;  and  here  indeed  the  reaemblanee  is 
very  remarkable,  for  if  a  journey  has  its  paias  as 
well  as  its  pleasures,  (and  there  is  noOiing  onmized 
in  this  world,)  tiie  pains  ace  no  sooner  over  tfaaa 
they  are  forgotten,  while  tiie  pleasures  live  long  in 
the  memory. 

Nor  is  it  surely  without  anotiier  advantage.  If 
life  be  short,  not  so  to  many  of  us  are  its  dsja  and 
its  hours.  When  the  blood  slumbers  in  the  T^im, 
how  often  do  we  wish  that  the  earth  would  tonn 
fester  on  its  axis,  that  the  sun  would  rise  and  set 
before  it  does,  and,  to  escape  from  the  weight  of 
time,  how  many  follies,  how  many  crimes  are  eom- 
mitted !  Men  rush  on  danger,  and  even  on  death. 
Intrigue,  play,  foreign  and  domestic  broil,  sudi  an 
their  resources ;  and,  when  these  things  &il,  they 
destroy  themselves. 

Now  in  travelling  we  multiply  events,  and  inno- 
cently. We  set  out,  as  it  were,  on  our  adventures ; 
and  many  are  those  that  occur  to  us,  morning,  noon, 
and  night  The  day  we  come  to  a  place  which  we 
have  long  heard  and  read  of,  and  in  Italy  we  do  so 
continually,  it  is  an  era  in  our  lives ;  and  from  that 


*  As  indeed  It  always  was,  contribotiog  those  of  sTery 
degree,  from  a  fnihr$  whh  his  suHa  Ui  him  whose  otAj 
attendant  Is  his  shadow.  Coryate  in  1608  performed  his 
journey  on  foot ;  and,  returning,  hung  up  his  shoes  in  hJs 
village  church  as  an  ex-voto.  Ooldsmhh,  a  century  aad 
a  half  afterwards,  followed  In  neariy  the  same  path ; 
playing  a  tune  on  his  flute  to  pncure  admUianoef  whto> 
ever  he  approached  a  cottage  at  nightfidl. 
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momeDt  the  very  name  calls  up  a  picture.  How 
deligfatfiillj  too  does  the  knowledge  flow  in  upon 
m,  and  how  fast  !*  Would  he  who  sat,  in  a  corner 
of  his  library,  poring  over  books  and  maps,  learn 
more  or  so  much  in  the  time,  as  he  who,  with  his 
ejes  and  his  heart  open,  is  receiving  impressions,  all 
day  long,  from  the  things  themselves  ?t  How  ac- 
carately  do  they  arrange  themselves  in  our  memo- 
ry, towns,  rivers,  mountains;  and  in  what  living 
colours  do  we  recall  the  dresses,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  people !  Our  sight  is  the  noblest  of 
ill  our  senses.  <*  It  fills  the  mind  with  most  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  continues  longest  in  action  without  being  tired.'* 
Oiu  sight  is  on  the  alert  when  we  travel ;  and  its 
exercise  is  then  so  delightful,  that  we  forget  the 
profit  in  the  pleasure. 

'  Like  a  river  that  gathers,  that  refines  as  it  runs, 
Gke  a  spring  that  takes  its  course  through  some  rich 
vein  of  mineral,  we  improve  and  imperceptibly— 
nor  in  the  head  only,  but  in  the  heart.  Our  preju- 
dices leave  us,  one  by  one.  Seas  and  mountains  are 
no  longer  our  boundaries.  We  learn  to  love,  and 
esteem,  and  admire  beyond  them.  Our  benevolence 
extends  itself  with  our  knowledge.  And  must  we 
not  return  better  citizens  than  we  went  ?  For  the 
more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
of  other  countries,  the  more  highly  must  we  value 
oor  own. 

I  threw  down  my  pen  in  triumph  «  The  ques- 
tioB,"  said  I,  **  ia  set  to  rest  for  ever.    And  yet—" 

<*  And  yet—**  I  must  still  say.  The  wisest  of  men 
seldom  went  out  of  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  in 
that  worst  of  evils,  that  sicknees  of  the  soul,  to 
whieh  we  are  most  liable  #hen  most  at  our  ease, 
ii  there  not  after  all  a  sorer  and  yet  pleasanter 
remedy,  a  remedy  for  which  we  have  only  to  cross 
the  threshold?  A  Pledmontese  nobleman,  into 
whose  company  I  fell  at  Tafin,had  not  long  before 
experienced  iti  eiBcacy  t  and  his  story,  which  he 
toU  me  withoat  reserve,  was  as  follows. 

*I  was  weary  of  lifo,  and,  after  a  day,  such  at 
few  have  known  and  none  would  wish  to  remember, 
was  harrying  along  the  street  to  the  river,  when  I 
fett  a  sudden  check.  I  tamed  and  beheld  a  Uttle 
boy,  who  had  caught  the  skirt  of  my  cloak  in  his 
anxiety  to  eolicit  my  notice.  His  look  and  manner 
were  irresistible.  Not  less  so  was  the  lesson  he  had 
kamt 

""There  are  six  of  us ;  and  we  are  dying  for  want 
of  food.'-^  Why  should  I  not,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  re- 
lieve this  wretched  family  f  I  have  the  means 
and  it  will  not  delay  me  many  minutes.  But  what, 
if  it  does  p'  The  scene  of  misery  he  conducted  me 
to  I  cannot  describe.  I  threw  them  my  purse ;  and 
their  burst  of  gratitude  overcame  me.  It  filled  my 
ejes— it  went  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart    *  I  will  call 


•  To  Judge  at  once  of  a  nation,  we  have  only  to  throw 
wr  eyes  on  the  markets  and  the  fields.  If  the  markets 
tre  well  supplied,  the  fields  well  cultivated,  all  is  right. 
If  otherwise,  we  may  say,  and  say  truly,  these  people  are 
bafhafDoa  or  oppressed. 

t  Assondly  not.  If  the  last  has  laid  aproper  Ibnndation. 
Knowledge  makes  knowledge  as  money  makes  mooeyi 
aor  ever  perhaps  so  (kst  as  on  a  journey. 


again  to-morrow,'  I  cried.  <Fool  that  I  was,  to 
think  of  leaving  a  world,  where  such  pleasure  was 
to  be  had,  and  so  cheaply  !* " 

xn. 

THE  FOUNTAIN 

It  was  a  well 
Of  whitest  marble,  white  itf  from  the  quarry  ( 
And  richly  wrought  with  many  a  high  relief, 
Greek  sculpture — in  some  earlier  day  perhaps 
A  tomb,  and  honour*d  with  a  hero's  ashes. 
The  water  from  the  rock  fiU'd,  overflow'd  it ; 
Then  dash'd  away,  playing  the  prodigal, 
And  soon  was  lost — stealing  unseen,  unheard. 
Through  the  long  grass,  and  round  the  twisted  roots 
Of  aged  trees ;  discovering  where  it  ran 
By  the  fresh  verdure.    Overcome  with  heat, 
I  threw  me  down ;  admiring,  as  I  lay. 
That  shady  nook,  a  singing  place  for  birds. 
That  grove  so  intricate,  so  full  of  flowers. 
More  than  enough  to  please  a  child  a-Maying. 

The  sun  was  down,  a  distant  convent-bell 
Ringing  the  AngduM  ;  and  now  approach'd 
The  hour  for  stir  and  village  gossip  there. 
The  hour  Rebekah  came,  when  from  the  well 
She  drew  with  such  alacrity  to  serve 
The  stranger  and  his  camels.    Soon  I  heard 
Footsteps ;  and  lo,  descending  by  a  path 
Trodden  for  ages,  many  a  nymph  appear'd, 
Appear'd  and  vanish'd,  bearing  on  her  head 
Her  earthen  pitcher.    It  call'd  up  the  day 
Ulysses  landed  there;  and  tong  I  gaxed. 
Like  one  awaking  in  a  distant  time. 

At  length  there  came  the  toveliest  of  them  aU, 
Her  little  brother  dancing  down'  before  her  t 
And  ever  as  he  spoke,  which  he  did  ever. 
Taming  and  kM^dng  up  in  wamth  of  heart 
And  brotherly  affectiio.    Stopping  there,    • 
She  join'd  her  rosy  hands,  and,  filling  them 
With  the  pore  element,  gave  him  to  drinki 
And,  while  he  qnench'd  his  thirst,  standing  ob 

tiptoe. 
Look'd  «town  upon  himiwith  a  sister^  smile. 
Nor  Btirr'd  tiU  he  had  done,  flz'd  as  a  statue. 

Then  hadst  thoa  seen  them  as  they  stood,  Canofa, 
Thoa  hadst  endow'd  them  with  immortal  youth  \ 
And  they  had  evermore  lived  undivided. 
Winning  all  hearts--of  all  ti^  works  the  fairest 

xm. 

BANDITTL 

'TIS  a  wild  life,  fearful  and  full  of  change. 
The  mountain  robber's.    On  the  watch  he  lies. 
Levelling  his  carbine  at  the  passenger; 
And,  when  his  work  is  done,  he  dares  not  sleep. 

Time  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  if  not  honest  i 
When  they  that  robb'd  were  men  of  better  faith 
Than  kings  or  pontiffs,  when,  such  reverence 
The  poet  drew  among  the  woods  and  wilds, 
A  voice  was  heard,  that  never  bade  to  spare, 
Crsring  aloud,  **  Hence  to  the  distant  hills ! 
Tasso  approaches }  he,  whose  song  beguiles 
The  day  of  half  its  hours  i  whose  sorcery 
Daxxles  the  sense,  turning  our  forest  glades 
To  lists  that  blase  with  gorgeous  armory» 
Our  moimtain  caves  to  regal  palaces. 
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Hence,  nor  descend  till  he  tnd  his  are  gone. 
Let  him  fetr  nothing." 

When  tlong  the  shore. 
And  by  the  path  that,  wandering  on  its  way, 
Leads  throngfa  the  fatal  grove  where  Tully  fell, 
(Gray  and  o*ergrown,  an  ancient  tomb  is  there,) 
He  came  and  they  withdrew :  they  were  a  race 
Careless  of  life  in  others  and  themselves, 
For  they  had  learnt  their  lesson  in  a  camps 
But  not  ongenerons.  Tis  no  longer  so. 
Now  crafty,  cruel,  tortoring  ere  they  slay 
Th*  unhappy  captive,  and  with  bitter  Jests 
Mocking  misfortune ;  vain,  fantastical. 
Wearing  whatever  glitters  in  the  spoil ; 
And  most  devout,  thou^  when  they  kneel  and 

With  every  bead  they  could  recount  a  murder. 
As  by  a  spell  they  start  up  in  array. 
As  by  a  spell  they  vanish — theirs  a  band, 
Not  as  elsewhere  of  outlaws,  but  of  such 
As  sow  and  reap,  and  at  the  cottage  door 
Sit  to  receive,  return  the  traveller's  greeting ; 
Now  in  the  garb  of  peace,  now  silently 
Arming  and  issuing  forth,  led  on  by  men 
Whose  names  on  innocent  lips  are  words  of  fear. 
Whose  lives  have  long  been  forfeit 

Some  there  are 
That,  ere  they  rise  to  tiiis  bad  eminence, 
Lurk,  night  and  day,  the  plague  spot  visible. 
The  guilt  that  sajrs,  Beware  $  and  mark  we  now 
Him,  where  he  lies,  who  couches  for  his  prey 
At  the  bridge  foot,  in  some  dark  cavity 
Scoop*d  by  the  waters,  or  some  gaping  tomb, 
Nameless  and'tenantless,  whence  the  red  fox 
Slunk  as  he  enter'd.    There  he  broods,  in  spleen 
Gnawing  his  beard ;  his  rough  and  sinewy  frame 
Overwritten  with  the  story  of  his  life : 
On  his  wan  cheek  a  sabre  cut,  well  eam'd 
In  foreign  warfare  s  on  his  breast  the  brand 
Indelible,  burnt  in  when  to  the  port 
He  clank'd  his  chain,  among  a  hundred  more 
Dragg'd  ignomlniously ;  on  every  limb 
Memorials  of  his  glory  and  his  shame. 
Stripes  of  the  lash  and  honourable  scars. 
And  channels  here  and  there  worn  to  the  bone 
By  galling  fetters. 

He  comes  slowly  forth 
Unkennelling,  and  up  that  savage  dell 
Anxiously  looks ;  his  cruse,  an  ample  gourd, 
(Duly  replenish*d  from  the  vintner's  cask,) 
Slung  from  his  shoulder ;  in  his  breadth  of  belt 
Two  pistols  and  a  dagger  yet  uncleansed, 
A  parchment  scrawPd  with  uncouth  characters. 
And  a  small  vial,  his  last  remedy. 
His  cure  when  all  things  fail.    No  noise  is  heard. 
Save  when  the  rugged  bear  and  the  gaunt  wolf 
Howl  in  the  upper  region,  or  a  fish 
Leaps  in  the  gulf  beneath : — ^But  now  he  kneels 
And  (like  a  scout  when  listening  to  the  tramp 
Of  horse  or  foot)  lays  his  experienced  car 
Close  to  the  ground,  then  rises  and  explores, 
Then  kneels  again,  and,  his  short  rifle  gun 
Against  his  cheek,  waits  patiently. 

Two  monks, 
Portly,  gray-headed,  on  their  gallant  steeds. 
Descend  where  yet  a  mouldering  cross  o'erfaangs 


The  grave  of  one  that  from  the  precipice 
Fell  in  an  evil  hour.    Their  bridle  bells 
Ring  merrily ;  and  many  a  loud,  long  laugh 
Re-echoes ;  but  at  once  the  sounds  are  lost. 
Unconscious  of  the  good  in  store  below. 
The  holy  fathers  have  tum'd  off,  and  now 
Cross  the  brown  heath,  ere  long  to  wag  their  beards 
Before  my  lady  abbess,  and  discuss 
Things  only  known  to  the  devout  and  pure 
O'er  her  spiced  bowl— then  shrive  the  sisterhood. 
Sitting  by  turns  with  an  inclining  ear 
In  the  confessionaL 

He  moves  his  lips 
As  with  a  curse— then  paces  up  and  down. 
Now  fast,  now  slow,  brooding  and  muttering  on ; 
Gloomy  alike  to  him  the  past,  the  future. 

But  hark,  the  nimble  tread  of  numerous  feet ! 
— 'TIS  but  a  dappled  herd  come  down  to  slake 
Their  thirst  in  the  cool  wave.   He  turns  and  aims— 
Tlien  checks  himself,  unwilling  to  disturb 
The  sleeping  echoes. 

Once  again  he  earths ; 
Slipping  away  to  house  with  them  beneath. 
His  old  companions  in  that  hiding  place. 
The  bat,  the  toad,  thft  blind-worm,  and  the  newt ; 
And  hark,  a  footstep,  firm  and  confident. 
As  of  a  man  in  haste.    Nearer  it  draws  ; 
And  now  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
Ha !  'tis  a  comrade,  sent  to  gather  in 
The  band  for  some  great  enterprise. 

Who  wants 
A  sequel,  may  read  on.    Th'  unvamish'd  tale. 
That  follows,  will  supply  the  place  of  one. 
vTwas  told  me  by  the  Marquis  of  Ravina, 
When  in  a  blustering  night  he  shclter'd  me. 
In  that  brave  castle  of  his  ancestors 
O'er  Garigliano,  and  is  such,  indeed. 
As  every  day  brings  with  it — in  a  land 
Where  laws  use  trampled  on,  and  lawless  men 
Walk  in  the  suu ;  but  it  should  not  be  lost. 
For  it  may  serve  to  bind  us  to  our  country. 

XIV. 
AN  ADVENTURE. 

Three  days  they  lay  in  ambush  at  my  gate, 
Then  spnmg  and  led  me  captive.    Many  a  wikl 
We  traversed  ;  but  Rusconi,  'twas  no  less, 
March'd  by  my  side,  and,  when  I  thirsted,  climbM 
The  cliffs  for  water ;  though  whene'er  he  spoke, 
Twas  briefly,  sullenly  5  and  on  he  led, 
Distinguish'd  only  by  an  amulet. 
That  in  a  golden  chain  hung  from  his  neck, 
A  crystal  of  rare  virtue.    Night  feU  fast. 
When  on  a  heath,  black  and  immeasurable. 
He  tum'd  and  bade  them  halt.    'Twas  whero  tbe 

earth 
Heaves  o'er  the  dead — ^where  erst  some  AUric 
Fought  his  last  fight,  and  every  warrior  threw 
A  stone  to  tell  for  ages  where  he  lay. 

Then  all  advanced,  and,  ranging  in  a  square, 
Stretch'd  forth  their  arms  as  on  the  holy  cross. 
From  each  to  each  their  sable  cloaks  extending. 
That,  like  the  solemn  hangings  of  a  tent, 
Cover'd  us  round ;  and  in  the  midst  I  stood. 
Weary  and  faint,  and  face  to^face  with  one 
Whose  voice,  whose  look  dispenses  life  and  destb, 
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Whose  heut  knows  no  retentings.    Instantij 
A  light  WIS  kindled,  tnd  tiie  bandit  spoke. 
**  I  know  thee.    Thou  htst  sought  ns,  lor  the  sport 
Slipping  thy  blood-hounds  with  a  hunter's  cry ; 
And  thou  hast  foand  at  last    Were  I  as  thou, 
I  in  thy  grasp  as  thon  art  now  in  ours, 
Soon  should  I  make  a  midnight  spectacle, 
Soon,  limb  by  limb,  be  mangled  on  a  wheel. 
Then  gibbeted  to  blacken  for  the  Tultures. 
But  I  would  teach  thee  better— how  to  spare. 
Write  as  I  dictate.    If  thy  ransom  comes. 
Thou  livest.    If  not— but  answer  not,  I  pray. 
Lest  thou  proToke  me.    I  may  strike  thee  dead  i 
And  know,  young  man,  it  is  an  easier  thing 
Tb  do  it  than  to  say  it    Write,  and  thus."— 

I  wrote.  «*Tis  well,'*  he  cried.   •<  A  peasant  boy. 
Trusty  and  swift  of  foot,  shall  bear  it  hence. 
Meanwhile  lie  down  and  rest    This  cloak  of  mine 
Will  serve  thee  {  it  has  weather'd  many  a  storm." 
The  watch  was  set;  and  twice  it  had  been  changed, 
When  morning  broke,  and  a  wild  bird,  a  hawk. 
Flew  in  a  circle,  screaming.    I  lookM  up. 
And  all  were  gone,  save  him  who  now  kept  gusrd, 
And  on  his  arms  lay  musing.    Young  he  seem'd. 
And  sad,  as  though  he  couk!  indulge  at  will 
Some  secret  sorrow.    **  Thou  shrink'st  back,"  he 

said. 
*Well  mayst  thou,  lying,  as  thou  dost,  so  near 
A  nifBan,— one  for  erer  linked  and  bound 
To  guilt  and  infomy.    Theie  was  a  time 
When  he  bad  not  perhaps  been  deem'd  unworthy. 
When  he  bad  watchM  that  planet  to  its  setting, 
And  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  meanest  thing 
That  nature  has  given  birth  to.    Now  tis  past 

*  Wouldst  thou  know  more  ?    My  stoiy  is  an 
old  one. 
I  knred,  was  scom'd ;  I  trusted,  was  betiayM  i 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  necessity. 
Met  with  the  fiend,  the  tempter^— in  RusoonL 
*  Why  thus  ?'  he  cried.    <  Thou  woukbt  be  free, 

and  darestnot 
Come  and  assert  thy  birthright  while  thou  canst 
A  robber's  cave  is  better  than  a  dungeon  i 
And  death  itself,  what  is  it  at  the  worst. 
What,  but  %  harlequin's  leap  ?'  Him  I  had  known. 
Had  lerred  with,  suffer'd  with ;  and  on  the  walls 
Of  Capua,  while  the  moon  went  down,  I  swore 
Allegiance  on  his  dagger. 

Dost  thou  ask 
How  I  hare  kept  my  oath  ?    Thou  shalt  be  told. 
Cost  what  it  may.— But  grant  me,  I  implore, 
Grut  me  a  passport  to  some  distant  land. 
That  I  may  nerer,  never  more  be  named. 
Thou  wilt,  I  know  thou  wilt 

Two  months  ago, 
When  on  a  vineyard  hill  we  lay  coneeal'd. 
And  scatter'd  up  and  down  as  we  were  wont, 
I  heard  a  damsel  singing  to  herself. 
And  soon  espied  her,  ooming  all  alone, 
la  her  first  beaoty.    Up  a  path  she  came» 
Leafy  and  intricate,  singing  her  song, 
A  song  of  love,  by  snatches ;  breaking  oiT 
If  hut  a  flower,  an  insect  in  the  sun 
Pleased  for  an  instant;  then  as  carelessly 
The  strain  resuming,  and,  where'er  she  stopt, 
Bisiiig  on  tiptoe  underneath  the  boughs 


To  pluck  a  grape  in  veiy  wantonness. 
Her  look,  her  mien,  and  maiden  ornaments, 
Show'd  gentle  birth ;  and,  step  by  step,  she  came 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dreadful  snare. 
None  else  were  by ;  and,  as  I  gazed  unseen. 
Her  youth,  her  innocence  and  gayety 
Went  to  my  heart ;  and,  starting  up,  I  cried, 

*  Fly— for  your  life !'    Alas,  she  shriek'd,  she  foil  j 
And,  as  I  caught  her  foiling,  all  rush'd  forth. 

*  A  wood  nymph  V  said  RusconL    *  By  the  light. 
Lovely  as  Hebe.    Lay  her  in  the  shade.' 

I  heard  him  not    I  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

*  What,'  he  exclaim'd,  with  a  malicious  smile, 

*  Wouldst  thou  rebel  ?'    I  did  as  he  required. 

*  Now  bear  her  hence  to  the  wellhead  below 
A  few  cold  drops  will  animate  this  marble. 
Go !    Tis  an  oflke  all  will  envy  thee ; 

But  thou  hast  eam'd  it' 

As  I  stagger'd  down. 
Unwilling  to  surrender  her  sweet  body ; 
Her  golden  hair  dishevell'd  on  a  neck 
Of  snow,  and  her  foir  eyes  ck»sed  as  in  sleep, 
Frantic  with  love,  with  hate,  <  Great  God !'  I  cried, 
(I  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  pray,)      - 

*  Why  may  I  not,  while  yetf-while  yet  I  can. 
Release  her  from  a  thraldom  worse  than  death  ?' 
Twas  done  as  soon  as  said.    I  kiss'd  her  brow. 
And  smote  her  with  my  dagger.    A  short  cry 
She  utter'd,  but  she  stirr'd  not  j  and  to  heaven 
Her  gentle  spirit  fled.    Twas  where  the  path 
In  its  descent  tum'd  suddenly.    No  eye 
Observed  me,  though  their  steps  were  following  fost 
But  soon  a  yell  broke  forth,  and  all  at  once 
Levell'd  their  deadly  aim.    Then  I  had  ceased 

To  trouble  or  be  troubled,  and  had  now 

(WouM  I  were  there !)  been  slumbering  in  my 

grave, 
Had  not  Rusconi  with  a  terrible  shout 
Thrown  himself  in  between  us,  and  exclaim'd. 
Grasping  my  arm,  *  *Tis  bravely,  nobly  done  I 
Is  it  for  deeds  like  these  thou  wear'At  a  sword  ? 
Was  this  the  business  that  thou  earnest  upon  ? 
—But  tis  his  first  offence,  and  let  it  pass. 
Like  the  young  tiger  he  has  tasted  blood. 
And  may  do  much  hereafter.    He  can  strike 
Home  to  the  hilt'    Then  in  an  under  tone, 

*  Thus  wouldst  thou  justify  the  pledge  I  gave. 
When  in  the  eyes  of  all  I  read  distrust  ? 

For  once,'  and  on  his  cheek,  methought,  I  saw 
The  blush  of  virtue,  <  I  will  save  thee,  Albert ; 
Again,  I  cannot' " 

Ere  his  tale  was  told. 
As  on  the  heath  we  lay,  my  ransom  came ; 
And  in  six  days,  with  no  ungrateful  mind, 
Albert  was  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea. 
—But  the  night  wears,  and  thou  art  much  in  need 
Of  rest    The  young  Antonio,  with  his  torch. 
Is  waiting  to  conduct  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

XV. 

NAPLB& 
This  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth.* 
Was  it  not  dropt  foom  heaven  ?    Not  a  grove. 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar,  not  a  grot. 


I       «  Un  pesxo  di  delo  caduto  in  lerro.— fibnMasaro. 
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Sei^woni  and  mantled  with  the  ^ding  vine, 
But  breathef  enchantment    Not  a  cMfT  but  flinp 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delight. 
Some  cabin  roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers, 
Some  niin*d  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by, 
And  be  it  mine  to  muse  there,  mine  to  glide, 
From  daybreak,  when  the  mountain  pales  his  Are, 
Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  mountain  top, 
TiU  then  invisible,  a  smoke  ascends. 
Solemn  and  slow,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 
When  he  the  patriarch,  who  escaped  the  flood. 
Was  with  his  household  sacrilicing  there — 
From  daybreak  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best. 
When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing  boats  come  forth, 
Each  with  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow. 
And,  when  the  nets  arc  thrown,  the  evening  hymn 
8tea}8  o'er  the  trembling  waters. 

Everywhere 
Fable  and  truth  have  shed,  in  rivalry. 
Each  her  peculiar  influence.    Fable  came. 
And  laughM  and  sung,  arraying  truth  in  flowers, 
Like  a  young  child  her  grandam.     Fable  came  ; 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thousand,  thousand  colours  not  their  own : 
And  at  her  bidding,  lo  !  a  dark  descent 
To  Tartarus,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields, 
Thoee  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
Ever  invested,  scenes  by  him  described,* 
Who  here  was  wont  to  wander,  record 
What  they  revealM,  and  on  the  wee  tern  thon 
Slecpa  in  a  silent  grove,  o*erlooking  tbee, 
Bek>ved  Parthenope. 

Yet  here,  methinks, 
Troth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love. 
By  tarns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy. 
And  soberest  meditation. 

Here  the  vines 
Wed,  each  her  elm,  and  o'er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  clusters,  checkering 
The  sunshine  $  where,  when  cooler  shadows  &11, 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fairy  net-work  weavee , 
The  lute,  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  many  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  their  own. 
Kindles,  nor  slowly  ;  and  the  dancef  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love. 
Its  hopes  and  fears  and  feignings,  till  the  youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquish M,  and  the  maid. 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace. 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  rise. 

But  here  the  mighty  monarch  underneath. 
He  in  his  palace  of  fire,  diflTuses  round 
A  dazzling  splendour.    Here,  unseen,  unheard, 
Opening  another  Eden  in  the  wild. 
He  works  his  wonders ;  save,  when  issuing  forth 
In  thunder,  he  blots  out  the  sun,  the  sky. 
And,  mingling  all  things  earthly  as  in  scorn. 
Exalts  the  valley,  lays  the  mountain  low. 
Pours  many  a  torrent  from  his  burning  lake. 
And  in  an  hour  of  universal  mirth. 
What  time  the  trump  proclaims  the  festival, 
Buries  some  capital  city,  there  to  sleep 
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The  sleep  of  ages— till  a  pkiagh,  a  tpnda 
Disclose  the  secret,  and  the  eye  of  day 
Glares  coldly  on  the  streets,  the  skeletOM, 
Each  in  his  place,  each  in  hie  gaj  attira. 
And  eager  to  enjoy. 

Letnigo  round. 
And  let  the  sail  be  shu:k,  the  covm  be  sloir, 
That  at  our  leisure,  as  we  coast  along. 
We  may  contemplate,  and  from  every  scene 
Receive  its  influence.    The  Cnmsemn  iowen, 
There  did  they  rise,  sun-gilt ;  and  here  thy  grow, 
Delicious  Baie.    Here  (what  would  they  not  ?) 
The  masters  of  the  earth,  unsatisfied. 
Built  in  the  sea ;  and  now  the  boatman  steers 
O'er  many  a  crypt  and  vault  yet  glimmering. 
O'er  many  a  broad  and  indestructible  arch. 
The  deep  foundations  of  their  palaces  { 
Nothing  now  heard  ashore,  so  great  the  change. 
Save  when  the  sea-mew  clamours,  or  the  owl 
Hoots  in  the  temple. 

What  the  mountainous  iste,* 
Seen  in  the  south  P    *Tis  where  a  monster  dwelt,t 
Who  hurl'd  his  victims  from  the  topmoet  cliff; 
Then  and  then  only  merciful,  so  slow. 
So  subtle  were  the  tortures  they  endured. 
Fearing  and  fearM  he  lived,  cursing  and  consd 
And  still  the  dungeons  in  the  rock  breathe  out 
Darkness,  distemper.— Strange,  that  one  so  vili 
Should  from  his  den  strike  terror  through  the  w«ril| 
Should,  where  withdrawn  in  his  decrepitiide, 
Say  to  the  noblest,  be  they  where  they  might, 
«  Go  from  the  earth  !**  and  Inxn  the  caitk  tkf 

went 
Yet  such  things  were— and  will  be,  when  moM 
Losing  all  virtue,  lose  all  energy  i 
And  for  the  loss  incur  the  penalty. 
Trodden  down  and  trampled. 

Let  us  turn  tfat  ptWi 
And  in  the  track  of  him  who  went  to  die4 
Traverse  this  valley  of  waten,  landing  wboe 
A  waking  dream  awaits  us.    At  a  step 
Two  thousand  years  roll  backward,  and  we  stsdi 
Like  those  so  long  within  that  awful  place,^ 
Immovable,  nor  asking.  Can  it  be  ? 

Once  did  I  linger  there  ahme,  till  day 
Closed,  and  at  length  the  calm  of  twiligbl  cane» 
So  grateful,  yet  so  solemn !    At  the  fount. 
Just  where  the  three  ways  meet,  I  stood  andlook^ 
(*Twas  near  a  noble  house,  the  house  of  PuM>) 
And  all  was  still  as  in  the  long,  long  night 
That  followed,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  iell» 
When  they  that  sought  Pompeii,  sought  in  vaiii 
It  was  not  to  be  found.    But  now  a  ray, 
Bright  and  yet  brighter,  on  the  pavement  glsBCii 
And  on  the  wheel-track  worn  for  centuries, 
And  on  the  stepping-stones  from  aide  to  side, 
O'er  which  the  maidens,  with  their  watw-«raf 
Were  wont  to  trip  so  lightly.    Full  and  cliir. 
The  moon  was  rising,  and  at  once  revealM 
The  name  of  every  dweller,  and  his  craft  i 
Shining  throughout  with  an  unusual  luitie. 
And  lighting  up  this  city  of  the  dead. 
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Here  Ured  a  miller ;  silent  and  at  rest 
His  millstoiiM  now.    In  old  companionship 
Still  dc»  they  stand  a»  on  the  d^  he  went. 
Each  ready  for  its  office — but  he  comes  not 
And  here,  hard  by,  (where  one  in  idleness 
Has  stopt  to  scrawl  a  ship,  ah  aimed  man ; 
And  in  a  tablet  on  the  wall  we  read 
Of  shows  ere  lonf  to  be,)  awnilptor  wroaght, 
Nw  meanly  ;  bloclDi,  half  chisellM  into  life, 
Waiting  his  call.    Here  long,  as  yet  attests 
The  trodden  floor,  an  olive  merchant  drew 
From  many  an  ample  jar,  no  more  replenish*d  i 
And  here  from  his  a  Tintncr  served  his  guests 
Largely,  the  stain  of  his  o'erflowing  cups 
Fresh  on  the  marble.    On  the  bench,  beneath, 
They  sate  and  quaffM,  and  look*d  on  them  that 

pass'd, 
Gravely  discussing  the  last  news  from  Rome. 

But  lo,  engraven  on  a  threshold  stone, 
Thst  word  of  courtesy,  so  sacred  once. 
Hail !    At  a  master's  greeting  we  may  enter. 
Aad  lo,  a  fairy  palace !  everywhere. 
As  throng  the  courts  and  chambers  we  advance. 
Floors  of  mosaic,  wttlls  of  arabesque. 
And  columns  clustering  in  patrician  splendour. 
Bat  hark,  a  footstep !    May  we  not  intrude  ? 
Aad  now,  methinks,  I  hear  a  gentle  laugh. 
And  gentle  voices  mingling  as  in  converse ! 
~Aod  now  a  harp-string  as  struck  carelessly. 
And  Dow~<Jong  the  corridor  it  comes— 
1  eannot  err,  a  filling  as  of  baths ! 
—Ah,  no,  *tis  but  a  mockery  of  the  sense. 
Idle  and  win  j    We  are  but  where  we  were  i 
Still  wandering  in  a  city  of  the  dead ! 

XVI. 
THE  BAG  OF  GOLD. 

1  biinB  very  often  with  the  good  old  Cardinal  ••• 
^d,l  should  add,  with  his  cats ;  for  they  alwa3rs  sit 
at  his  table,  and  are  much  the  gravest  of  the  com- 
pany. Hla  beaming  countenance  makes  us  forget 
his  age ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  It  clouded  till  yesterday, 
When,  as  we  were  amtehiplating  the  sunset  frran 
his  terrace,  he  happened,  ih  the  course  of  our  con- 
vertatkm,  to  allude  to  aA  affecting  circumitance  in 
his  early  life. 

He  had  just  left  the  university  of  Palermo  and 
wu  entering  the  anby,  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  a 
Sicilian  of  a  family  as  illustrious  as  his  own. 
Living  near  each  other,  they  were  often  together ; 
aad,  at  an  age  like  theirs,  friendship  soon  turns  to 
bve.  But  his  father,  for  what  reasoh  I  forget,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  their  union;  till, alarmed  at 
the  declining  health  ot  his  son,  he  promised  to  op- 
pose it  no  longer,  if,  after  a  separation  of  three 
years,  they  continued  as  much  in  love  as  ever. 

Relying  on  that  promise,  he  said,  I  set  out  on  a 
long  journey,  but  m  my  absence  the  usiial  arts  were 
resorted  to.  Our  letters  were  intercepted  ;  and  false 
rumours  were  spread — ^first  of  my  indifference,  then 
of  my  inconstancy,  then  of  my  marriage  with  a  rich 
heiress  of  Sienna ;  and,  when  at  length  I  returned 
to  saake  her  my  own,  I  found  her  in  a  convent  of 
I  Ursuline  nuns.  She  had  taken  the  veil;  and  I, 
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said  he  with  a  sigh — what  else  remained  for  me  ? 
— I  went  into  the  church. 

Yet  many,  he  continued,  as  if  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation, very  many  haveheen  happy,  though  we  were 
not  I  and,  if  I  toi  not  abusing  an  old  man's  privi- 
lege, let  me  tell  you  a  story  with  a  better  catas- 
trophe. It  was  told  to  me  when  a  boy  $  and  you 
may  |iot  be  unwilling  to  hear  it,  for  It  he^  some 
Msemblsince  to  that  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

We  Were  now  arrived  at  a  pavilion  that  com^ 
manded  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  iniaginable  \ 
the  mountains,  th3  sea,  and  the  islands  illuminated 
by  the  last  beams  of  day ;  and,  sitting  down  there, 
he  proceeded  with  his  usual  vivacity ;  for  the  sadi> 
ness,  that  had  come  across  him,  was  gone. 

There  lived  in  the  foiuteenth  century,  liear  Bo- 
logna, a  widow  lady  of  the  Lambertini  family, 
called  Madonna  Lucrezia,  who  in  a  revolution  of 
the  state  had  known  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  and 
had  even  begged  her  bread  $  kneeling  day  after  day 
like  a  statue  at  the  gate  of  the  cathedral  *;  her  rosary 
in  her  left  hand  and  her  right  held  out  for  charity  "^ 
her  long  black  veil  concealing  a  face  thafhad  once 
adorned  a'cotirt,  and  had  received  the  homage  of  aS 
many  soimets  as  PiSfrafch  has  written  on  Laura. 

But  fortlme  had  at  last  relented ;  a  legacy  frorii 
a  distant  relation  had  come  to  her  relief;  and  she 
was  now  the  ihistress  of  a  small  inn  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines ;  where  she  entertained  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  where  those  only  stopped  who  were 
contented  with  a  little.  The  house  was  still  standi 
ing,  when  in  my  youth  I  pailed  that  way ;  though 
the  sign  of  the  White  Cross,  the  cross  of  the  Uoe- 
pitallera,  waft  no  longer  to  be  seen  over  the  door; 
a  sign  Which  she  had  taken,  if  we  may  believe  the 
tradition  there.  In  honour  of  a  maternal  uncle,  a 
grandmaster  of  that  order,  whose  achievements  in 
Palestine  she  would  sometimes  relate.  A  mountain 
stream  ran  through  the  garden  \  and  at  no  ^reat 
distance,  where  the  road  turned  da  its  way  to  Bo^ 
logna,  stood  a  little  chapel,  in  which  a  lamp  waft 
always  burning  before  a  picture  of  the  virgin,  a 
picture  of  great  antiquity,  the  Work  of  some  Greek 
artist. 

Here  she  was  dwelling,  reft^ted  by  all  who 
knew  her ;  when  an  event  took  place,  which  threw 
her  into  the  deiepest  affliction.  It  was  at  noonday 
in  September  that  thii^  foot  travellers  arrived,  an^ 
seating  themselves  on  a  benchsunder  her  vine  trel- 
lis, were  supplied  With  a  flagon  of  Aleatlco  by  k 
lovely  girl,  her  only  child,  the  image  of  her  foilner 
self.  The  eldest  spoke  like  a  Venetian,  ahd  his 
beard  was  short  and  pointed  after  the  fashion  of 
Venice.  In  his  demeanour  he  affected  great  cour^ 
tesy,  but  his  look  inspired  little  confidence ;  for 
when  he  smiled,  which  he  did  continually.  It  was 
with  his  lips  only,  not  with  his  eyeft ;  and  they 
were  always  turned  from  yours.  His  Coinpanions 
were  bli^ff  and  frank  in  their  manner,  and  on  their 
tongues  had  many  a  soldier's  oath.  In  their  hats 
they  wore  a  medal,  such  as  in  that  age  was  often 
distributed  in  war ;  and  they  Were  evidently  sub- 
alterns in  one  of  those  free  bands  which  were  al- 
ways ready  to  serve  in  ahy  quarrel,  if  a  service  it 
could  be  called.  Where  a  battle  was  little  more  than 
a  mockery;  and  the  slain,  as  on  an  operastage. 
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were  up  and  fighting  to-morrow.  Overcome  with 
the  heat,  they  threw  aside  their  cloaks ;  and,  with 
their  gloves  tucked  under  their  belts,  continued  for 
some  time  in  earnest  conversation. 

At  length  they  rose  to  go;  and  the  Venetians 
thus  addressed  their  hostess.  **  Excellent  lady, 
may  we  leave  under  your  roof,  for  a  day  or  two,  this 
bag  of  gold  ?"  «*  You  may,"  she  replied  gayly. 
»*  But  remember,  we  fasten  only  with  a  latch.  Bars 
and  bolts  we  have  none  in  our  village  ;  and,  if  we 
had,  where  would  be  your  security  ?" 

•*  In  your  word,  lady." 

**  But  what  if  I  died  to-night  ?  where  would  it  be 
then  ?*'  said  she,  laughing.  **  The  money  would  go 
to  the  church ;  for  none  could  claim  it." 

."  Pet  haps  you  will  favour  us  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment." 

"  If  you  will  write  it" 

An  acknowledgment  was  written  accordingly, 
and  she  signed  it  before  Master  Bartolo,  the  village 
physician,  who  had  just  called  by  chance  to  learn 
the  news  of  the  day ;  the  gold  to  be  delivered  when 
applied  for,  but  to  be  delivered  (these  were  the 
words)  not  to  one — nor  to  two— but  to  the  three  5 
words  wisely  introduced  by  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, knowing  what  they  knew  of  each  other. 
The  gold  they  had  just  released  from  a  miser's  chest 
,  in  Perugia ;  and  they  were  now  on  a  scent  that 
promised  more. 

They  and  their  shadows  were  no  sooner  departed, 
than  the  Venetian  returned,  saying,  **  Give  me  leave 
to  set  ifiy  seal  on  the  bag,  as  the  others  have  done ;" 
and  she  placed  it  on  a  table  before  him.  But  in  that 
moment  she  was  called  away  to  receive  a  cavalier, 
who  had  just  dismounted  from  his  horse ;  and,  when 
the  came  back,  it  was  gone.  The  temptation  ha^ 
proved  irresistible ;  and  the  man  and  the  money  had 
vanished  together. 

**  Wretched  woman  that  I  am !"  she  cried,  at  in 
an  agony  of  grief  she  fell  on  her  daughter's  neck ; 
**  what  will  become  of  us  ?  Are  we  again  to  be 
cast  out  into  the  wide  world  .2 — Unhappy  child, 
would  that  thou  hadst  never  been  bom !"  and  all 
day  long  she  lamented ;  but  her  tears  availed  her 
little.  The  others  were  not  slow  in  returning  to 
claim  their  due ;  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  the 
thief:  he  had  fled  far  away  with  his  plunder.  A 
process  against  her  was  instantly  begun  in  Bologna ) 
and  what  defence  could  she  make  ? — ^how  release 
herself  from  the  obligation  of  the  bond  ?  Wilfully 
or  in  negligence  she  had  parted  with  it  to  one,  when 
jhe  should  have  kept  it  for  all,  and  inevitable  ruin 
awaited  her  * 

f  Go,  Gianetta,"  said  she  to  her  daughter,  **  take 
tl^s  veil,  which  your  mother  has  worn  and  wept 
vnder  so  oftei^  and  implore  the  counsellor  Calderino 
to  plead  for  us  on  the  day  of  trial.  He  is  generous, 
and  will  listen  to  the  unfortunate.  But,  if  he  will 
not,  go  from  door  to  door ;  Monaldi  cannot  refuse  us. 
Make  haste,  my  child ;  but  remember  the  chapel  as 
you  pass  by  it   Nothing  prospers  without  a  prayer." 

Alas,  she  went,  but  in  vain.  These  were  retained 
against  them ;  those  demanded  more  than  they  had 
to  give ;  and  all  bade  than  despair.  What  was  to 
be  done  f  No  advocate ;  and  the  cause  to  come  on 
to-morrow! 


Now  Gianetta  had  a  k>ver ;  and  he  was  a  student 
of  the  law,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  Lorenzo 
MartellL  He  had  studied  long  and  diligently  under 
that  learned  lawyer,  Giovanni  Andreas,  who,  thoagfa 
little  of  stature,  was  great  in  renown,  and  by  his  con- 
temporaries was  called  the  Arch-doctor,  the  lUbbi 
of  Doctors,  the  Light  of  the  World.  Under  hiro  he 
had  studied,  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  Petrarch ; 
and  also  under  his  daughter.  Novella,  who  would 
often  lecture  to  the  seholars,  when  her  father  wu 
otherwise  engaged,  placing  herself  behind  a  small 
curtain,  lest  her  beauty  should  divert  their  thoughts ; 
a  precaution  in  this  instance  at  least  unnecessaij, 
Lorenzo  having  lost  his  heart  to  another.* 

To  him  she  flies  in  her  necessity  {  but  of  what 
assistance  can  he  l>e  ?  He  has  just  taken  his  place  at 
the  bar,  but  he  has  never  spoken  ;  and  bow  stand  op 
alone,  unpractised  and  unprepared  as  he  is,  against 
an  array  that  would  alarm  the  most  experienced  ^- 
"  Were  I  as  mighty  as  I  am  weak,"  said  he, «  my 
fears  for  you  would  make  me  as  nothing.  But  I  will 
be  there,  Gianetta;  and  may  the  Friend  of  the 
friendless  give  me  strength  in  that  hour !  Even  bow 
my  heart  fails  me ;  but,  come  what  will,  while  I  hare 
a  loaf  to  share,  you  and  your  mother  shall  nerer 
want    I  will  b^  through  the  world  for  you.** 

The  day  arrives,  and  the  Court  assembles.  The 
claim  is  stated,  and  the  evidence  given.  And  now 
the  defence  is  called  foi^-but  none  is  made ;  not  a 
syllable  is  uttered ;  and,  after  a  pause  and  a  consulta- 
tion of  some  minutes,  the  judges  are  proceeding  to 
give  judgment,  silence  having  been  proclaimed  in 
the  court,  when  Lorenio  rises  and  y»is  addre«es 
them. 

**  Reverend  slgnors.  Young  as  I  am,  may  I  reo- 
ture  to  speak  before  you  ?  I  would  speak  in  behalf 
of  one  who  has  none  else  to  help  her  1  and  I  will 
not  keep  you  long. 

*<Much  has  been  said;  mueh  on  the  sacred  sa- 
ture  of  the  obligation— and  we  acknowledge  it  in 
iU  full  force.  Let  it  be  fulfilled,  and  to  the  Ust 
letter.  It  is  what  we  solicit,  what  we  require.  Bat 
to  whom  is  the  bag  of  gold  to  be  delivered  ?  What 
says  the  bond  f  Not  to  one — not  to  two— but  to 
the  three.    Let  the  three  stand  forth  and  claim  it" 

From  that  day,  (for  who  can  doubt  the  issue  ?) 
none  were  sought,  none  employed,  but  the  subtle, 
the  eloquent  Lorenzo.  Wealth  followed  fame ;  nor 
need  I  say  how  soon  he  sat  at  his  marriage  least, 
or  who  sat  beside  him. 

XVTL 
A  CHARACTER. 
Owe  of  two  things  Montrioli  may  have. 
My  envy  or  compassion.    Both  he  cannot 
Yet  on  he  goes,  numbering  as  miseries. 
What  least  of  all  he  would  consent  to  lose. 
What  most,  indeed,  he  prides  himself  upon. 
And,  for  not  having,  most  despises  me. 
«  At  mom  the  minister  exacts  an  hour ; 
At  noon  the  king.    Then  comes  the  council  board; 

•  Ce  pourroh  Aire,  sajrs  Bayle,  la  matMrt  d^tn  joli 
probl#me:  on  pourrolt  examiner  si  cetto  fille  avaofoit, 
ou  si  elle  retank>it  le  profit  de  sea  audltofirs,  en  Iter  car 
Cham  son  beau  visage.  II  yauroilcemchosest  dirt  poor 
et  centre  l&nlesws. 
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And  then  the  chase,  the  supper.    When,  ah !  when, 

The  leisuieand  the  liberty  I  sigh  for  ? 

Not  when  at  home ;  at  home  a  miscreant  crew. 

That  now  no  longer  serve  me,  mine  the  service. 

And  then  that  old  hereditary  bore, 

The  steward,  his  stories  longer  than  his  rent-roll. 

Who  enters,  quill  in  ear,  and,  one  by  one. 

As  thoogh  I  lived  to  write  and  wrote  to  live, 

Onrolls  his  leases  for  my  signature." 

'   He  clanks  his  fetters  to  disturb  my  peace. 

Yet  who  would  wear  them,  and  become  the  slave 

Of  wealth  and  power,  renouncing  willingly 

His  freedom,  and  the  hours  that  fly  so  fast, 

A  burden  or  a  curse  when  misemploy'd. 

But  to  the  wise  how  precious ! — every  day 

A  little  life,  a  blank  to  be  inscribed 

With  gentle  deeds,  such  as  in  after-time 

Console,  rejoice,  whene'er  we  turn  the  leaf 

To  read  them  ?    All,  wherever  in  the  scale 

Have,  be  they  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor, 

Inherit  they  a  sheep-hook  or  a  sceptre. 

Much  to  be  grateful  for ;  but  most  has  he, 

Bom  in  that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  zone. 

Where  knowledge  lights  his  lamp,  there  most  secure. 

And  wisdom  comes,  if  ever,  she  who  dwells 

Above  the  clouds,  above  the  firmament, 

That  seraph  sitting  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

What  men  most  covet,  wealth,  distinction,  power, 
Are  baubles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children  in  the  schools 
Are  roused  up  to  exertion.    The  reward 
Is  m  the  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prize ; 
And  they,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  earn  it, 
Having  by  favour  or  inheritance. 
These  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands, 
And  all  that  should  await  on  worth  well  tried. 
All  in  the  glorious  dajrs  of  old  reserved 
For  manhood  most  mature  or  reverend  age. 
Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
That  glows  in  him  Who  on  himself  relies, 
Entering  the  lifts  of  life. 

xvni. 

SORRENTO. 

Hk  who  sets  tail  from  Naples,  when  the  wind 
Blows  fragrance  from  PosUipo,  may  soon, 
Crossing  from  side  to  side  that  beautiful  lake. 
Land  underneath  the  cliff,  where  once  among 
The  children  gathering  shells  along  the  shore. 
One  laughM  and  play*d,  unconscious  of  his  fate  ;* 
His  to  drink  deep  of  sorrow,  and,  through  life, 
To  be  the  toom  of  them  that  knew  him  not, 
Tniftpling  alike  the  girer  and  his  gift,  . 
The  ^  a  pearl  precious,  inestimable, 
A  lay  divine,  a  lay  of  love  and  war, 
To  charm,  ennoble,  and,  from  age  to  age. 
Sweeten  the  labour,  when  the  oar  was  plied 
Or  on  the  Adrian  or  the  Tuscan  sea. 

There  would  I  linger — ^then  go  forth  again, 
And  hover  round  that  region  unexplored. 
Where  to  Salvator  (when,  as  some  relate. 
By  chance  or  choice  he  led  a  bandit*»  life, 
Tet  oft  withdrew,  alone  and  unobserved. 
To  wander  through  those  awful  solitudes) 


•  Tasflo. 


Nature  revealVl  herself.    UnveUM  she  stood, 

In  all  her  wildness,  all  her  majesty. 

As  in  that  elder  time,  ere  man  was  made. 

There  would -I  linger — ^then  go  forth  again ; 
And  he  who  steers  due  east,  doubling  the  cape. 
Discovers,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock. 
The  fishing  town,  Amalfi.    Haply  there 
A  heaving  bark,  an  anchor  on  the  strand. 
May  tell  him  what  it  is ;  but  What  it  was 
Cannot  be  told  so  soon. 

The  time  has  been. 
When  on  the  quayv  along  the,  Syrian  coast, 
*Twas  ask'd,  and  eagerly,  at  break  of  dawn, 
*<  What  ships  are  from  Amalfi  ?"  when  her  coins. 
Silver  and  gold,  circled  from  clime  to  clime  i 
From  Alexandria  southward  to  Sennaar, 
And  eastward,  through  Damascus  and  Cabul 
And  Samareand,  to  thy  great  wall,  Cathay. 

Then  were  the  nations  by  her  wisdom  sway'd  | 
And  every  crime  on  eveiy  sea  was  judged 
According  to  her  judgments.    In  her  port 
Prows  strange,  uncouth,  from  Nile  and  Niger  met^ 
People  of  various  feature,  various  speech  \ 
And  in  their  countries  many  a  house  of  prayer. 
And  many  a  shelter,  where  no  shelter  was. 
And  many  a  well,  like  Jacob's  in  the  wild,  . 
Rose  at  her  bidding.    Then  in  Palestine, 
By  the  way-side,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
An  hospital,  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  west ;  and,  when  twas  ask^t, 
**  Who  are  the  noble  founders  ?"  every  tongue 
At  once  replied,  **  The  merchants  of  Amalfi." 
That  hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walls. 
Sent  forth  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel ; 
And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquish'd  for  the  helm» 
That  chosen  band,  valiant,  invincible. 
So  long  renown'd  as  champions  of  the  cross. 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta. 

For  three  hundred  jrears. 
There,  unapproach'd  but  from  the  deep,  they  dwelt } 
Assail'd  for  ever,  yet  from  age  to  age 
Acknowledging  no  master.    From  the  deep 
They  gather'd  in  their  harvests ;  bringing  home, 
In  the  same  ship,  relics  of  ancient  Greece, 
That  land  of  glory  where  their  fathers  lay, 
Grain  from  the  golden  vales  of  Sicily^ 
And  Indian  spioes.    When  at  length  they  felf « 
Losing  their  liberty,  they  left  mankind 
A  legacy,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
Of  eastern  kings— what  is  it  in  the  scale  .^— 
The  mariner's  compass. 

They  are  now  forgot. 
And  with  them  all  they  did,  all  they  endured. 
Struggling  with  fortune.    When  Sicardi  stood. 
And,  with  a  shout  like  thunder,  cried,  **  Come  forthi 
And  serve  me  in  Salerno !"  forth  they  came. 
Covering  the  sea,  a  mournful  spectacle ; 
The  women  wailing,  and  the  heavy  oar 
Falling  unheard.    Not  thus  did  they  return. 
The  tyrant  slain  ;  though  then  the  grass  of  y^ars 
Grew  in  their  streets. 

There  now  to  hint  who  sails 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  white  villages, 
Scattered  above,  below,  some  in  the  clouds. 
Some  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
And  glittering  through  their  lemon  groves,  announii^ 
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The  region  of  Araalfi.    Then,  half-ftllen, 

A  lonely  watch  tower  on  the  precipice, 

Their  ancient  land-mark,  comet.    Long  may  it  last ; 

And  to  the  seaman  in  a  distant  age, 

Though  now  he  little  thinks  how  large  his  debt. 

Serve  for  their  monument ! 

XIX. 

pjEs-nm. 

Thet  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the.ieai 
Awful. memorials,  but  of  whom  we  know  not  \* 
The  seaman,  pauing,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  buffalo  driver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak, 
Uoints  to  the  work  of  magic  and  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street. 
Temples  of  gods  !  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  various  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
The  brazen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice  ! 
T4n\e  was  perhaps  the  third  was  sought  for  justice ; 
And  here  the  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused ; 
And  here  the  judges  sate,  and  heard,  and  judged. 
All  silent  now ! — as  in  the  ages  past. 
Trodden  under  foot  and  mingled,  dust  with  dust 

Uow  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
While,  by  some  spell  renderM  invisible, 
Or,  if  approach'd,  approach'd  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remainM 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre. 
Waiting  the  appointed  time  !    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right. 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced  ^ 
No  cpmice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus, 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern  ; 
Their  iron-brown  o*erspread  with  brightest  verdure ! 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  grounds—And  am  I  here  at  last  ? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove. 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain  gulfs,  and,  halfway  up. 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  ? 
A  cloudy  region,  bhu:k  and  desolate, 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arm8.t 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
"Mid  broken  fkiezes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts. 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  .so  lately  lost, 
(Turning  to  thee,  divine  philosophy. 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul,)- 
Sail*d  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For.  Athens;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  th«  Pestan  gardens,  slack'd  her  couzse. 

'  On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore^ 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers. 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west. 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory ! — ^Now,  coilM  up 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them ;  the  she-wolf 


«,Tha  temples  of  Pestum,  are  three  in  number;  and 
have  survived,  nearly  nine  centuries,  the  total  destine- 
tjonofthecity.  Tradition  Is  silent  concerning  them;  but 
t^ey  must  have  existed  now  between  two  and  three  thou- 
fland  years. 
^  t  Spartaeus.    See  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Crassw. 


Suckles  her  young  t  and,  as  akme  I  itead. 

In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  dfoients 

Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  covering, 

Hpw  solemn  is  the  stillness !    Nothing  stirs 

Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 

On  the  roygh  pediment  to  sit  and  sing  ; 

Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through^  the  grass. 

And  up  the  fluite4  shaft  with  short  quick  motioB  , 

To  vanish  in  the  cbioky  that  time  has  made. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  Itroad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  li^t, 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries, 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Across  the  innumerable  columns  flung,) 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  toM, 
Led  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place.* 

Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  appear*d. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scattei*d  as  in  scon; 
— And  what  within  them  p  what  but  in  the  nidrt 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  grandev, 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another  ? 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear. 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 

*Tis  said  a  stranger  in  the  days  of  old, 
(Some  say  a  Dorian,  some  a  Sybarite ; 
But  distant  things  are  ever  lost  in  clouds,) 
Tis  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  his  phM^ 
Traced  out  the  site ;  and  Posidonia  rote. 
Severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  god  i 
A  Home/'s  language  murmuring  in  her  streets. 
And  in  her  haven  many  a  mast  from  Tyre. 
Then  came  another,  an  unbidden  guest 
He  knock *d  and  enter'd  with  a  train  in  anus; 
And  all  was  changed,  her  very  name  and  1 
The  Tyrian  merchant,  shipping  at  his  door 
Ivory  and  gold,  and  silk,  and  franldncense, 
SailM  as  before,  but  sailing,  cried, «  For  1 
And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  sung 
PKStum*8  twice-blowing  roses ;  while,  within. 
Parents  and  children  mpum'd— ^and  -eveiy  year 
(*Twas  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival) 
Met  to  give  way  to  tears,  and  once  again, 
Talk'd  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  things  gone  by.t 
At  length  an  Arab  climbM  the  battlements, 
Slaying  the  sleepers  in  the  dead  of  night  i 
And  from  all  eyes  the  glorious  vision  fled ! 
Leaving  a  place  lonely  and  dangerous, 
Where  whom  the  robber  spares,  a  deadlier  Im^ 
Strikes  at  imseen — and  at  a  time  when  joy 
Opens  the  heart,  when  summer  skies  are  bhM, 
And  the  clear  air  is  sp£t  and  delicate  i 
For  then  the  demon  works-^en  with  that  air 
The  thoughtless  wretch  drinks  in  a  subtle  potei 
Lulling  to  sleep ;  and,  when  he  sleeps,  he  dies. 

But  what  are  these  still  standing  in  the  midst / 
The  earth  has  rock'd  beneath ;  the  thunder-stoM 
PassM  through  and  through,  and  left  its  traces  thHt. 
Yet  still  they  stand  as  by  some  unknown  diaitK! 
O,  tl^y  are  nature's  own !  and,  as  allied 
To  the  vast  mountains  and  the  eternal  sea. 
They  want  np  written  history ;  theirs  a  voice 
For  ever  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man  ! 


•  They  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  accMs*, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
t  Athennus,  ziv.  x  The  MaParia. 
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MONTE  CASsnro. 

*•  What  hugs  b^iind  that  curtain  p'*-^  Wooldst 
thouieani? 
If  thou  tit  wise,  thcra  ircraldst  not    Tis  by  some 
Beliered  to  be  his  master-work,  who  look'd 
BejDod  the  grave,  and  on  the  chapel  wall. 
As  tboogh^  the  dajr  were  come,  were  come  and  past, 
Drew  the  last  judgment*— But  the  wisest- ert. 
He  who  in  secret  wrought,  and  gave  it  life. 
For  life  is  surelj  there  and  yisible  change, 
Life,  such  as  none  could  of  himself  impart, 
(Thejr  who  behold  it,  go  not  as  thoy  came. 
But  meditate  for  raanjr  and  many  a  day,) 
Sleeps  in  the  vault  beneath.    We  know  not  much  i^ 
But  what  we  know,  we  will  communicate. 
Tis  in  an  ancient  record  of  the  house ; 
And  may  It  make  thee  tremble,  lest  thou  fall ! 

Once— on  a  Christmas  eye-^«re  yet  the  roof 
lUmg  with  the  hymn  of  the  Nativity, 
There  came  a  stranger  to  the  convent  gate, 
And  askM  admittance  {.  ever  and  anon. 
As  if  he  sought  what  most  he  fear*d  to  find 
Looking  behind  him.    When  within  the  waUs, 
These  walls  so  sacred  and  invtolable, 
Still  did  he  lookbehind  him ;  o|t  and  long, 
With  haggard  ^e,  and  curling,  quivering  Up, 
Catching  at  vacancy.    Between  the  fits. 
For  here,  *tis  said,  he  UngerM  while  he  Uved, 
He  would  diaeourte,  and  with  a  mastery, 
A  chann  by  none  resisted,  none  explain 'd^ 
Unfelt  before ;  but  when  his  cheek  grew  pale. 
All  was  forgotten.    Then,  howe'er  empk>y'd, 
He  would  break  off,  and  start  as  if  he  caught 
A  glimpse  of  something  that  would  not  be  gone 
And  turn  and  gaae,  and  shrink  into  himself, 
As  though  the  fiend  was  there,  and,  face  to  foce, 
Seowl'd  o'er  Us  shoulder. 

Bfost  devout  he  was  i 
Most  unremitting  in.the  aerviees  $ 
Then,  only  then,  untroubled,  unassailM  ;> 
And,  to  beguile  a  melancholy  hour. 
Would  sometimes  exercise  that  noble  art 
He  learnt  in  Fk>rence;  wijth  a  master's  hand, 
As  to  this  day  the  sacristy  attests, 
Pthiting  the  wonders  of  the  Apocalypse. 

At  length  be  sunk  to  rest,  and  in  his  ceH 
Left,  when  he  went,  a  work  hi  secret  done, 
The  portrait,  for  a  portrait  it  must  be. 
That  hangs  behind  the  curtain.    Whence  he  drew, 
None  here  can  doubt  j  for  they  that  come  to  catch 
The  £untest  glimpse— to  catch  it  and  be  gone, 
Gtze  ss  he  gazed,  then  shrink  into  themselves, 
Acting  the  selfsame  part    But  why  »twas  drawn. 
Whether  in  penance,  to  atone  for  guilt. 
Or  to  record  the  anguish  guilt  inflicts. 
Or  hxpiy  to  famittarize  his  mind 
With  what  be  could >not  fly  from,  none  can  say, 
^  none  could  learn  the  burden  of  his  souL"    ' 

XXL 
THE  HABFEB. 
It  was  a  harper,  wandering  with  his  harp, 
^  only  treasure ;  a  m^estie  man. 


*  Michael  Angelo. 


By  time  and  grief  ennobled,  not  subdued  $ 
Though  from  his  height  descending,  day  by  day. 
And,  as  his  upward  look  at  once  betray'd. 
Blind  as  old  Homer.    At  a  fount  be  sate. 
Well-known  to  many  a  weary  traveller ) 
His  little  guide,  a  boy  not  seven  years  old, 
But  grave,  considerate  beyond  his  years, 
Sitting  beside  him.    Each  had  ate  his  crust 
In  silence,  drinking  of  the  virgin  spring  i 
And  now  in  silence,  as  their  custom  was. 
The  sun's  decline  awaited. 

But  the  childr 
Was  worn  with  traveL    Heavy  sleep  weigh'd  down 
His  eyelids ;  and  the  grandsire,  when  we  qune, 
Embolden'd  by  his  love  and  by  his  fear. 
His  fear  lest  night  o'ertake  them  on  the  road. 
Humbly  besought  me  to  convey  them  both 
A  little  onward.    Such  small  services 
Who  can  refuse  ?— Not  I ;  and  him  who  can,^ 
Blest  though  he  be  with  every  earthly  gift, 
I  cannot  envy.    He,  if  wealth  be  his, 
Knows  not  its  uses.    So  from  noon  till  nightie. 
Within  a  crazed  and  tatter'd  vehicle. 
That  yet  display'd,  in  old  emblazonry^ 
A  shield  as  splendid  as  the  Bardi  wear ; 
We  lumber*d  on  together ;  the  old  man 
Beguiling  many  a  league  of  half  its  length. 
When  question'd  the  adventures  of  his  life. 
And  all  the  dangers  he  had  undergone  i 
His  shipwrecks  on  inhospitable  coasts. 
And  his  long,  warfare. 

They  were  bound,  he  said, , 
To  a  great  foir  at  Reggio  ;  and  the  boy, 
Believing  all  the  world  were  to  be  there. 
And  I  among  the  rest,  let  loose  his  tongue. 
And  promised  me  much  pleasure.    His  sb^rt  tnnce. 
Short  as  it  was,  had,  U]|ce  a  charmed  cup. 
Restored  h^  spirit,  and,  a&nn  we  crawrd,^ 
Slow 4M  the  snail,  (my  muleteer  dismounting. 
And  now  his  mules  addressing,  now  his  pipe. 
And  now  Luigi,)  he  pour'd  out  his  heart. 
Largely  repaying  me.    At  length  the  sun     . 
Departed,  setting  in  a  sea  of  gold  i 
And,  as  we  gazed,  he  bade  me  rest  assured 
That  like  the  setting  would  the  rising  be. 

Th^ir  haipr—it  had  a  voice  oracular. 
And  in  the  desert,  in  th^  crowded  street. 
Spoke  wb«n  consulted.    If  the  treb^  chord 
Twanged  shrill  and  clear,  o'er  hill. and  d»le  they^ 

went. 
The  grandsire,  step  by  step,  led  by  the  child 
And  jAot  a  rain-drop  from  -a  passing  cloud 
Eell  on  their  gannents.    Thus  it  spoke  to-day ; 
Inspiring  joy,  and,  in  the  young  one's  mind. 
Brightening  a  path  already  full  of  sunshine. 

xxn. 

THE  FELUCA. 
Day  glimmer'd  $  and  beyond  the  precipice 
^WhiclLmy  mulefollow'd  as  in  love  with  fear, 
Or  as  in  scorn,  yet  more  and  more  inclining 
To  tempt  the  danger  where  it  menaced  most) , 
A  sea  of  vapour  roll'd.    Methought  we  went. 
Along  the  utmost  edge  of  this,  our  world ; 
But  soon  the  suiges  fled,  and  we  descried. 
Nor  dimly,  though  the  lark  was  silent  yet^ 
2  A 
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Thy  gulf,  La  Spezzia.    Ere  the  monung  guo, 
Est  the  first  day-streak,  we  alighted  there  i 
And  not  a  breath,  a  murmur !    Erery  sail 
Slept  in  the  offing.    Yet  along  the  shore 
Great  was  the  stir ;  as  at  the  noontide  hour. 
None  unemployed.    Where  from  its  native  rock 
A  streamlet,  clear  and  full,  ran  to  the  sea. 
The  maidens  knelt  and  sung  as  they  were  wont. 
Washing  their  garments.    Where  it  met  the  tide, 
Sparkling  and  lost,  an  ancient  pinnace  lay 
Keel  upward,  and  the  fagot  blazed,  the  tar 
Fumed  from  the  caldron ;  while,  beyond  the  fort. 
Whither  I  wander'd,  step  by  step  led  on, 
The  fishers  dragged  their  net,  the  fish  within 
At  every  heave  fluttering  and  full  of  life^ 
At  every  heave  striking  their  silver  fins 
^Gainst  the  dark  meshes. 

Soon  a  boatman's  shout 
Re-echoed ;  and  red  bonnets  on  the  beach. 
Waving,  recall'd  me.    We  embark'd,  and  left 
That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Genoa  reign*d, 
A  hundred  galleys  shelter'd — in  the  day. 
When  lofty  spirits  met,  and,  deck  to  deck, 
Doria,  Pisani  fought ;  that  narrow  field 
Ample  enough  for  glory.    On  we  went, 
Ruflling  with  many  an  oar  the  crystalline  sea, 
On  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
In  silence — underneath  a  mountain  ridge, 
Untamed,  untameable,  reflecting  round 
The  saddest  purple ;  nothing  to  be  seen 
Of  life  or  culture,  save  where,  at  the  foot. 
Some  village  and  its  church,  a  scanty  line. 
Athwart  the  wave  gleam'd  faintly.    Fear  of  ill 
Narrow'd  our  course,  fear  of  the  hurricane. 
And  that  yet  greater  scourge,  the  crafty  Moor, 
Who,  like  a  tiger  prowling  for  his  prey. 
Springs  and  is  gone,  and  on  the  adverse  coast 
{Where  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  Algiers 
Forge  fetters,  and  white  turbans  on  the  mole 
Gather,  whene'er  the  crescent  comes  displayed 
Over  the  cross)  his  human  merchandise 
To  many  a  curious,  many  a  cruel  eye 
Exposes.    Ah,  how  oft  where  now  the  sun 
Slept  on  the  shore,  have  ruthless  cimeters 
Fksh'd  through  the  lattice,  and  a  swarthy  crew 
Dragg'd  forth,  ere  long  to  number  them  for  sale, 
Ere  long  to  part  them  in  their  agony. 
Parent  and  child !    How  oft  where  now  we  rode 
Over  the  billow,  has  a  wretched  son. 
Or  yet  more  wretched  sire,  grown  gray  in  chains, 
Labour'd,  his  hands  upon  the  oar,  his  eyes 
Upon  the  land— the  land,  that  gave  him  birth ; 
And,  as  he  gazed,  his  homestall  through  his  tears 
Fondly  imagined  j  when  a  Christian  ship 
Of  war  appearing  in  her  bravery, 
A  voice  in  anger  cried, "  Use  all  your  strength !" 
But  when,  ah  when,  do  they  that  can,  forbear 
To  crush  the  unresisting  f    Strange,  that  men. 
Creatures  so  frail,  so  soon,  alas !  to  die. 
Should  have  the  power,  the  will  to  make  this  world 
A  dismal  prison-house,  and  life  itself. 
Life  in  its  prime,  a  burden  and  a  curSe 
To  him  who  never  wrong'd  them!    Who  that 

breathes 
Would  not,  when  first  he  heard  it,  turn  away 
As  from  a  tafe  monstrous,  incredible  f 


Surely  a  sense  of  our  raortility, 
A  consciousness  how  soon  we  ihall  be  gone. 
Or,  if  we  linger-rbut  a  few  short  years- 
How  sure  to  look  upon  our  brother*!  grave. 
Should  of  itself  incline  to  pity  and  love. 
And  prompt  us  rather  to  assist,  relieve. 
Than  aggravate  the  evils  each  is  heir  to. 

At  length  the  day  departed,  and  the  mooa 
Rose  like  another  sun,  illumining 
Waten  and  woods  and  cloud-«apt  promoDtDcio, 
Glades  for  a  hermit's  cell,  a  lady's  bower, 
Scenes  of  elysium,  such  as  night  alone 
Reveals  below,  nor  often — scenes  that  fled 
As  at  the  waving  of  a  wizard's  wand, 
And  left  behind  them,  as  their  parting  gift, 
A  thousand  nameless  odours.    All  was  still; 
And  now  the  nightingale  her  song  pour'd  ibrth 
In  such  a  torrent  of  heartfelt  delight. 
So  fast  it  flow'd,  her  tongue  so  voluble, 
As  if  she  thought  her  bearers  would  be  gone 
Ere  half  was  told.    Twas  where  in  the  BordHTMlv 
Still  unassail'd  and  unassailable, 
Thy  pharos,  Genoa,  first  display'd  itself. 
Burning  in  stillness  on  its  craggy  seat; 
That  guiding  star,  so  oft  the  only  one. 
When  those  now  glowing  in  the  azure  vaalt 
Are  dark  and  silent    'Twas  where  o'er  the  sn* 
For  we  were  now  within  a  cable's  length, 
Delicious  gardens  hung ;  green  galleries. 
And  marble  terraces  in  many  a  flight, 
And  fairy  arches  flung  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
Wildering,  enchanting ;  and,  above  them  all, 
A  palace,  such  as  somewhere  in  the  east. 
In  Zenastan  or  Araby  the  blest. 
Among  its  golden  groves  and  fruits  of  gold. 
And  fountains  scattering  rainbows  in  the  in, 
Rose,  when  Aladdin  rubb'd  the  wondrous  Impi 
Such,  if  not  fairer ;  and,  when  we  shot  by, 
A  scene  of  revelry,  in  long  array 
The  windows  blazing.    But  we  now  approachV 
A  city  far  renown 'd  ;*  and  wonder  ceased. 

XXIU. 

GENOA. 

This  house  was  Andrea  Doria's.    Here  he  Vndi 
And  here  at  eve  relaxing,  when  ashore. 
Held  many  a  pleasant,  many  a  grave  diicoimt 
With  them  tlut  sought  him,  walking  to  and  &o 
As  on  his  deck.  .'Tis  less  in  length  and  bntAk 
Than  many  a  cabin  in  a  ship  of  war  ( 
But  'tis  of  marble,  and  at  once  inspires 
The  reverence  due  to  ancient  dignity. 

He  left  it  for  a  better ;  and  tis  now 
A  house  of  trade,  the  meanest  merchandise 
Cumbering  its  floon.    Yet,  fallen  as  it  is, 
'TIS  still  the  noblest  dwelling'— even  in  GcDPa! 
And  hadst  thou,  Andrea,  lived  there  to  the  M    j 
Thou  hadst  done  well ;  for  there  is  that  witMil' 
That  in  the  wall,  which  monarchs  could  not  |^  ■ 
Nor  thou  take  with  thee,  that  which  says  aloa^ 
It  was  thy  country's  gift  to  her  deliverer. 

'TIS  in  the  heart  of  Genoa,  (he  who  comet, 
Must  come  on  foot,)  and  in  a  place  of  stir  ( 
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Med  on  their  daily  budDCst,  early  and  Ute, 
Thronging  thy  veiy  threshold.    Bnt  when  there, 
Thon  wert  among  thy  fellow  citiieens. 
Thy  dnldien,  for  they  hail'd  thee  at  their  sire ; 
And  oa  a  spot  thou  must  have  loTod,  for  there. 
Calling  tbem  round,  tlyia  gayest  them  more  than 

Mfe, 
Giring  what  lost,  makes  life  not  worth  the  keeping. 
Tboe  flioa  didst  do  indeed  an  act  dirine  i 
Nor  cooldst  thou  leave  thy  door  or  enter  in. 
Without  a  blessing  on  thee. 

Thou  art  now 
Again  among  them.    Thy  brare  mariners. 
They  Who  had  fought  so  often  by  thy  side. 
Staining  the  mountain  billows,  bore  thee  back; 
And  thou  art  sleeping  in  thy  funeral  chamber. 
Thine  was  a  glorious  course ;  but  couldst  thou 
there, 
Cbd  ia  thy  cere-cloth — in  that  silent  vault. 
Where  thou  art  gather'd  to  thy  ancestors* 
Open  thy  secret  heart  and  tell  us  all, 
Then  should  we  hear  thee  with  a  sigh  confess, 
A  sigh  how  heavy,  that  thy  happiest  hours 
Were  pass'd  before  these  sacred  walls  were  left. 
Before  the  ocean  wave  thy  wealth  reflected, 
And  pomp  and  power  drew  envy,  stirring  up 
Th*  ambitious  man,*  that  in  a  perilous  hour 
Fell  from  the  plank. 

AFABEWELL.t 

Avn  now  farewell  to  Italy — perhaps 
For  ever !    Yet,  methinks,  I  could  not  go, 
I  coold  not  leave  it,  were  it  mine  to  say, 
•Farewell  for  ever!" 

Many  a  courtesy. 
That  sought  no  recompense,  and  met  with  none 
But  in  the  swell  of  heart  with  which  it  came, 
Have  I  experienced ;  not  a  cabin  door. 
Go  where  I  would,  but  open'd  with  a  smile ; 
Fiom  the  first  hour,  when,  in  my  long  descent. 
Strange  perfumes  roee,  as  if  to  welcome  me. 
From  flowers  that  minister*d  like  unseen  spirits ; 
From  the  first  hour,  when  vintage  songs  broke  forth, 
A  grateful  earnest,  and  the  southern  lakes, 
Bazzlingly  bri^t,  unfolded  at  my  feet ; 
They  Out  receive  the  cataracts,  and  ere  long 
Dismiss  them,  but  how  changed— onward  to  roll 
From  age  to  age  ki  silent  msjesty. 
Blessing  the  natioM,  and  reflecting  round 
The  gladness  they  inspire. 

Gentle  or  mde. 
No  scene  of  life  but  has  contributed 
Ifbch  to  remembei^-^rom  the  Polesine, 
Where,  when  the  south  wind  btows,  and  ekmdB  on 


GaOer  and  fall,  the  peasant  freights  his  bark, 
Mbdful  to  migrate  when  the  king  of  floods^ 
Visits  his  humble  dwelling,  and  the  keel, 
Slswly  ufHifted  over  field  and  fence. 
Floats  on  a  world  of  waters— from  that  low. 
That  level  region,'  where  no  echo  dwells. 
Or,  if  she  comes,  comes  in  her  saddest  plight. 
Hoarse,  inarticulate    on  to  where  the  path 
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Is  lost  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  to  breathe 
Is  to  inhale  distemper,  if  not  death ; 
Where  the  wild  boar  retreats,  when  hunten  chafe. 
And,  when  the  day-star  flames,  the  bufllalo  herd. 
Afflicted,  plunge  into  the  stagnant  pool, 
Nothing  discem*d  amid  the  water  leaves. 
Save  here  and  there  the  likeness  of  a  head, 
Savage,  uncouth ;  where  none  in  human  shape 
Come,  save  the  herdsman,  levelling  his  length 
Of  lance  with  many  a  cry,  or,  Tartar-like, 
Urging  his  steed  along  the  distant  hill 
As  from  a  danger.    There,  but  not  to  rest, 
I  traveird  many  a  dreary  league,  nor  tum*d 
(Ah  then  least  willing,  as  who  had  not  been  ?) 
When  in  the  south,  against  the  azure  sky,. 
Three  temples  rose  in  soberest  majesty. 
The  wondrous  work  of  some  heroic  race.* 

But  now  a  long  farewell !    Oft,  while  I  live. 
If  once  again  in  England,  once  again 
In  my  own  chimney  nook,  as  night  steals  on. 
With  half  shut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinks. 
While  the  wind  blusters,  and  the  pelting  rain 
Clatters  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences  I  met  with  here. 
And  wander  in  elysium ;  many  a  note 
Of  wildest  melody,  magician-like^ 
Awakening,  such  as  the  Calabrtan  horn. 
Along  the  mountain  side,  when  all  is  still. 
Pours  forth  at  folding  time }  and  many  a  chant. 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  at  midnight  flows 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  harmonies 
Break  the  deep  silence  of  thy  glens,  La  Cava ; 
To  him  who  lingers  there  with  listening  ear. 
Now  lost  and  now  descending  as  from  heaven  ! 
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Hence,  to  the  realms  of  night,  dire  demon,  hence  I 
Thy  chain  of  adamant  can  bind 
That  little  world,  the  human  mind. 
And  sink  its  noblest  powers  to  impotence. 
Wake  the  lion's  loudest  roar. 
Clot  his  shaggy  mane  with  gore. 
With  flashing  fury  bid  his  eyeballs  shine } 
Meek  is  his  savage,  sullen  soul,  to  thine  f 
Thy  touch,  thy  deadening  touch  has  steePd  the 

breast. 
Whence,  through  her  April  shower,  soft  pity 

smiled} 
Has  closed  the  heart  each  godlike  virtue  bless'd. 
To  all  the  silent  pleadings  of  his  child.^ 
At  thy  command  he  plants  the  dagger  deep,. 
At  thy  command  exults,  though  nature  bids  him 
weep! 

1.2. 
When,  with  a  frown  that  froie  the  peopled  earth,§ 
Thou  dartedst  thy  huge  head  from  high. 
Night  waved  her  banners  o*er  the  sky, 
And,  brooding,  gave  her  shapeless  shadows  birth. 


*  The  temples  of  PvsUm. 
t  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 


t  Written  in  early  youth. 
§LucreUus,L63. 
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Rocking  on  the  billowy  air. 
Ha !  what  withering  phantoms  glare ! 
As  blows  the  blast  with  many  a  sudden  swell. 
At  each  dead  pause,  what  shrill-toned  voices  yell  .* 
The  sheeted  spectre,  rising  from  the  tomb. 
Points  to  the  murderer's  stab,  and  shudders  by  | 
In  every  grove  is  felt  a  heavier  gloom, 
That  veils  its  genius  from  the  vulgar  eye : 
The  spirit  of  the  water  rides  the  storm, 
And,  through  the  mist,  reveals  the  terrors  of  his 
form. 

1.3. 
O'er  solid  seas,  where  winter  reigns* 
And  holds  each  mountain  wave  in  chains. 
The  fur->clad  savage,  ere  he  guides  his  deer 
By  glistering  starlight  through  the  snow. 
Breathes  softly  in  her  wondering  ear 
£ach  potent  spell  thou  badest  him  know. 
By  thee  inspired,  on  India's  sands. 
Full  in  the  sun  the  Brahmin  stands  ; 
And,  while  the  panting  tigress  hies 
To  quench  her  fever  in  the  stream. 
His  spirit  laughs  in  agonies, 
iBmit  by  the  scorchings  of  the  noontide  beam. 

Mark  who  mounts  the  sacred  pyre,* 
Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest  t 
She  hurls  the  torch !  she  fans  the  fire ! 

To  die  is  to  be  blest  t 
She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more. 
And,  sighing,  sinks  !  but  sinks  to  soar. 
O'ershadowing  Scotia's  desert  coast. 

The  sisters  sail  in  dusky  state,t 
And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  in  tempests  tost. 
Weave  tJie  airy  web  of  fate ; 
While  the  lone  shepherd,  near  theshipless  main,^ 
Sees  o'er  her  hills  advance  the  long-drawn  funeral 
train. 

n.  1. 

Thou  spakest,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glow'd. 

£ach  unhewn  mass  of  living  stone 

Was  clad  in  horrors  not  its  own, 
And  at  its  base  the  trembling  nations  bow'd. 

Giant  Error,  darkly  grand, 

Grasp'd  the  globe  with  iron  hand. 
Circled  with  seats  of  bliss,  the  lord  of  light 
Saw  prostrate  worlds  adore  his  golden  height 
The  statue,  waking  with  immortal  powers,^ 
Springs  from  its  parent  earth,  and  shakes  the 

spheres ; 
Th'  indignant  pyramid  sublimely  towers. 
And  braves  the  efforts  of  a  host  of  years. 
Sweet  music  breathes  her  soul  into  the  wind ; 
And  bright-eyed  painting  stamps  the  image  of  the 
mind. 

II.  2. 
Eound  their  rude  ark  old  Egypt's  sorcerers  rise  ! 

A  timbrell'd  anthem  swells  the  gale. 

And  bids  the  god  of  thunders  hail  ;| 
With  lowings  loud  the  captive  god  replies. 

•  The  funeral  rite  of  the  Hindoos. 

t  The  fates  of  the  northern  mythology.  See  Mallet's 
AnUquhies. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  Second-sight. 

§  See  that  fine  description  of  the  sudden  animation  of 
the  PalUdium.  in  the  Second  book  of  the  JEneid 

II  The  bun,  Apis. 


Clouds  of  incense  woo  thy  smile. 
Scaly  monardi  of  the  Nile  !* 
But  ah!  whatmjrriads  claim  the  bended  knee! 
Go,  count  the  bitty  drops  that  swell  the  so. 
Proud  land !  what  tye  can  trace  thy  mystk  tore^ 
Lock'd  up  in  chancters  as  dark  as  night  ^ 
What  eye  those  long,  long  labyrinths  due  ex- 

plore,§ 
To  which  the  parted  soul  oft  wings  her  fli^; 
Again  to  visit  her  coU  xst^  of  clay, 
Charm'd  with  perennial  sweets,  and  smiliBg  it 
decay. 

n.3. 

On  yon  hoar  summit,  mildly  bri^t| 
With  purple  etherl  liquid  light, 

High  o'er  the  world,  the  white-robed  magi  g» 
On  dazzling  bursts  of  heavenly  fire ; 
Start  at  each  blike,  portentous  blaze. 
Each  flame  that  flits  with  adverse  spire. 
But  say,  what  sotmds  my  ear  invade 
From  Delphi's  venerable  shade  P 
The  temple  rocks,  the  laurel  waves ! 
«  The  god  !  the  god !"  the  sibyl  cries.1 
Her  figure  swells,  she  foams,  she  raves ! 

Her  figure  swells  to  more  than  mortal  sixe ! 
Streams  of  rapture  roll  along. 
Silver  notes  ascend  the  skies : 

Wake,  echo,  wake  and  d^tch  the  song, 
0  catch  it,  ere  it  dies  .* 

The  sibyl  speaks,  the  dream  is  o'er, 

The  holy  harpings  charm  no  more. 

In  vain  she  checks  the  god's  control; 
His  madding  spirit  fills  her  frame. 

And  moulds  the  features  of  her  soul. 
Breathing  a  prophetic  flame. 

The  cavern  frowns  I  its  hundred  months  mekw ! 
And  in  the  thunder'^  voice,  the  &te  of  m^ 
flows ! 

UL  i. 
Mona,  thy  Druid  rites  awake  the  dead ! 
Rites  thy  brown  oaks  would  neVer  dare 
E'en  whisper  to  the  idle  air ; 
Bites  that  have  chainM  old  ocean  oo  lus  b^ 
Shiver'd  by  thy  piercing  glance. 
Pointless  falls  the  heroS  lance, 
l^hy  magic  bids  th'  imperial  eagle  fly,** 
And  blasts  the  laureafe  wreath  of  victoiy. 
Hark !  the  bard^  soul  insfdres  the  vocal  rtnB|7 
At  every  pause  dread  silence  liovert  oVr: 
While  murky  night  sails  round  on  raven  viof* 
Deepening  the  tempests  howl,  the  tsfteirt'» 

roat; 
Chased  by  the  mom  frOto  Snowdon  1  awfsl  *«»*• 
Where  late  she  sate  and  scowlM  on  the  blsck  «»t« 
below. 


♦  The  ciV)Codlle.  ^^ 

t  According  to  an  ancient  pit)Teri>,k  was  Issi •** 
in  Egypt  to  find  a  god  than  a  man. 

t  The  hieroglyphics. 

§  The  caucombe.  ^^ 

II  "  The  Persians,"  says  Herodotus,  "  have  no  va^ 
altars,  or  statues.  They  sacrifice  on  the  tops  <rf*«"^ 
est  mounulns."    1. 131. 

H  JEn.  VI.  46,  etc. 

•♦  See  Tacitos,  1.  xlv.  c  29. 
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IIL2. 
1j>9  ateel-clad  war  his  goifeoos  standard  sears  ! 

The  red  cross  jqnadront  Jnadljr  n^,* 

And  mow  thwygfc  infancjr  and  age  $ 
Then  kiss  the  sabered  dost  and  melt  in  tears. 

Veiling  from  the  eye  of  day. 

Penance  dreams  her  life  away  % 
In  cloister'^  solitude  she  sits  and  sighs, 
Whileirom  each  shrine  still,  small  responses  rise. 
Hear,  with  what  jMartfelt  beat,  the  midnight  bf  11 
Swings  its  slow  summons  through  the  hollow 

pile! 
The  weak,  wan  TOtarist  leaves  her  twilight  cell, 
T6  walk,  with  taper  dim,  the  winding  aisle ; 
Witii  choral  chantings  Tainly  io  aspire, 
Bfyood  this  nether  sphere,  on  rapturp*?  wing  of  fire. 

ra.s. 

Lord  of  each  pang  the  nerves  can  feel. 
Hence  with  the  nek  and  reeking  wheel. 
Fsitii  lifts  the  soul  above  this  little  balj ! 
WhUe  gleaips  of  glo^r  open  round, 
And  circlii^  choirs  of  angels  call, 
Canst  thou,  with  all  tby  terrors  crownM, 
Hope  to  obscure  that  latent  spark. 
Destined  to  shine  when  suns  are  dark  ? 
Thy  triumphs  fease !  through  every  land. 
Hark  I  Imth  proclaims,  thy  triumphs  cease ! 
Her  heavenly  foim,  with  gtowing  hand. 
Benignly  points  to  piety  and  peace. 
FlttdtM  with  youth,  her  kwks  impart 

Each  fine  fieeling  as  it  flows  | 
Her  voice  the  echo  of  a  heart 

Pure  as  the  mountain  snows  t 
Celestia]  transports  round  her  play 
And  softly,  sweetly  die  aivay. 
She  smiles- !  and  where  is  now  the  cloud 

That  blacken'd  o'er  tby  baleful  reign  ? 
Grim  darkness  furls  his  leaden  shroud, 

Shrinking  from  her  glance  In  vain. 
Her  touch  unlocks  the  day-spring  from  above, 
And  k> !  it  visits  man  with  beams  of  light  and  love. 


VERSE« 
wmrrrzir  to  be  spoxzif  by  ms.  sn>DOiis.t 

Tes,  *tis  the  pulse  of  life !  jQyiears  were  vain ; 
I  wikd,  J  bceathe,  and  am  .myself  again. 
Still  in  this  nether  world ;  no  seraph  yet ! 
Hor  walks  my  spirit,  when  the  sun  is  set, 
With  troubled  step  to  haunt  the  fatal  board, 
Wheie  I  died  last— by  poison  or  the  sword ; 
Bhnching  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of  night, 
Done  here  so  oft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light 

—To  drop  all  metaphor,  that  little  bell 
CallMback  reality,  and  broke  the  spell. 
Ho  heroine  claims  your  tears  with  tragic  tone ; 
•A  veiy  woman — scarce  restrains  her  own ! 


*  This  mnarkable  eTent  happened  at  t}ie  dege  and 
Mck  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Matth.  Paris,  p^M. 

t  AfUr  a  tfagady,  paddmed  (hr  bar  baneit,  at  the 
Thattra  RoTal  in  Drury-lana,  4pnl  27, 17». 
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Can  she,  with  fiction,  charm  the  cheated  mind. 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  part  assign*<l  ? 
Ah  no !  she  scorns  the  trappings  of  her  art; 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the  heart 

But,  ladies,  say,  must  I  alone  unmask  ? 
Is  here  no  other  actress  ?  let  me  ask. 
Believe  me,  those,  who  best  the  heart  dissect, 
Know  every  woman  studies  stage  eflect 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills, 
As  instinct  teaches,  or  as  huniour  wills ; 
And  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls, 
Acts  in  the  drama  till  the  curtain  falls. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  swells 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  sDlden  bells ! 
To  play  in  ptuitomime  is  then  the  rage. 
Along  the  carpet's  many-colour'd  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavour. 
Now  here,  now  there — ^in  noise  and  mischief  evert 
A  school-girl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in  papers. 
And  mimics  father's  gout,  and  mother^  vapours ; 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances ; 
Playful  at  churob,  and  serious  when  she  dances  ( 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes. 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows ; 
Terror  of  caj)s,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notions ! 
A  romp !  that  longest  of  perpetus^  npotions ! 
^Till  tamed  and  tortured  into  foreign  graces. 
She  sports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places ; 
And  with  blue,  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fai\. 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 
Too  soon  a  flirt,  approach  her  and  she  fliesj 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated,  si^{ 
Pla3rs  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice ; 
TiU  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 
Her  phidence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain'd. 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain'd ! 

Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a  wife. 
With  all  the  dear,  distracting  cares  of  life  $ 
A  thousand  cards  a  day  at  doors  to  leave. 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive  $ 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire, 
With  nightly  blaze  set  Portland-place  on  fire ; 
Snatch  half  a  glimpse  at  concert,  opera,  ball, 
A  meteor,  traced  by  none,  though  seen  by  all ; 
And,  when  her  shatter'd  nerves  forbid  to  roam. 
In  very  spleen — rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 

Last,  the  gray  dowager,  in  ancient  flounces, 
With  snuflT  and  spectacles  the  age  denounces  j 
Boasts  how  the  sires  of  this  degenerate  isle 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duell'd  for  a  smHe^ 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sips,  with  scandal  i 
With  modem  belles  eternal  wufare  wages. 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamour  from  their  cages  ; 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all. 
Like  some  old  ruin,  **  nodding  to  its  fall !" 

Thus  woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exits 
Not  least  an  actress,  when  she  least  suspects  it 
Yet  nature  6ft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot. 
Each  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretenc;^  forgot  $ 
Full  oft,  with  energy  that  scorns  control. 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul ; 
Unlocks  each  thought  chain'd  down  by  coward  art. 
And  to  full  day  the  latent  passions  start ! 
— ^And  she,  whose  first,  best  wish  is  your  applause. 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truth  she  draws. 
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Bom  on  the  tU^e — through  every  shifting  icenc. 
Obscure  or  bright,  tempestuous  or  serene, 
Still  has  your  smile  her  trembling  spirit  fired ! 
And  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  like  these  inspired  ? 
Thus  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings. 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  unmeaning  things  ! 
To  you,  unchecked,  each  genuine  feeling  flows  i 
For  all  that  life  endears — to  you  she  owes. 


ON 


ASLEEP. 


Sleep  on,  and  dream  of  hetven  »  while. 
Though  shut  so  close  thy  laughing  eyee , 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs  !— 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks. 
And  mantle  o'er  her  neck  of  snow. 
Ah,  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speaks 
What  most  I  wish — and  fear  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps ! 
Her  fair  hands  folded  on  her  breast. 
— ^And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps ! 
A  seraph  in  the  realms  of  rest ! 

Sleep  on  secure !    Above  control, 
Thy  thoughts  belong  to  heaven  and  thee ! 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 
Remain  within  its  sanctuary ! 


TO 


Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly ; 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away. 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

O,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh, 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 


FROM  EURIPIDES. 

There  is  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rock. 
The  village  girls,  singing  wild  madrigals. 
Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waters  clear, 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.     There  first  I  saw 

her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  full  of  fire, 
Twas  heaven  to  look  upon ;  and  her  sweet  voice. 
As  tonable  as  harp  of  many  strings, 
At  once  spoke  joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul ! 

Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  murmuring  bees  i 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  tmaU  birds  build  there;  and,  at  summer 

noon, 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers, 
As  in  the  shining  grass  she  sate  conceal'd, 
SiDftoktnelf    •  •  • 


CAPTIVITY. 

Caoed  in  old  woods,  whose  reverend  echoes  wak 
When  the  hem  screams  along  the  dbtant  lake. 
Her  Uttle  heart  oft  flutters  to  be  free. 
Oft  sighs  to  turn  the  unrelenting  key. 
In  vain  !  the  nurse  that  rusted  relic  wears. 
Nor  moved  by  gold — nor  to  be  moved  by  teats ; 
And  terraced  walls  their  black  reflection  throw 
On  the  green  mantled  moat  that  sleeps  bekm. 


THE  SAILOR. 

The  sailor  sighs  as  sinks  his  native  shore. 
As  all  its  lessening  turrets  bluely  fade ; 
He  climbs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eye  once  moic. 
And  busy  fancy  fondly  lends  her  aid. 

Ah !  now  each  dear,  domestic  scene  be  knew, 
Recall'd  and  cherish 'd  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Charms  with  the  magic  of  a  moonlight  view ; 
Its  colours  mellow'd,  not  impair'd,  by  time. 

Trae  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  heart. 
Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  stomy  main ; 
Thb,  the  last  wish  that  would  with  life  depart. 
To  see  the  smile  of  her  he  loves  again. 

When  mom  first  faintly  draws  her  silver  Uim, 
Or  eve's  gray  cloud  descends  to  drink  the  wave  i 
When  sea  and  sky  in  midnight  darkness  join. 
Still,  still  he  views  the  parting  look  she  gave. 

Her  gentle  spirit,  lightly  hovering  o'er. 
Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to  pole  | 
And  when  the  beating  billows  Tonad  him  roar, 
Whispers  sweet  hope  to  soothe  his  troubled  sooL 

Carved  is  her  name  in  many  a  spicy  gxove, 
Li  many  a  plantain  forest,  waving  widei 
Where  dusky  youths  in  painted  plumage  rove, 
And  giant  palms  o'erarch  the  golden  tide. 

But  lo,  at  last  he  comes  with  crowded  sail ! 
Lo,  o'er  the  cliff  what  eager  figures  bend ! 
And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  swell  the  pik  - 
In  each  he  hears  the  welcome  of  a  friend. 

— 'TIS  she,  *tis  she  herself !  she  waves  her  hiod! 
Soon  is  the  anchor  cast,  the  canvass  furlM ; 
Soon  through  the  whitening  suige  be  spriagi  ^ 

land, 
And  clasps  the  maid  he  singled  from  the  world. 


TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 


Immuta  manet ;  multoaque  nepotea, 

Multir  virCUn  vol  vena  durando  sncula,  vInciL— Virf 


RouiTD  thee,  alas,  no  shadows  move ! 
From  thee  no  sacred  murmurs  breathe  ! 
Yet  within  thee,  thyself  a  grove. 
Once  did  the  eagle  scream  above. 
And  the  wolf  howl  bentath. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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There  once  the  steel-clad  knight  reclined, 
His  nble  plumage  tempest  toss'd ; 
And,  aa  tbit  death-bell  smote  the  wind. 
From  towers  long  fled  by  human  kind 

His  brow  the  hero  crossM ! 
Then  culture  came,  and  dajrs  serene ; 
And  Tillage  sports,  and  garlands  gay. 
Fall  many  a  pathway  crossM  the  green ; 
And  maids  and  shepherd  youths  were  seen 

To  celebrate  the  May. 
Father  of  many  a  forest  deep. 
Whence  many  a  nary  thunder  fraught 
Erst  in  thy  acorn-cells  asleep. 
Soon  destined  o*er  the  world  to  sweep. 

Opening  new  spheres  of  thought ! 
Wont  in  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell. 
The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise ; 
And,  planting  there  the  guardian  spell, 
8nng  forth,  the  dreadful  pomp  to  sweR 

Of  human  sacrifice ! 
Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bare 
Now  straggle  in  the  evening  sky ; 
And  the  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
On  the  long  corse  that  shivers  tber» 

Of  him  who  came  to  die ! 


TO  TWO  SISTERS.* 

Will  may  yon  sit  within,  and,  fond  of  grief. 
Look  in  each  otiier'S  ftet,  and  melt  in  tears. 
Well  may  you  shun  all  counsel,  all  relief. 
0,  she  was  great  in  mind,  though  young  in  years ! 
Changed  is  that  lovely  countenance,  which  shed 
light  when  she  spoke,  and  kindled  sweet  surprise. 
As  o»er  her  frame  each  warm  emotion  spread, 
Play»d  round  her  lips,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 
Those  lips  so  pure,  that  moved  but  to  persuade. 
Still  to  the  last  enliven'd  and  endear'd. 
Those  eyes  at  once  her  secret  soul  convey'd. 
And  ever  beam*d  deHght  when  you  appear'd. 
Tet  has  she  fled  the  life  of  bliss  below. 
That  youthful  hope  in  bright  perspective  drew  ^ 
Ftlse  were  the  tints  *  false  as  the  feverish  glow 
That  o*er  her  burning  cheek  distemper  threw  ! 
And  now  in  joy  she  dwells,  in  gk>ry  moves .' 
(Glory  and  joy  reserved  for  you  to  share.) 
Fir,  far  more  blest  in  blessing  those  she  loves 
Than  they,  alas  !  unconscious  of  her  eare^ 


ON  A  TEAR. 

0 !  THAT  the  ehymist's  magic  art 
Could  crystall^  this  sacred  treasure  t 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 
The  littie  brilliant,  ere  it  fell. 
Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe's  eye  $ 
Then,  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell — 
The  spring  of  sensibility ! 


*0n  the  death  of  a  younger  Bitter.. 


Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  l^ht ! 
In  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  shine ; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright. 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 
Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 
Who  ever  fly'st  to  bring  relief. 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  love  or  pity,  joy  or  grief. 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  age ; 
Thou  charm'st  in  fancy's  idle  dream. 
In  reason's  philosophic  page. 
That  very  law*  which  moulds  a  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source. 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  pkmets  in  their  course. 


TO  A  VOICE  THAT  HAD  BEEN  LOST.t 

Vane,  quid  aflbctas  frclemmihi  ponere,  pictor  1 

ACris  et  lingiuB  sum  filia; 

Et,  si  vis  similem  pingere,  pfaige  sonqnL~lir»onftw. 

Once  more,  enchantress  of  the  soul. 
Once  more  we  hail  thy  soft  control. 
—Yet  whither,  whither  didst  thou  fly  ? 
To  what  bright  region  of  the  sky  ? 
Say,  in  what  distant  star  to  dwell  ? 
(Of  other  worlds  thou  seem'st  to  tell) 
Or  trembling,  fluttering  here  below. 
Resolved  and  unresolved  to  go, 
In  secret  didst  thou  stifl  impart 
Thy  rsptures  to  the  pure  in  heart  ? 

Perhaps  to  many  a  desert  shore. 
Thee,  in  his  rage,  the  tempest  bore  ; 
Thy  brokra  murmurs  swept  along, 
'Mid  echoes  yet  untuned  by  song ; 
Arrested  in  the  realms  of  frost,  ' 

Or  in  the  wilds  of  ether  lost 

Far  happier  thou  !  twas  thine  to  soar 
Careering  on  the  winged  wind. 
Thy  triumphs  who  shall  dare  explore  ^ 
Suns  and  their  systems  left  behind. 
No  tract  of  space,  no  distant  star. 
No  shock  of  elements  at  war. 
Did  thee  detain.    Thy  wing  of  fire 
Bore  thee  amidst  the  cherub-choir ; 
And  there  a  while  to  thee  twas  given 
Once  more  that  voice|  beloved  to  join. 
Which  taught  thee  first  a  flight  divine. 
And  nursed  thy  infant  years,  with  many  a  strain^ 

from  heaven ! 


FROM  A  GREEK  EPIGRAM. 

While  on  thecliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels. 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  joys  recall. 
See,  to'the  last,  last  verge  her  infant  steals  * 
O  fly— yet  stir  not,  speak  not,*  lest  it  fall. 
Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare. 
And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 


*  The  law  of  gravlution. 
tMrs.  Sheridan's. 


tin  the  winter  of  180^ 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  STATUE  OF  HERCULES, 
COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  TORSO. 

Akd  dost  thou  still,  thou  mass  of  breathing  ftone, 
(Thy  giant  limbs  to  night  and  chaos  hurl*d,) 
Still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world  $ 
Surviving  all,  majestic  and  alone  .' 
What  though  the  spirits  of  the  north,  that  swept 
Rome  from  tAe  earth,  when  in  lier  ponlp  rtie  slept. 
Smote  thee  with  fury,  and  thy  headless  truhk 
Peep  in  the  dust  *mid  tower  and  templ6  sunk ; 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  'twas  thine  to  rise. 
Still,  still  unquellM  thy  glorious  energies  f 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conversing,  caught* 
Bright  revelations  of  the  good  they  sought  i 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spellt  in  secret  giveA, 
To  draw  down  gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  heaven ! 


TO- 


Ah  !  little  thought  she,  when,  with  mild  delight, 
By  many  a  torrent's  shining  track  she  flew. 
When  mountain-glens  and  caverns  full  of  night 
O'er  her  young  mind  divine  enchantment  threw. 

That  in  her  veins  a  secret  horror  slept, 
That  her  light  footsteps  should  be  heard  no  more, 
That  she  sttould  die-Mior  watch'd,  tlas !  nor  wept 
By  thee,  unconsdbus-of  the  pangs  she  bore. 

Yet  round  her  couch  indulgent  fancy  drew 
The  kindred  forms  her  closing  eye  required^ 
There  didst  thou  stand — ^there,  with  the  smile  she 

knew, 
She  moved  her  lips  to  bless  thee,  and  expired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes }  still,  still  the  same 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by  ! 
To  thee,  how  changed !  comes  as  she  ever  came 
Health  on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  in  her  ejre ! 

Nor  less,  less  oil,  as  on  that  day,  appears, 
When  lingering,  as  prophetic  of  the  truth. 
By  the  way-side  she  shed  her  parting  1 
For  ever  fovely  in  fhe  light  of  youth  f 


WRITTEN  IN  A  SICK  CHAMBER. 

TanuB,  in  that  bed  so  closely  ctlrtafo'd  rbftnd. 
Worn  to  a  shade,  and  wan  with  slow  decay, 
A  lather  sleeps  !    0  hnsh'd  be  every  sound ! 
Soft  may  we  breathe  the  midnight  hours  away ! 

He  stirs— yet  still  he  sleeps.   May  heavenly  dreams 
Long  o'er  his  smooth  and  settled  pillow  rise ; 
Till  thrbtigh  the  shutter'd  pane  the  momhig  streams 
And  on  the  hearth  the  glimmering  rushlight  dies. 


•  In  the  gardens  of  the  Yatican,  where  it  was  placed  by 
Julius  n.,it  was  long  the  favourite  study  of  those  great 
men  to  whom  we*  owe  the  revival  of  the  arts,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  Carraccl. 

t  Once  in  the  possessiOD  of  Praxiteles,  If  we  may  be- 
lieve an  ancient  epigram  on  the  Ouidian  Yenus.— Anft* 
laeu  Yet.  Poetaram,  HI.  20a 

t  On  the  death  of  her  sister. 


THE  BOY  OF  EGREMOND/' 
*<  Sat,  what  remains  when  hope  ii  fled 
She  answer'd,  -  Endless  weeping  *** 
For  in  the  herdsman's  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  shroud  lay  sleeping. 

At  Embsay  rung  the  matin-bell. 
The  stag  was  roused  on  Barden  fell ; 
The  mingled  sounds  were  swelling,  dying 
And  down  the  Wharfe  a  hem  was  flying ; 
When  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood. 
In  tartan  clad  and  forest  green. 
With  hound  in  leash  and  hawk  in  boody 
The  Boy  of  Egremond  was  seen. 
Blithe  was  his  song,  a  song  of  yore  i 
But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two. 
And  the  river  rushes  through, 
His  voice  was  heard  no  more  ! 
'Twas  but  a  step !  the  gulf  he  passM 
But  that  step— it  was  his  last ! 
As  through  the  mist  he  wing'd  his  wi^, 
(A  cloud  th^t  hovers  night  and  day,)' 
The  hound  hun^;  back,  and  back  &e  AUr 
liie  master  and  his  merlin  too. 
That  naftow  place  of  noise  and  strife 
Received  their  little  all  of  life  ! 

There  now  the  matin-bell  is  ningi 
The  «*  Miserere  !"*  duly  sung ; 
And  holy  men  in  cowl  and  hood 
Are  wandering  up  and' down  the  wood.- 
But  what  avail  they  .^    Ruthless  loid; 
Thou  didst  not  shudder  when  the  swoi^ 
Here  on  the  young  its  fury  spent, 
The  helpless  and  the  innocent 
Sit  now  and  answer  groan  for  groin, 
The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own. 
And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there 
The  mother  in  her  long  despair. 
Shall  oft  remind  thee,  waking,  sleeping, 
Of  those  who  by  the  Wharfe  were  weqpiflg 
Of  those  who  would  not  be  consoled 
When  red  with  blood  the  river  roUU 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

Oil  thee,  blest  youth,  a  father^  hand  eonfisis  ^ 
The  maid  thy  earliest,  fondest  wiahes  knew. 
Each  soft  enchantment  of  the  soul  is  hot ; 
Thiiie  be  the  jbys  to  firm  attachment  due. 

As  on  she  moves  with  hesitating  grace. 
She  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  voice; 
And,  with  a  look  the  pencil  could  not  trace, 
Smiles  through  her  blushes,  and  confinns  tbecboi 


•  In  the  twelfth  century  WilHam  Fits>DuncsD  I 
waste  the  valleys  of  Craven  with  Are  and  swui^ ; 
was  afterward  established  there  by  his  uncle,  Ds^ 
King  of  Scotland. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  race ;  his  ton,  commonlj  ca 
the  Boy  of  Egremond,  dying  before  htan  in  the  maoaer  I 
related ;  when  a  priory  was  removed  firom  Eaim 
Bolton,  that  it  might  be  as  n«ar  as  possible  to  the  p 
where  the  accident  happened  That  place  is  still  ks 
hj  the  name  of  the  Strid ;  and  the  mother's  ansfrs 
given  in  the  first  stanxa,  is  to  this  day  often  rspuM 
Wharfedale.-See  Whiuaker's  Hisu  of  Craven. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Sfue  the  fine  tremort  of  b«r  feeling  frame ! 
To  thee  the  tiini»^orgiTe  a  virgin's  femrs ! 
To  thee  she  tnms  with  surest,  tenderest  claim  t 
Weakness  that  charms,  relnetaoce  that  endears ! 

At  eeeb  response  the  sacred  rite  requires. 
From  her  full  bosom  bursts  th*  unbidden  sigh. 
A  strange,  mysterious  awe  the  scene  inspires ; 
And  on  her  lips  the  trembling  accents  die. 

0*er  htr  6ir  face  what  wild  emotionf  ^j ! 
What  lights  and  shades  in  sweet  confusion  blend ! 
Soon  shatt  tlwy  fly,  glad  harbingers  of  day. 
And  settled  sunshine  on  her  soul  descend ! 

Ah  soon,  thine  own  confest,  ecstatic  thou^t ! 
That  hand  shall  strew  thy  summer  path  with  flowers  i 
And  those  blue  eyes,  with  mildest  lustre  fraught, 
CM  the  calm  cunent  of  domestic  hours  .* 


THE  ALPS  AT  DAYBREAK. 

Thx  sunbeams  streak  the  azure  skies. 
And  line  with  light  the  mountain's  brow  i 
With  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise. 
And  chase  the  roe-buck  through  the  Aow. 

FhMn  rock  to  rock^  with  giant  bounds 
High  on  their  iron  poles  they  pass ; 
Mate,  lett  the  air,  oonTulsed  by  sound, 
Bend  tnm  above  a'frozen  mass.* 

The  goats  wind  stow  their  wonted  way,- 
Up  craggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude ; 
MarfcM  by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  pre^j 
From  desert  care  or  hanging  Wood. 

And  while  the  torrent  thunders  loud, 
And  as  the  echoing  cliffs  reply. 
The  huts  peep  o'er  the  morning  cloud,. 
Perch'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


IMITATION  OF  AN  ITALIAN  SONNET. 

LotA,  under  friendship's  vesture  white, 
Langfas,  his  tittle  limbs  concealing ;   ^ 
And  oft  in  sport,  and  oft  in  spite, 
like  pity  Meets  the  dazzled  sight, 
Snfiles  through  his  tears  revealing. 

But  now  as  rage  the  god  appears  ! 
He  frowns,  and  tempests  sh^e  his  franie !— 
Frowning,  or  smiling,  or  in  tears, 
lis  love  (  and  love  is  still  the  san^e. 


A  CHARACTER. 

As  through  the  hedge-row  shade  the  violet  steals, 
Aad  the  sweet  air  its  modest  leaf  reveals ; 
Bcr  softer  charms,  but  by  their  influence  known, 
^orprise  all  hearts,  and  mould  them  to  her  own. 


*  Tbftn  ars  paases  in  the  Alps,  whtre  the  guides  tell 
^.  to  move  on  with  speed,  and  say  nothing,  lest  the  agi- 
'  Jon  of  the  air  should  loosen  the  snows  above. 


TO  THE 

YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OF  LADY  ♦♦♦♦ 

Ah,  why  with  tell-tale  tongue  reveal* 
What  niost  her  blushes  would  conceal  ? 
Why  lift  that  modest  veil  to  trace 
The  seraph  sweetness  of  her  face  ? 
Some  fairer^  beder  sport  prefer  t 
And  feel  for  us,  if  not  for  her. 

For  this  presufttption,  soon  dr  I'afe, 
Know  thine  shall  be  a  kindred  fate. 
Another  shall  in  vengeance  rise-^ 
Sing  Harriet's  cheeks,  and  Harriet's  eyes ; 
And,  echoing  back  her  wood-notes  wild, 
—Trace  all  the  motiier  in  the  child! 


AN  EPITAPHt  ON  A  ROBIN-REDBRtAfiT. 

Tbsad  lightly  here ;  for  here,  tis  said» 
When  piping  winds  are  hush'd  around, 
A  small  note  wakes  from  under  ground. 
Where  now  his  tiny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves. 
With  ruflled  wing  and  faded  breast. 
His  friendless,  homdess  spirit  roves ; 
— Crone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  blest ! 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'et  the  green. 
Or  schoolboy's  giant  form  is  seen } 
But  love,  and  joy,  and  smiling  spring, 
Inspire  their  little  souls  to  sing ! 


TO  THE  GNAT. 

When  by  the  greenwood  side,  at  summer  eve,- 

Poetic  visions  charm  my  closing  eye ; 

And  fairy  scenes,  that  &ncy  loves  to  weave. 

Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy ; 

'TIS  thine  to  range  in  btisy  quest  of  prey. 

Thy  feathery  antlers  quivering  with  delight. 

Brush  from  my  lids  the  hues  of  heaven  away. 

And  all  is  solitude,  and  all  is  night  f 

— ^Ah  now  thy  barbed  shaft,  relentless  fly. 

Unsheathes  its  terrors  in  the  sultry  air } 

No  guardian  sylph,  in  golden  panoply. 

Lifts  the  broad  shield,  and  points  the  glittering  spear^ 

Now  near  and  nearer  rush  thy  whirring  wings. 

Thy  dragon  scales  still  wet  with  human  gore. 

Hark,  thy  shrill  horn  ks  fearful  larum  flings ! 

—I  wake  in  horror,-  and  dare  sleep  no  more ! 


A  WISH. 


Mnrs  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill, 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 


*  Alluding  to  some  verses  which  she  had  writun  on  ai# 
elder  sister, 
t  Inscribed  on  an  urti  in  the  flower-garden  at  Bafb<f/ 


SdC 


ROGERS. 


The  swtllow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch. 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring' 
Each  flagrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew  i 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church,  among  the  trees. 
Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given. 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT,  1786. 

Whilb  through  the  broken  pane  the  tempest  sighs, 
And  my  step  falters  on  the  faithless  floor. 
Shades  of  departed  joys  around  me  rise. 
With  many  a  face  that  smiles  on  me  no  more ; 
With  many  a  voice  that  thrills  of  transport  gave. 
Now  silent  as  the  grass  that  tufts  their  grave ! 


AN  ITALIAN  SONG. 

Deak  is  my  little  native  vale. 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree> 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lufe*s  romantic  sound ; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave, 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade, 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade. 
These  simple  joys,  that  never  fail. 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 


AN  INSCRIPTION. 

Sbephxed,  or  huntsman,  or  worn  mariner, 
Whate*er  thou  art,  who  wouldst  allay  thy  thirst. 
Drink  and  be  glad.    This  cistern  of  white  stone, 
Arch*d,  and  overwrought  with  many  a  sacred  verse, 
This  iron  cup  chain'd  for  the  general  use. 
And  these  rude  seats  of  earth  within  the  grove. 
Were  given  by  Fatima.    Borne  hence  a  bride, 
Twas  here  she  tum'd  from  her  beloved  sire. 
To  see  his  face  no  more.*    O,  if  thou  canst, 
(Tis  not  far  off,)  visit  his  tomb  with  flowers  i 
And  with  a  drop  of  this  sweet  water  fill 
The  two  small  cells  scoop'd  in  the  marble  there. 

See  an  anecdote  related  bj  Pausanias,  lit.  20. 


That  birds  may  come  and  drink  upon  his  grave, 
Making  it  holy  !* 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND, SEPTEMBER  2,  1812. 

Blue  was  the  loch,  the  clouds  were  g<me, 
Ben  Lomond  in  his  glory  shone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  thee ;  when  the  breeze 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands. 
Thy  kirk-3rard  wall  among  the  trees. 
Where,  gray  with  age,  the  dial  stands ; 
That  dial  so  well  known  to  me  ! 
— ^Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  thee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read. 

The  fairy  isles  fled  far  away ; 
That  with  its  woods  and  uplands  green. 
Where  shepherd  huts  are  dimly  seen. 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  day ; 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  covert,  fled. 
And  that,  th'  asylum  of  the  deadr 
While,  as  the  boat  went  merrily,     , 
Much  of  Rob  Royt  the  boatman  told  t 
His  arm,  that  fell  below  his  knee. 
His  cattle  ford  and  mountain  hold. 

Tarbat^  thy  shore  I  climb'd  at  last,. 
And,  thy  shady  region  pass'd. 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  look'd  upon  another  flood  ;§ 
Great  ocean's  self !    CTis  he  who  fills 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills ;) 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  round,. 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground ; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among. 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung.  * 

Night  fell  {  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew ; 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half  descried. 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide. 
The  cliffs  and  promontories  there. 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare ; 
Blach  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet ; 
The  shatter'd  fortress,  whence  the  Dtne 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rush'd  in  vain, 
Tjrrant  of  the  drear  domain : 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep. 
When  day  springs  upward  from  the  deep  !| 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight. 
The  prow  wakes  splendour ;  and  the  oar, 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before. 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light ! 
Glad  sign,  and  sure  *  for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowers,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gale ; 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be 
That  leads  to  friendship  and  to  thee ! 


*  A  Turkish  superstition. 

t  A  famous  outlaw. 

t  Signifying,  In  the  Erse  language,  an  I 

f  Loch  Long. 

II A  phenomenon  described  by  many  navigators. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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O  bkft  ivtrMty  end  mend  too ! 
Sacred  ts  when  the  bell  of  prmyer 
ToU*d  dnlj  on  the  detert  air. 
And  crotses  deck'd  thy  tnmmiti  blue. 
Oft,  like  tome  loved  romantic  tale. 
Oft  shall  mj  weary  mind  recall. 
Amid  the  hnm  and  stir  of  men. 
Thy  beechen  grove  and  watexfaU^ 
Thy  ferry  with  its  gliding  sail. 
And  her— the  lady  of  the  glen ! 


A  FAREWELL. 

Ovcs  more,  enchanting  maid,  adieu  I 
I  most  be  gone  while  yet  I  may  | 
Oft  shall  I  weep  to  think  of  yon. 
Bat  here  I  will  not,  cannot  stay. 

The  sweet  expression  of  that  face. 
For  ever  changing,  yet  the  same. 
Ah  no,  I  dare  not  tnm  to  trace — 
It  melts  my  soul,  it  fires  my  frame ! 

Yet  give  me,  give  me,  ere  I  go. 
One  little  lock  of  those  so  blest. 
That  knd  your  cheek  a  warmer  glow. 
And  on  your  white  neck  love  to  rest 


y,  when  to  kindle  soft  delight. 
That  hand  has  chanced  with  mine  to  meet, 
How  could  its  thrilling  touch  excite 
A  sigh  so  short,  and  yet  so  sweet  ? 

0  say— but  no,  it  must  not  be. 
Adieu  *  a  long,  a  long  adieu ! 
—Yet  still,  methinks,  you  frown  on  me. 
Or  never  could  I  fly  from  you. 


mSCBIPTION  FOR  A  TEMPLE. 

ViEOIOATKD  TO  THE  omACSS.* 

AmoACH  with  reverence.    There  are  those  within 
Whose  dwelling-place  is  heaven.    Daughters  of 

Jove, 
From  them  flow  all  the  decencies  of  life ; 
Without  them  nothing  pleases,  virtue's  self 
Admired,  not  loved  j  and  those  on  whom  they  smile, 
Great  though  they  be,  and  wise,  and  beautiful, 
Shine  forth  with  double  lustre. 


TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

Cmu)  of  the  tmn !  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight, 
Uingliog  with  her  thou  lovett  in  fields  of  li^t  ( 
•^,  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold, 
Qaaff  fragrant  neetar  from  their  cups  of  gold. 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky, 
£xpsod  and  shut  with  silent  ecstasy ! 
"•Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
^  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept 
^  such  is  man ;  soon  from  his  cell  of  day 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  day ! 


•  AtWobumAlSbey* 


WRITTEN  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.     • 
OOTOBEB  10,  1806.* 

WH0B*Em  thou  art,  approadi,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
Mark  where  the  small  remains  of  greatness  lie.t 
There  sleeps  the  dust  of  Fox,  for  ever  gonei 
How  dear  the  place  where  late  his  glory  shone  ! 
And,  though  no  more  ascends  the  voice  of  prayer. 
Though  the  last  footsteps  cease  to  linger  there. 
Still,  like  an  awful  dream  that  comes  again, 
Alas !  at  best  as  transient  and  ai  vain. 
Still  do  I  see  (while  through  the  vaults  of  night 
The  funeral  song  once  more  proclaims  the  rite) 
The  moving  pomp  along  the  shadowy  aisle. 
That,  like  a  darkness,  fill'd  the  solemn  pile  i 
Th'  illustrious  line,  that  in  long  order  led. 
Of  those  that  loved  him  living,  mourn  M  him  dead  i 
Of  those  the  few,  that  for  their  country  stood 
Round  him  who  dared  be  singularly  good : 
All,  of  all  ranks,  that  claimM  him  for  their  own ; 
And  nothing  wanting— but  himself  alone  !^ 

O  say,  of  him  now  rests  there  but  a  name  ( 
Wont,  as  he  was,  to  breathe  ethereal  fla|ne  ? 
Friend  of  the  absent,  guardian  of  the  dead  !^ 
Who  but  would  here  their  sacred  sorrows  shed  ? 
(Sudi  as  he  shed  on  Nebon's  closing  grave ; 
How  soon  to  claim  the  sympathy  he  gave !) 
In  him,  resentful  of  another's  wrong, 
The  dumb  were  eloquent,  the  feeble  strong. 
Truth  from  hu  lips  a  charm  celestial  drew— 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  gentle  too  ?| 

What  though  with  war  the  madding  nations  rung, 
**  Peace,"  when  he  spoke,  was  ever  on  his  tongue ! 
Amidst  the  frowns  of  power,  the  tricks  of  state. 
Fearless,  resolved,  and  negligently  great ! 
In  vain  malignant  vapours  gather'd  round; 
He  wilk'd,  erect,  on  consecrated  ground. 
The  clouds,  that  rise  to  quench  the  orb  of  day. 
Reflect  its  splendour,  and  dissolve  away ! 

When  in  retreat  he  laid  his  thunder  by. 
For  letter'd  ease  and  calm  philosophy. 
Blest  were  his  hours  within  the  silent  grove. 
Where  still  his  godlike  spirit  deigns  to  rove ; 
Blest  by  the  orphan's  smile,  the  widow's  prayer. 
For  many  a  deed,  long  done  in  secret  there. 
There  shone  his  lamp  on  Homer's  hallow'd  page ; 
There,  listening,  sate  the  hero  and  the  sage  i 
And  they,  by  virtue  and  by  blood  allied. 
Whom  most  he  loved,  and  in  whose  arms  he  died. 

Friend  of  all  human  kind !  not  here  alone 
(The  voice  that  speaks,  was  not  to  thee  unknown) 
Wilt  thou  bo  miss'd.    O'er  every  land  and  sea, 
LcJng,  long  shall  England  be  revered  in  thee  ! 
And,  when  the  storm  is  hush'd — in  distant  yeari^ 
Foes  on  thy  grave  shall  meet,  and  mingle  tears ! 


«  After  the  funeral  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James 
Fox. 

t  Venes  voir  le  peu  qui  nous  reste  detanl  de  grandeur, 
etc.^Bcuuet.    Oraupn/unihn  dt  LouU  de  Bourbon. 

X  Et  rien  enfln  ne  manque  dans  tous  ces  honneurs,  que 
celui  4  qui  on  les  rend.— /frtd. 

f  Alluding  particularly  to  his  speech  on  moving  a  new 
writ  lor  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  March  16, 1802. 

II  See  thai  admirable  delineation  of  his  character  bj  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Bombay 
Courieri  January  17, 1807. 


JAMES  geahame;. 


Thb  poem  of  The  Stbbath  will  long  endear  the 
ntme  of  James  Graham e  to  all  who  love  the  due 
obsenrance  of  Sunday,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
devout  thoughts  and  poetic  feeling  which  it  inspires. 
Kor  will  he  be  remembered  for  this  alone ;  his 
British  Georgics  and  his  Birds  of  Scotland,  rank 
with  those  productions  whose  images  and  sentiments 
take  silent  possession  of  the  mind,  and  abide  there 
when  more  startling  and  obtrusive  things  are 
forgotten.  There  is  a  quiet  natural  ease  abo«t  all 
his  descriptions ;  a  light  and  shade  both  of  land- 
scape and  character  in  all  his  pictures,  and  a  truth 
and  beauty  which  prove  that  he  copied  from  his 
own  emotions,  and  painted  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
eyes,  without  looking,  as  Dryden  said,  through  the 
spectacles  of  books.  To  his  fervent  piety  as  well 
as  poetic  spirit  the  public  has  borne  testimony,  by 
purchasing  many  copies  of  his  works.  The  Birds  of 
Scotland  is  a  Ane  series  of  pictures,  giving  the  form, 
the  plumage,  the  haunts,  and  habits  of  each  individ- 
ual bird,  with  a  graphic  fidelity  rivalling  the  labours 
of  Wilson.  His  drama  of  Mary  Stuart  wants  that 
passionate  and  happy  vigour  which  the  stage  re- 
quires ;  some  of  his  songs  are  natural  and  elegant ; 
bis  Sabbath  Walks,  Biblical  Pictures,  and  Rural 
Calendar,  are  all  alike  remarkable  for  accuracy  of 
description  and  an  original  turn  of  thought  He 
was  bom  at  Glasgow,  22d  April,  1765 ;  his  father, 
who  was  a  writer,  educated  him  for  the  bar,  but  he 
showed  an  eariy  leaning  to  the  Muses,  and  such  a 
love  of  truth  and  honour  as  hindered  him  from 
accepting  briefs  which  were  likely  to  lead  him  out 
of  the  paths  of  equity  and  justice.  His  Sabbath 
was  written  and  published  in  secret,  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  lady  whom  he  had  married 
among  its  wannest  admirers  ;  nor  did  her  admira- 
tion lessen  when  she  discpvered  the  author.  Hi* 
health  declined ;  he  accepted  the  living  of  Sedge- 
ware,  near  Durham,  and  performed  his  duties 
diligently  and  well  till  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  14th  September,  1811. 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Grahame*s  poetry,  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,)  appears  to  us  to 
consist  in  iU  moral  character ;  in  that  natural  ex- 
pression of  kindness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  which 
gives  such  a  peculiar  air  of  paternal  goodness  and  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  to  his  writings ;  and  that  earnest 
and  intimate  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  his  com- 
passion, which  assures  us  at  once  that  he  is  not 
making  a  theatrical  display  of  sensibility,  but  merely 


giving  vent  to  the  familiar  sentimeotiof  bis  1 
We  can  trace  here,  in  short,  and  with  the  same  pkv- 
ing  efiect,  that  entire  absence  of  art,  cflbrt,  tad  if- 
fecUtion,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  tbenoit 
remarkable  distinction  of  his  attempts  in  dcserip> 
tion.  Almost  all  the  other  poets  with  whom  ws  tit 
acquainted,  appear  but  too  obviously  to  pat  tteir 
feelings  and  affections,  as  well  as  their  lisiipsi  sal 
phrases,  into  a  sort  of  studied  dress,  befoie  tbcy 
venture  to  present  them  to  the  crowded  assmMjr 
of  the  public :  and  though  the  style  and  lasUsa  tf 
this  dress  varies  according  to  the  tast*  and  tiWiSf 
of  the  inventors,  still  it  serves  almost  eqaaQfti 
hide  their  native  proportions,  and  tQ  prove  tbt 
they  were  a  little  ashamed  or  alraid  'to  eibikit 
them  as  they  really  were.    Now,  Mr.GralHMb 
we  think,  has  got  ojer  this  gentiml  .omvobmh 
and  shyness  about  showing  the  oatnzml  and  siaipli 
feelings  with  which  the  contemplatioo  of  tansi 
emotion  should  affect  us  (  or  rather,  bu  beta  toi 
seriously  occupied,  and  too  constiDtlj  cogroMl 
with  the  feelings  themselves,  to  think  how  tki 
confession  of  them  might  be  taken  by  the  gcac* 
rality  of  his  readers,  to  concern  himself  abost  tki 
contempt  of  the  fastidious,  or  the  derisioo  of  tki 
unfeeling.    In  his  poetry,  therefore,  wt  meet  Mi* 
ther  with  the  Musidoras  and  Damons  of  Thwasss, 
nor  the  gipsy- women  and  Ellen  Odpids  of  Cnbtai 
and  still  less  with  the  Matthew  ScboolnsftKik 
Alice  Fells,  or  Martha  Raes  of  Mr.  Words wei thy 
but  we  meet  with  the  ordipaiy  peaiaiiti  of  Scsl* 
land  in  their  ordinary  situations,  andl  witti  >  toad* 
ing  and  simple  txpressi^i  of  concern  fy^  their  t^ 
ferings, and  of  |^nei:ous  indulgence  forthcb fudtt- 
He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  kindness  an^  teadsiew' 
sion,  on  the  one  hand;  nor  is  he  ostcntattois* 
vain  of  it,  on  the  other]  but  gives  exprtssioa  ii 
the  most  plain  and  unaffected  manner  to  setdMSti 
that  are  neither  counterfeited  nor  di^goised.  Wt 
do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed,  that  lata  « ki*  . 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  prodanii*  j 
full  and  pleasing  a  conviction  that  it  is  dieMsilf  j 
the  genuine  feelings  which  it  aims  at  commnigl^  I 
ing  to  the  reader.    If  there  be  le«  Are  and  dm^  i 
tion  than  in  the  strains  of  some  of  kit  tuulan<  j 
raries,  there  is  more  truth  and  tendeneas  UMak  | 
commonly  found  along  with  those  qnaUttos,  td  ' 
less  getting  up  either  of  language  or  of  i 
than  we  reeollect  to  haye  met  with  in  aqy  i 
composition. 
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▲ROUlfENT. 
Deicriptioii  of  &  Sabbath  morning  in  tho  countrjc.  The 
kbourar  at  homa.  The  town  mechanic'j  Biorning 
walk ;  hia  maditatJon.  The  aound  of  belLa.  Crowd 
piocaading  to  chuveh.  Intenral  before  the  aervice 
begina.  Scottiah  aenrice.  Engliah  aervice.  Scriptures 
read.  The  origan,  with  the  volcea  of  the  people.  The 
KNiDd  borne  to  the  aick  man'a  couch :  bia  wiah.  The 
worahip  of  God  in  the  aolitude  of  the  wooda.  The 
sheplierd  boy  among  the  hilla.  People  aeen  on  the 
heighta  returning  from  church.  Contraat  of  the  preaent 
timea  with  thoae  immediatelj  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tioo.  The  peraecutlon  of  the  Covenantera:  ASaMnth 
oonventicle:  Cameron:  Renwick:  Paalma.  Night 
conTentielea  during  atorma.  A  funeral  accM^ding  to 
the  riiea  of  the  church  of  England.  A  female  charac 
ter.  The  euicide.  Expotiulation.  The  incurable  of 
an  hospital.  A  prison  scene.  Debtors.  Divine  ser- 
lice  in  the  prison  hall.  Persons  under  sentence  of 
death.  The  public  guilt  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ments on  persona  who  have  ^been  leli  destitute  of  re- 
Ugiooa  and  moral  instrnction.  Children  proceeding  to 
aSonday-achooL  The  fiuher.  The  impresa.  Appeal 
on  the  indiscriminate  aeTerity  of  criminal  law.  Com- 
paratiTe  mildneas  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  year  of  ju- 
bHee.  Deacripiion  of  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee. 
The  aoand  of  the  trumpeta  through  the  land.  The  bond- 
■na  and  hia  &mily  returning  from  their  aervitude  to 
take  poaaeasion  of  their  inheritance.  Emigrants  to  the 
wilda  of  America.  Their  Sabbath  worahip.  The  whole 
inhabiunu  of  Highland  districts  who  liave  emigrated 
together,  atin  regret  their  country.  Even  the  Mind 
man  regreta^he  objects  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
versant. An  emigrant^  contrast  between  the  tropical 
cUmataa  and  Scotland.  The  boy  who  had  been  born 
on  the  voyage.  Description  of  a  person  on  a  deaert 
island.  His  SaM)ath.  His  releaae.  Missionary  ship. 
The  Pacific  ocean.  Defence  of  missionaries.  Effects 
of  the  conversion  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Transi- 
tion to  the  slave  trade.  The  Sabbath  in  a  ^slave  ship. 
Appeal  to  England  on  the  subject  ofher  encouragement 
to  thia  horrible  complication  of  crimes.  Transition  to 
war.  Unfortunate  issue  of  the  late  war— in  France— 
in  Switzerland.  Apostrophe  to  Tsll.  The  attempt  to 
resist  too  late.  The  treacherous  foes  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  passes.  Their  devastating  progress. 
Desolation.  Addreas  to  Scotland.  Happiness  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  vrorld.  Description  of  a  Sabbath  evening 
in  Scstland.  Psalmody.  Jin  aged  man.  Description 
of  an  indostrious' female  reduced  to  poverty  by  old  age 
and  disease.  Disinterested  virtuous  conduct  to  be  found 
chiefly  Inihelower  walks  of  life.  Test  of  charity  in  the 
opolam.  Recommendation  to  the  rich  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  to  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick.  In- 
vocation to  health— to  music.  The  Beguine  nuns.  Laia- 
ros.  The  Resurrection.  Dawnings  of  falth-v-its  progress 
—consummation. 

How  still  the  moming  of  the  hallow'd  day ! 
Mute  is  the  Toice  of  rural  labour,  hushM 
The  ploughboy*s  whistle,  and  the  milkmaid's,  song. 
The  icjrthe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  giast,  mingled  with  fading  flowers, 
That  yester-moro  bloom*d  waving  in  the  breexe. 
Soundi  the  most  faint  attract  the  eai^-the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating  midwaj  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas. 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song  (  the  lulling  brook 
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Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  glen  ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals, 
The  voice  of  psalms — the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings,  peace  o'er  yon  village 
broods } 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased  ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man, 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large  ; 
And,  as  his  stiff  tmwieldy  bulk  ^e  rolls. 
His  iron-armed  hoofs. gleam  in  the  moming  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  raan^s  day. 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely  ;  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board ;  screen 'dfrom  the  winter's  cold 
And  sunmier's  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree ; 
But  on  this^ay,  imbosom'd  in  his  home, 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves  ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God — not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently, 
With  cover'd  face  and  upward  earnest  eye 

Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hall,  the  poor  man's  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  l)reathe 
The  moming  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 
While,  wandering  slowly  }ip  the  river-side. 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  eaoh  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough, 
As  in  the  tiny  dew^bent  flowers  that  t)loom 
Around  its  roots ;  and  while  he  thus  surveys, 
With  elevated  joy,  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope, 
That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end. 

But  now  his  steps  a  welcome  sound  recalls : 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile. 
Fills  an  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe^      % 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o'er  the  tomb-paved  ground* 
The  agcdjnan,  the  bowed  down,  flie  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  lie  wlio  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave  well 

pleased; 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  approach 
The  house  of  God ;  these,  spite  of  all  their  ills, 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  with  silent  praise 
They  enter  in.    A  placid  stillness  reigns. 
Until  the  man  of  God,  worthy  the  name. 
Arise  and  read  th'  anointed  sheplierd^s  lays. 
His  locks  of  snow,  his  brow  serene,  his  look 
Of  love,  it  speaks,  *•  Ye  are  my  cliildren  all ; 
The  gray-hair'd  man,  stooping  upon  his  staff. 
As  well  as  he,  the  giddy  child,  wliose  eye 
Pursues  the  STi-allow  flitting  thwart  the  dome." 
Loud  swells  the  song;  0  how  that  simple  song. 
Though  radely  chanted,  how  it  melts  the  heart. 
Commingling  soul  with  soul  in  one  full  tide 
Of  praise,  of  thankfulness,  of  humble  trast ! 
Next  comes  the  unpremeditated  prayer. 
Breathed  from  the  inmost  heart,  in  accents  low. 
But  earnest. — ^Alter'd  is  the  tone ;  to  man 
Are  now  address 'd  the  sacred  speaker's  words. 
Instruction,  admonition,  comfort,  peace, 
Flow  from  his  tongue :  O  chief  let  comfort  flow  I 
2B 
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ff  is  most  needed  in  this  v&le  of  tears : 

Tes,  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy  i 

The  stranger  to  discern  th'  Almighty's  shield 

Held  o'er  his  friendless  head ;  the  orphan  child 

Feel,  *mid  his  tears,  I  have  a  father  still ! 

Tis  done.    But  hark  that  infant  quenilous  voice 

Plaint  not  discordant  to  a  parent's  ear ; 

And  see  the  father  raise  the  white-robed  babe 

In  solemn  dedication  to  the  Lord  t 

The  holy  man  sprinkles  with  forth-stretch'd  hand 

The  face  of  innocence ;  then  earnest  turns, 

And  prays  a  blessing  in  the  name  of  Him 

Who  said.  Let  little  children  come  tome  f 

Forbid  them  not  ;•  the  infant  is  replaced 

Among  the  happy  band :  they,  smilingly, 

In  gay  attire,  hie  to  the  house  of  mirth. 

The  poor  man's  festival,  a  jubilee  day, 

Remember'd  long. 

Nor  would  I  leave  unsung 
The  lofty  ritual  of  our  sister  land  : 
In  vestment  white,  the  minister  of  God 
Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 
The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues. 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-notes. 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full: 
The  people  rising,  sing.  With  harp^  uHth  harp. 
And  voice  qfptalma;  harmoniously  attuned 
The  various  voices  blend ;  the  long  drawn  aisles. 
At  every  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 
And  now  the  tubes  a  mellow'd  stop  controls, 
In  softer  harmony  the  people  join. 
While  liquid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band 
Recall  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance. 
And  fill  the  eye  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Again  the  organ-peal,  loud-rolling,  meets 
The  hallelujahs  of  the  choir :  Sublime, 
v^A  thousand  notes  symphoniously  ascend. 
As  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 
In  air,  soaring  heavenward :  afar  they  float. 
Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch: 
Raised  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close. 
Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheer'd } 
He  smiles  on  death  ;  but,  ah !  a  wish  will  rise, — 
^  Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof! 
No  lukewarm  accents  £rom  my  lips  should  flow ; 
My  heart  would  sing ;  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 
My  steps  should  thither  turn ;  or,  wandering  far 
In  solitary  paths,  where  wild  flowers  blow. 
There  would  I  bless  his  name,  who  led  me  forth 
From  death's  dark  vale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweets. 
Who  gives  the  bloom  t)f  health  once  more  to  glow 
Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye." 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sacred  fane 
That  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High ; 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands — 
The  vaulted  firmament  t  Far  in  the  woods, 


«**  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him  that  he 
iboald  touch  them ;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  dis. 
pleased,  and  said  unto  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Go^  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  liule  child,  he 
•hall  not  enter  therein.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his 
arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them.'^ 
Mark  z.  13-16. 


Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  city  chim^ 

At  intervals  heard  through  the  breezeless  air; 

When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  move. 

Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  sgray ; 

When  not  a  floweret  bends  its  little  stalk. 

Save  where  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom  ?— 

There,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love. 

The  iHan  of  God  will  pass  the  Sabbath  noon ; 

Silence  his  praise ;  his  disembodied  thoughts. 

Loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  ascend 

Beyond  the  empyrean, — 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne. 

The  Sabbath-service  of  the  shepherd-boy. 

In  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  lull'd 

To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill. 

Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  cry. 

Stretch 'd  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son  ; 

Or  sheds  a  tear  p'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 

And  wonders  why  he  weeps  ;  the  volume  closed, 

With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  be  sings 

The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson,  conn'd 

With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof. 

Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  worth 

Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 

Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen. 

The  shepherd-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 

Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bands 

Returning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prajrer. 

In  peace  they  home  resort.    0  blissful  days  ! 

When  all  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wills. 

Far  other  times  our  fathers'  grandsirea  knew, 

A  virtuous  race,  to  godliness  devote. 

What  though  the  skeptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  soil 

The  record  of  their  fame  !  what  though  the  men 

Of  worldly  minds  have  dared  to  stigmatize 

The  sister-cause,  religion  and  the  law. 

With  superstition's  name  !  yet,  yet  their  deeds. 

Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death, — 

These  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live ;  these  dnll 

On  history's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 

To  latest  times.    Perhaps  some  bard,  whose  mose 

Disdains  the  servile  strain  of  fashion's  quire. 

May  celebrate  their  unambitious  names. 

With  them  each  day  was  holy,  every  hour 

They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doom'd 

To  death ;— old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids. 

With  them  each  day  was  holy ;  but  that  mom 

On  which  the  angel  said.  See  where  the  Lord 

Was  laidy  joyous  arose ;  to  die  that  day 

Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  ways. 

O'er  hiUs,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  ihej 

sought 
The  upland  muirs,  where  rivers,  Uiere  but  brooks. 
Dispart  to  different  seas :  Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scoop'd,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  strangfif 

seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye  ;  in  solitudes  like  these. 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foil*d 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws  t 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear,  (one  of  the  array. 
Whose  gleam,  in  former  days,  had  scathed  the  rose 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  mfatiute  monarch  and  his  wavering  host,) 
The  lyirt  reteran  beird  the  word  of  God 
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By  Cameroo  thunder'd,  or  by  Renwick  pourM 
In  gentle  stream  t  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise.    The  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad. 
And  on  the  distant  calms  the  watcher's  ear* 
Caught  doubtfully  at  tiroes  the  breeze-borne  note, 
But  years  more  gloomy  followed  f  and  no  more 
Th*  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  d^. 
To  worship  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  save  when  the  wintry  storm  raved  fierce. 
And  thunder-peals  compellM  the  men  of  blood 
To  coach  within  their  deus :  then  daontlessly 
The  scatterM  few  woul^  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 
By  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice. 
Their  £uthful  pastor's  voice :  He  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book, 
And  words  of  comfort  spake :  Over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came, — as  to  her  young 
The  heathfowl's  plumes,  when,  at  the  close  of  eve. 
She  gathers  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o*er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings ;  close  nestling  *neath  he^breast. 
They,  cherish'd,  cower  amid  the  purple  bk>oms. 

But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dale. 
The  house  of  prayer  itself, — no  place  inspires 
Emotions  more  accordant  with  the  day. 
Than  does  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest:— 
Oft  at  the  close  of  evening  prayer,  the  toll. 
The  solemn  funeral  toll,  pausing,  proclaims 
The  service  of  the  tomb  r  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  oo  either  hand ;  the  pomp  draws  near : 
'The  choir  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing, 
I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Ah  me !  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white. 
They  tell  a  mournful  tale  r  some  blooming  friend 
Is  gone,  dead  in  her  prime  of  years : — *Twas  she. 
The  poor  man's  friend^  who,  when  she  could  not 

give. 
With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could ; 
With  angel  tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye. 
That  ne'er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  pray'd 
For  longer  life,  with  heart  resign'd  to  die,— 
Rejoiced  to  die ;  for  happy  visions  bless'd 
Her  voyage's  last  da3rs,t  and  hovering  round. 
Alighted  on  her  soul,  giving  presage 
That  heaven  was  nigh ;        0  what  a  burst 
Of  rapture  from  her  lips !  what  tears  of  joy 
Her  heavenward  eyes  su^lVised !    Those  eyes  are 

closed; 
But  all  her  loveliness  is  not  yet  flown  x 
She  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold,  pale  &oe 
Retains  that  smile ;  as  when  a  waveless  lake,. 
In  which  the  wintry  stars  all  bright  appear, 
Is  sheeted  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice. 
Still  it  reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged. 
Unruffled  by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast 
Again  that  knell !    The  slow  procession  stops : 
The  pall  withdrawn,  death's  altar,  thick  emboss'd 


•  Sentinali^  were  placed  on  the  surrounding  hills  to 
ghre  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  military. 

t  Towards  the  end  of  Columbus's  voyage  to  the  new 
world,  when  he  was  already  near,  but  not  in  sight  of  land, 
the  drooping  hopes  of  his  niarinera  (for  his  own  confidence 
seems  to  have  remained  unmoved)  were  revived  by  the 
appearance  of  birds,  at  first  hovering  round  the  ship,  and 
then  alighting  on  the  ri^zintr. 


With  melancholy  ornaments — (the  name. 
The  record  of  her  blossoming  age) — appears 
Unveil 'd,  and  on  it  dust  to  dust  is  thrown. 
The  final  rite.    O !  hark  that  sullen  sound ! 
Upon  the  lower'd  bier  the  shovell'd  clay 
Falls  fast,  and  fills  the  void.— 

But  who  is  he 
That  stands  aloof,  with  haggard,  wistful  eye. 
As  if  he  coveted  the  closing  grave } 
And  he  does  covet  it — his  wish  is  death : 
The  dread  resolve  is  fix'd ;  his  ovm  right-hand 
Is  sworn  to  do  the  deed :  The  day  of  rest 
No  peace,  no  comfort  brings  his  wo- worn  spirit : 
Self-cursed,  the  hallow'd  dome  he  dreads  to  enter ; 
He  dares  not  pray ;  he  dares  not  sigh  a  hope ; 
Annihilation  is  his  only  heaven. 
Loathsome  the  converse  of  his  friends :  he  shuns 
The  hun^an  face ;  in  every  careless  eye 
Suspicion  of  his  purpose  seems  to  lurk. 
Deep  piny  shades  he  loves,  where  no  sweet  note 
Is  warbled,  where  the  rook  unceasing  caws : 
Or  far  in  moors,  remote  from  house  or  hut« 
Where  animated  nature  seems  extinct 
Where  e'en  the  hum  of  wandering  bee  ne'er  breaks 
The  quiet  slumber  of  the  level  waste ; 
Where  vegetation's  traces  almost  fail. 
Save  where  the  leafless  cannachs  wave  their  tufb 
Of  silky  white,  or  massy  oaken  trunks 
Half  buried  lie,  and  tell  where  greenwoods  grewy— 
There  on  the  beathless  moss  outstretch 'd  he  broods 
O'er  all  his  ever-changing  plans  of  death : 
The  time,  place,  means,  sweep  like  a  stormy  rack, 
In  fleet  succession,  o'er  his  clouded  soul  \ — 
The  poniard, — and  the  opium  draught,  that  brings 
Death  by  degrees,  but  leaves  an  awful  chasm 
Between  the  act  and  consequence, — ^the  flash 
Sulphureous,  fraught  with  instantaneous  death  ;— 
The  niin'd  tower  perch'd  on  some  jutting  rock. 
So  high  that,  tween  the  leap  and  dash  below. 
The  breath  might  take  its  flight  in  midway  air,— 
This  pleases  for  a  while ;  but  on  the  brink. 
Back  from  the  toppling  edge  his  fiincy  shrinks* 
In  horror;  sleep  at  last  his  breast  becalms,— 
He  dreams  tis  done ;  but  starting  wild  awakes. 
Resigning  to  despair  his  dream  of  joy. 
Then  hope,  faint  hope,  revives— hope,  that  despair 
May  to  his  aid  let  loose  the  demon  frenzy, 
To  lead  scared  conscience  blindfold  o'er  the  brink. 
Of  self-destruction's  cataract  of  blood. 
Most  miserable,  most  incongruous  wretch ! 
Darest  thou  to  spurn  thy  life,  the  boon  of  God,. 
Yet  dreadest  to  approach  his  holy  place  ? 
O  dare  to  enter  in  !  maybe  some  word. 
Or  sweetly  chanted  strain,  will  in  thy  heart 
Awake  a  chord  in  unison  with  life. 
What  are  thy  fancied  woes  to  his,  whose  fate- 
Is  (sentence  dire  !)  incurable  disease,-— 
The  outcast  of  a  lazar  house,  homeless^ 
Or  with  a  home  where  eyes  do  scowl  on  him ! 
Yet  he,  e'en  he,  with  feeble  steps  draws  near. 
With  frembling  voice  joins  in  the  song  of  praise.^ 
Patient  he  waits  the  hour  of  his  release ; 
He  knows  he  has  a  home  beyond  the  grave. 

Or  turn  thee  to  that  house  with  studded  doon. 
And  iron-visor'd  windows ;  even  there 
The  Sabbath  sheds  a  beam  of  bliss,  though  faint  |. 
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Tbe  debtor's  friends  (for  still  he  has  some  friends) 

Have  time  to  visit  him ;  the  blossoming  pea. 

That  climbs  the  rust-worn  bars,  seems  fresher  tinged; 

And  on  the  little  turf,  this  day  renew 'd, 

The  lark,  his  prison  mate,  quivers  the  wing 

With  more  than  won  ted  joy.   See,  through  tbe  bars 

That  pallid  lace  retreating  from  the  view, 

That  glittering  eye  followmg,  with  hopeless  look. 

The  friends  of  former  years,  now  passing  by 

In  peaceful  fellowship  to  worship  God : 

With  them,  in  days- of  youthful  years,  he  roam*d 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  broomy  knowe ;  and  wist 

As  litUe  as  the  blithest  of  the  band 

Of  this  his  lot ;  condemn'd,  condemn 'd  unheard. 

The  party  for  his  judge ; — among  the  throng. 

The  Pharisaical  hard-hearted  man 

He  sees-  pass  on,  to  join  the  heaven-taught  prayer. 

Forgive  our  debts  as  toe  forgive  our  debtors : 

From  unforgiving  lips  most  impious  prayer  ! 

0  happier  far  the  victim  than  the  hand 

That  deals  the  legal  stab !    The  injured  man 

Enjoys  internal,  settled  calm ;  to  him 

The  Sabbath  bell  sounds  peace ;  he  loves  to  meet 

His  fellow  sufferers  to  pray  and  praise : 

And  many  a  prayer,  as  pure  as  e'er  was  breathed 

In  holy  fanes,  is  sigh'd  in  prison  halls. 

Ah  me !  that  clank  of  chains,  as  kneel  and  rise 

The  death-doom'd  row.    But  see,  a  smile  illumes 

Tbe  face  of  some ;  perhap»  thejr're  guiltless :  O ! 

And  must  high-minded  honesty  endure 

The  ignominy  of  a  felon's  fate  ! 

No,  'tis^  not  ignominious  to  be  wrong'd: 

No }  constious  exultation  swells  their  hearts 

To  think  the  day  draws  nigh,  when  in  the  view 

Of  angels,,  and  of  just  men  perfect  mode, 

The  mark  which  rashness  branded  on  their  names 

Shall  be  effaced  p— when  wafted  on  life's  storm. 

Their  souls  shall  reach  the  Sabbath  of  the  skies ; — 

As  birds  from  bleak  Norwegia's  wintry  coast 

Blown  out  to  sea,  strive  to  regain  the  shore. 

But,  vainly  strivings  yield  them  to  the  blast. — 

Swept  o'er  the  deep  to  Albion's  genial  isle. 

Amazed  they  light  amid  the  bloomy  sprays 

Of  some  green  vale,  there  to  enjoy  new  loves, 

And  join  in  harmony  unheard  before. 

The  kind  is  groaning  'neath  the  guilt  of  bk>od 
Spilt  wantonly :  for  every  deatlwloom'd  man, 
Who,  in  his  boyhood,  has  been  left  untaught 
That  wi*doin*8  ways  are  ways  qf  pieasantness. 
And  ali  her  paths  are  peace,  unjustly  dies. 
But,  ah !  how  many  are  thus  left  untaught,?— 
How  many  would  be  left,  but  for  the  band 
United  to  keep  holy  to  the  Lord 
A  portion  of  hit  day,  by  teaching  those 
Whom  Jesus  loved  with  forth-stretch'd  hand  to 

bless! 
Behold  yon  motley  train,  by  two  and  two, 
Each  with  a  Bible  'heath  its  little  arm, 
Approach  well  pleased,  as  if  they  went  to  play, 
The  dome  where  simple  lore  is  learnt  unbought ; 
And  mark  the  £ither  'raid  the  sideway  throng  i 
Well  do  I  know  him  by  his  glistening  eye. 
That  follows  steadfastly  one  of  the  line, 
A  dark  seafaring  man  he  looks  to  be  $ 
And  much  it  glads  his  boding  heart  to  think, 
That  when  once  more  he  sails  the  valleyVl  deep, 


His  child  shall  still  receive  instruction's  boon. 
But  hark,— a  noise,— a  cry,— a  gleam  of  swoids  !— 
Resistance  is  in  vain,— he's  borne  away. 
Nor  ^  allow'd  to  clasp  his  weeping  child. 

My  innocent,  so  helpless^  yet  so  gay ! 
How  could  I  bear  to  be  thus  rudely  torn 
Frem.thee  r-to  see  thee  lift  thy  little  arm; 
And  impotently  strike  the  ruffian  man, — 
To  hear  thee  bid  him  chidingly*— begone : 

O  ye  who  live  at  home,  and  kiss  each  eve 
Yoor  sloping  infants  ere  you  go  to  rest, 
And,  waken'd  by  their  call,  lift  up  your  eyer 
Upon  their  morning  smile, — think,  think  of  those, 
Who,  torn  away  without  one  farewell  word 
To  wife  or  children,  sigh  the  day  of  life 
In  banishment  from  all  that's  dear  to  man  r^ 
0  raise  your  voices  in  one  general  peal 
Remonstrant,  for  th'  oppress'd.    And  ye,  who  sil 
Month  after  month  devising  impost  laws. 
Give  some  small  portion  of  your  midnight  vigils 
To  mitigate,  if  not  remove,  the  wrong. 

Relentless  justice  !  with  fate-furrow'd  brow  r 
Wherefore  to  various  crimes  of  various  guilt, 
One  penalty,  the  most  severe,  allot  ? 
Why,  pall'd  in  state,  and  mitred  with  a  wreath 
Of  nightshade,  dost  thou  sit  portentously, 
Beneath  a  cloudy  canopy  of  sighs, 
Of  fears,  of  trembling  hopes,  of  boding  doubts ; 
Death's  dart  thy  mace ! — Why  are  the  laws  of  God, 
Statutes  promulged  in  characters  of  fire,* 
Despbed  m  dfeep  concerns,  where  heavenly  guidance 
Is  most  required  ?    The  murderer — ^let  him  die, 
And  him  who  lifts  his  arm  against  his  parent, 
His  country,— or  his  voice  against  bis  God. 
Let  crhnos  less  heinous  dooms  less  dreadful  meet 
Than  loss  of  life !  so  said  the  law  divine : 
That  law  beneficent,  whi«A  mildly  stretch'd. 
To  men  forgotten  and  forlorn,  the  hand 
Of  restitution:  Yes,  the  trumpet's  voice 
The  Sdbbath  of  the  jubileef  announced : 
The  freedom-freighted  blast,  through  all  tbe  land 
At  once,  in  every  city,  echoing  rings. 
From  Lebanon  to  Carmel's  woody  cliffs. 
So  loud,  that  far  within  the  desert's  verge 
The  couching  lion  starts,  and  glares  around. 
Free  is  the  bondman  now,  each  one  returns 
To  his  inheritance :  The  man,  grown  old 
In  servitude  £ir  from  his  native  fields. 
Hastes  joyous  on  his  way ;  no  hills  are  steep, 
Smooth  is  each  rugged  path ;  his  little  ones 


*  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  third  day  in  the  niuroiofft 
that  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  ex- 
ceeding k>ud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp 
trembled;**    Exod.  xix.  16. 

t  "  And  Ihou  shall  number  seven  Sabbaths  of  fears 
unto  thee,  aercn  times  seven  years ;  and  the  space  of  the 
seven  Sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unlo  thee  forty  and  dim 
years.  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  ihe  jubilrt 
to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month ;  in  ^ 
day  of  atonement  shall  ye  make  tbe  trumret  ^^"^ 
throughout  »lbyour  land.  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fifti*il» 
year,  and  proclaim  liberty  thn^u^hout  all  the  UnJ  unw 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof  r  it  shall  bo  a  jubilee  unior*  • 
and  ye  shall  rwlum  every  man  untn  his  possession,  and 
ye  shall  return  evepy  man  lutto  Ms  lUraily."    l'^-  "'• 
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Sport  u  they  go,  while  oft  the  mother  chides 

The  lingering^  step,  lured  hy  the  way-side  flowers : 

At  length  the  hill»  from  which  a  farewell  look. 

And  still  another  paiting  look,  he  cast 

On  his  paternal  vale,  appears  in  view : 

The  summit  gainM,  throbs  hard  his  heart  with  joy 

And  sorrow  blent,  to  see  that  vale  once  more ; 

Instaini  his  eager  eye  darts  to  the  roof 

Where  first  he  saw  the  light ;  his  youngest  bom 

He  lifts,  and,  pointing  to  the  much-loved  spot. 

Says— » There  thy  fathers  lived,  and  there  they 

sleep." 
Onwa*d  he  wends ;  near  and  more  near  he  draws ; 
How  sweet  the  tinkle  of  the  polm-bower'd  brook  ! 
The  sunbeam  slanting  through  the  cedar  grove 
How  lovely,  and  how  mild !    But  lovelier  still 
The  welcome  in  the  eye  of  ancient  friends. 
Scarce  known  at  first !  and  dear  the  fig-tree  shade 
'Neath  which  on  Sabbath  eve  his  father  told* 
Of  Israel  from  the  house  of  bondage  freed. 
Led  through  the  desert  to  the  promised  land ; — 
With  eager  arms  the  aged  stem  he  clasps. 
And  with  his  tears  the  forrow'd  bark  bedews : 
And  still,  at  midnight  lK>ur,  he  thinks  he  hears 
The  blissful  sound  that  brake  the  bondman ^s  chahis. 
The  glorious  peal  of  freedom  and  of  joy ! 

Did  ever  law  of  man  a  power  like  this 
Display  ?  power  marvellous  as  mercifuT, 
Which,  though  in  other  ordinances  still 
Most  plainly  teen,  is  yet  but  little  mark'd 
For  what  it  truly  is, — a  miracle  ! 
Stupendous,  ever  new,  perform  *d  at  once 
In  every  region,— yea,  on  every  sea 
Which  Europe's  navies  plough ; — ^yes,  in  all  lands 
From  pole  to  pole,  or  civilized  to  rude. 
People  there  are,  to  whom  the  Sabbath  room 
Dawns,  shedding  dews  into  their  drooping  hearts : 
Yes,  for  beyond  the  high-heaved  western  wave, 
Amid  Columbia's  wildernesses  vast. 
The  words  which  God  in  thunder  from  the  mount 
Of  Sinai  spake,  are  heard,  and  are  obey'd. 
Thy  children,  Scotia,  in  the  desert  land. 
Driven  from  their  homes  by  fell  monopoly. 
Keep  holy  to  the  Lord  the  seventh  day. 
Assembled  under  loftiest  canopy 
Of  trees  primeval,  soon  to  be  laid  low 
They  sing;  B^  BabePa  streams  we  sat  and  wept. 

What  strong  mjrsterious  links  enchain  the  heart 
To  regions  where  the  mora  of  life  is  spent ! 
In  foreign  lands,  though  happier  be  the  clime, 
Hiough  round  our  board  smile  all  the  friends  we 

love. 
The  face  of  nature  wears  a  stranger's  look. 
Yea,  though  the  valley  which  we  loved  be  swept 
Of  its  inhabitants,  none  left  behind, 
Not  e'en  the  poor  blind  man  who  sought  his  bread 
From  door  to  door, -still,  still  there  is  a  want; 
Yes,  even  he,  round  whom  a  night  that  knows 


*  "  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day 
shall  be  in  thine  heart :  And  thou  shall  teach  them  dili- 
^ntl/  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  aod  whan  thou  liesi  down,  and  when  thou  riaest  up. 
Thou  shall  say  unto  thy  son,  We  were  Pharaoh's  bond- 
men in  Et^pi ;  and  ihe  L^rd  brought  ns  out  of  Egypt  with 
a  mighty  hand."    DeuU  vi.  6, 7. 21. 


No  dawn  is  ever  spread,  whose  native  vale 
Presented  to  his  closed  eyes  a  blank. 
Deplores  its  distance  now.    There  well  he  knew 
Each  object,  tiiough  unseen ;  there  could  he  wend 
His  way,  guideless,  through  wilds  and  mazy  woods ; 
Each  aged  tree,  spared  when  the  forest  fell. 
Was  his  familiar  friend,  from  the  smooth  birch, 
With  rind  of  silken  touch,  to  the  rough  elm : 
The  three  gray  stones  that  mark'd  where  heroes  lay 
Mourn 'd  by  the  harp,  moum'd  by  the  melting  voice 
Of  Cona,  oft  his  resting-place  had  been  j 
Oft  had  they  told  him  that  his  home  was  near : 
The  tinkle  of  the  rill,  the  murmuring 
So  gentle  of  the  brook,  the  torrent's  rush. 
The  cataract's  din,  the  ocean's  distant  roar, 
The  echo's  answer  to  his  foot  or  voice, — 
All  spoke  a  language  which  he  understood. 
All  wara'd  him  of  his  way.    But  most  he  feels. 
Upon  the  hallow'd  mora,  the  saddening  change: 
No  more  he  hears  the  gladsome  village  bell 
Ring  tRe  bless 'd  summons  to  the  house  of  God : 
And— for  the  voice  of  psalms,  loud,  solemn,  grand. 
That  cheer'd  his  darkling  path,  as  with  slow  step 
And  feeble,  he  toil'd  up  the  spire-topt  hill,— 
A*  few  faint  notes  ascend  among  the  trees. 

What  though  the  citister'd'  vine  there  hardly 
tempts 
The  traveller's  hand ;  though  birds  of  dazzling  plume 
Perch  on  the  loaded  boughs  $ — **  Give  me  thy  woods, 
(Exclaims  the  banish'd  man,]  thy  barren  woods. 
Poor  Scotland  !    Sweeter  there  the  reddening  haw. 
The  sloe,  or  rowan's*  bitter  bunch,  than  here 
The  purple  grape ;  dearer  the  redbreast's  note, 
That  mourns  the  fading  year  in  Scotia's  vales, 
Than  Philomel's,  where  spring  is  ever  new ; 
More  dear  to  me  tfie  redbreast's  sober  suit. 
So  like  a  wither'd  leaflet,  than  the  glare 
Of  gaudy  wings,  that  make  the  iris  dim." 

Nor  is  regret  exclusive  to  the  old : 
The  boy,  whose  birth  was  midway  o'er  the  main, 
A  ship  his  cradle,  by  the  billows  rock'd, — 
"  The  nursling  of  the  storm," — although  he  claims 
No  native  land,  yet  does  he  wistful  hear 
Of  some  far  distant  country  still  calt'd  home^ 
Where  lambs  of  whitest  fleece  sport  on  the  hills ; 
Where  gold-speck'd  fishes  wanton  in  the  streams: 
Where  littlt  birds,  when  snow-flakes  dim  the  air. 
Light  on  the  floor,  and  peck  the  table  crumbs. 
And  with  their  singing  cheer  the  winter  day. 

But  what  the  loss  of  country  to  the  woes 
Of  banishment  and  solitude  combined  ! 
0 !  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  there  now  may  live- 
One  hapless  man,  the  remnant  of  a  wreck. 
Cast  on  some  desert  island  of  that  main 
Immense,  which  stretches  fnmi  the  Cochin  shore- 
To  Acapulco.    Motionless  he  sits. 
As  is  the  rock  his  seat,  gazing  whole  days. 
With  wandering  eye,  o'er  all  the  watery  waste ; 
Now  striving  to  believe  the  albatross 
A  sail  appearing  on  the  horizon's  verge ; 
Now  vowing  ne'er  to  cherish  other  hope 
Than  hope  of  death.    Thus  pass  his  weary  hours,. 
Till  welcome  evening  wara  him  that  'tis  time 
Upon  the  shell-notch'd  calendar  to  mark 


*  Mountain  ash. 
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Another  day,  another  dreary  day,^ 
Changeless ; — for,  in  these  regions  of  the  sun. 
The  wholesome  law  that  dooms  mankind  to  toil. 
Bestowing  grateful  interchange  of  rest 
And  labour,  is  annullM  (  for  there  the  trees, 
Adom'd  at  once  Mrith  bud,  and  flower,  and  finiit. 
Drop,  as  the  breezes  blow^  shower  of  bread 
And  blossoms  on  the  ground.    But  yet  by  him. 
The  hermit  of  the  deep,  not  unobserved 
The  Sabbath  passes.    Tis  his  great  delight 
Each  seventh  eve  he  marks  the  farewell  ray, 
And  loves,  and  sighs  to  think,— that  setting  sun 
Is  now  impurpling  Scotland's  mountain  tops. 
Or,  higher  risen,  slants  athwart  her  vales. 
Tinting  with  yellow  light  the  quivering  throat 
Of  day-spring  lark,  while  woodland  birds  below 
Chant  in  the  dewy  shade.    Thus  all  night  long 
He  watches,  while  the  rising  moon  describes 
The  progress  of  the  day  in  happier  lands. 
And  now  he  almost  fitncies  that  he  hears 
The  chiming  from  his  native  village  church ; 
And  now  he  sings,  and  fondly  hopes  the  strain 
May  be  the  same  that  sweet  ascends  at  home 
In  congregation  full,— where,  not  without  a  tear 
They  are  remember'd  who  in  ships  behold 
The  wonders  of  the  deep:*  he  sees  the  hand,^ 
The  widow'd  hand,  that  veils  the  eye  sufi\i8ed  i 
He  sees  his  orphanM  boy  look  up,  and  strive 
The  widow'd  heart  to  soothe.    His  spirit  leans 
On  God.    Nor  does  he  leave  his  weekly  vigil 
Though  tempests  ride  o*er  welkin-lashing  waves 
On  winds  of  cloudless  wing;t  though  lightnings 

burst 
So  vivid,  that  the  stars  are  hid  and  seen 
In  awful  alternation :  Calm  he  views 
The  far  exploding  firmament,  and  dares 
To  hope — one  bolt  in  mercy  is  reserved 
For  his  release :  and  yet  he  u  resign'd 
To  live ;  because  full  well  he  is  assured. 
Thy  hand  does  lead  him,  thy  right  hand  upholds.^ 

And  thy  right  hand  does  lead  him.    Lo !  at  last, 
One  sacred  eve,  he  hears,  faint  from  the  deep. 
Music  remote,  swelling  at  intervals. 
As  if  th'  imbodied  spirit  of  such  sounds 
Came  slowly  floating  on  the  shoreward  wave; 
The  cadence  well  he  knows, — a  hymn  of  old, 
Where  sweetly  is  rehearsed  the  lowly  state 
Of  Jesus,  when  his  birth  was  first  announced. 
In  midnight  music,  by  an  angel  choir. 
To  Bethlehem's  shepherds,^  as  they  watch'd  their 
flocks. 


•  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sem  in  ships,  that  do  busi- 
ness ia  great  waters ;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep."    Psal.  cvii. 

t  In  the  tropical  r%ions,.th«  sky  during  storms  is  often 
without  a  cloud. 

t "  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
mo,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."    Psal.  cxxziz. 

$  "And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch. over  their  flocks  by 
niglit.  And  lo  I  the  augel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them,  and 
they  were  sure  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not,  for,  behold  1  1  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Sarioor,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord.    Aw\  iln.«<  shall  be  a  sign  unto  yuti,  Yr  shall  find 


Breathless,  the  man  forlorn  listens,  and  thinks 
It  is  a  dream.    Fuller  the  voices  swelL 
He  looks,  and  starts  to  see,  moving  along, 
A  fiery  wave,*  (so  seems  it,)  crescoit  fonn'd, 
Approaching  to  the  land  t  straightway  he  lees 
A  towering  whiteness ;  *tis  the  heaven-fill'd  sails 
That  waft  the  missioned  men,  who  have  renounced 
Their  homes,  their  country,  nay,  almost  the  worid, 
Bearing  glad  tidings  to  the  farthest  isles 
Of  ocean,  that  the  dead  thaU  rite  again. 
Forward  the  gleam-girt  castle  coastwise  glidei ; 
It  seems  as  it  would  pass  away.    To  ay 
The  wretched  man  in  vain  attempts,  in  vain. 
Powerless  his  voice  as  in  a  fearful  dream: 
Not  so  his  hand :  he  strikes  the  flint<-a  blaie 
Mounts  from  the  ready  heap  of  witherM  leaves: 
The  music  ceases,  accents  harsh  succeed. 
Harsh,  but  most  gratefid:   downward  drop  tfas 

sails; 
IngulTd  the  anchor  sinks ;  the  boat  is  launchM; 
But  cautious  lies  aloof  till  morning  dawn: 
0  then  the  transport  of  the  mnn  unused 
To  other  human  voice  besides  his  own,— 
His  native  tongue  to  hear !  he  breathes  at  hone. 
Though  earth's  diameter  is  interposed. 
Of  perils  of  the  sea  he  has  no  dread,. 
Full  well  assured  the  mission 'd  bark  is  safe. 
Held  in  the  hollow  of  th'  Almighty's  hand. 
(And  signal  thy  deliverances  have  been 
Of  these  thy  messengers  of  peaoe  and  joy.) 
From  storms  that  loudly  threaten  to  unfix 
Islands  rock-rooted  in  the  ocean's  bed. 
Thou  dost  deliver  them, — and  from  the  cahn, 
More  dreadful  than  the  storm,  when  motkmlesi 
Upon  the  purple  deep  the  veseel  lies 
For  days,  for  nights,  illumed  by  phosphor  lamps  | 
When  sea-birds  seem  in  nests  of  flame  to  float 
When  backward  starts  the  boldest  mariner 
To  see,  while  o'er  the  side  be  leans,  his  ttce 
As  if  deep  tinged  with  blood. — 

Let  worldly  men 
The  cause  and  combatants  contemptuous  soon, 
And  oall  fanatics  them. who  hazard  health 
And  life  in  testifying  of  the  truth, 
Who  joy  and  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ ! 
What  were  the  Galilean  fishermen 
But  messengers,  commission 'd  to  annoonce 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come .' 
They  too,  though  clothed  with  power  of  mighty 

works 
Miraculous,  were  oft  received  wiUi  scon  t 
Oft  did  their  words  fall  powerless,  though  enforced 
By  deeds  that  mark'd  Omnipotence  their  friend: 
But,  when  their  eflforts  fail'd,  unweariedly 
They  onward  went,  rejoicing  in  their  course. 


the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling-cltHhes,  lying  ina  msofM'' 
And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  iriullluide  (t 
the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying,  Olory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men."    Luke  ii.  8—14. 

♦  "  In  some  seas,  as  particularly  about  the  cot*  of 
Malabar,  as  a  ship  floats  along,  it  seems  during  the  nif^ 
to  be  surrounOod  with  fire,  and  to  leave  a  long  xnck  ol 
light  behind  it.  Whenever  the  sea  is  gently  agitated,  it 
seems  converted  into  llule  surs :  every  drop  as  it  bresks 
emits  light,  like  bodies  electrified  in  the  dark."— i^ 
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Like  helianthus,*  bonie  on  downy  wings 
To  distant  realms,  they  frequent  fell  on  soils 
Barren  and  thankless ;  yet  oft-times  they  saw 
Their  lal)oars  crown  *d  with  fhiit  a  hundred  fold, 
Saw  the  new  converts  testify  their  faith 
By  works  of  lo7e,*^tbe  slare  set  free,  the  sick 
Attended,  prisoners  visited,  the  poor 
Received  as  brothers  at  the  rich  man's  board. 
Alas !  how  different  now  the  deeds  of  men 
Nursed  in  the  futh  of  Christ ! — ^The  free  made  slaves ! 
Tom  from  their  country,  borne  across  the  deep. 
Enchain  M,  endungeon*d,  forced  by  stripes  to  live, 
Doom'd  to  behold  their  wives,  their  little  ones. 
Tremble  beneath  the  white  man's  fiend-like  frovni ! 
Tet  e'en  to  scenes  like  these  the  Sabbath  brings 
Alleviation  of  th'  enormous  wo^ — 
The  oft  reiterated  stroke  is  still ; 
The  clotted  scourge  hangs  hardening  in  the  shrouds. 
But  see,  the  demon  man,  whose  trade  is  blood. 
With  dauntless  front  convene  his  ruffian  crew 
To  hear  the  sacred  service  read.    Accursed, 
The  wretch's  bile-tinged  lips  proCane  the  word 
Of  God ;  Accursed,  he  ventures  to  pronounce 
The  decalogue,  nor  falters  at  that  law 
Wherein  tis  written,  Thou  ihait  do  no  murder: 
Perhaps,  while  yet  the  words  are  on  his  Ups, 
He  heuB  a  dying  mother's  parting  groan ; 
He  hears  her  orphan 'd  child,  with  lisping  plaint,, 
Attempt  to  rouse  her  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

O  England  !  England  *  wash  thy  purpled  hands 
Of  this  foul  nn,  and  never  dip  them  more 
In  guilt  so  damnable !  then  lift  them  up 
In  supplication  to  that  God,  whose  name 
Is  Mercy ;  then  thou  mayest,  without  the  risk 
Of  drawing  vengeance  from  the  surcharged  clouds, 
Implore  protection  to  thy  menaced  shores ; 
Then  God  will  blast  the  tyrant's  arm  that  grasps 
The  thunderbolt  of  ruin  o'er  thy  head : 
Then  will  he  turn  the  wolvish  race  to  prey 
Upon  each  other ;  then  will  he  arrest 
The  lava  torrent,  causing  it  regorge 
Back  to  its  source  with  fiery  desolation. 

Of  all  the  murderous  trades  ty  mortals  plied, 
TIs  war  alone  that  never  violates 
The  haUow'd  day  by  simulate  respect,— 
By  hypocritic  rest:  No,  no,  the  work  proceeds. 
From  sacred  pinnacles  are  hung  the  flags,t 
That  give  the  sign  to  slip  the  leash  from  slaughter. 
The  bells,  whose  knoll  a  holy  calmness  pour'd 
Into  the  good  man's  breast, — whose  sound  solaced 
The  sick,  the  poor,  the  old— perversion  dire — 
Pealing  with  sulphurous  tongues,  speak   death- 

firaught  words : 
From  mom  to  eve  destruction  revels  frenzied, 
Till  at  the  hour  when  peaceful  vesper-chimes 
Were  wont  to  soothe  the  ear,  the  trumpet  sounds 
Pursuit  and  flight  altera ;  and  for  the  song 
Of  lacks,  descending  to  their  grass-bower'd  homes, 
The  croak  of  flesh-gorged  ravens,  as  they  slake 
Their  thirst  in  hoof-prints  fill'd  with  gore,  disturbs 
The  stupor  of  the  dying  man  ;  while  death 

*  Sanflower.  **  The  seeds  of  many  plants  of  this  kind 
are  famished  with  a  plume,  by  whidi  admirable  mecha- 
nism they  are  dlsseminatMl  hi  from  their  parent  stem." 


t  Church  Steeples  are  frequently  used  as  signal  posts. 


Triumphantly  sails  down  th'  ensanguined  stream. 
On  corses  throned,  and  crown 'd  with  shiver 'd  boughs, 
Tl^t  erst  hung  imaged  in  the  crystal  tide.* 

And  what  the  harvest  of  these  bloody  fields  ? 
A  double  weight  of  fetters  to  the  slave. 
And  chains  on  arms  that  wielded  freedom's  sword. 
Spirit  of  Tell '  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
Thy  mountains,  that  confess'd  no  other  chains 
Than  wliat  the  wintry  elements  had  forged, — 
Thy  vales,  where  freedom,  and  her  stera  compeer. 
Proud,  virtuous  poverty,  their  noble  state 
Maintain'd,  amid  surrounding  threats  of  wealth. 
Of  superstition,  and  tyrannic  sway — 
Spirit  of  Tell  I  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
That  land  subdued  by  slavery's  basest  slaves ; 
By  men,  whose  lips  pronounce  the  sacred  name 
Of  liberty,  then  kiss  the  despot's  foot  ? 
Helvetia !  hadst  thou  to  thyself  been  troc. 
Thy  dying  sons  had  triumph 'd  as  they  fell  t 
But  'twas  a  glorious  effort,  though  in  vain. 
Aloft  thy  genius,  'mid  the  sweeping  clouds. 
The  flag  of  freedom  spread ;  bright  in  the  storm 
The  streaming  meteor  waved,  and  far  it  gleam 'd  t 
But,  ah !  'twas  transient,  as  the  Iris'  arch. 
Glanced  from  leviathan's  ascending  shower. 
When  'mid  the  mountain  waves  heaving  his  head. 
Already  had  the  friendly-seeming  foe 
Possess 'd  the  snow  piled  ramparts  of  the  land  i 
Down  like  an  avalanche  they  roll'd,  they  crush'd 
The  temple,  palace,  cottage,  every  work 
Of  art  and  nature,  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  dreadful  crash  is  o'er,  and  peace  ensues,'-' 
The  peace  of  desolation,  gloomy,  still : 
Each  day  is  hush'd  as  Sabbath ;  but,  alas ! 
No  Sabbath  service  glads  the  seventh  day ! 
No  more  the  happy  villagers  are  seen 
Winding  adown  the  rock-hevm  paths,  that  wont 
To  lead  their  footsteps  to  the  house  of  prayer  i 
But,  far  apart,  assembled  in  the  depth 
Of  solitudes,  perhaps  a  littie  group 
Of  aged  men,  and  orphan  boys,  and  maids. 
Bereft,  list,  to  the  breathings  of  the  holy  man. 
Who  spurns  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  power 
Of  rulers  chosen  by  a  tyrant's  nod. 
No  more,  as  dies  the  rustling  of  the  breeze. 
Is  heard  the  distant  vesper  hymn ;  no  more 
At  gloamin  hour,  the  plaintive  strain,  that  links 
His  country  to  the  Switter's  heart,  delights 
The  loosening  team }  or  if  some  shepherd  boy 
Attempt  the  strain,  his  voice  soon  faltering  stops ; 
He  feels  his  country  now  a  foreign  land. 

0  Scotland !  canst  thou  for  a  moment  brook 
The  mere  imagination,  that  a  fate 
Like  this  should  e'er  be  thine !  that  o'er  these  hills 
And  dear-bought  vales,  whence  Wallace,  Douglas, 

Brace, 
Repell'd  proud  Edward's  multitudinous  hordes, 
A  Gallic  foe,  that  abject  race,  should  rule ! 
No,  no !  let  never  hostile  standard  touch 
Thy  shore;  rush,  rash  into  the  dashing  brine, 
And  crest  each  wave  with  steel ;  and  should  the 

stamp 

*  After  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  shivered  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  corpses  of  the  killed,  are  seen  floating 
together  down  the  rivers. 
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Of  •layery's  footstep  violate  the  strand. 
Let  not  the  tardy  tide  efface  the  mark ; 
Sweep  off  the  stigma  with  a  sea  of  blood  ! 

Thrice  happy  he,  who,  £u  in  Scottish  glen 
Retired,  (yet  ready  at  his  country's  call,) 
Has  left  the  restless  emmet-hill  of  man  t 
He  never  longs  to  read  the  saddening  tale 
Of  endless  wars ;  and  seldom  does  he  hear 
The  tale  of  wo ;  and  ere  it  reaches  him. 
Rumour,  so  loud  when  new,  has  died  away 
Into  a  whisper,  on  the  memory  borne 
Of  casual  tnweller  :-^s  on  the  deep. 
Far  from  the  sight  of  land,  when  all  around 
Is  waveless  calm,  the  sudden  tremulous  swells 
That  gently  heaves  the  ship,  tells,  as  it  rolls, 
Of  earthquakes  dread,  and  cities  overthroiwn. 

0  Scotland !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales  t 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight. 
Wandering,  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs ; 
Or,  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-hairM  man. 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat,  or  little  field, 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer,— 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  years 
His  children  are  about  him  t  Sweet,  meantime. 
The  thrush,  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years. 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
'Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  pys  to  think 
His  journey  near  a  close, — ^heaven  is  his  home. 
More  happy  far  that  man,  though  bowed  down. 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  his  eye, 
Thwi  they,  the  favourites  of  youth  and  health. 
Of  riches,  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  come, 
Clinging  to  death. — 

Or  mark  that  female  face, 
The  Xaded  picture  of  its  former  self, — 
The  garments  coarse,  but  clean ; — ^frequentat  church 
I*ve  noted  such  a  one,  feeble  and  pale. 
Yet  standing,  with  a  look  of  mild  content, 
Till  beckon  *d  by  some  kindly  hand  to  sit 
She  had  seen  better  days ;  there  was  a  time 
Her  hands  could  earn  her  bread,  and  freely  give 
To  those  who  were  in  want ;  but  now  old  age. 
And  lingering  disease,  have  made  her  helpless. 
Yet  she  is  happy,  ay,  and  she  is  wise, 
(Philosophers  may  sneer,  and  pedants  frown,) 
Although  her  Bible  is  her  only  book ; 
And  she  is  rich,  although  her  only  wealth 
Is  recollection  of  a  well-spent  life- 
Is  expectation  of  the  life  to  come. 
Examine  here,  explore  the  narrow  path 
In  which  she  walks ;  look  not  for  virtuous  deeds 
In  history's  arena,  where  the  prize 
Of  fame,  or  power,  prompts  to  heroic  acts. 
Peruse  the  lives  themselves  of  men  obscure  :— 
There  charity,  that  robs  itself  to  give ; 
There  fortitude  in  sickness,  nursed  by  want ; 
There  courage,  that  expects  no  tongue  to  praise; 
There  virtue  lurks,  like  purest  gold  deep  hid, 
With  no  alloy  of  selfish  motive  mix'd. 


The  poor  man's  boon,  that  stints  him  of  his  bread. 
Is  prized  more  highly  in  the  sight  of  Him 
Who  sees  the  heart,  than  golden  gifts  from  hands 
That  scarce  can  know  their  countless  treasures 

less:* 
Yea,  the  deep  sigh  that  heaves  the  poor  man's  breast 
To  see  distress,  and  feel  his  willing  arm 
Palsied  by  penury,  ascends  to  heaven ; 
While  ponderous  bequests  of  lands  and  goods 
Ne'er  rise  above  their  earthly  origin. 

And   should  all  bounty  that  is   clothed   with 
power 
Be  deem'd  unworthy  ? — Far  be  such  a  thought ! 
E'en  when  the  rich  bestow,  there  are  sure  tests 
Of  genuine  charity ; — Yes,  yes,  let  wealth 
Give  other  alms  than  silver  or  than  gold, — 
Time,  trouble,  toil,  attendance,  watchfulness, 
Exposure  to  disease ; — ^yes,  let  the  rich 
Be  often  seen  beneath  the  sick  man's  roof; 
Or  cheering,  with  inquines  from  the  heart. 
And  hopes  of  health,  the  melanoholy  range 
Of  couches  in  the  public  wards  of  wo: 
There  let  them  often  bless  the  sick  man's  bed. 
With  kind  assurances  that  all  is  well 
At  home,  that  plenty  smiles  <upon  the  beard, — 
The  while  the  hand  that  eam'd  the  frugal  meal 
Can  hardly  raise  itself  in  sign  of  thanks. 
Above  all  duties,  let  the  rich  man  search  , 

Into  the  cause  he  knoweth  not,  nor  spurn 
The  suppliant  wretch  as  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Ye,  bless'd  with  W£alth!  (another  name  for 
power 
Of  doing  good,)  O  would  ye  but  ^levote 
A  little  portion  of  each  seventh  day 
To  acts  o{  justice  to  your  fellow  men  J 
The  house  of  mourning  silently  invites : 
Shun  not  the  crowded  alley ;  prompt  descend 
Into  the  half-sunk  cell,  darksome  and  damp ; 
Nor  seem  impatient  to  be  gone :  Inquire, 
Console,  instruct,  encourage,  soothe,  assist ; 
Read,  pray,  and  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord ; 
Make  tears  of  joy  down  grief-worn  furrows  fl«iw. 

0  health  !  thou  sun  of  life,  without  whose  beam 
The  fairest  scenes  of  nature  seem  involved 
In  darkness,  shine  upon  my  dreary  path 
Once  more ;  or,  with  thy  faintest  dawn,  give  hope. 
That  I  may  yet  enjoy  thy  vital  ray ! 
Though   transient  be   the  hope,  Hwill   be  most 

sweet. 
Like  midnight  music,  stealing  on  the  ear, 
Then  gliding  past,  and  dying  slow  away. 
Music !  thou  soothing  power,  thy^arm  is  proved 
Most  vividly  when  clouds  o'ercast  the  soul ;  ^ 
So  light  its  loveliest  effeet  displays 
In  lowering  skies,  when  through  the  murky  rack 
A  slanting  sunbeam  shoots,  and  instant  limns 


*  "  And  Jesus  sat  over  a^inst  the  trrasur^r,  and  be- 
held how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  ir«'>asury :  and 
many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there  came  • 
certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  In  two  miles,  whtck 
make  a  farthing.  And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciple*, 
and  saith  unto  them,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  |)oor 
widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have  cast 
into  the  treasury :  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abun- 
dance, but  Akt  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had, 
even  all  her  living."    Mark  xii.  41— M. 
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The  ethereal  cnnre  of  seven  harmonious  djres, 

Kliriting  a  splendour  from  the  gloom : 

0  musk  *  still  yonchsafe  to  tranquillize 

This  brrast  perturfoM }  thy  voice,  though  mournful, 

soothes; 
And  mournful  aye  are  thy  most  beauteous  lays, 
Like  &11  of  blossoms  from  the  orchard  boughs, — 
The  autumn  of  the  spring.    Elnchanting  power ! 
Who,  by  thy  airy  spell,  canst  whirl  the  mind 
¥v  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  to  vales 
Where   Tweed  or  Yarrow  flows;    or,  spuming 

time 
Becall  red  Flodden  field ;  or  suddenly 
Transport,  with  alter*d  strain,  the  dMfen*d  ear 
To  Linden's  plain .' — ^But  what  the  pastoral  lay. 
The  melting  dirge,  the  battle's  trumpet  peal. 
Compared  to  notes  with  sacred  numbers  link'd 
In  union,  solemn,  grand  !    O  then  the  spirit, 
Upborne  on  pinions  of  celestial  sound, 
8otn  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  ravish'd  hears 
Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  voices  rise 
In  hallelujahs  i — ^voices,  that  erewhile 
Were  feebly  tuned  perhaps  to  low-breathed  hjrmns 
Of  solace  in  the  chambers  of  the  poor, — 
The  Sabbath  worship  of  the  friendless  sick. 
,  Bless'd  be  the  female  votaries,  whose  days 
No  Sabbath  of  their  pious  labours  prove. 
Whose  lives  are  consecrated  to  the  toil 
Of  ministering  around  the  uncurtain 'd  couch 
Of  pain  and  poverty  !    Bless'd  be  the  hands. 
The  lovely  hands,  (for  beauty,  youth,  and  grace. 
Are  oft  conceal'd  by  pity's  closest  veil,) 
That  mix  the  cup  medicinal,  that  bind 
The  wounds  which  ruthless  warfare  and  disease 
Have  to  the  loathsome  lazar-house  consign'd. 

Fierce  superstition  of  the  mitred  king  ! 
Almost  I  could  forget  thy  torch  and  stake. 
When  I  this  blessed  sisterhood  survey/— 
Companion's  priestesses,  disciples  true 
Of  him  whose  touch  was  health,  whose  single 

word 
Electrified  with  life  the  palsied  arm, — 
Of  him  who  said,  Tktke  up  thy  bed  and  vnUkf-^ 
Of  him  who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Cnme  forth. 

And  he  who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Come  forth. 
Will,  when  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past. 
Call  forth  the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
(Transfoim'd  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Ecstatic  hope !  belief  *  conviction  firm  ! 
How  grateful  tis  to  recollect  the  time 
When  hope  arose  to  faith .'    Faintly  at  first 
The  heavenly  voice  is  heard ;  then,  by  degrees. 
Its  music  sounds  perpetual  in  the  heart 
Thus  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
Has  dwelt  in'city  crowds,  wandering  a  field 
Betimes  on  Sabbath  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
Unfold  the  daisy's  bud,  delighted  hears 
The  first  lade's  note,  faint  yet,  and  short  the 

song, 
Check'd  by  the  chill  ungenial  northem  breeze ; 
But,  as  the  sun  ascends,  anoth^  springs, 
And  still  another  soars  on  loftier  wing. 
Till  all  o'erhead,  Uie  joyous  choir  unseen. 
Poised  welkin  high,  harmonious  fills  the  air, 
At  if  it  were  a  link  'tween  earth  and  heaven. 
38 
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A  SPRING  SABBATH  WALK. 

Most  earnest  was  his  voice  !  most  mild  his  look. 
As  with  raised  hands  he  bless'd  his  parting  flock. 
He  is  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor ; — 
He  thinks  not  of  himself)  his  Master's  words. 
Feed,  feed  my  iheep^  are  ever  at  his  heart. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 
O,  how  I  love,  with  melted  soul,  to  leave 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 
Alone  !    What  though  the  opening  spring  be  chill ! 
Although  the  lark,  check'd  in  his  airy  path 
Eke  out  his  song,  perch'd  on  the  fallow  clod. 
That  still  o'ertops  the  blade  *    Although  no  branch 
Have  spread  its  foliage,  save  the  willow  wand 
That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream  ! 
What  though  the  clouds  oft  lower !    Their  threats 

but  end 
In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 
Of  moss-couch'd  violet,  or  interrapt 
The  merle's  dulcet  pipe, — melodious  bird  * 
He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  slow-thom  spray, 
(Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf,) 
Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook,  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  I  roam'd ; 
Unheeding  where,— so  lovely  all  around 
The  works  of  God,  array'd  in  vernal  smile  ! 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing,  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast. 
And  wing  unquivering  of  the  wheeling;  lark. 
Descending,  vocal,  from  her  latest  flight ; 
While,  disregardful  of  yon  lonely  star,^ 
The  harbinger  of  chill  night's  glittering  host,— 
Sweet  Redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants. 
In  desultory  strains,  his  evening  hymn. 

A  SUMMER  SABBATH  WALK. 
Delioiitful  is  this  loneliness  i  it  calms 
My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms. 
That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 
Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks  ; 
How  peaceful  every  sound ! — the  ring-dove's  plaint, 
Moan'd  from  the  twilight  centre  of  the  grove. 
While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute. 
Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  nest. 
And  from  the  root-sprig  trills  her  ditty  clear, — 
The  grasshopper's  oft  pausing  chirp,— the  buzz. 
Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee. 


*  **  So  when  he  had  dined,  Jesus  aaith  to  Simon  Peter, 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovesi  thou  me  more  than  ihese  t 
He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee.  He  saith  unui  him,  Feed  mj  lambs.  He  saith  to 
him  again  the  second  time.  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovost 
thou  mel  He  saith  unto  hlcj,  Tea,  Lord,  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  He 
saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  1  Peter  was  grieved,  because  he  said  untahbn 
the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me  1  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Lord,  thou  knowASt  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  1  lova 
thee.  Jesus  saith  untu  him,  Feed  mj  sheep."  Johnzzi. 
16-17. 
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That,  soon  as  loosed,  booms  with  full  twang  away, 
The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal. 
Scared  from  the  shallows  by  my  passing  tread. 
Dimpling  the  water  gliies,  with  here  and  there 
A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 
The  treacherous  sur&ce,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 
Watches  his  time  to  spring ;  or  from  above, 
Some  feather'd  dam,  sunreying  midst  the  boughs. 
Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 
Bears  off  the  prize : — Sad  emblem  of  man's  lot ! 
He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf, 
(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurk'd,) 
Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wings, 
Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and,  worse. 
Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream  $ 
And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape. 
Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while, 
Mistakes  th'  inverted  image  of  the.  sky 
For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 
Now  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Among  the  hills ;  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach, 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots, 
With  brier,  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray, 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dangle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air :  Grateful  the  breeze 
That  &n8  my  throbbing  temples  !  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  ! 
But,  0!  more  sweet  the  thought,  heart-soothing 

thought. 
That  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil,  partake  this  day  the  conunon  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale, 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  Him  who  gave  the  Sabbath  day. 
Yes,  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline ;  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  puU 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon. 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  discern 'd  ; 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  leaves. 
And  thinly  strew'd  with  heath-bells  up  and  down. 
Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the  glens, 
Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upoff  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  chasm* 
As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush !  the  torrent's  channel  dry, 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt 
But,  hark,  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along ! 
Tis  from  yon  heath-rooTd  shielin  i  now  it  dies 
Away,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He, — ^who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,— delights  to  hear ; 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,— of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  man  ! 
The  grandsire  and  the  saint ;  his  silvery  locks 
Beam  in  the  parting  ray ;  before  him  lies. 
Upon  the  smooth  cropt  sward,  the  open  book. 


His  comfort,  stay,  and  ever  new  delight ! 
While,  heedless,  at  his  side,  the  lisping  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  his  conch. 


AN  AUTUMN  SABBATH  WALK. 
WuEif  homeward  bands  their  several  wa>'s  disperse, 
I  love  to  linger  in  the  narrow  field 
Of  rest,  to  wander  round  from  tomb  to  tomb. 
And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 
Sad  sighs  the  wind,  that  from  those  ancient  elms 
Shakes  showers  of  leaves  upon  the  wither'd  grass : 
The  sere  and  yellow  wreaths,  with  eddying  sweep. 
Fill  up  the  forrows  'tween  the  hillock'd  graves. 
But  list  that  moan !  'tis  the  poor  blind  man's  dog. 
His  guide  for  many  a  day,  now  come  to  mourn 
The  master  and  the  friend— conjunction  rare  ! 
A  man  indeed  he  was  o£  gentle -eoul. 
Though  bred  to  brave  the  deep :  the  lightning's  flub 
Had  dimm'd,  not  closed,  his  mild,  but  sightless  eyes. 
He  was  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  range 
(It  was  not  wide :)  no  dog  would  bay  at  him ; 
Children  would  run  to  meet  him  on  his  way, 
And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 
His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 
Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 
The  rushy  cap  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  ; 
And  I  have  seen  him  lay  his  tremulous  hand 
Upon  their  heads,  while  silent  moved  his  lipt. 
Peace  to  thy  spirit !  that  now  looks  on  me 
Perhaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 
To  see  thee  wandering  darkling  on  thy  w»y. 

But  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot, 
And  roam  where  nature  gives  a  parting  smile. 
As  yet  the  blue-bells  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copes  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woods 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears ; 
Flowers  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  perfume. 
But  fruits,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  wreath 
That  circles  Autumn's  brow :  the  ruddy  haws 
Now  clothe  the  half-leaved  thorn;  the  bramble 

bends 
Beneath  its  jetty  load }  the  hazel  hangs 
With  auburn  branches,  dipping  in  the  stream 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'erflow 
The  leaf-strewn  banks :  oft,  statue-like,  I  gaze. 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  upon  that  stream. 
And  chase,  with  dreaming  eye,  the  eddying  foam  | 
Or  rowan's  cluster'd  branch,  or  harvest  sheaf. 
Borne  rapidly  adown  the  dizzjring  flood. 


A  WINTER  SABBATH  WALK. 

How  dazzling  white  the  snowy  scene !  deep,  deep. 
The  stillness  of  the  winter  Sabbath  day, — 
Not  even  a  foot-fall  heard.— Smooth  are  the  fietds. 
Each  hollow  pathway  level  with  the  plain : 
Hid  are  the  bushes,  save  that,  here  and  there. 
Are  seen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
High-ridged,  the  whirled  drift  has  almost  reach'd 
The  powder'd  key-stone  of  the  churchyard  porch. 
Mute  hangs  the  hooded  bell ;  the  tombs  lie  buried. 
No  step  approaches  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  flickering  fall  is  o'er ;  the  clouds  disperse. 
And  show  the  sun,  hung  o'er  the  welkin's  veife  ; 
Shooting  a  bright  but  ineffectual  beam 
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On  all  the  sparkling  wute.    Now  is  the  time. 
To  visit  nature  in  her  grand  attire ; 
Though  perilous  the  mountainous  ascent, 
A  noble  recompense  the  danger  hrings. 
How  beautiful  the  plain  stretch'd  far  below ! 
Unraried  though  it  be,  save  by  yon  stream 
With  azure  windings,  or  the  leafless  wood. 
But  what  the  beauty  of  the  plain,  compared 
To  that  sublimity  which  reigns  inthroned. 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine. 
Among  yon  rocky  fells,  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adventurously  bold ! 
There  silence  dwells  profound ;  or  if  the  cry 
Of  high-poised  eagle  break  at  thnes  the  cahn. 
The  mantled  echoes  no  response  return. 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep  sunk  delL 
No  foot-print,  save  the  covey's  or  the  flock's. 
Is  seen  along  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Beware,  ye  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  haunts, 
Nor  linger  there  too  long:  the  wintry  day 
Soon  closes;  and  full  oft  a- heavier  fall 
Heap'd  by  the  blast,  fills  up  the  shelter'd  glen, 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coved  way.    O .'  then. 
Your  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot. 
And  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side. 
Where  night-winds    sweep    the    gathering   drift 

away  :— 
So  the  great  Shepherd  leads  the  heavenly  flock 
From  faithless  pleasures,  full  into  the  storms 
Of  life,  where  long  they  bear  the  bitter  blast, 
Until  at  length  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 
Bedimm'd  with  showers:    Then  to  the  pastuies 

green 
He  brings  them,  where  the  quiet  waters  glide. 
The  streams  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  souL 
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THE  FIRST  SABBATH. 
Six  days  the  heavenly  host,  in  circle  vast, 
like  that  untouching  Hncture  which  enzones 
The  globe  of  Saturn,  compass'd  wide  this  orb. 
And  with  the  forming  mass  floated  along. 
In  rapid  course,  through  yet  untravell'd  space. 
Beholding  God's  stupendous  power, — a  world 
Bunting  from  chaos  at  the  omnific  will. 
And  perfect  ere  the  sixth  day's  evening  star 
On  Paradise  arose.    Blessed  that  eve ! 
The  Sabi>ath's  harbinger,  when,  all  complete, 
In  freshest  beauty  from  Jehovah's  hand. 
Creation  bloom'd  j  when  Eden's  twilight  face 
Smiled  like  a  sleeping  babe.    The  voice  divine 
A  holy  calm  breathed  o'er  the  goodly  work  | 
Mildly  the  sun,  upon  the  loftiest  trees. 
Shed  mellowly  a  sloping  beam.    Peace  reign'd, 
Ai^  love,  and  gratitude ;  the  human  pair 
Their  orisons  pour'd  forth ;  love,  concord,  reign'd  j 
The  £a.lcon,  perch'd  upon  the  blooming  bough 
With  Philomela,  listen'd  to  her  lay ; 
Among  the  antler'd  herd,  the  tiger  couch'd 
Harmless ;  the  lion's  mane  no  terror  spread 
Among  the  careless  rununating  flock. 


Silence  was  o'er  the  deep ;  the  noiseless  surge. 
The  last  subsiding  wave,— of  that  dread  tumult 
Which  raged,  when  ocean,  at  the  mute  command, 
Rush'd  furiously  into  his  new-cleft  bed, — 
Was  gently  rippling  on  the  pebbled  shore ; 
While,  on  the  swell,  the  sea-bird  with  her  head 
Wing-veil'd,  slept  tranquilly.    The  host  of  heaven. 
Entranced  in  new  delight,  speechless  adored  ; 
Nor  stopp'd  their  fleet  career,  nor  changed  their 

form 
Encircular,  till  on  that  hemisphere. 
In  which  the  blissful  garden  sweet  exhaled 
Its  incense,  odorous  clouds, — tl^e  Sabbath  dawn 
Arose  5  then  wide  the  flying  circle  oped. 
And  soar'd,  in  semblance  of  a  mighty  rainbow 
Silent  ascend  the  choirs  of  seraphim ; 
No  harp  resounds,  mute  is  each  voice  j  the  burst 
Of  joy  and  praise  reluctant  they  repress,— 
For  love  and  concord  all  things  so  attuned 
To  harmony,  that  earth  must  have  received 
The  grand  vibration,  and  to  the  centre  shook; 
But  soon  as  to  the  starry  altitudes 
They  reach'd,  then  what  a  storm  of  sound  tremen- 
dous 
Swell'd  through  the  realms  of  space !    The  morn- 
ing stars 
Together  sang,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy  !  Loud  was  the  peal  -,  so  loud 
As  would  have  quite  o'erwhelm'd  the  human  sense ; 
But  to  the  earth  it  came  a  gentle  strain. 
Like  softest  fall  breathed  from  .Solian  lute. 
When  'mid  the  chords  the  evening  gale  expires. 
Day  of  the  Lord !  creation's  hallow'd  close  .* 
Day  of  the  Loid !  (prophetical  they  sang,) 
Benignant  mitigation  of  that  doom 
Which  must,  ere  long,  consign  the  fallen  race. 
Dwellers  in  yonder  star,  to  toil  and  wo ! 


THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES. 

Slow  glides  the  Nile  t  amid  the  margin  flags. 
Closed  in  a  bulrush  ark,  the  babe  is  left, — 
Left  by  a  mother's  hand.    His  sister  waits 
Far  off}  and  pale,  'tween  hope  and  fear,  beholds 
The  royal  maid,  surrounded  by  her  train. 
Approach  the  river  bank, — approach  the  spot 
Where  sleeps  the  innocent :  She  sees  them  stoop 
With  meeting  plumes ;  the  rushy  lid  is  oped. 
And  wakes  the  infant,  smiling  in  his  tears. 
As  when  along  a  little  mountain  lake' 
The  summer  south-wind  breathes,  with  gentle  sigh. 
And  parts  the  reeds,  unveiling,  as  they  bend, 
A  water-lily  floating  on  the  wave. 


JACOB  AND  PHARAOH. 
Phabaoh  upon  a  gorgeous  throne  of  state 
Was  seated  ;  while  around  him  stood  submiss 
His  servants,  watchful  of  his  lofty  looks. 
The  patriarch  enters,  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Bez^amin.    Unmoved  by  all  the  glare 
Of  royalty,  he  scarcely  throws  a  glance 
Upon  the  pageant  show }  for  from  his  jrouth 
A  shepherd's  life  he  led,  ai(d  view'd  each  night 
The  starry  host ;  and  still,  where'er  he  went. 
He  felt  himself  in  presence  of  the  Lord. 
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His  eye  is  bent  on  Joceph,  him  pursues. 

Suddea  the  king  descends  t  and,  bending,  kneels 

Before  the  aged  man,  and  supplicates 

A  blessing  from  his  lips !  the  aged  man 

Lays  on  the  ground  his  staff,  and  stretching  forth 

His  tremulous  hand  o*er  Pharaoh's  uncrownMhead, 

Prays  that  the  Lord  would  bless  him  and  his  land. 

JEPHTHAH'S  VOW. 
From  conquest  Jephthah  came,  with  faltering  step 
And  troubled  eye  ;  his  home  appears  in  view  ; 
He  trembles  at  the  sight    Sad  he  forbodes, — 
His  vow  will  meet  a  victim  in  his  child : 
For  well  he  knows,  that,  from  her  earliest  years. 
She  still  was  first  to  meet  bis  homeward  steps : 
Well  he  remembers,  how,  with  tottering  gait. 
She  ran,  and  claspM  his  knees,  and  lisp'd,and  lookM 
Her  joy  j  and  how,  when  garlanding  with  flowers 
His  helm,  fearful,  her  infant  hand  would  shrink 
Back  from  the  lion  couch'd  beneath  the  crest 
What  sound  is  that,  which,  from  the  palm-tree 

grove, 
Floats  now  with  choral  swell,  now  fainter  falls 
Upon  the  ear  ?    It  is,  it  is  the  song 
He  loved  to  hear, — a  song  of  thanks  and  praise, 
Sung  by  the  patriarch  for  his  ransomM  son. 
Hope  from  the  omen  springs :  O  blessed  hope  ! 
It  may  not  be  her  voice  ! — Fain  would  be  think 
Twas  not  his  daughter's  voice  that  still  approached, 
Blent  with  the  timbrel's  note.  Forth  Arom  the  grove 
She  foremost  glides  of  all  the  minstrel  band : 
Moveless  he  stands ;  then  grasps  his  hilt,  still  red 
With  hostile  gore,  but,  shuddering,  quits  the  hold  : 
And  clasps  in  agony  his  hands,  and  cries, 
**  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought  me  low.'* — 
The  timbrel  at  her  rooted  feet  resounds. 

SAUL  AND  DAVID. 
Deep  was  the  furrow  in  the  royal  brow, 
When  David's  hand,  lightly  as  vernal  gales 
Rippling  the  brook  of  Kedron,  skimm'd  the  lyre: 
He  sung  of  Jacob's  youngest  bom, — ^the  child 
Of  his  old  age, — sold  to  the  Ishmaelite  ; 
His  exaltation  to  the  second  power 
In  Pharaoh's  realm ;  his  brethren  thither  XTt ; 
Suppliant  they  stood  before  his  face,  well  kuuwn. 
Unknowing,— till  Joseph  fell  upon  the  neck 
Of  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  wept. 
Unconsciously  the  warlike  shepherd  paused  { 
But  when  he  saw,  down  the  yet  quivering  string, 
The  tear-drop  trembling  glide,  abash'd,  he  check'd. 
Indignant  at  himself,  the  bursting  flood. 
And,  with  a  sweep  impetuous,  struck  the  chords ; 
From  side  to  side  his  hands  transversely  glance. 
Like  lightning  thwart  a  stormy  sea ;  his  voice 
Arises  'mid  the  clang,  and  straightway  calms 
The  harmonious  tempest,  to  a  solemn  swell 
Majestical,  triumphant ;  for  he  sings 
Of  Arad's  mighty  host  by  Israel's  arm 
Subdued ;  of  Israel  through  the  desert  led 
He  sings  ;  of  him  who  was  their  leader,  call'd 
By  God  himself,  from  keeping  Jethro's  flock. 
To  hf  a  ruler  o'er  the  chosen  race. 
Kindles  the  eye  of  Saul ;  his  arm  is  poised  )— 
Harmless  the  javelin  quivers  in  the  walL 


ELUAH  FED  BY  RAVENS. 
Sore  was  the  famine  throughout  all  the  bounds 
Of  Israel,  when  El^ah,  by  command 
Of  God,  journeyed  to  Cherith's  failing  brook. 
No  rain-drops  fall,  no  dew-fraught  cloud,  at  mom 
Or  closing  eve,  creeps  slowly  up  the  vale ; 
The  withering  herbage  dies ;  among  the  palms 
The  shrivell'd  leaves  send  to  the  summer  gale 
An  autumn  rustle ;  no  sweet  songster's  lay 
Is  warbled  from  the  branches  *,  scarce  is  heard 
The  rill's  faint  brawl.    The  prophet  looks  around 
And  trusts  in  God,  and  lays  his  silver *d  head 
Upon  the  flowerless  bank  ;  serene  he  sleeps. 
Nor  wakes  till  dawning:  then  with  hands  enclaspM, 
And  heavenward  face,  and  eyelids  closed,  he  prays 
To  Him  who  manna  on  the  desert  shower'd, 
To  Him  who  from  the  rock  made  fountains  gush : 
Entranced  the  man  of  God  remains :  till  roused 
By  sound  of  wheeling  wings,  with  grateful  heart. 
He  sees  the  ravens  fearless  by  his  side 
Alight,  and  leave  the  heaven-provided  food. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  JESUS  ANNOUNCED. 
Deep  was  the  midnight  silence  in  the  fields 
Of  Bethlehem ;  hush'd  the  folds ;  save  that  at  times 
Was  heard  the  lamb's  faint  bleat :  the  shepherds, 

stretch'd 
On  the  green  sward,  survey 'd  the  starry  vault 
The  heathens  declare  the  glory  of  the  Lord^ 
ThefirnutmerU  shows  forth  thy  handy-rrork : 
Thus  they,  their  hearts  attuned  to  the  Most  High— 
When  suddenly  a  splendid  cloud  appear'd. 
As  if  a  portion  of  the  milky  way 
Descended  slowly  in  tne  spiral  course. 
Near  and  more  near  it  draws ;  then,  hovering,  floats 
High  as  the  soar  of  eagle,  shedding  bright. 
Upon  the  folded  flocks,  a  heavenly  radiance. 
From  whence  was  uttcr'd  loud,  yet  sweet,  a  voice,— 
Fear  not,  I  bring  good  tidings  of  great  joy  g 
For  unto  you  ts  born  this  day  a  Saviour  ! 
And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  you, — the  babe. 
Laid  lowly  in  a  manger,  ye  shall  find, — 
The  angel  spake ;  when,  lo  !  upon  the  cloud, 
A  multitude  of  seraphim,  enthroned. 
Sang  praises,  saying, — Olory  to  the  Jjord 
On  high  s  on  earth  be  peace,  good  will  to  men. 
With  sweet  response  harmoniously  they  choired. 
And  while,  with  heavenly  harmony,  the  song 
Arose  to  God,  more  bright  the  buoyant  throne 
Illumed  the  land :  the  prowling  lion  stops. 
Awe-struck,  with  mane   uprear'd,  and   flatten  M 

head} 
And,  without  turning,  backward  on  his  steps 
Recoils,  aghast,  into  the  desert  gloom. 
A  trembling  joy  th'  astonish 'd  shepherds  prove. 
As  heavenward  reascends  the  vocal  blaze 
Triumphantly  {  while  by  degrees  the  strain 
Dies  on  the  ear,  that,  self-deluded,  listens— 
As  if  a  sound  so  sweet  could  never  die. 

BEHOLD  MT  MOTHER  AND  MY  BRETHREN. 
Who  is  my  mother,  or  my  brethren  ? 
He  spake,  and  look'd  on  them  who  sat  around. 
With  a  meek  smile  of  pity  blent  with  love. 
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Mora  melting  than  e*er  gleam 'd  from  human  face, — 

As  when  a  lanbeam,  through  a  summer  shower. 

Shines  mildly  on  a  little  hill-side  flock ; 

And  with  that  look  of  lore  be  said,  Behold 

My  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  I  say. 

That  whosoe'er  shall  do  the  will  of  God, 

He  is  my  brother,  sister,  mother,  alL 


BARTIMEUS  RESTORED  TO  SIGHT. 

Blikd,  poor,  and  helpless  Bartimeus  sat, ' 

Listening  the  foot  of  the  wayfaring  man. 

Still  hoping  that  the  next,  and  still  the  next. 

Would  put  an  alms  into  his  trembling  h&nd. 

He  thinks  he  hears  the  coming  breeze  faint  rustle 

Among  the  sycamores ;  it  is  the  tread 

Of  thousand  steps  ;  it  is  the  hum  of  tongues 

Innumerable :  But  when  the  sightless  man 

Heard  that  the  Nazarene  was  passing  by 

He  cried,  and  said, — **  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David, 

Have  mercy  upon  me  !"  and,  when  rebuked. 

He  cried  the  more, "  Have  mercy  upon  me  !** — 

Tk^ faith  hat  made  thee  whoUy  so  Jesus  spake. 

And  straight  the  blind  beheld  the  tace  of  God. 

UTTLE  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  JESUS. 
SEirFKR  that  little  children  come  to  me. 
Forbid  them  not,    ImboIdenM  by  his  words. 
The  mothers  onward  press  ;  but  finding  vain 
Tb*  attempt  to  reach  the  Lord,  they  trust  their 

babes 
To  strangers'  hands ;    The  innocents,  alarm'd 
Amid  the  throng  of  faces  all  unknown. 
Shrink,  trembling, — ^till  their  wandering  eyes  dis- 
cern 
The  countenance  of  Jesus,  beaming  love 
And  pity ;  eager  then  they  stretch  their  arms. 
And,  cowering,  lay  their  heads  upon  his  breast 

JESUS  CALMS  THE  TEMPEST. 
The  roaring  tumult  of  the  billow'd  sea 
Awakes  him  not :  high  on  the  crested  surge 
Now  heaved,  his  locks  flow  streaming  in  the  blast. 
And  now,  descending  'tween  the  sheltering  waves. 
The  falling  tresses  veil  the  face  divine ; 
Meek  through  that  veil,  a  momentary  gleam 
Benignant  shines ;  he  dreams  that  he  beholds 
The  opening  eyes, — that  long  hopeless  had  roll'd 
In  darkness, — look  around  bedimm'd  with  tears 
Of  joy ;  but  suddenly  the  voice  of  fear 
Dispell'd  the  happy  vision  <  Awful  he  rose, 
Rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea. 
Peace,  he  thou  still !  and  straight  there  was  a  calm. 
With  terror-mingled  gladness  in  their  looks, 
The  mariners  exclaim, — What  man  is  this. 
That  e'en  the  wind  and  sea  obey  his  voice  ! 

JESUS  WALKS  ON  THE  SEA,  AND  CALMS  THE 

STORM. 
Loud  blew  the  storm  of  night ;  the  thwarting  surge 
Dash'd,  boiling,  on  the  labouring  bark :  dismay. 
From  face  to  face  reflected,  spread  around : — 
When,  lo !  upon  a  towering  wave  is  seen 
The  semblance  of  a  foamy  wreath,  upright. 
Move  onward  to  the  ship :  The  helmsman  starts. 


And  quiu  his  hold ;  the  voyagers,  appall'd. 
Shrink  from  the  fismcied  Spirit  of  the  Flood  x 
But  when  the  voice  of  Jesus  with  the  storm 
Soft  mingled.  Bis  l^benot  afraid  / 
Fear  fled,  and  joy  lighten 'd  £n>m  eye  to  eye. 
Up  he  ascends,  and,  from  the  rolling  side. 
Surveys  the  tumult  of  the  sea  and  sky 
With  transient  look  severe :  the  tempest,  awed. 
Sinks  to  a  sudden  calm ;  the  clouds  disperse  \ 
The  mooi^beam  trembles  on  the  face  divine. 
Reflected  mildly  in  th'  unruffled  deep. 

THE  DUMB  CURED. 
His  eyes  uplifted,  and  his  hands  close  clasp'd. 
The  dumb  man,  with  a  supplicating  look, 
Tum'd  as  the  Lord  pass'd  by :    Jesus  beheld. 
And  on  him  bent  a  pitying  look,  and  spake  t 
His  moving  lips  are  by  the  suppliant  seen. 
And  the  last  accents  of  the  healing  sentence 
Ring  in  that  ear  which  never  heard  l)efore. 
Prostrate  the  man  restored  falls  to  the  earth. 
And  uses  first  the  gift,  the  gift  sublime 
Of  speech,  in  giving  thanks  to  him,  whose  voice 
Was  never  utter'd  but  in  doing  good. 

THE  DEATH  OF  JESUS. 
Tis  finished :  he  spake  the  words,  and  bow'd 
His  head,  and  died. — Beholding  him  far  ofS, 
They  who  had  minister'^  unto  him  hope. 
»Tis  his  last  agony :  The  temple's  vail 
Is  rent ;  revealing  the  most  holy  place. 
Wherein  the  cherubim  their  wings  extend, 
O'ershadowing  the  mercy-seat  of  God. 
Appall'd  the  leaning  soldier  feels  the  spear 
Shake  in  his  grasp  ;  the  planted  standard  falls 
Upon  the  heaving  ground ;  the  sun  is  dirom'd. 
And  darkness  shrouds  the  body  of  the  Lord. 

THE  RESURRECTION. 

The  setting  orb  of  night  her  level  ray 
Shed  o'er  the  land,  and  on  the  dewy  sward 
The  lengthen'd  shadows  of  the  triple  cross 
Were  laid  far-stretch'd, — when  .in  the  east  arose. 
Last  of  the  stars,  day's  barbhiger :    No  sound 
Was  heard,  save  of  the  watching  soldier's  footi 
Within  the  rock-barr'd  sepulchre,  the  gloom 
Of  deepest  midnight  brooded  o'er  the  dead. 
The  Holy  One :  but,  lo  !  a  radiance  faint 
Began  to  dawn  around  his  sacred  brow : 
The  linen  vesture  seem'd  a  snowy  wreath. 
Drifted  by  storms  into  a  mountain  cave : 
Bright  and  more  bright,  the  circling  halo  bcam'd 
Upon  that  face,  clothed  in  a  smile  benign, 
Though  yet  exanimate.    Nor  long  the  reign 
Of  death  ;  the  eyes  that  wept  for  human  griefs 
Unclose,  and  look  around  with  conscious  joy. 
Yes  J  with  returning  life,  the  first  emotion 
That  glow'd  in  Jesus'  breast  of  love  was  joy 
At  man's  redemption,  now  complete ;  at  death 
Disarm'd  ;  the  grave  tmnsform'd  into  the  couch 
Of  fiadth  5  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Majestical  he  rose :  trembled  the  earth ; 
The  ponderous  gate  of  stone  was  roll'd  away ; 
The  keepers  fell ;  the  ani»el,  awe-struckysunk 
2C 
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Into  invisibility,  while  forth 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  walk'd,  and  itood 
Before  the  sepulchre,  and  view'd  the  clouds 
Impurpled  glorious  by  the  rising  sun. 


JESUS  APPEARS  TO  THE  DISCIPLES. 
The  evening  of  that  day,  which  saw  the  Lord 
Rise  from  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  was  come. 
His  faithful  followers,  assembled,  sang 
A  hymn,  low-breathed ;  a  hymn  of  sorrow,  blent 
With  hope ;  when,  in  the  midst,  sudden  he  stood  { 
The  awe-struck  circle  backward  shrink  s  he  looks 
Around  with  a  benignant  smile  of  love. 
And  says.  Peace  be  unto  you :  Faith  and  joy 
Spread  o'er  each  face,  amazed ;  as  when  the  moon. 
Pavilion *d  in  dark  clouds,  mildly  comes  forth. 
Silvering  a  circlet  in  the  fleecy  ranks. 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THE  TRIBUNAL  OF 
THE  AREOPAGUS. 

Listen  that  voice !  upon  the  hill  of  Mars, 
Rolling  in  bolder  thunders  than  e'er  peal*d 
From  lips  that  shook  the  Macedonian  throne ; 
Behold  his  dauntless  outstretched  arm,  bis  face 
Illumed  of  heaven ; — ^he  knoweth  not  the  fear 
Of  man,  of  principalities,  of  powers. 
The  stoic's  moveless  frown ;  the  vacant  stare 
Of  Epicurus'  herd ;  the  scowl  and  gnash  malign 
Of  superstition,  stopping  both  her  ears ; 
The  Areopagite  tribunal  dread. 
From  whence  the  doom  of  Socrates  was  utter'd  f— 
This  hostile  throng  dismays  him  not :  he  seems 
As  if  no  worldly  object  could  inspire 
A  terror  in  his  soul ;  as  if  the  vision. 
Which,  when  he  joumey'd  to  Damascus,  shone 
From  heaven,  still  swam  before  his  eyes, 
Outdazzling  all  things  earthly ;  as  if  the  voice, 
That  spake  from  out  th'  effulgence,  ever  rang 
Within  his  ear,  inspiring  him  with  words, 
Burning,  majestic,  lofty,  as  his  theme,— 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come. 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THE  ROMAN 
GOVERNOR  OF  JUDEA. 

The  judge  ascended  to  the  judgment-seat  i 
Amid  a  gleam  of  spears  th'  apostle  stood. 
Dauntless  he  forward  came,  and  look'd  around. 
And  raised  his  voice,  at  first  in  accents  low, 
Yet  clear )  a  whisper  spread  among  the  throng : — 
So  when  the  thunder  mutters,  still  the  breeze 
Is  heard,  at  times,  to  sigh ;  but  when  the  peal 
Tremendous,  louder  rolls,  a  silence  dead 
Succeeds  each  pause,— -moveless  the  aspen  leaf. 
Thus  fix'd  and  motionless,  the  listening  band 
Of  soldiers  forward  lean'd,  as  from  the  man 
Inspired  of  God,  truth's  awful  thunders  roU'd. 
No  more  he  feels,  upon  his  high-raised  arm. 
The  ponderous  chain,  than  does  the  playful  child 
The  bracelet,  form'd  of  many  a  flowery  link. 
Heedless  of  self,  forgetful  that  his  life 
Is  now  to  be  defended  by  his  words. 
He  only  thinks  of  doing  good  to  them 
Who  seek  his  life  $  and  while  he  reasons  high 


Of  justice,  temperance,  and  the  life  to  come, 

The  judge  shrinks  trembling  at  the  prisoner's  voloe. 


PARAPHRASE. 

Who  healeth  all  Ihy  dUeaaea :  who  redeemeth  thy  l^e 
from  deatruction :  who  crotoneth  thee  with  Unin^^cM- 
nese  and  tender  merdee.^VeALM  ciii.  3, 4. 

These  eyes,  that  were  half-closed  in  death. 

Now  dare  the  noontide  blaze ; 
My  voice,  that  scarce  could  speak  my  wants. 

Now  hymns  Jehovah's  praise. 

How  pleasant  to  my  feet  unused. 

To  tread  the  daisied  ground ! 
How  sweet  to  my  unwonted  ear 

The  streamlet's  lulling  sound. 

How  soft  the  first  breath  of  the  breeze 

That  on  my  temples  play'd ! 
How  sweet  the  woodland  evening  song. 

Full  floating  down  the  glade ! 

But  sweeter  far  the  lark  that  soars 
Through  morning's  blushing  ray  ; 

For  then  unseen,  unheard,  I  join 
His  lonely  heavenward  lay. 

And  Sweeter  still  that  infant  voice. 

With  all  its  artless  charms  ;— 
TVas  such  as  he  that  Jesus  took. 

And  cherish'd  in  his  arms. 

0  Lord  my  God !  all  these  delights 

I  to  thy  mercy  owe ; 
For  thou  hast  raised  me  from  the  couch 

Of  sickness,  pain,  and  wo. 

'Twas  thou  that  from  the  whelming  wave 

My  sinking  soul  redeem'd  { 
TVas  thou  that  o'er  destruction's  storm 

A  calming  radiance  beam'd. 


ON  VISITING  MELROSE, 

AITER  AN  ABSENCE  OF  SIXTEEN  TKAB8. 

Yon  setting  sun,  that  slowly  disappears, 
Gleams  a  memento  of  departed  years : 
Ay,  many  a  year  is  gone,  and  many  a  friend. 
Since  here  I  saw  the  autumn  sun  descend. 
Ah !  one  is  gone,  whose  hand  was  lockM  in  mine. 
In  this,  that  traces  now  the  sorrowing  line ; 
And  now  alone  I  scan  the  mouldering  tombs. 
Alone  I  wander  through  the  vaulted  glooms. 
And  list,  as  if  the  echoes  might  retain 
One  lingering  cadence  of  her  varied  strain. 
Alas !  I  heard  that  melting  voice  decay. 
Heard  seraph  tones  in  whispers  die  away  { 
I  mark'd  the  tear  presageful  fill  her  eye. 
And  quivering  speak, — ^I  am  resign 'd  to  die. 
Ye  stars  that  through  the  fretted  windows  shed 
A  glimmering  beam  athwart  the  mighty  dead. 
Say  to  what  sphere  her  sainted  spirit  flew, 
That  thither  I  may  turn  my  longing  view. 
And  wish,  and  hope,  some  tedious  seasons  o^r. 
To  join  a  long  lost  friend,  to  part  no  more. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  WILD  DUCK  AND  HER  BROOD. 

How  calm  that  little  lake !  no  breath  of  wmd 
Sighs  through  the  reeds ;  a  clear  abyss  it  seems. 
Held  io  the  concave  of  th*  inverted  sky, — 
In  vhich  is  seen  the  rook's  dull  flagging  wing 
MoTe  o'er  the  silveiy  clouds.    How  peaceful  sails 
Tod  little  fleet,  the  wild  duck  and  her  brood ! 
Fearless  of  hstim,  they  row  their  easy  way  j 
The  water-lily  neath  the  plumy  prows. 
Dips,  reappearing  in  their  dimpled  track. 
Yet,  e*en  amid  that  scene  of  peace,  the  noise 
Of  war,  unequal,  dastard  war,  intrudes. 
Yon  revel  rout  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 
Bflisterous  apprqach ;  the  spaniel  dashes  in ; 
Quick  he  de3cries  the  prey  j  and  faster  swims. 
And  eager  barks ;  the  harmless  flock  dismayed, 
Hasten  to  gain  the  thickest  grove  of  reeds. 
All  but  the  parent  pair ;  they,  floating,  wait 
To  luxe  the  foe,  and  lead  him  from  their  young ; 
But  soon  thenoselves  are  forced  to  seek  the  shore. 
Tain  then  the  buoyant  wing ;  the  leaden  storm 
Arrests  their  flighty  they,  fluttering,  bleeding,  fall. 
And  tinge  the  troubled  bosom  of  the  lake. 


TO  A  REDBREAST,  THAT  FLEW  IN  AT  M\' 
WINDOW. 

FioM  snowy  plains,  and  icy  sprays. 

Prom  moonless  nights,  and  sunless  days, 

Wekome,  poor  bird !  ini  cherish  thee ; 

I  tove  thee,  for  thou  trustest  me. 

Thrice  welcome,  helpless,  panting  guest ! 

Fondly  I'll  warm  thee  in  my  breast:— 

How  quick  thy  little  heart  is  beating ! 

As  if  its  brother  flutterer  greeting. 

Thou  need'st  not  dread  a  captive's  doom ; 

No:  freely  flutter  round  my  room ; 

Perch  on  my  hite's  remaining  string. 

And  sweetly  of  sweet  summer  sing. 

That  note,  that  summer  note,  I  know ; 

It  wakes  at  once,  and  soothes  my  wo ; 

I  see  those  woods,  I  see  that  stream, 

I  see,— ah,  still  prolong  the  dream ! 

Still  with  thy  song  those  scenes  renew. 

Though  through  my  tears  they  reach  my  view. 

No  more  now,  at  my  lonely  meal. 
While  thou  art  by,  alone  I'll  feel ; 
For  soon,  devoid  of  all  distrust, 
Thoult  nibbling  share  my  humble  crust  $ 
Or  on  my  finger,  pert  and  spruce, 
Thonit  learn  to  sip  the  sparkling  juice ; 
And  when  (our  short  collation  o'er) 
8ome  &vourite  volume  I  explore. 
Bet  work  of  poet  or  of  sage, 
Safe  thou  shalt  hop  across  the  page ; 
Uncheck'd,  shall  flit  o'er  Virgil's  groves. 
Or  flutter  Inid  Tibullus'  loves. 
Thus,  heedless  of  the  raving  blast, 
ThoQlt dwell  with  me  tUl  winter's  past; 
And  when  the  primrose  tells  tis  spring, 
And  when  the  thrush  begins  to  sing, 
Soon  as  I  hear  the  woodland  song, 
Ficed,  thou  shalt  join  the  vocal  throng. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  BLACKBIRD  KILLED  BY  A 

HAWK. 
WnrrEK  was  o'er,  and  spring-flowers  deck'd  the 
glade  i 
The  blackbird's  note  among  the  wild  woods  rung: 
Ah,  short-lived  note  !  the  songster  now  is  laid 
Beneath  the  bush  on  which  so  sweet  he  sung. 

Thy  jetty  plumes,  by  ruthless  falcon  rent. 
Are  now  all  soil'd  among  the  moulderiog  clay ; 

A  primrosed  turf  is  all  thy  monument. 
And  for  thy  dirge  the  redbreast  lends  his  lay. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  FUNERAL. 
Yon  motley,  sable-suited  throng,  that  wait 
Around  the  poor  man's  door,  announce  a  tale ' 
Of  wo ;  the  husband,  parent,  is  no  more. 
Contending  with  disease,  he  labour'd  long. 
By  penury  compelled  j  yielding  at  last. 
He  laid  him  down  to  die ;  but,  lingering  on 
From  day  to  day,  he  from  his  sick-bed  saw. 
Heart-broken  quite,  his  children's  looks  of  want 
Veil'd  in  a  clouded  smile ;  alas !  he  heard 
The  elder  lispingly  attempt  to  still 
The  younger's  plaint, — ^languid  he  raised  his  head. 
And  thought_he  yet  could  toil,  but  sunk 
Into  the  arms  of  death,  the  poor  man's  friend ! 

TMc  coffin  is  borne  out ;  the  humble  pomp 
Moves  slowly  on ;  the  orphan  mourner's  hand 
(Poor  helpless  child !)  just  reaches  to  the  palL 
And  now  they  pass  into  the  field  of  graves. 
And  now  around  the  narrow  bouse  they  stand. 
And  view  the  plain  black  board  sink  from  the  sight 
Hollow  the  mansion  of  the  dead  resounds. 
As  falls  each  spadeful  of  the  bone-mix'd  mould. 
The  turf  is  spread ;  uncover'd  is  each  head, — 
A  last  farewell :  all  turn  their  several  ways. 

Wo's  me !  those  tear-dinmi'd  eyes,  that  sobbing 
breast! 
Poor  child !  thou  thinkest  of  the  kindly  hand 
That  wont  to  lead  thee  home :  No  more  that  hand 
Shall  aid  thy  feeble  gait,  or  gentle  stroke 
Thy  sun-bleach'd  head  and  downy  cheek. 
But  go,  a  mother  waits  thy  homeward  steps ; 
In  vain  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  sacred  page, — 
Her  thoughts  are  in  the  grave ;  tis  thou  alone, 
Her  first-bom  child,  canst  rouse  that  statue  gaze 
Of  wo  profound.    Haste  to  the  widow'd  arms ; 
Look  with  thy  father's  look,  speak  with  his  voice. 
And  melt  a  heart  that  else  will  break  with  grie£ 


THE  THANKSGIVING  OFF  CAPE  TRA- 
FALGAR. 
Upow  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave. 
The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  brave. 
Soft  sighs  the  gale,  that  late  tremendous  roar'd. 
Whelming  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  victor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls. 
And  from  the  ramparts,  while  their  comrades  fell. 
The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  swell : 
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Fast  they  ascend,  from  stem  to  stem  they  spread, 
And  crowd  the  engines,  whence  the  lightnings  sped : 
The  white-robed  priest  his  upraised  hands  extends : 
Hush'd  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends ; 
Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosannas  rise, 
Float  o'er  the  deep,  and  hover  to  the  skies. 
Heaven  fills  each  heart ;  yet  home  will  oft  intrude. 
And  tears  of  love  celestial  joys  exclude. 
The  wounded  man,  who  hears  the  soaring  strain, 
Lifts  his  pale  visage,  and  foists  his  pain  \ 
While  parting  spirits,  mingling  with  the  lay, 
On  hallelqjahs  wing  their  heavenward  way. 


TO  MY  SON. 


Twice  has  the  sun  commenced  his  annual  round, 
Since  first  thy  footsteps  totter*d  o'er  the  ground. 
Since  first  thy  tongue  was  timed  to  bless  mine  ear. 
By  faltering  out  the  name  to  fathers  dear. 
0 !  nature's  language,  with  her  looks  combined* 
More  precious  far  than  periods  thrice  refined ! 
O !  sportive  looks  of  love,  devoid  of  guile, 
I  prize  you  more  than  beauty's  magic  smile : 
Yes,  in  that  face,  unconscious  of  its  charm 
I  gaze  with  bliss,  unmingled  with  alarm. 


Ah,  no !  full  oft  a  boding  horror  flies 
Athwart  my  fancy,  uttering  fateful  cries. 
Almighty  Power !  his  harmless  life  defend. 
And  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  mandate  send. 
And  3ret  a  wish  will  rise, — ^would  I  might  live. 
Till  added  years  bis  memory  firmness  give ! 
For,  0 .'  it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart. 
To  think  I  still  survived  within  his  heart ; 
To  think  he'll  cast,  midway  the  vale  of  years, 
A  retrospective  look,  bediram'd  with  tears ; 
And  tell,  regretful,  how  I  look'd  and  spoke ; 
What  walks  I  loved ;  where  grew  my  favourite  oak ; 
How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  hand ; 
How  gently  use  the  accent  of  command ; 
What  lore  I  taught  him,  roaming  wood  and  wild. 
And  how  the  man  descended  to  the  child ; 
How  well  I  loved  with  him,  on  Sabbath  mom, 
To  hear  the  anthem  of  the  vocal  thorn ; 
To  teach  religion,  unallied  to  strife. 
And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life. 
But  far  and  farther  still  my  view  I  bend, — 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  steps  attend ; — 
To  yonder  churchyard  wall  thou  takest  thy  way, 
While  round  thee,  pleased,  thou  seest  the  infant  plaj; 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  suffuse  thine  eyes, 
Pointing,  thou  tell'st  him,  There  thy  grandsire  lia. 


JOANNA  BAILLIE. 


JoAHRA  Baillis,  UBtei  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
liittbew  Balllie,  was  bom  at  Bothwell,  in  Scotland, 
aboat  the  year  1766.  We  have  been  unable  to 
collect  any  particulars  of  her  life,  but  she  is  well 
known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
female  writers  of  the  present  age.  Her  most 
celebrated  production  is  her  Plays  of  the  Passions  { 
a  series  in  which  each  passion  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  These  procured  her 
great  reputation,  particularly  her  tragedies,  which 
evince  strong  conceptions  of  character,  vivid 
flDagery,  and  a  masterly  delineation  of  the  various 


passions.  Her  plays,  however,  have  not  the  tran- 
scendent dramatic  merit  which  has  been  cluimed 
for  them  by  some  of  her  admirers.  She  is  by  no 
means  a  Shakspeare.  One  of  her  most  recent  pub- 
lications is,  A  View  of  the  general  Tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  regarding  the  Nature  and  Dignity'  of 
Jesus  Christ.  She  is  also  the  author  of  The  Family 
Legend,  a  tragedy  ;  Metrical  Legends,  or  Exalted 
Characters;  two  dramas,  entitled,  respectively, — 
The  Martyr,  and  The  Bride;  and  a  volume  of 
dramas,  very  recently  published. 


BASIL. 


FER80H8  OP  THE  DRAMA. 


Coxnn  Basil, 
CovsT  Ronxnmo, 
DvKB  or  Maktua. 
Oaceicbio, 
Taltokbb, 
FaiDKaiCK, 

OsomT, 

MSAIfSO, 


a  general  in  the  emptror*$  eervic*. 
hit  friend. 

hi9  minister. 

I  TSeo  qffleert  qf  Bu\\*u  troops. 

(an  old  soldier  very  much  maimsd 
\     tnthstoars. 
a  httls  hoy^awmrits  to  Ylctoria. 


TicToaii,  daughter  to  ths  Duks  qf  Mantva. 

CorvTBaa  or  ALsnn,  friend  and  governess  to  Victoria. 
IsAUBXA,  a  lady  attending  upon  Victoria. 

Officen,  ioldiefs,  and  attendanttf,  masks,  dancen,  ^. 

•S  The  scene  is  in  Mantua  and  its  sntirons.  Thne 
sttfpssed  to  be  ths  sixteenth  century^  when  Charles  the 
Fifth  de^ratoi  Francis  the  First,  at  the  battU  yPavla. 


ACTt 
seme  I.—— AH  orar  stbeet,  ckowdzo  wrm  pkofle 

WHO  SEEM  to  B£  WAITIFG  Uf  KZFECTATIOir  OT 


Enter  a  Cxnnuf . 
FIni  Man,   Well,  friend,  what  tidings  of  the 

grand  procession  ? 
at,  I  left  it  passing  by  the  northern  gate. 
Second  Man,  I've  waited  long,  I'm  glad  it  comes 

atkft. 
Totmg  Man,  And  does  the  princess  look  so  w<m- 
droas  fiair 
As  fune  reports^ 

at.  She  is  the  fairest  kMSy  ol  the  train,— 
Tet  an  the  fairest  beauties  ol  the  court 
Are  in  her  train. 
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Old  Man.  Bears  she  such  offerings  to  St  Francis' 
shrine. 
So  rich,  so  marvellous  rich,  as  rumour  says  ? 
—'Twill  drain  the  treasury ! 

at.  Since  she,  in  all  this  splendid  pomp,  returns 
Her  public  thanks  to  the  good  patron  saint. 
Who  from  his  sick-bed  hath  restored  her  father. 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  her  go  with  empty  hands .' 
She  loves  magnificence — 

(Discovering  among  the  crowd  old  Geoffry,)" 
Ha  !  art  thou  here,  old  remnant  of  the  wars  ? 
Thou  art  not  come  to  see  this  courtly  show. 
Which  sets  the  young  agape  ? 

Qeqf,  I  come  not  for  the  show ;  and  yet,  methinks, 
It  were  a  better  jest  upon  me  still. 
If  thou  didst  truly  know  mine  errand  here. 

at,  I  prithee  say. 

Gettf,  What,  must  I  tell  it  thee .' 

As  o'er  my  evening  fire  I  musing  sat. 
Some  few  days  since,  my  mind's  eye  backward  tum'd 
Upon  the  various  changes  I  have  pass'd— 
How  in  my  youth,  with  gay  attire  allured. 
And  all  the  grand  accoutrements  of  war, 
I  left  my  peaceful  home :  Then  my  first  battles. 
When  clashing  arms  and  sights  of  blood  were  new : 
Then  all  the  after  chances  of  the  war : 
Ay,  and  that  field,  a  well-fought  field  it  was, 
When  with  an  arm  (I  speak  not  of  it  oft) 
Which  now  (pointing  to  Ms  empty  sleeve)  thou 

seest  is  no  arm  of  mine, 
In  a  straight  pass  I  stopp'd  a  thousand  foes. 
And  tum'd  my  flying  comrades  to  the  charge ; 
For  which  good  service,  in  his  tented  court, 
My  prince  bestow'd  a  mark  of  fovour  on  me ; 
Whilst  bis  fair  consort,  seated  by  his  side, 
•I*he  fairest  lady  e'er  mine  eyes  beheld. 
Gave  me  what  fiiore  than  all  besides  I  prized— 
Methinks  I  see  her  still— a  gracious  smile — 
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*Twu  a  heart-kindliDg  smile,—- ft  smile  of  praise — 

Well,  musing  thus  on  all  my  fortunes  past, 

A  neighbour  drew  the  latchet  of  my  door. 

And  full  of  news  from  town,  in  many  words 

Big  with  rich  names,  told  of  this  grand  procession ; 

£*en  as  he  spoke  a  fancy  seized  my  soul 

To  see  the  princess  pass,  if  in  her  looks 

I  yet  might  trace  some  semblance  of  her  mother. 

This  is  the  simple  truth ;  laugh  as  thou  wilt 

I  came  not  for  the  show. 

Enter  an  Officbr. 

Qgicer  to  Geqf,  Make  way  that  the  procession 
may  have  room : 
Stand  you  aside,  and  let  this  man  have  place. 
{Pushing  Geof.  and  endeavouring  to  put  another 
in  hU  place,) 

Qeqf.  But  that  thou  art  the  prince's  officer, 
I'd  give  thee  back  thy  push  with  better  blows. 

Officer,  What,  wilt  thou  not  give  place  ?  the 
prince  is  near : 
I  will  complain  to  him,  and  have  thee  caged. 

Geqf.  Yes,  do  complain,  I  pray ;  and  when  thou 
dost. 
Say  that  the  private  of  the  tenth  brigade. 
Who  saved  his  army  on  the  Danube's  bank. 
And  since  that  time  a  private  hath  remain'd. 
Bares,  as  a  citizen,  his  right  maintain 
Against  thy  insolence.    Go  tell  him  this, 
And  ask  him  then  what  dungeon  of  bis  tower 
Hell  have  me  thrust  into. 

at,  to  Officer,  This  is  old  Geoffry  of  the  tenth 
*  brigade. 

Offi'  I  knew  him  not:  you  should  have  told  me 
sooner.  [Exrr,  looking  much  ashamed. 
Martial  music  heard  at  a  d^ance, 

at.  Hark,  this  is  music  of  a  warlike  kind. 
Enter  Second  Citizbn. 

To  Sec,  at.  What  sounds  are  these,  good  friend, 
which  this  way  bear  ? 

Sec,  at.  The  brave  Count  Basil  is  upon  his  march. 
To  join  the  emperor  with  some  chosen  troops. 
And  as  an  ally  doth  through  Mantua  pass. 

Geqf,  I've  heard  a  good  report  of  this  young  soldier. 

Sec.  at,  *Tia  said  he  disciplines  his  men  severely. 
And  over-much  the  old  conunander  is. 
Which  seems  ungracious  in  so  young  a  man. 

Geqf,  I  know  he  loves  not  ease  and  revelry ; 
He  makes  them  soldiers  at  no  dearer  rate 
Than  he  himself  hath  paid.    What,  dost  thou  think. 
That  e'en  the  very  meanest  simple  craft 
Cannot  without  due  diligence  be  leam'd, 
And  yet  the  noble  art  of  soldiership 
May  be  attain'd  by  loitering  in  the  sun  ? 
Some  men  are  bom  to  feast,  and  not  to  fight ; 
Whose  sluggish  minds,  e'en  in  fair  honour's  field, 
Still  on  their  dinner  turn- 
Let  such  pot^boiling  varlets  stay  at  home. 
And  wield  a  flesh-hook  rather  than  a  sword. 
In  times  of  easy  service,  true  it  is, 
An  easy,  careless  chief  all  soldiers  love ; 
But  0 !  how  gladly  in  the  day  of  battle 
Would  they  their  jolly  bottle-chief  desert, 
And  follow  such  a  leader  as  Count  Basil  ] 
So  gathering  herds,  at  pressing  danger's  call, 
Confess  the  master  deer. 


{Music  is  heard  again  f  and  nearer.  Geoffry  voftf 
up  and  dotcn  with  a  military  triun^hant  step.) 
at.  What  moves  tbcc  thus  ? 
Geqf.  I've  march'd  to  this  same  tune  in  glorious 
days. 
My  very  limbs  catch  motion  from  the  sound. 
As  they  were  young  again. 

Sec.  at  But  here  they  come. 

Enter  Coant  Basil,  offlcen  and  soldiers  in  pfDc«9Bkni, 
with  colours  flying,  and  DiArtial  music.  When  ibey 
have  marched  halfway  over  the  stage,  an  officer  of  ihe 
duke's  enters  from  the  opposite  side,  and  speaks  to  Basil, 
upon  which  he  gives  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  the 
martial  music  ceases ;  soft  music  is  heard  at  a  little 
distance,  and  VioToaiA,  with  a  long  (Moceasion  of  ladies, 
enters  (roax  the  opposite  side.  General,  kc.  pay  obei- 
sance to  her,  as  she  passes ;  she  stops  to  return  it,  aad 
then  goes  off  with  her  train.  After  which,  the  military 
fHocession  moves  on,  and  exeunt. 

at,  to  Geqf.  What  thinks  thou  of  the  princess  ? 
Geqf.  She  is  fair. 

But  not  so  fair  as  her  good  mother  was.    [Exeukt. 

Scene  II. — a  public  walk  on  the  RAHFAKn  or 

THE  TOWN. 

Enter  Cotmr  Rosofuao,  VALTOMSBy  and  FaEDKaica.— 

Valtomsb  enters  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage,  and 

meets  them. 

Volt.  O  what  a  jolly  town  for  way-worn  soldiers ! 
Rich  steaming  pots,  and  smell  of  dainty  fare. 
From  every  house  salutes  you  as  you  pass : 
Light  feats  and  juggler's  tricks  attract  the  eye ; 
Music  and  merriment  in  every  street ; 
Whilst  pretty  damsels,  in  their  best  attire. 
Trip  on  in  wanton  groups,  then  look  behind. 
To  spy  the  fools  a  gazing  after  them. 

Fred.  But  short  will  be  the  season  of  our  ease. 
For  Basil  is  of  flinty  matter  made. 
And  cannot  be  allured — 

'Faith,  Rosinberg,  I  would  thou  didst  command  us. 
Thou  art  his  kinsman,  of  a  rank  as  noble. 
Some  years  his  elder  too— How  has  it  been 
That  he  should  be  preferr'd  ?    I  see  not  why. 

Ros,  Ah !  but  I  see  it,  and  allow  it  well ; 
He  is  too  much  my  pride  to  wake  my  envy. 

Fred,  Nay,  count,  it  is  thy  foolish  admiration 
Which  raises  him  to  such  superior  height ; 
And  truly  thou  hast  so  infected  us. 
That  I  at  times  have  felt  me  awed  before  him, 
I  knew  not  why.    'Tis  cursed  folly  this. 
Thou  art  as  brave,  of  as  good  parts  as  he. 

Ros,  Otir  talents  of  a  different  nature  are  ( 
Mine  for  the  daily  intercotirse  of  life. 
And  his  for  higher  things. 

Fred,  Well,  praise  him  as  thou  wilt ;  I  see  it  not  s 
I'm  sure  I  am  as  brave  a  man  as  he. 

Ros,   Tes,  brave  thou  art,  but  *tis  subaltern 
bravery. 
And  doth  respect  thyselt    Thou'lt  bleed  as  wdl. 
Give  and  receive  as  deep  a  woimd  as  he. 
When  Basil  fights  he  wields  a  thousand  swords  i 
For  tis  their  trust  in  his  unshaken  mind, 
O'erwatching  all  the  changes  of  the  field. 
Calm  and  inventive  midst  the  battle's  stonn. 
Which  makes  his  soldiers  bold.-^ 
There  have  been  those,  in  early  manhood  slain. 
Whose  great  heroic  soul*  have  yet  inspired 
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With  such  a  noble  zeal  their  generous  troops, 
That  to  their  latest  day  of  bearing  arms. 
Their  gray -hairM  soldiers  have  all  dangers  brayed 
Of  desperate  service,  claim*d  with  boastful  pride, 
As  those  who  fought  beneath  them  in  their  youth. 
Such  men  have  been ;  of  whom  it  may  be  said. 
Their  spirits  coDquerM  when  their  clay  was  cold. 

Volt,  Yes,  I  have  seen  in  the  eventful  field, 
When  new  occasion  mock'd  all  rules  of  art, 
£*en  old  commanders  hold  experience  cheap. 
And  look  to  Basil  ere  his  chin  was  dark. 

Rot,  One  fault  he  has ;  I  know  but  only  one  j 
fits  too  great  love  of  military  fame 
Absorbs  his  thoughts,  and  makes  him  oft  appear 
Unsocial  and  severe. 

Fttd.  Well,  feel  I  not  undaunted  in  the  field  ? 
As  much  Enthusiastic  love  of  glory  ^ 
Why  am  I  not  as  good  a  man  as  he  ? 

120S.  He's  formed  for  great  occasions,  thou  for 
smaU. 

Vait.  But  small  occasions  in  the  path  of  life 
Lie  thickly  sown,  while  great  are  rarely  scatter*d. 

Rot,  By  which  you  would  infer  that  men  like 
Fredeiick 
Should  on  the  whole  a  better  figure  make. 
Than  men  of  higher  parts.    It  is  not  so  { 
For  some  show  well,  and  fair  applauses  gain. 
Where  want  of  skill  in  other  men  is  graceful. 
Pray  do  not  frown,  good  Frederick,  no  offence  : 
Thou  canst  not  make  a  great  man  of  thyself; 
Yet  wisely  deign  to  use  thy  native  powers. 
And  prove  an  honour'd  courtly  gentleman. 
But  hush  I  no  more  of  this  ;  here  Basil  comes. 

Enter  Bash,  who  returns  their  salute  without  speaking. 

Rot,  What  think*st  thou,  Valtomer,  of  Mantua's 
princess  ? 

Vait,   Fame  praised  her  much,  but  hath  not 
praised  her  more 
Than  on  a  better  proof  the  eye  consents  to. 
With  all  that  grace  and  nobleness  of  mien, 
She  might  do  honour  to  an  emperor's  throne ; 
She  is  too  noble  for  a  petty  court  [cutent.) 

Is  it  not  sb,  my  lord  ? — {To  Basil,  who  only  bows 
Nay,  she  demeans  herself  with  so  much  grace, 
Snch  easy  state,  such  gay  magnificence. 
She  should  be  queen  of  revelry  and  show. 

Fred,  She's  charming  as  the  goddess  of  delight 

Volt,  But  after  her,  she  most  attracted  me 
Who  wore  the  yellow  scarf  and  walk'd  the  last ; 
For  though  Victoria  is  a  lovely  woman-* 

Fred,  Nay,  it  is  treason  but  to  call  her  woman  j 
She's  a  divini^ty,  and  should  be  worshipp'd. 
But  on  my  life,  since  now  we  talk  of  worship, 
Sbe  worshipp'd  Francis  with  right  noble  gifts ! 
They  sparkled  so  with  gold  and  precious  gem»— 
Their  value  must  be  great  j  some  thousand  crowns. 
'    Bot,  I  would  not  rate  them  at  a  price  so  mean  { 
The  cup  alone,  with  precious  stones  beset. 
Would  fetch  a  sum  as  great    That  olive  branch 
The  princess  bore  herself,  of  fretted  gold. 
Was  exquisitely  wrought    I  mark'd  it  more. 
Because  she  held  it  in  so  white  a  hand. 

Bat,  (in  a  qtdck  voice.)    Mark'd  you  her  hand  ? 
I  did  not  see  her  hand. 
And  yet  she  waved  it  twice. 


Rot,  It  is  a  lair  one,  though  you  mark'd  it  not 

Vait,  I  wish  some  painter's  eye  had  view'd  the 
group. 
As  she  and  all  her  lovely  damsels  pass'd  ; 
He  would  have  found  wherewith  t'  enrich  his  art 

Hot,  1  wish  so  too ;  for  oft  their  fancied  beauties 
Have  so  much  cold  perfection  in  their  parts, 
'TIS  plain  they  ne'er  belong'd  to  flesh  and  blood. 
This  is  not  truth,  and  doth  not  please  so  well 
As  the  varieties  of  liberal  nature. 
Where  every  kind  of  beauty  charms  the  eye  j 
Large  and  small  featured,  flat  and  prominent. 
Ay,  by  the  mass !  and  snub-nosed  beauties  too. 
'Faith,  every  woman  bath  some  witching  charm. 
If  that  she  be  not  proud,  or  captious. 

Vait.  Demure,  or  over-wise,  or  given  to  freaks. 

Rot,  Or  given  to  freaks !  hold,  bold,  good  Valto- 
mer .'  • 
Thoult  leave  no  woman  handsome  under  heaven. 

Volt,  But  I  must  leave  you  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
I  mean  to  view  the  town. 

Fred,  111  go  with  thee. 

Rot,  And  so  will  I. 

[Exeunt  Volt,  Fred,  and  Rot, 
Re-enter  RoswBBao. 

Rot,  I  have  repented  me,  I  will  not  go ; 
They  will  be  too  long  absent—- (Pauses,  and  lookt 
at  Basil,  who  remains  still  musing  without 
seeing  him,) 
What  mighty  thoughts  engage  my  pensive  friend  ? 

Bas,  0  it  is  admirable  ! 

i2os.  How  runs  thy  fancy  ?  what  is  admirable  ? 

Bas,  Her  form,  her  face,  her  motion,  every  thing ! 

Ros,  The  princess  ?  yes,  have  we  not  praised  her 
much? 

Bas,  I  know  you  praised  her,  and  her  offerings 
too! 
She  might  have  given  the  treasures  of  the  east. 
Ere  I  had  known  it. 

O  !  didst  thou  mark  her  when  she  first  appear'd  ? 
Still  distant,  slowly  moving  with  her  train  ; 
Her  robe  and  tresses  floating  on  the  wind. 
Like  some  light  figure  in  a  morning  cloud  ? 
Then,  as  she  onward  to  the  eye  became 
The  more  distinct,  how  lovelier  still  she  grew! 
That  graceful  bearing  of  her  slender  form ; 
Her  roundly  spreading  breast,  her  towering  neck, 
Her  face  tinged  sweetly  with  the  bloom  of  youths 
But  when  approaching  near,  she  towards  us  tum'd. 
Kind  mercy !  what  a  countenance  was  there ! 
And  when  to  our  salute  she  gently  bow'd. 
Didst  mark  that  smile  rise  from  her  parting  lips  ? 
Soft  swell'd  her  glowing  cheek,  her  eyes  smiled 
toot 

0  how  they  smiled !  twas  like  the  beams  of 

heaven ! 

1  felt  my  roused  soul  within  me  start. 
Like  something  waked  from  sleep. 

Hos.  The  beams  of  heaven  do  many  slumberen 
wake 
To  care  and  misery ! 

Bas,  There's  something  grave  and  sol^nn  in 
your  voice 
As  you  pronounce  these  words.    What  dost  thoa 

mean  ? 
Thou  wouldst  not  sound  my  knell  ? 
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Ros,  No,  not  for  all  beneath  the  vaulted  sky ! 
But  to  be  plain,  thus  wannly  from  your  lips, 
Her  praise  displeases  me.    To  men  like  you. 
If  love  should  come,  he  proves  no  easy  guest. 

Bat,  What,  dost  thou  think  I  am  beside  myself. 
And  cannot  view  the  fairness  of  perfection 
With  that  delight  which  lovely  beauty  gives, 
Without  tormenting  me  with  fruitless  wishes, 
^  Like  the  poor  child  who  sees  its  brighten'd  face. 
And  whimpers  for  tl^e  moon  ?   Thou  art  not  serious. 
From  early  youth,  war  has  my  mistress  been. 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  1*11  constant  prove. 
And  not  forsake  her  now.    There  may  be  joys 
Which,  to  the  strange  overwhelming  of  the  soul. 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  all  others ; 
£*en  now,  how  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may  ! 
.But  what  of  them  ?  they  are  not  made  for  me — 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  from  my  love. 
And  for  soft  breathing  sighs  the  cannon's  roar. 
Ros.  {taking  hit  hand,)    Now  I  am  satisfied. 

Forgive  me,  BasiL 
Bat.  I'm  glad  thou  art;  we'll  talk  of  her  no 
more; 
Why  should  I  vex  my  friend  ? 
Rot.  Thou  hast  not  issued  orders  for  the  march. 
Bat,  I'll  do  it  soon  ;  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid. 
To  morrow's  sun  shall  bear  us  far  from  hence. 
Never  perhaps  to  pass  these  gates  again. 

Rot,  With  last  night's  close,  did  you  not  curse 
this  town 
That  would  one  single  day  your  troops  retard  ? 
And  now,  methinks,  you  talk  of  leaving  it. 
As  though  it  were  the  place  that  gave  you  birth  ; 
As  though  you  had  around  these  strangers'  walls 
Your  infant  gambols  play'd. 

Bat.  The  sight  of  what  may  be  but  little  prized, 
Doth  cause  a  solemn  sadness  in  the  mind. 
When  view'd  as  that  we  ne'er  shall  sec  again. 

Rot.  No,  not  a  whit  to  wandering  men  like  us. 
No,  not  a  whit !    What  custom  hath  endear'd 
We  part  with  sadly,  though  we  prize  it  not: 
But  what  is  new  some  powerful  charm  must  own, 
Thus  to  affect  the  mind. 

Bat,  (hattUy.)  We'U  let  it  pass— It  hath  no 
consequence : 
Thou  art  impatient 

Rot.  I'm  not  impatient    vFaith,  I  only  wish 
Some  other  route  our  destined  march  had  been. 
That  still  thou  mightst  thy  glorious  course  pursue 
With  an  untroubled  mind. 
Bat,  0  !  wish  it,  wish  it  not !  bless'd  be  that 
route ! 
What  we  have  seen  to-day,  I  must  remember— 
I  should  be  brutish  if  I  could  forget  it 
Oft  in  the  watchful  post,  or  weary  march. 
Oft  in  the  nightly  silence  of  my  tent. 
My  fixed  mind  shall  gaze  upon  it  still ; 
But  it  will  pass  before  my  fui^y's  eye, 
Like  some  delightful  vision  of  the  soul. 
To  soothe,  not  trouble  it. 

Rof,  What !  midst  the  dangers  of  eventful  war, 
Still  let  thy  mind  be  haunted  by  a  woman  ? 
Who  would,  perhaps,  hear  of  thy  fall  in  battle. 
As  Dutchmen  read  of  earthquakes  in  Calabria, 
And  never  stop  to  cry  *  alack-a-day  *' 


For  me  there  is  but  one  of  all  the  sex. 
Who  still  shall  hold  her  station  in  my  breast. 
Midst  all  the  changes  of  inconstant  fortune ; 
Because  I'm  passing  sure  she  loves  me  well. 
And  for  my  sake  a  sleepless  pillow  finds 
When  rumour  tells  bad  tidings  of  the  war  t 
Because  I  know  her  love  will  never  change, 
Nor  make  me  prove  uneasy  jealousy. 

Bat,  Happy  art  thou !   who  is  this  woDdrous 

woman  ? 
Rot,   It  is  mine  own  good  mother,  faith  and 
truth! 

Bat.  (tmiling.)  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  tove  her 
dearly  too. 
Rivals  we  are  not,  though  our  love  is  one. 

Rot,  And  yet  I  might  be  jealous  of  her  love. 
For  she  bestows  too  much  of  it  on  thee. 
Who  hast  no  claim  but  to  a  nephew's  share. 

Bat,  {going.)  I'll  meet  thee  some  time  benoe. 
I  must  to  court. 

Rot,  A  private  conference  will  not  stay  thee  kng. 
I'll  wait  thy  coming  near  the  palace  gate. 

Bat,  'TIS  to  the  public  court  I  mean  to  go. 

Rot.  I  thought  you  had  determined  otherwise. 

Bat.  Yes,  but  on  farther  thought  it  did  appear 
As  though  it  would  be  failing  in  respect 
At  such  a  time — ^That  look  doth  wrong  me.  Rosin- 
berg! 
For  on  my  life,  I  had  determined  thus, 
Ere  I  beheld — ^before  we  enter'd  Mantua. 
But  wilt  thou  change  that  soldier'ft  dusty  gazb. 
And  go  with  me  thjrself  ^ 

Rot.  Ves,  I  will  go. 

{As  they  are  going  Ros.  ttopt^  and  lookt  at  BasiL) 

Bat,  Why  dost  thou  stop  ? 

Rot,  'Tis  for  my  wonted  caution, 

Which  first  thou  gavest  me— I  shall  ne'er  forget  rt! 
'Twas  at  Vienna,  on  a  public  day ; 
Thou  but  a  youth,  I  then  a  man  full  form'd ; 
Thy  stripling's  brow  graced  with  its  first  cockade, 
Thy  mighty  bosom  swell'd  with  mighty  thoughts. 
« Thou'rt  for  the  court,  dear  Rosinberg,"  quoth 

thou! 
**  Now  pray  thee  be  not  caught  with  some  gsj  dame. 
To  laugh  and  ogle,  and  befool  thyself: 
It  is  offensive  in  the  public  eye. 
And  suits  not  with  a  man  of  thy  endowments." 
So  said  your  serious  lordship  to  me  then. 
And  have  on  like  occasions,  often  since. 
In  other  terms  repeated. — 
But  I  must  go  to-day  without  my  caution. 

Bat,  Nay,  Rosinberg,  I  am  impatient  now: 
Did  I  not  say  we'd  talk  of  her  no  more  ? 

Rot,  Well,  my  good  friend,  God  grant  we  keep 

our  word ! 

[CxxuvT. 

JEndqftheFirttAct. 


Note.— My  first  idea,  when  I  wrote  ibis  play,  wm  » 
represent  Basil  as  havioi^seen  Victoria  for  Uie  fir«  U"* 
in  the  ptoceesion,  that  I  might  show  more  perfeeUj  tto 
paaion  from  its  first  beglniung,  and  also  its  foddeflpoW 
over  the  mind ;  but  I  was  induced  ftom  the  criticism  rf 
one,  whose  judgment  I  very  much  respect,  to  alter  it,  «nd 
represent  him  as  having  formerly  seen  and  loved  her.  Tb« 
first  review  that  took  notice  of  this  work  objectftl  to 
Basil's  having  seen  her  beCire  as  a  defect ;  and,  y  we  an 
all  easily  determined  to  follow  our  own  OfrfDkw,  t  hMf% 
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Dpon  after-coDsklenitloii,  given  the  play  ia  this  edition, 
[Mut/,]  af  far  af  this  is  coDceraed,  exactly  ia  its  original 
sute.  Strong  internal  evidence  of  this  will  be  discovered 
by  any  one,  who  will  uke  the  trouble  of  reading  atten- 
tively the  second  scen^^  of  the  first  and  second  acts  In  the 
present  and  iMtner  editions  of  this  book.  Had  Basil  seen 
and  loved  Victoria  before,  his  first  speech,  In  which  he 
describes  her  to  Bosinberg  as  walking  in  the  procenion, 
would  not  be  natural ;  and  there  are,  I  think,  other  little 
ihiofi  besides,  which  will  show  that  the  circumstance  of 
his  former  meeting  with  her  is  an  interpolation. 

Th«  blame  of  this,  however,  I  take  entirely  upon  myself: 
tks  criticc,  whose  opinkn  I  have  mentioned,  judged  of  the 
piece  entirely  as  an  unconnected  play,  and  knew  nothing 
«f  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  which  ought  to  have  been 
communicated  to  him.  Had  it  been,  indeed,  an  uncon- 
fleeted  play,  and  had  I  put  this  additional  circumstance  to 
h  with  proper  judgment  and  skill,  I  am  ir^lined  to  think 
il  would  have  been  an  im|»ovement. 


ACT  n. 
ScnrE  L— A  kooh  or  state. 

The  DuKB  of  Maktua,  Basil,  RosovBamo,  and  a  number 
of  Courtiers,  Attendants,  ace.  The  Ditkb  and  Bash. 
a])pear  talking  together  on  the  firont  of  the  stage. 

Ihike,  But  our  opinions  difiTer  widely  there  s 
From  the  position  of  the  rival  aimiet, 
I  cannot  think  they'll  join  in  battle  soon. 

Bag.  I  am  indeed  beholden  to  your  highness. 
But  though  unwillingly,  we  must  depart 
The  foes  are  near,  the  time  is  critical ; 
A  soldier's  reputation  is  too  fine 
To  be  exposed  e'en  to  the  smallest  cloud. 

Duke.  An  tmtried  soldier's  is ;  but  yours,  my 
lord, 
Nursed  with  the  bloody  showers  of  many  a  field. 
And  brightest  sunshine  of  successful  fortune, 
A  plant  of  such  a  hardy  stem  bath  grown, 
£'en  envy's  sharpest  blasts  assail  it  not 
Tet  after  all,  by  the  bless'd  holy  cross ! 
I  feel  too  warm  an  interest  in  tiie  cause 
To  stay  your  progress  here  a  single  hour, 
Did  I  not  know  your  soldiers  are  fatigued. 
And  two  dajrs'  rest  would  much   recruit   their 
strength. 

But.  Tour  highness  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  me ; 
My  troops  are  not  o'ermarch'd,  and  one  day's  rest 
Is  sll  our  needs  require. 

J>vke,  Ah !  hadst  thou  come 

Unfetter'd  with  the  duties  of  command, 
I  then  had  well  retained  thee  for  my  guest. 
With  claims  too  strong,  too  sacred  for  denial. 
Thy  noble  sire  my  fellow  soldier  was  ; 
Together  many  a  rough  campaign  we  served  | 
I  loved  him  well,  and  much  it  pleases  me 
A  son  of  his  beneath  my  roof  to  see. 

Bos.  Were  I  indeed  free  master  of  myself. 
Strong  inclination  would  detain  me  here ; 
No  other  tie  were  wanting. 
These  gracious  tokens  of  your  princely  favour 
111  treasure  with  my  best  remembrances ; 
For  he  who  shows  them  for  my  father's  sake, 
I)oes  something  sacred  in  his  kindness  bear, 
As  though  he  shed  a  blessing  on  my  head. 

Dulu.  Well,  bear  my  greetings  to  the  brmve  Pi»- 
caro. 
And  say  bow  warmly  I  embrace  the  cause. 


Your  third  day's  march  will  to  his  presence  bring 
Your  valiant  troops  t  said  you  not  so,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Victobu,  the  CoiTMTBas  of  Albimi,  Isabblla,  and 
Ladies. 
Bat,  {wno   changes    cowntenanee  upon  teeing 
tkem.) 
Yes,  I  believe — I  think— I  know  not  well — 
Yes,  please  your  grace,  we  march  by  break  of  day. 
Ihike.  Nay,  that  I  know.    I  ask'd  you,  noble 
coimt. 
When  you  expect  th'  imperial  force  to  join. 
Bat.  When  it  shall  please  your  grace — ^I  crave 
your  pardon — 
I  somewhat  have  mistaken  of  your  words. 

Duke.  You  are  not  well:  your  colour  changes. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Bat.  A  dizzy  mist  that  swims  before  my  sight— 
A  ringing  in  my  ears-^tis  strange  enough— 
*Tis  slight — tis  nothing  worth — tis  gone  already. 
Ihike.  I'm  glad  it  is.    Look  to  your  friend.  Count 
Rosinberg, 
It  may  return  again.— (7\)  Rosinberg,  who  ttandt  at 
a  little  distance^  looking  eamettly  at  Basil. 
Duke  leaxet  them,  and  joint  Victoria's 
party.) 
Rot.  Good  heavens,  Basil,  is  it  thus  with  thee  ! 
Thy  hand  shakes  too :  (taking  hit  hand,) 

Would  we  were  far  from  hence ! 
Bat.  I'm  well  again,  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid. 
Tis  like  enough  my  frame  is  ind^^posed 
With  some  slight  weakness  from  our  weary  march. 
Nay,  look  not  on  me  thus,  it  is  unkindly — 
I  cannot  bear  thine  eyes. 

The  DtTxa,  with  Viotoua  and  her  Ladies,  advance  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  to  Basil. 

Duke.  Victoria,  welcome  here  the  brave  Count 
Basil. 

His  kinsman  too,  the  gallant  Rosinberg. 
May  you,  and  these  fair  ladies  so  prevail, 
Such  gentle  suitors  cannot  plead  in  vain. 
To  make  them  grace  my  conrt'another  day. 
I  shall  not  be  offended  when  I  see 
Your  power  surpasses  mine. 

vat.  Our  feeble  efforts  will  prestmiptuous  seem 
Attempting  that  in  which  your  highness  fuls. 

Duke,  There's  honour  in  th'  attempt;  success 
attend  ye.— (Duke  retiree  and  mixet  with 
the  Courtiert  at  the  bottom  qf  the  ttage,) 

Vict.  I  fear  we  incommoded  you,  my  lord, 
With  the  slow  tedious  length  of  our  procession. 
E'en  as  I  pass'd,  against  my  heart  it  went 
To  stop  so  long  upon  their  weary  way 
Your  tired  troops.— 

Bat,  Ah !  madam,  all  too  short ! 

Time  never  bears  such  moments  on  his  wing. 
But  when  he  flies  too  swiftly  to  be  mark'd. 

Vict,  Ah!  surely  then  you  make  too  good  amends 
By  marking  now  his  after-progress  welL 
To-day  must  seem  a  weary  length  to  him 
Who  is  so  eager  to  be  gone  to-morrow. 

Rot,  They  must  not  linger  who  would  quit  these 
walls; 
For  if  they  do,  a  thousand  masked  foes ; 
Some  under  show  of  rich  luxurious  feasts, 
Cray,  sprightly  pastime,  and  high-zested  game  t — 
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Nay,  some,  my  gentle  ladies,  true  it  is, 
The  very  wont  and  fellest  of  the  crew, 
In  fair  alluring  shape  of  beauteous  dames, 
Do  such  a  barrier  form  to  oppose  their  way 
As  few  men  may  o*ercome. 

hob.  From  this  last  wicked  foe  should  we  infer 
Yourself  have  suflferM  much  ^ 

Albin,  No,  Isabella,  these  are  common  words, 
To  please  you  with  false  notions  of  your  power. 
So  all  men  talk  of  ladies  and  of  love. 

Vict.  Tis  even  so.    If  love  a  tyrant  be, 
How  dare  his  humble  chained  votaries 
To  tell  such  rude  and  wicked  tales  of  him  r 

Bas.  Because  they  most  of  lover's  ills  complain 
Who  but  affect  it  as  a  courtly  grace. 
Whilst  ho  who  feels  is  silent 

Ro$.  But  there  you  wrong  me  {  I  have  felt  it  oft 
Oft  has  it  made  me  sigh  at  ladies'  fee 
Soft  ditties  sing,  and  dismal  sonnets  scrawl. 

ABfin.  In  all  its  strange  effects,  most  worthy 
Rosinberg, 
Has  it  e'er  made  thee  in  a  comer  sit. 
Sad,  lonely,  moping  sit,  and  hold  thy  tongue  ? 

Ro8,  No,  faith,  it  never  has. 

Albin,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  then  thou  hast  never 
loved. 

Rn$.  Nay,  but  I  have,  and  felt  love's  bondage  too. 

Vict.  Fy  !  it  is  pedantry  to  call  it  bondage ! 
Love-marring  wisdom*  reason  full  of  bars. 
Deserve,  methinks,  that  appellation  more. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  lord  ?— (7o  Basil.) 

Bat.  0  surely,  madam ! 

That  is  not  bondage  which  the  soul  inthrall'd 
So  gbdly  bears,  and  quits  not  but  with  anguish. 
Stem  honour's  laws,  the  fair  report  of  men. 
These  are  the  fetters  that  enchain  the  mind. 
But  such  as  must  not,  cannot  be  unloosed.     . 

Vict.  No,  not  unloosed,  but  yet  one  day  relax'd. 
To  grant  a  lady's  suit,  unused  to  sue.    ' 

Ro$.  Your  highness  deals  severely  with  us  now. 
And  proves  indeed  our  freedom  is  but  small. 
Who  are  constrain'd  when  such  a  lady  sues. 
To  say,  It  cannot  be. 

Vict.  It  cannot  be  !    Count  Basil  says  not  so. 

Ro9.  For  that  I  am  his  friend,  to  save  him  pain 
I  take  th'  ungracious  office  on  myself. 

Vict.  How  ill  thy  face  is  suited  to  thine  office ! 

Ros.  ($miling.)  Would  I  could  suit  mine  office 
to  my  face. 
If  that  would  please  your  highness. 

Vict.  No,  you  are  obstinate  and  perverse  all. 
And  would  not  grant  it  if  you  had  the  power. 
Albini,  I'll  retire ;  come,  Isabella. 

Bas.  (aside  to  Ros.)  Ah,  Rosinberg!  thou  hast 
too  far  presumed ; 
She  is  offended  with  us. 

Ros.  No,  she  is  not— 

What  dost  thou  fear  ?    Be  firm,  and  let  us  go. 

Vict,  (pointing  to  a  door  leading  to  other  apart' 
mentSj  by  which  she  is  ready  to  go  out.) 

These  are  apartments  strangers  love  to  see ; 
Some  famous  paintings  do  their  walls  adoro : 
They  lead  you  also  to  the  palace  court 
As  quickly  as  the  way  by  which  you  came. 

[Exit  Vict  led  out  by  Ros.  and  followed 
5y  Isab. 


Bas.  (aside,  looking  after  them.)     O !  what  a 
fool  am  I !  where  fled  my  thoughts  ? 
I  might  as  well  as  he,  now,  by  her  side. 
Have  held  her  precious  hand  enclosed  in  mine ; 
As  well  as  he,  who  cares  not  for  it  neither. 

0  but  he  does  !  that  were  impossible .' 
Albin,  You  stay  behind,  my  lord. 

Bas.  Your  pardon,  madam  {  honour  me  so  far^— 
[Exeunt,  handing  out  Albini. 

SCEint  n.— A  OALIXET  HUKO  WITH  PICTUXES. 

ViCTOKiA  discovered  la  conTenation  with  RoaoraBxt, 
Basil,  Aliimi,  and  Uabblla. 

Vict,  (to  Ros.)  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  wondrous 
art 
(To  Isab.)  You  call'd  Francisco  here  ? 
Jtad.  He  comes  even  now. 

Enter  ATTXiroAMT. 
Vict,  (to  Ros.)  He  vnll  conduct  you  to  the  north- 
em  gallery ; 
Its  striking  shades  will  call  upon  the  eye. 
To  point  its  place  there  needs  no  other  guide. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Attendant 
(To  Bas.)  Loves  not  Count  Baail  too  this  charm- 
ing art? 
It  is  in  ancient  painting  much  admired. 
Bat.  Ah !  do  not  banish  me  these  few  short  mo- 
ments ; 
Too  soon  they  will  be  gone !  for  ever  gone ! 

Vict.  If  they  are  precious  to  you,  say  not  so. 
But  add  to  them  another  precious  day. 
A  lady  asks  it 
Bas.  Ah,  madam !  ask  the  life-blood  £rom  my 
heart! 
Ask  all  but  what  a  soldier  may  not  give. 

Vict.  'TIS  ever  thus  when  favours  are  denied ; 
All  had  been  granted  but  the  thwg  we  beg  { 
And  still  some  great  unlikely  substitute. 
Your  life,  your  soul,  your  all  of  earthly  good. 
Is  proffer'd  in  the  room  of  one  small  boon. 
So  keep  your  life-blood,  generous,  valiant  lord. 
And  may  it  long  your  noble  heart  enrich. 
Until  I  wish  it  shed.  (Bas.  attempts  to  speak.) 

Nay  frame  no  new  excuse ; 

1  will  not  hear  it 

(She  puts  out  her  hand  as  if  she  would  diMt 
his  mouth,  but  at  a  distance  from  it ; 
Bas.  runs  eagerly  up  to  her,  and  presses 
it  to  his  lips.) 
Bas.  Let  this  sweet  hand  indeed  its  threat  per^ 
form. 
And  make  it  heaven  to  be  for  ever  dumb  ! 
(Vict  looks  stately  and  offended. — Basil  kneels.) 

0  pardon  me  !    I  know  not  what  I  do. 
Frown  not,  reduce  me  not  to  wretchedness ; 
But  only  grant — 

Vict.  What  should  I  grant  to  him, 

Who  has  so  oft  my  earnest  suit  denied 

Bas.  By  heaven  111  grant  it !    I'll  do  any  thing: 
Say  but  thou  art  no  more  offended  with  me. 

VicL  (raising  him.)  Well,  Basii,  this  good  pro- 
mise is  thy  pardon. 

1  will  not  wait  yotir  noble  friendt  return. 
Since  we  shall  meet  again.— 

You  will  perform  your  word  ? 


BASIL. 
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Bas.  I  will  perform  it 

Vict.  Farewell,  my  lord. 

[Exrr,  with  her  ladiet. 

Baa,  (alone.)  «•  Fwewell,  my  lord."    O!    what 
delii^tful  sweetness ! 
The  music  of  that  Toice  dwells  on  the  ear ! 
**  Farewell,  my  lord !" — Ay,  and  then  looked  she 

so— 
The  slightest  glance  of  her  bewitching  eye. 
Those  dark  blue  eyes,  commands  the  inmost  souL 
Well,  there  is  jret  one  day  of  life  before  me, 
And,  whatsoe'er  betide,  I  will  enjoy  it. 
Though  but  a  partial  sunshine  in  my  lot, 
I  will  converse  with  her,  gaze  on  her  still. 
If  all  behind  were  pain  and  misery. 
Pain  !     Were  it  not  the  easing  of  all  pain. 
E'en  in  the  dismal  gloom  of  after-years, 
8uch  dear  remembrance  on  the  mind  to  wear 
Like  silrery  moonbeams  on  the  'nighted  deep. 
When  heaven's  blest  sun  is  gone  ? 
Kind  mercy !  how  my  heart  within  me  beat 
When  she  so  sweetly  plead  the  cause  of  love  ! 
Can  she  have  loved  ?  why  shrink  I  at  the  thought  ? 
Why  should  she  not !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be- 
No  man  on  earth  is  worthy  of  her  love. 
Ah  !  if  she  could,  how  blest  a  man  were  he  ! 
Where  rove  my  giddy  thoughts  ?  it  must  not  be. 
Tet  might  she  well  some  gentle  kindness  bear ; 
Think  of  him  oft,  his  absent  fate  inquire, 
And,  should  he  fall  in  battle,  mourn  his  fall. 
Yes,  she  would  mourn — such  love  might  she  bestow  j 
And  poor  of  soul  the  man  who  would  exchange  it 
For  warmest  love  of  the  most  loving  dame ! 
But  here  comes  Rosinberg— have  I  done  well  ? 
He  will  not  say  I  have. 

Enter  RosorBxno. 

Rot.  Where  is  the  princess  } 
Fm  sorry  I  return 'd  not  ere  she  went 

Alt.  You'U  see  her  still. 

Rot.  What,  comes  she  forth  again  ? 

Bat.  She  does  to-morrow. 

Rm.  Thou  hast  yielded  then. 

Bat.  Come,  Rosinberg,  111  tell  thee  as  we  go ; 
It  was  impossible  I  should  not  yield. 

Rot.  O  Basil  .'  thou  art  weaker  than  a  child. 

Bat.  Yes,  yes,  my  friend,  but  'tis  a  noble  weak- 
ness ; 
A  weakness  which  hath  greater  things  achieved 
Than  all  the  firm  determined  strength  of  reason. 
By  heaven !  I  feel  a  new-bom  power  within  me, 
Shall  make  me  twenty-foM  the  man  I've  been 
Before  this  fated  day. 

Rot.  Fated,  indeed  !  but  an  lll-fated  day. 
That  makes  thee  other  than  thy  former  self. 
Yet  let  it  work  its  will ;  it  cannot  change  thee 
To  aaght  I  shall  not  love. 

Bat.  Thanks,  Rosmberg !  thou  art  a  noble  heart ! 
I  would  not  be  the  man  thou  couldst  not  love 
For  an  imperial  crown.  [ExEuirr. 

SdHE  III.r— A  SHALL  ATARTMmT  Uf  THE  PALACE. 

Enter  Duxb  and  Oauriscio. 
Ihke.  The  point  is  gain'd;   my  daughter   is 
successful; 
And  Basil  is  detain'd  another  day. 


Gaur.  But  does  the  princess  know  your  secret 
aim? 

Duke.  No,  that  had  marr'd  the  whole ;  she  is  a 
woman  ; 
Her  mind,  as  suiu  the  sex,  too  weak  and  narrow 
To  relish  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy. 
Besides,  so  far  unlike  a  child  of  mine. 
She  holds  its  subtle  arts  in  high  derision. 
And  will  not  serve  us  but  with  bandaged  eyes. 
Gauriedo,  could  I  trusty  servants  find, 
Experienced,  crafty,  close,  and  unrestrain'd 
By  silly,  superstitious,  child-learnt  fears. 
What  might  I  not  effect } 

Gaur.  0  any  thing ! 

The  deep  and  piercing  genius  of  your  highness. 
So  ably  served,  might  e'en  achieve  the  empire. 

Jhike.  No,  no,  my  friend,  thou  dost  o'erprize  mj 
parts ; 
Yet  mighty  things  might  be — deep  subtle  wits 
In  truth,  are  master  spirits  in  the  world. 
The  brave  man's  courage,  and  the  student's  lore. 
Are  but  as  tools  his  secret  ends  to  work. 
Who  hath  the  skill  to  use  them. 
This  brave  Count  Basil,  dost  thou  know  him  well  ? 
Much  have  we  gain'd,  but  for  a  single  day. 
At  such  a  time,  to  hold  his  troops  detain'd ; 
When,  by  that  secret  message  of  our  spy, 
The  rival  powers  are  on  the  brink  of  action ; 
But  might  we  more  effect  ^    Knowest  thou  this 

Basil? 
Might  he  be  tamper'd  with  ? 

Gawr.  That  were  most  dangerous.— 

He  is  a  man,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
To  such  a  high  romantic  pitch  is  wound. 
And  all  so  hot  and  fiery  is  his  nature, 
The  slightest  hint,  as  though  you  did  suppose 
Baseness  and  treachery  in  him,  so  he'll  deem  it. 
Would  be  to  rouse  a  flame  that  might  destroy. 

Duke.  But  interest,  interest ;  man's  all-ruling 
power, 
WUl  tame  the  hottest  spirit  to  your  service. 
And  skilfully  applied,  mean  service  too  ; 
E'en  as  there  is  an  element  in  nature 
Which,  when  subdued,  will  on  your  hearth  fulfil 
The  lowest  uses  of  domestic  vrants. 

Gawr.  Earth-kindled  fire,  which  from  a  little 
spark. 
On  hidden  fuel  feeds  his  growing  strength, 
Till  o'er  the  lofty  fabric  it  inspires 
And  rages  out  its  power,  may  be  subdued. 
And  in  your  base  domestic  service  bound ; 
But  who  would  madly  in  its  wild  career 
The  fire  of  heaven  arrest  to  l)oil  his  pot } 
No,  Basil  will  not  serve  your  secret  schemes. 
Though  you  had  all  to  give  ambition  strives  for 
We  must  beware  of  him. 

Duke.  His  father  was  my  friend,— I  wish'd  to 
gain  him  t 
But  since  fantastic  fancies  bind  him  thus, 
The  sin  be  on  his  head  ;  I  stand  acquitted, 
And  must  receive  him,  even  to  his  ruin. 

Gaur,  I  have  prepared  Bernardo  for  your  service ; 
To-night  he  will  depart  for  th'  Austrian  camp. 
And  should  he  find  them  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
I've  bid  him  wait  the  issue  of  the  field. 
If  that  our  secret  friends  victoriom  prove. 
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With  th'  trrow's  speed  he  will  return  again ; 
But  should  fair  fortune  crown  Piscaro's  arms, 
Then  shall  your  soothing  message  greet  his  ears ; 
For  till  our  friends  some  sound  advantage  gain. 
Our  actions  still  must  wear  an  Austrian  face. 
Duke.  Well  hast  thou  schooPd  him.    Didst  thou 
add  withal, 
That  tis  mj  will  he  garnish  well  his  speech. 
With  honey*d  words  of  the  most  dear  regard. 
And  friendly  love  I  bear  him  ^    This  is  needful  % 
And  lest  my  slowness  in  the  promised  aid 
Awake  suspicion,  bid  him  e*en  rehearse 
The  many  favours  on  my  house  bestow'd 
By  his  imperial  master  as  a  theme 
On  which  my  gratitude  delights  to  dwell. 
Gaur.  I  have,  an'  please  your  highness. 
Duke.  Then  *tis  well. 

Oaur.  But  for  the  yielding  up  that  little  fort 
There  could  be  no  suspicion. 
.   Duke.  My  governor  I  have  severely  punish*d, 
As  a  most  daring  traitor  to  my  orders. 
He  cannot  from  his  darksome  dungeon  tell ; 
Why  then  should  they  suspect  f 
Qaur,  He  must  not  live  should  Charles  prove 

victorious. 
Duke.Be*B  done  me  service:  say  not  so, Gau- 

ziecio. 
Oaur,  A  traitor's  name  he  will  not  calmly  bear ; 
He*ll  tell  his  tale  aloud— he  must  not  live. 
Duke,  Well,  if  it  must—well  talk  of  this  again. 
Oaur.  But  while  with  anxious  care  and  crafty 
vnles. 
You  would  enlarge  the  limits  iDf  your  state. 
Your  highness  must  beware  lest  inward  broils 
Bring  danger  near  at  hand  :  your  northern  subjects 
E'en  now  are  discontented  and  unquiet 
Duke,  What,  dare  the  ungrateful  miscreants  thus 
return 
The  many  favours  of  my  princely  grace  ? 
>Tis  ever  thus  indulgence  spoils  the  base  ; 
Raising  up  pride,  and  lawless  turbulence. 
Like  noxious  vapours  from  the  fulsome  marsh 
When  morning  shines  upon  it. — 
Did  I  not  lately  with  parental  care. 
When  dire  invaders  their  destruction  threatened. 
Provide  them  all  with  means  of  their  defence  ? 
Did  I  not,  as  a  mark  of  gracious  trust, 
A  body  of  their  vagrant  youth  select 
To  guard  my  sacred  person  ?  till  that  day 
An  honour  never  yet  allowed  their  race. 
Did  I  not  suffer  them,  upon  their  suit, 
T*  establish  manufactures  in  their  towns  ? 
And  after  all  some  chosen  soldiers  spare 
To  guard  the  blessings  of  interior  peace  ? 

Oaur.  Nay,  please  your  highness,  they  do  well 
allow. 
That  when  your  enemies  in  fell  revenge 
Your  former  inroads  threaten  M  to  repay. 
Their  ancient  arms  you  did  to  them  restore. 
With  kind  permission  to  defend  themselves : 
That  so  far  have  they  felt  your  princely  grace. 
In  drafting  from  their  fields  their  goodliest  youth 
To  be  your  servants :    That  you  did  vouctofe. 
On  paying  of  a  large  and  heavy  fine. 
Leave  to  apply  the  labour  of  their  hands 
As  best  might  profit  to  the  country's  weal  t 


And  to  encourage  well  their  in&nt  tiade. 
Quartered  your  troops  upon  them. — ^Please  your 

grace. 
All  this  they  do  most  readily  allow. 

Duke.  They  do  allow  it  then,  ungrateful  varlets ! 
What  would  they  have  ?  what  would  they  hare, 
Gauriecio ! 
Gaur.  Some  mitigation  of  their  grievous  4>urdeos, 
Which,  like  an  iron  weight  arotmd  their  necks. 
Do  bend  their  care-worn  faces  to  the  earth. 
Like  creatures  form*d  upon  its  soil  to  creep. 
Not  stand  erect,  and  view  the  sun  of  heaven. 
Duke.  But  they  beyond  their  proper  sphere  would 
rise; 
Let  them  their  lot  fulfil  as  we  do  ours. 
Society  of  various  parts  is  form'd  j 
They  are  its  grounds,  its  mud,  its  sediment. 
And  we  the  mantling  top  which  crowns  the  whok. 
Calm,  steady  lalMur  is  their  greatest  bliss  { 
To  aim  at  higher  things  beseems  them  not 
To  let  them  work  in  peace  my  care  shall  be ; 
To  slacken  labour  is  to  nourish  pride. 
Methinks  thou  art  a  pleader  for  these  fools ; 
What  may  this  mean,  Gauriecio  ? 

Gaur,  They  were  resolved  to  lay  their  cause 
before  jrou, 
And  would  have  found  some  other  advocate 
Less  pleasing  to  your  grace  had  I  refused. 
Duke,  Well,  let  them  know,  some  more  conve- 
nient season 
111  think  of  this,  and  do  for  them  as  much 
As  suits  the  honour  of  my  princely  state. 
Their  prince's  honour  should  be  ever  dear 
To  worthy  subjects  as  their  precious  lives. 

Gaur.  I  fear,  unless  you    give    some    special 
promise. 

They  will  be  violent  still 

Duke.  Then  do  it,  if  the  wretches  are  so  bold : 
We  can  retract  it  when  the  times  allow ; 
'TIS  of  small  consequence.    Go  see  Bernardo, 
And  come  to  me  again.  [Exit. 

Gaur.  {tolut)  0  happy  people  !  whose  indalgvnt 
lord 
From  every  care,  with  which  increasing  wealUk, 
With  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  doth  ever  move 
The  human  breast,  most  graciously  would  free 
And  kindly  leave  you  naught  to  do  but  toil ! 
This  creature  now,  with  all  his  reptile  cunning, 
Writhing  and  turning  through  a  maze  of  wiles. 
Believes  his  genius  form'd  to  rule  mankind ; 
And  calls  his  sordid  wish  for  territory 
That  noblest  passion  of  the  soul,  ambition. 
Bom  had  he  been  to  follow  some  low  trade, 
A  petty  tradesman  still  he  had  remain 'd. 
And  used  the  art  with  which  he  rules  a  state 
To  circumvent  his  brothers  of  the  craft. 
Or  cheat  the  buyers  of  his  paltry  ware. 
And  yet  he  thinks,— ha,  ha,  ha,  1^  I — he  thinks 
I  am  the  tool  and  servant  of  his  wilL 
Well,  let  it  be ;  through  all  the  maze  of  trouble 
His  plots  and  base  oppression  must  create, 
I'll  shape  myself  a  way  to  higher  things : 
And  who  will  say  'tis  wrong  ? 
A  sordid  being,  who  expects  no  fiuth 
But  as  self-interest  binds ;  who  would  not  trust 
The  strongest  ties  of  nature  on  the  soul. 
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Desenret  no  faithful  senrice.    Penrene  fate ! 
Were  I  lake  him,  I  would  despise  this  dealioi; ; 
But  being  as  I  am,  born  low  in  fortune, 
Tet  with  a  mind  aspiring  to  be  great, 
I  most  not  scorn  the  steps  which  lead  to  it : 
And  if  thej  are  not  right,  no  saint  am  1 1 
I  follow  nature's  passion  in  mj  breast. 
Which  urges  me  to  rise  in  spite  of  fortune. 

[Exit. 

SCDIB  IV.^AN  APABTMEKT  Df  THE  PALACK. 

TnrroaiA  and  fsABBLLA  are  dbcoTered  playinff  at  chess; 
the  CoamasB  Albini  sitting  bj  them  reading  to  herself 

Vict.  Away  with  it,  I  will  not  play  tgain. 
Blay  men  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence 
If  thou  art  not  a  cheat,  an  arrant  cheat ! 

bob.  To  swear  that  I  am  false  by  such  an  oath. 
Should  prore  me  honest,  since  its  forfeiture 
Would  bring  your  highness  gain. 

Vict.  ThouM  wrong,  my  Isabella,  simple  maid ; 
For  in  the  very  forfeit  of  this  oath. 
There's  death  to  all  the  dearest  pride  of  women. 
May  man  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence .' 

bob.  And  does  your  grace,  hail'd  by  applauding 
crowds. 
In  all  the  graceful  eloquence  addressM 
Of  most  accomplish *d,  noble,  courtly  youths. 
Praised  in  the  songs  of  heaven-inspired  bards. 
Those  awkward  proofs  of  admiration  prize. 
Which  rustic  swains  their  village  fur  ones  pay ! 

Vict.  O,  love  will  master  all  the  power  of  art  I 
Ay,  all !  and  she  who  never  has  beheld 
The  polishM  courtier,  or  the  tuneful  sage. 
Before  the  glances  of  her  conquering  eye 
A  very  native  simple  swain  become, 
Has  only  vulgar  charms. 
To  make  the  cunning  artless,  tame  the  rude. 
Subdue  the  haughty,  shake  th*  undaunted  soul ; 
Tea,  put  a  bridle  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
And  lead  him  forth  as  a  domestic  cur, 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  all-powerful  beauty ! 
Did  naught  but  flattering  words  and  tuneful  praise. 
Sighs,  tender  glances,  and  obsequious  service, 
Attend  her  presence,  it  were  nothing  worth : 
I'd  put  a  white  coif  o'er  my  braided  locks. 
And  be  a  pUin,  good,  simple,  fireside  dame. 

Alb.  {raisig  her  head  from  her  book.)    And  is, 
indeed,  a  plain  domestic  dame. 
Who  fills  the  duties  of  a  useful  state, 
A  being  of  less  dignity  than  she, 
Who  vainly  on  her  transient  beauty  builds 
A  little  poor  ideal  tyranny  ? 

bob.  Ideal  too ! 

Alb.  Yes,  most  imreal  power  I 

For  she  who  only  finds  her  self-esteem 
In  others'  admiration,  begs  an  alms ; 
Depends  on  others  for  her  daily  food. 
And  is  the  very  servant  of  her  slaves  s 
Though  oftentimes,  in  a  fantastic  hour. 
O'er  men  she  may  a  childish  power  exert. 
Which  not  ennobles,  but  degrades  her  state. 

Vict.  You  are  severe,  Albini,  most  severe ! 

Were  human  passions  placed  within  the  breast 

But  to  be  curb'd,  subdued,  pluck'd  by  the  roots ! 

All  heaven's  gifts  to  some  good  end  were  given. 

AJb.  Yes,  for  a  noble,  for  a  generous  end. 

iO 


Vict,  Am  I  ungenerous  then  ? 

Alb.  .  Yes,  most  ungenerous  t 

Who,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  little  power. 
Would  give  most  unavailing  pain  to  those. 
Whose  love  you  ne'er  can  recompense  again. 
E'en  now,  to-day,  0 !  was  it  not  ungenerous 
To  fetter  Basil  with  a  fooUsh  tie, 
Agamst  his  will,  perhaps  against  his  duty  ? 

Vict.  What,  dost  thou  think  against  his  will,  my 
friend  ? 

Alb^  Full  sure  I  am  against  his  reasont  will. 

Viet.  Ah !  but  indeed  thou  must  excuse  me  here  i 
For  duller  than  a  shelled  crab  was  she. 
Who  could  suspect  her  power  in  such  a  mind. 
And  calmly  leave  it  aoubtful  and  unproved. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  look  so  gravely  on  me  ? 
Ah  !  well  I  read  those  looks  !  methinks  they  say, 
"  Your  mother  did  not  so." 

Alb.  Your  highness  reads  them  true,  she  did  not  so. 
If  foolish  vanity  e'er  soil'd  her  thoughts. 
She  kept  it  low,  withheld  its  aliment ; 
Not  pamper'd  it  with  every  motley  food. 
From  the  fond  tribute  of  a  noble  heart 
To  the  lisp'd  flattery  of  a  cunning  child. 

Vict.  Nay,  speak  not  thus, — ^Albini,  speak  not 
thus 
Of  little  blue-eyed,  sweet,  fair-hair'd  Mirando. 
He  is  the  orphan  of  a  hapless  pair  ; 
A  loving,  beautiful,  but  hapless  pair. 
Whose  story  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  sad. 
The  swains  have  tum'd  it  to  a  plaintive  lay, 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain  sheep. 
Besides,  (to  Isab.)  I  am  the  guardian  of  his  choice. 
When  first  I  saw  him— dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

bob.  'Twas  in  the  public  garden. 

Vict.  Even  so  t 

Perch'd  in  his  nurse's  arms,  a  roughsome  quean, 
ni  suited  to  the  lovely  charge  she  bore. 
How  steadfastly  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  me, 
His  dark  eyes  shining  through  forgotten  tears. 
Then  stretch'd  his  little  arms  and  call'd  me  mother  ! 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  the  bantling  home — 
I  could  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother. 

Alb.  Ah !  there,  my  child,  thou  hast  indeed  no 
blame. 

Vict,  Now  this  is  kindly  said:  thanks,  sweet 
Albhii! 
Still  call  me  child,  and  chide  me  as  thou  wilt 

0  !  would  that  I  were  such  as  thou  couldst  love  ! 
Couldst  dearly  love,  as  thou  didst  love  my  mother ! 

Alb.  (pressing  her  to  her  breoit.)  And  do  I  not  ? 
all  perfect  as  she  was, 

1  know  not  tiiat  she  went  so  near  my  heart 
As  thou  with  all  thy  faults. 

Vict.  And  say'st  thou  so  ?  would  I  had  sooner 
known ! 
I  had  done  any  thing  to  give  thee  pleasure. 
Alb.  Then  do  so  now,  and  put  thy  faults  away. 
Vict,  No,  say  not  &ults ;  the  freaks  of  thought^ 

less  youth. 
Alb,  Nay,  very  faults  they  must  indeed  be  call'd. 
Viet,  O !  say  but  foibles  !  youthful  foibles  only ! 
Alb,  Faults,  faults,  real  faults  you  must  confess 

they  are. 
Vict.  In  truth  I  cannot  do  your  sense  the  wrong 
To  think  so  poorly  of  the  one  you  love. 
2D 
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Alb.  I  must  be  gone  t  thou  hast  o'ercoroe  me  now : 
Another  time  I  will  not  yield  it  so.  [Exit. 

liab.  The  countess  is  severe  {  she's  too  severe : 
She  once  was  young,  though  now  advanced  in  years. 

Vict,  No,  I  deserve  it  all ;  she  is  most  worthy. 
Unlike  those  faded  beauties  of  the  court. 
But  now  t|ie  withered  stems  of  former  flowers, 
With  all  their  blossoms  shed,  her  nobler  mind 
Procures  to  her  the  privilege  of  man, 
Ne'er  to  be  old  till  nature's  strength  decays. 
Some  few  years  hence,  if  I  should  live  so  long, 
I'd  be  Albini  rather  than  myself. 

Jsab.  Here  comes  your  little  favourite. 

Vict,  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  him  now. 

Enter  Muakdo,  running  up  to  Victohia,  and  taking 
hold  of  her  gown,  while  she  takes  no  notice  of  him,  as 
he  holds  up  his  month  to  be  kissed. 

iMab,  (to  Mir.)  Thou  seest  the  princess  cant  be 
troubled  with  thee. 

Mir,  0  but  she  will !  Ill  scramble  up  her  robe, 
As  naughty  boys  do  when  they  climb  for  apples. 

itab.  Come  here,  sweet  child ;  111  kiss  thee  in 
her  stead. 

Mir,  Nay,  but  I  will  not  have  a  kiss  of  thee. 
Would  I  were  tall !  0  were  I  but  so  tall ! 

Isab,  And  how  tall  wouldst  thou  be  ? 

Mir,  Thou  dost  not  know  ? 

Just  tall  enough  to  reach  Victoria's  lips. 

Vict,  (embracing  him,)  0 !  I  must  bend  to  this, 
thou  little  tuchin. 
Who  taught  thee  all  this  wit,  this  childish  wit  ? 
Whom  does  Mirando  love  ?   (embraces  him  again,) 

Mir,  He  loves  Victoria. 

Vict,  And  wherefore  loves  he  her  ? 

Mir,  Because  she's  pretty. 

hob.  Hast  thou  no  little  prate  to-day,  Mirando  ? 
No  tale  to  earn  a  sugar-plum  withal  f 

Mir,  Ay,  that  I  have :  I  know  who  loves  her 
grace. 

Vict,  Who  is  it,  pray  ?  thou  shalt  have  comfits 
for  it 

Mir,  (looking  slyly  at  her,)  It  is— it  is— it  is 
the  Count  of  Maldo. 

Vict,  Away,  thou  little  chit !  that  tale  is  old. 
And  was  not  worth  a  sugar-plum  when  new. 

Aftr.  Well  then,  I  know  who  loves  her  highness 
well. 

Vict,  Who  is  it,  then  ? 

liob.  Who  is  it,  naughty  boy  f 

Mir,  It  is  the  handsome  Marquis  of  CarlatzL 

Vict,  No,  no,  Mirando,  thou  art  naughty  still : 
Twice  have  I  paid  thee  for  that  tale  already. 

Mir,   Well  then,  indeed— I  know  who  loves 
Victoria, 

Vict,  And  who  is  he  ? 

Mir,  It  is  Mirando's  selL 

Vict,  Thou  little  imp !  this  story  is  not  new. 
But  thou  Shalt  have  thy  hire.  Come,  let  us  go. 
Go,  run  before  us,  boy.  [look'd, 

Affr.  Nay,  but  I'll  show  you  how  Count  Wolvar 
When  he  conducted  Isabel  from  court 

Vict.  How  did  he  look  ? 

Aftr.  Give  me  your  hand :  he  held  his  body  thus ; 
(putting  himself  in  a  ridiculous  bowing  posture.) 
And  then  he  whisper'd  softly ;  then  look'd  so ; 

(ogling  with  his  eyes  affectedly.) 


Then  she  look'd  so,  and  smiled  to  him  again. 

(Throwing  down  his  eyes  affectedly.) 
Isab,  Thou  art  a  little  knave,  and  must  be  whippM. 
[EzEUirr.  Mirando  leading  out  Victoria 
affectedly. 


ACT  HI. 

Scene  I. — an  opew  stkeet,  oh  squabe. 

Enter  Rosinbsro  and  Fsbdbricx,  hj  oppoaiie  sidci  of 

the  stage. 

'  Fred,  So  BasD,  from  the  pressing  calls  of  war. 
Another  day  to  rest  and  pastime  gives. 
How  is  it  now  ?  methinks  thou  art  not  pleased. 

Ros,  It  matters  little  if  I  am  or  not 

Fred,  Now  pray  thee  do  confess  thou  art  ashamed: 
Thou,  who  art  wisely  wont  to  set  at  naught 
The  noble  fire  of  individual  cotirage. 
And  call  calm  prudence  the  superior  virtue. 
What  say'st  thou  now,  my  candid  Rosinbetg, 
When  thy  great  captain,  in  a  time  like  this. 
Denies  his  weary  troops  one  day  of  rest 
Before  th'  exertions  of  approaching  battle, 
Yet  grants  it  to  a  pre^'  lady's  suit  ? 

Ros,  Who  told  thee  this  ?  it  was  no  friendly  tale; 
And  no  one  else,  besides  a  trusty  friend. 
Could  know  his  motives.    Then  thou  wrong'st  mc 

too; 
For  I  admire,  as  much  ^  thou  dost,  Frederick, 
The  fire  of  valour,  e'en  rash,  heedless  valour ; 
But  not  like  thee  do  I  depreciate 
That  far  superior,  yea,  that  godlike  talent. 
Which  doth  direct  that  fire,  because  indeed 
It  is  a  talent  nature  has  denied  me. 

Fred,  Well,  well,  and  greatly  he  may  boast  hit 
virtue. 
Who  risks  perhaps  th'  imperial  anny's  fiite. 
To  please  a  lady's  freaks — 

Ros,  Go,  go,  thou*rt  prejudiced : 

A  passion,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  name. 
Has  warp'd  thy  judgment 

Fred,  No,  by  heaven  thou  wrong'st  me  ! 
I  do,  with  most  enthusiastic  warmth. 
True  valour  love ;  wherever  he  is  found, 
I  love  the  hero  too ;  but  hate  to  see 
The  praises  due  to  him  so  cheaply  eam'd. 

Ros,  Then  ma3rst  thou  now  these  generous  feel- 
ings prove. 
Behold  that  man,  whose  short  and  grizzly  hair 
In  clustering  locks  his  dark  brown  face  o'ershadet; 
Where  now  the  scars  of  former  sabre  wounds, 
In  honourable  companionship  are  seen 
With  the  deep  lines  of  age ;  whose  piercing  eye 
Beneath  its  shading  eyebrow  keenly  darts 
Its  yet  unquenched  beams,  as  thotigh  in  age 
Its  youthful  fire  had  been  again  renew'd, 
To  be  the  guardian  of  its  darken 'd  mate : 
See  with  what  vigorous  steps  his  upright  fonn 
He  onward  bears ;  nay,  e'en  that  vacant  sleeve 
Which  droops  so  sadly  by  his  better  side. 
Suits  not  ungracefully  the  veteran's  mien. 
This  is  the  man,  whose  glorious  acts  in  battle 
We  heard  to-day  related  o'er  our  wine. 
I  go  to  tell  the  general  he  is  come : 
Enjoy  the  generous  feelings  of  thy  breast. 
And  make  an  old  man  happy.  [Eur. 
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Enter  Gsoppmr. 

Fred,  Brave  soldier,  let  me  profit  by  the  chance 
That  led  me  here ;  I've  heard  of  thy  exploits. 

Getif.  Ah !  then  you  have  but  heard  an  ancient  tale. 
Which  has  been  long  foxgotten. 

Fred.  But  true  it  is,  and  should  not  be  forgotten ; 
Though  generals  jealous  of  their  soldiers'  fame. 
May  dash  it  with  neglect 

Geqf,  There  are,  perhaps,  who  may  be  so  unge- 
nerous. 

Fred,  Perhaps,  say'st  thou  ?  in  very  truth  there 
are. 
How  art  thou  else  rewarded  with  neglect. 
Whilst  many  a  paltry  fellow  in  thy  corps 
Hu  been  promoted  ?  it  is  ever  thus. 
Served  not  Mardini  in  your  company  ? 
He  was,  thou^  honour'd  with  a  valiant  name. 
To  those  who  knew  him  well,  a  paltry  soldier. 

Geqf.  Your  pardon,  sir :  we  did  esteem  him  much, 
Althou^  inferior  to  his  gallant  Mend, 
The  brave  Sebastian. 

Fred.  The  brave  Sebastian ! 

He  was,  as  I  am  told,  a  learned  coxcomb, 
And  loved  a  goose-quill  better  than  a  sword. 
What,  dost  thou  call  him  brave  ? 
Thou,  who  dost  bear  about  that  war-worn  trunk. 
Like  an  old  target,  hack'd  and  rough  with  wounds. 
Whilst,  after  all  his  mighty  batUes,  he 
Was  with  a  smooth  skin  in  his  coflin  laid, 
Unblemish'd  with  a  scar  ? 

Gecf,  His  duty  call'd  not  to  such  desperate  service ; 
For  I  have  sought  where  few  alive  remain 'd. 
And  none  unscath'd ;  where  but  a  few  remain 'd. 
Thus  marr'd  and  mangled  \  (showing  his  wounds.) 
as  belike  you've  seen, 
0'  summer  nights,  around  the  evening  lamp. 
Some  wretched  moths,  wingless,  and  half  consumed. 
Just  feebly  crawling  o'er  their  heaps  of  dead. — 
In  Savoy,  on  a  small,  though  desperate  post. 
Of  full  three  hundred  goodly  chosen  men. 
But  twelve  were  left,  and  right  dear  friends  were  we 
For  ever  after.    They  are  all  dead  now : 
I'm  old  and  lonely. — We  were  valiant  hearts — 
Frederick  Dewalter  would  have  stopp'd  a  breach 
Against  the  devil  himself.    I'm  lonely  now .' 

Fred.  1  *m  sorry  for  thee.  Hang  ungrateful  chiefs ! 
Why  wert  thou  not  promoted  ? 

Geqf.  After  that  battle,  where  my  happy  fate 
Had  led  me  to  fulfil  a  glorious  part. 
Chafed  with  the  gibing  insults  of  a  slave. 
The  worthless  favourite  of  a  great  man's  favourite, 
I  nshly  did  affront ;  our  cautious  prince. 
With  narrow  policy  dependenf  made. 
Dared  not,  as  I  am  told,  promote  roe  then. 
And  now  he  is  ashamed,  or  has  forgot  it. 

Frtd.  Fy,  fy  upon  it !  let  him  be  ashamed : 
Here  is  a  trifle  for  thee — (offering  him  money.) 

Geqf.  No,  good  sir ; 

I  have  enouglv  to  live  as  poor  men  do. 
When  I'm  in  want  I'll  thankfully  receive. 
Because  I'm  poor,  but  not  because  I'm  brave. 

Fred.  You're  proud^  old  soldier. 

Geqf.  No,  I  am  not  proud ; 

For  if  I  were,  methinks  I'd  be  morose. 
And  willing  to  depreciate  other  men. 


Enter  RosurBSRa. 

Ros.  {clapping  GtoL  on  the  shoulder.)  How  goes 
it  with  thee  now,  my  good  field-marshal  f 

Geqf.  The  better  that  i  see  your  honour  weU, 
And  in  the  humour  to  be  merry  with  me. 

Ros,  'Faith,  by  my  sword,  I've  rightly  named 
thee  too; 
What  is  a  good  field-marshal  but  a  man. 
Whose  generous  courage  and  undaunted  mind 
Doth  marshal  others  on  in  glory's  way  ? 
Thou  art  not  one  by  princely  favour.dubb'd. 
But  one  of  nature's  making. 

Geqf,  You  show,  my  lord,  such  pleasant  courtesy, 
I  know  not  how— 

i2ot.  But  see,  the  general  comes. 

Enter  Basil. 

Ros.  (pointing  to  Geof.)  Behold   the  worthy 
veteran. 

Bas.  (taking  him  by  the  hand.)  Brave,  honourable 
man,  your  worth  I  know. 
And  greet  it  with  a  brother  soldier's  love. 

Getf.  (taking  away  his  hand  in  confusion.)  My 
general,  this  is  too  much,  too  much  honour. 

Bas,  (taking   his    hand   again.)   No,    valiant 
soldier,  I  must  have  it  so. 

Geqf,  My  humble  state  agrees  not  with  such 
honour. 

Bas.  Think  not  of  it,  thy  state  is  not  thyself. 
Let  mean  souls,  highly  rank'd,  look  down  on  thee. 
As  the  poor  dwarf,  perch'd  on  a  pedestal, 
O'erlooks  tiie  giant :  'tis  not  worth  a  thought 
Art  thou  not  Geoffry  of  the  tenth  brigade. 
Whose  warlike  feats,  child,  maid,  and  matron  know? 
And  oft,  cross-elbow'd,  o'er  his  nightly  bowl. 
The  jolly  toper  to  his  comrade  tells  ? 
Whose  glorious  feats  of  war,  by  cottage  door. 
The  ancient  soldier,  tracing  in  the  sand 
The  many  movements  of  the  varied  fieU, 
In  warlike  terms  to  listening  swains  relates ; 
Whose  bosoms  glowing  at  the  wondrous  tale 
First  learn  to  scorn  the  hind's  inglorious  life ; 
Shame  seize  me,  if  I  would  not  rather  be 
The  man  thou  art,  than  court-created  chief. 
Known  only  by  the  dates  of  his  promotion  ! 

Geqf.  Ah !  would  I  were,  would  I  were  young 
again. 
To  fight  beneath  your  standard,  noble  general ; 
Methinks  what  I  have  done  were  but  a  jest. 
Ay,  but  a  jest  to  what  I  now  should  do. 
Were  I  again  the  man  that  I  have  been. 
O  !  I  could  fight ! 

Bas.  And  would'st  thou  fight  for  me  P 

Geqf.  Ay,  to  the  death  ! 

Bas.  Then  come,  brave  man,  and  be  my  cham- 
pion still : 
The  sight  of  thee  will  fire  my  soldiers'  breasts } 
Come,  noble  veteran,  thou  shalt  fight  for  me. 

[Exit  with  Geoffry. 

Fred.  What  does  he  mean  to  do  ? 

Ros.  We'll  know  ere  long, 

Fred.  Our  general  bears  it  with  a  careless  face, 
For  one  so  wise. 

Ros.  A  careless  face  ?  on  what  ? 

Fred,  Now  feign  not  ignorance,  we  know  it  aU. 
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News  which  have  spread  in  whispers  £rom  the 

court, 
Since  last  night's  messetiger  arrived  from  Milan. 

Rot.  As  I'm  an  honest  man,  I  know  it  not ! 

Frtd,  Tis  said  the  rival  armies  are  so  near 
A  battle  must  immediately  ensue. 

Rot.  It  cannot  be.    Our  general  knows  it  not 
The  Duke  is  of  our  side  a  sworn  ally, 
And  had  such  messenger  to  Mantua  come, 
He  would  have  been  apprized  upon  the  instant 
It  cannot  be,  it  is  some  idle  tale. 

Frtd,  So  may  it  prove  till  we  have  join'd  them 
too-— 
Then  Heaven  grant  they  may  be  nearer  still ! 
For  0 !  my  soul  for  war  and  danger  pants. 
As  doth  the  noble  lion  for  his  prey. 
My  soul  delights  in  battle. 

Rot,  Upon  my  simple  word,  I'd  rather  see 
A  score  of  friendly  fellows  shaking  hands. 
Than  all  the  world  in  arms.    Hast  thou  no  fear  ? 

FretL  What  dosf  thou  mean  ? 

Rot.  Hast  thou  no  fear  of  death  ? 

Fred.  Fear  is  a  name  for  something  in  the  mind. 
But  what,  from  inward  sense,  I  cannot  telL 
I  could  as  little  anxious  march  to  battle. 
As  when  a  boy  to  childish  games  I  ran. 

Rot.  Then  as  much  virtue  hast  thou  in  thy  val- 
our. 
As  when  a  child  thou  hadst  in  childish  play. 
The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear. 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues. 
And  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from. 
As  for  your  youth,  whom  blood  and  blows  delight. 
Away  with  them  !  there  is  not  in  the  crew 
One  valiant  spirit — ^Ha !  what  sound  is  this  ? 

{Shouting  it  heard  without.) 

Fred.  The  soldiers  shout ;  111  run  and  learn  the 
cause. 

Rot.  But  tell  me  first,  how  didst  thou  like  the 
veteran  ? 

Fred.  He  is  too  proud ;  he  was  displeased  with 
m^. 
Because  I  offer'd  him  a  little  sum. 

Rot,  What,  money !     0,  most  generous,  noble 
spirit ! 
Noble  rewarder  of  superior  worth  ! 
A  halfpenny  for  Belisarius  ! 
But  hark  !  they  shout  again — here  comes  Valtomer. 
{Shouting  heard  without.) 

Enter  VALTOKBa. 

What  does  this  shouting  mean  ? 

Volt,  0  !  I  have  seen  a  sight,  a  glorious  sight ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  smiled  to  see  it 

Rot,  How  smile  ?  methinks  thine  eyes  are  wet 
with  tears. 

Valt.  {patting  the  back  qf  hit  handt  acrott  hit 
eyet.) 
Taith,  so  they  are ;  well,iwell>  but  I  smiled  too. 
You  heard  the  shouting. 

Rot.  and  Fred.  Yes. 

^**^*  O  had  you  seen  it ! 

Drawn  out  in  goodly  ranks,  there  stood  our  troops  j 
Here,  in  the  graceful  stetc  of  manly  youth. 
His  dark  foce  brighten'd  with  a  generous  smUe, 


Which  to  his  eyes  such  flatting  histie  gave. 
As  tbou^  his  soul,  like  an  unsheathed  sword. 
Had  through  them  gleam'd,  our  noble   geotnl 

stood. 
And  to  his  soldiers,  with  heart-moving  words 
The  veteran  showing,  his  brave  deeds  lebeaiscd, 
Who  by  his  side  stood  like  a  storm-scathM  oak, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  some  noble  tree. 
In  the  green  honours  of  its  youtiifnl  prime. 

Rot.  How  look'd  the  veteran  ? 

Volt.  I  cannot  tell  &et! 

At  fint  he  bore  it  up  with  cheerful  looks. 
As  one  who  fain  would  wear  his  honours  biavdr 
And  greet  the  soldiers  with  a  comrade's  feces 
But  when  Count  Basil,  in  such  moving  speech, 
Told  o'er  his  actions  past,  and  bade  his  troops 
Great  deeds  to  emulate,  his  countenance  chan^; 
High  heaved  his  manly  breast,  as  it  had  been 
By  inward  strong  emotion  half  convulsed ; 
Trembled  his  nether  lip ;  he  shed  some  tean; 
The  general  paused,  the  soldiers  shouted  hnd; 
Then  hastily  he  brush'd  the  drops  away. 
And  waved  his  hand,  and  clear'd  his  tear  cboM 

voice. 
As  though  he  would  some  grateful  answer  make ; 
When  back  with  double  force  the  whelming  tide 
Of  passion  came ;  high  o'er  his  hoary  head 
His  arm  he  toss'd,  and  heedless  of  respect. 
In  Basil's  bosom  hid  his  aged  face. 
Sobbing  aloud.    From  the  admiring  ranks 
A  cry  arose ;  still  louder  shouts  resound. 
I  felt  a  sudden  tightness  grasp  my  throat 
As  it  would  strangle  me ;  such  as  I  felt, 
I  knew  it  well,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
When  my  good  father  shed  his  blessing  on  me : 
I  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  away. 

Rot.  {giving  Valt  hit  hand,)  And  there,  tib 
thou  my  blessing  for  the  tale. 
Hark,  how  they  shout  again  !  tis  nearer  nov. 
This  way  they  march. 
Martial  music  heard.    Enter  Soldiers  marching  in  flris. 

bearing  Gboffbt    In   trimnph   on   their    shoolfeo 

Alter  them  enter  Basil;  the  whole  preceded  tgr  a  taed 

of  music    They  croas  over  the  stage,  are  Jolaid  If 

Ros.  &c.  and  EzBUMT. 

ScEin:  n. 

Enter  OAinuacxo  and  a  Qustlbmajh,  talking  as  tl^ 
enter. 

Gaur.  So  slight  a  tie  as  this  we  cannot  tiuife 
One  day  her  influence  may  detain  him  hoe. 
But  love  a  feeble  agent  may  be  found 
With  the  ambitious. 

Qent.  And  so  you  think  this  boyish  odd  eontat 
Of  bearing  home  in  triumph  with  his  troops 
That  aged  soldier,  will  your  purpose  serve  ? 

Gaur,  Yes,  I  will  make  it  serve ;  for  tbo«^  "7 
prince 
Is  little  scrupulous  of  right  and  wrong, 
I  have  possess'd  his  mind,  as  though  it  were 
A  flagrant  insult  on  his  princely  state. 
To  honour  thus  the  man  he  has  neglected. 
Which  makes  him  relish,  with  a  keener  taste, 
My  purposed  scheme.    Come,  let  us  fell  ts  *«*• 
With  all  their  warm  heroic  feelings  roused, 
We'll  spirit  up  his  troops  to  mutiny. 
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Which  must  retard,  perhaps  undo  him  quite. 
Thanks  to  his  childish  love,  which  has  so  well 
Procured  us  time  to  tamper  with  the  fools. 

Gtni.  Ah !  but  those  feelings  he  has  waked 
within  them. 
Are  generous  feelings,  and  endear  himself. 

Gaur,  It  matters  not ;  though  generous  in  their 
nature. 
They  yet  may  serve  a  most  ungenerous  end ; 
And  he  who  teaches  men  to  think,  though  nobly, 
Doth  raise  within  their  minds  a  busy  judge 
To  scan  bis  actions.    Send  thine  agents  forth. 
And  sound  it  in  their  ears  how  much  Count  Basil 
Affects  all  difficult  and  desperate  service, 
To  raise  his  fortunes  by  some  daring  stroke ; 
Having  unto  the  emperor  pledged  his  word, 
To  make  his  troops  all  dreadful  hazards  brave : 
For  which  intent  he  filh  their  simple  minds 
With  idle  tales  of  glory  and  renown ; 
Using  their  warm  attachment  to  himself 
For  most  unworthy  ends. 
This  is  the  busy  time :  go  forth,  my  friend; 
Mix  with  the  soldiers,  now  in  jolly  groups 
Around   their  evening  cups.     There,  spare  no 

cost,       {gives  him  a  pw$e,) 
Observe  their  words,  see  how  the  poison  takes 
And  then  return  again. 

Gent,  I  will,  my  lord. 

[ExEuiTT  uvirdUy. 

SCEirB  IIL — A  SUTTE  OF  ORAlfD  APAmTMEirrS,  WITH 
THXim  WIDE    Dooms  THmOWH  OPEN,  UOHTED  UP 

wrra  LAMPS,  Aim  filled  with  coxpaict  nr 

MASKS. 

fioter  several  Masks,  and  pass  through  the  first  apartment 
to  the  other  rooms.  Then  enter  Basil  in  the  disguise 
of  a  wounded  aoldier. 

Bos.  {aXotu.)  Now  am  I  in  the  region  of  delight ! 
Within  the  blessed  compass  of  these  walls 
She  is ;  the  gay  light  of  those  blazing  lamps 
Doth  shine  upon  her,  and  this  painted  floor 
Is  with  her  footsteps  press'd.    £*en  now,  perhaps, 
Amidst  that  motley  rout  she  plays  her  part: 
There  will  I  go ;  she  cannot  be  conceal*d ; 
For  but  the  flowing  of  her  graceful  robe 
Will  soon  betray  the  lovely  form  that  wears  it, 
Thou^  in  a  thousand  masks.   Ye  homely  weeds,— 
(looking  at  hi*  habU,) 
Which  half  conceal,  and  half  declare  my  state, 
Beneath  your  kind  disguise,  0 !  let  me  prosper, 
And  boldly  take  the  privilege  ye  give : 
Follow  her  mazy  steps,  crowd  by  her  side ; 
Thus  near  her  face  my  listening  ear  incline. 
And  feel  her  soft  breath  fan  my  glowing  cheek, 
Her  fair  hand  seize,  yea,  press  it  closely  too ! 
Hay  it  not  be  e*en  so  ?  by  heaven  it  shall ! 
This  once,  O !  serve  me  well,  and  ever  after. 
Ye  shall  be  treasured  like  a  monarch's  robes ; 
Lodged  in  my  chamber,  near  my  pillow  kept ; 
And  oft  with  midnight  lamp  1*11  visit  ye. 
And,  gazing  wistfully,  this  night  recall, 
With  all  its  past  delights.— But  yonder  moves 
A  slender  form,  dress'd  in  an  azure  robe ; 
It  moves  not  like  the  rest — it  must  be  she ! 

(Goes  hastily  into  another  apartwtent,  and  mixes 
with  the  Masks.) 


Enter  Rosncaxao,  fiutastically  dressed,  whh  a  willow 
upon  his  head,  and  scraps  of  sonnets,  and  torn  letien 
fluttering  round  his  neck ;  pursued  by  a  group  of  Masks 
from  one  (rf'the  loner  apartments,  who  hoot  at  him,  and 
push  him  about  as  he  enters. 

IffAfos^  Away,  thou  art  a  saucy,  jeering  knave. 
And  fain  wouldst  make  a  jest  of  all  true  love. 

Ros.  Nay,  gentle  ladies,  do  not  buffet  me : 
I  am  a  right  true  servant  of  the  fair ; 
And  as  this  woful  chaplet  on  my  brow. 
And  these  tear-blotted  sonnets  would  denote, 
A  poor  abandoned  lover,  out  of  place ; 
With  any  lover  ready  to  engage. 
Who  will  enlist  me  in  her  loving  service. 
Of  a  convenient  kind  my  talents  are. 
And  to  all  various  humours  may  be  shaped. 

3d  Mask,  Wh^  canst  thou  do  ? 

3d  Mask,  Ay,  what  besides  offending  ? 

Ros,  O !  I  can  sigh  so  deeply,  look  so  sad. 
Pule  out  a  piteous  tale  on  bended  knee ; 
Groan  like  a  ghost ;  so  very  wretched  be, 
As  would  delight  a  tender  lady*s  heart 
But  to  behold. 

Ist  Mask,       Poo,  poo,  insipid  fool ! 

Ros.  But  should  my  lady  brisker  mettle  own, 
And  tire  of  all  those  gentle,  dear  delights. 
Such  pretty  little  quarrels  I*d  invent — 
As  whether  such  a  fair  one  (some  dear  friend) 
Whose  squirrel's  tail  was  pinch'd,  or  the  soft  maid. 
With  favourite  lap-dog  of  a  surfeit  sick. 
Have  greatest  cause  of  delicate  distress 
Or  whether^— 

Iff  Mask,    Go,  too  bad  thou  art  indeed ! 
(aside.)   How  could  he  know  I  quarrell'd  with  the 
count? 

2d  Mask,  Wilt  thou  do  nothing  for  thy  lady's  fame? 

Ros,  Yes,  lovely  shepherdess,  on  every  tree 
I'll  carve  her  name,  with  true-love  garlands  bound  x 
Write  madrigals  upon  her  roseate  cheeks ; 
Odes  to  her  eye ;  fsith,  eveiy  wart  and  mole 
That  spots  her  snowy  sldn  shall  have  its  sonnet ! 
Ill  make  love  posies  for  her  thimble's  edge, 
Rather  than  please  her  not 

3d  Mask,  But  for  her  sake  what  dangers  wilt 
thou  brave  ? 

Ros.  In  truth,  fair  nun,  I  stomach  dangers  less 
Than  other  service,  and  were  something  loath 
To  storm  a  convent's  walls  for  one  dear  glance  $ 
Btt  if  shell  wisely  manage  this  alone. 
As  maids  have  done,  come  o'er  the  wall  herself. 
And  meet  me  fairly  on  the  open  plain, 
I  will  engage  her  tender  steps  to  aid 
In  all  annoyance  of  rude  brier  or  stone. 
Or  crossing  rill,  some  half  foot  wido  or  so. 
Which  that  fair  lady  should  unaided  pass. 
Ye  gracious  powers  forbid !  I  will  defend 
Against  each  hideous  fly,  whose  dreadful  buzz — 

ah  Mask,  Such  paltry  service  suits  thee  best, 
indeed. 
What  maid  of  spirit  would  not  spurn  thee  from  her  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  to  recall  me  soon,  sublime  sultana ! 
For  I  can  stand  the  burst  of  female  passion. 
Each  change  of  humour  and  affected  storm ; 
Be  scolded,  frown'd  upon,  to  exile  sent, 
Recall'd,  caress'd,  chid,  and  disgraced  again ; 
And  say  what  maid  of  spirit  would  forego 
8d2 
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The  bliss  of  one  to  exercise  it  thai  ? 
O !  I  can  bear  ill  treatment  like  a  lamb ! 

4th  Moik,  {beating  him.)  WeU,  bear  it  then,  thou 
hast  deserred  it  well. 

Rot,  *Zounds,  lady!  do  not  give  such  heavy 
blows ; 
I'm  not  your  husband,  as  belike  you  guess. 

6fth  Mask.  Come,  lover,  I  enlist  thee  for  my  swain ; 
Therefore,  good  lady,  do  forbear  your  blows, 
Kor  thus  assume  my  rights. 

jRot.   Agreed.     Wilt  thou  a  gracious  mistress 
prove? 

6th  Mask,   Such  as  thou  wouldst,  such  as  thy 
genius  suits ; 
For  since  of  universal  scope  it  is. 
All  women's  humour  shalt  thou  find  in  me. 
I'll  gently  soothe  thee  with  such  winning  smiles — 
To  nothing  sink  thee  with  a  scornful  frown  t 
Tease  thee  with  peevish  and  affected  freaks ; 
Caress  thee,  love  thee,  hate  thee,  break  thy  pate  $ 
But  still  between  the  whiles  I'll  careful  be. 
In  feigned  admiration  of  thy  parts, 
.  Thy  shape,  thy  manners,  or  thy  graceful  mien. 
To  bind  thy  giddy  soul  with  flattery's  charm ; 
For  well  thou  know'st  that  flattery  ever  is 
The  tickling  spice,  the  pungent  seasoning 
Which  makes  this  motley  dish  of  monstrous  scraps 
So  pleasing  to  the  dainty  lover's  taste. 
Thou  canst  not  leave,  though  violent  in  extreme. 
And  most  vexatious  in  her  teasing  moods ; 
Thou  canst  not  leave  the  fond  admiring  soul. 
Who  did  declare,  when  calmer  reason  ruled. 
Thou  hadst  a  pretty  leg. 
I       Ro$,  Marry,  thou  hast  the  better  of  me  there. 

6th  Mask,   And  more;  I'll  pledge  to  thee  my 
honest  word. 
That  when  yourvBoble  swainship  shall  bestow 
More  faithful  homage  on  the  simple  maid. 
Who  loves  you  with  sincerity  and  truth. 
Than  on  the  changeful  and  capricious  tyrant. 
Who  mocking  leads  you  like  a  trammel'd  ass. 
My  studied  woman's  wiles  I'll  lay  aside. 
And  such  a  one  become. 

R6s.  Well  spoke,  brave  lady,  I  will  follow  thee. 
(Follows  her  to  the  corner  of  the  stage.) 
Now  on  my  life,  these  cars  of  mine  I'd  give. 
To  have  but  one  look  of  that  little  face. 
Where  such  a  biting  tongue  doth  hold  its  court 
To  keep  the  fools  in  awe.    Nay,  nay,  unmask : 
I'm  sure  thou  hast  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes, 
A  short  and  saucy  nose :  now  prithee  do. 

(Unmasking.) 

Alb.  (unmasking.)  Well,  hast  thou  guess'd  me 
right  ? 

Ros,  (bowing  low.)  Wild  freedom,  changed  to 
most  profound  respect. 
Doth  make  an  awkward  booby  of  me  now. 

Alb.  I've  jcined  your  frolic  with  a  good  intent. 
For  much  I  wish'd  to  gain  your  private  ear. 
The  time  is  precious,  and  I  must  be  short 

Ros.  On  me  your  slightest  word  more  power  will 
have, 
Most  honour 'd  lady,  than  a  conn'd  oration. 
Thou  art  the  only  one  of  all  thy  sex. 
Who  wear'st  thy  years  with  such  a  winning  grace  j 
Thou  art  the  more  admired  the  more  thou  fadest. 


Alb,  I  thank  your  lordship  for  these  courteooi 
words; 
But  to  my  purpose— You  are  Basil's  friend : 
Be  friendly  to  him  then,  and  warn  him  well 
This  court  to  leave,  nor  be  allured  to  stay ; 
For  if  he  does,  there's  mischief  waits  him  here 
May  prove  the  bane  of  all  his  future  days. 
Remember  this,  I  must  no  longer  stay. 
God  bless  your  friend  and  you ;  I  love  you  both. 

[Exit. 
Rot,  (alone.)  What  may  this  warning  mean  ?  I 
had  my  fears. 
There's  something  hatclung  which  I  know  not  oC 
I've  lost  all  spirit  for  this  masking  now. 

(Throwing  away  his  papers  and  hi*  willows,) 
Away,  ye  scraps  !  I  have  no  need  of  you. 
I  would  I  knew  what  garment  Basil  wears; 
I  watch'd  him,  yet  he  did  escape  my  sight ; 
But  I  must  search  again  and  find  hira  out     [Exit. 

Enter  Basil  much  agitatod,  with  his  mask  in  his  hand. 

Bos,  In  vain  I've  sought  her,  follow 'd  every  foim 
Where  aught  appear'd  of  dignity  or  grace : 
I've  listen 'd  to  the  tone  of  eveiy  voice ; 
I've  watch'd  the  entrance  of  each  female  mask ; 
My  fluttering  heart  roused  like  a  startled  hare. 
With  the  imagined  rustling  of  her  robes. 
At  every  dame's  approach.    Deceitful  night. 
How  art  thou  spent !  where  are  thy  promised  joys  ? 
How  much  of  thee  is  gone !  0  spiteful  fate ! 
Tet  within  the  compass  of  these  walls 
Somewhere  she  is,  although  to  me  she  is  not 
Some  other  eye  doth  gaze  upon  her  form. 
Some  other  ear  doth  listen  to  her  voice ; 
Some  happy  favourite  doth  enjoy  the  bliss 
My  spiteful  stars  deny. 

Disturber  of  my  soul !  what  veil  conceals  thee  ? 
What  devilish  spell  is  o'er  this  cursed  hour  ? 

0  heavens  and  earth  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Enter  a  Mask  In  the  diets  of  a  female  eonjorer. 

Mask,   Methinks   thou  art   impatient,  valiant 
soldier : 
Thy  wound  doth  gall  thee  sorely;  is  it  so  ? 

Bas.  Away,  away,  I  cannot  fool  with  thee. 

Mask.  I  have  some  potent  drugs  may  ease  thy 
smart. 
Where  is  thy  wound  ?  ist  here  ? 

(Pointing  to  the  bandage  on  his  arm.) 

Bas,  Poo,  poo,  begone ! 

Thou  canst  do  naught — tis  in  my  head,  my  heart— 
Tis  everywhere,  where  medicine  cannot  cure. 

Mask.  If  woimded  in  the  heart,  it  is  a  wound 
Which  some  ungrateful  fair  one  hath  inflicted. 
And  I  may  conjure  something  for  thy  good. 

Bas.  Ah !  if  thou  couldst !  what,  must  I  iool 
with  thee  ? 

Mask.  Thou  must  a  while,  and  be  examined  too. 
What  kind  of  woman  did  the  wicked  deed  ? 

Bas.  I  cannot  tell  thee.    In  her  presence  still 
My  mind  in  such  a  wild  delight  hath  been, 

1  could  not  pause  to  picture  out  her  beauty. 
Yet  naught  of  woman  e'er  was  form'd  so  fair. 

Mask,  Art  thou  a  soldier,  and  no  weapon  bear'M 
To  send  her  woimd  for  wound  ? 
Bas,  Alas !  she  shoots  from  such  a  hopeless  height, 
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No  dart  of  mine  hath  plume  to  mount  so  far. 
None  but  a  prince  may  dare. 

Mask,  But,  if  thou  hast  no  hope,  thou  hast  no  love. 

Bos.  I  love,  and  yet  in  truth  I  had  no  hope, 
But  that  she  might  at  least  with  some  good  will. 
Some  gentle,  pure  regard,  some  secret  kindness, 
Within  her  dear  remembrance  give  me  place. 
This  was  my  all  of  hope,  but  it  is  flown : 
For  she  regards  me  not  {  despises,  scorns  me  i 
Scorns,  I  must  say  it  too,  a  noble  heart, 
That  would  have  bled  for  her. 

Mast,  {discovering  htrulf  to  be  Victoria,  by  speah- 
ing  in  her  true  voice.)  0 !  no,  she  does  not 
[Exit  hastily  in  cor\fusion. 

Bom.  {stands  for  a  moment  riveted  to  the  spoty 
then  holds  up  both  his  hands  in  an  ecstacy,) 
It  is  herself !  it  is  her  blessed  self ! 
0!  what  a  fool  am  I,  that  had  no  power 
To  follow  her,  and  urge  th*  advantage  on. 
Begone,  unmanly  fears !  I  must  be  bold. 

[Exit  qfter  her. 

A  Dance  qf  Masks, 

BatBt  DuK>  and  Gavuxcio,  unmasked. 

Duke.  This  revelry,  methinks,  goes  gayly  on. 

The  hour  is  late,  and  yet  your  friend  returns  not 

Gaur.  He  will  return  ere  long— nay,  there  he 

comes. 

Enter  Obhtlbmait. 

Duke,  Does  all  go  well  ?  {going  close  t^  to  him.) 

Gent.  All  as  your  grace  could  wish. 

For  now  the  poison  works,  and  the  stung  soldiers 

Rage  o'er  their  cups,  and,  with  fire-kindled  eyes. 

Swear  vengeance  on  the  chief  who  would  betray 

them. 
That  Frederick,  too,  the  discontented  man 
Of  whom  your  highness  was  so  lately  told, 
Swallows  the  bait,  and  does  his  part  most  bravely. 
Gaoriedo  counsell'd  well  to  keep  him  blind, 
Nor  with  a  bribe  attempt  him.    On  my  soul  .* 
He  is  so  fiery  he  had  spum'd  us  else, 
And  ruin'd  all  the  plot 
Duke,   Speak  softly,  friend— 111  hear  it  all  in 
private. 
A  gay  and  careless  face  we  now  assume. 

DoKB,  Oaitk.  and  Obnt.  retire  Into  the  inner  apartment, 
appearing  to  laugh  and  talk  gajrljr  to  the  different  Maaks 
as  they  pass  them. 

Reenter  Victoria,  followed  bjr  Basil. 

Vict,  Forbear,  my  lord ;  these  words  offend  mine 
ear. 

Bos.  Yet  let  me  but  this  once,  this  once  offend, 
Nor  thus  with  thy  displeasure  punish  me ; 
And  if  my  words  against  all  prudence  sin, 
O !  hear  them,  as  the  good  of  heart  do  list 
To  the  wild  ravings  of  a  soul  distraught 

Vid.  If  I  indeed  should  listen  to  thy  words. 
They  must' not  talk  of  love. 

Bat.  To  be  with  thee,  to  speak,  to  hear  thee  speak, 
To  claim  the  soft  attention  of  thine  eye, 
Pd  be  content  to  talk  of  any  thing. 
If  it  were  possible  to  be  with  thee. 
And  think  of  aught  but  love. 

Vict,  I  fear,  my  lord,  you  have  too  much  presumed 
On  those  unguarded  words,  which  were  in  truth 


Utter'd  at  unawares,  with  little  heed, 

And  urge  their  meaning  far  beyond  the  right 

Bos.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  they  were  kindly 
meant. 
As  though  thy  gentle  breast  did  kindly  feel 
Some  secret  pity  for  my  hopeless  pain. 
And  would  not  pierce  with  scorn,  ungenerous  scorn, 
A  heart  so  deeply  stricken. 

Vict.  So  far  thou'st  read  it  well. 

Bos.  Ha !  have  I  well  ? 

Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Vict.  My  father  comes 

He  were  displeased  if  he  should  see  thee  thus. 

Bos.  Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Vict.  Away  !  he'll  be  displeased — I  cannot  say^ 

Bos.  Well,  let  him  come :  it  is  thyself  I  fear ; 
For  did  destruction  thunder  o'er  my  head. 
By  the  dread  Power  of  heaven,  I  would  not  stir. 
Till  thou  hadst  answer'd  my  impatient  soul ! 
Thou  dost  not  hate  me  ? 

Vict.  Nay,  nay,  let  go  thy  hold — ^I  cannot  hate 
thee.  {Breaks  from  him  and  exit,) 

Bos.  {alone.)  Thou  canst  not  hate  me !  no,  thou 
canst  not  hate  me ! 
For  I  love  thee  so  well,  so  passing  well, 
With  such  o'erflowing  heart,  so  very  dearly, 
That  it  were  sinful  not  to  pay  me  back 
Some  small,  some  kind  return. 

Enter  MmAKDO,  dressed  like  Cupid. 

Mir.  Bless  thee,  brave  soldier. 

Bos.  What  say'st  thou,  pretty  child  ?  what  play- 
ful fair 
Has  deck'd  thee  out  in  this  fantastic  guise  ? 

Mir.  It  was  Victoria's  self;  it  was  the  princess. 

Bas.  Thou  art  her  favourite,  then  ? 

Mir,  They  say  I  am: 

And  now,  between  ourselves,  I'll  tell  thee,  soldier, 
I  think  in  very  truth  she  loves  me  well. 
Such  merry  little  songs  she  teaches  me — 
Sly  riddles  too,  and  when  I'm  laid  to  rest, 
Ofttimes  on  tip-toe  near  my  couch  she  steals. 
And  lifts  the  covering  so,  to  look  upon  me. 
And  oftentimes  I  feign  as  though  I  slept ; 
For  then  her  warm  lips  to  my  cheek  she  lajrs. 
And  pats  me  softly  with  her  fair  white  hands ; 
And  then  I  laugh,  and  through  mine  eyelids  peep. 
And  then  she  tickles  me,  and  calls  me  cheat ; 
And  then  we  so  do  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bas.  What !  does  she  even  so,  thou  happiest  child  ? 
And  have  those  rosy  cheeks  been  press'd  so  dearly  ? 
Delicious  urchin !  I  will  kiss  thee  too. 
(  Takes  him  eagerly  up  in  his  arms,  and  kisses  him.) 

Mir.  No,  let  me  down,  thy  kisses  are  so  rough, 
So  furious  rough — she  doth  not  kiss  me  so. 

Bas.  Sweet  boy,  where  is  thy  chamber  ?  by  Vic- 
toria's? 

3f tr.  Hard  by  her  own. 

Bas.  Then  will  I  come  beneath  thy  window  soon : 
And,  if  I  could,  some  pretty  song  I'd  sing. 
To  lull  thee  to  thy  rest 

Mir.  0  no,  thou  must  not !  tis  a  frightful  place ; 
It  is  the  churchyard  of  the  neighbouring  dome. 
The  princess  loves  it  for  the  lofty  trees. 
Whose  spreading  branches  shade  her  chamber  walls  t 
So  do  not  I  s  for  when  'tis  dark  o'  nights, 
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Goblins  howl  there,  and  ghosts  rise  through  the 

ground. 
I  hear  them  many  a  time  when  I'm  a  bed, 
And  hide  beneath  the  clothes  my  cowering  head. 
0 !  is  it  not  a  frightful  thing,  my  lord. 
To  sleep  alone  i*  the  dark  ? 
Ba$.  Poor  harmless  child !  thy  prate  is  wondrous 
sweet 

Enter  a  group  of  Maaln. 
lit  Mask,  What  dost  thou  here,  thou  little  truant 
boy? 
Come,  play  thy  part  with  us. 

Masks  place  BIimAMno  in  the  middle,  and  ran^  them- 
seWes  round  him. 

SONG.— A  OLSS. 
Child,  with  many  a  childish  wile, 
Timid  look,  and  blusiiing  smile. 
Downy  wings  to  steal  thy  way, 
Gilded  bow,  and  quiver  gay, 
Who  in  thy  simple  mien  would  trace 
The  tyrant  of  the  human  race  1 

Who  is  he  whose  flinty  heart 

Hath  not  felt  the  flying  daitY 

Who  is  lie  that  from  the  wound 

Hath  not  pain  and  pleasure  found  ? 

Who  is  he  that  hath  not  shed 

Curse  and  blessings  on  thy  head?  ' 

Ah  love !  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane, 

A  restless  life  have  they  who  wear  thy  chain  I 

Ah  love !  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane. 

More  hapless  still  are  they  who  never  felt  thy  pain ! 

{All  the  Masks  dance  round  Cupid.  Then  enter 
a  hand  cf  SatyrSy  who  frighten  away  Love  and 
his  votaries  ;  and  conclude  the  scene,  dancing 
in  a  grotesque  manner,) 


ACT   IV. 

SCKITE  I.— THE   STRECT  BETOBE  BA8IL*S  LODGINGS. 

Enter  Robimbbbo  and  two  Oflicers 
Roe,  {speaking  as  he  enters.)  Unless  we  find  him 

quickly,  all  is  lost 
1st  Off.  His  very  guards,  methinks,  have  left 
their  post  % 

To  join  the  mutiny. 
Aos.  {Icnocking  very  loud.)    Holla !  who's  there 
within  ?  confound  this  door  ! 
It  will  not  yield.    0  for  a  giant's  strength  ! 
Holla,  holla,  within !  will  no  one  hear  ? 

Enter  a  Porter  from  the  house. 

Ros.  {eagerly  to  the  porter.)    Is  he  retum'd  ?  is 
he  retum'd  not  yet  ? 
Thy  face  doth  tell  me  so. 

Port.  Not  yet,  my  lord. 

Ros.  Then  let  him  ne'er  return  ! 

Tumult,  disgrace,  and  ruin  have  their  way ! 
ni  search  for  him  no  more. 

Port.  He  hath  been  absent  all  the  night,  my  lord. 

Ros.  I  knpw  he  hath. 

3d  Cff.  And  yet  tis  possible 

^He  may  have  entered  by  the  secret  door  j 
And  now  perhaps,  in  deepest  sleep  entranced. 
Is  dead  to  every  sound. 

(Ros.  uHthout  speaking,  rushes  into  the  house,  and 
the  rest  follow  him.) 


Enter  Basil. 

Bos.  The  blue  air  of  the  morning  pinches  keenly. 
Beneath  her  window  all  the  chilly  night, 
I  felt  it  not    Ah  !  night  has  been  my  day ; 
And  the  pale  lamp  which  from  her   chamber 

gleam'd 
Has  to  the  breeze  a  warmer  temper  lent 
Than  the  red  burning  east 

Reenter  RosiKBBao,  &c  from  the  house. 

Ros.  Himself !  himself !   He's  here  !  he's  here ! 
O  BasU ! 
What  friend  at  such  a  time  could  lead  tl^  forth .' 

Bas.  What  is   the  matter  which  disturbs  yon 
thus? 

Ros.  Matter  that  would  a  wiser  man  disturb. 
Treason's  abroad  i  thy  men  have  mutinied. 

Bas.  It  is  not  so  ;  thy  wits  have  mutinied. 
And  left  their  sober  station  in  thy  brain. 

1st  Cff.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  speaks  in  sober 
earnest 
Some  secret  enemies  have  been  employed 
To  fill  yotir  troops  with  strange  imaginations. 
As  though  their  general  would,  for  selfish  gain, 
Their  generous  valour  urge  to  desperate  deeds. 
All  to  a  man  assembled  on  the  ramparts. 
Now  threaten  vengeance,  and  refuse  to  march. 

Bas.  What !  think  they  vilely  of  me  ?  threaten 
too! 
0 !  most  ungenerous,  most  unmanly  tiiought ! 
Didst  thou  attempt  {to  Ros.)  to  reason  with  their 

folly  ? 
Folly  it  is ;  baseness  it  cannot  be. 

Ros.  Yes,  truly,  I  did  reason  with  a.  tiUumt 
And  bid  it  cease  to  rage.— ^ 
Their  eyes  look  fire  on  him  who  questions  them 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  their  mutterM  wrath 
Sound  dreadful  through  the  dark  extended  ranks. 
Like  subterraneous  grumblings  of  an  earthquake. 
The  vengeful  huirkans 


Does  not  with  such  fantastic  writhings  toss 
The  wood's  green  boughs,  as  does  convulsive  rage 
Their  forms  with  frantic  gestures  agitate. 
Around  the  chief  of  hell  such  legions  tbrongM 
To  bring  back  curse  and  discord  on  creatkm. 

Bas.  Nay,  they  are  men,  although  impassJooM 
ones, 
ni  go  to  them— 

Rot.  And  we  will  stand  by  thee. 

My  sword  is  thine  against  ten  thousand  strong. 
If  it  should  come  to  this.      * 

Bas.  No,  never,  never ! 

There  is  no  mean :  I  with  my  soldiers  must 
Or  their  conunander  or  their  victim  prove. 
But  are  my  officers  all  stanch  and  ^thful  ? 

Ros.  All  but  that  devil,  Frederick 

He,  disappointed,  left  his  former  corps. 
Where  he,  in  truth,  had  been  too  long  neglected, 
Thinking  he  should  all  on  the  sudden  rise. 
From  Basil's  well-known  love  of  valiant  men ; 
And  now,  because  it  still  must  be  deferr'd. 
He  thinks  you  seek  from  envy  to  depress  hhn, 
And  bums  to  be  revenged. 

Bas.  Well,  well This  grieves  me  too— 

But  let  us  go. 
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Scan  IL^-yrHZ  AAMFAmTs  or  the  towk. 

ThiB  SoUien  are  dtocovered,  drawn  ttp  in  a  diaorderly 
manner,  boUaing  and  wpeaking  big,  and  daahing  tbelr 
anna  tumnluioual  j. 

Ut  8/d.  No,  comrade,  no  $  hel)  gape  and  swallow 
me. 
If  I  do  budge  for  sucb  most  derilish  orders ! 
3d8oL  Bum,]   brave   comrades!    Wbo   nyt 

otherwise? 
Zd  Soi.  No  one,  huzza !  confound  all  treacherous 
leaders! 

(  T%e  Soidiert  huzza  and  eloA  their  arms.) 
5tk  Sol.  Heaven  dart  its  fiery  lightning  on  his 
bead! 
We're  men,  we  are  not  cattle  to  be  slaughterM  ! 
Stf  SoL  They  who  do  long  to  caper  high  in  air, 
Into  a  thousand  bloody  fragments  blown, 
B(ay  follow  our  brave  general. 

lit  Sol,  Curse  his  name ! 

Pve  fought  for  him  till  my  strain'd  nerves  have 
crack'd ! 
ftd  Sol,  We  win  command  ourselves  t  for  Milan, 

comrades. 
6ih  Sol,  Ay,  ay,  for  Milan,  valiant  hearts,  huzza. 
{All  tkt  Soidiert  cagt  up  their  eapt  in  theair  and 

huzza.) 
2d  SoL  Yes,  comrades,  tempting  booty  waits  us 
here. 
And  easy  service :  keep  good  hearts,  my  soldiers ! 
The  general  comes,  good  hearts !   no   flinching, 

boys! 
Look  bold  and  fiercely :  we're  the  masters  now. 
[They  all  cloth  their  arms  and  put  on  a  fierce 
threatening  aspect  to  receive  their  general,  who 
now  entersjollowed  by  Rosinberg  and  Officers. 
Basil  walks  close  along  the  front  ranks  of  the 
Soldiertflookingatthemverystea^astlyt  then 
retires  a  few  paces  back,  and  raising  his  arm, 
speaks  with  a  very  full  loud  voice.) 
Bus.  How  is  it,  soldieos,  that  I  see  you  thus, 
Assembled  here  unsummonH)  by  command  ? 
{A  coitfused  murmur  is  heard  amongst  the  Sol- 
diers g  some  <f  them  call  out) 
But  we  ourselves  command  t  we  wait  no  orders. 
(A  coftfused  noise  qf  voices  is  heard,  and  one 
louder  than  the  rest  calls  out) 
Most  we  be  butcherM  for  that  we  are  brave  f 
{A  loud  clamour  and   clashing   qf  arms,  then 
several  voices  call  out) 
Bimn  hidden  treachery !  we  defy  thy  orders. 

Frederick  shall  lead  us  now 

{Others  caU  out) 
WeTl  march  where'er  we  list ;  for  Ifilan  march. 
Bos.  {waving  his  hand,  and  beckoning  them  to 
be  silent,  speaks  with  a  very  loud  voice.) 
Yes,  march  where'er  ye  list :  for  Biilan  march. 
Sol.  Hear  him,  hear  him  ! 

( The  murmur  ceases-— a  short  pause.) 
Bds.  Yes,  march  where'er  ye  lists  for  Milan 
march: 
But  as  banditti,  not  as  soldiers  go  i 
For  on  this  spot  of  earth  I  will  disband. 
And  take  from  you  the  rank  and  name  of  soldiers. 
{A  great  clamour  amongst  the  ranks    some  call 
out) 
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What  wear  we  arms  for  ?  (Of Aw*  call  o%U) 

No,  he  dares  not  do  it 
{One  voice  very  loud) 
Disband  us  at  thy  peril,  treacherous  Basil ! 
{Several ^qf  the  Soldiers  brandish  their  arms,  and 
threaten  to  attack  him;  the  Officers  gather 
round  Basil,  and  draw  their  swords  to  drfend 
him.) 
Bas,  Put  up  your  swords,  my  friends,  it  must  not 
be. 
I  thank  3rour  zeal,  111  deal  with  them  alone. 
Ros,  What,  shall  we  calmly  stand  and  see  thee 

butcher'd  ? 
Bas,   {very   earnestly.)  Put   up,   my    friends. 
{C!fficers   still  persist.)    What!  are  you 
rebels  too  ? 
Will  no  one  here  his  general's  voice  obey  ? 
I  do  command  you  to  put  up  your  swords. 
Retire,  and  at  a  distance  wait  th'  event. 
Obey,  or  henceforth  be  no  friends  of  mine. 

Officers  retire  very  unwillingly.    Basil  waves 
them  qf  with  his  hand  till  they  are  all  gone, 
then  walks  i^  to  the  front  qf  his  Soldiers, 
who  still  hold  themselves  in  a  threatening 
posture.) 
Soldiers !  we've  fought  together  in  the  field. 
And  bravely  fought;  i'  the  face  of  horrid  death/ 
At  honour's  call,  I've  led  you  dauntless  on ; 
Nor  do  I  know  the  man  of  all  your  bands. 
That  ever  poorly  from  the  trial  shrunk, 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe  contended  space. 
Am  I  the  meanest  then  of  all  my  troops. 
That  thus  ye  think,  with  base  unmanly  threats, 
To  move  me  now  ?   Put  up  those  paltry  weapons  i 
They  edgeless  are  to  him  who  fears  them  not  $ 
Rocks  have  been  shaken  from  the  solid  base ; 
But  what  shall  move  a  firm  and  dauntless  mind  f 
Put  up  your  swords,  or  dare  the  threaten'd  deed- 
Obey,  or  murder  me. 
{A  cortfused  murmur-^ome  qf  the  Soldiers  caU 
out) 
March  us  to  lifilan,  and  we  will  obey  thee. 

{Others  call  out) 
Ay,  march  us  there,  and  be  our  leader  still. 

Bas.  Nay,  if  I  am  your  leader,  I'll  command  ye  % 
And  where  I  do  command,  there  shall  you  go. 
But  not  to  Milan.    No,  nor  shall  you  deviate 
E'en  half  a  iurk>ng  from  your  destined  way. 
To  seize  the  golden  booty  of  the  east 
Think  not  to  gain,  or  temporize  with  me  $ 
For  should  I  this  day's  mutiny  survive. 
Much  as  I've  loved  you,  soldiers,  ye  shall  find  me 
Still  more  relentless  in  pursuit  of  vengeance ; 
Tr«nendous,  cruel,  military  vengeance. 
There  is  no  mean — a  desperate  game  ye  play  { 
Therefore,  I  say,  obey,  or  murder  me. 
Do  as  ye  will,  but  do  it  manfully. 
He  is  a  coward  who  doth  threaten  me ; 
The  man  who^lays  me,  but  an  angry  soldier  s 
Acting  in  passion,  like  the  frantic  son. 
Who  struck  his  sire  and  wept 
{Soldiers  call  out)  It  was  thyself  who  sought  to 

murder  us. 
1st  Sol.  You  have  unto  the  emperor    pledged 
your  faith. 
To  lead  us  foremost  in  all  desperate  service : 
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Yoa  have  agreed  to  sell  your  toldien'  blood, 
And  we  have  shed  our  dearest  blood  for  you. 

Bat.  Hear  me,  my  soldiers 
,  2d  8oi.  No,faear  him  not,  he  means  to  cozen  you. 
Frederick  will  do  you  right 

(Endeavottring  to  ttir  tip  a  noiu  ond  eoftfmion 
amongst  them,} 

Bat,  What  cursed  fiend  art  thou,  cast  out  from 
heU 
To  spirit  up  rebellion  ?  damned  villain 

(Seizet  upon  2d  Soldier,  dragt  him  out  from  the 
rankt,  and  wrettt  hit  armt  from  him  /  then 
taket  a  pittolfrom  hit  side,  and  hoidt  it  to  hit 
head,) 
Stand  there,  damn*d  meddling  villain,  and  be  silent  j 
For  if  thou  utterest  but  a  single  word, 
A  cough  or  hem,  to  cross  me  in  my  speech, 
111  send  thy  cursed  spirit  from  the  earth. 
To  bellow  with  the  damn*d ! 

{The  Soldiertkeep  a  dead  silence— itfter  a  pause, 
Basil  retumes  his  speech,) 
Listen  to  me,  my  soldiers.— 
You  say  that  I  am  to  the  emperor  pledged 
To  lead  you  foremost  in  all  desperate  service. 
For  now  you  call  it  not  the  path  of  glory ; 
And  if  in  this  I  have  offended  you, 
I  do  indeed  repent  me  of  the  crime. 
But  new  from  battles,  where  my  native  troops 
So  bravely  fought,  I  felt  me  proud  at  heart, 
And  boasted  of  you,  boasted  foolishly. 
I  said,  fair  glory's  palm  ye  would  not  yield 
To  e*er  the  bravest  legion  trained  to  arms. 
I  swore  the  meanest  man  of  all  my  troops 
Would  never  shrink  before  an  armed  host. 
If  honour  bade  him  stand.    My  royal  master 
Smiled  at  the  ardour  of  my  heedless  words. 
And  promised,  when  occasion  claim'd  our  arms. 
To  put  them  to  the  proof. 
But  ye  do  peace,  and  ease,  and  booty  love. 
Safe  and  ignoble  service — ^be  it  so— 
Forgive  me  that  I  did  mistake  you  thus. 
But  do  not  earn  with  savage  mutiny. 
Your  own  destruction.    We'll  for  Pavia  march. 
To  join  the  royal  army  near  its  walls ; 
And  there  with  blushing  forehead  will  I  plead, 
That.ye  are  men  with  warlike  service  worn. 
Requiring  ease  and  rest    Some  other  chief. 
Whose  cold  blood  boils  not  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 
Will  in  your  rearward  station  head  you  then, 
And  so,  my  friends,  well  part.    As  for  myself, 
A  volunteer,  unheeded  in  the  ranks, 
I'll  rather  flight,  with  brave  men  for  my  fellows. 
Than  be  the  leader  of  a  sordid  band. 

(A  great  murmur  rises  amongst  the  ranks,  Sol' 
dierscall  out) 
We  will  not  part !  no,  no,  we  will  not  part ! 

{All  call  out  together) 
We  will  not  part !  be  thou  our  general  still. 

Bos,  How  can  I  be  your  general  f  ye  obey 
As  caprice  moves  you  ;  I  must  be  obey'd 
As  honest  men  against  themselves  perform 
A  sacred  oath. — 

Some  other  chief  will  more  indulgent  prove — 
You're  weary  grown — I've  been  too  hard  a  master— 

Soldiers.  Thyself,  and  only  thee,  will  we  obey. 

Bas.  But  if  you  follow  me,  yourselves  ye  pledge 


Unto  no  easy  service :— hardships,  toils. 
The  hottest  dangers  of  most  dreadful  fight 
Will  be  your  portion ;  and  when  all  is  o'er. 
Each,  like  his  general,  must  contented  be 
Home  to  return  again,  a  poor  brave  soldier. 
How  say  ye  now  ?  I  spread  no  tempting 
A  better  hte  than  this,  I  promise  none. 
Soldiers,  We'll  follow  BasiL 
Bas,  What  token  of  obedience  will  ye  give  ? 
{Ad^ 
Soldiers,  lay  down  your  arms  ! 

(7^  all  lay  down  their 
If  any  here  are  weary  of  the  service. 
Now  let  them  quit  the  ranks,  and  they  shall  have 
A  free  discharge,  and  passport  to  their  homes ; 
And  from  my  scanty  fortune  111  make  good 
The  well-eam'd  pay  their  royal  master  owes  them. 
Let  those  who  follow  me  their  arms  resume. 

(7^  all  resume  their  arms.) 
Bas,  {holding  t^  his  hands.)    High  heaven  be 
praised ! 
I  had  been  grieved  to  part  with  you,  my  soldiers 
Here  is  a  letter  from  my  gracious  master. 
With  offers  of  preferment  in  the  north. 
Most  high  preferment,  which  I  did  refuse, 
For  that  I  would  not  leave  my  gallant  troops. 
{Takes  out  a  letter,  and  throws  it  amongst  them) 
{A  great  commotion  amongst  the  Soldiers  ;  mmff 
qf  them  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  about  him, 
calling  out) 
Our  gallant  general !  (  Others  caU  out) 

We'll  spend    our  hearts'  blood  for   thee,  noble 
BasU! 
Bcu,  And  so  you  thought  me  false  ?  this  bites  to 
the  quick ! 
My  soldiers  thought  me  false  ! 
{They  all  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  eagerly 
around  him,    Basil,  waving  them  qff  with  his 
hands.) 
Away,  away,  you  have  disgusted  me ! 

{Soldiers  retire  to  their  ranks.) 
'TIS  well— retire,  and  hold  yourselves  prepared 
To  march  upon  command,  nor  meet  again 
Till  you  are  sunmion'd  by  the  beat  of  drum. 
Some  secret  enemy  has  tamper'd  with  you. 
For  yet  I  will  not  think  that  in  these  ranks 
There  moves  a  man  who  wears  a  traitor's  heart 
{The  Soldiers  begin  to  march  off,  and  mutie 

strikes  up.) 
Bas.   {holding  t^   his  hand,)     Cease,  cease, 
triumphant  sounds. 
Which  our  brave  fathers,  men  without  reproach. 
Raised  in  the  hour  of  triumph !  but  this  hour 
To  us  no  glory  brings — 
Then  silent  be  your  march— ere  that  again 
Our  steps  to  glorious  strains  like  these  shall  move, 
A  day  of  battle  o'er  our  heads  must  pass. 
And  blood  be  shed  to  wash  out  this  day's  stain. 

[Exxuirr  Soldiers,  silent  and  dejected. 

Enter  Fuinnucv,  who  staits  back  on  seeing  BasU' 
alone. 
Bas.  Advance,  lieutenant  $  wherefore  shrink  ye 
back? 
I've  even  seen  you  bear  your  head  erect. 
And  front  your  man  though  ann'd  with  frowsiDg 
death. 
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HftTe  you  done  aught  tlie  Tallant  should  not  do  ? 
I  fear  you  have,  ^       (Fred.  Iw^  coitfuted.) 

WHh  secret  art,  and  false  insinuatioD, 
The  simple  untaught  soldiers  to  seduce 
From  their  sworn  duty,  might  become  the  base, 
Become  the  coward  well ;  but  O .'  what  villain 
Had  the  dark  power  to  engage  thy  valiant  worth 
In  ittch  a  work  as  this  ! 

Fnd.  Is  Basil,  then,  so  lavish  of  his  praise 
On  a  neglected  pitiful  subaltern  ? 
It  were  a  libel  on  his  rojral  master ; 
A  foul  reproach  upon  fail  fortune  cast. 
To  call  me  valiant : 

And  surely  he  has  been  too  much  their  debtor 
To  mean  them  this  rebuke. 

Bos,  Is  nature  then  so  sparing  of  her  gifts. 
That  it  is  wonderful  when  they  are  found 
Where  fortune  smiles  not  ? 
Thoa  art  by  nature  brave  and  so  am  I ; 
But  in  tiiose  distant  ranks  moves  there  not  one 

{pointing  qf  the  stage.) 
Of  high  ennobled  soul,  by  nature  form'd 
A  hero  and  commander,  who  will  yet 
In  bis  untro|dued  grave  forgotten  lie 
With  meaner  men  p    I  dare  l>e  sworn  there  does. 

Dred,  What  need  of  words  ?    I  crave  of  thee  no 
favour, 
I  have  offended  'gainst  arm*d  law,  offended. 
And  shrink  not  from  my  doom. 

Bat,  I  know  thee  well,  I  know  thou  fear*&t  not 
death; 
On  scaffold  or  in  field  with  dauntless  breast 
Thou  wilt  engage  him  t  and  if  thy  proud  soul. 
In  suUen  obstinacy,  scorns  all  grace. 
E'en  be  it  so.    But  if  with  manly  gratitude 
Thou  truly  canst  receive  a  brave  man's  pardon. 
Thou  hast  it  freely. 

Fred.  It  must  not  be.    I've  been  thine  enony — 
Pve  been  unjust  to  thee — 

Ba$.  I  know  thou  hast ; 

B«t  thou  art  brave,  and  I  forgive  thee  alL 

Fred.  My   lord !   my   general !     O   I    cannot 
speak! 
I  cannot  live  and  be  the  wretch  I  am. 

Bat.  But  thou  canst  live  and  be  an  honest  man 
From  error  tum'd,— canst  live  and  be  my  friend. 

(Raiting  Fred./rofn  the  ground,) 
Fofbear,  forbear !  see  where  our  friends  advance  ; 
They  must  not  think  thee  suing  for  a  pardon  ; 
That  would  disgrace  us  both.    Yet,  ere  they  come^ 
Tell  me,  if  that  thou  mayst  with  honour  tell. 
What  did  seduce  thee  from  thy  loyal  faith  ? 

IVedL  No  cunning  traitor  did  my  faith  attempt. 
For  then  I  had  withstood  him  x  but  of  late. 
I  know  not  how — a  bad  and  restless  spirit 
Has  work'd  within    my  breast,  and    made    me 

vrretched. 
I*ve  lent  mine  ear  to  foolish  id).e  tales. 
Of  very  zealous,  though  but  recent  friends. 

Bat.  Softly,  our  friends  approach— of  this  again. 

[EzEUirr. 

ScnrS  m.-- AN  APAXTMKirT  IH  BASIL'S  LODGHfOS. 

Enter  Basil  and  RosncBsao. 
Jtot.  Thank  heaven  I  am  now  alone  with  thee. 
Last  nif^t  I  sought  thee  with  an  anxious  mind. 


And  cursed  thine  ill-timed  absence. — 
There's  treason  in  this  most  deceitful  court, 
Against  thee  plotting,  and  this  morning's  tumult. 
Hath  been  its  damn'd  effect 

Bat.  Nay,  nay,  my  friend ! 

The  nature  of  man's  mind  too  well  thou  knowest. 
To  judge  as  vulgar  hoodwink'd  statesmen  do ; 
Who,  ever  with  their  own  poor  wiles  misled. 
Believe  each  popular  tumult  or  commotion 
Must  be  the  work  of  deep-laid  policy. 
Poor,  mean,  mechanic  souls,  who  little  know 
A  few  short  words  of  energetic  force. 
Some  powerful  passion  on  the  sudden  roused. 
The  animating  sight  of  something  noble, 
Some  fond  trait  of  the  memory  finely  waked, 
A  sound,  a  simple  song  without  design. 
In  revolutions,  tumults,  wars,  rebellions, 
All  grand  events,  have  oft  effected  more 
Than  deepest  cunning  of  their  paltry  art. 
Some  drunken  soldier,  eloquent  with  wine. 
Who  loves  not  fighting,  hath  harangued  his  mates. 
For  they  in  truth  some  hardships  have  endured : 
Wherefore  in  this  should  we  suspect  the  court  ? 

Rot.  Ah !  there  is  something,  friend,  in  Mantua's 
court. 
Will  make  the  blackest  trait  of  bare&ced  treason. 
Seem  fair  and  guiltless  to  thy  partial  eye. 

Bat.  Nay,  tis  a  weakness  in  thee,  Rosinberg, 
Which  makes  thy  mind  so  jealous  and  distrustful. 
Why  should  the  Duke  be  false  ? 

Rot.  Because  he  is  a  double,  crafty  prince— 
Because  I've  heard  it  rumoyr'd  secretly. 
That  he  in  some  dark  treaty  is  engaged. 
E'en  with  our  master's  enemy,  the  Frank. 

Bat.  And  so  thou  thinkest— 

Rot.  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end. 

Last  night  that  good  and  honourable  dame, 
Noble  Albinl,  with  most  friendly  art. 
From  the  gay  clamorous  throng  my  steps  beguiled, 
Unmask'd  before  me,  and  with  earnest  grace 
Entreated  me,  if  I  were  Basil's  friend, 
To  tell  him  hidden  danger  waits  him  here, 
And  warn  him  earnestly  this  court  to  leave. 
She  said  she  loved  thee  much ;  and  hadstthou  seen 
How  anxiously  she  urged — 

Bat.  (interrupting  him.)    By  heaven  and  earth 
There  is  a  ray  of  light  breaks  through  thy  tale. 
And  I  could  leap  like  madmen  in  their  freaks. 
So  blessed  is  the  gleam  !  Ah  !  no,  no,  no  ! 
It  cannot  be !  alas,  it  cannot  be  ! 
Yet  didst  thou  say,  she  urged  it  earnestly  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  who  avoids  all  share 
In  secret  politics ;  one  only  charge 
Her  interest  claims,  Victoria's  guardian  friend — 
And  she  would  have  me  hence-^t  must  be  so. 
O  !  would  it  were  !  how  saidst  thou,  gentle  Rosin- 
berg? 
She  urged  it  ea^estly — ^how  did  she  urge  it  r 
Nay,  prithee  do  not  stare  upon  me  thus, 
But  tell  me  all  her  words  !    What  said  she  ? 

Rot,  0  Basil !  I  could  laugh  to  see  thy  folly. 
But  that  thy  weakness  doth  provoke  me  so. 
Most  admirable,  brave,  determined  man  ! 
So  well,  so  lately  tried,  what  art  thou  now  ? 
A  vain  deceitful  thought  transports  thee  thus. 
Thinkstthou— 
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Bos,  I  will  not  tell  thee  what  1  think. 

Roi.  But  I  can  guess  it  well,  and  it  deceives  thee. 
Leave  this  detested  place,  this  fatal  court, 
Where  dark  deceitful  cunning  plots  thy  ruin. 
A  soldier's  duty  calls  thee  loudly  hence. 
The  time  is  critical.    How  wilt  thou  feel 
When  they  shall  tell  these  tidings  in  thine  ear, 
That  brave  Piscaro,  and  his  royal  troops, 
Our  valiant  fellows,  have  the  enemy  fought. 
Whilst  we,  so  near  at  hand,  lay  loitering  here  i* 

Bas,  Thou  dost  disturb  thy  brain  with  fancied 
fears. 
Our  fortunes  rest  not  on  a  point  so  nice, 
That  one  short  day  should  be  of  all  this  moment ; 
And  yet  this  one  short  day  will  l>e  to  me 
Worth  years  of  other  time. 

Rot.  Nay,  rather  say, 

A  day  to  darken  k\\  thy  days  beside. 
Confound  the  fatal  beauty  of  that  woman, 
Which  hath  bewitch'd  thee  so  ! 

Bat.  Tis  most  ungenerous 

To  push  me  thus  with  rough  unsparing  hand, 
Where  but  the  slightest  touch  is  felt  so  dearly. 
It  is  unfriendly. 

Ros.  God  knows  my  heart !  I  would  not  give 
thee  pain  ( 
Dut  it  disturbs  me,  Basil,  vexes  me 
To  see  thee  so  in  thralled  by  a  woman. 
If  she  is  fair,  others  are  fair  as  she.' 
Some  other  face  will  like  emotions  raise, 
When  thou  canst  better  play  a  lover's  part  x 
But  for  the  present, — ^fy  upon  it,  Basil ! 

Bat,  What,  is  it  possible  thou  hast  beheld. 
Hast  tarried  by  her  too,  her  converse  shared, 
'  Yet  talk'st  as  though  she  were  a  common  fair  one, 
Such  as  a  man  may  fancy  and  forget  ? 
Thou  art  not,  sure,  so  dull  and  brutish  grown : 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  dost  belie  thy  thoughts, 
And  vainly  try'st  to  gain  mo  with  the  cheat 

Ros,  So  thinks  each  lover  of  the  maid  he  loves, 
Yet,  in  their  lives,  some  many  maidens  love. 
Fy  on  it !  leave  this  town,  and  be  a  soldier  ! 

Bat,  Have  done,  have  done  !  why  dost  thou  bate 
me  thus  ? 
Thy  words  become  disgusting  to  me,  Rosinberg. 
What  claim  hast  thou  my  actions  to  control  ? 
I'll  Mantua  leave  when  it  is  fit  I  should. 

Rot.  Then,  'faith  !  'tis  fitting  thou  shouldst  leave 
it  now  ; 
Ay,  on  the  instant    Is't  not  desperation 
To  stay,  and  hazard  ruin  on  thy  fame. 
Though  yet  uncheer'd  e'en  by  that  tempting  lure. 
No  lover  breathes  without  ?  thou  hast  no  hope. 

Bat,  What,  dost  thou  mean — curse  on  the  paltry 
thought ! 
That  I  should  count  and  bargain  with  my  heart. 
Upon  the  chances  of  unstinted  favour, 
As  little  souls  their  base-bred  fancies  feed  ? 

0  !  were  I  conscious  that  within  her  breast 

1  held  some  portion  of  her  dear  regard. 
Though  pent  for  life  within  a  prison's  walls. 
Where  through  my  grate  I  yet  might  sometimes  see 
E'en  but  her  sha4ow  sporting  in  the  sun  ; 
Though  placed  by  fate  where  some   obstructing 

bound. 
Some  deep  impassable  between  us  roll'd, 


And  I  might  yet  £rom  some  hi^  towering  cliff 
Perceive  her  distant  mansion  from  a£u-, 
Or  mark  its  blue  smoke  rising  eve  and  mom ; 
Nay,  though  within  the  circle  of  the  mooo 
Some  spell  did  fix  her,  never  to  return. 
And  I  might  wander  in  the  hours  of  night. 
And  upward  turn  my  ever-gazing  eye. 
Fondly  to  mark  upon  its  varied  disk 
Some  little  spot  that  might  her  dwelUng  be ; 
My  fond,  my  fixed  heart  would  still  adore. 
And  own  no  other  love.    Away,  away  ! 
How  canst  thou  say  to  one  who  k>Tes  like  roe. 
Thou  hast  no  hope  ? 

^Of.  Put  with  such  hope,  my  friend,  how  stand 
thy  fears? 
Are  they  so  well  refined  ?  how  wilt  thou  bear 
Ere  long  to  hear,  that  some  high-favour'd  prince 
Has  won  her  heart,  her  hand,  has  msLnied  her? 
Though  now  unshackled,  will  it  always  be  ? 

Bat,  By  heaven  thou  dost  contrive  but  to  tor- 
ment. 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  pain  thou  givtst ! 
There  is  malignity  in  what  thou  sayest 

Rot,  No,  not  malignity,  but  kindness,  Basil, 
That  fain  would  save  thee  from  the  yawning  gulf, 
To  which  blind  passion  guides  thy  heedless  steps. 

Bat.  Go,  rather  save  thyself 
From  the  weak  passion  which  has  seized  thy  breast. 
T'  assume  authority  with  sage-like  brow. 
And  shape  my  actions  by  thine  own  caprice. 
I  can  direct  myself. 

Ros.  Yes,  do  thyself. 

And  let  no  artful  woman  do  it  for  thee. 

Bar.  1  scorn  thy  thought :  it  is  beneath  my  tcon : 
It  is  of  meanness  sprung — an  artful  woman ! 

0  !  she  has  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
And  all  its  goodness  too  ! 

Rot.  I  mean  not  to  impute  dishonest  arts, 

1  mean  not  to  impute — 

Bat.  No,  faith  thou  canst  not 

Rot.  What,  can  I  not  ?  their  arts  all  wonm 

have. 
But  now  of  this  no  more ;  it  moves  ttttt  greatly. 
Yet  once  again,  as  a  most  loving  friend. 
Let  me  conjure  thee,  if  thou  prizest  honour, 
A  soldier's  fair  repute,  a  hero's  fame. 
What  noble  spirits  love,  and  well  I  know 
Full  dearly  dost  thou  prize  them,  leave  this  pbcf , 
And  give  thy  soldiers  orders  for  the  march. 
Bat.  Nay,  since  thon  most  assume  it  o'er  im 

thus. 
Be  general,  and  command  my  soldiers  too. 

Rot.  What,  hath  this  passion  in  so  short  a  space, 
0  !  curses  on  it !  so  far  changed  thee,  Basil, 
That  thou  dost  take  with  such  ungentle  wamtb. 
The  kindly  freedom  of  thine  ancient  friend  ? 
Methinks  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  maids 
Would  not  have  moved  me  ^us  to  treat  my  friead, 
My  best,  mine  earliest  friend ! 
Bat.  Say  kinsman  rather ;  chance  has  link'd  at 

so: 
Our  blood  is  near,  our  hearts  are  serer'd  hi ; 
No  act  of  choice  did  e'er  unite  our  souls. 
Men  most  unlike  we  are ;  our  thoughts  unlike; 
My  breast  disowns   thee— thouM   no  friend  ol 

mine. 
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JZoi.  Ah !  have  I  then  to  long,  so  dearly  loved 
thee; 
So  often,  with  an  elder  brother's  care, 
Thy  childish  rambles  tended,  shared  thy  sports ; 
FillM  up  by  stealth  thy  weary  school-boy^i  task ; 
Tau^t  thy  young  anna  thine  earliest  feats  of 

strength; 
With  boastful  pride  thine  early  rise  beheld 
In  glory's  paths,  contented  then  to  fill 
A  second  place,  so  I  might  serve  with  thee ; 
And^say'st  thou  now,  I  am  no  friend  of  thine  ? 
Well,  be  it  so ;  I  am  thy  kinsman  then. 
And  by  that  title  will  I  save  thy  name, 
From  danger  of  disgrace.    Indulge  thy  wilL 
ni  lay  me  down  and  feign  that  I  am  sick : 
And  yet  I  shall  not  feign — ^I  shall  not  feign ; 
For  thy  nnkindness  makes  me  so  indeed. 
It  will  be  said  that  Basil  tarried  here 
To  save  hLi  friend,  for  so  they'll  call  me  still ; 
Nor  will  dishonour  fall  upon  thy  name 
For  such  a  kindly  deed.— 
(Basil  UHdkM  up  and  down  in  great  agitation,  then 
.    stops,  covers  kis  face  voith  his  hands,  and  seems 
to  be  overcome,    Rosinberg  looks  at  him  ear- 
nestly,) 

O  blessed  heaven,  he  weeps ! 
(Rtms  up  to  him,  and  catches  him  in  his  arms.) 

0  Basil !  I  have  been  too  hard  upon  thee. 
And  is  it  possible  I've  moved  thee  thus  ? 

Bos,  {in  a  convulsed,  broken  voice,)    1  will  re- 
nounce— 111  leave— 

Roe,  What  says  my  Basil  ? 

Bas.  Ill  Mantna  leave— 111  leave  this  seat  of 
bliss— 
This  lovely  woman — ^tear  my  heart  in  twain— 
Cast  off  at  once  my  little  span  of  joy — 
Be  wretched — miserable — ^whate'er  thou  wilt — 
Dost  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Ros.  0  my  friend !  my  friend  ! 

1  love  ibee  now  more  than  I  ever  loved  thee. 
1  must  be  cruel  to  thee  to  be  kind : 

Each  pang  I  see  thee  feel  strikes  tlirough   my 

heart; 
Then  spare  us  both,  call  up  thy  noble  spirit, 
And  meet  the  blow  at  once.    Thy  troops    are 

ready — 
Let  us  depart,  nor  lose  another  hour. 
(Basil  shrinks  from  his  arms,  and  looks  at  him 
with  somewhat  of  an  upbraiding,  at  the  same 
time  a  sorrowful  look.) 
Bas.  Nay,  put  me  not  to  death  upon  the  instant ; 
111  see  her  once  again,  and  then  depart 

Ros.  See  her  but  once  again,  and  tbou  art  ruin'd  ! 
It  must  not  be — if  thou  regardest  me — 
Bas,  Well  then,  it  shall  not  be.    Thou  hast  no 

mercy ! 
Ros.  Ah !  thou  vrilt  bless  me  all  thine  after-life 
For  what  now  seems  to  thee  so  merciless. 

Bas.  {sitting  down  very  dejectedly.)    Mine  after- 
life !  what  is  mine  after-life  ? 
My  day  is  closed  !  the  gloom  of  night  is  come ! 
A  hopeless  darkness  settles  o'er  my  fate. 
I're  seen  the  last  look  of  her  heavenly  eyes ; 
I've  heard  the  last  sounds  of  her  blessed  voice ; 
I've  seen  her  fair  form  from  my  sight  depart : 
My  doom  is  closed ! 


Ros.  {hanging  over  him  with  pity  and  affection,) 

Alas !  my  friend ! 
Bas,  In  all  her  lovely  grace  she  disappear'd. 
Ah !  little  thought  I  never  to  return ! 

Ros.  Why  so  desponding  ?  think  of  warlike  glory. 
The  fields  of  fair  renown  are  still  before  thee ; 
Who  would  not  bi^n  such  noble  fame  to  earn  } 

Bas.  What  now  are  arms,  or  fair  renown  to  me  ? 
Strive  for  it  those  who  will — and  yet,  a  while. 
Welcome  rough  war  j  with  all  thy  scenes  of  blood ; 
{starting  from  his  seat.) 
Thy  roaring  thunders,  and  thy  clashing  steel ! 
Welcome  once  more  !  what  have  I  now  to  do 
But  play  the  brave  man  o'er  again,  and  die  ? 
Enter  Isabblla. 
hab,  {to  Bas.)    My  princess  bids  me  greet  you 
noble  count : — 
Bas,  {starting.)    What  dost  thou  say  ? 
Ros,  Damn  this  untimely  message ! 

Jsoi.  The  princess  bids  me    greet  you,  noble 
count: 
In  the  cool  grove,  hard  by  the  southern  gate 
She  with  her  train — 
Bas,  What,  she  indeed,  herself  ? 

Isab.  Herself,  my  lord,  and  she  requests  to  see 

you. 
Bas,  Thank  heaven  for  this !  I  will  be  there  anon. 
Bos,  {taking  hold  of  him,)    Stay,  sUy,  and  do 

not  be  a  madman  still. 
Bas,  Let  go  thy  hold :  what,  must  I  be  a  brute, 
A  very  brute  to  please  thee  ?  no,  by  heaven ! 

{Breaks  from  Mm,  and  Exrr.) 
Ros,  {striking  hUforOiead.)    All  lost  again !  ill 
fortune  light  upon  her  ! 

{Turning  eagerly  to  Isab.) 
And  so  thy  virtuous  mistress  sends  thee  here 
To  make  appointments,  honourable  dame  ? 

Jsab,  Not  so,  my  lord,  you  must  not'call  it  so: 
The  court  will  bunt  to-morrow,  and  Victoria 
Would  have  your  noble  general  of  her  train. 
Ros,  Confound  these  women,  and  their  artful 
snares. 
Since  men  will  be  such  fools ! 
Isab.  Yes,  grumble  at  our  empire  as  you  will — 
Ros.  What,  boast  ye  of  it  ?  empire  do  ye  call  it  ? 
It  is  your  shame !  a  short-lived  tyranny, 
That  ends  at  last  in  hatred  and  contempt 

1Mb.  Nay,  but  some  women  do  so  wisely  rule> 
Their  subjects  never  from  the  yoke  escape. 

Ros,  Some  women  do,  but  they  are  rarely  found. 
There  is  not  one  in  all  your  paltry  court 
Hath  wit  enough  for  the  ungenerous  task. 
'Faith !  of  you  all,  not  one,  but  brave  Albini, 
And  she  disdains  it — Good  be  with  you,  lady ! 

{Going.] 
Jsab,  O  would  I  could  but  touch  that  stubborn 
heart! 
How  dearly  should  he  pay  for  this  hour's  scorn  ! 

[ExEUKT  severally. 

Scene  TV, — a  sitmmeb  aparthxht  in  the  coun- 

TBT,  THE  WINDOWS  OF  WHICH  LOOK  TO  A  TORKST. 

Enter  ViOToaiA  in  a  hunting  drcas,  followed  bj  Albimi 
and  IsABBiXA,  speaking  as  ihejr  enter. 
Vict,  {to  Alb.)    And  so  you  will  not  share  our 
sport  to-day  ? 
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Alb.  My  days  of  frolic  should  ere  this  be  o'er. 
But  thou,  my  charge,  hast  kept  me  youthful  stilL 
I  should  most  gladly  go ;  but  since  the  dawn, 
A  heavy  sickness  hangs  upon  my  heart ; 
I  cannot  hunt  to-day. 

Vict.  I'll  stay  at  home  and  nurse  thee,  dear  AI- 
bini. 

Alb.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not  stay. 

Vict,  Nay,butIwiU. 

I  cannot  follow  to  the  cheerful  horn 
Whilst  thou  art  sick  at  home. 

Alb,  Not  very  sick. 

Rather  than  thou  shouldst  stay,  my  gentle  child, 
I'll  mount  my  horse,  and  go  e'en  as  I  am. 

Vict.  Nay,  then  I'll  go,  and  soon  return  again. 
Meanwhile,  do  thou  be  careful  of  thyself. 

Isab,  Hark,  hark !  the  shrill  horns  call  us  to  the 
field: 
Your  highness  hears  it  ?  {Music  without,) 

Vict.  Yes,  my  Isabella  s 

I  hear  it,  and  roeUiinks  e'en  at  the  sound 
I  vault  already  on  my  leathern  seat. 
And  feel  the  fiery  steed  beneath  me  shake 
His  mantled  sides,  and  paw  the  fretted  earth 
Whilst  I  aloft,  with  gay  equestrian  grace. 
The  low  salute  of  gallant  lords  return. 
Who  waiting  round  with  eager  watchful  eye, 
And  reined  steeds,  the  happy  moments  seize. 

0  !  didst  thou  never  hear,  my  Isabel, 
How  nobly  Basil  in  the  field  becomes 
His  fiery  courser's  back  ? 

i»a*.  They  say  most  gracefully. 

Alb,  What,  is  the  valiant  count  not  yet  departed  ? 

Vict.  You  would  not  have  our  gallant  Basil  go 
When  I  have  bid  him  stay  ?  not  so,  AlbinL 

Mb.  Fy !  reigns  that  spirit  still  so  strongly  in 
thee, 
Which  vainly  covets  all  men's  admiration. 
And  is  to  others  cause  of  cruel  pain  ? 
O !  would  thou  couldst  subdue  it ! 

Vict,  My  gentle  friend,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
severe : 
For  now  m  truth  I  love  not  admiration 
As  I  was  wont  to  do ;  in  truth  I  do  not. 
But  yet,  this  once  my  woman's  heart  excuse, 
For  there  is  something  strange  in  this  man's  love, 

1  never  met  before,  and  I  must  prove  it 
Alb.  Well,  prove  it  then,  be  stricken  too  thyself. 

And  bid  sweet  peace  of  mind  a  sad  farewell. 
Vict.  0  no  I  that  wiU  not  be !  'twill  peace  re- 
store: 
For  after  this,  all  folly  of  the  kind 
Will  quite  insipid  and  disgusting  seem ; 
And  so  I  shall  become  a  prudent  maid. 
And  passing  wise  at  last      {Music  heard  without.) 

Hark,  hark !  again ! 
All  good  be  with  you !  I'll  return  ere  long. 

[Exeunt  Victoria  and  Isabella. 
Alb.  {sola.)  Ay,  go,  and  every  blessing  with  thee 
go, 
My  most  tormenting,  and  most  pleasing  charge  * 
Like  vapour,  from  the  mountain  stream  art  thou, 
Which  lightly  rises  on  the  morning  air, 
And  shifts  its  fleeting  form  with  every  breeze, 
For  ever  varying,  and  for  ever  gracefuL 
•Endearing,  generous,  bountiful  and  kind ; 


Vain,  fanciful,  and  fond  of  worthless  praise ; 

Courteous  and  gentle,  proud  and  magnificent: 

And  yet  these  adverse  qualities  in  thee. 

No  dissonance,  nor  striking  contrast  make ; 

For  still  thy  good  and  amiable  gifts 

The  sober  dignity  of  virtue  wear  not. 

And  such  a  'witching  mien  thy  follies  show, 

They  make  a  very  idiot  of  rep^bof, 

And  smile  it  to  disgrace. — 

What  shall  I  do  with  thee  ? — It  grieves  me  much, 

To  hear  Count  Basil  is  not  yet  departed. 

When  from  the  chase  he  comes,  I'll  watch  his  steps, 

And  speak  to  him  myself. — 

0  !  I  could  hate  her  for  that  poor  ambition 
Which  silly  adoration  only  claims. 

But  that  I  well  remember,  in  my  youth 

1  felt  the  like — ^I  did  not  feel  it  long  t 

I  tore  it  soon,  indignant  from  my  breast. 
As  that  which  did  degrade  a  noble  mind. 


Scene  V. — ^a 


VERT    BEAVnrUL    GROVE 
FOREST. 


[Ein. 


Of     THE 


Music  and  horns  heard  afar  ofl^  whilst  huntsmen  aod 
dogs  appear  paasing  over  the  stage,  at  a  great  diataiK«> 
Enter  Viotoru.  and  Basil,  as  if  just  alighted  troo 
their  horses. 


Vict,  {speaking  to  attendants  without.)  Lead  on 
our  horses  to  the  further  grove. 
And  wait  us  there.— 

{To  Bas.)  This  spot  so  pleasing,  and  so  fragrant  is, 
Twere  sacrilege  with  horses'  hoofs  to  wear 
Its  velvet  turf,  where  little  elfins  dance. 
And  fairies  sport  beneath  the  summer's  moon ; 
I  love  to  tread  upon  it 

Bas.  O !  I  would  quit  the  chariot  of  a  god 
For  such  delightful  footing  ! 

Vict.  I  love  this  spot 

Bas.  It  is  a  spot  where  one  would  live  and  die 
Vict.  See,  through  the  twisted  boughs  of  those 
high  elms. 
The  sunbeams  on  the  bright'ning  foliage  pby, 
And  tinge  the  scaled  bark  with  ruddy  brown. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Bas.  As  (hough  an  angel,  in  his  upward  flight, 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid  air. 
Vict.  Still  most  imlike  a  garment;  small  and 

sever'd : 
{Tttrning  rounds  and  perceiving  that   ke  is 
gazing  at  her.) 
But  thou  regard'st  them  not 
Bas.  Ah  !  what  should  I  regard,  where  iboold  I 
gaze? 
For  in  that  far  shot  glance,  so  keenly  waked. 
That  sweetly  rising  smile  of  admiration. 
Far  better  do  I  learn  how  fair  heaven  is. 
Than  if  I  gazed  upon  the  blue  serene. 
Vict.  Remember   you   have    promised,  gentls 
count. 
No  more  to  vex  me  with  such  foolish  words. 
Bas.  Ah  !  wherefore  should  my  tongue  alone  be 
mute? 
When  every  look  and  every  motion  tell, 
So  plainly  tell,  and  will  not  be  forbid. 
That  I  adore  thee,  love  thee,  worship  tiiee ! 

(Victoria  looks  haughty  and  displeusi) 
Ah !  pardon  me,  I  know  not  what  I  say. 
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Ah !  frown  not  thus  !  I  cannot  see  thee  frown. 
Ill  do  whatever  thou  wilt,  I  will  be  silent : 
Bot  0 !  a  reined  tongue,  and  bursting  heart. 
Are  hard  at  once  to  bear.— >Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Vict,  Well  think  no  more  of  it ;  we'll  quit  this 
spot ; 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  led  thee  here. 
But  *twas  the  favourite  path  of  a  dear  friend : 
Here  many  a  time  we  wander'd,  arm  in  arm : 
We  loved  this  grove,  and  now  that  he  is  absent, 
I  love  to  haunt  it  still.  (Basil  atarU.) 

Bat.  His  favourite  path— a  friend — here  arm  in 


(CZdfptn^  ki*  kands^  and  raiting  them  to  hit 
head.) 
Tbea  there  is  such  a  one ! 
(DroopM^  hi*  head^  and  looking  dittraetedly 
i^ontJu  growuL) 

I  dream*d  not  of  it 
Viet,  {fretending  not  to  tee  him.)  That  little 
lane,  with  woodbine  all  o'ergrown, 
He  loved  so  well !  it  is  a  fragrant  path. 
Is  it  not,  count  ? 
Bat,  It  is  a  gloomy  one ! 

Vid,  I  have,  my  lord,  been  wont  to  think  it 

cheerfuL 
Bat.  I  thought  your  highness  meant  to  leave  this 

spotP 
Vict  I  do,  and  by  this  lane  well  take  our  way ; 
For  here  he  often  walk'd  with  sauntering  pace. 
And  llstcnM  to  the  woodlark's  evening  song. 

Bat,  What,  must  I  on  his  very  footsteps  go  t 
Accursed  be  the  ground  on  which  he  trod ! 

Via,  And  is  Count  Basil  so  uncourtly  grown, 
That  he  would  curse  my  brother  to  my  face  ? 
Bat.  Your  brother !  gracious  God,  is  it  your 
brother? 
That  dear,  that  loving  friend  of  whom  you  spoke, 
Is  he  indeed  your  brother  ? 
Viet,  He  is  indeed,  my  lord. 

Bat,  Then  heaven  bless  him!  all  good  angels 
bless  him! 
I  eoold  weep  o*er  him  now,  shed  blood  for  him ! 
I  could— O  what  a  foolish  heart  have  I ! 
( Walks  up  and  down  with  a  hurried  step,  totting 
abovt  hit  amu  in  transport  t  then  ttopt  thort 
and  ntnt  up  to  Victoria.) 
Is  it  indeed  your  brother  ? 
Viet.  It  is  indeed :  what  thoughts  disturbed  thee 

so? 
Bat.  I  will  not  tell  thee ;  foolish  thoughts  they 
were. 
Heaven  bless  your  brother ! 

Vict.  Ay,  heaven  bless  him  too ! 

I  have  but  him }  would  I  had  two  brave  brothers. 
And  thou  wert  one  of  them ! 
Bat.  I  would  fly  from  thee  to  earth's  utmost 
bounds. 
Were  I  thy  brother^ 
And  yet  methinks,  I  would  I  had  a  sister. 
Viet,  And  wherefore  would  ye  so  ? 
Bat.  To  place  her  near  tiiee, 

The  soft  companion  of  thy  hours  to  prove, 
And,  when  far  distant,  sometimes  talk  of  me. 
Thou  couldst  not  chide  a  gentle  sister's  cares. 
Periiaps,  when  rumour  from  the  distant  war. 


Uncertain  tales  of  dreadful  slaughter  bore, 
Tbou'dst  see  the  tear  hang  on  her  pale  wan 

cheek, 
And  kindly  say.  How  does  it  fare  with  Basil  ? 

Vict,  No  more  of  this — indeed  there  must  no 
more. 
A  friend's  remembrance  I  will  ever  bear  thee. 
But  see  where  Isabella  this  way  comes : 
I  had  a  wish  to  speak  with  her  alone ; 
Attend  us  here,  for  soon  will  we  return. 
And  then  take  horse  again.  [Exit 

Bat.  {looking  qfter  her  for  some  time.)  See  with 
what  graceful  steps  she  moves  along. 
Her  lovely  form,  in  every  action  lovely ! 
If  but  the  wind  her  ruffled  garment  raise, 
It  twists  it  into  some  light  pretty  fold. 
Which  adds  new  grace.    Or  should  some  small 

mishap. 
Some  tangled  branch,  her  fair  attire  derange. 
What  would  in  others  strange,  or  awkward  seem, 
But  lends  to  her  some  wild  bewitching  charm. 
See,  yonder  does  she  raise  her  lovely  arm 
To  pluck  the  dangling  hedge-flower  as  she  goes ; 
And  now  she  turns  her  head  as  though  she 

view'd 
Tho  distant  landscape ;  now  methinks  she  walks 
With  doubtful  lingering  steps — will    she    look 

back? 
Ah  no !  yon  thicket  hides  her  from  my  sight    , 
Bless'd  are  the  eyes  that  may  behold  her  still. 
Nor  dread  that  every  look  shall  be  the  last ! 
And  yet  she  said  she  would  remember  me. 
I  will  believe  it:    Ah !  I  must  believe  it, 
Or  be  the  saddest  soul  that  sees  the  light ! 
But  lo,  a  messenger,  and  from  the  army  ! 
He  brings  me  tidings ;  grant  they  may  be  good ! 
Till  now  I  never  fcar'd  what  man  might  utter ; 
I  dread  his  tale,  God  grant  it  may  be  good ! 

Enter  Messekgeb. 
From  the  army  ? 

Mest.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Bat,  What  tidings  bring'st  thou  r 

Mest.  Th'  imperial  army,  under  bravo  Piscaro, 
Have  beat  the  enemy  near  Pavia's  walls. 

Bat,  Ha !  have  they  fought?  and  is  the  battle 
o'er? 

Mest,  Yes,  conquer'd;  taken  the  French  king 
prisoner. 
Who,  like  a  noble,  gallant  gentleman, 
Fought  to  the  last,  nor  yielded  up  his  sword 
Till,  being  one  amidst  surrounding  foes, 
Hb  arm  could  do  no  more. 

Bat.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  who  is  made    pri- 
*  soner? 
What  king  did  fight  so  well  ? 

Mess.  The  King  of  France. 

Bas,  Thou  saidst — thy  words  do  ring  so  in  mine 
ears, 
I  cannot  catch  their  sense — the  battle's  o'er  ? 

Mets.  It  is,  my  lord.    Piscaro  stayed  your  coming. 
But  could  no  longer  stay.    His  troops  were  bold. 
Occasion  press'd  him,  and  they  bravely  fought- 
They  bravely  fought,  my  lord ! 

Bas.  I  hear,  I  hear  theeb 

Accursed  am  I,  that  it  should  wring  my  heart 
To  hear  they  bravely  fought ! — 
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They  bravely  fought,  whilst  we  lay  lingering 
here. 

0  !  what  a  fated  blow  to  strike  me  thtiis  ! 
Perdition !  shame !  disgrace !  a  damned  blow ! 

Mess,  Te^  thousand  of  the  eneihy  are  slain } 
We  tod  have  lost  full  many  a  gallant  soul. 

1  view*d  the  closing  armies  from  afar ; 

Their  close-piked  ranks  in  goodly  order  spread. 
Which  seem'd,  alas !  when  that  the  fight  was  o*er, 
Like  the  wild  marshes'  crop  of  stately  reeds. 
Laid  with  the  passing  storm.    But  wo  is  me  ! 
When  to  the  field  I  came,  what  dismal  sights ! 
What  waste  of  life!    What  heaps  of  bleeding 
slain ! 
Bos,  Would  I  were  laid  a  red,  disfigured  corse. 
Amid  those  heaps  !  they  fought,  and  we  were  ab- 
sent ! 
( Walks  abctii  distractedly ,  then  stops  short,) 
Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

Mess,  Piscaro  sent  me  to  inform  Count  Basil, 
He  needs  not  now  his  aid,  and  gives  him  leave 
To  march  his  tardy  troops  to  distant  quarters. 
Bas.  He  says  so,  does  he  ?  well,  it  shall  be  so. 
(Tossing  his  arms  distractedly,) 
I  will  to  quarters,  narrow  quarters  go. 
Where  voice  of  war  shall  rouse  me  forth  no  more. 

[Exit. 
Mess.  1*11  follow  after  him  ;  he  is  distracted : 
And  yet  he  looks  so  wild  I  dare  not  do  it 

Enter  Yictoria  as  if  frightened,  followed  bj  Isabxlla. 

Vict,  (to  Isab.)  Didst  thou  not  mark  him  as  he 

passM  thee  too  ? 
Isab.  I  saw  him  pass,  but  with  such  hasty  steps  I 

had  no  time. 
Vict.  I  met  him  with  a  wild  dlsorder'd  air. 
In  furious  haste ;  he  stopp'd  distractedly. 
And  gazed  upon  me  with  a  mournful  look. 
But  pass'd  away,  and  spoke  not    Who  art  thou  ? 
(To  the  Messenger,) 
I  fear  thou  art  a  bearer  of  bad  tidings. 
Mess,  No,  rather  good  as  I    should  deem  it, 
madam. 
Although  unwelcome  tidings  to  Count  BasiL 
Our  army  hath  a  glorious  battle  won ; 
Ten  thousand  French  are  slain,  their  monarch  cap- 
tive. / 
Vict,  (to  Mess.)  Ah,  there  it  is  !  he  was  not  in 
the  fight 
Run  after  hun  I  pray — nay,  do  not  so- 
Run  to  his  kinsman,  good  Count  Rosinberg, 
And  bid  him  follow  him — ^I  pray  thee  run  ! 
MesSf,  Nay,  lady,  by  your  leave,  you  seem  not 
well: 
I  will  conduct  you  hence,  and  then  1*11  go. 

Vict.  No,  no,  I'm  well  enough ;  I'm  very  well  j 
Go,  hie  thee  hence,  and  do  thine  errand  swiftly. 

[Exit  Messenger, 

0  what  a  wretch  am  I  ?  I  am  to  blame  ! 

1  only  am  to  blame  ! 

Isab,  Nay,  wherefore  say  so  ? 

What  have  you  done  that  others  would  not  do  f 
Vict,  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  fool'd  a  noble 
heart— 
I've  wiock'd  a  brave  man's  honour ! 

Exit,  leaning  t^wti  Isabella. 


ACT    V. 
Scene  I. — a  dark  night  ;  no  koon,  but  a  few 

STABS  GLIXMEBUrO  ;  THE  STAOE  REPSESENTI  (aI 
MUCH  AS  CAN  BE  DISCOVERED  FOR  THE  DARXims) 
A  C0URCHYABO  WITH  PART  OP  A  CHAPEL,  AKD 
A  WIND  OF  THE  DUCAL  PALACE  ADJOINIKO  TO  IT. 

Enter  Basil  with  his  hat  off;  his  hair  and  hit  drra  is 
disorder,  stapping  slowlj,  and  stopping  seveial  liaei  to 
listen,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  meeting  any  one. 

Bas.  No  sound  is  here :  man  is  at  rest,  and  I 
May  near  his  habitations  venture  forth. 
Like  some  imblessed  creature  of  the  night. 
Who  dares  not  meet  his  face. — Her  window^ 

dark; 
No  streaming  light  doth  from  her  chamber  bean. 
That  I  once  more  may  on  her  dwelling  gaze. 
And  bless  her  still.    All  now  is  dark  for  me ! 

(Pauses  for  some  time  and  looks  upon  the  gram.) 
How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones !  each  by  his  kindred  laid. 
Still  in  a  hallow'd  neighbourship  with  those. 
Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shared : 
And  now  perhaps  some  dear  surviving  friend 
Doth  here  at  times  the  grateful  visit  pay. 
Read  with  sad  eyes  his  short  memorial  o'er, 
And  bless  his  memory  still  !— 
But  I,  like  a  vile  outcast  of  my  kind. 
In  some  lone  spot  must  lay  my  unburicd  corse, 
To  rot  above  the  earth  {  where,  if  percbanee 
The  steps  of  human  wanderer  e'er  approach. 
Hell  stand  aghast,  and  flee  the  horrid  place. 
With  dark  imaginations  frightful  made 
The  hatmt  of  damned  sprites.    O  ctirsed  wretch ! 
In  the  fair  and  honour'd  field  sbouldst  tbon  hart 

died. 
Where  brave  friends,  proudly  smiling  through  tbar 

tears. 
Had  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Basil  lay ! 

(A  light  seen  in  Victoria'^  trtWov.) 
But  ha  !  the  wonted,  welcome  light  appears. 
How  bright  within  I  see  her  chamber  wall ! 
Athwart  it  too,  a  darkening  shadow  moves, 
A  slender  woman's  form :  it  is  herself ! 
What  means  that  motion  of  its  clasped  hands  f 
That  drooping  head  ?  alas !  is  she  in  sorrow  f 
Alas  !  thou  sweet  enchantress  of  the  mind. 
Whose  voice  was  gladness,  and  whose  presmoe 

bliss. 
Art  thou  tmhappy  too  ?    I've  brought  thee  wo ; 
It  is  for  me  thou  weepest    Ah !  were  it  so, 
Fall'n  as  I  am,  I  yet  could  life  endure, 
In  some  dark  den  from  human  sight  concealM, 
So,  that  I  sometimes  from  my  haunt  might  steal, 
To  see  and  love  thee  stiU.    No,  no,  poor  wretch ! 
She  weeps  thy  shame,  she  weeps,  and  scons  thee 

too. 
She  moves  again ;  e'en  darkly  imaged  thus. 
How  lovely  is  that  form  ! 

(Pauses,  still  looking  at  the  itinde*.) 
To  be  so  near  thee,  and  for  ever  parted  ! 
For  ever  lost !  what  art  thou  now  to  me  ? 
Shall  the  departed  gaze  on  thee  again  ? 
Shall  I  glide  past  thee  in  the  midnight  hoar. 
Whilst  thou  perceivest   it    not,  and   think'it 

perhaps 
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Tis  but  the  mournful  breeze  that  passes  by  ? 
(Pomes  a^ain,  and  gazes  at  tke  window,  till  the 
light  disappears,) 
TIs  gone,  'tis  gone !  these  eyes  hayc  seen  their 

last! 
The  last  impression  of  her  heavenly  form : 
The  last  sight  of  those  walls  wherein  she  lives : 
The  last  blest  ray  of  light  from  human  dwelling. 
I  am  no  more  a  being  of  this  world. 
Farewell  I  farewell .'  all  now  is  dark  for  me ! 
Come  fated  deed  !  come  Jiorror  and  despair ! 
Sen  lies  my  dreadful  way. 

Enter  GBOFrar  firom  behind  a  tomb 
Ge(f.  0 !  stay,  my  general ! 
Bds.  Art  thou  from  the  grave  P 

Geqf.  0  my  brave  general !  do  you  know  me 
not? 
I  am  old  Geoffry,  the  old  maim'd  soldier. 
You  did  so  nobly  honour. 

Bos,  Then  go  thy  way,  for  thou  art  honourable: 
Thou  hast  no  shame,  thou  need*st  not  seek  the 

dark 
Like  fiilPn,  fameless  men.    I  pray  thee  go ! 

Geqf:  Nay,  speak  not  thus,  my  noble  general ! 
Ah!  speak  not  thus!  thou'rt  brave,  thou*rt  honoured 

stilL 
Thy  soldier's  fame  is  far  too  surely  raised 
To  be  overthrown  with  one  unhappy  chance. 
l*Te  heard  of  thy  brave  deeds  with  swelling  heart. 
And  yet  shall  live  to  cast  my  cap  in  air. 
At  glorious  tales  of  thee. — 
Baa,  Forbear,  forbear !  thy  words  but  wring  my 

soul. 
Geaf,  0 !  pardon  me  !  I  am  old  maimM  Geoffry. 
0!  do  not  go  !  I've  but  one  hand  to  bold  thee. 
(Laying  hold  qf  Basil  as  he  attempts  to  go  away. 
Basil  stops,  and  looks  around  upon  him  with 
sqftness,) 
Bos,  Two  would  not  hold  so  well,  old  honour'd 
veteran  ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 
Geqf,  Return,   my   lordj  for  love    of  blessed 
heaven. 
Seek  not  such  desperate  ways  !  where  would  you 
go? 
Bas,  Does  Geoffry  ask  where  should  a  soldier  go 
To  hide  disgrace  ?  there  is  no  place  but  one. 

( Struggling  to  get  free.) 
Let  go  thy  foolish  hold,  and  force  me  not 
To  do  some  ^lence  to  thy  hoary  head— 
What,  wilt  thou  not  ?  nay,  then  it  must  be  so. 

(Breaks  violently  from  him,  and  Exit.) 
Geif,  Cursed  feeble  hand !  he's  gone  to  seek 
perdition  * 
I  cannot  run.    Where  is  that  stupid  hind  ? 
He  should  have  met  me  here.    Holla,  Fernando  ! 

Enter  FsKKAmH). 
We've  lost  him,  he  is  gone,  he's  broke  from  me  ! 
^  I  not  bid  thee  meet  roe  early  here, 
For  that  he  has  been  known  to  haunt  this  place  ? 

Fer.  Which  way  has  he  gone  ? 

Geqf.  Towards  the  forest,  if  I  guess  aright. 
But  do  thou  run  with  speed  to  Rosinberg, 
And  he  will  follow  him  ;  run  swiftly,  man ! 

[EXEUWT. 
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Scene  II. — a  wood,  wild  and  savage  ;  an  entky 

TO  A  CAVE,  VEBY  MUCH  TANGLED  WTTH  BRUSH 
WOOD,  IS  SEEN  IN  THE  BACKGROUND.  THE  TIME 
REPRESENTS  THE  DAWN  OP  MORNING.  BASIL  IS 
DISCOVERED  STANDING  NEAR  THE  FRONT  OF  THE 
STAGE,  IN  A  THOUGHTFUL  POSTURE,  WITH  A  COU- 
PLE OF  PISTOLS  LAID  BY  HIM  ON  A  PIECE  OF  PRO- 
JECTING ROCK  5   HE  PAUSES  FOR  SOME  TIME. 

Bas.  (alone.)    What  shall  I  be  some  few  short 

moments  hence  ? 
Why  ask  I  now  ?  who  from  the  dead  will  rise 
To  tell  me  of  that  awful  state  unknown  ? 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  bliss,  or  torment. 
Annihilation,  dark  and  endless  rest, 
Or  some  dread  thing,  man's  wildest  range  of  thought 
Hath  never  yet  conceived,  that  change  I'll  dare 
Which  makes  me  any  thing  but  what  I  am. 
I  can  bear  scorpions'  stings,  tread  fields  of  fire, 
In  frozen  gulfs  of  cold  eternal  lie. 
Be  toss'd  aloft  through  tracks  of  endless  void. 
But  cannot  live  in  shame — (Pauses.)  O  impious 

thought ! 
WDl  the  great  God  of  mercy,  mercy  have 
On  all  but  those  who  are  most  miserable  ? 
Will  he  not  punish  with  a  pitying  hand 
The  poor,  fall'n,  froward  child  ?  ,  (Pauses.) 

And  shall  I  then  against  his  will  offend. 
Because  he  is  most  good  and  merciful  ? 

0  !  horrid  baseness  !  what,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I'll  think  no  more— it  turns  my  dizzy  brain- 
It  is  too  late  to  think — what  must  b*,  must  be — 

1  cannot  live,  therefore  I  needs  must  die. 

(Takes  up  the  pistols,  and  walks  iqt  and  down, 
looking  wildly  around  him,  then  discovering 
the  cavers  mouth,) 
Here  is  an  entry  to  some  darksome  cave, 
Where  an  imcofiOn'd  corse  may  rest  in  peace. 
And  hide  its  foul  corruption  from  the  earth. 
The  threshold  is  unmark'd  by  mortal  foot. 
Ill  do  it  here.    ' 
(Enters  the  cave  and  Exrr ;  a  deep  silence  ;  then 
the  report  qf  a  pistol  is  heard  from  the  cave, 
and  soon  after.  Enter  Rosinberg,  Valtomer, 
two  Officers  and  Soldiers,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  by  different  sides  of  the  stage.) 
Ros,  This  way  the  sound  did  come. 
Volt,  How  came  ye,  soldiers  ?  heard  ye  that 

report  ? 
\st  Sol.  We  heard  it,  and  it  scem'd  to  come  from 
hence. 
Which  made  us  this  way  hie. 
Ros,  A  horrid  fancy  darts  across  my  mind. 

(A  groan  heard  from  the  cave,) 
(To  Valt.)  Ha !  heard'st  thou  that  ? 

Valt,  Methinks  it  is  the  groan  of  one  in  pain. 

(A  second  groan.) 
Ros,  Ha  !  there  again ! 

Valt,  From  this  cave's   mouth,  so    dark    and 
choaked  with  weeds. 
It  seems  to  come. 
Ros,  ni  enter  first.  [briers : 

Ut  Off.  My  lord,  the  way  is  tangled  o'er  with 
Hard  by,  a  few  short  paces  to  the  left. 
There  is  another  mouth  of  easier  access ; 
I  pass'd  it  even  now. 
Ros,  Then  shew  the  way.     [Exeuht. 
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SCENS  III. — THE  nfBIDE  OF  THE  CAVE. 

Basil  discovered  lying  on  the  ground,  with  his  head 
raised  a  litUe  upon  a  few  stones  and  earth,  the  pistols 
lying  beside  him,  and  blood  upon  his  breast.  Enter 
BosiNBXRo,  YALTOMxa,  and  Officbes.  Rosinberg, 
upon  seeing  Basil,  stops  short  with  horror,  and  remains 
motionless  for  some  time. 

Volt,  Great  God  of  heaven !  what  a  sight  is  this  ! 
(Rosinbecg  ruM  to  Basil,  and  stoops  down,  by  hit 

tide,) 
Rot.  0  Basil !  0  my  friend !   what  hast  thou 

done  ? 
Bat,  {covering  hit  face  with  hit  hand,)    Why 
art  thou  come  ?  I  thought  to  die  in  peace. 
Rot.  Thou  know'st  me  not — I  am  thy  Rosinberg, 
Thy  dearest,  truest  friend,  thy  loving  kinsmaa  ! 
Thou  dost  not  say  to  me,  Why  art  thou  come  ? 
Bat.  Shame  knows  no  kindred :  I  am  fall'n,  dis- 
graced; 
My  fame  is  gone,  I  cannot  look  upon  thee. 

Rot,  My  Basil,  noble  spirit !  talk  not  thus  ! 
The  greatest  mind  untoward  fate  may  prove : 
Thou  art  our  generous,  valiant  leader  still, 
Fall*n  as  thou  art— -and  yet  thou  art  not  fall'n ; 
Who  says  thou  art,  must  put  his  harness  on, 
And  prove  his  words  in  blood. 

Bat.  Ah  Rosinberg  .*-  this  is  no  time  to  boast ! 
I  once  had  hopes  a  glorious  name  to  gain  ; 
Too  proud  of  heart,  I  did  too  much  aspire : 
The  hour  of  trial  came,  and  found  me  wanting ! 
Talk  not  of  me,  but  let  me  be  forgotten. — 
And  0  !  my  friend  !  something  upbraids  me  here, 
(laying  hit  haiid  on  hit  breatt.) 
For  that  I  now  remember  how  oft-times 
I  have  ursurp'd  it  o'er  thy  better  worth. 
Most  vainly  teaching  where  I  should  have  learnt  { 
But  thou  wilt  pardon  me. — 
Rot.  {taking  Basil's  hand,  and  fretting  it  to  hit 
hreatt.)    Rend  not  my  heairt  in  twain !  0  talk 
not  thus ! 
I  knew  thou  wert  superior  to  myself. 
And  to  all  men  beside ;  thou  wert  my  pride ; 
I  paid  thee  deference  with  a  willing  heart 

Bat.  It  was  delusion,  all  delusion,  Rosinberg  ' 
I  feel  my  weakness  now,  I  own  my  pride. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  my  time  is  near  the  close : 
Bo  this  for  me  :  thou  know'st  my  love,  Victoria — 

Rot,  O  curse  that  woman  !  she  it  is  alone — 
She  has  undone  us  all ! 

Bat.  It  doubles  unto  me  the  stroke  of  death 
To  hear  thee  name  her  thus.    O  curse  her  not ! 
The  fault  is  mine ;  she's  gentle,  good  and  blame- 
less.— 
Thou  wilt  not  then  my  dying  wish  fulfil  ? 
Rot.  I  will!  I  will!  what  wouldst  thou  have  me 

do? 
Bat.  See  her  when  I  am  gone  $  he  gentle  with  her ; 
And  tell  her  that  I  bless'd  her  in  my  death  ; 
E'en  in  my  agonies  I  loved  and  bless'd  her. 
Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 
Rot,  I'll  do  what  thou  desirest 

Bat.  I  thank  thoe,  Rosinberg}  my  time  draws 

near. 
{Raiting  hu  head  a  little,  and  perceiving  Of- 
ficers.) 
It  ther«  not  some  one  here  ?  arc  we  alone  ? 


Rot.  {making  a  tignfor  the  Officers  to  retirt) 
Tis  but  a  sentry,  to  prevent  intrusion. 

Bat.  Thou  know'st  this  desperate  deed  from 
sacred  rites 
Hath  shut  me  out :  I  am  unbless'd  of  men. 
And  what  I  am  in  sight  of  th'  awful  God, 
I  dare  not  think ;  when  I  am  gone,  my  friend, 
0 !  let  a  good  man's  prayers  to  heaven  ascend 
For  an  offending  spirit! — Pray  for  me. 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  although  an  outcast  here, 
May  not  some  heavenly  mercy  still  be  found  ? 

Rot.  Thou  wilt  find  mercy — ^my  beloved  Basil- 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  shouldst  be  rejected. 
I  will  with  bended  knee — I  will  implore— 
It  choaks  mine  utterance — I  will  pray  for  thee— 

Bat.  This  comforts  me — ^thou  art  a  loving  friend. 
{A  noite  without.) 

Rot.  {to  Off.  ipithout.)    What  noise  is  that  f 

Enter  Yaltombx. 
Volt,  {to  Ros)  My  lord,  the  soldiers  all  insist  to 
enter. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  they  will  not  be  denied: 
They  say  that  they  will  see  their  noble  general 
Bos.  Ah,  my  brave  fellows !  do  they  call  me  so  ? 
Rot,  Then  let  them  come  ! 

Enter  SoLDsas,  who  gather  round  Basil,  and  look 
mournfully  upon  him ;  he  holds  out  his  hand  to  ths 
with  a  faint  smile. 

Bag,  My  generous  soldiers,  this  is  kindly  meant 
I'm  low  in  the  dust  j  God  bless  you  all,  hiave 
hearts! 
1st  Sol.  And  God  bless  you,  my  noble,  noble 
general ! 
Well  never  follow  such  a  leader  more. 
Zd  Sol.  Ah !   had  you  stayed  with  us,  my  noble 
general, 
We  would  have  died  for  you. 
{3d  Soldier  endeavowrt  next  to  speak,  but  cannot  § 
and  kneeling  down  by  Basil,  covert  his  face 
with  his  cloak.    Rosinberg  tumt  hit  face  to  thi 
wall  and  weeps.) 
Bat.  {in  a  very  faint  broken  voice.)  Where  art 
thou  ?  do  not  leave  me,  Rosinberg — 
Come  near  to  me — ^these  fellows  make  me  weep: 
I  have  no  power  to  weep— give  me  thy  hand— 
I  love  to  feel  thy  grasp — my  heart  beats  strangely— 
It  beats  as  though  its  breathings  would  be  few— 
Remember — 
Rot.  Is  there  aught  thou  wouldst  desire  ? 
Bat.  Naught  but  a  little  earth  to  cover  me. 
And  lay  the  smooth  sod  even  with  the  ground— 
Let  no  stone  mark  the  spot — give  no  offence. 
I  fain  would  say — what  can  I  say  to  thee  ? 
{A  deep  paute/  after  a  feMe  ttruggle,  Basil 

expiret.) 
lit  Sol.  That  motion  was  his  last. 
2d  Sol.  His  spirit's  fle^ 

It^  Sol.  God' grant  it  peace!  it  was  a  noble  spirit' 
4th  SoL  The  trumpet's  sound  did  never  rouse  t 

braver. 
It^  Sol.  Alas !  no  trumpet  e'er  shall  rouse  bio 
more. 
Until  the  dreadful  blast  that  wakes  the  dead. 
I     2d  Sol.  And  when  that  soondt  it  win  not  wiln 
I  a  braver. 
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3d&>/.  How  pletfaatlv  lie  shtred  our  hardest 
toU! 
Onr  coarsest  food  the  daintiest  fare  he  made. 
4ik  So/.  Aj,  many  a  time,  i'  the  cold  damp  plain 
has  he 
With  cheerful  counteaance  cried,  **  Good  rest,  my 

hearts !" 
Then  wrapp'd  him  in  his  cloak,  and  laid  him  down 
E'en  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  field. 
(Rosinberg  all  thi$  time  continues  hanging  over 
the  body,  and  gazing  upon  it,    Valtomer  now 
endeavowi  to  draw  him  away,)  \ 

Volt,  This  is  too  sad,  my  lord. 
Roe,  There,  seest  thou  how  be  lies  ?  so  fix*d,  so 
pale? 
Ah .'  what  an  end  is  this !  thus  lost !  thus  fall'n 
To  be  thus  taken  in  his  middle  course. 
Where  be  so  nobly  strove ;  till  cursed  passion 
Came  like  a  sun-stroke  on  his  midday  toil. 
And  cut  the  strong  man  down.    O  Basil !  Basil ! 
Volt,  Forbear,  my  friend,  we  must  not  sorrow 

here. 
Mo$,  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  my  souL 
Volt,  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  too  sad  a  sight. 
Time  calls  us,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
Roe.  He  was— O !  he  was  like  no  other  man ! 
Volt,  {etill  endeavouring  to  draw  him  away.) 
Nay  DOW  forbear. 
Roe,  I  loved  him  from  his  birth ! 

Volt,  Time  presses,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
Roe,  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Volt.  Shall  we  not  remove  him  hence  ? 

Roe.  He  has  forbid  it,  and  has  charged  me  well 
To  leave  his  grave  unknown  {  for  that  the  church 
All  sacred  rites  to  the  self-slain  denies. 
He  would  not  give  offence. 
let  Sol,  What  shall  our  general,  like  a  very 
wretch. 
Be  laid  unhonourM  in  the  common  ground  ? 
No  lut  salute  to  bid  his  soul  farewell  ? 
No  warlike  honours  paid  f  it  shall  not  be. 
2d  Sol.  Laid  thus  ?  no,  by  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven! 
la  the  most  holy  spot  in  Mantua's  walls 
He  shall  be  laid :  in  face  of  day  be  laid ; 
And  though  black  priests  should  curse  us  in  the 

teeth. 
We  will  fire  o'er  him  whilst  our  hands  have  power 
To  grasp  a  musket 
Several  Soldiere.  Let  those  who  dare  forbid  it 
Roe.  My  brave  companions,  be  it  as  you  will. 
(Sheading  out  hie  arme  ae  if  he  wottld  embrace  the 

Soldiers. — T%ey  prepare  to  remove  the  body.) 
Volt,  Nay,  stop  a  while,  we  will  not  move  it 
now. 
For  see  a  mournful  visiter  appears, 
And  must  not  be  denied. 

Enter  Yiotobxa  and  Uammlla* 
Viet,  I  thought  to  find  him  here,  where  has  he 

fied? 
(Rosinberg  ^nls  to  the  bodywUhomt  spetOdng. 
Victoria  ehrieks  out  and  fails  into  the  arms  qf 
InbeUa.) 
Isab,  Alas !  my  gentle  mistreas,  this  will  kill 
thee. 


Vict,  (recovering.)  Unloose  thy  hold,  and  let  me 
look  upon  him. 
O  !  horrid,  horrid  sight !  my  ruin'd  Basil  I 
Is  this  the  sad  reward  of  all  thy  love  ! 
0 !  I  have  murder'd  thee  ! 

{Kneels  down  by  the  body  and  bends  over  it.) 
These  wasted  streams  of  life !  this  bloody  wound  ! 
[Laying  her  hand  upon  his  heart,) 
Is  there  no  breathing  here  ?  all  still !  all  cold . 
Open  thine  eyes,  speak,  be  thyself  again, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  ««»rve  thee,  follow  thee, 
In  spite  of  all  reproach.    Alas !  alas  ! 
A  lifeless  corse  art  thou  for  ever  laid. 
And  dost  not  hear  my  call. — 
Ros.  No,  madam ;  now  your  pity  comes  too  late. 
Vict.  Dost  thou  upbraid  me  ?  O  !  I  have  deserved 

it! 
Ros,  No,  madam,  no,  I  will  not  now  upbraid: 
But  woman's  grief  is  like  a  summer  storm, 
Short  as  it  violent  is ;  in  gayer  scenes. 
Where  soon  thou  shalt  in  giddy  circles  blaze. 
And  play  the  airy  goddess  of  the  day, 
Thine  eye,  perchance,  amidst  th'  observing  crowd, 
Shall  mark  the  indignant  face  of  Basil's  friend, 
And  then  it  will  upbraid. 

Vict,  No,  never,  never !  thus  it  shall  not  be. 
To  the  dark,  shaded  cloister  wilt  thou  go, 
Where  sad  and  lonely,  through  the  dismal  grate 
Thou'lt%py  my  wasted  form,  and  then  upbraid  me. 
Ros.  Forgive  me,  heed  me  not ;  I'm  grieved  at 
heart; 
I'm  fretted,  gall'd,  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 
If  thou  didst  love  my  friend,  I  will  forgive  thee ; 
I  must  forgive  thee:  with  his  dying  breath 
He  bade  me  tell  thee,  that  his  latest  thoughts 
Were  love  to  thee ;  in  death  he  loved  and  blessM 
thee. 
(Victoria  goes  to  throw  herself  upon  the  body  but 
is  prevented  by  Valtomer  and  Isabella,  who 
support  her  in  their  arms  and  endeavmtr  to  draw 
her  away  from  it.) 
Vict.  O !  force  me  not  away  !  by  bis  cold  corse. 
Let  me  lie  down  and  weep.    O !  Basil,  Ba^il ! 
The  gallant  and  the  brave !  how  hast  thou  loved 

me! 
If  there  is  any  holy  kindness  m  you, 

{to  Isab.  and  Valt) 
Tear  me  not  hence. 

For  he  loved  me  in  thoughtless  folly  lost. 
With  all  my  faults,  most  worthless  of  his  love ; 
And  him  I'll  love  in  the  low  bed  of  death. 
In  horror  and  decay. — 

Near  his  lone  tomb  I'll  spend  my  wretched  days 
In  humble  prayer  for  his  departed  spirit : 
Cold  as  his  grave  shall  be  my  earthy  bed. 
As  dark  my  jheerless  cell.    Force  me  not  hence. 
I  will  not  go,  for  grief  hath  made  me  strong. 

( Struggling  to  get  loose.) 
Ros.  Do  not  withhold  her,  leave  her  sorrow  free. 
{They  let  her  go,  and  she  throws  herself  iqnm  the 
body  in  an  agony  df  grief.) 
It  doth  subdue  the  sternness  of  my  grief 
To  see  her  mourn  him  thus. — ^Yet  I  must  curse.— 
Heaven's  curses  light  upon  her  damned  father. 
Whose  crooked  policy  has  wrought  this  wreck ! 
Isab,  H  he  hif  done  it,  you  are  well  zerenged, 
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For  all  his  hidden  plots  detected  are. 

Gauriceio,  for  some  interest  of  his  own, 

His  master's  secret  dealings  with  the  foe 

Has  to  Lanoy  betray'd  s  who  straight  hath  sent 

On  the  behalf  of  his  imperial  lord, 

A  message  full  of  dreadful  threats  to  Mantua. 

His  discontented  subjects  aid  him  not : 

He  must  submit  to  the  degrading  terms 

A  haughty  conquering  power  will  now  impose. 

Ros,  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

hob,  I  am,  my  lord. 

Ros.  Give  me  thy  hand,  I'm  glad  on't,  0 !  I'm 
glad  on't ! 
It  should  be  so !  How  like  a  hateful  ape 
Detected  grinning,  'midst  his  pilfer'd  hoard, 
A  cunning  man  appears,  whose  secret  frauds 
Are  open'd  to  the  day !  scom'd,  hooted,  mock'd ! 
Scom'd  by  the  very  fools  who  most  admired 
His  worthless  art    But  when  a  great  mind  falls, 
The  noble  nature  of  man's  generous  heart 
Doth  bear  him  up  against  the  shame  of  ruin ; 
With  gentle  censure  using  but  its  faults 
As  modest  means  to  introduce  his  praise ; 
For  pity  like  a  dewy  twilight  comes 
To  close  the  oppressive  splendour  of  his  day. 
And  they  who  but  admired  him  in  his  height. 
His  alter'd  state  lament,  and  Jove  him  fall'n. 

[ExEuirr. 
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ACT  L 


Scene  I. — ^jerome's  house,    a  large  old- 
fashioned  CHAMBER. 

Jer.  (speaking  witkout,)  This  way, good  masters. 

Enter  Jeromb,  bearing  a  light,  and  followed  by  Manubl, 
and  Servants  carrying  luggage. 

Rest  your  burdens  here. 
This  spacious  room  will  please  the  marquis  best. 
He  takes  me  unawares  $  but  ill  prepared : 
If  he  had  sent,  e'en  though  a  hasty  notice, 
I  had  been  glad. 

Man,  Be  not  disturbed,  good  Jerome ; 

Thy  house  is  in  most  admirable  order  { 


And  they  who  travel  o'  cold  winter  nif^ts 
Think  homeliest  quarters  good. 

Jer.  He  is  not  far  behind  ? 

Man.  A  little  way. 

{To  the  Servants.)  Go  you  and  wait  bek>w  till  be 
arrives. 

Jer  [shaking  Manuel  by  the  hand,)  Indeed,  mj 
friend,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here. 
Yet  marvel  wherefore. 

Man.  I  marvel  wl^erefore  too,  my  hone^  Jerone : 
But  here  we  are  j  prithee  be  kind  to  us. 

Jer.  Most  heartily  I  wilL    I  love  your  master: 
He  is  a  quiet  and  a  liberal  man  t 
A  better  inmate  never  cross'd  my  door. 

Man.  Ah !  but  he  is  not  now  the  man  he  was. 
Liberal  hell  be.    God  grant  he  may  be  quiet 

Jer.  What  has  befall'n  him  ? 

Man.  1  cannot  telhtbee; 

But  faith,  there  is  no  living  with  him  now. 

Jer.  And  yet  methinks,  if  I  remember  well. 
You  were  about  to  quit  his  service,  Manuel, 
When  last  he  left  this  house.    You  grumbled  then. 

Man.  I've  been  upon  the  eve  of  leaving  him 
These  ten  long  years ;  for  many  times  is  he 
So  difficult,  capricious,  and  distrustful, 
He  galls  my  nature— yet,  I  know  not  how, 
A  secret  kindness  binds  me  to  him  still. 

Jer.  Some,  who  oiTend  from  a  suspicious  nature, 
Will  afterward  such  fair  confession  make 
As  turns  e'en  th'  ofience  into  a  favour. 

Man.  Yes,  some  indeed  do  so :  so  wiU  not  he; 
He'd  rather  die  than  such  confession  make. 

Jer.  Ay,  thou  art  right;  for  now  I  call  to  mind 
That  once  he  wrong'd  me  with  unjust  suspicion. 
When  first  he  came  to  lodge  beneath  my  roof 
And  when  it  so  fell  out  that  I  was  proved 
Most  guiltless  of  the  fault,  I  truly  thought 
He  would  have  made  profession  of  regret 
But  silent,  haughty,  and  ungraciously 
He  bore  himself  as  one  offended  still. 
Yet  shortly  after,  when  unwittingly 
I  did  him  some  slight  service,  0'  the  sudden 
He  overpower'd  me  with  his  grateful  thanks. 
And  would  not  be  restrain 'd  from  pressing  on  me 
A  noble  recompense.    I  understood 
His  o'erstrain'd  gratitude  and  bounty  weU, 
And  took  it  aS  he  meant 

Man.  *Tis  often  thus. 

I  would  have  left  him  many  years  ago. 
But  that  with  all  his  faults  there  sometimes  come 
Such  bursts  of  natural  goodness  from  his  heart, 
As  might  engage  a  harder  churl  than  me 
To  serve  him  still. — ^And  then  his  sister  too ; 
A  noble  dame,  who  should  have  been  a  queen: 
The  meanest  of  her  hinds,  at  her  command. 
Had  fought  like  lions  for  her,  and  the  poor. 
E'en  o'er  their  bread  of  poverty,  had  bless'd  her— 
She  would  have  grieved  if  I  had  left  my  lord. 

Jer.  Comes  she  along  with  him  ? 

Man.  No,  he  departed  all  unknown  to  her, 
Meaning  to  keep  conceal'd  his  secret  route ; 
But  well  I  knew  it  would  afflict  her  much, 
And  therefore  left  a  little  nameless  billet. 
Which  after  our  departure,  as  I  guess,. 
Would  fall  into  her  hands,  and  tell  her  aU. 
What  could  I  do  ?  O  'tis  a  noble  lady ! 
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Jer,  Ail  this  is  strange — Bomething  disturbs  his 
mind- 
Belike  lie  is  in  lore. 

Man,  No,  Jerome,  no. 

Once  on  a  time  I  served  a  noble  master, 
Those  youth  was  blasted  with  untoward  love. 
And  be  with  hope,  and  fear,  and  jealousy 
For  ever  toss'd,  led  an  unquiet  life  ; 
Yet,  when  unruffled  by  the  passing  fit. 
His  pale  wan  face  such  gentle  sadness  wore 
As  moved  a  kindly  heart  tp  pity  him. 
Bat  Monfort,  even  in  his  calmest  hour, 
Still  bears  that  gloomy  sternness  in  his  eye 
Which  powerfully  repels  all  sympathy. 

0  no .'  good  Jerome,  no ;  it  is  not  love. 

Jer.  Hear  I  not  horses  trampling  at  the  gate  ? 

{LUtening,) 
He  b  arrived — stay  thou — ^I  had  forgot— 
A  plague  upon*t !  my  head  is  so  confused — 

1  will  return  i'  th*  instant  to  receive  him. 

[Exit  hastily. 
{A  great  bustle  without.    Exit  Manuel  with 
lighti,  and  returns  again,  lighting   in  De 
MoirroAT,  at  if  jutt  alighted  from  his  jour- 
ney.) 
Man,  Your  ancient  host,  my  lord,  receives  you 
gladly, 
Aod  your  apartment  will  be  soon  prepared. 
DeMon.  »Tis  well. 

Man,  Where  shall  I  place  the  chest  you  gave  in 
charge  ? 
So  please  you,  say  my  lord. 
DeMon.  (throwing  himse^  into  a  chair.)  Wher- 
e'er thou  wilt 
Man.  I  would  not  move  that  luggage  till  you 
came.  (Pointing  to  certain  things.) 

De  Mon.  Move  what  thou  wilt,  and  trouble  me 

no  more. 
(Manuel,  with  the  assistance  of  other  Servants, 
sets  about  putting  the  things  in  order,  and  De 
Monfort  remains  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  pos- 
twe.) 

Eoler  JsaoMB,  bearing  wine,  &c.  on  a  salver.  As  he 
approaches  Db  Monfoht,  Manvbl  pulls  him  by  the 
sleeve. 

Man.  {aside  to  Jerome.)  No,  do  not  now;  he 

will  not  be  disturbU 
Jer.  What,  not  to  bid  him  welcome  to  my  house. 
And  offer  some  refreshment  ? 

Man.  No,  good  Jerome. 

Softly  a  little  while :  I  prithee  do. 
(Jerome  walks  s(tftly  on  tiptoes,  till  he  gets  behind 
De  Monfort,  then  peeping  on  one  side  to  see  his 
face,) 
Jer.  (aside  to  Manuel.)  Ah,  Manuel,  what  an 
alter'd  man  is  here ! 
His  eyes  are  hollow,  and  his  cheeks  are  pale- 
He  left  this  house  a  comely  gentleman. 
De  Mon.  Who  whispers  there  ? 
Man.  Tis  your  old  landlord,  sir. 

Jer.  I  joy  to  see  you  here — ^I  crave  your  pardon— 

I  fear  I  do  intrude. — 
J)e  Mon.  No,  my  kind  host,  I  am  obliged  to  thee. 
Jer.  How  fares  it  with  your  honour  ? 
DeAfon.  Well  enough. 


Jer.  Here  is  a  little  of  the  favourite  wine 
That  you  were  wont  to  praise.    Pray  honour  me. 

{FUls  a  glass.) 

De  Mon.  (qfter  drinking.)  I  thank  you,  Jerome, 
'tis  delicious. 

Jer.  Ay,  my  dear  wife  did  ever  make  it  so. 

De  Mon.  And  how  does  she  ? 

Jer.  Alas,  my  lord !  she's  dead. 

De  Mon.  Well,  then  she  is  at  rest 

Jer.  How  well,  my  lord  ? 

De  Mon.  Is  she  not  with  the  dead,  the  quiet  dead. 
Where  all  is  peace  ?  Not  e'en  the  impious  wretch. 
Who  tears  the  coffin  from  its  earthly  vault. 
And  strews  the  mouldering  ashes  to  the  wind. 
Can  break  their  rest. 

Jer.  Wo's  me !    I  thought  you  would  have- 
grieved  for  her. 
She  was  a  kindly  soul !  Before  she  died. 
When  pining  sickness  bent  her  cheerless  head. 
She  set  my  house  in  order — 
And  but  the  morning  ere  she  breathed  her  last. 
Bade  roe  preserve  some  flaskets  of  this  wine. 
That  should  the  Lord  De  Monfort  come  again 
His  cup  might  sparkle  ^11.    (De  Monfort  walks 

across  the  stage,  and  wipes  his  eyes.) 
Indeed  I  fear  I  have  distress'd  you,  sir  { 
I  surely  thought  you  would  be  grieved  for  her. 

De  Mon.  (taking  Jerome's  hand.)    I  am,  my 
friend.    How  long  has  she  been  dead  ? 

Jer.  Two  sad  long  years. 

De  Mon.  Would  she  were  living  still  t 

I  was  too  troublesome,  too  heedless  of  her. 

Jer.  0  no  *  she  loved  to  serve  you. 

(Loud  knocking  without.) 

De  Mon.  What  fool  comes  here,  at  such  untimely 
hours. 
To  make  this  cursed  noise  ?  (To  Manuel.)  Go  to 
the  gate.  [Exit  Manuel. 

All  sober  citizens  are  gone  to  bed ; 
It  is  some  drunkards  on  their  nightly  rounds. 
Who  mean  it  but  in  sport 

Jer,  1  hear  unusual  voices— here  they  come. 

Re-enter  Manxhu.,  showing  In  Count  FRBssao.and  his 
Lady,  with  a  mask  in  her  hand. 

Freb.  (running  to  ewJbrace  De  Mon.)  My  dear- 
est Monfort !  most  unlook'd  for  pleasure  ! 
Do  I  indeed  embrace  thee  here  again  ? 
I  saw  thy  servant  standing  by  the  gate. 
His  face  recall'd,  and  learnt  the  joyful  tidings. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  here  ! 

De  Mon.  I  thank  thee,  Freberg,  for  this  friendly 
visit. 
And  this  fair  lady  too.  (Bowing  to  the  lady.) 

Lady,  I  fear,  my  lord. 

We  do  intrude  at  an  untimely  hour : 
But  now,  returning  from  a  midnight  mask. 
My  husband  did  insist  that  we  should  enter. 

Freb.  No,  say  not  so  ;  no  hour  untimely  call. 
Which  doth  together  bring  long  absent  friends. 
Dear  Monfort,  why  hast  thou  so  slyly  play'd. 
To  come  upon  us  thus  so  suddenly  } 

De  Mon.  O !  many  varied  thoughts  do  cross  our 
brain. 
Which  touch  the  will,  but  leave  the    memory 
trackless ; 
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And  yet  a  stnnge  compounded  motive  make, 
Wherefore  a  man  should  bend  his  evening  walk 
To  th'  east  or  west,  the  forest  or  the  field. 
Is  it  not  often  so  ? 

Freb.  I  ask  no  more,  happy  to  see  you  here 
From  any  motive.    There  is  one  behind, 
Whose  presence  would  have  been  a  double  bliss  t 
Ah !  how  is  she  ?    The  noble  Jane  De  MonforL 

De  Mon,  (confuud.)  She  is— I  have— I  left  my 
sister  well. 

Lady,  (to  Freberg.)  My  Freberg,  you  are  heed- 
less of  respect: 
You  surely  mean  to  say  the  Lady  Jane. 

JFVeb.  Respect !  no,  madam  {  princess,  empress, 
queen, 
Could  not  denote  a  creature  so  exalted 
As  this  plain  appellation  doth. 
The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort. 

Lady,  (turning from  him  diipleased  to  Mon,)  You 
are  fatigued,  my  lord ;  you  want  repose ; 
Say,  should  we  not  retire  ? 

Freb,  Ha !  is  it  so  ? 

My  friend,  your  fiice  is  pale,  have  you  been  ill  ? 

De  Mon,  No,  Freberg,. no ;  I  ithink  I  have  been 
well. 

Freb,  (shaking  his  head.)  I  fear  thou  hast  not, 
Monfort — Let  it  pass. 
WeHl  re-establish  thee :  we'll  banish  pain. 
I  will  collect  some  rare,  some  cheerful  friends. 
And  we  shall  spend  together  glorious  hours, 
That  gods  might  envy.    Little  time  so  spent 
Doth  far  outvalue  all  our  life  beside. 
This  is  indeed  our  life,  our  waking  life. 
The  rest  dull  breathing  sleep. 

De  Mon.  Thus,  it  is  true,  from  the  sad  years  of 
life 
We  sometimes  do  short  hours,  yea,  minutes  strike, 
Keen,  blissful,  bright,  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
Which,  through  the  dreary  gloom  of  time  overpast. 
Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  waste. 
But  few  they  are,  as  fewv  the  heaven-fired  souls 
Whose  magic  power  creates  them.     Bless'd  art 

thou. 
If,  in  the  ample  circle  of  thy  friends, 
Thou  canst  but  boast  a  few. 

Freb.   Judge  for  thyself:    in  truth   I    do  not 
boast. 
There  is  amongst  my  friends,  my  later  friends, 
A  most  accomplish 'd  stranger :  new  to  Amberg ; 
But  just  arrived,  and  will  ere  long  depart 
I  met  him  in  Franconia  two  years  since. 
He  is  so  full  of  pleasant  anecdote. 
So  rich,  so  gay,  so  poignant  is  his  wit. 
Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks. 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice  peeps 
Ere  night  seems  well  begun. 

De  Mon.  How  is  he  callM  f 

Freb.  I  will  surprise  thee  with  a  welcome  face: 
I  will  not  tell  the  now. 

Lady,  (to  Mon.)  I  have,  my  k)rd,  a  small  request 
to  make. 
And  must  not  be  denied.    I  too  may  boast 
Of  some  good  friends,  and  beauteous  country- 
women: 
To-monow  night  I  open  wide  my  doors 
TO  all  the  fair  and  gay:  beneath  my  roof 


Music,  and  dance,  and  revelry  shall  reign ; 
I  pray  you  come  and  grace  it  with  your  presence. 
De  Mon,  You  honour  me  too  inuch  to  be  denied. 
Lady.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  in  return  for  this. 
We  shall  withdraw,  and  leave  yon  to  repose. 
Freb.  Must  it  be  so  ?  Good  night— sweet  skep 
to  thee !  ( To  De  Monfort) 

De  Mon.  (To  Freb.)  Good  night.   (To  Lady.) 

Good  night,  iair  lady. 
Lady.  ^  Farewell ! 

[ExEUHT  Frebeig  and  Lady. 
De  Mon.  (to  Jer.)  I  thought  Count  Frebcig  had 

been  now  in  France. 
Jer.  He  meant  to  go,  as  I  have  been  infoim'd. 
De  Mon.  Well,  well,  prepare  my  bed;  I  wUl  to 
rest  [Exit  Jerome. 

De  Mon.  (aside.)  I  know  not  how  it  is, my  heart 
stands  back. 
And  meets  not  this  man's  love. — Friends !  rarest 

friends ! 
Rather  than  share  his  undisceming  praise 
With  every  table  wit,  and  bookform'd  sage. 
And  paltry  poet  puling  to  the  moon, 
I'd  court  from  him  proscription,  yea,  abuse. 
And  think  it  proud  distinction.  [Exit. 

SCEITE    II. — A    SMALL    APABTJfENT      DT     JEROME^ 
HOUSE  ;  A  TABLE  AND  B&EAKFA8T  SET  OUT. 

Enter  De  Monfoet,  followed    by  Mamttsl,  and  setf 
himself  down  by  the  table,  with  a  cheerful  face. 

De  Mon.  Manuel^  this  morning's  sun    shines 
pleasantly : 
These  old  apartments  too  are  light  and  cheerful 
Our  landlord's  kindness  has  revived  me  much ; 
He  serves  as  though  he  loved  me.    This  pure  air 
Braces  the  listless  nerves,  and  warms  the  blood; 
I  feel  in -freedom  here. 

(Filling  a  cup  of  coffee ^  and  drinking.) 

Man.  Ah !  sure,  my  lord, 

No  air  is  purer  than  the  air  at  home. 

De  Mon.  Here  can  I  wander  wifli  assured  steps, 
Nor  dread,  at  every  winding  of  the  path, 
Lest  an  abhorred  serpent  cross  my  way, 
To  move —  (Stofj^ing  tkort.) 

Man.  What  sajrs  your  honoux  ? 
There  are  no  serpents  in  our  pleasant  fields. 

De  Mon.  Thtnk'st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  ia 
the  world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod. 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them  ? 
There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune's  sun. 
And  sting  the  soul — ^Ay,  till  its  healthful  frame 
Is  changed  to  secret,  festering,  sore  disease, 
So  deadly  is  the  wound. 

Man.  Heaven  guard  your  honour  from  such  honid 
scath ! 
They  are  but  rare,  I  hope  ? 

De  Mon.  (shaking his  head.)  We  mark  the  hollow 
eye,  the  wasted  frame. 
The  gait  disturb'd  of  wealthy  honourM  men. 
But  do  not  know  the  cause. 

Man.  Tis  very  true.    God  keep  you  well,  my 
lord! 

De  Mon.  I  tfatnk  thee,  Manuel,  I  tm  voy  well* 
I  shall  be  gay  too,  by  the  setting  sun. 
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I  go  to  rerel  it  'with  sprightly  dames. 
And  driTe  the  night  away. 

{Filling  another  cup,  and  drinking.) 

Mm.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  honour  gay. 

Ik  Man.  And  thou  too  shalt  be  gay.    There, 
honest  Manuel, 
M  these  broad  pieces  in  thy  leathern  purse, 
Aod  tike  at  night  a  cheerful  jovial  glass. 
Bere  is  one  too,  for  Bremer :  he  loves  wine  { 
Aod  one  for  Jaques :  be  joyful  all  together. 

Enter  SamvAMT. 
Sir.  My  lord,  I  met  e'en  now,  a  short  way  off, 
Toor  countryman,  the  Marquis. Rezenvelt 
DtMon.  {starting  from  his  scat,  and  letting  the 
Clip  fall  from  his  hand.)     Who,  say'st 
thou? 
&r.  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  an*  please  you. 
Be  Man.  Thou  liest — it  is  not  so— it  is  impos- 
sible ! 
&r.  I  saw  him  with  these  eyes,  plain  as  your- 
self. 
Le  Mm.  Fool !  'tis  some  passing  stranger  thou 
hast  seen, 
Aid  with  a  hideous  likeness  been  deceived. 
Ser.  No  other  stranger  could  deceive  my  sight. 
•Df  Man.  {dashing  his  clenched  hand  violently 
upon  the  taJble,  and  overturning   every 
thing.)    Heaven  blast  thy  sight !  it  lights 
on  nothing  good. 
Ser.  I  surely  thought  no  harm  to  look  upon  him. 
Ik  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  still  insist  ?  Him  must 
it  be? 
^  it  so  please  thee  well  ?    (Servant  endeavours 

to  speak,)  Hold  thy  damn*d  tongue ! 
fijbeaven  I'll  kill  thee!  {Going  furiously  up  to 
him.) 
Ifiw.  (in  a  soothing  voice.)  Nay,  harm  him  not, 
my  lord ;  he  speaks  the  truth ; 
Pn  met  his  groom,  who  told  me  certainly 
^  lord  is  here.    I  should  have  told  you  so, 
^  thought,  perhaps,  it    might    displease  your 
honour. 
Ik  Man.    {becoming    all  at    once    calm,  and 
turning  sternly  to  Manuel.)    And  how 
darest  thou  think  it  would  displease  me  ? 
Wbt  is*t  to  me  who  leaves  or  enters  Amberg  ? 
But  it  displeases  me,  yea,  even  to  frenzy, 
^k*t  every  idle  fool  must  hither  come, 
To  break  my  leisure  with  the  paltry  tidings 
Of  all  the  cursed  things  he  stares  upon. 
(Servant  attempts  to  speak^De  Monfort  stamps 
wUh  his  foot.) 
^hkt  thine  ill-favour*d  visage  from  my  sight. 
Aid  ipeak  of  it  no  more.  [Exit  Servant 

Aad  go  thou  too ;  I  choose  to  be  alone. 

[Exit  Manuel. 
(De  Monfort  goes  to  the  door  by  which  they  went 
out ;  opens  it  and  looks.) 
^  is  be  gone  indeed  ?  yes,  he  is  gone. 
{Goes  to  the  opposite  door,  opens  it,  and  looks : 
then  gives  loose  to  all  the  fury  of  gesture  and 
walks  19  and  down  in  great  agitation,) 
It  is  too  much :  by  heaven  it  is  too  much ! 
Be  haunts  me— stings  me — like  a  devil  haunts- 
Bell  make  a  raving  maniac  of  mc — ^Villain ! 


The  air  wherein  thou  draw'st  thy  fulsome  breath 
Is  poison  to  me — Oceans  shall  divide  us  !  (Patiset.) 
But  no ;  thou  think'st  I  fear  thee,  cursed  reptile ; 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  damned  thought 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  curdle  at  thy  sight, 
I'll  stay  and  face  thee  still. 

{Knocking  at  the  chamber  door.) 
Ha  !  who  knocks  there  ? 
Freb.  {without.)  It  is  thy  friend,  De  Monfort 
DeMon.  {opening  the  door.)  Enter,  then. 

Enter  Frebbko. 
Freb.  {taking  his  hand  kindly.)  How  art  thou 
now  ?  How  hast  thou  past  the  night  ? 
Has  kindly  sleep  refresh'd  thee  ? 
DeMon,  Yes,  I  have  lost  an  hour  or  two  in 
sleep, 
And  so  should  be  refresh'd. 

Freb.  And  art  thou  not  ? 

Thy  looks  speak  not  of  rest    Thou  art  disturb'd. 
DeMon.  No,  somewhat  ruffled  from  a  foolish 
cause, 
Which  soon  will  pass  away. 
Freb.  {shaking  his  head.)  Ah  no,  De  Monfort ! 
something  in  thy  face 
Tells  me  another  tale.     Then  wrong  me  not 
If  any  secret  grief  distract  thy  soul. 
Here  am  1  all  devoted  to  thy  love: 
Open  thy  heart  to  me.    What  troubles  thee  ? 
De  Mon.  I  have  no  grief:  distress  me  not,  my 

friend. 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not  call  me  so,    Wert  thou  my 
friend, 
Wouldst  thou  not  open  all  thine  inmost  soul. 
And  bid  me  share  its  every  consciousness  ? 
De  Mon.  Freberg,  thou  know'st  not  man ;  not 
nature's  man, 
But  only  him  who,  in  smooth  studied  works 
Of  polish'd  sages,  shines  deceitfully 
In  all  the  splendid  foppery  of  virtue. 
That  man  was  never  bom  whose  secret  soul. 
With  all  its  motley  treasure  of  dark  thoughts,    . 
Foul  fantasies,  vain  musings,  and  wild  dreams. 
Was  ever  open'd  to  another  scan. 
Away,  away  !  it  is  delusion  all. 
Freb.  Well,  be  reserved    then;   perhaps    I'm 

wrong. 
De  Mon.  How  goes  the  hour  ? 
Freb.  Tis  early  still ;  a  long  day  lies  before  us ; 
Let  us  enjoy  it     Come  along  with  me  ; 
I'll  introduce  you  to  my  pleasant  friend. 
De  Mon.  Your  pleasant  friend  ? 
Freb.  Yes,  him  of  whom  I  spake. 

{Taking  his  hand.) 
There  is  no  good  I  would  not  share  with  thee  ; 
And  this  man's  company,  to  minds  like  thine, 
Is  the  best  banquet  feast  I  could  bestow. 
But  I  will  speak  in  mystery  no  more  ; 
It  is  thy  townsman,  noble  Rezenvelt 
(De  Mon.  pullS  his  hand  hastily  from  Freberg, 
and  shrinks  back.) 
Ha !    what  is  this  ?     Art    thou  pain-stricken, 

Monfort  ? 
Nay,  on  my  life,  thou  rather  seem'st  offended: 
Does  it  displease  thee  that  I  call  him  friend  ? 
De  Mon,  No,  all  men  are  thy  friends. 
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fVeft.  No,  say  not  all  men.    But  thou  art  oflTend- 
ed. 
I  see  it  well.    I  thought  to  do  thee  pleasure. 
But  if  his  presence  is  not  welcome  here, 
He  shall  not  join  our  company  to-day. 
De  Mm,  What  dost  thou  mean  to  say  ?  What  is*t 
to  me 
Whether  I  meet  with  such  a  thing  as  Rezenvelt 
To-day,  to-morrow,  every  day,  or  never  ? 
JFV«6.  In  truth,  I  thought  you  had  been  well  with 
him. 
He  praised  you  much. 
De  Man.  I  thank  him  for  his  praise— Come,  let 
us  move  s 
This  chamber  is  confined  and  airless  grown. 

{Starting.) 
I  hear  a  stranger's  voice  ! 
'    JVe6.  Tis  Rezenvelt, 

Let  him  be  told  that  we  are  gone  abroad. 
De  Man,  {proudly.)  No !  let  him  enter.    Who 
waits  there  ?    Ho  !  Manuel ! 

Enter  Manuel. 
What  stranger  speaks  below  ? 

Man.  The  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

I  have  not  told  him  that  you  are  within. 
De  Mon.  {angrily.).  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

not }  Let  him  ascend. 
(A  long  pause.    De  Monfort  walking  vp  and 
down  with  a  quick  pace.) 

Enter  Rizsicvblt,  and  runs  freely  up  to  De  Monfort. 
Rez.  {to  DeMon.)  My  noble  marquis,  welcome  ! 
De  Mon,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Rez.  {to  Freb.)  My  gentle  friend,  well  met 

Abroad  so  early  ? 
Freb.  It  is  indeed  an  early  hour  for  me. 
How  suits  thy  last  night's  revel  on  thy  spirits  ? 

Rez.  0,  light  as  ever.    On  my  way  to  you. 
E'en  now,  I  learnt  De  Monfort  was  arrived, 
And  tum'd  my  steps  aside ;  so  here  I  am. 

{Bowing  gayly  to  De  Monfort) 
De  Mon.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  you  do  me  too  much 
honour.  (Proudly.) 

Rez.  Nay,  say  not  so ;  not  too  much  honour, 
surely. 
Unless,  indeed,  'tis  more  than  pleases  3rou. 
DeMon.  {confused.)  Having  no  previous  notice 
of  your  coming, 
I  look'd  not  for  it. 
Rez.  Ay,  true  indeed;  when  I  approach  you 
next, 
I'll  send  a  herald  to  proclaim  my  coming, 
And  bow  to  you  by  sound  of  trumpet,  marquis. 
De  Mon.  {to  Freb.  turning  haughtily  from  Re- 
zenvelt with  effected  indifference.)  How 
does  your  cheerful  friend,  that  good  old 
man  ? 
Freh.  M^  cheerful  friend?  I  know  not  whom 

you  mean. 
De  Mon.  Count  Waterlan. 
Frd).  I  know  not  one  so  named. 
De  Mon.  {very  confused.)  0  pardon  me — ^it  was 

at  B&le  I  knew  him. 
Freb,  You  have  not  yet  inquired  for    honest 
Reisdale. 
I  met  him  as  I  came,  and  mention'd  you. 


He  seem'd  amazed ;  and  lain  he  wonld  have  fount 
What  cause  procured  us  so  much  happiness. 
He  questioned  hard,  and  hardly  would  believe, 
I  could  not  satisfy  hb  strong  desire. 
Rez.  And    know  you    not  what    brings   De 

Monfort  here  ? 
Freb.  Truly,  I  do  not 
Rez.  0  !  'tis  love  of  me. 

I  have  but  two  short  days  in  Amberg  been. 
And  here  with  postman's  speed  he  follows  me, 
Finding  his  home  so  dull  and  tiresome  grown. 
Freb,  {to  De  Mon.)  Is  Rezenvelt  so  sadly  missM 
with  you  ? 
Your  town  so  changed  ? 

De  Mon.  Not  altogether  so ; 

Some  witlings  and  jest-mongers  still  remain 
For  fools  to  laugh  at 

Rez.  But  he  laughs  not,  and  therefore  he  is  wise. 
For  ever  frowns  on  them  with  sullen  brow 
Contemptuous ;  therefore  he  is  very  wise. 
Nay,  daily  frets  his  most  refined  soul 
With  their  poor  folly,  to  its  inmost  core ; 
Therefore  he  is  most  eminently  wise. 

Freb.  Fy,  Rezenvelt !  you  are  too  early  gay. 
Such  spirits  rise  but  with  the  evening  glass: 
They  suit  not  placid  mom. 
(2V>  De  Monfort,  who,  <tfter  walking  impalie^lii 
up  and  down,  comes  close  to  his  ear,  and  lap 
hold  of  his  arm,) 

What  would  you, Monfort? 
De  Mon.  Nothing— what  isH  o'clock  ? 
No,  no— I  had  forgot— tis  early  still. 

{Turns  away  again.] 
Freb.  {to  Rez.)  Waltser  informs  me  that  yw 
have  agreed 
To  read  his  verses  o'er,  and  tell  the  trufli. 
It  is  a  dangerous  task. 

Rez,  Yet  I'll  be  honest: 

I  can  but  lose  his  favour  and  a  feast 
(Whilst  they  speak,  De  Monfort  walks  vp  ind 
down  impatiently  and  irresolute  f  at  last  pidls 
the  bdl  violently.) 

Enter  SsmvAMT. 

De  Mon,  (to  Ser.)  What  dost  thou  want } 

Ser.  I  thought  your  honour  rung. 

De  Mon.  I  have  forgot — stay ;  are  my  bon« 
saddled  ? 

Ser.  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  would  not  ride 
to-day. 
After  so  long  a  journey. 

De  Mon.  (impatiently.)  Well — 'tis  good. 
Begone  !  I  want  thee  not  [Exit  Servant 

Rez.   (smiling  significantly.)  I  humbly  crare 
your  pardon,  gentle  marquis. 
It  grieves  me  tiiat  I  cannot  stay  with  you, 
And  make  my  visit  of  a  friendly  length. 
I  trust  your  goodness  will  excuse  me  now; 
Another  time  I  shall  be  less  unkind. 
(To  Freberg.)  Will  you  not  go  with  me  ? 

Freib.  Excuse  me,  Monfort,  I'll  return  again. 

[Exeunt  Rezenvelt  and  Freberg. 

De  Mon.  (alone,  tossing  his  arms  distractedly) 
Hell  hath  no  greater  torment  for  th'  accursed 
Than  this  man's  presence  gives — 
Abhorred  fiend !  he  hath  a  pleasure  too. 
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A  damned  pleasure  in  the  pain  he  gives  ! 

0 !  the  side  glance  of  that  detested  eye  ! 

That  conscious  smile  .'  that  full  insulting  Up  !      • 

It  touches  every  nerve ;  it  makes  me  mad. 

What,  does  it  please  thee  ?  Dost  thou  woo  my  hate  ? 

Hate  Shalt  thou  have !  detennined,  deadly  hate, 

Which  shall  awake  no  smile.    Malignant  villain  ! 

Tl^  venom  of  thy  mind  is  rank  and  devilish. 

And  thin  the  film  that  hides  it. 

Thy  hateful  visage  ever  spoke  thy  worth  t 

I  loathed  thee  when  a  boy. 

That  men  should  be  besotted  with  him  thus ! 

Asd  Freberg  likewise  so  bewitched  is. 

That,  like  at  hireling  flatterer,  at  his  heels 

He  meanly  paces,  offering  brutish  praise. 

0 .'  I  could  curse  him  too !  [Exrr. 


ACT  II. 

SCENS  L — A  VERY  SPLENDID  APASTMEICT  Kf  COUNT 
FREBEBO'S  HOUSE,  TANCIFULLY  DECORATED.  A 
WIDE  FOLDING  DOOR  OPENED,  SHOWS  ANOTHER 
MAGNIFICENT  BOOM  LICHTCD  UP  TO  RECEIVE 
COMPANY. 

£mer  through  the  folding  doors  the  Count  and  Countes£, 
richly  dressed. 

Frdt.  (looking  round,)  In  truth,  I  like  those 
decorations  well : 
They  suit  those  lofty  walls.     And  here,  my  love. 
The  gay  profusion  of  a  woman's  fancy 
Is  well  display'd.    Noble  simplicity 
Becomes  us  less,  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
Than  gaudy  show. 

lady.  Is  it  not  noble  then  ?  (He  shakes  his  head,) 
I  thought  it  so ; 
And  as  I  know  you  love  simplicity, 
I  did  intend  it  should  be  simple  too. 

Freb.  Be  satisfied,  t  pray ;  we  want  to-night 
A  cheerful  banquet-house,  and  not  a  temple. 
How  runs  the  hour  ? 

Lady.  It  is  not  late,  but  soon  we  shall  be  roused 
With  the  loud  entry  of  our  frolick  guests. 

Enter  a  PAoa,  richly  dressed. 

Page,  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall, 
Who  hegs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Lady.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  ? 

Page.  No,  far  tmlike  to  them  ;  it  is  a  stranger. 

Lady.  How  looks  her  countenance  ? 

Page,  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrink  at  first  in  awe  ;  but  when  she  smiled. 
For  80  she  did  to  see  me  thus  abash'd, 
Methonght  I  could  have  tompass'd  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

l^y.  Is  she  jromig  or  old  ? 

Page.  Neither,  if  right  I  guess  ;  but  she  is  fair  : 
for  time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he  too  had  been  awed. 

I^.  The  foolish  stripling  ! 

She  has  bewitchM  thee.    Is  she  large  in  stature  ? 

Page.  So  stately  and  so  graceful  in  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic ; 
But  en  a  near  approach  I  found  in  truth, 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  si/e. 

£«dy.  What  U  her  garb  ? 

Page,  I  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  it. 
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She  is  not  decked  in  any  gallant  trim, 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moves. 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  wavmg  fold. 
As  1  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy  ; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Freb,  (starting  from  his  sea/,  vihert  he  has  been 
sitting  during  the  conversation  between 
the  lAdy  and  the  Pzgi6.)  It  is  an  apparition 
be  has  seen. 
Or  it  is  Jane  De  Monfort  [Exrr,  hastily. 

Lady,  (displeased,)  No )  such  description  surely 
suits  not  her. 
Did  she  inquire  for  me  ? 
Page,  She  ask'd  to  see  the  lady  of  Count  Freberg. 
Lady,  Peiiiaps  it  is  not  she — I  fear  it  is — 
Ha  !  here  they  come.    H^  has  but  guess'd  too  well. 

Enter  FasBRRe,  leading  in  Jans  Ds  Momfort. 

Freb,  (presenting  her  to  Lady.)  Here,  madam, 
welcome  a  most  worthy  guest 

Lady.  Madam,  a  thousand  welcomes !  Pardon 
me; 
I  could  not  guess  who  honoured  me  so  far  j 
I  should  not  else  have  waited  coldly  here. 

ione.  I    thank  you  for  this  welcome,  gentle 
cotmtess; 
But  take  those  kind  excuses  back  again  ; 
I  am  a  bold  intruder  on  this  hour. 
And  am  entitled  to  no  ceremony. 
I  came  in  quest  of  a  dear  truant  friend. 
But  Freberg  has  informed  me — 
(To  Freberg.)  And  he  is  well,  you  say  ? 

Freb.  Yes,  well,  but  joyless. 

Jane,  It  is  the  usual  temper  of  his  mind ; 
It  opens  not,  but  with  the  thrilling  touch 
Of  some  strong  heart-string  o'  the  sudden  press'd. 

Freb,  It  may  be  so,  I*ve  known  him  otherwise  t 
He  is  suspicious  grown. 

Jitme.  Not  so.  Count  Freberg,  Monfort  is  too 
noble. 
Say  rather,  that  he  is  a  man  in  grief. 
Wearing  at  times  a  strange  and  scowling  eye ; 
And  thou,  less  generous  than  beseems  a  friend. 
Hast  thought  too  hardly  of  him. 

Freb.  (bowing  with  great  respect.)  So  will  I 
say; 
1*11  own  nor  word  nor  will,  that  can  ofiTend  you. 

Lady.  De  Monfort  is  engaged  to  grace  our  feast ; 
Eire  long  you'll  see  him  here. 

Jane.  1  thank  you  truly,  but  this  homely  dress 
Suits  not  the  splendour  of  such  scenes  as  these. 

Freb.  (pointing  to  her  dress,)  Such  artless  and 
majestic  elegance. 
So  exquisitely  just,  so  nobly  simple, 
Will  make  the  gorgeous  blush. 

Jane,  (smiling.)  Nay,  nay,  be  more  consistent, 
courteous  knight. 
And  do  not  praise  a  plain  and  simple  guise 
With  such  profusion  of  unsimple  words. 
I  cannot  join  your  company  to  night. 

Lady,  Not  stoy  to  see  your  brother  ? 

Jane.  Therefore  it  is  I  would  not,  jjcntlc  hostess? 
Here  will  he  find  all  that  can  woo  the  he  u  t 
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To  J07  and  sweet  forgetfulneis  of  pain ; 
The  sight  of  me  would  wake  his  feeling  mind 
To  other  thoughts.    I  am  no  doting  mistress  ; 
No  fond,  distracted  wife,  who  must  forthwith 
Rush  to  his  aims  and  weep.    I  am  his  sister : 
The  eldest  daughter  of  his  father's  house: 
Calm  and  unwearied  is  my  love  for  him  $ 
And  having  found  him,  patiently  1*11  wait. 
Nor  gr^t  him  in  the  hour  of  social  joy. 
To  dash  his  mirth  with  tears. — 
The  night  wears  on  ;  permit  me  to  withdraw. 
fV«6.  Nay,  do  not,  do  not  injure  us  so  far ! 
Disguise  thyself,  and  join  our  friendly  train. 
Jane.  You  wear  not  masks  to  night 
Lady.  We  wear  not  masks,  but  you  may  be  con- 
ceal'd 
Behind  the  double  foldings  of  a  yell. 
Jane,  (after  paueing  to  contider.)  In  truth,  I 
feel  a  little  so  inclined. 
Methinks  unknown,  I  e'en  might  speak  to  him. 
And  gently  prove  the  temper  of  his  mind ; 
But  for  the  means  I  must  become  your  debtor. 

(To  Lady.) 
Lady.  Who  waits  ?  {Enter  her  Woman.)  Attend 
this  lady  to  my  wardrobe. 
And  do  what  she  commands  you. 

[ExsuNT  Jane  asid  Waiting-woman. 
Dreb.  {looking  after  Jane,  as  ehe  goeg  out,  with 
admiration.)  0 !  what  a  soul  she  bears ! 
see  how  she  steps ! 
Naught  but  the  native  dignity  of  worth 
E'er  taught  the  moving  form  such  noble  grace. 

Lady.  Such  lofty  mien,  and  high  assumed  gait 
I've  seen  ere  now,  and  men  have  call'd  it  pride. 
FrA.  No,  'faith !   thou  never  didst,  but  oft 
indeed 
The  paltry  imitation  thou  hast  seen. 
{Looking  at  her.)  How  hang  those  trappings  on 

thy  motley  gown  ? 
They  seem  like  garlands  on  a  May-day  queen. 
Which  hinds  have  dress'd  in  sport 

(Lady  turns  away  displeased.) 
FrA.  Nay,  do  not  frown  $  I  spoke  it  but  in  haste : 
For  thou  art  lovely  still  in  every  garb. 
But  see,  the  guests  assemble. 

Enter  groups  of  well-dressed  people,  who  pay  their 
compliments  to  Fhbbuu}  and  his  Ladt  ;  and  followed 
by  her,  pass  Into  the  Inner  apartment,  where  more 
eompany  appear  assembling,  as  if  tqr  another  entry. 

Freb.  {who  remains  on  the  front  qf  the  stage 
with  a  friend  or  two.)  How  loud  the  hum 
of  this  gay-meeting  crowd ! 
rris  like  a  bee-swarm  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Music  will  quell  the  sound.    Who  waits  without  ? 
Music  strike  up. 
{Music,  and  when  it  ceases,  enter  from  the  inner 
apartment  Rezenvelt,  with  several  gentlemen, 
all  richly  dressed.) 
Freb.  {to  those  just  entered.)  What,  lively  gal- 
,  lants,  quit  the  field  so  soon  ?■ 
Are  there  no  beauties  in  that  moving  crowd 
To  fix  your  fancy  ? 

Rez.  Ay,  marry,  are  there  !  men  of  every  fancy 
May  in  that  moving  crowd  some  fair  one  find. 
To  suit  their  taste,  though  whimsical  and  strange. 


As  ever  fimcy  own'd. 
Beauty  of  every  cast  and  shade  is  there, 
From  the  perfection  of  a  faultless  form, 
Down  to  the  common,  brown,  unnoted  maid. 
Who  looks  but  pretty  in  her  Sunday  gown. 

1st  Gent.  There  is,  indeed,  a  gay  wietj. 

Rez.  And  if  the  liberality  of  nature 
SufSces  not,  there's  store  of  grafted  chaims. 
Blending  in  one  the  sweets  of  many  plants, 
So  obstinately,  strangely  opposite. 
As  would  have  well  defied  all  other  art 
But  female  cultivation.    Aged  youth. 
With  borrow'd  locks  in  rosy  chaplets  bound. 
Clothes  her  dim  eye,  paich'd  lips,  and  skimij 

cheek 
In  most  unlovely  softness : 
And  youthful  age,  with  fat,  round,  trackless  ftce. 
The  downcast  look  of  contemplation  deep 
Most  pensively  assumes. 
Is  it  not  even  so  ?    The  native  prude. 
With  forced  laugh,  and  merriment  uncouth. 
Plays  off  the  wild  coquet's  successful  channs 
With  most  unskilful  pains ;  and  the  coquet. 
In  temporary  crust  of  cold  reserve. 
Fixes  her  studied  looks  upon  the  ground 
Forbiddingly  demure. 

Frtb.  Fy !  thou  art  too  severe. 

Rez.  Say,  rather,  gentle. 

I'  faith !  the  very  dwar&  attempt  to  chaim 
With  lofty  airs  of  puny  majesty ; 
Whilst  potent  damsels  of  a  portly  make. 
Totter  like  nurselings,  and  demand  the  aid 
Of  gentle  sympathy. 

From  all  those  divers  modes  of  dire  assault. 
He  owns  a  heart  of  hardest  adamant. 
Who  shall  escape  to  night 

Freb.   {to  De  Mon.  who  has  entered  daring 
Rezenvelt's  speech,  and  heard  thegrttted 
partqfU.)    Ha,ha,ha,ha! 
How  pleasantly  he  gives  his  wit  the  rein. 
Yet  guides  its  wild  career ! 

(De  Mon.  it  fOMf) 

Rez.  {smiling  archly.)  What,  think  yon,  Fre- 
berg,  the  same  powerful  spell 
Of  transformation  reigns  o'er  all  to  night? 
Or  that  De  Monfort  is  a  woman  tum'd. 
So  widely  from  his  native  self  to  swerve. 
As  grace  my  folly  with  a  smile  of  his  ? 

De  Mon,  Nay,  think  not,  Rezenvelt,  there  is  10 
smile 
I  can  bestow  on  thee.    There  it  a  smile, 
A  smile  of  nature  too,  which  I  can  spare, 
And  yet,  pertiaps,  thou  wilt  not  thank  me  for  it. 
( amiles  conteK^tueudif.) 

Rez.  Not  thank  thee !  It  were  surely  most  aft- 
grateful 
No  thanks  to  pay  for,  nobly  giving  me 
What,  well  we  see,  has  cost  thee  so  much  palo. 
For  nature  hath  her  smiles  of  birth  more  pamfiil 
Than  bitterest  execrations. 

fVe6.  These  idle  words  will  lead   us  to  di>* 
quiet: 
Forbear,  forbear,  my  friends  !  Go,  Rezenvelt, 
Accept  the  challenge  of  those  lovely  dames. 
Who  through  the  portal  come  with  bolder  st^ 
To  claim  your  notice. 
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Enter  m  group  of  LAona  from  the  other  ftpanment,  who 
wwXk  alowlj  across  the  bottom  of  the  sta^e,  and  raturn 
to  it  agalik  Rbs.  diniga  up  hia  ahoulden,  as  if  unwil' 
Ungtoso. 

lit  QmU,  {to  Rez.)  Belaid  in  sable  veil  a  lady 
comes, 
Whose  noble  ait  doth  challenge  fancy's  skill 
To  suit  it  with  a  countenance  as  goodly. 

{Pointing  to  Jane  De  Mon.  who  now  enter$  in  a 
thick  black  veU.) 

Rez,  Yes,  this  way  lies  attraction.    {To  Freb.) 
With  permission,        {going  up  to  Jane.) 
fux  lady,  though  within  that  envious  shroud 
Tour  beauty  deigns  not  to  enlighten  us. 
We  bid  yon.  wekome,  and  our  beauties  here 
Vmi  wekome  you  the  more  for  such  concealment 
With  the  permission  of  our  noble  host — 

{Toking  her  hand,  and  leading  her  to  the  front 
^thettage,) 

Jane,  {to  Freb.)  Pardon  me  this  presumption, 
courteous  sirt 
I  flnis  appear,  {pointing  to  her  veil,)  not  careless 

of  respect 
Unto  the  generous  lady  of  the  feast. 
Beoeath  this  veil  no  beauty  shrouded  is. 
That,  now,  or  pain  or  pleasure  can  bestow. 
Within  the  friendly  cover  of  its  shade 
I  only  wish,  unknown,  again  to  see 
One  who,  alas  !  is  heedless  of  my  pain. 

Jk  Mon.  Yes,  it  is  ever  thus.    Undo  that  veil, 
And  give  thy  countenance  to  the  cheerful  light. 
Men  now  all  soft,  and  female  beauty  scorn. 
And  mock  the  gentle  cares  which  aim  to  please. 
It  if  most  damnable !  undo  thy  veil. 
And  think  of  him  no  more. 

Jane,  I  know  it  well,  even  to  a  proverb  grown, 
li  lovers'  faith,  and  I  had  borne  such  slight  x 
But  he,  who  has,  alas !  forsaken  me. 
Was  the  companion  of  my  early  days, 
My  cradle's  mate,  mine  infiuit  play  fellow. 
Witfaffl  our  opening  minds,  with  riper  years. 
Hie  love  of  praise  and  generous  virtue  sprung: 
rhroogh  varied  life  our  pride,  our  joys  were  one ; 
it  the  same  tale  we  wept  t  he  is  my  brother. 

De  Mon.  And  he  forsook  thee  ?— No,  I  dare  not 
curse  him  I 
€j  heart  upbraids  me  with  a  crime  like  his. 

Jane,  Ah !  do  not  thus  distress  a  feeling  heart 
All  listers  are  not  to  the  soul  entwined 
With  equal  bans ;  thine  has  not  watch'd  for  thee. 
Wept  for  thee,  cheer'd  thee,  shared  thy  weal  and 

wo. 
As  I  have  done  for  him. 

Be  Mm.  {eagerly.)  Ah !  has  she  not  ? 
By  heaven  !  the  sum  of  all  thy  kindly  deeds 
Were  but  as  chaff  poised  against  massy  gold. 
Compared  to  that  which  I  do  owe  her  love. 

0  pardon  me !  I  mean  not  to  offend — 

1  am  too  warm — but  she  of  whom  I  speak 
la  the  dear  sister  of  ray  earliest  love ; 

In  noble,  virtuous  worth  to  none  a  second : 
And  though  behind  those  sable  folds  were  hid 
As  fair  a  face  as  ever  woman  own^d, 
Still  would  I  say  she  is  as  fair  as  thou. 
How  oft  amidst  the  beauty-blazing  throng, 


I've  proudly  to  th'  inquiring  stranger  told 
Her  name  and  lineage !  yet  within  her  house, 
The  virgin  mother  of  an  orphan  race 
Her  dying  parents  left,  this  noble  woman 
Did,  like  a  Roman  matron,  proudly  sit. 
Despising  all  the  blandishments  of  love  $ 
Whilst  many  a  youth  his  hopeless  love  conceal'd, 
O,  humbly  distant,  woo'd  her  like  a  queen. 
Forgive,  I  pray  you !  0  forgive  this  boasting ! 
In  faith  !  I  mean  you  no  discourtesy. 
Jane.  {Off  her  guard,  in  a  tqft  natural  tone  qf 

voice.)  O  no  !  nor  do  me  any. 
De  Man.  What  voice  speaks  now  ?  Withdraw, 
withdraw  this  shade ! 
For  if  thy  face  bear  semblance  to  thy  voice, 
111  fall  and  worship  thee.    Pray !  pray  undo ! 
(Pttte  forth  hie  hand  eagerly  to  snatch  away  the 
veil,  whilst  she  shrinks  back,  and  Rezenvelt 
steps  betroeen  to  prevent  him.) 
Rez.  Stand  offt  no  hand  shall  lift  this  sacred 

veil. 
DeMon.  What,  dost  thou  think  DeMonfort&ll'b 
so  low. 
That  there  may  live  a  man  beneath  heaven's  roof. 
Who  dares  to  say,  he  shall  not  ? 
Rez.  He  lives  who  dares  to  say- 
Jane.  {throwingbackherveil,muchalamed,ana 

rushes  between  them.)  Forbear,  forbear ! 
(Rezenvelt,  very  much  struck,  steps  back  respect" 
fully,  and  makes  her  a  low  bow.  De  Monfort 
stands  for  a  while  motionless,  gazing  upon  her, 
till  she,  looking  expressively  to  him,  extends 
her  arms,  and  he,  rushing  into  them,  bursts  into 
tears.  Fiebergseems  very  much  pleased.  The 
company  then  advancing  from  the  inner  apart" 
ment,  gather  about  them,  and  the  Scene  closes.) 

ScEirS  II. — ^DB  MONFO&T'ft  APAmTMENTS 

Enter  Da  Momfobt,  with  a  disordered  air,  and  his  hand 
pressed  upon  his  forehead,  followed  bjr  Janb. 

De  Mon.  No  more,  my  sister,  urge  me  not  again  t 
My  secret  troubles  cannot  be  reveal 'd. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils :  I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane.  What,  must  I,  like  a  distant  humble  friend. 
Observe  thy  restless  eye,  and  gait  disturb'd. 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep  ?  0  no !  De  Monfort ! 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  intrusted  friend  I  still  shall  l>e. 

De  Mon,  Ah,  Jane,  forbear !  I  cannot  e'en  to 
thee. 

Jane,  Then,  fy  upon  it !  fy  upon  it,  Monfort ! 
There  was  a  time  when  e'en  with  murder  stain 'd. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
Could  e'er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous. 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  it  me. 

De  Men.  So  would  I  now— but  ask  of  this  no 
more. 
All  other  trouble  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  had  disclosed  to  thee.    I  pray  thee  spare  me ; 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane.  Then  secret  let  it  be  ;  I  urge  no  farther. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes, 
So  sadly  orphan'd,  side  by  side  we  stood, 
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Like    two  joim^  trees,  whose  boughs  in  early 

strength 
Screen  the  weak  saplings  of  the  rising  grove. 
And  brave  the  storm  together — 
I  have  so  long,  as  if  by  nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  remained. 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.    Forgive  me,  Monfbrt. 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee  : 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps  ; 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know: 
This  is  mine  office  now :  I  ask  no  more. 
JDe  Mon.  Q  Jane !  thou  dost  constrain  me  with 

thy  love ! 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee  . 
^    Jane,  Thou  shalt  not  tell  me.    Nay,  I'll  stop  mine 

ears. 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  aifection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.    Let  it  pass,  my 

brother. 
V\\  stay  by  thee ;  111  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee : 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art, 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies  ; 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  again  ; 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night, 
When  th'  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Hold  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  press'd 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed. 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 
J)e  Mon.  It  will  not  pass  away :  'twill  haunt  me 

still. 
Jane*  Ah !  s^y  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee 

too; 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary. 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it 

De  Mon.  Thou  most  generous  woipan ! 

Why  dp  I  treat  thee  thus  ?  It  should  not  be — 
And  yet  I  cannot— O  that  cursed  villain ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 
Jane,  What  say'st   thou,  Monfort?    0!  what 

words  are  these  ? 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I,  do  beseech  thee  speak  ! 
(He  shaket  his  head,  and  turns  from  her;  she 
f of  lowing  him.) 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  infant  days  ; 
By  kindred  living  ties,  ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  i'  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I-  do  conjure  thee  speak ! 
(He  waves  her  off  with  his  hand,  and  covers  his 
'    face  with  the  other,  still  turning  from  her.) 
Ha !  wilt  thou  not  ? 
(Assuming  dignity.)  Then,  if   affection,  most 

unwearied  love. 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee. 
(He  throws  himself  into  a  chair,  greatly  agi' 
tated.) 
J^  Monfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 


Here  I  entreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees. 

(KjueiiMg.) 
Alas !  my  brother ! 
(De  Monfort  starts  up,  and  catching  her  in  kit 
arms,  raises  her  up,  then  placing  her  i»  the 
chair  kneels  at  her  feet.) 
De  Mon.  Thus  let  him  kneel  who  should  tb' 
abased  be. 
And  at  thine  honour'd  feet  confession  make. 
I'll  tell  thee  all — ^but,  O  !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  bums. 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  own — 
A  passipn  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch. 
A  place  of  torment ;  and  the  light  of  day. 
With  the  gay  intercourse  of  social  man, 
Feel  like  the  oppressive  airless  pestilence. 

0  Jane !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 

Jane.  Say  not  so  i 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentie  brother. 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pangs 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon.  A  lover,  say'st  thou  ? 

No,  it  is  hate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate ! 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  from  kindred 

peace, 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  home. 
To  be  a  sullen 'wanderer  on  the  earth, 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accursed. 

Jane.  De  Monfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  frightfol, 
terrible ! 
What  being,  by  th'  Almighty  Father  form'd. 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake. 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow  ? 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wrath  clench'd 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  nutes 
To  work  thy  ruin.    Strive  with  it,  ray  brother  I 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  from  thy  breast : 
'TIS  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart : 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

De  Mon.  It  will  not  part  (His  hand  on  bis 
breast.) 

I've  lodged  it  here  too  long : 
With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling,  touch ; 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane.  Who  didst  thou  say  ? 

De  Mon.  O !  that  detested  Rezenvelt ; 
E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  reverse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitch'd  his  ready  pledge. 
And  frown'd  defiance.    As  we  onward  pass'd 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veil'd 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  Jiving  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment. 
To  those,  by  forMine  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  his  paltry  self.    When,  low  in  fortune. 
He  look'd  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men. 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  boles. 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
Th'  impotent  bite  of  some  balf-trodd«D  womi. 
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I  could  eodore  it  But  when  boaouri  came. 
And  weaKb  and  new-got  titles  fed  hit  pride ; 
Whilst  flattering  knaves  did  trumpet  forth  his 

praise. 
And  grovelling  idiots  grinnM  applauses  on  him ; 
0 .'  then  I  could  no  longer  ^^ufier  it ! 
It  drove  me  frantic. — What !  what  would  I  give ! 
What  would  I  give  to  crush  the  bloated  toad, 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him  ! 

Jane.  And  would  thy  hatred  crush  the  very  man 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  ta'en  ? 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  .^  O !  this  is  horrible ! 

De  Mon.  Ha !  thou  bast  heard  it,  then  ?  From  all 
thjB  world. 
But  most  of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 

Jane,  I  heard  a  aecret  whisper,  and  resolved 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
Didst  thou  receive  my  letter  ? 

De  Mon.  I  did !  I  did !  twas  that  which  drove 
me  hither. 
I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thme  eye  again. 

Jane.  Alas !  that,  tempted  by  a  sister's  tears, 
I  ever  left  thy  house !  These  few  past  months. 
These  absent  months,  have  brought  us  all  this  wo. 
Had  I  remain  *d  with  thee  it  had  not  been. 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  you  thus. 
You  dared  him  to  the  field ;  both  bravely  fought ; 
He,  more  adroit,  disarm *d  you ;  courteously 
Return  *d  (he  forfeit  sword,  which,  so  retumM, 
You  did  refuse  to  use  against  him  more ; 
And  then,  as  says  report,  you  parted  friends. 

De  Mon.  When  he  disarmed  this  cursed,  this 
worthless  hand 
Of  its  most  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spared 
From  devilish  pride,  which  now  derives  a  bliss 
In  seeing  me  thus  fetter*d,  shamed,  subjected 
With  the  vile  favour  of  his  poor  forbearance ; 
Whilst  he  securely  sits  with  gibing  brow, 
And  basely  bates  me  like  a  muzzled  cur 
Who  cannot  turn  again. — 
Until  that  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell. 
Which  bums  within  my  breast    Heaven's  light-^ 
nings  blast  him ! 

Jane.  O  this  is  horrible !  Forbear,  forbear ! 
Lest  Heaven's  vengeance  light  upon  thy  bead. 
For  this  most  impious  wish. 

De  Mon.  Then  let  it  light 

Torments  more  fell  than  I  have  felt  already 
It  cannot  send.    To  be  annihilated. 
What  all  men  shrink  from  ;  to  be  dust,  be  notliing. 
Were  bliss  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  am  ! 

Jane.  O !  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
ful words  ? 

De  Mon.  (raising  hi*  hands  to  heaven.)  Let  me 
but  once  upon  his  ruin  look. 
Then  close  mine  eyes  for  ever  ! 

Jane  in  great  di$tre$8,  itaggers  back,  and  m/>- 
ports  herie^  upun  the  side  scene.    De  Mon. 
alarmedy  runs  up  to    her  with    a   sqftened 
voice,) 
Ha!  how  is  this  ?  thou'rt  ill ;  thou'rt  very  pale. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  Alas,  alas ! 
I  meant  not  to  distress  thee.— O  my  sister ! 

Jane,  {shaking  her  head.)  I  cannot  speak  to  thee. 


De  Mon.  I  have  kill'd  thee. 

Turn,  turn  thee  not  away !  look  on  me  still 
O !  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sister  $ 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

Jane.  Thou  too,  De  Monfort, 

In  better  days,  wert  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

De  Mon.  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  my- 
self. 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  I  give. 
O  ourse  that  villain  !  that  detested  villain ! 
He  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life : 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane.  I've  held  my  warfare  through  a  troubled 
world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
And  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wert  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  passion  tears  me  from  my  heart. 
Blasting  thy  worth. — I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

De  Mon.  (affectionately.)  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Jane.  Call  up  thy  noble  spirit ; 

Rou<te  all  the  generous  energy  of  virtue ; 
And  with  the  strength  of  heaven-endued  man, 
Repel  the  hideous  foe.    Be  great ;  be  valiant 
O,  if  thou  couldst !  e'en  shrouded  as  thou  art 
In  all  the  sad  infirmities  of  nature. 
What  a  most  noble  creature  wouldst  thou  be ! 

De  Mon.  Ay,  if  I  could ;  alas !  alas !  I  cannot 

Jane.  Thou  canst,  thou  mayst,  thou  wilt 
We  shall  not  part  till  I  have  tum'd  thy  soul. 

Enter  Makusl. 
De  Mon*   Ha!   some  one  enters.    Wherefore 

comest  thou  here  ? 
Man.  Count  Freberg  waits  your  leisure. 
De  Mon.  {angriiy,)  Be  gone,  be  gone  !  F  cannot 
see  him  now.  [Exrr  Manuel. 

Jane.  Come  to  my  closet ;  free  from  all  intrusion, 
I'll  school  thee  there  t  and  thou  again  shalt  be 
My  willing  pupil,  and  my  generous  friend, 
The  noble  Monfort  I  have  loved  so  long. 
And  must  not,  will  not  lose. 
De  Mon,  Do  as  thou  wilt ;  I  will  not  grieve  thee  • 
more.  [Exxvirr., 


ACT  IIL 


SCEKE  I.— COUIITESS  FBCBCRO's  DRESSIlfO-BOOH. 

Enter  the  Cotmrsss  dispirited  and  out  of  humour,  and: 
throws  herself  into  a  chair:  enter,  bj  the  opposite  side,. 
Thbbxsa. 

Titer.  Madam,  I  am  afraid  you  are  unwell : 
What  is  the  matter  ?  does  your  head  ache  ? 

Lady,  (peevishiy.)  No, 

'Tis  not  my  head :  concern  thyself  no  more 
With  what  concerns  not  thee. 

Ther.  Go  you  abroad  to-night  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  thinkest  thou  I'll  stay  and  fret  at 
home  ? 

Ther.  Then  please  to  say  what  you  would  choose 
to  wear: — 
One  of  your  newest  robes  f 

Lady.  I  hate  them  all. 

Ther,  Surely  that  purple  scarf  became  jrou  well. 
With  all  those  wreaths  of  richly  hanging  flowers. 
2r2 
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Did  I  not  overhear  them  say,  last  night, 
As  from  the  erowded  ball-room  ladies  past. 
How  gay  and  handsome,  in  hei  costly  dress, 
The  Countess  Fieberg  look'd  f 

Lady,  Didst  thon  overhear  it  ? 

Ther.  I  did,  and  more  than  this. 

Lady,  Well,  all  are  not  so  greatly  prejudiced ; 
All  do  not  think  me  like  a  May-day  queen, 
Which  peasants  deck  in  sport 

Ther.  And  who  said  this  ? 

Lady,   {putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.) 
E'en  my  good  lord,  Theresa. 

Ther,  He  said  it  bnt  in  jest    He  loves  you  well. 

Lady,  I  know  as  well  as  thou  he  loves  me  well. 
But  what  of  that !  he  takes  in  me  no  pride  t 
Elsewhere  his  praise  and  admiration  go, 
And  Jane  De  Monfbrt  is  not  mortal  woman. 

Ther,  The  wondrous  character  this  lady  bears 
For  worth  and  excellence:  from  early  youth 
The  friend  and  mother  of  her  younger  sisters, 
Now  greatly  married,  as  I  have  been  told. 
From  hek*  most  prudent  care,  may  well  excuse 
The  admiration  of  so  good  a  man 
As  my  good  master  is.    And  then,  dear  madam, 
1  must  confess,  when  I  myself  did  hear 
How  she  was  come  through  the  rough  winter's 

storm. 
To  seek  and  comfort  an  unhappy  brother. 
My  heart  beat  kindly  to  her. 

Lady,  Ay,  ay,  there  is  a  charm  in  this  I  find : 
But  wherefore  may  she  not  have  come  as  well 
Through  wintry  storms  to  seek  a  lover,  too  ? 

Ther,  No,  jnadam,  no,  I  could  not  think  of  this. 

Lady,  That  would  reduce  her  in  your  eyes,  may- 
hap. 
To  woman's  level. — ^Now  I  see  my  vengeance ! 
I'll  tell  it  round  that  she  is  hither  come. 
Under  pretence  of  finding  out  De  Monfort, 
To  meet  with  Rezenvelt    When  Freberg  hears  it, 
'Twill  hel]^,  I  ween,  to  break^his  magic  charm. 

T%er,  And  say  what  is  not,  madam  ? 

Lady,  How  canst  thou  know  that  I  shall  say 
what  is  not  ? 
TiB  like  enough  I  shall  but  speak  the  truth. 

Ther,  Ah  no !  there  is~ 

Lady,  Well,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 

(Freberg's  voice  it  heard  toithout.    After  hesi- 
tating.) 
I  will  not  see  him  now.  [Exit. 

Enter  Fbbbbko  by  the  opposite  side,  passing  on  hastily. 
Ther.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  fear  you  are  in  haste. 
Yet  must  I  crave  that  you  will  give  to  me 
The  books  my  lady  mentioned  to  you :  she 
Has  charged  me  to  remind  you. 
Freb.  I'm  in  haste.  {Passing  on.) 

Ther.  Pray  you,  my  lord:  your  countess  wants 
them  much ; 
rhe  Lady  Jane  De  Monfort  ask'd  them  of  her. 
Freb.  {returning  instantly.)  Are  they  for  her  f 
I  knew  not  this  before. 
^  will,  then,  search  them  out  immediately. 
There  is  naught  good  or  precious  in  my  keeping. 
That  is  not  dearly  honour'd  by  her  use. 
Ther.  My  lord,  what  would  your  gentle  countess 
say 


If  she  o'erheard  her  own  request  neglected. 
Until  supported  by  a  name  more  potent  f 
Freb.  Think'ttt  thou  she  is  a  fool,  my  good  The- 
resa, 
Vainly  to  please  herself  with  childish  thoughts 
Of  matching  what  is  matchless — ^Jane  De  Monfiart? 
Think'st  thou  she  is  a  fool,  and  cannot  see. 
That  love  and  admiration  often  thrive 
Though  far  apart  f 

Re-enter  Ladt,  with  great  violence. 

Lady.  I  am  a  fool,  not  to  have  seen  full  well, 
That  thy  best  pleasure  in  o'errating  so 
This  lofty  stranger  is  to  humble  me, 
And  cast  a  darkening  shadow  o'er  my  head. 
Ay,  wherefore  dost  thou  stare  upon  me  thus 
Art  thou  ashamed  that  I  have  thus  surprised  thee  ? 
Well  mayst  thou  be  so ! 

Freb,  True ;  thou  rightly  say's! 

Well  may  I  be  ashamed  t  not  for  the  praise 
Which  I  have  ever  openly  bestowed 
On  Monfort's  noble  sister ;  but  that  thus, 
Like  a  poor,  mean,  and  jealous  Ibtcner, 
She  should  be  found,  who  is  Count  Freberg's  wife. 

Lady,  0, 1  am  lost  and  ruin'd !  hated,  scom'd ! 
{Pretending  to  fatnt.) 

Freb,  Alas,  I've  been  too  rough ! 

( Taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it  tenderly.) 
My  gentle  love  I  my  own,  my  only  love  ! 
See,  she  revives  again.    How  art  thou,  love  ? 
Support  her  to  her  chamber,  good  Theresa, 
I'll  sit  and  watch  by  her.    I've  been  too  rough. 
[ExsuNT  Lady,  supported  by  Freb.  and  Ther. 

Scene  U. — de  moitfobt  DncovEEED  srrmro  wr  a 

TABLE  nSADZNO.  AFTER  ▲  LITTLE  TOOt,  HE  LAYS 
DOWN  HIS  BOOK,  AND  CONTINUES  IN  A  TBOUOBT- 
FUL  P06TUKE. 

Enter  to  him  Janb  Db  MoNPoar. 
Jane,  Thanks,  gentle  brother— 

{Pointing  to  the  boot) 
Thy  willing  mind  has  rightly  been  employ'd; 
Did  pot  thy  heart  warm  at  the  lair  display 
Of  peace  and  concord,  and  forgiving  love  f 
De  Men,  I  know  resentment  may  to  love  be 
tum'd; 
Though  keen  and  lasting,  into  love  as  strong: 
And  fiercest  rivals  in  th'  ensanguin'd  field 
Have  cast  their  brandish'd  weapons  to  the  grouad; 
Joining  their  mailed  breasts  in  close  embrace, 
With  generous  impulse  fired.    I  know  right  well 
The  darkest,  fellest  wrongs  have  been  forgiven 
Seventy  times  o'er  from  blessed  heavenly  love: 
I've  heard  of  things  like  these;  I've  heard  sod 

wept 
But  what  is  this  to  me  ? 

Jane,  All,  all,  my  brother ! 

It  bids  thee  too  that  noble  precept  learn. 
To  love  thine  enemy. 
De  Mon,  Th'  uplifted  stroke  that  would  a  wretch 
destroy. 
Gorged  with  my  richest  spoil,  stain'd  with  my 

blood, 
I  would  arrest,  and  ciy, «  Hold !  hold !  have  mer» 

cy." 
But  when  the  man  most  adverse  to  my  natnie 
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Wbo  eVn  from  childhood  h&th,  with  rode  maleYO- 

knce, 
Withheld  the  fur  respect  all  paid  beside, 
Turoing  my  very  praise  into  derision  t    > 
Who  galls  and  presses  me  where'er  I  go, 
Woald  claim  the  generous  feelings  of  my  heart, 
Nature  herself  doth  lift  her  voice  alond. 
And  cries,  •«  It  is  hnpossible !" 

Jane,  [shaking  her  head,) — ^Ah,  Monfort,  Mon- 
fort! 

De  Man.  I  can  forgire  th*  envenomed  reptile's 
sting. 
But  bate  his  loathsome  self. 

Jane.  And  canst  thou  do  no  more  for  love  of 
heaven  f 

De  Man,  /Has  !  I  cannot  now  so  school  my  mind 
As  holy  men  hare  taught,  nor  search  it  truly  t 
Bat  this,  my  Jane,  I'll  do  for  love  of  thee : 
And  more  it  is  than  crowns  could  win  me  to. 
Or  any  power  but  thine.    111  see  the  man. 
Th'  indignant  risings  of  abhorrent  nattire ; 
The  stem  contraction  of  my  scowling  brows. 
That,  like  the  plant  whose  closing  leaves  do  shrink 
At  hostile  touch,  still  knit  at  his  approach ; 
The  crooked  curving  lip,  by  instinct  taught. 
In  imitation  of  disgustfol  things. 
To  pout  and  swell,  I  strictly  will  repress ; 
And  meet  him  with  a  tamed  countenance. 
E'en  as  a  townsman,  who  would  live  at  peace, 
And  pay  him  the  respect  his  station  claims. 
Ill  crave  his  pardon  too  for  all  offence 
My  dark  and  wayward  temper  may  have  done. 
Nay  more,  I  will  confess  myself  his  debtor 
For  the  forbearance  I  have  cursed  so  oft  t 
Life  spared  by  him,  more  horrid  than  the  grave 
With  all  its  dark  corruption  !  This  I'll  do. 
Will  it  suffice  thee  f  More  than  this  I  cannot 

Jane.  No  more  than  this  do  I  require  of  thee 
In  outward  act,  though  in  thy  heart,  my  friend, 
I  hoped  a  better  change,  and  still  will  hope. 
I  told  thee  Freberg  had  proposed  a  meeting. 

De  Man.  1  know  it  well. 

isae.  And  Rezenvelt  consents. 

He  meets  you  here ;  so  far  he  shows  respect 

DeMon.  WeU,  let  it  be;  the  sooner  past  the 
better. 

Jane.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for,  in  truth, 
He  has  proposed  for  it  an  early  hour, 
lis  almost  near  his  time ;  I  came  to  tell  yon. 

De  Man.  What,  comes  he  here  so  soon  ?  shame 
on  his  speed ! 
It  is  not  decent  thus  to  rush  upon  me. 
He  toves  the  secret  pleasure  he  will  feel 
To  see  me  thus  subdued. 

Jane.  O  say  not  so  !  he  comes  with  heart  sincere. 

De  Man.  Could  we  not  meet  elsewhere  ?  fitom 
home — i'  the  fields, 
Where  other  men — must  I  alone  receive  him  ? 
Where  is  your  agent,  Freberg,  and  his  friends, 
That  I  must  meet  him  here  ? 

(  Walk*  up  and  down  very  much  disturbed.) 
Now  didst  thou  say  ? — how  goes  the  hour  ? — e'en 

now! 
I  would  some  other  friend  were  first  arrived. 

Jane,  See,  to  thy  wish  come  Freberg  and  his 


DeMon.  His  lady  too!  why  comes  he  not  alone? 
Must  all  the  world  stare  upon  our  meeting  ? 

Enter  Count  FansBo  and  his  Codktbss. 

Freb,  A  happy  morrow  to  my  noble  marquis 
And  his  most  noble  sister ! 

Jane.  Generous  Freberg, 

Your  face,  methinks,  forbodes  a  happy  mom. 
Open  and  cheerfuL    What  of  Rezenvelt  f 

Freb.  I  left  him  at  his  home,  prepared  to  follow : 
Hell  soon  appear.    (jPo  De  Monfort)    And  now, 

my  worthy  friend, 
Give  me  your  hsmd;  this  h^py  change  delights 
me. 

(De  Monfort  gives  him  hie  hand  coldly,  and  they 
walk  to  the  bottom  cf  the  stage  together  y  in 
earnest  discourse,  whilst  Jane  cmd  the  Countess 
remain  in  the  front.) 

Lady.  My  dearest  madam,  will  you  pardon  me  ? 
I  know  Count  Freberg's  business  with  De  Monfort, 
And  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  you. 
So  much  I  wish  the  honour  of  your  friendship ; 
For  he  retains  no  secret  from  mine  ear. 

Jane,  (archly.)  Knowing  your  prudence — ^You 
are  welcome,  madam  $ 
So  shall  Count  Freberg's  lady  ever  be. 

(De  Monfort  and  Freberg,  returning  toward  the 
front  qf  the  stage,  still  engaged  in  discourse.) 

Freb.  He  is  indeed  a  man,  within  whose  breast 
Firm  rectitude  and  honour  hold  their  seat. 
Though  unadorned  with  that  dignity 
Which  were  their  fittest  garb.    Now,  on  my  life ! 
I  know  no  traer  heart  than  Rezenvelt 

De  Mon.  Well,  Freberg,  well,  there  needs  not 
all  this  pains 
To  garnish  out  his  worth :  let  it  suffice ; 
I  am  resolved  I  will  respect  the  man. 
As  his  fair  station  and  repute  demand. 
Methinks  I  see  not  at  your  jolly  feasts 
The  youthful  knight,  who  sung  so  pleasantly. 

FrA.  A  pleasant  circumstance  detains  him 
hence; 
Pleasant  to  those  who  love  high  generous  deeds 
Above  the  middle  pitch  of  common  minds  { 
And,  though  I  have  been  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Yet  must  I  tell  it  thee. 
This  knight  is  near  akin  to  Rezenvelt, 
To  whom  an  old  relation,  short  while  dead, 
A  good  estate  bequeathed,  some  leagues  distant 
But  Rezenvelt,  now  rich  in  fortune's  store, 
Disdain'd  the  sordid  love  of  further  gain, 
And  generously  the  rich  bequest  resign'd 
To  this  young  man,  blood  of  the  same  degree 
To  the  deceased,  and  low  in  fortune's  gifts. 
Who  is  from  hence  to  take  possession  of  iti 
Was  it  not  nobly  done .' 

De  Mon.  Twas  right  and  honourable. 

This  rooming  is  oppressive,  warm,  and  heavy  t 
There  hangs  a  foggy  closeness  in  the  air ; 
Dost  thou  not  feel  it  ? 

jFV^.  O  no !  to  think  upon  a  generous  deed 
Expands  my  soul,  and  makes  me  lightly  breathe. 

DeMon.  Who  gives  the  feast  to-night?   His 
name  escapes  me. 
Yon  say  I  am  invited. 

Freb.  Old  Count  Waterlan. 
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In  honour  of  your  townsman'^  generous  gift 
He  spreads  the  board. 
De  Mon.  He  is  too  old  to  revel  with  the  gay. 
fVeb.  But  not  too  old  is  he  to  honour  virtue. 
I  shall  partake  of  it  with  open  soul ; 
For,  on  my  honest  faith,  of  living  men 
I  know  not  one,  for  talents,  honour,  worth. 
That  I  should  rank  superior  to  Rezenvelt 
De  Man.  How  virtuous  he  hath  been  in  three 

short  days  ! 
Freb.  Nay,  k)nger,  marquis ;  but  my  friendship 
rests 
Upon  the  good  report  of  other  men, 
And  that  has  told  me  much. 
(De  Monfort  aside,  going  tome  steps  hastily  from 
Freberg,  and  rending  his  cloak  with  agitation 
as  "he  goes.) 
Would  he  were  come !  by  heaven  I  would  he 

were! 
This  fool  besets  me  so. 

(Suddenly  correcting  himself,  and  joining  the 
Ladies,  wJio  have  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stage,  he  speaks  to  Countess   Freberg  with 
tweeted  cheerfulness.) 
The  sprightly  dames  of  Amberg  rise  by  times, 
Uutamish'd  with  the  vigils  of  the  night 
Lady.  Praise  us  not  rashly,  'tis  not  always  so. 
De  Mon.  He  does  not  rashly  praise  who  praises 
you; 
For  he  were  dull  indeed — 

Stopping  short,  as  if  Tie  heard  something.) 
Lady.  How  dull  indeed  ? 

De  Mon.  I  should  have  said-^It  has  escaped  me 
now — 
Listening  again,  as  ^  he  heard  something.) 
Jane,  {to  De  Mon.)  What,  hear  yon  aught  ? 
De  Mon.  (hastily.)  Tis  nothing. 

Lady,  (to  De  Mon.)  Nay,  do  not  let  me  lose  it 
so,  my  lord. 
Some  fair  one  has  bewitch'd  your  memory. 
And  robs  me  of  the  half-form 'd  compliment. 

Jane.  Half-utter'd  praise  is  to  the  curious  mind 
As  to  the  eye  half-veiled  beauty  is, 
More  precious  than  the  whole.    Pray  pardon  him. 
Some  one  approaches.  (Listening.) 

FrA.  No,  no,  it  is  a  servant  who  ascends ; 
He  will  not  come  so  soon. 
De  Mon.  (off  his  guard.)    *Tu  Rezenvelt  i    I 
heard  his  well-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase,  mounting  step  by  step. 
Freb.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  distant 
sound! 
I  heard  him  not 

(De  Monfort  looks  embarrassed,  and  is  silent.) 

Eater  RsasMVSLT 

(De  Monfort,  recovering    himself,  goes  up  to 
receive  Rezenvelt,  U'Ao  meets  him  with  a  cheer- 
ful  countenance.) 
De  Mon.  (to  Rez.)  I  am,  my  lord,  beholden  to 
you  greatly. 
This  ready  visit  makes  me  much  your  debtor. 
Rez.  Then  may  such  debts  between  us,  noble 
marquis, 
Be  oft  incurred,  and  often  paid  again  ! 
(To  Jane.)  Madam,  I  am  devoted  to  your  service, 


And  every  wish  of  yours  commands  my  will. 
(To  Countess.)  Lady,  good  morning.    (To  Freb.) 

Well,  my  gentle  friend. 
You  see  I  have  not  linger'd  long  behind. 
Freb.  No,  thou  art  sooner  than  I  lookM  for  tiiee. 
Rez.  A  willing  heart  adds  feather  to  the  heel. 
And  makes  the  clown  a  winged  Mercury. 
De  Mon.  Then  let  me  say,  that  with  a  gratefnl 
mind, 
I  do  receive  these  tokens  of  good  will ; 
And  must  regret,  that,  in  my  wayward  moods, 
I  have  too  oft  forgot  the  due  regard 
Your  rank  and  talents  claim. 

Rez,  No,  no,  De  Monfort, 

You  have  but  rightly  curb'd  a  wanton  spirit. 
Which  makes  me  too  neglectful  of  respect 
Let  us  be  friends,  and  think  of  this  no  more. 

Freb.  Ay,  let  it  rest  with  the  departed  shades 
Of  things  which  are  no  more ;  whilst  lovely  con- 
cord, 
Follow'd  by  friendship  sweet,  and  firm  esteem. 
Your  future  days  enrich.    O  heavenly  friendship ! 
Thou  dost  exalt  the  sluggish  souls  of  men. 
By  thee  conjoined,  to  great  and  glorious  deeds ; 
As  two  dark  clouds,  when  mix'd  in  middle  air. 
The  vivid  lightning's  flash,  and  roar  sublime. 
Talk  not  of  what  is  past,  but  future  love. 
De  Mon.  (with  dignity.)  No,  Freberg,  no,  it 
must  not  (To  Rezenvelt)  No,  my  lord, 
I  will  not  offer  you  a  hand  of  concord. 
And  poorly  hide  tlie  motives  which  constrain  me. 
I  would  that,  not  alone,  these  present  friends. 
But  every  soul  in  Amberg  were  assembled, 
That  I,  before  them  all,  might  here  declare 
I  owe  my  spared  life  to  your  forbearance. 
(Holding  out  his  hand.)  Take  this  from  one  who 

boasts  no  feeling  warmth. 
But  never  will  deceive. 
(Jane  smiles  vpon  De  Monfort  with  great  appro- 
bation, and  Rezenvelt  mm  t^  to  him  viA 
open  arms.) 
Rez.  Away  with  hands !  I'll  have  thee  to  my 
breast. 
Thou  art,  upon  my  faith,  a  noble  spirit ! 
DeMon.  (shrinking  back  from  him.)  Nzj,i[yvi 
please,  I  am  not  so  prepared— 
My  nature  is  of  temperature  too  cold— 
I   pray   you   pardon    me.     (Jane's    countoMd 

changes.) 
But  take  this  hand,  the  token  nf  respect ; 
The  token  of  a  will  inclined  to  concord; 
The  token  of  a  mind,  that  bears  within 
A  sense  impressive  of  the  debt  it  owes  yon : 
And  cursed  be  its  power,  unnerved  its  strengtii^ 
If  e'er  again  it  shall  be  lifted  up 
To  do  you  any  harm. 
Rez.  Well,  be    it  to,  Dt  Monfort,  I'm   coo- 
tented; 
I'll  take  thy  hand,  since  I  can  have  no  more. 
(Carelessly.)  I  take  of  worthy  men  whate'er  they 

give. 
Their  heart  I  gladly  take,  if  not,  their  hand ! 
If  that  too  is  withheld,  a  courteous  word. 
Or  the  civility  of  placid  looks : 
And,  if  e'en  these  ar«  too  great  favours  desm% 
'Faith,  I  can  set  me  down  contentedly 
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With  plain  and  bomelj  greeting,  or  **  God  tave 
ye!" 
Ik  Man,  {asides  ttarting  away  fnm  him  tome 
facet,) 
]fy  (be  good  light,  he  makes  a  jeit  of  it ! 
(Jane  atemt  greatly   dittretted^  and  Frebeig 

endeavows  to  cheer  her,) 
FrA,  {to  Jane.)  Cheer  up,  my  noble  friend ;  all 
will  go  well ; 
For  friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth.' 
Though  rooted  in  esteem's  deep  soil,  the  slow 
And  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Must  bring  it  to  perfection. 
{Tt  the  Countess.)  My  love,  the  morning,  now,  is 

&r  advanced; 
Our  friends  elsewhere  expect  us ;  take  your  leave. 
Lady,  {to  Jane.)  FareweU,  dear  madam,  till  the 

erening  hour. 
JVift.  {to  De  Mon.)  Good  day,  De  Monfort    ( To 

Jane.)    Most  devoutly  yours. 
Bez,  {to  Freb.)  Go  not  too  fast,  for  I  will  follow 
you.  [ExEUHT  Freberg  and  hie  Lady. 

{To  Jane.)  The  Lady  Jane  is  yet  a  stranger  here  : 
8be  might,  perhaps,  in  this  your  ancient  city 
Find  somewhat  worth  her  notice. 

Jane,  I  thank  you,  marquis,  I  am  inuch  engaged ; 
I  go  not  out  tonday. 

Rex,  Then  hn  ye  weU !  I  see  I  cannot  now 
Be  the  proud  man  who  shall  escort  you  forth. 
And  show  to  all  the  world  my  proudest  boast. 
The  notice  and  respect  of  Jane  De  Monfort 
Dt  Mom.  {aeide  in^atiently,)  He  says  fimweU, 

and  goes  not ! 
Jane,  {to  Rex.)  Yon  do  me  honour. 
Bex,  Madam,  adieu !  {To  Jane.)  Good  morning, 
noble  marquis.  [Exit. 

(Jane  and  De  Monfort  look  expressively  to  one 
another  withma  epeahtng^  and  then  Exxuvt 
eeverally,) 


ACT  IV. 


Scon  L— A  HAxx  on  ahte-chaioxb,  with  the 

TOLDIKO  DOORS  07  AH  HTKER  APAIlTMCirr  OPEH, 
WHICH  DI800VKBS  THK  OUXnS  USUTO  TROM  A 
BAHqUXT. 

Tkey  enter  and  pass  over  the  stage  and  EzivifT ;  and 
after  them  enter  Hsunvblt  and  FasBnae. 

Freb,  Alas,  my  Resenvelt ! 
I  vainly  hoped  the  hand  of  gentle  peace. 
From  this  ^y*B  reconciliation  sprung. 
These  mda  unseemly  jarrings  had  subdued  i 
But  I  have  mark'd,  e'en  at  the  social  board. 
Such  looks,  such  words,  such  tones,  such  untold 

things. 
Too  plainly  told,  twixt  you  and  Monfort  pass. 
That  I  must  now  despair. 
Tet  who  oould  think,  two  minds  so  much  refined. 
So  near  in  excellence,  should  be  removed, 
So  far  removed,  hi  generous  sympathy  ? 

Bez,  Ay,  fitr  removed  indeed ! 

Freb.  And  yet,  methought,  he  made  a  noble 
effort. 
And  with  a  manly  plainness  bravely  told 
The  galling  debt  he  owes  to  your  forbearance. 
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Rex.  *Faith !  so  he  did,  and  so  did  I  receive  it } 
When,  with  spread  aims,  and  heart  e*en  moved  to 

tears, 
I  frankly  proffered  him  a  friend's  embrace : 
An^,  I  declare,  had  he  as  such  received  it, 
I  from  that  very  moment  had  forborne 
All  opposition,  pride-provoking  jest, 
Contemning  carelessness,  and  all  offence ; 
And  had  caressM  him  as  a  worthy  hearty 
From  native  weakness  such  indulgence  claiming. 
But  since  he  proudly  thinks  that  cold  respect. 
The  formal  tokens  of  his  lordly  favour, 
So  precious  are,  that  I  would  sue  for  them 
As  fair  distinction  in  the  public  eye. 
Forgetting  former  wrongs,  I  spurn  it  all. 
And  but  that  I  do  bear  that  noble  woman. 
His  worthy,  his  incomparable  sister. 
Such  fix'd  profound  regard,  I  would  expose  him ; 
And  as  a  mighty  bull,  in  senseless  rage, 
Roused  at  the  baiter's  will,  with  wretched  rags 
Of  ire-provoking  scarlet,  chafes  and  bellows, 
I'd  make  him  at  small  cost  of  paltry  wit. 
With  all  his  deep  and  manly  Unities, 
The  scorn  and  laugh  of  fools. 

Freb,  For  heaven's  sake,  my  friend,  restrain 
your  wrath ! 
For  what  has  Monfort  done  of  wrong  to  you. 
Or  you  to  him,  bating  one  foolish  quarrel. 
Which  you  confess  from  slight  occasion  rose, 
That  in  your  breasts  such  dark  resentment  dwells. 
So  fix'd,  so  hopeless  ? 

Rex.  0 1  from  our  youth  he  has  distinguished  me 
With  every  mark  of  hatred  and  disgust 
For  e'en  in  boyish  sports  I  still  opposed 
His  proud  pretensions  to  pre-eminence ; 
Nor  would  I  to  his  ripen 'd  greatness  give 
That  fulsome  adulation  ot  applause 
A  senseless  crowd  bestow'd.    Though  poor  in  for^ 

tune, 
I  still  would  smile  at  vain  assuming  wealth : 
But  when  unk)ok'd-for  fate  on  me  bestow'd 
Riches  and  splendour  equal  to  his  own. 
Though  I,  in  truth,  despise  stich  poor  distinction. 
Feeling  inclined  to  be  at  peace  with  him, 
And  with  all  men  besides,  I  curb'd  my  spirit. 
And  sou^t  to  soothe  him.    Then,  with  spiteful 

rage. 
From  small  offence  he  rear'd  a  quarrel  with  me. 
And  dared  me  to  the  field.    The  rest  you  know 
In  short,  I  still  have  been  th'  opposing  rock. 
O'er  which  the  stream  of  his  o'erflowing  pride 
Hath  foam'd  and  fretted.    See'st  thou  how  it  is  ? 

JVe6.  Too  well  I  see,  and  warn  thee  to  beware. 
Such. streams  have  oft,  l^y  swelling  floods  sur- 
charged. 
Borne  down,  with  sudden  and  impetuous  force, 
The  yet  unshaken  stone  of  opposition, 
Which  had  for  ages  stopp'd  their  flowing  course. 
I  pray  thee,  friend,  beware. 

Rex.  Thou  canst  not  mean— he  will  not  murder 
me? 

FrA.  What  a  proud  heart,  with  such  dark  pas- 
sion toss'd, 
May,  in  the  anguish  of  its  thoughts,  conceive, 
I  will  not  dare  to  say. 

Rex.  Ha,  ha !  thou  know'st  him  not 
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Full  often  have  I  mark*d  it  in  his  youth, 
And  could  have  almost  loved  him  for  the  weak- 
ness: 
He*s  form'd  with  such  antipathy,  by  nature, 
To  all  infliction  of  corporeal  pain. 
To  wounding  life,  e'en  to  the  sight  of  blood. 
He  cannot  if  he  would. 

Freb.  Then  fy  upon  thee ! 

It  is  not  generous  to  provoke  him  thus. 
But  let  us  part :  we'll  talk  of  this  again. 
Something  approaches. — ^We  are  here  too  long. 

Rez,  Well,  then,  to-morrow  I'll  attend  your  call. 
Here  lies  my  way.    Good  night.  [Exit. 

Enter  Cohbad. 

Con,  Forgive,  I  pray,  my  lord,  a  stranger/s  bold- 
ness. 
I  have  presumed  to  wait  your  leisure  here. 
Though  at  so  late  an  hour. 

Freb.  But  who  art  thou  ? 

Con.  My  name  is  Conrad,  sir, 
A  humble  suitor  to  your  honour's  goodness. 
Who  is  the  more  imbolden'd  to  presume. 
In  that  De  Monfort's  brave  and  noble  marquis 
Is  so  much  famed  for  good  and  generous  deeds. 

JVeb.  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  the  man. 

Con,  Then,  pardon  me:  I  thought  I  could  not 
err  J, 
That  mien  so  dignified,  that  piercing  eye 
Assured  me  it  was  he. 

Freb,  My  name  is  not  De  Monfort,  courteous 
stranger; 
But  if  you  have  a  favour  to  request, 
I  may,  with  him,  perhaps,  befriend  your  suit. 

Con,  I  thank  your  honour,  but  I  have  a  friend 
Who  will  commend  me  to  De  Monfort's  favour  i 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt  has  known  me  long, 
Who,  says  report,  will  soon  become  his  brother. 

Frib,  If  thou  wouldst  seek  thy  ruin  from  De 
Monfort, 
The  name  of  Rezenvelt  employ,  and  prosper ; 
But,  if  aught  good,  use  any  name  but  his. 

Con,  How  may  this  be  ? 

Frib,  I  cannot  now  explain. 

Early  to-morrow  call  upon  Count  Freberg ; 
So  am  I  call'd,  each  burgher  knows  my  house, 
And  there  instruct  me  how  to  do  you  service. 
Good-night  [Exit. 

Con.  {aione,)  Well,  this  mistake  may  be  of  ser- 
vice tome: 
And  yet  my  business  I  will  not  unfold 
To  this  mild,  ready,  promise-making  courtier ; 
I've  been  by  such  too  oft  deceived  already. 
But  if  such  violent  enmity  exists 
Between  De  Monfort  and  this  Rezenvelt, 
Hell  prove  my  advocate  by  opposition. 
For  if  De  Monfort  would  reject  my  suit. 
Being  the  man  whom  Rezenvelt  esteems. 
Being  the  man  he  hates,  a  cord  as  strong. 
Will  he  not  favour  me  ?  I'll  think  of  this.    [Exit. 

SOENS  U. — A  LOWEB  APAHTMEIIT  UX  JEBOMX'ft 
HOUSE,  WITH  A  WIDE,  FOLOIIIO  GLASS  DOOH, 
LOOKHIO  INTO  A  GARDEN,  WHEEE  THE  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS  ARE  BROWN  AND  LEAFLESS. 

Enter  Db  Monpobt  with  a  thoughtful,  irownUig  aspect, 
and  paces  slowly  across  the  stage,  Jbbomb  fiHlowing 


behind  him,  with  a  timid  step.    Db  Mohtobt,  hearing 
him,  turns  suddbnly  about. 

DeMon,  (angrily.)   Who  follows  i^e  to  this 

sequester'd  room  ? 
Jer.  I  have  presumed,  my  lord.    Tis  somewhat 
late: 
I  am  inform'd  you  eat  at  home  to-ni^t ; 
Here  is  a  list  of  all  the  dainty  fare 
My  busy  search  has  found ;  please  to  peruse  it. 
De  Mon,  Leave  me :  begone !  Put  hemlock  is 
thy  soup. 
Or  deadly  night-shade,  or  rank  hellebore. 
And  I  will  mess  upon  it 

Jer,  Heaven  forbid ! 

Your  honour's  life  is  all  too  precious,  sure — 
De  Mon.  {ttemiy.)  Did  I  not  say  begone  ? 
Jer,  Pardon,  my  lord,  I'm  old,  and  oft  forget 

[Exit. 
DeMon.  {looking  after  ktm^ae  if  hie  heart  tmoU 
him.)    Why  will  they  thus  mistime  their 
foolish  x^ 
That  I  must  be  so  stem  ? 
O,  that  I  were  upon  some  desert  coast ! 
Where  howling  tempests  and  the  lashing  tide 
Would  stun  me  into  deep  and  senseless  quiet  i 
As  the  storm-beaten  traveller  droops  his  head. 
In  heavy,  dull,  lethargick  weariness. 
And,  midst  the  roar  of  jarring  elements, 
Sleeps  to  awake  no  more. 
What  am  I  grown  ?  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 

Enter  BIUmubl. 

{Stoning  with  hie  foot.)  Who  bids  thee  break 
upon  my  privacy  ? 
Man,  Nay,  good  my  lord !  I  beard  yofu  speak 
aloud. 
And  dreamt  not,  surely,  that  you  were  ak>ne. 
De  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  watch,  and  pin  thine 
ears  to  holes. 
To  catch  those  exclamations  of  the  soul. 
Which  heavevalone  should  hear?  Who  hired  thee, 

pray? 
Who  basely  hired  thee  for  a  task  like  this  ? 

Man,  My  lord,  I  cannot  hold.    For  fifteen  yeais. 
Long  troubled  years,  I  have  your  servant  been. 
Nor  hath  the  proudest  lord  in  all  the  realm. 
With  firmer,  with  more  honourable  &ith 
His  sovereign  served,  than  I  have  served  jrou ; 
But  if  my  honesty  is  doubted  now. 
Let  him  who  is  more  faithful  take  my  place. 
And  serve  you  better. 
De  Mon.  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt    Away  with 
thee! 
Thy  loud-mouth'd  boasting  is  no  rule  for  me 
To  judge  thy  merit  by. 

Enter  Jbbomb  hastily,  and  pulls  Mamubl  away. 
Jer.  Come,  Manuel,  come  away }  thou  art  not 
wiSe. 
The  stranger  must  depart  and  come  again. 
For  now  his  honour  will  not  be  disturb'd. 

[Exit  Manuel,  siiftf/f* 
De  Mon,  A  stranger  said'st  thou  f 

{Dropi  hie  handkerdd^*) 
Jer.  I  did,  good  sir,  but  he  shall  go  away ; 
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Yon  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

(Stooping  to  Itft  the  handkerchirf.) 
You  h&ye  dropp*d  somewhat 
DeMon,  (preventing  him.)  Nay,  do  not  stoop, 
my  friend  !  I  pray  thee  not ! 
Tbou  art  too  old  to  stoop. — 
Vm  mnch  indebted  to  thee. — Take  this  ring — 
I  lore  thee  better  than  I  seem  to  do. 
I  pray  thee  do  it — ^thank  me  not— What  stranger  ? 

Jar,  A  man  who  does  most  earnestly  entreat 
To  see  your  honour ;  but  I  know  him  not 
Ik  Mon.  Then  let  him  enter.        [Exit  Jerome. 

A  pause.    Enter  Conbad. 

Jk  Moiu  Tou  are  the  stranger  who  would  speak 

with  me  f 
Con,  I  am  so  £ar  unfortunate,  my  lord. 
That,  though  my  fortune  on  your  favour  hangs, 
I  sm  to  you  a  stranger. 
De  Mon.  How  may  this  be  ?  What  can  I  do  for 

you? 
Con.  Since  thus  your  lordship  does  so  frankly 
ask. 
The  tiresome  preface  of  apology 
I  will  forbear,  and  tell  my  tale  at  once. — 
h  plodding  drudgery  I've  spent  my  youth, 
A  careful  penman  in  another's  oillce ; 
And  now,  my  master  and  employer  dead. 
They  seek  to  set  a  stripling  o'er  my  head, 
And  leave  me  on  to  drudge,  e'en  to  old  age, 
Beeaasel  hare  no  friend  to  take  my  part 
It  IS  an  office  in  your  native  town. 
For  I  am  come  from  thence,  and  I  am  told 
Yoo  can  procure  it  for  me.    Thus,  my  lord. 
From  the  repute  of  goodness  which  yon  bear, 
I  have  presiniMd  to  beg. 
Jk  Mon,  They  have  befool'd  thee  with  m  fal«e 

report 
Com,  Alas  !  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  plead. 
Your  mind  is  prepossess'd  against  a  wretch. 
Who  has,  unfortunately  for  his  weal, 
Offended  the  revengeful  Rezenvelt 
Ik  Mon,  What  dost  thou  say  ? 
Con,  What  I,  perhaps,  had  better  l^ve  unsaid. 
Who  will  believe  my  wrongs  if  I  complain  ? 
I  am  a  stranger,  Rezenvelt  my  foe. 
Who  will  believe  my  wrongs  ? 
De  Mon,  (eagerly  catching  him  bf  the  coat.) 

I  will  believe  them ! 
Though  they  were  base  as  basest,  vilest  deeds. 
In  ancient  record  told,  I  would  believe  them ! 
Let  not  the  smallest  atom  of  unworthiness 
That  he  has  put  upon  thee  be  conceal 'd. 
Speak  boldly,  tell  it  all ;  for,  by  the  light ! 
Ill  be  thy  friend.  111  be  thy  warmest  friend. 
If  he  has  done  thee  wrong. 

Con.  Nay,  pardon  me,  it  were  not  well  advised, 
If  I  should  speak  so  freely  of  the  man 
Who  would  so  soon  your  nearest  kinsman  be. 
De  Mon,  What  canst  thou  mean  by  this  ? 
€Um.  That  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

Has  pledged  his  faith  unto  your  noble  sister. 
And  soon  will  be  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
So  I  am  told,  and  so  the  world  believes. 
De  Mon.  Tis  false  !  tis  basely  false  ! 
What  wretch  could  drop  from  his  envenom'd  tongue 


A  tale  so  damn'd  f — ^It  chokes  my  breath — ' 
(Stamping  with  his  foot.)  What  wretch  did  tell  it 
thee? 
Con.  Nay,  every  one  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed 
Has  held  the  same  discourse.    I  judge  it  not 
But  you,  my  lord,  who  with  the  lady  dwell. 
You  best  can  tell  what  her  deportment  speaks ; 
Whether  her  conduct  and  unguarded  words 
Belie  such  rumour. 
(De  Itlonfort  paueeSf  etaggere  backward,  and 
tinkt  into  a  chair  ;  then  starting  up  hastily.) 
De  Mon,    Where  am  I  now?   midst  all   the 
cursed  thoughts. 
That  on  my  soul  like  stinging  scorpions  prey'd. 

This  never  came  before 0,  if  it  be ! 

The  thought  will  drive  me  mad. — Was  it  for  this 
She  urged  her  warm  requ^t  on  bended  knee  ? 
Alas !  I  wept,  and  thought  of  sister's  love. 
No  damned  love  like  this. 
Fell  devil !  tis  hell  itself  has  lent  thee  aid 
To  work  such  sorcery !  (Pauses,)  I'll  not  believe  it, 
I  must  have  proof  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
For  such  foul  charge  as  this !  Who  waits  without  ? 
(Paces  up  and  down,  furiously  agitated.) 
Con,  (aside,)  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  carried 
this  too  far. 
I've  roused  a  fierce,  ungovernable  madman. 

Enter  Jbbomb. 
De  Mon.  (in  dloud,  angry  voice,)  Where  did  she 
go,  at  such  an  early  hour. 
And  with  such  slight  attendance  ? 
Jer.  Of  whom  inquires  your  honour . 
De  Mon.  Why,  of  your*  lady.    Said  I  not  my 

sister  ? 
Jer,  The  Lady  Jane,  your  sister  ? 
De  Mon.  (in  a  faltering  voice,)  Yes,  I  did  call 

her  so. 
Jer,  In  truth,'  I  cannot   tell  you  where  she 
went 
E'en  now,  from  the  short  beechen  walk  hard  by, 
I  saw  her  through  the  garden  ^te  return. 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  and  Frebcrg's  Countess, 
Are  in  her  company.    This  way  they  come, 
As  being  nearer  to  the  back  apartments  ;  ^ 

But  I  shall  stop  them  if  it  be  your  will, 
And  bid  them  enter  here. 
De  Mon.  No,  stop  them  not    I  will  remain 
unseen. 
And  mark  them  as  they  pass.    Draw  back  a  little. 
(Conrad  seems  alarmed,  and  steals  of  unnoticed. 
De  Monfort  grasps    Jerome  tightly  by  the 
hand,  and  drawing  back  with  him  two'or  three 
steps,  not  to  be  seen  from  the  garden,  waits  in 
silence,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glass  door.) 
I  hear  their  footsteps  on  the  grating  sand : 
How  like  the  croaking  of  a  carrion  bird. 
That  hateful  voice  sounds  to  the  distant  ear ! 
And  now  she  speaks — her  voice  sounds  cheerly 

too- 
Cursed  be  their  mirth ! — 

Now,  now,  they  come  j  keep  closer  still !  keep 
steady ! 

(Taking  hold  cf  Jerome  with  both  hands,) 
Jer.  My  lord,  you  tremble  much. 
DeMon,  What, do  I  shake  ? 
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Jer,  Yoa  do,  in  troth,  and  your  teeth  chatter  too. 
De  Man,  S^ !  see  they  come !  he  strotting  by 

her  side. 
(Jane,  Rezenvelt,  ond  Countess  Freberg  appear 
through  the  glaes  door^  pwrtuing  their  way  up 
a  $hort  vmlk  leading  to  the  other  vting  qf  the 
home.) 
See,  his  tudacious  face  he  turns  to  hers  $ 
Uttering  with  confidence  some  nauseous  jest. 
And  she  endures  it  too— 0  this  looks  yilely  ! 
Ha !  mark  that  courteous  motion  of  his  arm — 
What  does  he  mean  ? — he  dares  not  take  her  hand ! 
{Pauses  and  looks  eagerly,)  By  heaven  and  hell 
he  does  * 
{Letting  go  his  hold  qf  Jerome,  he  throws  out  his 
hands  vehemently^  and   therAy  pushes   him 
against  the  scene,) 
Jer,  0 !  I  am  stunn'd !  my  head  is  crack'd  in 
twain: 
Your  honour  does  forget  how  old  I  am. 
De  ^on.  Well,  well,  the  wall  is  harder  than  I 
wist 
Begone,  and  whine  within. 

[Exrr  Jerome,  with  a  sady  rurful  countenance, 
De  Monfort  comes  forward  to  the  front  qf  the 
stage,  and  makes  a  long  pause,  expressive  qf 
great  agony  qf  nUnd.) 
It  must  be  so :  each  passing  circumstance ; 
Her  hasty  journey  here ;  her  keen  distress 
Whene'er  my  soul's  abhorrence  I  expressed ; 
Ay,  and  that  damned  reconciliation, 
With  tears  extorted  from  me ;  O,  too  well ! 
All,  all  too  well  bespeak  the  shameful  tale. 
I  should  have  thought  of  heaven  and  hell  conjoin'd. 
The  morning  star  mixM  with  infernal  fire. 
Ere  I  had  thought  of  this — 
Hell*s  blackest  magic,  in  the  midnight  hour^ 
With  horrid  spells  and  incantation  dire. 
Such  combination  opposite,  unseemly. 
Of  fair  and  loathsome,  excellent  and  base, 
Did  ne'er  produce — ^But  every  thing  is  possible. 
So  as  it  may  my  misery  enhance ! 
0 !  I  did  love  her  with  such  pride  of  soul ! 
When  other  men,4n  gay  pursuit  of  love, 
Each  beauty  followed,  by  her  side  I  stay'd 
Far  prouder  of  a  brother's  station  there, 
Than  all  the  favours  favour'd  lovers  boast. 
We  quarrell'd  once,  and  when  I  could  lio  more 
The  alter'd  coldness  of  her  eye  endure, 
I  slipp'd  o'  tip-toe  to  her  chamber  door ; 
And  when  she  ask'd  who  gently  knock'd— 0 !  O  ! 
Who  could  have  thought  of  this  ? 
(  Throws  himself  into  a  chair,  covers  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  bursts  into  tears.    After  some 
time  he  starts  up  from  his  seat  furiously,) 
Hell's  direst  torment  seize  the  infernal  villain ! 
Detested  of  my  soul !  I  will  have  vengeance ! 
Ill  crush  thy  swelling  pride-^I'li  stlU  thy  vaunt- 
ing^ 
ini  do  a  deed  of  blood !— Why  shrink  I  thus  ? 
If,  by  some  spell  or  magic  sympathy. 
Piercing  the  lifeless  figure  on  that  wall 
Could  pierce  his  bosom  too,  would  I  not  cast  it  ? 
{Throwing  a  dagger  against  the  wall,) 
Shall  groans  and  blood  a£&ight  me  >  No,  111  do  it 
ough  gasping  life  beneath  my  pressure  heaved,^ 


And  my  soul  shudder'd  at  the  horrid  brink, 
I  would  not  flinch. — Fy,  this  recalling  nature ! 

0  that  his  sever'd  limbs  were  stiew'd  in  air. 
So  as  I  saw  it  not ! 

Enter  Rbunvslt  behind  fltm  the  gla«  door.  Da  Mo»- 
pomr  turns  round,  and  on  seeing  him  starts  back,  thsa 
drawing  his  sword,  rushes  foriously  upon  him. 

Detested  robber !  now  all  forms  are  over ; 
Now  open  rillany,  now  open  hate ! 
Defend  thy  life ! 

Rez,  De  Monfort,  thou  art  mad. 

De  Mon,  Speak  not,  but  draw.    Now  for  fiiy 
hated  life ! 

(7^  fight :  Rezenvelt  parries  his  ikrvsts  wiA 
great  skill,  and  at  last  disarwts  hitn,) 
Then  take  my  life,  black  fiend,  for  hell  assists 
thee. 

Rez,   No,  Monfort,  but  111  take   away  yov 
sword. 
Not  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  you. 
But  for  your  safety.    By  to-morrow's  eve 
111  call  on  you  mjrself  and  give  it  back } 
And  then,  if  I  am  chai^  with  any  wrong, 
111  justify  myselfl    Farewell,  strange  man ! 

.[Em. 

(De  Monfort  stands  for  some  time  quite  motions 
less,likeone9tupified.  £Mfrs  to  iUm  a  Servant: 
heetarU,) 

DeMan,  Ha!  who  art  thou? 

Ser,  rris  I,  an'  please  your  honour. 

De  Mon.  {storing  wUdly  at  khn,)  Who    ait 
thou? 

Ser,  Your  servant  Jacques. 

De  Mon,  Indeed  I  knew  thee  not 

Leave  me,  and  when  Rezenvelt  is  gone. 
Return  and  let  me  know. 

Ser,  He's  gone  already. 

De  Mm.  How !  is  he  gone  so  soon  ? 

Ser.  His  servant  told  me. 

He  was  in  haste  to  go ;  as  night  comes  on. 
And  at  the  evening  hour  he  purposes 
To  visit  some  old  friend,  whose  lonely  mansion 
Stands  a  short  mile  beyond  the  farther  wood. 
In  which  a  convent  is  of  holy  nuns 
Who  chant  this  night  a  requiem  to  the  soul 
Of  a  departed  sister.    For  so  well 
He  loves  such  solemn  music,  he  has  oiderM 
His  horses  onward  by  the  usual  road. 
Meaning  on  foot  to  cross  the  wood  alone. 
So  says  his  knave.    Good  may  it  do  him,  sooth ! 

1  would  not  walk  through  those  wild  dells  alone 
For  all  his  wealth.    For  there,  as  I  have  heard. 
Foul  murders  have  been  done,  and  ravens  scresa; 
And  things  unearthly,  stalking  through  the  night. 
Have  scared  the  lonely  traveller  from  his  wits. 

(De  Monfort  stands  fixed' in  thought.) 
I've  ta'en  your  mare,  an'  please  you,  from  her  field. 
And  wait  your  farther  orders. 

(De  Monfort  heeds  him  net,) 
Her  hoofs  are  sound,  and  where  the  saddle  gall^. 
Begins  to  mend.    What  further  must  be  done  ? 

(De  Monfort  stiUheeds  him  net,) 
His  honour  heeds  me  not    Why  should  I  sti^  ? 
De  Mon,  (eagerly,  as  he  is  going,)  He  gott 
alone,  saidst  thou  ? 
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8er.  ffit  temut  told  me  fo. 
Be  Mm,  And  tt  what  hoar  ? 

Ser,  He  "perts  from  Amherg  by  the  &U  of  ere. 
SiTe  jou,  my  loid !  how  dianged  your  coonteiiance 

is! 
Are  yon  not  wen  ? 

IkBton,  Te8»IunweUi  begone. 

And  wait  my  orders  by  the  city  wall  t 
ru  that  way  bend,  and  speak  to  thee  again. 

[Exit  Servant 

(De  Monfort  waUa  rapidly  two  or  throe  tituo 

UTon  tko  itagof  tiWii  oeizeo  Ait  dagger  from 

tho  waUi  lookM  Mtoa4fatily  at  U$  point,  and 

Exit  Aosfi/y.) 

Sens  nL— woomjoBT.     a  wild  path  or  a 

WOOD,  SHADED  WITH  Xnsn. 

Eater  Da  Mohpoet,  with  a  iOong  exptesrion  of  dtoqulet, 
mixed  with  fiaar,  upon  his  ikce,  looking  behind  him, 
andb6&dli«hiseartothegroond,sslf  he  listened  to 


De  Man,  How  hoUow  groans  the  earth  beneath 
my  tread! 
b  there  an  echo  here  ?  Methinks  it  sounds 
As  thoi^  some  heavy  lootrtep  followM  me 
I  win  advance  no  &rther. 
Deep  settled  shadows  rest  across  the  path, 
Aad  thickly-tangled  boughs  o*erhang  this  spot 
t)  that  a  tenfold  gloom  did  cover  it ! 
That  midst  the  murky  darkness  I  might  strike  i 
As  fai  the  wild  confusion  of  a  dream. 
Things  horrid,  bloody,  terrible  do  pass, 
Ai  though  they  pass'd  not ;  nor  impress  the  mind 
With  the  lix'd  clearness  of  reality. 

{An  owl  i$  heard  icreaming  near  Mm.) 
(SUriing.)  What  sound  is  that? 

{IMent,  and  the  owl  erim  again,) 
It  is  the  screech  owl's  cry. 
FMl  bird  of  night!  what  spirit  guides  thee  here  ? 
Art  thou  instinctive  drawn  to  scenes  of  horror  f 
I*ve  heard  of  this.  {Paueet  and  lietent,) 

How  those  fidl'n  leaves  so  rustle  on  the  path. 
With  whispering  noise,  as  though  the  earth  around 

me 
Did  otter  secret  things ! 
The  distant  river  too,  bears  to  mine  ear 
A  dismal  wailing.    O  mysterious  night ! 
Thou  art  not  silent ;  many  tongues  hast  thou. 
A  &tant  gathering  blast  sounds  through'  the  wood. 
And  dark  clouds  fleetly  hasten  o'er  the  sky  i 
0 !  that  a  storm  would  rise,  a  raging  storm ; 
Amidst  tlie  roar  of  warring  elements 
IM  lift  my  hand  and  strike !  but  this  pale  light. 
The  calm  distinctness  of  each  stilly  thing. 
Is  terrible.    (Starting.)    Footsteps  are  near — 
He  comes !  he  comes !  Ill  watch  him  &rther  on — 
I  cannot  do  it  here.  [Exrr. 

Enter  BasairvaLT,  and  continues  his  way  slowly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stage :  as  he  advancos  to  the  front, 
the  owl  screams,  he  slops  and  listens,  and  the  owl 


Met,  Ha !  does  the  night-bird  greet  me  on  my 
way? 
How  much  his  hooting  is  in  harmony 
With  such  a  scene  as  this !  I  like  it  well. 
Oft  when  a  boy,  at  the  stiU  twili^t  hour, 


I've  leant  my  back  against  some  knotted  oak. 

And  loudly  mimick'd  him,  till  to  my  call 

He  answer  would  return,  and  throuj^  the  gloom. 

We  frieodly  converse  held. 

Between  me  and  the  star-bespangled  sky. 

Those  aged  oaks  their  crossing  branches  v^ve. 

And  throu^  them  looks  the  pale  and  placid  moon. 

How  like  a  crocodile,  or  winged  snake. 

Yon  sailing  cloud  bears  on  its  dusky  length ! 

And  now  transformed  by  the  passing  wind, 

Methinks  it  seems  a  fljring  Pegasus. 

Ay,  but  a  shapeless  band  of  blacker  hue 

Come  swiftly  after.— 

A  hollow  murmuring  wind  sounds  through  the 

trees; 
I  hear  it  from  afar ;  this  bodes  a  stoQD. 
I  must  not  linger  here 

(A  beU  hoard  at  $ome  diitanee,) 
The  convent  belt 
TIs  distant  stiU  t  it  tells  their  hour  of  prsyer. 
It  sends  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  breeze. 
That,  to  a  fearful  superstitious  mind. 
In  such  a  scene,  would  like  a  death-knell  come. 

[Exit. 

ACT  V. 
Scnrx  L^^THx  irsidc  of  a  coinnarr  chafel,  of 

OLD  GOTHIC  AmCHITECTUnE,  ALMOST  DAJIK :  TWO 
TORCHES  OHLT  AEK  SEEN  AT  A  DISTAIICB,  BVEKIHO 
OVER  A  irXWLT-COVEnXD  GRAVE.  UOHTVIKO  IS 
SEEN  FLASHING  THROUGH  THE  WINDOWS,  AND 
THUNDER  HEARD,  WITH  THE  SOUND  OF  WIND 
lEATINO  UPON  THE  BTmLDINO. 

Enter  two  Mamca. 
let  Monk,   The  storm  increases:   hark  how 
dismally 
It  howls  along  the  cloisters.    How  goes  time  ? 
ftdMonk,  It  is  the  hour:  I  hear  them  near  at 
hand: 
And  when  the  solemn  requiem  has  been  sung 
For  the  departed  sister,  well  retire. 
Yet,  should  this  tempest  still  more  violent  grow. 
Well  beg  a  friendly  shelter  till  the  mom. 

1st  Monk,  See,  the  procession  enters :  let  us  join. 
(  The  organ  strikee  t^  a  solemn  prelude. ) 

Enter  a  procession  of  Nuns,  with  the  Aaatss,  bearing 
torches.  After  compassing  the  grate  twice,  and  re* 
malning  there  some  time,  the  organ  plays  a  grand 
dirge,  whilst  thejr  stand  round  the  grave. 

THE  BURIAL. 

Departed  soul,  whose  poor  remains 
This  hallow'd  lonely  grave  contains; 
Whose  pasBlng  storm  of  life  is  o'er, 
Whose  pains  and  sorrows  are  no  more ; 
Blesi'd  be  thou  with  the  bless'd  above ! 
Where  all  Is  Joy,  and  purity,  and  lovo. 

Let  HDT,  In  might  and  mercy  dread, 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  d^ ; 

In  whom  the  stars  of  heaven  rejoice. 

And  the  ocean  lifts  hs  voice ;  ' 

Thy  spirit,  purified,  to  glory  raise. 

To  sing  with  holy  saints  his  everlasting  praise  1 

Departed  soul,  who  In  this  earthly  scene 
Hast  our  lowly  sister  been, 
S%rift  be  thy  way  u>  where  the  blessed  dwell ! 
Until  we  meet  thee  there,  fiuewell !  farawell ! 
2G 
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Enter  a  young  Pbnsionsr,  with  a  wild,  terrified  look,  her 
hair  and  dreas  all  scattered,  ani  ruah^  forward 
amongst  them. 

^66.  Why  comest  thou  here,  with  such  disorder'd 
looks, 
To  break  upon  our  sad  solemnity  ? 

Pen.  0 !  I  did  hear  through  the  receding  hlast. 
Such  horrid  cries  !  they  made  my  blood  run  chilL 

Abb,  *Tis  but  the  varied  voices  of  the  storm, 
Which  many  times  will  sound  like  distant  screams ; 
It  has  deceived  thee. 

Pen.  0  no,  for  twice  it  calPd,  so  loudly  call'd, 
With  horrid  strength,  beyond  the  pitch  of  nature ; 
And  murder .'  murder !  was  the  dreadful  cry. 
A  third  time  it  retum'd  with  feeble  strength, 
But  o'  the  sudden  ceased,  as  though  the  words 
Were  smother*d  rudely  in  the  grappled  throat, 
And  all  was  still  again,  save  thd  wild  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growl'd — 

0  !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart ! 
That  dreadful  cry,  all  i'  the  instant  still 'd : 
For  then,  so  near,  some  horrid  deed  was  done. 
And  none  to  rescue. 

Abb.  Where  didst  thou  hear  it  f 
Pen.  In  the  higher  cells, 

As  now  a  window,  open'd  by  the  storm, 

1  did  attempt  to  close. 

ist  Monk.  I  wish  our  brother  Bernard  were  ar- 
rived; 
He  is  upon  his  way. 

Abb.  Be  not  alarmM ;  it  still  may  be  deception. 
rris  meet  we  finish  our  solemnity. 
Nor  show  neglect  unto  the  honourM  dead. 
(Ofues  a  8ign,  and  the  organ  plays  again :  just  I 

as  it  ceases  a  loud  knocking  is  heard  without.) 
Abb,  Ha  !  who  may  this  be  ?  hush  ! 

{Knocking  heard  again.) 
2d  MofUc  It  is  the  knock  of  one  in  furious  haste, 
Hush !  hush !  What  footsteps  come  ?   Ha !  brother 
Bernard. 

Enter  Bbrnard,  hearing  a  lantern. 

1st  Monk.  See,  what  a  look  he  wears  of  stiflen'd 
fear! 
Where  hast  thou  been,  good  brother  f 

Bern.  I've  seen  a  horrid  sight ! 

{All  gathering  round  him  and  speaking  at  once.) 
What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Bern.  As  on  I  hasten'd,  bearing  thus  my  light. 
Across  the  path,  not  fifty  paces  off, 
I  saw  amurder*d  corse,  stretch'd  on  his  back, 
Smear'd  with  new  blood,  as  though  but  newly  slain. 

Abb,  A  man  or  woman  wast  ? 

Bern.  A  man,  a  man ! 

Abb,  Didst  thou  examine  if  within  its  breast 
There  yet  were  lodged  some  smaU  remains  of  life  ? 
Was  it  quite  dead  ? 

Bern.  Naught  in  the  grave  is  deader. 

I  lookM  but  once,  yet  life  did  never  lodge 
In  any  form  so  laid.— 
A  chilly  horror  seized  me,  and  I  fled. 

1st  Monk,  And  does  the  face  seem  all  unknown 
to  thee? 

Bern,  The  face !  I  would  not  on  the  iaee  have 
look*d 
For  e'en  a  kingdom'ft  wealth,  for  all  the  world ! 


0  no !  the  bloody  neck,  the  bloody  neck ! 
{Shaking  his  head  and  shuddering  vnth  horror. 

Loud  knocking  heard  tcithout.) 
8ist.  Good  mercy !  who  comes  next? 
Bern.  Not  £u^  behind 

1  left  our  brother  Thomas  on  the  road ; 
But  then  he  did  repent  him  as  he  went 
And  threaten 'd  to  return. 

2d  Monk.  See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Brother  Thomas,  with  a  wild,  terrified  look. 

Is^  Monk.  How  wild  he  looks ! 

Bern,  {going  up  to  him  eagerly.)  What,  bast 

thou  seen  it  too  ? 
Thorn.  Yes,  yes  !  it  glared  upon  me  as  it  pasiM. 
Bern,  What  glared  upon  thee  ? 
{All  gathering  round  Thomas,  and  spmking  at 
once.) 

0 !  what  hast  thou  seen 
Thorn,  As,  striving  with  the  blast,  I  onward 
came. 
Turning  my  feeble  lantern  from  the  wind. 
Its  light  upon  a  dreadful  visage  gleam 'd. 
Which  paused  and  look'd  upon  me  as  it  pass'd. 
But  such  a  look,  such  wildness  of  despair. 
Such  horror-strain 'd  features,  never  yet 
Did  earthly  visage  show.    I  shrunk  and  ahudderU 
If  a  damn'd  spirit  may  to  earth  return, 
Pve  seen  it. 
Bern,  Was  there  any  blood  upon  it  ? 

Thorn.  Nay,  as  it  passM,  I  did  not  see  Us  ibnn ; 
Naught  but  the  horrid  face. 
Bern.  It  is  the  murderer. 
Ist  Monk.  What  way  went  it  ? 

Thorn,  I  durst  not  look  till  I  had  pass'd  it  bt. 
Then  turning  round,  upon  the  rising  bank, 
I  saw,  between  me  and  the  paly  sky, 
A  dusky  form,  tossing  and  agitated. 
I  stopp'd  to  mark  it ;  but,  in  truth,  I  found 
*Twas  but  a  sapling  bending  to  the  wind. 
And  so  I  onward  hied,  and  look*d  no  more. 
1st  Monk.  But  we  must  look  to't ;  we  must  fol- 
low it : 
Our  duty  so  commands.    {To  2d  Monk.)  Will  yea 

go,  brother  f 
{To  Bernard.)  And  you,  good  Bernard  ? 
Bern.  If  I  needs  must  go. 

1«/  Monk,  Come,  we  must  all  go. 
Abb,  Heaven  be  with  yon,  Uien ! 

[Exeunt  Monks. 
Pen,  Amen !  amen !  Good  heaven  be  with  as 
all! 

0  what  a  dreadful  night ! 

Abb,  Daughters,  retire ;  peace  to  the  peacelU 
dead! 
Our  solemn  ceremony  now  is  finished.       [Excuirr. 

Scene  H. — a  large  rook  in  the  cx)nvent,  vert 

DARK. 

Enter  the  Arbsss,  young  Prmsioner  bearing  a  ligK 
and  several  Nuns  ;  she  sets  down  the  light  on  a  table 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  so  that  the  room  is  aiill  rerj 
gloomy. 

Abb.   They  have  been  longer    absent  than  I 
thought ; 

1  fear  he  has  escaped  them. 

i<^  Nun,  HeavMi  forbid  I 
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Pm.  No,  DO,  found  out  foul  murder  ever  is. 
And  the  foul  murderer  too. 
2d  Nim.  The  good  Saint  Francis  will  direct  their 
search; 
The  blood  so  near  this  holy  conTent  shed 
For  threefold  vengeance  calls. 

M,  I  hear  a  noise  within  the  inner  court — 
They  are  retum'd;  {lUtenings)    and  Bernard's 

voice  I  hear : 
Thejare  returned. 

Pen.  Why  do  I  tremble  so  ? 

It  is  not  I  who  ou^t  to  tremble  thus. 
Sd  Nun.  I  hear  them  at  the  door. 
Bem,  (toithout,)  Open  the  door,  I  pray  thee, 
brother  Thomas ; 
I  cannot  now  unhand  the  prisoner. 
{AU  tpeak  together^  thrinking  back  from  the 
door,  and  ttaring  upon  one  another.) 
He  is  with  them  ! 
[A  fotding  door  at  the  bottom  qf  the  stage  is 
opened,  and  enter  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  the 
other  two  Monks,  carrying  lanterns  in  their 
hands  and  bringing  in  De  Monfort      They 
are  likewise  followed  by  other  Monks.    As  they 
lead  forward  De  Monfort,  the  light  is  turned 
away,  so  thai  he  is  seen  obscurely  ;  but  when 
tJWy  come  to  the  front  qf  the  stage,  they  turn 
the  light  side  of  their  lanterns  on  him  at  once, 
and  his  face  is  seen  in  all  the  strengthened 
horror  of  despair,  with  his  hands  and  clothes 
Uoody.    Abbess  and  Nuns  speak  €U  once,  and 
startback.) 
^  Holy  saints  be  with  us ! 

Bern,  {to  Abb.)  Behold  the  man  of  blood  ! 
Abb.  Ctf  misery  too ;  I  cannot  look  upon  him. 
Bern,  (to  Nuns.)  Nay,  holy  sisters, turn  not  thus 
away. 
Speak  to  him,  if,  perchance,  he  will  regard  you: 
For  &om  his  mouth  we  have  no  utterance  heard, 
Sftvcf  one  deep  groan  and  smother'd  exclamation. 
When  first  we  seized  him. 
Ahb.  (to  De  Mon.)  Most  miserable  man,  how  art 
thou  thus  ?  (Pifuses.) 

Thy  tongue  is  silent,  but  those  bloody  hands 
Do  witness  horrid  things.    What  is  thy  name  ? 
De  Mon.  (roused,  looks  steadfastly  at  the  Abbess 
for  some  time,  then  speaking  in  a  short 
hurried  voice.)  I  have  no  name. 
Abb.  (to  Beni.)  Do  it  thyself;  I'll  speak  to  him 

no  more. 
Pen.  O  holy  saints  !  that  this  should  be  the  man 
Who  did  against  his  fellow  lift  the  stroke. 
Whilst  he  so  loudly  callU— 
Still  in  my  ears  it  rings :  0  murder !  murder ! 
DeMon.  (starting.)  He  calls  again .' 
Pen.  No,  he  did  call,  but  now  his  voice  is  still'd. 
Tispost 
DeMon.  Tis  past 

Pen.  Yes,  it  is  past !  art  thou  not  he  who  did  it  ? 
(De  Monfort  utters  a  deep  groan,  and  is  supported 
from  failing  by  the  Monks.    A  noise  is  heard 
vHthout.) 
Abb.  What  noise  is  this  of  heavy  lumbering  steps, 
Like  men  who  with  a  weighty  burden  come  ? 
Bern.  It  is  the  body :  I  have  orders  given 
That  here  it  should  be  laid. 


(Enter  men,  bearing  the  body  qf  Rezenvelt, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  set  it  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  room:  they  then  uncover  U, 
De  Monfort  stands  fixed  and  motionless  with 
horror,  only  that  a  sudden  shivering  seems  to 
pass  over  him  when  they  uncover  the  corpse. 
The  Abbess  and  Nuns  shrink  back  and  retire 
to  some  distance,  all  the  rest  fixing  their  eyes 
steadfastly  n^on  De  Monfort    A  long  pause.) 
Bern,    (to  Dfe  Mon.)   Seest  thou  that  lifeless 
corpse,  those  bloody  wounds  ? 
See  how  he  lies,  who  but  so  shortly  since 
A  living  creature  was,  with  all  the  powers 
Of  sense,  and  motion,  and  humanity ! 
0  !  what  a  heart  had  he  who  did  this  deed  ! 

1st  Monk,  (looking  at  the  body.)  How  hard  those 
teeth  against  the  lips  are  press*d. 
As  though  he  struggled  still .' 
2d  Monk.    The  hands,  too,  clench*dt  the  last 

efforts  of  nature. 
(De  Monfort  still  stands  motionless.    Brother 
Thomas  then  goes  to  the  body,  and  raising  up 
the  head  a  little,  turns  it  toward  De  Monfort) 
Thom.  Know'st  thou  this  ghastly  face  ? 
J>e  Mon.  (putting  his  hands  before  his  face  in 
violent  perturbation.)  Odo  not!  do  not! 
Veil  it  from  my  sight ! 
Put  me  to  any  agony  but  this  ! 
Thom.  Ha !  dost  thou  then  confess  the  dreadful 
deed? 
Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  awful  Heaven 
Such  horrid  murder  done  ?   What  fiend  could  tempt 
thee? 
(Pauses  and  looks  steadfastly  at  De  Monfort.) 
De  Mon.  I  hear  thy  words,  but  do  not  hear  their 
sense — 
Hast  thou  not  coTer*d  it  ? 
Bem,  (to  Thom.)  Forbear,  my  brother,  fat  thou 
seest  right  well 
He  is  not  in  a  state  to  answer  thee. 
Let  us  retire  and  leave  him  for  a  while. 
These  windows  are  with  iron  grated  o'er ; 
He  is  secured,  and  other  duty  calls. 
Thom.  Then  let  it  be. 

Bem.  (to  Monks,  ^c.)  Come,  let  us  all  depart 
'Exeunt   Abbess    and  Nuns,  followed  by  the 
Monks.     One  Monk  lingering  a  little  behind.) 
J>e  Mon.  All  gone !  (Perceiving  the  Monk.)  O 

stay  thou  here ! 
Afon^  It  must  not  be. 

De  Mon.  111  give  thee  gold }  I'U  make  thee  rich 
in  gold, 
If  thou  wilt  stay  e'en  but  a  little  while. 
Monk,  I  must  not,  must  not  stay.  ' 

De  Mon.  I  do  conjure  thee ! 

Monk.  I  dare  not  stay  with  thee.  (Going.) 

De  Mon.  And  wilt  thou  go  ? 

( Catching  hold  qf  him  eagerly.) 
0  !  throw  thy  cloak  upon  this  grisly  form  ! 
The  unclosed  eyes  do  stare  upon  me  stilL 
0  do  not  leave  me  thus  ! 

[Monk  covers  the  body,  and  Exrr. 
De  Mon.  (alone,  looking  at  the  covered  body,  but 
at  a  distance.)    Alone  with  thee !  but 
thou  art  nothing  now. 
'TIS  done,  tis  number'd  with  the  things  o'erpast ; 
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Would,  would  it  were  to  come  ! — 

What  fated  end,  what  darkly  gathering  cloud 

Will  close  on  «II  this  horror  P 

0  that  dire  madness  would  unloose  my  thoughts. 
And  fill  my  mind  with  wildest  fantasies. 
Dark,  restless,  terrible  !  aught,  aught  but  this  ! 

{Pautet  and  thuiden.) 
How  with  convulsive  life  he  heaved  beneath  me, 
£*en  with  the  death's  wound  gored !  0  horrid, 

horrid  ! 
Methinks  I  feel  him  still.— What  sound  is  that  ? 

1  heard  a  smotherM  groan. — It  is  impossible .' 

(Looking  ttea4f<utly  at  the  body.) 
It  moves !  it  moves !  the  cloth  doth  heave  and 

swell. 
It  moves  again !  I  cannot  suffer  this — 
Whate'er  it  be,  I  will  uncover  it 
{Runs  to  the  corpee,  and  tears  a§  the  eloik  in 
despair.) 
AU  sUU  beneath. 

Naught  is  there  here  but  fix'd  and  grisly  death. 
How  sternly  fix'd !  0 !  those  glazed  eyes ! 
They  look  upon  me  still. 

(Shrinks  back  with  horror.) 
Come,  madness  !  come  unto  me,  senseless  death ! 
I  cannot  suffer  this !  Here,  rocky  wall. 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them ! 
(Runs  furiously t  and,  dashing  his  head  againtt 
the  UHillf  falls  upon  the  floor.) 

Enter  two  Momca  hastily. 
1st  Monk.  See;  wretched  man,  he  hath  destroy'd 

himself. 
%d  Monk.  He  does  but  faint    Let  us  remove  him 

hence. 
1st  Monk.  We  did  not  well  to  leave  him  here 

alone. 
%d  Monk.  Come,  l^t  us  bear  him  to  the  open  air. 
[Exeunt,  bearing  out  De  Monfbrt 

SCKinC  III. — BEFORE  THE  OATE8  OF  THE  COmrZHT. 

Enter  JAm  Db  MoNPoav,  Faxaaaa,  and  Manuel.  Am 
they  are  proceeding  towards  the  gate,  Jane  stops  short 
and  shrinks  back. 

Frdt,  Ha!    wherefore?   has  a  sudden  Ulneis 

seized  thee  ? 
Jane.  No,  no,  my  friend.— And  yet  Vm  very 
faint— 
I  dread  to  enter  here. 

Man.  Ay,  so  I  thought  t 

For,  when  between  the  trees,  that  abbey  tower 
First  show'd  its    top,  I  saw  your    countenance 

change. 
But  breathe  a  little  here  {  1*11  go  before. 
And  make  inquiry  at  the  nearest  gate. 
fVsd.  Do  so,  good  ManueL 

(Manuel  ^oes  and  knocks  at  the  gate,) 
Coniage,  dear  madam :  all  may  yet  be  welL 
Rezenvelt's  servant,  frighten'd  with  the  storm. 
And  seeing  that  his  master  join'd  him  not. 
As  by  appointment,  at  the  forest  edge, 
Might  be  alarmed,  and  give  too  ready  ear 
To  an  unfounded  rumour. 
He  saw  it  not ;  he  came  not  here  himself. 
Jane,  (looking  eagerly  to  the  gate,  where  Manuel 
talks  with  the  Porter.)  Ha!  teCyhe  talks 
with  some  one  earnestly. 


And  seett  thou  not  that  motion  of  his  hands  ? 

He  stands  like  one  who  hears  a  horrid  tale. 
Almighty  God !       (Manuel  goes  into  the  cmseeid.) 
He  comes  not  back}  he  enten. 
Treb.  Bear  up,  my  noble  friend. 
Jane.  I  will,  I  will !  But  this  suspense  is  dreid- 

ful. 
(A  long  pause.     Manuel  re-enters  from  fke 
convent,  and  comes  forward  slowly  with  a  tsi 
countenance.) 
Is  this  the  face  of  one  who  bears  good  tidings ! 
0  God !  his  face  doth  tell  the  horrid  fact; 
There  is  naught  doubtful  here. 
Freb.  Howisit,Ma&ttI.' 

Man.  IVe  seen  him  through  a  crevice  in  his  door: 
It  is  indeed  my  master.  (Bursting  intoteut) 

(June  faints,  and  is  supported  by  Freb«|.) 

Enter  Aaaassand  Mveral  Nuns  from  the  eonveBt,vk» 
gather  about  her,  and  apply  remediea.    She  reoovtra 
Is^  Nun.  The  life  returns  again. 
2d  Nun,  Yes,  she  revifcs. 

Abb.  (to  Freb.)  Let  me  entreat  this  noble  lidy'i 
leave 
To  lead  her  in.    She  seems  in  great  distress . 
We  would  with  holy  kindness  soothe  her  wo. 
And  do  by  her  the  deeds  of  Christian  love. 
Frdt.  Madam,  your  goodness  has  my  gratdU 
thanks. 
Exeunt,  supporting  Jane  into  the  eoianl. 

SCEITE  IV. — DE  H ONFORT  IS  DISCOVEmED  SITTIBO  0 
A  THOUOHTFUL  POSTUEE.  RE  KEMAIES  SO  fflS 
SOKE  TIME.  HIS  FACE  AFTEEWAED  BEOm  1* 
APPEAR  AGITATED,  LIKE  ORE  WHOSE  KIS0  < 
HARROWED  WFTH  THE  SEVERED  THOUOH*; 
THEN,  STARTINO  FROM  HIS  SEAT,  HE  CLASH  BR 
HANDS  TOGETHER,  AND  HOLDS  THEM  VT  1* 
HEAVEN. 

De  Mon.  0  that  I  ne'er  had  known  the  li^t  of 
day! 
That  filmy  darkness  on  mine  eyes  had  hung. 
And  closed  me  out  from  the  fair  face  of  natme ! 
O  that  my  mind  in  mental  darkness  pent. 
Had  no  perception,  no  distinction  known. 
Of  fair,  or  foul,  perfection,  or  defect. 
Nor  thought  conceived  of  proud  pre-emineDce ! 
0  that  it  had  !  0  that  I  had  been  fonnM 
An  idiot  from  the  birth  !  a  senseless  changeliafi 
Who  eats  his  glutton's  meal  with  greedy  haste, 
Nor  knows  the  hand  who  feeds  him.— 

(Pauses  /  then,  in  a  calmer,  eorronfei  «0^) 
What  am  I  now }  how  ends  the  day  of  life } 
For  end  it  must ;  and  terrible  this  gloom. 
This  storm  of  horrors  that  surrounds  its  doss. 
This  little  term  of  nature**  agony 
Will  soon  be  o'er,  and  what  is  past  is  past: 
But  shall  I  then,  on  the  dark  lap  of  earth 
Lay  me  to  rest,  in  still  unconsciousness, 
Like  senseless  clod  that  doth  no  pressure  fsel 
From  wearing  foot  of  daily  passenger ; 
Like  steeped  rock  o'er  which  the  breakiiig  wifi> 
Bellow  and  foam  unheard  ?  O  would  I  cbold ! 

Enter  Mahurl,  who  springs  forward  to  Us  maHsr,  M 
Is  checked  upon  perceiving  Da  Morvort  drawbsck 
and  look  sternly  at  him. 

Man.  My  lord,  my  master!  0  my  dearest  mafto- 
(De  Monfort  stUl  looks  at  him  without  spffAnV-) 
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^a7,  u>  not  thus  regard  me,  good  my  lord ! 
Speak  to  me :  am  I  not  your  laithful  Manuel  ? 

Be  Mofu  (in  a  hasty ^  broken  voice.)  Art  thou 
alone  ? 

Mm.  No»  sir,  the  Lady  Jane  is  on  her  way ; 
S»e  is  not  far  hehind. 

J>e  Mon^  {to$ting  his  arm  over  his  head  in  an 
agony.)  This  is  too  much !  All  I  can  bear 
but  this! 
It  must  not  be. — Run  and  prevent  her  coming. 
Say,  bt  who  is  detain  *d  a  prisoner  here 
b  one  to  her  unknown.    I  now  am  nothing. 
I  am  a  man  of  holy  claims  bereft } 
Out  of  the  pale  of  social  kindred  cast  ( 
Nameless  and  horrible. —  ^ 

Tell  her  De  Monfort  far  from  hence  is  gone 
Into  a  desolate  and  distant  land, 
Ne'fer  to  return  again.    Fly,  tell  her  this  i 
For  we  must  meet  no  more. 

Sour  J  Airs  Da  Mokport,  bursting  into  the  chainl>er, 
and  followed  by  Pkebero,  Abbess,  and  several  Nuns. 

Jane.  We  must !  we  must !  My  brother,  0  my 

brother ! 
(De  Monfort  turns  away  his  head  and  hides  his 
face  with  his  arm.     Jane  stops  short,  and, 
making  a  great  ^ort,  turns  to  Freberg,  and 
the  others  who  followed  her,  and  with  an  air  of 
dignity  ttretches  out  her  hand,  beckoning  them 
to  retire.    All  retire  but  Freberg,  who  seems  to 
hesUate.) 
And  thou  too,  Freberg:  call  it  not  tinkind. 
[Exit  Freberg,  Jane  and  De  Monfort  only  remain. 
Jane.  My  hapless  Monfort ! 
'De  Monfort  turns  round  and  looks  sorrowfully 
«pon  her  f  she  opens  her  arms  to  hHn,  and  he, 
rushing  into  them,  hides,  his  face  upon  her 
breast  and  weeps.) 
JbiM.  Ay,  gire  thy  sorrow  rent}  here  mayst 

tbou  weep. 
De  Man.  {in  broken  accents.)  0 !  this,  my  sister, 
makes  me  feel  again 
The  kindness  of  affection. 
My  mind  has  in  a  dreadful  storm  been  tost } 
Horrid  and  dark. — I  thought  to  weep  no  more. 
IVe  done  a  deed — ^But  I  am  human  still. 
Jane.  I  know  thy  sufferings  t  leave  thy  s^^rrow 
free: 
Tbon  art  with  one  who  never  did  upbraid ; 
Who  monrDS,  who  loves  thee  still. 
Be  Man.  Ah  !  sayst  thou  so  ?  no,  no  i  it  should 
not  be. 
{ShrhUdng  from  her.)  I  am  a  foul  and  bloody  mur- 
derer, 
For  such  embrace  unmeet  s  O  leave  me  !  leave  me ! 
Disgrace  and  public  shame  abide  me  now ; 
And  all,  alas  !  who  do  my  kindred  own. 
The  direful  portion  share.— Away,  away  ! 
Shall  a  disgraced  and  public  criminal 
Degrade  thy  name,  and  claim  affinity 
To  noble  worth  like  thine  ? — I  have  no  name>» 
I*m  nothint;  now,  not  e'en  to  thee ;  depart. 
{She  takes  his  hand,  and  grasping  it  firmly, 

^sakM  uHth  a  determined  voice.) 
Jane.  De  Monfort,  hand  in  hand  we  have  enjoyM 
The  playful  term  of  b  fancy  together ; 
45 


And  in  the  rougher  path  of  ripen*d  years 

We've  been  each  other's  stay.    Dark  lowers  our 

fate, 
And  terrible  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  ns ; 
But  nothing,  till  that  latest  agony 
Which  severs  thee  from  nature,  shall  unloose 
This  fixM  and  sacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  prison- 
house  ; 
In  the  terriffic  face  of  armed  law  ; 
Yea,  on  the  scaffold,  if  it  needs  must  be, 
I  never  will  forsake  thee. 

Be  Mon.    {looking   at  her  with    admiration.) 
Heaven  bless  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Jane! 
I  thought  to  sink  beneath  this  load  of  ill, 
Depressed  with  infamy  and  open  shame  ; 
I  thought  to  sink  in  abject  wretchedness : 
But  for  thy  sake  I'll  rouse  my  manhood  up. 
And  meet  it  bravely ;  no  unseemly  weakness, 
I  feel  my  rising  strength,  shall  blot  my  end, 
To  clothe  thy  cheek  with  shame. 

Jane.  Yes,  thou  art  noble  still. 

Be  Mon.  With  thee  I  am  ;  who  were  not  so  with 
thee? 
But  ah  !  my  sister,  short  will 'be  the  term. 
Death's  stroke  will  come,  and  in  that  state  beyond. 
Where  things  unutterable  wait  the  soul. 
New  from  its  earthly  tenement  discharged,  - 
We  shall  be  sever 'd  far. 
Far  as  the  spotless  purity  of  virtue 
Is  from  the  murderer's  guilt,  far  shall  we  be. 
This  is  the  gulf  of  dead  uncertainty 
From  which  the  soul  recoils. 

Jane.  The  God  who  made  thee  is  a  God  of  m^rcy ; 
Think  upon  this. 

Be  Mon.  {shaking  his  head.)  No,  no!  this  blood! 
this  blood  ! 

Jane.  Yes,  e'en  the  sin  of  blood  may  be  forgiven. 
When  humble  penitence  hath  once  atoned. 

Be  Mon.  {eagerly.)  What,  after  terms  of  length- 
cn'd  misery, 
Imprison'd  anguish  of  tormented  spirits, 
Shall  I  again,  a  renovated  soul, 
Into  the  blessed  family  of  the  good 
Admittance  have  ?  Think 'st  thou  that  this  maybe  ? 
Speak  if  thou  canst :  0  speak  me  comfort  here  ! 
For  dreadful  fancies,  like  an  armed  host, 
Have  push'd  me  to  despair.    It  is  most  horrible — 

0  speak  of  hope  !  If  any  hot)e  there  be. 

(Jane  is  silent,  and  looks  sorrowfully  upon  him; 
then  clasping  her  hands,  and  turning  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  seems  to  mutter  a  prayer.) 

Be  Mon.  Ha !  dost  thou  pray  for  me  ?  Heaven 
hear  thy  prayer ! 

1  fain  would  kneel. — Alas  !  I  dare  not  do  it. 
Jane.  Not  so  I  all  by  th'  Almighty  Father  formM, 

May  in  their  deepest  misery  call  on  him. 
Come,  kneel  with  me,  my  brother. 
{She  kneels  and  prays  to  herself;  he  kneels  by 
her,  and  clasps  his  hands  fervently,  but  speaks 
not.     A  noise  of  chains  clanking  is  heard 
without,  and  they  both  rise.) 
De  Mon.  Hear'st  thou  that  noise  ?    They  come 

to  interrupt  us. 
Jane,  {moving  towards  a  side  door.)  Then  let  us 
enter  here. 

2o2 
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Jk  Men,  {catching  Ju^  qf  her  with  a  look  of 
horror.)  Not  there — not  there— the  corpse 
— ^the  bloody  corpse ! 
Jane,  What,  lies  he  there  ?— Unhappy  Rezen- 

\4    Telt? 
De  Mon,  A  sudden  thought  has  come  across  my 
mind; 
How  came  it  not  before  ?   Unhappy  Rezenyelt ! 
Sayst  thou  but  this  ? 
Jane,  What  should  I  say?   he  was  an  honest 
man; 
I  still  have  thought  him  such,  as  such  lament  him. 
(De  Monfort  vtters  a  deep  groan,) 
What  means  this  heavy  groan  ? 
De  Mon,  It  hath  a  meaning. 

Enter  Abbbss  and  Momcs,  with  two  Opficsks  of  justice 
carrying  fetters  in  their  lutnds  to  pot  upon  Ds  MoMroBT. 

Jane,  {starting.)  What  men  are  these  ? 
Ut  Off,  Lady,  we  are  the  servants  of  the  law. 
And  bear  with  us  a  power,  which  doth  constrain 
To  bind  with  fetters  this  our  prisoner. 

{Pointing  to  De  Monfort) 
Jane,  A  stranger  uncondemn'd  ?  this  cannot  be. 
Ut  Off,  As  yet,  indeed,  he  is  by  law  unjudged. 
But  is  so  far  condemnM  by  circumstance. 
That  law,  or  custom  sacred  held  as  law. 
Doth  fully  warrant  us,  and  it  must  be. 

Jane,  Nay,  say  not  so;  he  has  no  power  t' escape : 
Distress  hath  bound  him  with  a  heavy  chain ; 
There  is  no  need  of  yours. 
Ut  Off,  We  must  perform  our  ofBce. 
Jane,  0 !  do  not  offer  this  indignity  ! 
Is^  Off,  Is  it  indignity  in  sacred  law 
To  bind  a  murderer  }  (To  2d  Officer.)  Come,  do  thy 
work. 
Jane,  Harsh  are  thy  words,  and  stem  thy  har- 
den'd  brow ; 
Dark  is  thine  eye ;  but  all  some  pity  have 
Unto  the  last  extreme  of  misery. 
I  do  beseech  thee !  if  thou  art  a  man — 

{Kneeling  to  him.) 
(De  Monfort,  roused  at  this^  runs  t^  to  Jane, 
and  raises  her  hastily  from  the  ground:  then 
stretches  himself  up  proudly.) 
De  Mon,  {to  Jane.)  Stand  thou  erect  in  native 
dignity; 
And  bend  to  none  on  earth  the  suppliant  knee. 
Though  clothed  in  power  imperial.    To  my  heart 
It  gives  a  feller  gripe  than  many  irons. 
{Holding  out  his  hands,)  Here,  officers  of  law,  bind 

on  those  shackles ; 
And,  if  they  are  too  light,  bring  heavier  chains. 
Add  iron  to  iron ;  load,  crush  me  to  the  ground : 
Nay,  heap  ten  thousand  weight  upon  my  breast. 
For  that  were  best  of  alL 
{A  long  pause,  whilst  they  put  irons  t^on  him, 
After  they  are  on,  Jane  looks  at  him  sorrow^ 
fully,  and  lets  her  head  sink  on  her  breast, 
De  Monfort  stretches  out  his  hand,  looks  at 
them,  and  then  at  Jane ;  crosses  them  over  his 
breast,  and  endeavours  to  suppress  his  feel' 
ings.) 
Ut  Off,  I  have  it,  too,  in  charge  to  move  you 
hence,  {ToDt  Monfort) 

Into  another  chamber  more  secure. 


De  Mon,  Well,  I  am  ready,  sir. 
{Approaching  Jane,  whom  the  Abbess  is  i 
vouring  to  contfort,  but  to  no  purpose.) 
Ah !  wherefore  thus !  most  honour*d  and  most  dnr .' 
Shrink  not  at  the  accoutrements  of  ill. 
Daring  the  thing  itsell. 

{Endeavouring  to  look  cheetfvL) 
Wilt  thou  permit  me  with  a  gyved  hand  ? 

(She  gives  her  hand,  which  he  raises  to  his  Ufs.) 
This  was  my  proudest  oflke. 

[ExEuirr,  De  Monfort  leading  out  Jine. 

ScEini  V. — AH  AFAmTHEirT  or  THE  COKViarT,  OPD- 
nro  IlfTO  AlfOTHER  mOOK ,  WHOSE  LOW,  ABCEXD 
DOOR  IS  SEEK  IN  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  STASK.  Ill 
OKE  COKirEB  ▲  MOmC  IS  SEEK  KHEEUlfe. 

Enter  another  Monk,  who,  on  perceiving  him,  maps  tffl 
he  rises  from  his  knees,  and  then  goes  eegeriy  ip  lo 
him. 

Ut  Monk,  How  is  the  prisoner  ? 

2d  Monk,  (pointing  to  the  door.)  He  is  within, 
and  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  dealing  with  him. 

Ut  Monk.  How  is  this,  good  brotiier  ? 

Methought  he  braved  it  with  m  manly  spirit ; 
And  led,  with  shackled  hands,  his  sister  forth. 
Like  one  resolved  to  bear  misfortune  bravely. 

2d  Monk,  Yes,  with  heroic  courage,  for  a  while 
He  scem'd  inspired ;  but,  soon  depress'd  again. 
Remorse  and  dark  despair  overwhelm 'd  his  soul : 
And,  from  the  violent  working  of  his  mind. 
Some  stream  of  life  within  his  breast  has  burst ; 
For  many  a  time,  within  a  little  space. 
The  ruddy  tide  has  rush*d  into  his  mouth. 
Crod  grant  his  pains  be  short ! 

1st  Monk,  How  does  the  hdy? 

2d  Monk,  She  sits  and  bears  hit  be«d  upon  her 
lap. 
Wiping  the  cold  drops  from  his  ghastly  fact 
With  such  a  look  of  tender  wretchedness, 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  tee  her. — 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Ut  Monk.  It  wears,  methinks,  upon  the  mjdnigtt 
hour. 
It  is  m  dark  and  fearful  night:  the  moon 
Is  wrapp'd  in  sable  clouds ;  the  chill  blast  soonds 
Like  dismal  lamentations.    Ay,  who  knows 
That  voices  mix  with  the  dark  midnigfat  winds  ? 
Nay,  as  I  pass'd  that  yawning  cavern**  m^nith, 
A  whispering  sound,  unearthly,  reach'd  my  esr, 
And  o*er  my  head  a  chilly  coldness  crept 
Are  there  not  wicked  fiends  and  damned  spritcst 
Whom  yawning  chamels,  and  th'  unfathomM  deptfae 
Of  secret  darkness,  at  this  fearful  hour. 
Do  upwards  send,  to  watch,  unseen,  around 
The  murderer's  death-bed,  at  his  £ital  torn. 
Ready  to  hail  with  dire  and  horrid  welcome. 
Their  future  mate  ? — ^I  do  believe  there  are. 

2d  Monk,  Peace,  peace !  a  God  of  wisdom  sad  of 
mercy,  ^ 

Veils  from  our  sight— Ha !  bear  that  heavy  giMB. 
(A  groan  heard  within.) 

Ut  Monk,  It  is  the  dying  man. 

{Another  grpt*-) 

2d  Monk,  God  grant  him  rest ! 

(Ustemingatthidf^') 
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I  betr  bim  stniggliiig  in  the  gripe  of  death. 

0  piteous  betTen !  {Ooe$from  the  door.) 

Emar  Brother  Thomai  from  the  chamber. 
How  DOW,  good  brother  ? 
Thorn,  Retire,  my  friends.    0  many  a  bed  of 
death 
With  all  itf  pangs  and  horrors  I  have  seen. 
Bat  never  aught  like  this !  Retire,  my  friends  { 
The  death-bell  wiU  its  awful  signal  give. 
When  he  has  breathed  his  last 

1  would  more  hence,  but  I  am  weak  and  faint : 
Let  me  a  moment  on  thy  shoulder  lean. 

O,  weak  and  mortal  man  ! 

{LeoMi  on  aeond  Monk  t  a  pauie.) 

Enter  BaBicAaD  from  the  chamber. 
Id  Monk,  {to  Bern.)  How  is  your  penitent  ? 
Bern,  He  is  with  Huf  who  made  him ;  Hi]f,who 
knows 
The  soul  of  man :  before  whose  awfVil  presence 
Th'  unseeptred  tyrant,  simple,  helpless,  stands 
Like  an  unclothed  babe.  {BeU  tolls.) 

The  dismal  sound ! 
Retire  and  pray  for  the  blood-stain*d  soul : 
May  heaTen  hare  mercy  on  him  !  (Bell  tolU  again.) 

[Exeunt. 

scekc  yl — ▲  ball  om  laxoe  ]u)om  in  the  con- 
tent, the  bodies  of  de  monfort  and  rezen- 
▼elt  aae  dncoveeed  laid  out  upon  a  low 
taslb  om  platform,  cotered  with  black. 
frkbero,  bernard,  abbess,  monks,  and  nuns 

ATTENDUrO. 

Ahb.  {to  Freb.)  Here  must  they  lie,  my  lord, 
until  we  know 
Respecting  this  the  order  of  the  law. 

FkA.  And  you  have  wisely  done,  my  reverend 
mother. 

(Ooe$  to  the  table ^  and  looks  at  the  bodies,  but 
vitkovt  tateovering  them.) 
Unhappy  men  I  ye,  both  in  nature  rich. 
With  talents  and  with  virtues  were  endued. 
Te  should  have  loved,  yet  deadly  rancour  came. 
And  in  the  prime  and  manhood  of  your  days 
Te  sleep  in  horrid  death.    0  direful  hate ! 
What  shame  and  wretchedness  his  portion  is. 
Who,  for  a  secret  inmate,  harbours  thee ! 
And  who  shall  call  him  blameless,  who  excites, 
Ungenerously  excites,  with  careless  scorn, 
Such  baleful  passion  in  a  brother's  breast. 
Whom  heaven  commands  to  love?   Low  are  ye 

laid: 
Still  all  contentbn  now. — ^Low  are  ye  laid  t 
I  loved  you  both,  and  mourn  your  hapless  fall. 

Abb.  They  were  your  friends,  my  lord  ? 

Freb.  I  loved  them  both.    How  does  the  Lady 
Jane  f 

Abb.  She  bears  misfortune  with  intrepid  soul. 
I  never  saw  in  woman  bow*d  with  grief. 
Such  moving  dignity. 

Freb,  Ay,  still  the  same. 

I*ve  known  her  long :  of  worth  most  excellent  { 
But  in  the  day  of  wo,  she  ever  rose 
Upon  the  mixid  with  added  majesty. 
As  the  dark  mountain  more  sublimely  towers 
Mantled  in  clouds  and  storm. 


Enter  Mani;xl  and  Jbromr. 
Man,  (pointing.)  Here,  my  good  Jerome,  here^ 

a  piteous  sight 
Jer.  A  piteous  sight !  yet  I  will  look  upon  him  t 
111  see  his  face  in  death.    Alas,  alas !      , 
I've  seen  him  move  a  noble  gentleman ; 
And  when  with  vexing  passion  imdisturb'd, 
He  look*d  most  graciously. 
(L^  up  in  mistake  the  cloth  from  the  body  qf 
Rezenvelt,  and  starts  back  tcith  horror.) 
Oh !  this  was  the  bloody  work !  Oh,  oh .'  oh,  oh  ! 
That  human  hands  could  do  it ! 

(Drops  the  cloth  again.) 
Bian,  That  is  the  murder'd  corpse  {  here  lies  De 
Monfort 

{Going  to  uncover  the  other  body,) 
Jer,  {turning  away  his  head.)  No,  no  !  I  cannot 

look  upon  him  now. 
Man,  Didst  thou  not  come  to  see  him  ? 
Jer,  ¥y  I  cover  him— inter  him  in  the  dark-^ 
Let  no  one  look  upon  him. 
Bern,  {To  Jer.)  Well  dost  thou  show  the  ab- 
horrence nature  feels 
For  deeds  of  blood,  and  I  commend  thee  well. 
In  the  most  ruthless  heart  compassion  wakes 
For  one,  who,  from  the  hand  of  fellow  man. 
Hath  felt  such  cruelty. 

{Uncovering  the  body  qf  Rezenvelt) 
This  is  the  murder'd  corse : 

(  Uncovering  the  body  qf  De  Monfort) 
But  see,  I  pray ! 
Here  lies  the  murderer.    What  think'st  thou  here  ? 
Look  on  those  features,  thou  hast  seen  them  oft. 
With  the  last  dreadful  conflict  of  despair. 
So  fix'd  in  horrid  strength. 
See  those  knit  brows  $  those  hollow  sunken  eyes  { 
The  sharpen'd  nose,  with  nostrils  all  distent ; 
That  writhed  mouth,  where  yet  the  teeth  appear. 
In  agony,  to  gnash  the  nether  lip. 
Think'st  thou,  less  painful  than  the  murderer's 

knife 
Was  such  a  death  as  this 
Ay,  and  how  changed  too  those  matted  locks  ! 

Jer,  Merciful  heaven  !  his  hair  is  grisly  grown. 
Changed  to  white  age,  that  was,  but  too  days  since. 
Black  as  the  raven's  plume.    How  may  this  be  ? 
Bern,  Such  change,  from  violent  conflict  of  the 
mind, 
WiU  sometimes  come. 

Jer,  Alas,  alas  !  most  wretched  ! 

Thou  wert  too  good  to  do  a  cruel  deed. 
And  so  it  kill'd  thee.    Thou  hast  suffer'd  for  it. 
God  rest  thy  soul !  I  needs  must  touch  thy  hand. 
And  bid  thee  long  farewell. 

{Laying  his  hand  on  De  Monfort) 
Bern.  Draw  back,  draw  back;  see  where  the 
lady  comes. 

Enter  Jane  Da  Monfort. 
(Freberg,  who  has  been  for  some  time  retired  by 
himse^  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stage,  now  steps 
forward  to  lead  her  in,  but  checks  himse{f  on 
seeing  the  fixed  sorrow  qf  her  countenance, 
and  draws  back  respectfully.  Jane  advances 
to  the  table,  and  looks  attentively  at  the  covered 
bodies.     Manuel  points  otU  the  body  qf  D^ 
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Monfort,  and  she  gives  a  gentU  inclination  of 
the  head,  to  signify  that  she  understands  him. 
She   then   bends    tenderly  over    it,  withovi 
speaking, 
Jfofi.  {to  JuktyOS  she  raises  her  head,)  0,  madam! 

my  good  lord. 
Jane,  Well  says  thy  love,  my  good  aud  ftithfnl 
Manuel  $ 
But  we  must  mourn  in  silence. 
Man.  Alas !  the  times  that  I  have  follow*d  him  ! 
Jane.  Forbear,  my  faithful  Manuel.  For  this  love 
Thou  hast  my  grateful  thanks;  and  here's  my 

hand; 
Thou  hast  loved  him,  and  Pll  remember  thee. 
Where'er  I  am  ;  in  whate'er  spot  of  earth 
I  linger  out  the  remnant  of  my  days, 
I  will  remember  thee. 

Man.  Nay, by  the  livingGod  !  where'eryou  are, 
There  will  I  be.    I'll  prove  a  trusty  servant : 
I'll  follow  you,  even  to  the  world's  end. 
My  master's  gone ;  and  I  indeed  am  mean, 
Yet  will  I  show  the  strength  of  nobler  men, 
Should  any  dare  upon  your  honour'd  worth 
To  put  the  slightest  wrong.    Leave  you,  dear  lady ! 
Kill  me,  but  say  not  this  ! 

( Throwing  himself  at  her  feet.) 
Jane,  {raising  him.)  Well,  then !  be  thou  my 
servant,  and  ray  friend. 
Art  thou,  good  Jerome,  too,  in  kindness  come  ? 
I  see  thou  art.    How  goes  it  with  thine  age  ? 
Jer.  Ah,  madam !  wo  and  weakness  dwell  with 
age: 
Would  I  could  serve  you  with  a  young  man's 

strength ! 
I'd  spend  my  life  for  you. 
Jane,  Thanks,  worthy  Jerome. 

0  !  who  hath  said  the  wretched  have  no  friends  ? 
Freb,  In  every  sensible  and  generous  breast 

Affliction  finds  a  friend ;  but  unto  thee. 
Thou  most  exalted  and  most  honourable, 
The  heart  in  warmest  adoration  bows, 
And  even  a  worship  pays. 
Jane,  Nay,  Freberg,  Frebei^!  grieve  me  not, 
my  friend. 
He  to  whose  ear  my  praise  most  welcome  was. 
Hears  it  no  more ;  and,  O  our  piteous  lot ! 
What  tongue  will  talk  of  him  ?  Alas,  alas ! 
This  more  than  all  will  bow  me  to  the  earth ; 

1  feel  my  misery  here. 

The  voice  of  praise  was  wont  to  name  us  both ; 

I  hai^no  greater  pride. 
( Covers  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  bursts  into 
tears.  Here  they  all  hang  about  her :  Freberg 
supporting  her  tenderly.  Manual  embracing 
her  knees,  and  old  Jerome  catching  hold  of 
her  robe  affectionately,  Bernard,  Abbess, 
Monks,  and  Nuns,  likewise,  gather  round  her, 
with  looks  qf  sympathy.) 

Enter  two  Oppicsas  of  law. 
Is'  Of'  Where  is  the  prisoner  f 

Into  our  hands  he  straight  must  be  consign'd. 

Bern.  He  is  not  subject  now  to  human  laws ; 
The  prison  that  awaits  him  is  the  grave. 
,  Iff  Off.  Ha  ?  say'st  thou  so  >  there  is  foul  play  in 
thb. 


Man.  {to  Off.)  Hold  thy  unrighteous  toogoe,  tr 
hie  thee  hence, 
Nor,  in  the  presence  of  this  honour'd  dame. 
Utter  the  slightest  meaning  of  reproach. 

1st  Off.  I  am  an  officer  on  duty  call'd. 
And  have  authority  to  say,  **  How  died  he  .<" 

{Here  Jane  shakes  off  the  weakness  qf  grief,  and 
repressing  Manuel,  who  is  about  to  r^y  to  ike 
Officer,  steps  forward  with  dignity,) 

Jane.  Tell  them,  by  whose  authority  you  cont. 
He  died  that  death  which  best  becomes  a  man 
Who  is  with  keenest  sense  of  conscious  ill 
And  deep  remorse  assail'd,  a  wounded  spirit: 
A  death  that  kills  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
And  only  them.    He  had  no  other  w«und. 

Ist  Off.  And  shall  I  trust  to  this  ? 

Jane,  Do  as  thou  wilt: 

To  one  who  can  suspect  my  simple  word 
I  have  no  more  reply.    Fulfil  thine  office. 

Ist  Off.  No,  lady,  I  believe  your  honoured  wofd, 
And  will  no  further  search. 

Jane.  I  thank  your  courtesy :  thanks,  thanks  to 
all. 
My  reverend  mother,  and  ye  honour'd  maids ; 
Ye  holy  men,  and  you,  my  faithful  friends ; 
The  blessing  of  the  afflicted  rest  with  you ! 
And  He,  who  to  the  wretched  is  most  piteous. 
Will  recompense  you. — Freberg,  thou  art  good ; 
Remove  the  body  of  the  friend  you' loved : 
*Tis  Rezenvelt  I  mean.    Take  thou  this  charge : 
'TIS  meet,  that  with  his  noble  ancestors 
He  lie  entomb'd  in  honourable  state. 
And  now  I  have  a  sad  request  to  make. 
Nor  will  these  holy  sisters  scorn  my  boon : 
ITiat  I,  within  these  sacred  cloister  walls. 
May  raise  a  humble,  nameless  tomb  to  him. 
Who,  but  for  one  dark  passion,  one  dire  deed, 
Had  claun'd  a  record  of  as  noble  worth 
As  e'er  enrich'd  the  sculptured  pedestaL  [Emnrr. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

Nino,  Emperor  qf  Rome. 

CoaDBMus  MAao,  Qfieerqftke  Imperial  Qumrd. 

Oacsaas,  a  Parthian  Prince,  vieiting  Rome, 

SuLPicius,  a  Senator. 

Sylvius,  a  brave  Centurion, 

Roman  PontifT. 

Chrifltian  Father  or  Bishop,  Chrteian  BfOllwr,  kc. 

A  Paob,  in  the  family  ^Sulpiciua. 

Senators,  Christians,  Sddiois,  &c. 

WOMKH. 

PoBTu,  Daughter  ^SolplehM; 
Christian  Women. 

SoBNBjRome. 


ACT   I. 

SCSITE  L — A  PRIVATE   APARTUENT  IN  THE  HOtJie 
OF  SITLPtCIUS. 

Enter  SuLPicros  and  OacsaBs  by  opposite  sides. 
Sul,  So  soon  return 'd  ! — I  read  not  in  thy  &ce 
Aught  to  encourage  or  depress  my  wishes. 
How  is  it,  noble  friend  ? 
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Or€.  E'en  as  it  wat  e'er  I  received  my  mission. 
CoideDiiu  Maro  is  on  public  duty ; 
I  hi¥e  not  seen  him. — ^When  he  knows  your  offer 
His  heart  will  bound  with  joy,  like  eaglet  plumed 
Whose  out-fltretch'd  pinions  wheeling  round  and 

round. 
Shape  their  first  circles  in  the  sunny  air. 

But.  And  with  good  cause. 

Ore,  Hethinks  I  see  him  now ! 
A  bte  with  blushes  mantling  to  the  brow, 
Eyes  with  bright  tears  surcharged,  and  parted  lips 
QttiTering  to  utter  joy  which  hath  no  words. 

SuL  His  fiice,  indeed,  as  I  haye  beard  thee  say, 
b  like  a  wave  which  sun  and  shadow  cross } 
Each  thought  makes  there  its  momentary  mark. 

Ore  And  then  his  towering  ibrm,  and  vaulting 
step. 
As  tenderness  givei  way  to  exultation  I 

0  it  had  been  a  feast  to  look  upon  him ; 
And  stiU  shall  be. 

Sid,  Art  tbou  so  well  convinced — 

Re  loves  my  little  damsel  ?  she  i^  fair, 
Bot  seems  to  me  too  simple,  gay,  and  thoughtless, 
For  noble  Maro.    Heiress  as  she  is 
To  sll  my  wealth,  had  I  suspected  sooner. 
That  be  had  smother'd  wishes  in  his  breast 
Aj  too  presumptuous,  or  that  she  in  secret 
Preferr'd  his  silent  homage  to  the  praise 
Of  any  other  man,  I  had  most  frankly 
Removed  all  hinderance  to  so  fair  a  suit. 
For,  in  these  changeling  and  degenerate  days, 

1  scarcely  know  a  man  of  nobler  worth. 

Ore  Thou  scarcely  know'st !  Say  certainly  thou 
dost  not. 
Be  is,  to  boDest  right,  as  simply  true 
As  shepherd  child  on  desert  pasture  bred, 
Where  falsehood  and  deceit  have  never  been~; 
And  to  maintain  them,  ardent,  skilfol,  potent, 
As  the  shrewd  leader  of  unruly  tribes. 
A  simple  heart  and  subtle  spirit  join'd, 
Make  such  an  union  as  in  Nero's  court 
May  pats  for  curious  and  unnaturaL         , 

SuL  But  is  the  public  duty  very  urgent. 
That  so  untowardly  delays  our  happiness  ? 

Ore.  The  punishment  of  those  poor  Nazarenes, 
Who,  in  defiance  of  imperial  power. 
To  their  forbidden  faith  and  rites  adhere 
With  obstinacy  most  astonishing. 

Sul,  A  stubborn  contumacy  unaccountable  ! 

Ore.  There's  sorcery  in  it,  or  some  stronger 
power. 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  good  or  ill. 
They  look  on  death  in  its  most  dreadful  fi»nn. 
As  martial  heroes  on  a  wreath  of  triumph. 
Tbe  fires  are  kindled  in  the  place  of  death. 
And  bells  toll  dismally.    The  life  of  Rome 
[n  one  vast  clustering  mass  hangs  round  the  spot, 
Ind  no  one  to  his  neighbour  utters  word, 
Sat  in  an  alter'd  voice ;  with  breath  restrain 'd, 
Lfte  those  who  speak  at  midnight  near  the  dead, 
^rdenius  heads  the  band  that  guards  the  pile ; 
to  statioo'd,  who  could  speak  to  him  of  pleasure  / 
^or  it  would  seem  as  an  ill-omen'd  thing. 

Std.  Crease ;  here  comes  Portia,  with  a  careless 
beet 
Vie  knows  not  yet  the  happiness  that  waits  her. 


Ore  Who  brings  she  with  her  thus,  as  if  com- 
peU'd 
By  playful  force  ? 

Sul.  Tis  her  Numidian  page ;  m  cunning  imp. 
Who  must  b^  woo'd  to  do  the  thing  he's  t)roud  of. 

Enter  Pobtia,  dragging  Sypraz  after  her,  speaking  as 
she  enters. 

Par.  Come  in,  deceitful  thing!— I  know  thee 
well; 
With  all  thy  sly  affected  bashfulness, 
Thou'rt  hold  enough  to  sing  in  Cesar's  court. 
With  the  whole  senate  present  (To  Ore) 

Prince  of  Parthia, 
I  knew  not  you  were  here ;  but  yet  I  guess 
The  song  which  this  sly  creature  sings  so  well. 
Will  please  you  also. 

Ore.  How  can  it  fail,  fair  Portia,  so  commended  ? 

Sul.  What  is  this  boasted  lay  ? 

Por.  That  tune,  my  father. 
Which  you  so  oft  have  tried  to  recollect ; 
But  link'd  with  other  words,  of  new,  device. 
That  please  my  fancy  well. — Come,  sing  it,  boy  ! 

Suh  Nay,  sing  it,  Syphax,  be  not  so  abash'd. 
If  thou  art  really  so. — ^Begin,  begin ! 
But  speak  thy  words  distinctly  as  thou  sing'st. 
That  I  may  have  their  meaning  perfectly. 

SONG. 

The  storm  is  gathering  lar  and  wide, 
Yon  mortal  hero  miisl  abide. 
Power  on  earth,  and  power  In  air, 
Falchion's  gleam  and  lightning's  glare ; 
Arrows  hurtling  through  the  blast ; 
Stones  from  flaming  meteor  cast : 
Floods  from  burden'd  skies  are  pouring, 
O'er  mingled  strife  of  battle  roaring; 
Nature's  rage  and  Demon's  Ire, 
Belt  him  round  with  turmoil  dire: 
Noble  hero !  earthly  wight! 
Brace  thee  bravely  for  the  fighL 

And  sn,  Indeed,  thou  Ukesl  thy  stand. 
Shield  on  arm  and  glaive  In  hand ; 
Breast  encased  In  bumish'd  steel, 
Helm  on  head,  and  pike  on  heel ; 
And,  more  than  meets  the  outward  eye 
The  soul's  hlgh-temper'd  panoply, 
Which  every  limb  for  action  lightens, 
The  form  dilates,  the  visage  brightens: 
Thus  art  thou,  lofty,  mortal  wight 
Full  nobly  hamess'd  for  the  fighu 

Ore.  The  picture  of  some  very  noble  hero 
These  lines  portray. 

Sul.  So  it  should  seem  s  one  of  the  days  of4>ld. 

Por.  And  why  of  olden  dajrs  ?    There  liveth  now 
The  very  man — a  man — I  mean  to  say, 
There  may  be  found  amongst  our  Roman  youth, 
One,  who  in  form  and  feelings  may  compare 
With  him  whose  lofty  virtues  these  few  lines 
So  well  describe. 

Ore.  Thou  mean'st  the  lofty  Gorbus. 

Por.  Out  on  the  noisy  braggart !  Arms  without 
He  hath,  indeed,  well  bumish'd  and  well  plumed. 
But  the  poor  soul,  within,  is  pluck 'd  and  bare, 
Like  any  homely  tjiing. 

Ore.  Sertorius  Galba  then  ? 

Por.  0,  stranger  still ! 
For  if  he  hath  no  lack  of  courage,  certes. 
He  hath  much  lack  of  grace.    Sertorius  Galba ! 
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Ore,  Perhaps  thoa  mean'st  Cordeniut  Maro,  lady. 
Thy  cheeks  grow  scarlet  at  the  very  name. 
Indignant  that  I  still  should  err  so  strangely. 

For,  No,  not  indignant,  for  thou  errest  not  | 
Nor  do  I  blush,  albeit  thou  think*8t  I  do, 
To  say,  there  is  not  of  our  Romans  one. 
Whose  martial  form  a  truer  image  gives 
Of  firm,  heroic  courage. 

8ui,  Cease,  sweet  Portia ; 

He  only  laughs  at  thy  simplicity. 

Ore,  Simplicity  seen  through  a  harmless  wile» 
Like  to  the  infant  urchin,  half  concealM 
Behind  his  smiling  dam's  transparent  veil. 
The  song  is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear, 
Methinks  I've  heard  it,  passing  through  those  wilds, 
Whose  groves  and  caves,  if  rumour  speak  the  truth, 
Are  by  the  Nazarenes  or  Christians  haunted. 

Su/.  Let  it  no  more  be  sung  within  my  walla : 
A  chant  of  theirs  to  bring  on  pestilence  ! 
Sing  it  no  more.    What  sounds  are  those  I  hear  ? 

Ore,  The  dismal  death-drum  and  the    crowd 
without. 
They  are  this  instant  leading  past  your  door 
Those  wretched  Christians  to  their  dreadful  doom. 

Sul,  We'll  go  and  see  them  pass. 

[Exeunt  hastily  Sulpicius,  Orceres. 

For,  (Stopping  her  ears,)  I  cannot  look  on  them, 
nor  hear  the  sound. 
Ill  to  my  chamber. 

Page,  May  not  I,  I  pray, 

Look  on  them  as  they  pass  ? 

For,  No  ;  go  not,  child : 

'Twill  frighten  thee  ;  it  is  a  horiid  sight 

Page.  Yet,  and  it  please  you,  lady,  let  me  go. 

Por,  I  say  it  is  a  horrid,  piteous  sight, 
Thou  wilt  be  frighten 'd  at  it. 

Page,  Nay,  be  it  e'er  so  piteous  or  so  horrid, 
I  hare  a  longing,  strong  desire  to  see  it. 

Por.  Go",  then  ;  there  is  in  this  no  affectation : 
There's  all  the  harden 'd  cruelty  of  man 
Lodged  in  that  tiny  form,  child  as  thou  art 

[Exeunt,  severally. 

Scene  II. — an  open  square  with  buildings. 
Enter  Cordbmius  Maro,  at  the  head  of  his  Soldirrs, 
who  draw  up  on  either  side :  then  enters  along  proces- 
sion of  public  Functionaries,  ice.  conducting  Marttrs 
to  the  place  of  exocutioo,  who,  as  thej  pass  on,  sing 
together  in  unison:  one  more  noble  than  the  others, 
walking  firsu 

SONG. 
A  long  fiurewell  to  sin  and  sorrow, 

Tq  beam  of  day  and  evening  shade  1 
High  in  glory  breaks  our  morrow. 
With  light  that  cannot  lade. 

While  mortal  flesh  in  flame  is  bleeding, 

For  humble  penitence  and  love, 
Our  brother  and  our  Lord  is  pleading 

At  mercy's  throne  above. 

We  leave  the  hated  and  the  hating. 

Existence  sad  in  toil  and  strife ; 
The  great,  the  good,  the  brave  are  waiting 

To  hail  our  opening  life. 

Earth's  iated  sounds  our  ears  forsaking, 

A  moment's  silence  death  sliall  be ; 
Then,  to  heaven's  jubilee  awaking, 
Faith  ends  in  victory. 
[Exeunt  Martyrs,  ^c.  4-c.  Coideoius  with  hii 


Ofllcers    and  Soldiers  still  remaining  i  On 
Ofl!cers  on  the  fronts  and  Cm^tmnMOfifftfrm 
them  in  a  thoughtful  posture,) 
First  Qfi,  Brave  Varus  marches  boldly  tt  tin 
bead 
Of  that  deluded  band. 
Second  Offi.  Are  these  the  men,  who  hatcfal 
orgies  hold 
In  dens  and  deserts,  courting,  with  enchsoitiiMOts, 
The  intercourse  of  demons  ? 

Third  OjJL  Ay,  with  rites 

Cruel  and  wild.    To  crucify  a  babe ; 
And  while  it  yet  hangs  shrieking  on  the  rood 
Fall  down  and  worship  it !  device  abominable 
First  Offi.  Dost  thou  believe  it  ? 
Third  QffL  I  can  believe  all  this  or  aay  thing 
Of  the  possess 'd  and  mad. 
First  QffL  What  demonry,  thinkest  fhov,  poi- 

sesses  Varus  ? 
Second  OffL  That  is  well  urged.  {TothioOm.) 
Is  he  a  maniac  ? 
Alas,  that  I  should  see  so  brave  a  soldier 
Thus,  as  a  malefactor,  led  to  death  ! 
First  QffL  Viewing  his  keen,  enliven'd  eoiB- 
tenance 
And  stately  step,  one  should  have  rather  gocssVI 
He  led  victorious  soldiers  to  the  charge : 
And  they,  indeed,  appear  to  follow  him 
With  noble  confidence. 

Third  QffL  T'a  all  vain  seeming 

He  is  a  man,  who  makes  a  show  of  Talour 
To  which  his  deeds  have  borne  slight  tettimoay. 
Cor.   (advancing  indignantly.)  Thou  liesti  i 
better  and  a  braver  soldier 
Ne'er  fronted  foe,  or  closed  in  bloody  atrifik 

( Turning  away  angrily  to  the  back  grtmL) 
First  OffL  Our  chief,  methinks,  is  in  a  bM 
mood. 
Which  is  not  usual  with  him. 
SeciMd  QffL  He  did  not  seem  to  listen  to  oa 
words. 
But  see  he  gives  the  signal  to  proceed  i 
We  must  advance,  and  with  our  closing  nnb 
The  fatal  pile  encircle. 

[Exeunt  in  order,  whilst  a  chorus  qfMutjvit 
heard  at  a  distance.) 

Scene  UI. — an  apaktment  in  a  futate  HODft 
Enter  two  Christian  Women,  by  opposite  sidei. 

First  Worn,  Hast  thou  heard  any  thing } 

Second  Worn.  Naught,  save  the  muxmnrof^ 
multitude. 
Sinking  at  times  to  deep  and  awful  silence. 
From  which  again  a  sudden  burst  will  rise 
Like  mingled  exclamations,  as  of  horror 
Or  admiration.    In  these  neighbouring  streets 
I  have  not  met  a  single  citizen. 
The  town  appearing  uninhabited. 
But  wherefore  art  thou  here  ?   Thou  should'^  bi^ 

stay'd 
With  the  unhappy  mother  of  poor  CskIos. 

First  Worn.  She  sent  me  hither  in  her  agoDj 
Of  fear  and  fearful  hope. 

Second  Worn.  Ha !  does  she  hope  deliTen"* 
from  death  i 
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Jtrft  JVom,  O  no  !  thou  wiODg*stber,  friend ;  it 
is  not  that : 
Delirennce  if  her  fear,  tnd  death  her  hope. 
A  second  time  the  bean  a  mother's  throes 
For  her  jroong  stripling,  whose  exalted  birth 
To  aidless  life  is  at  this'fearful  crisis. 
Or  camM  or  lost    May  heaven  forefend  the  last ! 
He  is  a  timid  youth,  and  soft  of  nature : 
God  grant  liim  strength  to  bear  that  fearful  proof ! 

Second  Worn,  Here  comes  our  reverend  father. 

Enter  a  GHBisriAif  Fathse. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ?  are  they  in  bliss  ? 
Fatk,  Yes,  daughter,  as  I  trust,  they  are  ere  this 
In  hj^  immortal  bliss.    Ceelus  alone— 

First  Worn,  He  hath  apostatized  !  O  wo  is  me  ! 
0  wo  is  me  for  his  most  wretched  mother  ! 

Flatk.  Apostatized  !  No ;  stripling  as  he  is. 
His  fortitude,  where  all  were  braced  and  brave, 
Shone  paramount 

For  his  soft  downy  cheek  and  slender  form 
Biade  them  conceive  they  might  subdue  his  firm- 
ness. 
Therefore  he  was  reserved  till  noble  Varus 
And  his  compeers  had  in  the  flames  expired. 
Hien  did  they  court  and  tempt  him  with  fsir  pro- 
mise 
Of  all  that  earthly  pleasure  or  ambition 
Can  offer,  to  deny  his  holy  faith. 
But  he,  who  seem*d  before  so  meek  and  timid. 
Now  suddenly  imbued  with  holy  grace, 
lake  the  transition  of  some  watery  cloud 
In  passing  o'er  the  moon's  refulgent  disc, 
Glow'd  with  new  life  ;  and  from  his  fervid  tongue 
Words  of  most  firm,  indignant  constancy 
Poor'd  eloquently  forth ;  then  to  the  pile 
Sprang  lightly  up,  like  an  undaunted  warrior 
Scaling  the  breach  of  honour ;  or,  alas  ! 
As  I  have  seen  him  midst  his  boyish  mates. 
Vaulting  aloft  for  every  love  of  motion. 
First  Worn,  High  heaven  be  praised  for  this  }— 

Thine  eyes  beheld  it  ? 
Ftth.  I  saw  it  not :  the  friend  who  witnessed  it. 
Left  him  yet  living  midst  devouring  flame  ; 
Therefore  1  spoke  of  Cfelus  doubtfully, 
If  he  as  yet  belong'd  to  earth  or  heaven. 

(They  cover  their  f aces ^  and  remain  sUent.) 

Enter  a  Chrutiam  Beotuxb. 
Broth.  Lift  up  your  heads,  my  sisters  !  let  your 
voices 
Id  grateful  thanks  be  raised .'  Those  ye  lament. 
Have  earthly  pangs  for  heavenly  joy  exchanged. 
The  manly  Varus  and  the  youthful  Caelus, 
The  lion  and  the  dove,  yoke-fellows  link'd. 
Have  equal  bliss  and  equal  honour  gain'd. 
First  Won,  And  praised  be  God,  who  makes  the 
weakest  strong ! 
Ill  to  his  mother  with  the  blessed  tidings.    [Exit. 
Fatk.  Let  us  retire  and  pray.    How  soon  our 
lives 
Ifay  have  like  ending,  God  alone  doth  know ! 
0  !  may  like  grace  support  us  in  our  need  .' 

[EXEUHT. 
SCXVE  rV.— Alt  OPCir  SPACE  TR  TROWt  OF  A  TKMPLE. 

Eoiar   CoaoBinus,  as   returning   tnm   the   execution 
with  his  SoLDixas,  who,  upon  a  signal  firom  him, 


disperse  and  leave  him  alone.  He  walks  a  few  paces 
slowly,  then  stops  and  continues  (or  a  shoit  time  in  a 
thoughtful  posture. 

Cor.  There  is  some  power  in  this,  or  good  or  ill. 
Surpassing  nature.    When  the  soul  is  roused 
To  desperate  sacrifice,  tis  ardent  passion. 
Or  high  exalted  virtue  that  excites  it 
Can  loathsome  demonry  in  dauntless  bearing. 
Outdo  the  motives  of  the  lofty  brave  ? 
It  cannot  be  !  There  is  some  power  in  this 
Mocking  all  thought — incomprehensible. 

[Remains  for  a  moment  silent  and  thoughtful, 
while  Sylvius  enters  behind  him  unperceived. 
Delusion  !  ay,  tis  said  the  cheated  sight 
Will  see  unreal  things  ;  the  cheated  ear 
List  to  sweet  sounds  that  are  not ;  even  the  reason 
Maintain  conclusions  wild  and  inconsistent 
We  hear  of  this : — the  weak  may  be  deluded  $ 
But  is  the  learn 'd,  th'  enlighten 'd,  noble  Varus 
The  victim  of  delusion  ? — Can  it  be  ? 
Ill  not  believe  it 

Syl.  {advancing  to  him.)  No,  believe  it  not 

Cor,  {starting.)  Ha  !  one  so  near  me  ! 
I  have  seen  thy  face  before ;  but  where  ? — ^who  art 
thou? 

Syl.  E'en  that  centurion  of  the  seventh  legion 
Who,  with  Cordenius  Maro,  at  the  siege 
Of  Fort  Volundum,  mounted  first  the  breach  ; 
And  kept  the  clustering  enemy  in  check. 
Till  our  encouraged  Romans  follow'd  us. 

Cor,  My  old  companion  then,  the  valiant  Syl- 
vius. 
Thou'st  done  hard  service  since  I  saw  thee  last : 
Thy  countenance  is  mark'd  with  graver  lines 
Than  in  those  greener  days  t  I  knew  thee  not. 
Where  goest  thou  now  ?    I'll  bear  thee  company. 

Syl.  I  thank  thee :  yet  thou  may'M  not  go  with 
me. 
The  way  that  I  am  wending  suits  not  thee, 
Though  suiting  well  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
It  were  not  well,  in  fiery  times  like  these. 
To  tempt  thy  generous  mind. 

Cor.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Syl.  (after  looking  cautiously  round  to  set  that 
nobody  is  near.)  Did  I  not  hear  thee  com- 
mune with  thyself 
Of  that  most  blessed  martyr  gone  to  rest. 
Varus  Dobella  ? 

Cor.  How  blessed  ?  My  unsettled  thou^ts  were 
busy 
With  things  mysterious  ;  with  those  magic  powers 
That  work  the  mind  to  darkness  and  destruction ; 
With  the  sad  end  of  the  deluded  Varus. 

Syl.  Not  so,  not  so  !  The  wisest  prince  on  earth, 
With  treasured  wealth  and  armies  at  conunand, 
Ne'er  eam'd  withal  such  lofty  exaltation 
As  Varus  now  enjoys. 

Cor,  Thy  words  amaze  me,  friend ;  what  is  their 
meaning  ? 

Syl.  They  cannot  be  explain'd  with  hasty  speech 
In  such  a  place.    If  thou  would'st  really  know-^ 
And  may  such  light 

Cor.  Why  dost  thou  check  thy  words, 
And  look  so  much  disturb'd,  like  one  in  doubt  ? 

Syl,  What  am  I  doing !  Zeal,  perhaps,  betrays 
me. 
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Tet,  wherefore  hide  salvation  from  a  man 
Who  is  80  worthy  of  it  ? 
Cor.  Why  art  thou  agitated  thus  ?   What  moves 
thee? 

Syl,  And  would'st  thqu  really  know  it  ? 

Cor.  Dost  thou  doubt  me  ? 
I  have  an  earnest,  most  intense  desire. 

8yL  Sent  to  thy  heart,  brave  Roman,  by  a  power 
Which  I  may  not  resist  (^owiiig  hit  head.) 

But  go  not  with  me  now  in  open  day. 
At  fall  of  eve,  1*11  meet  thee  in  the  suburb, 
Close  to  the  pleasure  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
Where  in  a  bushy  crevice  of  the  rock 
There  is  an  entry  to  the  catacombs. 
Known  but  to  few 

Cor,  Ha !  to  the  catacombs  ! 

Syl.  A  dismal  place,  I  own,  but  heed  not  that ; 
For  there  thoult  learn  what,  to  thy  ardent  mind, 
Will  make  this  world  but  as  a  thorny  pass 
To  regions  of  delight ;  man's  natural  life 
With  all  its  varied  turmoil  of  ambition. 
But  as  the  training  of  a  wajrward  child 
To  manly  excellence ;  yea,  death  itself 
But  as  a  painful  birth  to  life  unending. 
The  word  eternal  has  not  to  thine  ears. 
As  yet,  its  awful,  ample  sense  convey'd. 

Cor.  Something  possesses  thee. 

Syl.  Yes,  noble  Maro ; 

But  it  is  something  which  can  ne*er  possess 
A  mind  that  is  not  virtuous. — ^Let  us  part ; 
It  is  expedient  now.-— All  good  be  with  thee  ! 

Cor.  And  good  be  with  thee,  also,  valiant  soldier! 

Syl.  (returning  at  he  it  about  to  go  out.)  At 
close  of  day,  and  near  the  pleasure  gar- 
deny— 
The  garden  of  Sulpicius. 

Cor.  I  know  the  spot,  and  will  not  fail  to  meet 
thee.  [ExEUVT. 


ACT  IL 


ScEira  L— ^THS  CATAOoms,  iHowmo  loro,  low- 

mOOIXO     AISLES,    IN      DnfTEEElIT     directiohb, 

suppomTED  BV  thick  pillass  ot  the  bouoh 

UHHEWW  BOCK,  WITH  EUDE  TOMBS  AITD  HEAPS 
OT  HUMAN  BONES,  AND  THE  WALLS  IN  MANY 
PLACES  LINED  WITH  HUMAN  SKULLS. 

Enter  Cordbnius  Maro,  spiking  to  a  Cbristxan 
Fatbbr,  on  whose  arm  he  leans,  and  followed  by 
Stlvius. 

Cor.  One  day  and  two  bless*d  nights,  spent  in 
acquiring 
Your  heavenly  lore,  so  powerful  and  sublime — 
O !  what  an  alter*d  creature  they  have  made  me ! 

Fath.  Yes,  gentle  son,  I  trust  that  thou  art 
altered. 

Cor.  I  am,  methinks,  like  one,  who,  with  bent 
back 
And  downward  gaze — if  such  a  one  might 
Hath  only  known  the  boundless  azure  sky 
By  the  strait  circle  of  reflected  beauty. 
Seen  in  the  watery  gleam  of  some  deep  pit, 
Till  of  a  sudden  roused,  he  stands  erect. 
And  wondering  looks  aloft  and  all  around 
On  the  bright  sunny  firmament  z^like  one 


(Granting  again  that  such  a  one  might  be,) 
Who  hath  but  seen  the  element  of  fire 
On  household  earth  or  woodman's  smoky  pile, 
And  looks  at  once,  midst  *stounding  thiinder>ptals, 
On  Jove's  magnificence  of  lightning. — Pardon, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me  !  I  mean  hit  lightning, 
Who  is  the  Jove  of  Jove,  the  great  Jehovah. 

Fath.  {tmiling.)  Be  not  disturbM,  my  sen :  Um 
lips  will  utter. 
From  lengthen'd  habit,  what  the  mind  rejects. 

Cor.  These  blessed  hours  which  I  have  pastM 
with  you 
Have  to  my  intellectual  being  given 
New  feelings  and  expansion,  like  to  that 
Which  once  I  felt,  on  viewing  by  degrees 
The  wide  development  of  nature's  amplitude. 

Fath.  And  how  was  that,  my  son  ? 

Cor.  I  well  remember  it ;  even  at  this  moment 
Imagination  sees  it  all  again. 
*Twas  on  a  lofty  mountain  of  Armenia, 
O'er  which  I  led  by  night  my  martial  cohort. 
To  shun  the  fierce  heat  of  a  summer's  day. 
Close  round  us  hung,  the  vapours  of  the  night 
Had  form'd  a  woofy  curtain,  dim  and  pale. 
Through  which  the  waning  moon  did  faintly  mark 
Its  slender  crescent 

Fath.  Ay,  the  waned  moon  throng  miHni^iit 
vapours  seen. 
Fit  emblem  is  of  'that  retrenching  light. 
Dubious  and  dim,  which  to  the  earliest  patriarchs 
Was  at  the  first  vouchsafed  {  a  moral  guide. 
Soon  clouded  and  obscured  to  their  descendants. 
Who  peopled  far  and  wide,  in  scatter'd  tribes. 
The  fertile  earth. — ^But  this  is  interruption. 
Proceed,  my  son. 

Cor.  Well,  on  the  lofty  summit 

We  halted,  and  the  day's  returning  light 
On  this  exalted  station  found  us.    Then 
Our  brighten'd  curtain,  wearing  into  shreds 
And  rifted  masses,  through  its  opening  gave 
Glimpse  after  glimpse  of  slow  revealed  beauty, 
Which  held  th*  arrested  senses  magic  bound. 
In  the  intensity  of  charm 'd  attention. 

Fath.   From  such  an    eminence,  the   opemof 
mist 
Would  to  the  eye  reveal  most  beauteous  visions. 

Cor.  First,  far  beneath  us,  woody  peaks  appear'd, 
And  knolls  with  cedars  crested ;  tiien,  beyond. 
And  lower  still,  the  herdsmen's  cluster'd  dwellings 
With  pasture  slopes,  and  flocks  just  visible ; 
Then,  further  still,  soft  wavy  wastes  of  forest. 
In  all  the  varied  tints  of  sylvan  verdure. 
Descending  to  the  plain  ;  then  wide  and  boandlets 
The  plain  itself,  with  towns  and  cultured  tracks. 
And  its  fair  river  gleaming  in  the  light. 
With  all  its  s weepy  windings,  seen  and  lost. 
And  seen  again,  till  through  the  pale  gray  tint 
Of  distant  space,  it  seem'd  a  loosen 'd  cestus 
From  virgin's  tunic  blown  ;  and  still  beyond, 
The  earth's  extended  vastness  from  the  tight. 
Wore  like  the  boundless  ocean. 
My  heart  beat  rapidly  at  the  fair  si^t — 
This  ample  earth,  man's  natural  habitation. 
But  now,  when  to  my  mental  eye  reveal^. 
His  moral  destiny,  so  grand  and  noble. 
Lies  stretching  on  e'en  to  immensity. 


THE  MARTYR. 
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It  oTtrwbelms  me  with  m  flood  of  thoughts, 
Ofhappj  thoaghta. 
Fatk.  ThAoks  be  to  God  that  thou  dost  feel  it 

so! 
Cor.  I  am  most  thankful  for  the  words  of  power 
Which  from  thy  gifted  lips  and  sacred  Scripture 
I  have  received.    What  feelings  they  have  raised  ! 
0  what  a  range  of  thought  given  to  the  mind ! 
And  to  the  sonl  what  loftiness  of  hope  ! 
That  fittore  dreamy  state  of  faint  existence 
Which  poets  have  described  and  sages  taught^ 
In  which  the  brave  and  virtuous  pined  and  droopM 
In  useless  indolence,  changed  for  a  state 
Of  social  love,  and  joy,  and  active  bliss,— 
A  state  of  brotherhood, — a  state  of  virtue. 
So  grand,  so  purified  r-0>  it  is  excellent ! 
My  soul  is  roused  within  me  at  the  sound, 
like  some  poor  slave,  who  from  a  dungeon  issues 
To  range  with  free-bom  men  his  native  land. 
Fatk,  Thou  may*fet,  indeed,  my  son,  redeem'd 
from  thraldom. 
Become  the  high  compper  of  blessed  spirits. 
Cor,  The  high  compfer  of  such  ! — These  gushing 
tears, 
Natnre'k  mysterious  tears,  will  have  their  way. 
Fatk,  To  give  thy  heart  relief. 
Cor.  And  yet  mysterious.    Why  do  we  weep 
At  contemplation  of  exalted  virtue  f 
Pribaps  in  token  of  the  fiillen  state 
In  which  we  are,  as  thrilling  sympathy 
Strangely  acknowledges  some  sight  and  sound. 
Connected  with  a  dear  and  distant  home, 
Albeit  the  memory  hath  that  link  forgotten  : 
A  kind  of  latent  sense  of  what  we  were 
Or  might  have  been ;  a  deep,  mysterious  token. 
Fatk,  Perhaps  thou'rt  right,  my  son  ;  for  e*en 
the  wicked 
Will  sometimes  weep  at  lofty,  generous  deeds. 
Some  broken  traces  of  our  noble  nature 
Were  yet  preserved  ;  therefore  our  great  Creator 
Still  loved  his  work,  and  thought  it  worth  redemp- 
tion. 
And  therefore  his  bless'd  Son,  our  generous  master, 
Did,  as  the  elder  brother  of  that  race. 
Whose  form  he  took,  lay  down  his  life  to  save  us. 
Bat  I  have  read  thee,  in  our  sacred  Book, 
His  gentle  words  of  love. 
0>r.  Thou  hast !  thou  hast !  they're  stirring  in 
my  heart: 
Each  fibre  of  my  body  thrills  in  answei 
To  the  high  call.— 
Fatk.  The  spirit  of  power,  my  son,  is  dealing 

with  thee. 
Cor.  {^er  a  pamte.)  One  thing  amazes  me,  yet 

it  is  excellent 
Fatk.  And  what  amazes  thee  f  Unbosom  freely 
What  passes  in  thy  ndnd. 
Cor.   That  this  religion  which  dilates    our 
thoughts 
Of  God  supreme  to  an  infinity 
Of  awful  greatness,  yet  connects  us  with  him. 
As  children,  loved  and  cherish*d  r-^ 
Adoring  awe  with  tenderness  miited. 
Sf/.  (eagerly,)  Ay,  brave  Cordenius,  that  same 
thought  more  moved 
My  rude,  unletterM  mind  than  all  the  rest. 
46 


I  struck  my  hand  against  my  soldier'k  mail. 
And  cried, «  This  faith  is  worthy  of  a  man  !'* 

Car.  Our  best  philosophers  have  raised  theii 
thoughts 
To  one  great  universal  Lord  of  all. 
Lord  e*en  of  Jove  himself  and  all  the  gods ; 
But  who  dost  feel  for  that  high,  distant  Essence 
A  warmer  lentiment  than  deep  submission  ? 
But  now,  adoring  love  and  grateful  confidence    . 
Cling  to  the  infinity  of  power  and  goodness. 
As  the  repentant  child  turns  to  his  sire 
With  yearning  looks  that  say, ««  Am  I  not  thine  ?" 
I  am  too  bold :  I  should  be  humbled  first 
In  penitence  and  sorrow,  for  the  stains 
Of  many  a  hateful  vice  and  secret  passion. 

Fatk.   Check  not  the  generous  tenor  of  thy 
thoughts: 
0  check  it  not !  Love  leads  to  penitence. 
And  is  the  noblest,  surest  path  s  whilst  fear 
Is  dark  and  devious.    To  thy  home  return. 
And  let  thy  mind  well  weigh  what  thou  hast  heard. 
If  then  thou  feel'st  within  thee,  faith  assured 
That  faith,  which  may,  even  through  devouring 

flames. 
Its  passage  hold  to  heaven,  baptismal  rites 
Shall  give  thee  entrance  to  a  purer  life ; 
Receive  thee,  as  thy  Saviour's  valiant  soldier. 
For  his  high  war&re  arm'd. 

Cor,  I  am  resolved,  and  feel  that  in  my  heart 
There  lives  that  faith ;  baptize  me  ere  we  part. 

Fatk.  So  be  it  then.    But  yet  that  holy  rite 
Must  be  preferr'd ;  for  lo !  our  brethren  come. 
Bearing  the  ashes  of  our  honour'd  saints. 
Which  must,  with  hymns  of  honour  be  received. 

Enter  Christians,  seen  advancing  slowly  along  one  of 
the  atoles,  and  bearing  a  large  veiled  urn ;  which  they 
set  down  near  the  front  They  then  lift  off  the  veil 
and  range  themselves  round  it,  while  one  sings  and 
the  rest  Join  in  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  sboit 
verse. 

SONO. 
Departed  brothers,  generous,  brave, 
Who  for  the  ikith  have  died. 
Nor  its  pure  source  denied, 
Your  bodies  from  devouring  flames  to  save. 
Ckoru9. 
Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven, 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given  I 

And  we,  who,  left  behind,  pursue 

A  pilgrim's  weary  way 

To  realms  of  glorious  day, 
Shall  rouse  our  fainting  souls  with  thoughts  of  yoo. 
Honour  on  earth,  &c. 

Tour  ashes  mingled  with  the  dost, 

Shall  yet  be  forms  more  fair 

Than  e*er  breathed  vital  air, 
When  earth  tgain  gives  up  her  precious  trust. 
Honour  on  earth,  Ac 

The  trump  of  angels  shall  proclaim. 
With  tones  far  sent  and  sweet, 
Which  oounUeas  hosts  ropeaU 
The  generous  martyr's  never-fading  name. 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven. 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given ! 

Cor.  {to  Father.)  And  ye  believe  those,  who  a 
few  hours  since 
Were  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  here,  before  as, 
3H 
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Lie  thus,  eT«n  to  a  few  dry  ashes  changed, 
Are  now  exalted  spirits,  holding  life 
With  blessed  powers,  and  agencies,  and  all 
Who  have  on  earth  a  virtuous  part  fulfill'd  ? 
The  dear  redeemM  of  Godlike  love,  again 
To  their  primeval  destiny  restored  ? 
It  is  a  generous,  powerful,  noble  faith. 

SyL  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  as  we  pas8*d  a^ong. 
It  well  became  a  Roman  and  a  soldier  ? 

Fath.  Nay,  worthy  Sylvius,  somewhat  more  of 
meekness 
And  less  of  martial  ardour  were  becoming 
In  those,  whose  humble  Lord  stretch'd  forth  his 

hand. 
His  saving  hand,  to  e'en  the  meanest  slave 
Who  bends  beneath  an  earthly  master's  rod. 
This  faith  is  meet  for  all  of  human  kind. 

Cor,  Forgive  him,  faither:  see,  he  stands  re- 
proved; 
His  heart  is  meek,  though  ardent } 
It  is,  indeed,  a  faith  for  all  manUnd. 

Fath.  We  feel  it  such,  my  son,  pressM  as  we  are ; 
On  every  side  beset  with  threatening  terrors. 
Look  on  these  ghastly  walls,  these  shapeless  pillars, 
These  heaps  of  human  bones,<^— this  court  of  death ; 
E'en  here,  as  in  a  temple,  we  adore 
The  Lord  of  life,  and  sing  our  song  of  hope. 
That  death  has  lost  his  sting,  the  grave  his  triumph. 

Cor.  0  make  me  then  the  partner  of  your  hopes ! 

(Taking  the  hand  qf  Sylvius,  and  then  qf  several 
other  Christians.) 
Brave  men !  high  desthaed  souls  !  immortal  beings  ! 
The  blessed  £uth  and  sense  of  what  we  are 
Comes  on  my  heart,  like  streams  of  beamy  light 
Pour'd  from  some  opening  cloud.  ^  0  to  conceive 
What  lies  beyond  the  dim,  dividing  veil, 
Of  regions  bright,  of  blest  and  glorious  being  / 

Fath.  Ay,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  we  shall  behold 
What  heart  hath  ne'er  conceived,  nor  tongue  could 
utter. 

Cor.  When  but  a  boy,  I've  gazed  upon  the  sky. 
With  all  its  sparks  of  light,  as  a  grand  cope 
For  the  benighted  world.    But  now  my  fancy 
Will  greet  each  twinkling  star,  as  the  bright  lamp 
Of,  some  fair  angel  on  his  guardian  watch. 
And  think  3^  not,  that  from  their  lofty  stations. 
Our  future  glorious  home,  our  Father's  house. 
May  lie  within  the  vast  and  boundless  ken 
Of  such  seraphic  powers  ? 

Fath,   Thy  fancy  soars  on  wide  and  buoyant 
wings  I 
Speak  on,  my  son,  I  would  not  check  thy  ardour. 

Cor.  This  solid  earth  is  press'd  beneath  our  feet. 
But  as  a  step  from  which  to  take  our  flight  s 
What  boots  it  then,  if  zou^  or  smooth  it  be, 
Serving  its  end  ^— Come,  noble  Sylvius ! 
We've  been  companions  in  the  broil  of  battle, 
Now  be  we  fellow  soldiers  in  that  war£M» 
Which  best  becomes  the  brave. 

SyL  Cordenius  Maio,  we  shall  be  companions 
When  this  wide  earth  with  all  its  fields  of  blood. 
Where  war  hath  raged,  and  all  its  towers    of 

strength 
Which  have  begirded  been  with  iron  hosts. 
Are  shrunk  to  nothing,  and  the  flaming  sun 
If  in  his  course  extinguish'd. 


Cor.  Come,  lead  me,  father,  to  the  holy  fomit. 
If  I  in  humble  penitence  may  be 
From  worldly  vileness  dear'd. 

Fath.  I  gladly  will,  my  son.    The  spirit  of  grtce 
Is  dealing  with  thy  spirit :  be  received, 
A  rinsom'd  penitent,  to  the  hi^  fellowship 
Of  all  the  good  and  bless'd  in  earth  and  heaven ! 

Enter  a  Convxkt. 
Whence  comest  thou,  Fearon  ?   Why  wert  thoa 

prevented 
From  joining  in  our  last  respectful  homage 
To  those,  who  have  so  nobly  for  the  truth 
Laid  down  their  lives  ? 

Con.  I  have  been  watching  near  the  gc^ed  dun- 
geon 
Where  Ethocles,  the  Grecian,  is  immured. 

Fath.  Thou  say'st  not  so !  A  heavier  loss  than 
this. 
If  they  have  seized  on  him,  the  righteous  cause 
Could  not  have  suffer'd.    Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? 
We  had  not  heard  of  his  return  from  Syria. 

Con.  It  is  too  true :  he  landed  ten  days  since 
On  the  Brundusian  coast,  and  as  he  enter'd 
The  g^tes  of  Rome,  was  seized  and  dragg'd  to 
prison. 

Fath.  And  we  in  utter  ignorance  of  this ! 

Con.  He  travell'd  late  and  unaccompanied. 
So  this  was  done  at  nightfall  and  conceal \L 
But  see  his  writing,  given  me  by  a  guard, 
Who  has  for  pity's  sake  betray'd  his  trust: 
It  is  address'd  to  thee.  (Giving  him  a  paper.) 

Fath.  {ftfter  reading  it.)  Ala8,alas :  it  is  aboif 
account 
Of  his  successful  labours  in  the  East  s 
For  with  his  excellent  gifts  of  eloquence. 
Learning,  and  prudence,  he  has  made  more  converts 
Than  all  our  zealous  brotherhood  besides. 
What  can  we  do  ?   He  will  be  sacrificed : 
The  church  in  him  must  bleed,  if  God  so  wills. 
It  is  a  dreadful  blow. 

Cor.  (to  ths  Convert.)  I  pray  thee,  in  what  prison 
is  he  kept  ? 

Con.  In  Sylla's  tower,  that  dwelling  oS  despait. 

Cor.  Guanled  by  Romans  ? 

Con.  Tes  1  and  strongly  guarded. 

Cor.  Tet,  he  shall  be  released. 

Fath.  (to  Cordenius.)  Beware,  mj  aoo.  of  rtsb, 
imprudent  zeal  1 
The  truth  hath  suffer'd  much  from  this ;  bewue; 
Risk  not  thyself:  thy  life  is  also  pracioQs. 

Cor.  My  whole  of  lifie  is  precious;  bat  this  shied, 
This  earthly  portion  of  it,  what  is  that. 
But  as  it  is  employ'd  in  holy  acts  ? 
Am  I  Christ's  soldier  at  a  poorer  rate 
Than  I  have  served  an  earthly  matter  ?   Noi 
I  feel  within  my  glowing  breast  a  power 
Which  says  I  am  oonmission'd  for  this  eerviee. 
Give  me  thy  blessing— ^y  baptismal  bleesing. 
And  then  God's  spirit  guide  me  !  Serving  God, 
I  will  not  count  the  cost  but  to  discharge  it 

Fath.  His  wiU  direct  thee  theo,  my  gpofnm 
son! 
His  blessing  be  upon  thee  !— Lead  him,  Sylfin** 
To  the  blest  fount,  whne  from  his  former  sins 
He  shall  by  heavenly  grace  be  purified.    [Exfovr* 
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scEKc  n.- 


oAmocN  or  sulficius. 


ScLFiCTOs,  and  Poktia,  with  flowers  In  her  hand. 

Tor.  Was  it  not  well  to  rise  with  early  mom 
And  pay  my  homage  to  sweet  Flora }   Never 
Were  flowers  by  midday  cullM  so  fair,  so  fragrant, 
With  blending  streaky  tints,  so  fresh  and  bright 
See ;  twinkling  dew-drops  lurk  in  every  bell, 
And  on  the  fibred  leaves  stray  far  apart. 
Like  little  rounded  gems  of  silver  sheen, 
Whilst  curling  tendrils  grasp  with  vigorous  hold 
The  stem  that  bears  them !  All  looks  young  and 

fresh. 
The  very  spider  through  his  drded  cage 
Of  wiry  woof,  amongst  the  buds  suspended. 
Scarce  seems  a  loathly  thing,  but  like  the  small 
ImprisonM  bird  of  some  capricious  nymph. 
Is  it  not  80,  my  fiither  ? 
ML  Tes,mom  and  youth  and ireshnesi  sweetly 
join. 
And  are  the  emblems  of  dear  changeful  days. 
By  night  those  beauteous  things — 

Pot,  And  what  of  night  ? 

Why  do  you  check  your  words?   You  are  not  sad  ? 

M.  No  t  Portia,  only  angry  with  myself 
For  erotiiiig  thy  gay  stream  of  youthful  thoughts 
With  those  of  sullen  age.    Away  with  them ! 
What  if  those  bright-leaved  flowers,  so  soft  and 

silken. 
Are  gathered  into  dank  and  wrinkled  folds 
When  evening  chills  them,  or  upon  the  earth 
With  broken  stems  and  buds  torn  and  dispersed. 
Lie  prostrate,  of  fair  form  and  fragrance  reft 
When  midnight  winds  pass  o*er  them )  be  it  so ! 
AU  things  but  have  their  term. 
In  truth,  my  child,  I'm  glad  that  I  indulged  thee 
By  coming  forth  at  such  an  early  hour 
To  pay  thy  worship  to  so  sweet  a  goddess, 
Upon  her  yearly  feast 

Fur,  I  thankyou,  father !  On  her  feast,  His  said, 
That  she,  from  mortal  eye  conceal'd,  vouchsafes 
Her  presence  in  such  sweet  and  flowery  spots : 
And  where  due  offerings  on  her  shrine  are  laid. 
Blesses  all  seeds  and  shoots,  and  things  of  promise. 

Sh/.  How  nany  places  in  one  little  day 
She  needs  must  visit  then .' 
Por,  But  she  moves  swift  as  thought   The  hasty 
zephyr 
That  stinr'd  each  slender  leaf,  now  as  we  enter*d, 
And  made  a  sudden  sound,  by  stillness  followed, 
AOght  be  the  rustling  of  her  passing  robe. 

Sful.  A  pleasing  fancy,  Portia,  for  the  moment, 
Tet  wild  as  pleasing. 

Por,  Wherefore  call  it  wild  ? 

Full  many  a  time  I've  listen'd  when  alone 
In  such  fair  spots  as  this,  and  thought  I  heard 
Sweet  mingled  voices  uttering  varied  tones 
Of  (piestion  and  reply,  pass  on  the  wind. 
And  heard  soft  steps  upon  the  ground ;  and  then 
The  notion  of  bright  Venus  or  Diana, 
Or  goddess  nymphs,  would  come  so  vividly 
Into  my  mind,  that  I  am  almost  certain 
Their  radiant  forms  were  near  me,  though  conceal'd 
By  subtle  drapery  of  the  ambient  air. 
And  O,  how  I  have  long'd  to  look  upon  them  \ 


An  ardent,  strange  desire,  though  mix'd  with  fear. 

Nay,  do  not  smile,  my  father :  such  fair  sights 

Were  seen — ^were  often  seen  in  ancient  days  5 

The  poets  tell  us  so. 

But  look,  the  Indian  roses  I  have  foster'd 

Are  in  full  bloom ;  and  1  must  gather  them  ! 

[ElXTT  Mgvrfy. 
Sul.  (alone.)  Go,  gentle  creature,  thou  art  care- 
less yet : 
'Ah  !  could'st  thou  so  remain,  and  still  widi  me 
Be  as  in  years  gone  by  ! — It  may  not  be  $ 
Nor  should  I  wish  it :  all  things  have  their  season  t 
She  may  not  now  remain  an  old  man's  treasure. 
With  all  her  woman's  beauty  grown  to  blossom. 

Enter  OacsBKB. 
The  Parthian  prince  at  such  an  early  hour  ? 

Ore  And  who  considers  hours,  whose  heart  is 
bent 
On  what  concerns  a  lover  and  a  fnend  ? 
Where  is  thy  daughter  ? 

8vi.  Within  yon  flowery  thidcet,  blithe  and 
careless; 
For  though  she  loves,  'tis  with  sweet,  maiden  fancy. 
Which,  not  impatient,  looks  in  cheering  hope 
To  future  years. 

Ore.  Ay,  'tis  a  sbelter'd  passion, 

A  cradled  love,  by  admiration  foster'd : 
A  showy,  toward  nurse  for  babe  so  bashful. 
Thus  in  the  shell  athwart  whose  snowy  lining 
Each  changeful  tint  of  the  bright  rainbow  plays,  - 
A  little  pearl  is  found,  in  secret  value 
Surpassing  all  the  rest 

Sul.  But  say'st  thou  nothing 

Of  what  I  wish  to  hear  ?   What  of  Cordenius  ? 

Ore,  By  my  good  war-bow  and  its  barbed  shafts. 
By  the  best  war-horse  archer  e'er  bestrode  ! 
Itn  still  in  ignorance :  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Sul.  Thou  hast  not  seen  him !  this  is  very 
strange. 

Ore.  So  it  indeed  appears. — ^My  wajrward  friend 
Has  from  his  home  been  absent    Yesterday 
There  and  elsewhere  I  sought,  but  found  him  not 
This  morning  by  the  dawn  again  I  sought  him. 
Thinking  to  find  him  surely,  and  alone ; 
But  his  domestics,  much  amazed,  have  told  roe 
He  is  not  yet  retum'd. 

Svl.  Hush !  through  yon  thicket  I  perceive  a 
man. 

Ore,  Some  thief  or  spy. 

Svl.  Let  us  withdraw  a  while. 

And  mark  his  motions ;  he  observes  us  not 

Enter  CoaoBinus  from  a  thicket  in  the  back  ground. 

Cor.  [itfter  looking  round  hbn  with  ddight.) 
Sweet  light  of  dhy,  foir  sky,  and  verdant 
earth, 

Enrich'd  with  every  beauteous  horb  and  ffower. 

And  stately  trees,  that  spread  their  boughs  like 
tents 

For  shade  and  shelter,  how  I  hail  ye  now ! 

Ye  are  his  works,  who  made  such  fair  abodes 

For  happy  innocence,  yet,  in  the  wreck 

Of  foul  perversion,  has  not  oast  us  oflT. 

[stooping  to  look  at  thtfiomin.) 

Ye  little  painted  things,  whose  varied  hues 
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Charm,  even  to  wonderment ;  that  mighty  hand 
Which  dies  the  mountain's  peak  with  rosy  tints 
Sent  from  the  rising  sun,  and  to  the  barb*d, 
DestructiTe  lightning  gives  its  ruddy  gleam. 
Grand  and  terrific,  thus  adorns  even  you ! 
There  is  a  father's  full.  Unstinted  love 
Display'd  o'er  all,  and  thus  on  all  I  gaze 
With  the  keen  thrill  of  new-waked  ecstasy. 
What  voice  is  that  so  near  me  and  so  sweet  ? 
(Portia  without^  tinging  tonu  notet  qf  prdude, 
and  tkm  a  Song,) 

SONG. 

The  ladj  in  her  early  bower 
is  blest  as  bee  in  morning  flower ; 
The  lady's  eye  is  flashing  bright. 
Like  water  in  the  morning  light ; 
The  lady's  song  is  sweet  and  loud, 
Like  skylark  o'er  the  morning  cloud ; 
The  lady's  smiles  are  smiles  that  pass 
Like  momiog's  breath  o'er  wavy  grass. 

She  thinks  of  one,  whose  hamess'd  car 
In  triumph  comes  from  distant  war; 
She  thinks  d'one,  whose  martial  state 
Will  darken  Rome's  imperial  gate  ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  with  laurel  crown'd, 
Who  shall  with  sweeter  wreaths  be  bound. 
Voice,  eye,  and  smiles,  In  mingled  play, 
The  lady's  happy  thoughts  betray. 

Cor,  Her  voice  indeed,  and  this  my  favourite 
song ! 
It  is  that  gentle  creature,  my  sweet  Portia 
I  call  her  mine,  because  she  is  the  image 
Which  hath  possess'd  my  fancy.     Such  vain 

thoughts 
Must  now  give  place.    I  will  not  linger  here. 
This  is  the  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
How  have  I  miss'd  my  path  ?   She  sings  again. 

(Sings  without,  as  btfore.) 
She  wanders  fitfully  from  lay  to  lay. 
But  all  of  them  some  air  that  I  have  praised 
In  happy  hours  gone  by. 

SONG. 
The  kind  heart  speaks  with  words  so  kindly  sweet. 
That  kindred  hearts  the  catching  tones  repeat ; 
And  lore,  therewith  his  soft  sigh  gently  blending, 
Makes  pleasing  harmony.    Thus  softly  sending 
Its  passing  cheer  acroM  the  stilly  main, 
Whilst  in  the  sounding  water  dips  the  oar, 
And  glad  response  bursts  from  the  nearing  shore, 
Comes  to  our  ears  the  home-bound  seamen's  strain, 
Who  ftom  the  lofty  deck,  hail  their  own  land  again. 

Cor.  0  gentle,  sweet,  and  cheerful !  form'd  to  be 
Whate'er  my  heart  could  prize  of  treasured  love ! 
Dear  as  thou  art,  I  will  not  linger  here. 

Be.enter  SuLPionrs  and  Oacnns,  breaking  out  upon 
hhn,  and  OacsEza  ratfhlng  hold  of  his  robe  as  he 
is  going  off. 

Ore,  Ha !  noble  Maro,  to  a  eowaid  tum'd. 
Shunning  a  spot  of  danger ! 

8ul.  Suy,  Cordenins. 
The  fellest  foe  thou  shalt  contend  with  here. 
Is  her  thou  caU'fet  so  gentle.    As  for  me, 
I  do  hot  offer  thee  this  hand  more  freely 
Than  I  will  grant  all  that  may  make  thee  happy. 
If  Portia  has  that  power. 

Cor,  And  dost  thou  mean,  in  very  eamett  mean. 


That  thou  wilt  give  me  Portia— thy  dear  Portia } 
My  fancy  catches  wildly  at  thy  words. 

Sul,  And  truly  too,  Cordenius.    She  is  thine. 
If  thou  wilt  promise  me  to  love  her  truly. 
Cor,    (Eagerly  clasping  the  kneet,  and  then 
kissing  the  ha$tds  qf  Sulpicius.)  Thanks, 
thanks  ! — thanks  from  my  swoll'n,  o'er^ 
flowing  heart. 
Which    has  no  words. — ^Friend,  father,  Portia's 

father! 
The  thought  creates  in  me  such  tudden  joy 
I  am  bewilder'd  with  it 

Sul.  Calm  thy  spirits.^ 

Thou    shouldst  in  meeter  form  hare  known  it 

sooner. 
Had  not  the  execution  of  those  Christians — 
(Pests  of  the  earth,  whom  on  one  burning  pile. 
With  all  their  kind,  I  would  most  gladly  punish,) 
Till  now  prevented  me.    Thy  friend,  Orceres 
Thou  oweet  him  thanks — plead  for  thee  powerfully. 
And  had  my  leave.    But  dost  thou  listen  to  me  ? 
Thy  face  wears  many  colours,  and  big  drops 
Burst  from  thy  brow,  whilst  thy  contracted  lips 
Quiver,  like  one  in  pain. 
Ore.  What  sudden  illness  racks  thee  ? 
Cor.  I  may  not  tell  you  now :  let  me  depart 
Sul.  (holding  him,)  Thou  art  my  promised  sod; 
I  hare  a  right 
To  know  whate'er  concerns  thee, — pain  or  pleasure. 
Cor,  And  so  thou  hast,  and  I  may  not  deceive 
thee. 
Take,  take,  Sulpicius.— O  such  withering  words ! 
The  sinking,  sickening  heart  and  parched  mouth ! 
I  cannot  utter  them. 

Sul,  Why  in  this  agony  of  perturbation  f 
Nay,  strive  not  now  to  speak. 

Cor,  '    I  must,  I  must  .*— 

Take  back    thy  proffer'd  gift;   all  earth   could 

give  J— 
That  which  it  cannot  give  I  must  retain. 

Sul.  What  words  are  these  ?   If  it  were  possible, 
I  could  believe  thee  touch'd  with  sorcery. 
The  cursed  art  of  those  vile  Nazarenes. 
Where  hast  thou  past  the  night  ?  their  haunts  aie 
near 
Ore.  Nay,  nays  repress  thine  anger ;  noble  lbn> 
May  not  be  question'd  thus. 
SuL  He  may,  and  shalL    And  yet  I  will  not 
urge  him. 
If  he,  with  hand  press'd  on  his  breast,  will  say. 
That  he  detests  those  hateful  Nazarenes. 

Cor,  No  ;  though  my  life,  and  what  is  dearer  frr 
My  Portia's  love,  depended  on  the  words, 
I  would  not,  and  I  durst  not  utter  them. 

Sul.  I  see  itwell  t  thou  art  insnared  and  blinded 
By  their  enchantments.    Demoniac  power 
WiU  drag  thee  to  thy  ruin.    Cast  it  off  i 
Defy  it    Say  thou  wilt  forbear  all  intercourse 
With  this  detested  sect    Art  thou  a  madman  f 

Cor,  If  I  am  mad,  that  which  potsessei  me 
Outvalues  all  philosophers  e'er  taught. 
Or  poets  e'er  imagined. — Listen  to  me. 
Call  ye  these  Christians  vile,  because  they  suffer 
All  nature  shrinks  from,  rather  than  deny 
What  seems  to  them  the  titith  ?   Call  ye  thsa  sor- 
cerers. 
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ficeause  their  words  impftrt  such  high  conceptions 
Of  power  creative  mnd  parental  love, 
b  one  great  Being  join*d,  as  makes  the  heart 
Bound  with  ennobling  thoughts  f   Call  ye  them 

cnrst 
Who  daily  live  in  steady  strong  assurance 
Of  endless  blessedness  ?   0,  listen  to  me  ! 

BB^aitir  FObtia,  buxsUog  from  a  thicket  close  to  them. 

Par,  0,  listen  to  him,  father ! 

Svl.  Let  go  my  robe,  fond  creature !  Listen  to 

him! 

The  song  of  syrens  were  less  fatal.    Charms 

Of  dire  delusion,  luring  on  to  ruin. 

Are  mingled  with  the  words  that  speak  their  faith ; 

They,  who  once  hear  them,  flutter  round  destruction 

With  giddy  fascination,  like  the  moth. 

Which,  shorn  of  half  its  form,  all  scorch*d  and 

shrirell'd, 
Still  to  the  torch  returns.    I  will  not  listen  $ 
No,  Portia,  nor  fibAlt  thou. 

Por,  O,  say  not  so  ! 

For  if  you  listen  to  him,  you  may  save  him. 
And  win  him  from  his  errors. 
8tti.   Vain  hope !  vain  hope !  What  is  man'k 
natural  reason 
Opposed  to  demon  subtlety  ?   Cordenius  ! 
Cordeoius  Bfaro !  I  adjure  thee,  go  ! 
Leave  me ;  why  wouldst  thou  pull  destruction  on 

me? 
On  one  who  loved  thee  so,  that  though  possess  *d 
Of  but  one  precious  pearl,  most  dearly  prized. 
Prized  more  than  life,  yet  would  have  given  it  to 

thee. 
I  needs  must  weep ;  e*en  for  thyself  I  weep. 
Cor.  Weep  not,  my  kind  Sulpicios !  I  will  leave 
.     thee. 
Albeit  the  pesirl  thou  wouldst  bestow  upon  me 
Is,  in  my  estimation,  dearer  far 
Than  life,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  earthly  thing. 
When  these  fierce  times  are  past,  thou  wilt,  per^ 

haps. 
Think  of  me  with  regard,  but  not  with  pity. 
How  fell  soe'er  my  earthly  end  hath  been. 
For  I  shall  then  be  blest    And  thou,  dear  Portia, 
Wilt  thou  remember  me  ?   That  thought,  alas  I 
Dissolves  my  soul  in  weakness.^ 
Q,  to  be  spared,  if  it  were  possible. 
This  stroke  of  agony.    Is  it  not  possible. 

That  I  might  yet Almighty  God  forgive  me  ! 

Weak  thoughts  will  lurk  in  the  devoted  heart. 
But  not  be  cberish'd  there.    I  may  not  offer 

Aught  short  of  all  to  thee. 

Farewell,  farewell !  sweet  Portia,  fare  thee  well ! 
(Orceres  eatehts  hold  qf  kirn  to  prevent  his  going,) 
Retain  me  not :  I  am  a  Parthian  now. 
My  strength  is  in  retreat.  [Exit. 

Por,  That  noble  mind!  and  must  it  then  be 
ruin'd? 
0  save  him,  save  him,  father !  Brave  Orceres, 
Wilt  thou  not  save  thy  friend,  the  noble  Maro  f 

Ore.  We  will,  sweet  maid,  if  it  be  possible. 
Well  keep  his  faith  a  secret  in  our  breasts ; 
And  he  may  yet,  if  not  by  circumstances 
Provoked  to  speak,  conceal  it  from  the  world. 
Por.  And  you,  my  father  ? 


8ul,  I  wiU  not  betray  him. 
I     Por.  Then  all  may  yet  be  well ;  for  our  great 

Whom  Cesar  and  his  subject  nations  worship. 
Will  not  abandon  Rome's  best,  bravest  soldier 
To  power  demoniac    That  can  never  be 
If  they  indeed  regard  us. 

Ore.  Were  he  in  Parthia,  our  great  god,  the  sun. 
Or  rather  he  who  in  that  star  resides. 
Would  not  permit  his  power  to  be  so  thwarted. 
For  all  the  demonry  that  e*er  exerted 
Its  baleful  influence  on  wretched  men. 
Beshrew  me !  for  a  thought  gleams  through  my 

brain. 
It  is  this  God,  perhaps,  with  some  new  name, 
Which  these  bewildered  Nazarenes  adore. 

8yl.  With  impious  rites,  most  strange  and  horri- 
ble. 

Ore.  If  he,  my  friend,  in  impious  rites  hath  join'd. 
Demons,  indeed,  have  o'er  the  soul  of  man 
A  power  to  change  its  nature.    Ay,  Sulpicius  ; 
And  thou  and  I  may,  ere  a  day  shall  pass, 
Be  very  Nazarenes.    We  are  in  ignorance ; 
We  shoot  our  arrow  in  the  dark,  and  cry, 
« It  is  to  wound  a  foe.'    Come,  gentle  Portia ; 
Be  not  so  sad ;  the  man  thou  lovest  is  virtuous, 
Ajjd  brave,  and  loves  thee  well ;  why  then  despair  ? 

Por.  Alas  !  I  know  he  Is  brave  and  virtuous. 
Therefore,  I  do  despair. 

Ore.  In  Nero's  court,  Indeed, 

Such  men  are  ever  on  the  brink  of  danger, 
But  wouldst  thou  have  him  other  than  he  is  ? 

Por.  0  no !  I  would  not ;  that  were  base  and 
sordid; 
Yet  shed  I  tears,  e'en  like  a  wayward  child 
Who  weeps  for  that  which  cannot  be  attain'd,— 
Virtue,  and  constancy,  and  safety  join 'd. 
I  pray  thee  pardon  me,  for  I  am  wretched. 
And  that  doth  make  me  foolish  and  perverse. 

[EXXVHT. 


ACT    IIL 
Scene  I. — before  the  gate  ot  nero'^  palace; 

GUARDS   with    THEIR   OFFICERS,  DISCOVERED  ON 
DUTY. 

Enter  to  them  another  Oppicbb,  speaking  as  he  enters  to 

the  SOLDIBRS. 

First  Offi.  Strike  up  some  sacred  strain  of  Roman 
triumph ; 
The  Pontiff  comes  to  meet  the  summon »d  council. 
Omit  not  this  respect,  else  he  will  deem 
We  are  of  those  who  love  the  Nazarenes. 
Sing  loud  and  clearly. 

Enter  Pontipf  attended. 

SACRED    HTMlf    BY   THE   SOLDIERS 

That  chief,  who  bends  to  Jove  the  suppliant  knee, 
Shall  firm  in  power  and  high  in  honour  be  ; 
And  who  to  Mars  a  soldier's  homage  yields, 
Shall  laureU'd  glory  reap  in  bloody  fields ; 
Who  vine-crown'd  Bacchus,  bounteous  loit),  adores, 
Shall  gather  still,  unscalh'd,  his  vintage  stores ; 
Who  to  lair  Venus  liberal  offering  gives, 
Enrich'd  with  love,  and  sweet  affection  lives. 
Then,  be  your  fv&isee  still  our  sacred  theme, 
O  Venus,  Bacchus,  Mars,  and  Jove  supreme ! 
3h3 
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Pan,  I  thank  ye,  soldiers !  Rome,  indoed,  bath 
trioroph*d, 
BlessM  in  the  high  protection  of  her  gods, 
The  sovereign  warrior  nation  of  the  world  ; 
And,  faToar'd  by  great  Jove  and  mighty  Mars, 
So  may  she  triumph  still,  nor  meanly  stoop 
To  worship  strange  and  meaner  deities, 
Adverse  to  warlike  glory.      [Gxrr,  with  hii  train. 

First  Qffi.  The  Pontiff  seems  disturbed,  his  brow 
is  lowering. 

Second  QffL  Reproof  and  caution,  mingled  with 
his  thanks. 
Though  utte'Pd  graciously. 

Firtt  OffL  He  is  offended, 

Because  of  late  so  many  valiant  soldiers 
Have  proseljTtes  become  to  this  new  worship  s 
A  worship  too,  as  he  insinuates, 
Unsuited  to  the  brave. 

Third  Qfi,  Ay»  ay !  the  sacred  chickens  are  in 
danger. 

Second  QgL  Sylvius  is  suspected,  as  I  hear. 

First  OffL  Hush  !  let  us  to  our  duty  i  it  is  time 
To  change  the  inner  guard. 

[ExEUKT  with  muiie,  into  the  gate  <tf  the  palace, 

ScnnB  II.— -A  ooimciL  chamber  in  the  palace, 

HERO  WITH  HIS  COUNSELLOBS  DISOOVEEEO  ;  HEHO 
nr  THE  ACT  OT  SPEAKnrO. 

Nero,  Yes,  Servius  ;  formerly  we  have  admitted. 
As  minor  powers,  amongst  the  ancient  gods 
Of  high  imperial  Rome,  the  foreign  deities 
Of  friendly  nations ;  but  these  Nazarenes 
Scorn  such  association,  proudly  claiming 
For  that  which  is  the  object  of  their  faith, 
Sole,  undivided  homage :  and  our  altars. 
Our  stately  temples,  the  majestic  forms 
Of  Mars,  Apollo,  thundering  Jove  himself. 
By  sculptor's  art  divine,  so  nobly  wrought. 
Are  held  by  these  mad  zealots  in  contempt. 
Examine,  sayest  thou !  shall  imperial  Cassar 
Deign  to  examine  what  withstands  his  power  ? 
I  marvel  at  thy  folly,  Servius  Sillus. 

Enter  an  OpnosB. 
QffL  The  Pontiff,  mighty  CsBsar,  waits  without. 
And  craves  admittance. 
Nero.  Let  him  be  admitted. 

Enter  PoiiTiFr. 
Pontiff,  thy  visage,  if  I  read  it  well. 
Says,  that  some  weighty  matter  brings  thee  here : 
Thou  hast  our  leave  to  speak. 

Pon.  Imperial  Nero,  didst  thou  not  condemn 
That  eloquent,  but  pestilential  Nazarene, 
The  Grecian  Ethocles,  whose  specious  words 
Wrap  in  delusion  all  who  listen  to  him. 
Spreading  his  baleful  errors  o*er  the  world  ? 

Nero.  Did  I  condemn  him !  E'en  this  very  day. 
He  in  the  amphitheatre  meets  his  doom ; 
Having,  I  trust,  no  power  of  words  to  charm 
The  enchafed  lion,  or  the  famish *d  wolf. 

Pon.  1  am  inform'd,  and  I  believe  it  true 
That  this  bold  malefactor  is  enlarged. 

Nero.  It  is  impossible !  Cordenius  Maro 
Is  sworn  to  guard  the  prisoner ;  or,  failing, 
(How  coukl  he  fail  ?)  to  pay  with  his  own  life 
The  forfeit.    But  behold  bis  favourite  friend. 


Enter  Orcbres,  followed  by  SuLPionrs. 
The  Parthian  prince,  who  will  inform  us  truly. 
Orceres,  is  thy  frien4  Cordenius  coming  P 
I  have  commanded  him,  and  at  this  hour. 
To  bring  his  guarded  prisoner  to  the  palace. 
Here  to  remain  till  the  appointed  time. 

Ore,  I  know  not;  nor  have  I  beheld  Cordenius 
Since  yesterday  j  when,  at  an  early  hour, 
Sulpidus  and  myself  met  him  by  chance  t 
But  for  the  prisoner,  he  is  at  hand, 
E'en  at  the  palace  gate ;  for  as  we  enter'd 
We  saw  him  there,  well  circled  round  with  guanfa^ 
Though  in  the  martial  throng  we  taw  not  Maro. 

Nero.  ( To  the  Pontiff.)  Said  I  not  so  ? 
{Tb  an  Officer.)  Command  them instmntly 
To  bring  this  wordy  Gfedan  to  our  pretence. 

[EziTOflken 
Sulpicius,  thou  hast  known  this  Ethoclet, 
Is  he  a  madman  or  ambitioos  knave. 
Who  sought  on  human  folly  to  erect 
A  kind  of  fancied  greatness  for  himself? 

StU,  I  know  not  which,  great  Nero. 

Nero,  And  didst  thou  not  advise  me  etniestly 
To  rid  the  state  of  sueh  a  pestilenee  ? 

Sul,  And  still  advise  thee,  Nero ;  for  this  Greek 
Is  dangerous  above  all,  who,  with  their  lives. 
Have  yet  paid  forfeit  for  their  strange  belief. 
They  come ;  the  prisoner  in  foreign  garb 
So  closely  wnpp'd,  I  scarcely  see  his  face. 

Enter  Prmowbr,  attended. 
Pon,  If  it  in  truth  be  he. 
Nero,  {To  the  Pontiff.)  Dost  thou  still  doubt  f 
(To  the  Prisoner.)  Stand  forth,  audacious  rebel,  to 

my  will ! 
Dost  thou  still  brave  it,  false  and  subtle  spirit  f 
Cor,    (throwing   of  hie    Orecian    cioak,  and 
advancing  to  Nero.)  I  am  not  £Use,  Au- 
gustus, but  if  subtle. 
Add  to  my  punishment  what  shall  be  decmM 
Meet  retribution.    I  have  truly  sworn, 
Or  to  produce  thy  thrall,  or,  therein  failing. 
To  give  my  life  for  his  $  and  here  I  stand. 
Ethocles,  by  a  higher  power  than  thine. 
Is  yet  reserved  for  great  and  blessed  ends. 
Take  thou  the  forfeit ;  I  have  kept  my  omth. 
Nero.  I  am  amazed  beyond  the  power  of  utter^ 
ance ! 
Grows  it  to  such  a  pitch  that  Rome's  brave  captaini 
Are  by  this  wizard  sorcery  so  charra'd  ? 
Then  it  is  time,  good  sooth !  that  sweeping  ven- 
geance 
Should  rid  the  earth  of  every  tainted  thing 
Whkh  that  curst  sect  hath  touch'd.    Cordenios 

Maro, 
Thou  who  hast  fought  our  battles,  :^ced  onr  statf , 
And  borne  a  noble  Romans  honour'd  name, 
What,  0  what  power  could  tempt  thee  to  tbis 
shame? 
Cor.  I  have  been  tempted  by  that  mighty  Power, 
Who  gave  to  Rome  her  greatness,  to  the  earth 
Form  and  existence  ;  yea,  and  to  the  soul 
Of  living,  active  man,  sense  and  perception ; 
But  not  to  shame,  O  Csesar !  not  to  shame ! 
Nero.  What,  hast  thou  not  become  a  Naarene, 
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As  BOW  I  apprehended  ?    Ssy,  thou  hmst  not ; 

And  though  thy  present  tct  is  most  mndacious. 

Yet  will  I  spare  thy  life. 

Cor,  If  tboo  wovldst  spare  my  lifef  and  to  that 
giace 

Add  in  the  wealth  of  Rome,  and  all  tiie  power 

Of  Rorae^  great  lord,  I  wonld  not  for  the  bribe 

Be  other  than  I  am,  or  what  I  am 

Basely  deny. 
J^^  Thon  art  a  Christian,  then  ?   Thbn  art  a 

maniac! 
Cot,  I  am  a  man,  who,  seeing  in  the  flames 

Those  dauntless  Christians  suffer,  longM  to  know 

What  power  could  make  them  brave  the  fear  o^ 
death, 

Disgrsce,  and  infamy. — And  I  have  learnt 
That  they  adore  a  God, — one  God,  supreme, 
Who,  over  all  men,  his  created  sons. 
Rules  as  a  father ;  and  beholding  sin, 
Growth  of  corruption,  mar  this  earthly  race. 
Sent  down  to  earth  his  sinless,  heavenly  Son, 
Who  left,  with  generous  devoted  love, 
His  state  of  exaltation  and  of  glory. 
To  win  them  back  to  virtue,  yea,  to  virtue 
Which  shall  be  crown 'd  with  never-ending  bUss. 
I've  learnt  that  they  with  deep  adoring  gratitude 
Pty  homage  to  that  Son,  the  sent  of  God, 
Who  here  became  a  willing  sacrifice 
To  save  mankind  from  sin  and  punishment, 
And  earn  for  then  a  better  life  hereafter, 
When  mortal  life  is  closed.    The  heart's  deep  ho- 
mage 
Becoming  well  tuch  creatures,  so  redeem'd. 
Nero,  Out  on  that  dreaming  madness  ? 
Cor,  Is  it  madness 
To  be  the  humble  follower  of  Him, 
Who  left  the  bliss  of  heaven  to  be  for  us 
A  man  on  earth,  in  spotless  virtue  living 
As  man  ne'er  Dved  i  such  words  of  comfort  speak- 
ing* 
To  rouse,  and  elevate,  and  cheer  the  heart. 
As  man  ne'er  spoke  i  and  suffering  poverty, 
Contempt,  and  wrong,  and  pain,  and  death  itself. 
As  man  ne'er  suffer'd  ?— O,  if  this  be  madness. 
Which  makes  each  generous  impulse  of  my  nature 
Warm  into  ecstasy,  each  towering  hope 
Rise  to  the  noblest  height  of  bold  conception ; 
That  which  is  reason  callM,  and  jret  has  tau^tyou 
To  worship  different  gods  in  every  clime. 
As  dull  and  wicked  as  their  worshippers. 
Compared  to  it,  is  poor,  confined,  and  mean, 
As  is  the  Scythian's  curtain'd  tent,  compared 
With  the  wide  range  of  fur,  expanded  nature. 

Nero,  Away,  away !  with  all  those  lofty  words ! 
They  but  bewilder  thee. 

Cor,  Yet  hear  them,  Nero  !  O  resist  them  not ! 
Perhaps  they  are  appointed  for  thy  good. 
And  for  the  good  of  thousands.    When  these  hands 
Which  have  so  oft  done  Rome  a  soldier's  service. 
This  tongue  which  speaks  to  thee,  are  tum'd  to 


What  now  appears  so  wild  and  &nciful, 

B(ay  l>e  remembered  with  far  other  feelings. 

It  is  not  life  that  I  request  of  Nero, 

Although  I  said  these  hands  have  Ibught  for  Rome. 

No;  in  the  presence  of  these  senators. 


First  bind  thjrself  by  every  sacred  oath 
To  give  this  body  to  the  flames,  then  hear  me ; 
O  could  I  speak  what  might  convince  Rome's  chief. 
Her  senators,  her  tribes,  her  meanest  slaves. 
Of  Christ's  most  blessed  truth,  the  fatal  pile 
Would  be  to  me  a  car  of  joyful  triumph, 
Mounted  more  gladly  than  the  laurell'd  hero 
Vaults  to  his  envied  seat,  while  Rome's  throng'd 

streets 
Resound  his  shouted  name.    Within  me  stirs 
The  spirit  of  truth  and  power  which  spoke  to  roe. 
And  will  upon  thy  mind. — 
Nero,  I  charge  thee  cease  ! 

Ore  Nay,  emperor !  might  I  entreat  for  him  ? 
Cor,  {catching  hold  qf  Orceres  eagerly,)  Not  for 

my  life. 
Ore,  No;  not  for  that,  brave  Maro ! 
{To  Nero.)  Let  me  entreat  that  he  may  freely 

speak. 
Fear'st  thou  he  should  convince  thee  by  his  words  ? 
That  were  a  foul  affront  to  thine  own  reason. 
Or  to  the  high  divinities  of  Rome. 
Nero,  Cease,  Prince  of  Parthia !  nor  too  far  pre- 
sume 
Upon  a  noble  stranger's  privilege. 

Pon,  Shall  words  so  bold  be  to  mine  ear  august 
So  freely  utter 'd  with  impunity  ? 

Ore,  Pontiff'!  I  much  revere  thy  sacred  office. 
But  scorn  thy  paltry  words.    Not  freely  speak  ! 
Not  with  impunity !  Is  this  a  threat  ? 
Let  Rome's  great  master,  or  his  angry  slaves. 
Shed  one  drop  of  my  blood,  and  on  our  plains 
Where  heretofore  full  many  a  Roman  corse, 
With  Parthian  arrows  pierced,  have  vultures  fed. 
Twice  thirty  thousand  archers  in  array. 
Each  with  his  bow  strain *d  for  the  distant  mark. 
Shall  quickly  stand,  impatient  for  revenge. 
Not  with  impunity ! 
Sul,   Nay,  nay,  Orceres !   with  such  haughty 
words 

Thoult  injure  him  thou  plead'st  for.    Nobl^  CsBsar ! 
Permit  an  aged  man,  a  faithful  servant. 
To  speak  his  thoughts.    This  brave  deluded  youth 
Is  now,  as  I  sincerely  do  believe. 
Beneath  the  power  of  strong  and  dire  enchantment. 
Hear  not  his  raving  words,  but  spare  h^  life,  . 
And  when  its  power  (for  all  delusion  holds 
Its  power  but  for  a  season)  shall  be  spent. 
He  will  himself  entreat  your  clemency, 
And  be  again  the  soldier  of  the  state. 
Brave  and  obedient    Do  not  hear  him  now  | 
Command  him  to  rethre. 

Cor.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sulpidus,  but  my  life. 
For  which  thou  plead'st,  take  no  account  of  that  i 
I  yield  it  freely  up  to  any  death. 
Cruel  or  merciful,  which  the  decree 
Of  CsBsar  shall  inflict,  for  leave  to  speak 
E'en  but  a  few  short  moments.    Princely  Nero ! 
The  strong  enchantment  which  deludes  my  soul 
Is,  that  I  do  believe  myteU  the  creature. 
Subject  and  soldier,  if  I  so  may  speak. 
Of  an  Almighty  Father,  King,  and  Lord, 
Before  whose  presence,  when  my  soul  shall  be 
Of  flesh  and  blood  disrobed,  I  shall  appear. 
There  to  remain  with  all  the  great  and  good 
That  e'er  have  lived  on  earth ;  yea,  and  with  spirits 
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Higher  than  earth  e'er  own'd,  in  such  pure  bliss 
As  human  heart  conceives  not,— if  my  life, 
With  its  imperfect  virtue,  find  acceptance 
From  pardoning  love  and  mercy  ;  but,  if  otherwise, 
That  I  shall  pass  into  a  state  of  misery 
With  souls  of  wicked  men  and  wrathful  demons. 
That  I  believe  this  earth  on  which  we  stand 
Is  but  the  vestibule  to  glorious  mansions, 
Through  which  a  moving  crowd  for  ever  press ; 
And  do  regard  the  greatest  Prince,  who  now 
Inflicts  short  torment  on  this  flesh,  as  one 
Who  but  in  passing  rudely  rends  my  robe. 
And  thinkest  thou  that  I,  believing  this. 
Will  shrink  to  do  his  will  whom  I  adore  ? 
Or  thinkest  thou  this  is  a  senseless  charm, 
Which  soon  will  pass  away  ? 

Nero,  High  words,  indeed,  if  resting  on  good 
proof! 
A  maniac's  fancies  may  be  grand  and  noble. 

Cor.  Kjy  now  thou  listenest,  as  a  man  should 
listen, 
With  an  inquiring  mind.    Let  me  produce 
The  proofs  which  have  constrain'd  me  to  beliere. 
From  written  law  and  well-attested  facts ; — 
Let  me  produce  my  proofs,  and  it  may  be. 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  may  touch  thy  yielding  heart. 
And  save  thee  from  destruction. 

Nero.  Ha !  dost  thou  think  to  make  of  me  a  con- 
vert? 
Away,  weak  fool !  and  most  audacious  rebel ! 
Give  proofs  of  thy  obedience,  not  thy  fiuth. 
If  thou  wouldst  earn  thy  pardon. 

Cor.  If  thou  condemn  me  in  the  flames  to  die 
I  will  and  must  obey  thee ;  if  to  live. 
Disgraced  by  pardon  won  through  treachery 
To  God,  my  King  supreme,  and  his  bless'd  Christ, 
I  am,  indeed,  thy  disobedient  rebel. 

Nero.  And  shall  as  such,  most  dearly  pay  the 
forfeit 
Out ! — take  him  from  my  presence  till  the  time 
Of  public  execution. 
Cordenius  Maro,  thou  shalt  fall  this  day 
By  no  ignoble  foe ;— a  noble  lion, 
Famish'd  and  fierce,  shall  be  tliy  adversary. 
And  dost  thou  smile  and  raise  thy  head  at  this, 
In  stately  confidence  ? 

Cor.  God  will  deliver  me  from  every  adversary. 
And  thou  too  smilest — Yes  5  he  will  deliver 
That  which  I  call  myself.    For  this  poor  form 
Which  vests  roe  round,  I  give  it  to  destruction 
As  gladly  as  the  storm-beat  traveller. 
Who,  having  reach'd  his  destined  place  of  shelter. 
Drops  at  the  door  bis  mantle's  cumbrous  weight. 

Nero,  (going.)  Then  to  thy  visionary  hopes  I 
leave  thee. 
Incorrigible  man !  Here,  in  this  chamber 
Keep  him  secure  till  the  appointed  hour. 

(To  the  Officers,  4'C.) 
Off,  good  Sulpicius !  hang  not  on  me  thus ! 

Svi.  0,  mighty  Cssar !  countermand  your  orders : 
Delay  it  but  a  month,  a  week,-a  day. 

[ElxEUNT  Nero,  Sulpicius,  Senators,  4*^ •  Sulpicius 
still  keeping  close  to  Nero  in  the  act  <tf  tup- 
plication.  —  Orceres,  Cordenius,  and  Guards 
remain^  the  Guards  standing  respectfully  at  a 
diMiance  in  the  baek^grottnd. 


Ore.  Noble  Cordenius  *  can  thy  martial  spirit 
Thus  brook  to  be  a  public  spectacle, ' 
Fighting  with  savage  beasts,  the  sport  of  fools. 
Till  thou  Shalt  fall,  defonn'd  and  horrible. 
Mangled  and  piece-meal  torn  ?   It  most  not  be. 

Cor.  Be  not  so  moved,  Orceres ;  I  can  bear  it 
The  God  I  worship,  who  hath  made  me  humble, 
Hath  made  me  dauntless  too.    And  for  the  shame 
Which,  as  I  guess,  disturbs  thee  most,  my  BAaster, 
The  Lord  and  Leader  I  have  sworn  to  follow,' 
Did  as  a  malefactor  end  his  days. 
To  save  a  lost,  perverted  race :  shall  I 
Feel  degradation,  then,  in  following  him  ? 

Ore.  In  this,  alas!  thou'lt  follow  him  too  sorely  { 
But  whither,  noble  Maro  ? 

Cor.  E'en  to  my  destined  home,  my  Father's 
house. 

Ore.  And  where  is  that  ?   O,  canst  tbou  tell  me 
where? 
Beyond  the  ocean  or  beneath  the  earth  ? 
Be  there  more  worlds  than  this,  beyond  oar  ken 
In  regions  vast,  above  the  lofty  stars  ? 
Could  we  through  the  far  stretch  of  space  descry 
E'en  but  the  distant  verge,  though  dimly  mark'd. 
Of  any  other  world,  I  would  believe 
That  virtuous  men  deceased  have  in  good  txutb 
A  destined  place  of  rest 

Cor.  Believe  it — 0,  believe  it,  brave  Ozceres ! 

Ore.  Ill  try  to  do  it    111  become  a  Christian, 
Were  it  but  only  to  defy  this  tyrant 

Cor,  Thou  must  receive  with  a  far  different  sp^ 
The  faith  of  Jesus  Christ    Perhaps  thou  wilt 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  thought    When  I  am  dead. 
Remain  in  Rome  no  longer.    In  the  East 
Search  thou  for  Ethocles,  whom  I  have  rescued; 
And  if  he  shall  convert  thee,  O,  how  richly 
He  will  repay  all  I  have  done  for  him ! 
—But,  I  would  now  withdraw  a  little  sp^ce. 
To  pour  my  thoughts  in  prayer  and  thankfulness 
To  Him,  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise,  the  just. 
Who  holds  man's  spirit  in  his  own  high  keeping. 
And  now  supports  my  soul,  and  will  support  it, 
Till  my  appointed  task  is  done.    In  secret 
The  hearts  by  Jesus  taught,  were  bid  to  pray. 
And,  if  it  be  permitted,  so  will  I. 

(To  the  Guards,  who  advance  as  he  speaks  t* 
them.) 
My  guards  and,  some  tune  past,  my  fellow  soldieif, 
Let  me  remain  alone  a  little  while. 
And  fear  not  my  escape.    If  ye  distrust  me. 
Watch  well  the  door,  and  bind  my  bands  with 
chains. 

First  OffL   Yes,  brave  Cordenius,  to  anotlier 
chamber 
Thou  mayit  retire,  and  we  will  wateh  without 
But  be  thy  person  free ;  we  will  not  bind. 
With  felon  cord  or  chain,  those  valiant  hands 
Which  have  so  often  for  thy  country  fought. 
Until  we  are  commanded. 

Cor.  I  thank  ye  all,  my  friends,  and  I  believe 
That  I  shall  meet  and  thank  ye  too  hereafter; 
For  there  is  something  in  you  God  must  love. 
And,  loving,  will  not  give  to  reprobation. 

(IV)  First  Oflker.) 
Codrus,  thou  once  didst  put  thy  life  in  hasard. 
And  sufferedst  much  to  save  a  helpless  Greek 
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Wlio  loaght  protection  of  thee. 

{Turning  to  ths  Second  OflScer.) 
Ay,  and  thou, 
Young  Lelios,  once  a  rich  mnd  tempting  nnsom 
Noblj  reroittedst  to  a  wretched  captive. 
Te  tre  of  those  whom  Jesus  came  to  save : 
Tct;  we  shall  meet  hereafter.  {To  Third  Officer.) 
And  thou,  my  former  enemy,  weepest  thou  ? 
We*re  enemies  no  more  $  thou  art  mj  brother. 
1  will  retire  j  my  little  term  of  life 
Rons  fleetly  on  {  I  must  not  spend  it  thus. 

[EXSUHT. 

SCSFE  m. — A  CnOWDEO  AMFHrTHEAniE:  NEMO 
Aim  THE  SENATORS  DISCOVERED  19  THE  BACK- 
GlOUlf  O  SITTINO  IN  STATE,  PORTIA  BY  THE  SIDE 
or  NERO,  IN  THE  ACT  OF  SUPPLICATION. 

Enter  SuLPicnrt  on  the  front,  meeting  with  anocher  noble 
Roman. 

Sic/,  {eagerly.)  Is  he  advancing  r 

NoUe  Rom.  Yes,  and  close  at  hand, 

Sarrounded  by  a  group  of  martial  friends. 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  on  a  day  of  battle 
March  to  the  charge  with  noble,  portly  gait. 
But  now  be  treads  the  ground  with  buoyant  steps 
Khieh  from  its  surface  spring,  as  though  he  press'd 
Substance  of  renovating  power.    His  form 
Seems  stately  and  enlarged  beyond  its  wont ; 
And  in  his  countenance,  oft  tum*d  to  heaven. 
There  is  a  look  as  if  some  god  dwelt  in  him. 

8hI.  How  do  the  people  greet  him  ? 

No6ie  Rom,  Every  face 

Gazing  upon  him,  turns,  with  transit  quick, 
Pity  to  admiration.    Warlike  veterans 
Are  shedding  tears  like  infuits.    As  he  passM 
The  legion  he  commanded  in  Armenia, 
They  raided  a  shout  as  if  a  victor  came, 
Saluting  him  with  long  and  loud  applause 
None  daring  to  reprove  them. 

{Noiie  without  qf  thoutingi.) 
Hark!  becomes. 

Eater  Cordsnxus,  followed  by  Oaosass  and  Stlvius, 
and  attended  by  other  friends,  with  Ooards,  &c. 

8vi.  {advancing  eagerly  to  meet  him.)  Cordenius, 
0  Cordenius !  hear  a  friend, 
A  faithful,  ancient  friend ;  thy  Portia's  father ! 
At  Nero*8  footstool  she  is  pleading  for  thee. 
And  will  not  plead  in  vain,  if  thou  wilt  testify 
A  yielding  mind,  a  willingness  to  live. 

Cor.  I  am  so  pleased  to  die,  and  am  so  honour'd. 
In  dying  for  the  pure  and  holy  truth. 
That  nature's  instinct  seems  in  me  eztinguish'd. 
But  if  the  emperor  freely  pardon  me, 
I  shall  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God 
That  I  should  yet  on  earth  promote  his  service, 
And,  so  believing,  am  content  to  live } 
Living  or  dying,  to  his  will  resign  *d. 

Enter  Portia  oo  thoy  front,  and  catching  bold  of  ComsR> 
Nius  with  eagemees  and  great  agitation. 
F9r,  Cordenius,  thou  art  pardoned.    Neso  tptnt 
thee. 
If  thou  wilt  only  say  thou  art  a  Roman, 
In  heart  and  faith  as  all  thy  fathers  were. 
Or  but  fisrbear  to  say  thou  art  a  Christian. 
Got.  Thanks,  gentle  Portia!  Ulii  prtMnr«d  by 
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£*en  to  be  spent  in  want  and  contumely. 
Rather  than  grieve  thy  kind  and  tender  heart, 
My  dearest,  gentlest  friend  !  I  had  accepted  s 
But  to  deny  my  God,  and  put  dishonour 
Upon  ^e  noblest,  most  exalted  faith 
That  ever  was  to  human  thoughts  revealM, 
Is  what  I  will  not — ^yea,  and  though  a  Roman, 
A  noble  Roman,  and  a  soldier  too, 
I  dare  not  do.    Let  Nero  have  this  answer. 

Por,  No,  not  this  answer,  Maro  ;  not  this  an- 
swer ! 
Cast  not  life  from  thee,  dear,  most  dear  Cordenius  .* 
Life,  too,  which  I  should  spend  my  life  in  cheering, 
Cast  it  not  from  thee  like  a  worthless  thing. 

Cor.  Because  it  is  not  worthless  but  most  pre* 
cious. 
And  now,  when  dear  to  thee,  more  precious  fax 
Than  I  have  e*er  esteem *d  it,  *tis  an  ofiering 
More  meet  for  God's  acceptance ; 
Withheld  from  Him,  not  e'en  thyself,  sweet  maid, 
Couldst  cheer  its  course,  nor  yet  couldst  thou  be 
happy. 

Por,  Nay,  but  I  could ! — to  see  thee  still  alive. 
And  by  my  side,  mine  own  redeemed  friend. 
Should  I  not  then  be  happy  ? 

Cor.  I  should  be  by  thy  side,  dear  love !   but 
thou. 
With  all  thy  excellence,  couldst  have  no  happiness. 
Mated  with  one,  whose  living  form  alone 
Could  move  upon  the  earth,  whilst  far  adrift 
His  mind  would  dwell,  by  ceaseless  meditation, 
In  other  worlds  of  blessedness  or  wo ; 
Lost  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  linkM 
By  horrid  sympathy,  till  his  wrench'd  nature 
Should  to  a  demon's  fell  and  restless  spirit 
At  last  be  changed. 

Por.  Alas,  alas !  and  dost  thou  then  believe 
That  naught  remains  for  thee  but  death  or  misery  ? 

Cor.  No,  gentle  Portia !  ficmly  I  believe 
That  I  shall  live  in  endless  happiness. 
And  with  the  blest  hereafter  shall  behold 
Thy  blessed  self,  with  ecstasy  of  love. 
Exceeding  every  thought  of  earth-born  passion, 
^s  the  fair  morning  star  in  lovely  brightness 
Excels  a  night-fly,  twinkling,  through  the  gloom. 
Live  in  this  hope,  dear  Portia !  hold  it, fast ; 
And  may  his  blessing  rest  upon  thy  head. 
Who  loves  the  loving  and  the  innocent ! 
Farewell,  in  love  and  hope  .'  farewell,  in  peace ! 
Farewell,  in  quickening  faith,— in  holy  joy ! 

Por.  {clatping  his  knea.)  Nay,  let  me  yet  con* 
jure  thee ! 
Make  me  not  wretched,  me  who  once  was  happy. 
Ay,  happiest  of  all  in  loving  thee. 

Cor.  This  is  mine  anguish  and  my  suflTering ! 
0,  good  Sulpicius !  bear  her  to  her  home. 

S|i/.  {leading  her  gently  away,  while  thM  ttill 
clingt  to  him.)  Forbear,  my  child,  tl^ 
tears  are  all  in  vain. 

Enter  a  Liotoiu 
Ide.  Cstar  forbids  all  further  interruption 
To  his  imperial  sentence.    Let  Cordenius 
Forthwith  prepare  him  for  the  &tal  fight 
This  is  mine  oflke,  and  I  must  perform  it 
{Btgimto  ditr^  Cordenius,  while  PortiaMridts 
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aloudy  and  ii  carried  ef  in  the  arnu  of  her 
father,) 
I>isrobe  thee,  Maro,  of  those  martial  weeds. 
Cor.   Gladly;   for  him  I  serve, — my  glorious 
Master 
Hath  braced  me  with  an  armour  that  defies 
All  hostile  things ;  in  which  111  strire  more  proudly 
Than  I  have  ever  fought  in  field  or  breach    . 
With  Rome's  or  Nero's  foes. 

lAc.  Caesar  desires  thee  also  to  remember, 
That  no  ignoble  audience,  e'en  thy  emperor, 
And  all  the  ittates  of  Rome,  behold  thy  deeds. 
Cor,  Tell  him  my  deeds  shall  witness'd  be  by 
those 
Compared  to  whom  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
With  all  her  high  estates,  are  but  as  insects 
Hovering  at  midday  o'er  some  tainted  marsh. 
I  know  full  well  that  no  ignoble  audience 
Are  present,  though  from  mortal  eyes  conceal'd. 
Farewell,  my  friends  !  kind,  noble  friends,  farewell! 
Apart  to  Sylvius,  while  Orceres  goes  off,  reap-' 
pearing  in  another  part  of  the  theatre.) 
Sylvius,  farewell !  If  thou  shouldst  e'er  be  call'd 
To  die  a  holy  martyr  for  the  truth, 
God  give  thee  then  the  joy  which  now  I  feel. 
But  keep  thy  faith  conceal'd,  till  useful  service 
Shall  call  thee  to  maintain  it.    God  be  with  thee ! 
{Looking  round,) 
Where  is  Orceres  gone  f   I  thought  him  near  me. 

8yl,  Tis  but  a  moment  since  he  left  thy  side 
With  eager  haste. 
Cor,  He  would  not  see  my  death.    I'm  glad  he'k 
gone. 
Say  I  inquired  for  him,  and  say  I  bless'd  him. 
— ^Now  I  am  ready.    Earthly  friends  are  gone. 
Angels  and  blessed  spirits,  to  your  fellowship 
A  few  short  pangs  will  bring  me. 
— O,  Thou,  who  on  the  cross  for  sinful  men 
A  willing  sufferer  hung'st !  receive  my  soul ! 
Almighty  God  and  «ire,  supreme  o'er  all ! 
Pardon  my  sins  and  take  me  to  thyself ! 
Accept  the  last  words  of  my  earthly  lips  t 
High  haUelujah  to  thy  holy  name  ! 
{A  Lion  now  appears^  issuing  from  a  low  door 
at  the  end  of  the  Stage,  and  Cordenius,  advan' 
cing  to  meet  it,  enters  the  Arena,  when  Orceres 
from  a  lofty  stand  amongst  the  spectators,  sends 
an  arrow  from  his  bow,  which  pierces  Corde- 
nius through  the  heart.    He  then  disappears, 
and  re-entering  below,  catches  hold  qf  his  hand 
as  Sylvius  supports  him  from  falling  to  the 
ground.) 
Ore.  {to  Cordenius.)   Have  I  done  well,  my 
friend  ?— this  is  a  death 
More  worthy  of  a  Roman. 
I  made  a  vow  In  secret  to  my  heart. 
That  thou  shouldst  ne'er  be  made  a  mangled  sight 
For  gazing  crowds  and  Nero's  ruthless  eye. 
8yl.  That  dying  look,  which  almost  smiles  upon 
thee, 
8ij8  that  thou  hast  done  well ;  though  words  no 

more 
Bfay  pass  from  these  dosed  lips,  whose  last  blessM 

utterance 
Was  the  soul's  pirest  and  sublimcst  impulse. 

{The  curtain  drops,) 


NOTE  TO  THE  DRAMA. 

FoK  the  better  undemanding  of  diSiBrent  aUnsiQis  la 
the  foregoing  drama,  I  beg  to  transcribe  a  few  pamgei 
tmm  Fox's  History  of  Martyrs,  taken  from  book  C,  which 
contains  an  accoimt  of  the  ten  persecutions  of  tlie  primi* 
Uvt  church. 

He  says,  on  the  authority  of  Justin  Blaityrr-^And 
whether  earthquake,  pestilence,  or  whatever  paUic  ca- 
lamity  befell,  it  was  attributed  to  the  Christians  i"  (ihen 
is  added)  **  over  and  beeides  all  these,  a  great  occaskm 
that  stirred  up  the  emperors  against  the  Christians  came 
by  one  Publius  Tarquinius,  the  chief  {relate  of  the 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  and  Mamertinus,  the  chief  govonor 
of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  Trajanus,  who,  partly  with 
money,  partly  with  sinister,  pestilent  counsaile,  partly 
with  infamous  accusations,  (as  witnesseth  NauderasJ 
incensed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  so  much  against 
God's  people." 

In  the  nccount  of  the  third  persecution  (an.  100,) 
Eustasitfs,  a  great  and  victtxlous  captain,  is  memioDed 
as  suffering  martyrdom  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Adriaa, 
who  went  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  conquest  over 
the  barbarians;  but  upon  Eustasius's  refusing  on  the 
way  to  do  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for  his  Tictory,  brought 
him  to  Rome,  and  had  him  put  to  death. 

In  the  fourth  persecution,  (an.  1620  ii  is  mentioiMd 
that  many  Christian  soldiers  were  fimnd  In  the  araqr 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

"  As  these  aforesaid  were  going  to  their  executkm, 
there  was  a  certain  soldier  who  in  their  defence  took 
part  against  those  who  railed  upon  them,  for  the  which 
"cause  the  people  crying  out  against  him,  he  was  •ppn^ 
bended,  and  being  constant  in  his  profession,  was  faith- 
with  beheaded." 

In  the  pcisecutions  of  Decius,  several  soldien  are 
mentioned  as  martyrs,  some  of  whom  had  before  con- 
cealed their  faith ;  and  in  the  tenth  persecution,  Mauri- 
tius, the  captain  of  the  Theban  band,  with  his  soklien, 
to  the  number  of  6666,  (a  number  probably  greatly  ex- 
aggerated,) are  recorded  as  having  been  slain  as 
martyrs  by  the  order  of  Maximinian. 

Tertullian,  In  his  Apology  for  the  Christians,  menlloai 
the  slanderous  accusations  againM  them,  of  pmtioi 
to  death  children  and  worshipping  an  ass's  head.  And 
when  we  ccmsidw  how  fond  the  ignorant  are  of  excite- 
ment arising  from  cruel,  absurd,  and  wonderful  storka, 
and  how  easily  a  aalsapprehended  and  detached  ex- 
pression may  be  shaped  by  conjecture  into  a  detailed 
transaction,  such  accusations  were  very  probable  au*) 
might  be  naturally  expected;  particularly  when  Um 
UQoflfonding  meekness  of  their  behaviour  made  supposed 
hidden  atrocities  more  necessary  far  the  Justification  of 
their  persecutors. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Is  there  a  man,  that  from  some  lofty  steep. 
Views  in  his  wide  survey  the  boundless  deep. 
When  its  vast  waters,  lined  with  sim  and  shade, 
Wave  beyond  wave,  in  seried  distance,  fade 
To  the  pale  sky ;— or  views  it,  dimly  seen, 
Hm  shifting  screens  of  drifted  mist  between 
As  the  huge  cloud  dilates  its  sable  fbnn. 
When  grandly  curtain'd  by  tih'  approaching  stonn,— 
Who  feels  not  his  awed  soul  with  wonder  rise 
To  Him  whose  power  created  sea  and  skies, 
Mountains  and  deserts,  giving  to  the  aight 
The  wonders  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  ? 
But  let  some  fleet  be  seen  in  warlike  pride. 
Whose  stately  ships  the  restless  biUowt  ride. 
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While  each,  with  lofty  masts  and  brightening  sheen 
Of  £ur  spread  sails,  mores  like  a  vested  queen  t 
Or  ntber,  he  some  distant  hark,  astray. 
Seen  like  a  pilgrim  on  his  lonely  way. 
Holding  its  steady  conrte.from  port  and  shore, 
A  tarm  distinct,  a  speck,  and  seen  no  more^-* 
How  doth  the  pride,  the  sympathy,  the  flame, 
Of  hnman  feeling  stir  his  thrilling  fnme ! 
«0  ThoQ !  whose  mandate  dust  inert  obeyed  I 
What  is  this  creature  man  whom  thou  bast  mede  !** 


Od  Paloe'  shore,  whose  crowded  strand 
Bore  priests  and  nobles  of  the  land. 
And  rustic  hinds  and  townsmen  trim, 
And  faamessM  soldiers  stem  and  grim, 
And  lowly  maids  and  dames  of  pride. 
And  in£uits  by  their  mother's  side, — 
The  boldest  seaman  stood  that  e*er 
Did  bark  or  ship  through  tempest  steer; 
And  wise  as  bold,  and^good  as  wise ; 
The  magnet  of  a  thousand  eyes. 
That  on  his  form  and  features  cast ; 
His  noble  mien  and  simple  guise, 
In  wonder  seem'd  to  look  their  last 
A  form  which  conscious  worth  is  gracing, 
A  hee  where  hope,  the  Unes  effacing 
Of  thought  and  care,  bestow'd,  in  truth. 
To  the  quick  ey^'  imperfect  tracing 
The  look  and  air  of  youth. 

U. 

Who,  in  his  lofty  gait,  and  high 
Expression  of  th'  enlighten'd  eye. 
Had  recognised  in  that  bright  hour 
The  disappointed  suppliant  of  dull  power. 
Who  had  in  vain  of  states  and  kings  desired 
The  pittance  for  his  vast  emprise  required  ?^ 
The  patient  sage,  who,  by  his  lamp's  faint  light. 
O'er  chart  and  map  spent  the  long  silent  night  f — 
The  man  who  meekly  fortune's  buffets  bore. 
Trusting  in  One  alone,  whom  heaven  and  earth 
adore? 

la 

Another  world  is  in  his  mind. 

Peopled  with  creatures  of  his  kind. 

With  hearts  to  feel,  with  minds  to  soar. 

Thoughts  to  consider  and  explore ; 

Souls,  who  might  find,  from  trespass  shriven, 

Virtue  on  earth  and  joy  in  heaven. 

"  That  power  divine,  whom  storms  obey," 

(Whisper'd  his  heart,)  a  leading  star. 

Will  guide  him  on  his  blessed  way ; 

Brothers  to  join  by  fite  divided  far. 

Vain  thoughts  !  which  heaven  doth  but  ordain 

In  part  to  be,  the  rest,  alas !  how  vain ! 

IV. 

But  hath  there  lived  of  mortal  mould. 
Whose  fortunes  with  his  thoughts  could  bold 
An  even  race  ?    Earth's  greatest  son 
That  e'er  eam'd  fame,  or  empire  won. 
Hath  but  fdlfill'd,  within  a  narrow  scope, 
A  stinted  portion  of  his  ample  hope. 


With  heavy  sigh  and  look  depress'd. 

The  greatest  men  will  sometimes  hear 

The  story  of  their  acts  address'd 

To  the  young  stranger's  wandering  ear. 

And  check  the  half-swoln  tear. 

Is  it  or  modesty  or  pride 

Which  may  not  open  praise  abide  ? 

No ;  read  h^s  inward  thoughts !  they  tell. 

His  deeds  of  fame  he  prizes  well. 

Byt,  ah !  they  in  his  fancy  stand. 

As  relics  of  a  blighted  band. 

Who,  lost  to  man's  approving  sight, 

Have  perish'd  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

Ere  yet  the  glorious  light  of  day 

Had  glitter'd  on  their  bright  array. 

His  mightiest  feat  had  once  another. 

Of  high  imagination  bom,-^ 

A  loftier  and  a  nobler  brother. 

From  dear  existence  torn ; 

And  she  for  those,  who  are  not,  steeps 

Her  soul  in  wo,— like  Rachel,  weeps. 


The  signal  given,  with  hasty  strides 
The  sailors  climb'd  their  ships'  dark  sides  s 
Their  anchors  weigh'd }  and  from  the  shore 
Each  stately  vessel  slowly  bore. 
High  o'er  the  deeply  shadow'd  flood, 
Upon  his  deck  their  leader  stood. 
And  tum'd  him  to  the  parted  land. 
And  bow'd  his  head  and  waved  his  hand. 
And  then,  along  the  crowded  strand, 
A  sound  of  many  sounds  combined. 
That  wax'd  and  waned  upon  the  wind. 
Burst  like  heaven's  thunder,  deep  and  grand ; 
A  lengthen'd  peal,  which  paused,  and  then 
Renew'd,  like  that  which  loathly  parts. 
Oft  on  the  ear  return 'd  again. 
The  impulse  of  a  thousand  hearts. 
But  as  the  lengthen'd  shouts  subside, 
Distincter  accents  strike  the  ear, 
Wafting  across  the  current  wide, 
Heart-utter'd  words  of  parting  cheer  i 
**  O !  shall  we  ever  see  again 
Those  gallant  souls  recross  the  main  f 
God  keep  the  brave  !  God  be  their  guide  ! 
God  bear  them  safe  through  storm  and  tide  ! 
Their  sails  with  favouring  breezes  swell ! 
0  brave  Columbus  !  fare  thee  well !" 

VI. 

From  shore  and  strait,  and  gulf  and  bay. 
The  vessels  held  their  during  way, 
Left  far  behind,  in  distance  thrown 
All  land  to  Moor  or  Christian  known. 
Left  far  behind  the  nusty  isle. 
Whose  fitful  shroud,  withdrawn  the  while. 
Shows  wood  and  hill  and  headland  bright 
To  later  seamen's  wondering  sights 
And  tide  and  sea  left  far  behind 
That  e'er  bore  freight  of  human  kind  i 
Where  ship  or  bark  to  shifting  gales. 
E'er  tack'd  their  course  or  spcead  their 
Around  them  lay  a  boundless  main 
In  which  to  holdiheir  silent  reign  s 
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But  for  the  paisiog  current'i  flow, 
And  cleft  wiTes,  brawling  round  the  prow. 
They  might  have  thought  some  magic  ipeil 
Had  bound  them,  weary  fate .'   for  ever  there  to 
dwelL 

VII. 

What  did  this  trackless  waste  supply 
To  soothe  the  mind  or  please  the  eye  ? 
The  rising  mom  through  dim  mist  breaking, 
The  Aicker'd  east  with  purple  streaking ; 
The  midday  cloud  through  thin  air  flying. 
With  deeper  blue  the  blue  sea  dying ; 
Long  ridgy  waves  their  white  mains  rearing, 
And  in  the  broad  gleam  disappearing  j 
The  broaden *d,  blazing  sun  declining, 
And  western  waves  like  fire  flood  shining ; 
The  sky*s  vast  dome  to  darkness  given. 
And  all  the  glorious  host  of  heaven. 

VIII. 

Full  oft  upon  the  deck,  while  other's  slept. 

To  mark  the  bearing  of  each  well-known  star 

That  shone  aloft,  or  on  th*  horizon  far, 

The  anxious  Chief  his  lonely  vigil  kept ; 

The  mournful  wind,  the  hoarse  wave  breaking  near. 

The  breathing  groans  of  sleep,  the  plunging  lead. 

The  steersman's  call,  and  his  own  stilly  tread. 

Are  all  the  sounds  of  night  that  reach  his  ear. 

His  darker  form  sulk'd  through  the  sable  gloom 

With  gestures  discomposed  and  features  keen. 

That  might  not  in  the  face  of  day  be  seen, 

Like  some  unblessed  spirit  from  the  temb. 

Night  after  night,  and  day  sucoeeding  day, 

So  pass'd  their  dull,  unvaried  time  away ; 

Till  hope,  the  seaman's  worshipp'd  queen,  had  flown 

From  every  valiant  heart  but  his  alone  j 

Where  still,  by  day,  enthroned,  she  held  her  state 

With  sunny  look  and  brow  elate. 

IX. 

But  soon  his  dauntless  soul,  which  naught  could 

bend, 
Nor  hope  delay'd,  nor  adverse  fate  subdue. 
With  more  redoubled  danger  must  contend 
Than  storm  or  wave — a  fierce  and  angry  crew. 
«  Dearly,"  say  they,  **  may  we  those  visions  rut 
Which  lured  us  from  our  native  land, 
A  wretched,  lost,  devoted  band. 
Led  on  by  hope's  delusive  gleam. 
The  victims  of  a  madman's  dream ! 
Nor  gold  shall  e'er  be  ours,  nor  fame  { 
Not  e'en  the  remnant  of  a  name, 
On  some  nide-letter'd  stone  to  tell 
On  what  strange  coast  our  wreck  bafelL 
For  us  no  requiem  shall  be  sung. 
Nor  prayer  be  said,  nor  paiting  knell 
In  holy  chufch  be  rung." 


To  thoughts  like  these,  all  forms  give  way 

Of  duty  to  a  leader's  sway  j 

All  habits  of  respect  that  bind 

With  easy  tie  the  human  mind. 

E'en  love  and  admiration  throw 

Their  nobler  bands  adde,  nor  show 


A  gentler  mien ;  relatloni,  friends. 

Glare  on  him  now  like  angry  fiends  i 

And,  as  he  moves,  ah,  wretched  cheer ! 

Their  mutter'd  curses  reach  his  ear  t 

But  all  undaunted,  firm  and  sage. 

He  scorns  their  threats,  yet  thus  he  soothes  tfasir 

ragei 
«  I  brot^ht  you  from  your  native  short 
An  unknown  ocean  to  explore. 
I  brought  you,  partners,  by  my  side. 
Want,  toil,  and  danger,  to  abide. 
Yet  weary  stillness  hath  so  soon  subdued 
The  buoyant  soul,  the  heart  of  pride. 
Men  who  in  battle's  brunt  full  oft  have  firmly  stooi 
That  to  some  nearing  coast  we  bear. 
How  many  cheering  signs  declare ! 
Wayfaring  birds  the  blue  air  ranging. 
Their  shadowy  line  to  blue  air  changing. 
Pass  o'er  our  heads  in  frequent  flocks  s 
While  seaweed  from  the  parent  rocks 
With  fibry  roots,  but  newly  torn 
In  tressy  lengthen'd  wreaths  are  on  the  clear  wtTe 

borne. 
Nay,  has  not  e'en  the  drifting  current  brought 
Things  of  rude  art, — of  human  cunning  wrought  ? 
Be  yet  two  days  your  patience  tried, 
And  if  no  shore  is  then  descried. 
E'en  turn  your  dastard  prows  again. 
And  cast  your  leader  to  the  main." 

XI. 
And  thus  a  while  with  steady  hand 
He  kept  in  check  a  wayward  band. 
Who  but  with  half-express'd  disdain 
Their  rebel  spirit  could  restrain. 
The  veteran,  rough  as  war-worn  steel. 
Oft  spum'd  the  deck  with  grating  heel  i 
The  seaman,  bending  o'er  the  flood. 
With  stony  gaze  all  listless  stood  { 
The  sturdy  bandit,  wildly  rude. 
Sung,  as  he  strode,  some  garbled  strain. 
Expressive  of  each  fitful  mood. 
Timed  by  his  sabre's  jangling  chain 
The  proud  Castilian,  boasted  name ! 
Child  of  an  ancient  race 
Which  proudly  prized  its  spotless  fame. 
And  deem'd  all  fear  disgrace, 
Felt  quench'd  within  him  honour's  generous  flaiM, 
And  in  his  gather'd  mantle  wrappM  his  £Me. 

XIL 

So  pass'd  the  day,  the  night,  the  second  day 
With  its  red  setting  sun's  extinguish'd  ray. 
Dark,  solemn  midnight  coped  the  ocean  wide. 
When  from  his  watchful  stand  Columbus  cried, 
«  A  light,  a  light !"— blest  sounds  that  rung 
In  every  ear. — At  once  they  sprung 
With  haste  aloft,  and,  peering  bright. 
Descried  afar  the  blessed  sight. 
"  It  moves,  it  slowly  moves  like  ray 
Of  torch  that  guides  some  wanderer'k  way ! 
And  other  lights  more  distant,  seeming 
As  if  from  town  or  hamlet  streaming  ! 
'TIS  land,  tis  peopled  land ;  man  dweUeth  there, 
And  thou,  O  God  of  heaven !  hast  heard  thy  se^ 
rant's  prayer !" 
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XIIL 

lUtonuDg  day  gave  to  their  view 

The  distant  shore  and  headlands  hlue 

Of  loog-sotight  land.    Then  rose  on  air 

Loud  shoots  of  jojr,  inixM  wildly  strange 

With  voice  of  weeping  and  of  prayer. 

Expressive  of  their  blessed  change 

From  death  to  life,  from  fierce  to  kind. 

From  all  that  sinks,  to  all  that  elevates  the  mind. 

Those  who,  by  faithless  fear  insnared. 

Had  their  brave  chief  so  radely  dared. 

Now,  with  keen  self-upbraiding  stung, 

With  every  manly  feeling  wrung, 

Repentant  tears,  looks  that  entreat. 

Are  kneeling  at  his  worshippM  feet; 

«  O  pardon  blinded,  stubborn  guilt ! 

0  henceforth  make  us  what  thou  wilt ! 

Cor  hands,  our  hearts,  our  lives,  are  thine, 

ThoQ  wondrous  man  !  led  on  by  power  divine  !" 

XIV. 

Ah !  would  some  magic  could  arrest 
The  generous  feelings  of  the  breast. 
Which  thwart  the  common  baser  mass 
Of  sordid  thoughts,  so  fleetly  pass, — 
*A  sun  glimpse  through  the  storm ! 
The  rent  cloud  closes,  tempests  swell. 
And  its  late  path  we  cannot  tell  $ 
Lost  is  its  trace  and  form. 
No }  not  on  earth  such  fugitives  are  bound  ; 
lu  some  veird  future  state  will  the  blessM  charm 
be  found. 

XV. 

Cohimbus  led  them  to  the  shore. 
Which  ship  had  never  touch*d  before ; 
And  there  he  knelt  upon  the  strand 
To  thank  the  God  of  sea  and  land  ; 
And  there,  with  mien  and  look  elate, 
Gave  welcome  to  each  toil-worn  mate. 
And  lured  with  courteous  signs  of  cheer, 
The  dusky  natives  gathering  near ; 
Who  on  them  gazed  with  wandering  eyes. 
As  mission'd  spirits  from  the  skies. 
And  there  did  he  possession  claim» 
In  Isabella's  royal  name. 

XVI. 

It  was  a  land,  unmarrM  by  art. 

To  please  the  eye  and  cheer  the  heart ; 

The  natives'  simple  huts  were  seen 

Peeping  their  palmy  groves  between, — 

Groves,  where  each  dome  of  sweepy  leaves 

In  ait  of  morning  gently  heaves, 

And,  as  the  deep  vans  fall  and  rise. 

Changes  its  richly  verdant  dyes ; 

A  land  whose  simple  sons  till  now 

Had  scarcely  seen  a  careful  brow ; 

^ey  spent  at  will  each  passing  day 

In  lightsome  toil  or  active  play. 

Some  their  light  canoes  were  guiding, 

Along  the  shore's  sweet  margin  gliding. 

Sone  in  the  tunny  sea  were  swimming, 

Hm  bright  waves  o'tr  their  dark  forms  gleaming ; 


Some  on  the  beach  for  shell-fish  stooping. 
Or  on  the  smooth  sand  gayly  trooping ; 
Or  in  link'd  circles  featly  dancing 
With  golden  braid  and  bracelet  glancing. 
By  sheltered  door  were  infants  creeping. 
Or  on  the  shaded  herbage  sleeping ; 
Gay  feather'd  birds  the  air  were  winging. 
And  parrots  on  their  high  perch  swinging. 
While  humming-birds,  like  sparks  of  light. 
Twinkled  and  vanish'd  from  the  sight 

XVII. 

They  eyed  the  wondrous  strangers  o'er  and  o'er, — 

Those  beings  of  the  ocean  and  the  air, 

With  humble,  timid  reverence ;  all  their  store 

Of  gather'd  wealth  inviting  them  to  share  ; 

To  share  whatever  their  lowly  cabins  hold  j 

Their  feather'd  crowns,  their  fruits,  their  arms, 

their  gold. 
Their  gold,  that  fatal  gift  * — O  foul  disgrace ! 
Repaid  with  cruel  wreck  of  all  their  harmless  race. 

XVIII. 

Therie  some  short,  pleasing  days  with  them  he 

dwelt. 
And  all  their  simple  kindness  dearly  felt. 
But  they  of  other  countries  told. 
Not  distant,  where  the  sun  declines. 
Where  reign  Caziques  o'er  warriors  bold. 
Rich  with  the  gold  of  countless  mines. 
And  he  to  other  islands  sail'd. 
And  was  by  other  natives  hail'd. 
Then  on  Hispaniola's  shore. 
Where  bays  and  harbours  to  explore 
Much  time  he  spent ;  a  simple  tower 
Of  wood  he  built,  the  seat  to  be, 
And  shelter  of  Spain's  infant  power  $ 
Hoping  the  nurseling  fair  to  see. 
Amidst  those  harmless  people  shoot 
Its  stately  stem  from  Slender  root. 
There  nine  and  thirty  chosen  men  he  placed. 
Gave  parting  words  of  counsel  and  of  cheer  i 
One  after  one  bis  nobler  friend»  embraced. 
And  to  the  Indian  chieftain,  standing  near, 
**  Befriend  my  friends,  and  give  them  aid. 
When  I  am  gone,"  he  kindly  said. 
Blest  them,  and  left  them  there  his  homevrard 

course  to  steer. 

XIX. 

His  prayer  to  Heaven  for  them  preferr'd 
Was  not,  alas !  with  favour  heard. 
Oft,  as  his  ship  the  land  forsook. 
He  landward  tum'd  his  farewell  look, 
And  cheer'd  his  Spaniards  cross  the  wave, 
Who  distant  answer  faintly  gave ; 
Distant  but  cheerful.    On  the  strand 
He  saw  their  clothed  figures  stand 
With  naked  forms  link'd  hand  in  hand  ! — 
Saw  thus  caress'd,  assured,  and  bold, 
Those  he  should  never  more  behold. 
Some  simple  Indians,  gently  won. 
To  visit  land,  where  sets  the  sun 
In  clouds  of  amber,  and  behold. 
The  wonders  oft  by  Spaniards  tokl; 
SI 
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Stood  silent  by  themsefres  aptrt, 

With  nature's  yearnings  at  their  heart,  > 

And  savr  the  coast  of  fading  blue 

Wear  soft  and  sadly  from  their  view. 

But  soon  by  their  new  comrades  cheer'd, 

As  o'er  the  waves  the  ship  carcer'd, 

Their  wandering  eyes  aloft  were  cast 

On  white  swoln  sails  and  stately  mast. 

And  checkering  shrouds,  depicted  fair. 

On  azure  sea  and  azure  air; 

And  felt,  as  feels  the  truant  boy. 

Who,  having  climb'd  some  crumbling  mound 

Or  ruin'd  tower,  looks  wildly  round 

A  thrilling,  fearful  joy. 

XX. 

Then  with  his  two  small  barks  again 
The  dauntless  chief  traversed  the  main ; 
But  not  with  fair  and  favouring  gales 
That  erst  had  fiU'd  his  western  sails : 
Fierce  winds  with  adverse  winds  contended ; 
Rose  the  dark  deep,— dark  heaven  descended ; 
.  And  threatened,  in  the  furious  strife, 
The  ships  to  sink  with  all  their  freight  of  precious 
life. 

XXL 
In  this  dread  case,  well  may  be  guess'd 
What  dismal  thoughts  his  soul  depressed  t 
•*  And  must  I  in  th*  o'erwhelming  deep, 
Our  bold  achievement  all  unknown, 
With  these  my  brave  adventurers  sleep, — 
What  we  have  done  to  dark  oblivion  thrown  ? 
Sink,  body  !  to  thy  watery  grave. 
If  so  God  will ;  but  let  me  save 
This  noble  fruitage  of  my  mind. 
And  leave  my  name  and  deeds  behind  ?" 

xxn. 

Upon  a  scroll,  with  hasty  pen. 
His  wondrous  tale  he  traced, 
View'd  it  with  tearful  eyes,  and  then 
Within  a  casket  placed. 
•*  Perhaps,"  said  he, "  by  vessel  bound 
On  western  cruise,  thou  wilt  be  found ; 
Or  make,  sped  by  the  current  swift. 
To  Christian  shore  they  happy  drift. 
Thy  story  may  by  friendly  eyes  be  read ; 
O'er  our  untimely  fate  warm  tears  be  shed ; 
Our  deeds  rehearsed  by  many  an  eager  tongue, 
And  requiems  for  our  parted  souls  be  sung." 
This  casket  to  the  sea  he  gave  ; 
Quick  sunk  and  rose  the  freightage  light, — 
Appear'd  on  many  a  booming  wave, 
Then  floated  far  away  from  his  still  gazing  sight 
*  Yet,  after  many  a  peril  braved, — 
Of  many  an  adverse  wind  the  sport. 
He,  by  his  great  Preserver  saved, 
Anchor'd  again  in  Palos*  port 

XXIII. 
O,  who  can  tell  the  acclamation  loud 
That,  bursting,  rose  from  the  assembled  crowd 
To  hail  the  hero  and  his  gallant  train, 
From  such  adventure  bold  retum'd  again  !— 
The  warm  embrace,  the  oft-repeated  cheer, 
And  many  a  wistlul  smile  and  many  a  tear  *— 


How,  pressing  close,  they  stood ; 
Look'd  on  Columbus  with  amaze, — 
'*  Is  he,"  so  spake  their  wondering  gaze, 
*<  A  man  of  flesh  and  blood  ?" 
While  cannon  far  along  the  shore 
His  welcome  gave  with  deafening  roar. 

XXIV. 
And  then  with  measured  stepr,  sedate  and  slow, 
They  to  the  Christian's  sacred  temple  go. 
Soon  as  the  chief  within  the  house  of  God 
Upon  the  hallow 'd  pavement  trod. 
He  bowed  with  holy  fear  :— 
**  The  God  of  wisdom,  mercy,  might. 
Creator  of  the  day  and  night. 
This  sea-girt  globe,  and  every  star  of  light. 
Is  worshipp'd  here." 
Then  on  the  altar's  steps  he  knelt. 
And  what  his  inward  spirit  felt. 
Was  said  unheard  within  that  cell 
Where  saintly  tlioughts  and  feelings  dwell  { 
But  as  the  choral  chanters  raise 
Through  dome  and  aisle  the  hymn  of  praise 
To  heaven  his  glistening  eyes  were  tum'd. 
With  sacred  love  his  bosom  bum'd. 
On  all  the  motley  crowd 
The  generous  impulse  seized  ;  liigh  dons  of  pride 
Wept  like  the  meekest  becdsman  by  their  side, 
And  women  sobb'd  aloud. 

XXV. 

Nor  statesmen  met  in  high  debate 
Deciding  on  a  country's  fate. 
Nor  saintly  chiefs  with  fearless  zeal 
Contending  for  their  churches'  weal. 
Nor  warriors,  midst  the  battle's  roar. 
Who  fiercely  guard  their  native  shore ; — 
No  power  by  earthly  coil  postest 
To  agitate  the  human  breast. 
Shows,  from  its  native  source  diverted, 
Man's  nature  noble,  though  perverted. 
So  strongly  as  the  transient  power 
Of  Unk'd  devotion's  sjrmpathetic  hour. 
It  cloUies  with  soft  unwonted  gnce 
The  traits  of  many  a  rugged  face. 
As  bend  the  knees  unused  to  kneel, 
And  glow  the  hearts  unused  to  feel ; 
While  every  soul,  with  holy  passion  moved, 
Claims  one  Almighty  Sire,  fear'd,  and  adored,  uA 
loved. 

XXVL 
With  western  treasures,  borne  ip  fair  display. 
To  Barcelona's  walls,  in  grand  array, 
Columbus  slowly  held  his  inland  way. 
And  still  where'er  he  pass'd  along. 
In  eager  crowds  the  people  throng. 
The  wildest  way  o'er  desert  drear 
Did  like  a  city's  mart  appear. 
The  shepherd  swain  forsook  his  sheep ; 
The  goatherd  from  his  craggy  steep 
Shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  plain ; 
Mechanics,  housewives,  left  amain 
Their  broken  tasks,  and  press'd  beside 
The  truant  youth  they  meant  to  chide  t 
The  dull  hidalgo  left  his  tower, 
The  donna  fair  her  latticed  bower  j 
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Together  pressM,  fair  ud  unooutb, 
All  motley  fomiB  of  age  and  youth. 
And,  still  along  the  dark-ranged  pile 
Of  claitering  life,  was  heard  the  while 
Mii'd  brawling  joy,  and  shouts  that  rung 
From  many  a  loud  and  deafening  tongue. 
Ah !  little  thought  the  gazing  throng, 
As  pass'd  that  pageant  show  along. 
How  Spain  should  rue,  in  future  times. 
With  desert  plains  and  fields  untillM, 
And  towns  with  listless  loiterers  fill'd. 
The  withering  spoil  received  from  foreign  climes  ! 
Columbus  gaye  thee,  thankless  Spain  ! 
»  A  new-found  world  o*er  which  to  reign ; 
But  could  not  with  the  gift  impart 
A  portion  of  his  liberal  heart 
And  manly  mind,  to  bid  thee  soar 
Above  a  robber's  lust  of  ore, 
Which  hath  a  curse  entail'd  on  all  thy  countless 
store. 

XXVIL 
To  Barcelona  come,  with  honours  meet 
Such  glorious  deeds  to  grace,  his  sovereigns  greet 
Their  mariner's  return.    Or  hall, 
Or  room  of  state  was  deem'd  too  small 
For  such  reception.    Pageant  rare ! 
Beneath  heaven's  dome,  in  open  square, 
Their  gorgeous  thrones  were  placed  j 
And  near  them  on  an  humbler  seat. 
While  on  each  hand  the  titled  great. 
Standing  in  dizen'd  rows,  were  seen, 
Priests,  guards,  and  crowds,  a  living  screen,— 
Columbus  sat,  with  noble  mien. 
With  princely  honours  graced. 
There  to  the  royal  pair  his  tale  he  told: 
A  wondrous  tale,  that  did  not  want 
Or  studied  words  or  braggart's  vaunt  j 
When  at  their  royal  feet  were  laid 
Gems,  pearls,  and  plumes  of  many  a  shade. 
And  stores  of  virgin  gold. 
Whilst,  in  their  feathered  guise  arrayed, 
The  Indians  low  obeisance  paid. 
And  at  that  wondrous  story's  close 
The  rojral  pair  with  reverence  rose, 
And  kneeling  on  the  ground,  aloud 
Gave  thanks  to  Heaven.    Then  all  the  crowd. 
Joining,  from  impulse  of  the  heart. 
The  banded  priest's  ecstatic  art. 
With  mingled  voice  Te  Dernii  sang ; 
With  the  grand  choral  bunt,  walls,  towert,  and 
welkin  nng. 

XXVIII. 

This  vras  his  brightest  hour,  too  bright 

For  human  weal ; — a  glaring  light. 

Like  sunbeam  through  the  rent  cloqd  pouring 

On  the  broad  lake,  when  storms  are  roaring} 

Bright  centre  of  a  wild  and  sombre  scene ; 

More  keenly  bright  than  summer's  settled  sheen. 

XXIX. 

With  kingly  hrava  brighten'd,  all 
His  favour  court,  obey  bis  call. 
At  (ffincely  boards,  above  the  rest. 
He  took  his  place,  admired,  carcss'd : 


Proud  was  the  don  of  high  degree, 
Whose  honour'd  guest  he  deign'd  to  be. 
Whate'er  bis  purposed  service  wanted. 
With  ready  courtesy  was  granted: 
No  envious  foe  darst  cross  hu  wUl. 
While  eager  shipwrights  ply  their  skill, 
To  busy  dockyard,  qua}',  or  port. 
Priests,  lords,  and  citizens  resort: 
Their  wains  the  heavy  planks  are  bringing. 
And  hammers  on  the  anvil  ringing ; 
The  far-toss'd  boards  on  boards  are  falling. 
And  brawny  mate  to  work-mate  calling: 
The  cable  strong  on  windlass  winding ; 
On  wheel  of  stone  the  edge  tool  grinding ; 
Red  fire  beneath  the  caldron  gleaming. 
And  pitchy  fumes  from  caldron  steaming. 
To  sea  and  land's  men  too,  I  ween. 
It  was  a  gay,  attractive  scene  i 
Beheld,  enjoyed,  day  after  day. 
Till  all  his  ships,  in  fair  array. 
Were  bounden  for  their  course  at  last. 
And  amply  stored  and  bravely  mann'd. 
Bore  far  from  blue,  receding  land. 
Thus  soon  again,  th'  Atlantic  vast 
With  gallant  fleet  he  past. 

XXX. 

By  peaceful  natives  hail'd  with  kindly  smiles. 

He  shortly  touch 'd  at  various  pleasant  isles  t 

And  when  at  length  her  well-known  shore  appeajrM, 

And  he  to  fair  Hispaniola  near'd. 

Upon  the  deck,  with  eager  eyes 

Some  friendly  signal  to  descry. 

He  stood  {  then  fired  his  signal  shot. 

But  answering  fire  received  not. 

"  What  may  this  dismal  silence  mean  ? 

No  floating  flag  in  air  is  seen. 

Nor  e'en  the  Tower  itself,  though  well 

Its  lofty  site  those  landmarks  tell. 

Ua !  have  they  so  regardless  proved 

Of  my  command  ? — their  station  moved  V* 

As  closer  to  the  shore  they  drew. 

To  hail  them  came  no  light  canoe ; 

The  beach  was  silent  and  forsaken : 

Nor  clothed  nor  naked  forms  appear'd, 

Nor  sound  of  human  voice  was  heard ; 

Naught  but  the  sea  birds  from  the  rock. 

With  busy  stir  that  fluttering  broke ; 

Sad  signsjwhich  in  his  nund  portentous  fears  awaken. 

XXXI. 

Then  eagerly  on  shore  he  went. 

His  scouts  abroad  for  tidings  sent  i 

But  to  his  own  loud  echo'd  cry 

An  Indian  came  with  fearful  eye. 

Who  guess'd  his  questions'  hurried  sound. 

And  pointed  to  a  little  mound. 

Not  distant  far.    With  eager  haste 

The  loosen'd  mould  aside  was  cast 

Bodies,  alas  !  within  that  grave  were  found. 

Which  had  not  long  been  laid  to  rest. 

Though  so  by  changeful  death  defaced,    ' 

Nor  form  nor  visage  could  be  traced. — 

In  Spanish  garments  dress'd. 

Back  from  each  living  Spaniard's  cheek  the  blood 

Ran  chill,  as  round  their  noble  chief  they  stood. 
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Who  tternly  spoke  to  check  the  rising  tear. 
■<  Eight  of  my  yalitnt  meo  are  buried  here ; 
Where  are  the  rest  ?'*  the  timid  Indian  shook 
In  every  limb,  and  slow  and  faintly  spoke. 
<*  Some  are  dead,  some  sick,  some  flown ; 
The  rest  are  up  the  country  gone, 
Far,  far  away."    A  heavy  groan 
Utters  the  chief ;  his  blanchM  lips  quiver  t 
He  knows  that  they  are  gone  for  ever. 

XXXU. 

But  here  'twere  tedious  and  unmeet 
A  dismal  story  to  repeat. 
Which  was  from  mild  Cazique  received. 
Their  former  friend,  and  half  believed. 
Him,  in  his  cabin  far  apart. 
Wounded  they  found,  by  Carib  dart } 
Received,  said  he,  from  savage  foe 
Spaniards  defending.    Then  with  accents  low 
He  spoke,  and  ruefully  began  to  tell. 
What  to  those  hapless  mariners  befelL 
How  that  from  lust  of  pleasure  and  of  gold, 
And  mutual  strife  and  war  on  Caribs  made. 
Their  strength  divided  was,  and  burnt  their  hold. 
And  their  unhappy  heads  beneath  the  still  earth 
laid. 

xxxin. 

Tet,  spite  of  adverse  fate,  he  in  those  climes 

Spain's  infant  power  established ;  after-times 

Have  seen  it  flourish,  and  her  sway  maintain 

In  either  world,  o'er  many  a  fair  domain. 

But  wayward  was  his  irksome  lot  the  while. 

Striving  with  malice,  mutiny,  and  guile  { 

Yet  vainly  striving :  that  which  most 

His  generous  bosom  sought  to  shun. 

Each  wise  and  liberal  purpose  crost. 

Must  now  at  Mammon's  ruthless  call  be  done. 

Upon  their  native  soil. 

They  who  were  wont  in  harmless  play 

To  frolic  out  the  passing  day. 

Mutt  pine  with  hateful  toiL 

XXXIV. 

Tea ;  this  he  did  against  his  better  will  $ 

For  who  may  stem  ambition  serve,  and  still 

His  nobler  nature  trust  f 

May  on  unshaken  strength  rely, 

Cast  fortune  as  she  will  her  dye. 

And  say  « I  will  be  just  ?" 

XXXV. 

Envy  mean,  that  in  the  dark 

Strikes  surely  at  its  noble  mark. 

Against  him  rose  with  hatred  fell, 

Which  he  could  brave,  but  could  not  quelL 

Then  he  to  Spain  indignant  went, 

And  to  his  sovereigns  made  complaint. 

With  manly  freedom,  of  their  trust. 

Put,  to  his  cost,  in  men  unjust, 

And  turbulent    They  graciously 

His  plaint  and  plea  received  {  and  hoisting  high 

His  famed  and  gallant  flag  upon  the  main, 

He  to  his  western  world  retum'd  again. 

Where  he,  the  sea*s  unwearied,  dauntless  rover. 

Through  many  a  gulf  and  strait,  did  fiitt  diaeover 


That  continent,  whose  mighty  readi 
From  th'  utmost  frozen  north  doth  stretch 
E'en  to  the  frozen  sooth ;  a  land 
Of  surface  fair  and  structure  grand. 

XXXVI. 

There,  through  vast  regions  rivers  pour. 
Whose  midway  skiff  scarce  sees  the  shore  { 
Which,  rolling  on  in  lordly  pride. 
Give  to  the  main  their  ample  tide ; 
And  dauntless  then,  with  current  stnmg. 
Impetuous,  roaring,  bear  along, 
And  still  their  separate  honours  keep. 
In  bold  contention  with  the  mighty  deepw 

XXXVII. 
There  broad-based  mountains  from  the  sight 
Conceal  in  clouds  their  vasty  height. 
Whose  frozen  peaks,  a  vision  rare. 
Above  the  girdling  clouds  rear'd  far  in  upper  air 
At  times  appear,  and  soothly  seem 
To  the  far  distant,  up-cast  eye. 
Like  snowy  watch-towers  of  the  sky, — 
Like  passing  visions  of  a  dream. 

xxxvin. 

There  forests  grand  of  ol<*en  birth, 
O'er-canopy  the  darken'd  earth. 
Whose  trees,  growth  of  unreckon*d  time, 
Rear  o'er  whole  regions  far  and  wide 
A  checker'd  dome  of  lofty  pride 
Silent,  solemn,  and  sublime. — 
A  pillar'd  labyrinth,  in  whose  trackless  gloom, 
Unguided  feet  might  stray  till  close  of  mortal 
doom. 

XXXIX. 

There  grassy  plains  of  verdant  green 
Spread  hx  beyond  man's  ken  are  seen. 
Whose  darker  bushy  spots  that  lie 
Strew'd  o'er  the  level  vast,  descry 
Admiring  strangers,  from  the  brow 
Of  hill  or  upland  steep,  and  show, 
Like  a  calm  ocean's  peaceful  isles. 
When  morning  light  through  rising  vapours 

XL. 
O'er  this,  his  last— his  proudest  fame. 
He  did  assert  his  mission'd  claim. 
Yet  dark,  ambitious  envy,  more 
Incensed  and  violent  than  before. 
With  crafty  machinations  gain'd 
His  royal  master's  ear,  who  stain'd 
His  prmcely  faith,  and  gave  it  power 
To  triumph,  in  a  shameful  hour. 
A  mission'd  gownsman  o'er  the  sta 
Was  sent  his  rights  to  supersede, 
And  all  his  noble  schemes  impede,— 
His  tyrant,  spy,  and  judge  to  be. 
With  parchment  scrolls  and  deeds  he  etme 
To  kindle  fierce  and  wasteful  flame. 
Columbus'  firm  and  dauntless  soul 
Submitted  not  to  base  control. 
For  who  that  hath  high  deeds  achiered. 
Whose  mind  hath  mighty  plant  conceived. 
Can  of  learn'd  ignorance  and  pride 
The  petty  vexing  rule  ibide  ? 
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The  lion  tnnpled  by  ta  au  .*— 
No ;  this  all-school'd  fofbeannce  would  surpass. 
Insulted  with  a  felon's  chain. 
This  noble  man  must  cross  the  main. 
And  answer  his  fool  charge  to  eold,  ungrateful 
Spain. 

XLL 

Bj  India's  gentle  race  alone 

Wss  pitjT  to  his  suffering  shown. 

Tbej  on  his  parting  wait. 

And  looks  of  kindness  on  him  cast. 

Or  touch'd  his  mantle  as  he  past. 

And  moum'd  his  alter'd  state. 

*'Maj  the  Great  Spirit  smooth  the  tide 

With  gentle  gales,  and  be  thy  guide !" 

And  when  his  vessel  wore  from  land. 

With  meaning  nods  and  gestures  kind 

He  saw  them  still  upon  the  strand 

Tossing  their  dark  arms  on  the  wind. 

He  saw  them  like  a  helpless  flock 

Who  soon  must  bear  the  cruel  shock 

Of  savage  wolves,  yet  reckless  still. 

Feel  but  the  pain  of  present  ill. 

He  saw  the  fate  he  could  not  now  control. 

And  groan 'd  in  bitter  agony  of  soul. 

XLIL 

He  trode  the  narrow  deck  with  pain. 

And  oft  survey 'd  his  rankling  chain. 

The  ship's  brave  captain  grieved  to  see 

Base  irons  his  noble  prisoner  gall, 

And  kindly  sued  to  set  him  free ; 

Bat  proudly  spoke  the  lofty  thrall, 

**  Until  the  king  whom  I  have  served. 

Who  thinks  this  recompense  deserved, 

Himself  command  th'  unclasping  stroke. 

These  g3rved  limbs  will  wear  their  yoke. 

Tea,  when  my  head  lies  in  the  dust; 

These  chains  shall  in  my  coffin  rust 

Better  than  lesson'd  saw,  though  rude. 

As  token,  long  preserved  of  black  ingratitude !" 

XLin. 

Thus  pent,  his  manly  fortitude  gave  way 
To  brooding  passion's  dark  tumultuous  sway. 
Dark  was  the  gloom  within,  and  darker  grew 
Th'  impending  gloom  without,  as  onward  drew 
Tb'  embattied  storm  that,  deepening  on  its  way. 
With  all  its  marshaird  host  obscured  the  day. 
Volume  o'er  volume,  roU'd  the  heavy  clouds. 
And  oft  in  dark,  dim  masses,  sinking  slow. 
Hung  in  the  nether  air,  like  misty  shrouds, 
Veiling  the  sombre,  silent  deep  below. 
Like  eddying  snow-flakes  from  a  lowering  sky, 
Athwart  the  dismal  gk>om  the  frighten'd  sea^owl  fly. 
Then  from  the  solemn  stillness  roimd. 
Utters  the  storm  its  awful  sound. 
It  groans  opoa  the  distant  waves  i 
O'er  the  mid-ocean  wildly  raves ; 
Recedes  afar  with  dying  strain. 
That  sadly  through  the  troubled  air 
Comes  HIn  the  wailings  of  despair^ 
And  with  redoid>led  strength  returns  again  t 
Through  shroods  and  rigging,  boards  and  mast, 
Wbiit]es,aBd  bowls^and  roan  th'outra§eous  blast 
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XLIV. 

From  its  vast  bed  profound  with  heaving  throws 
The  n^ighty  waste  of  welteiing  waters  rose. 
O'er  countless  waves,  now  mounting,  now  deprest. 
The  ridgy  surges  swell  with  foaming  crest. 
Like  Alpine  barriers  of  some  distant  shore. 
Now  seen,  now  lost  amidst  the  deafening  roar ; 
While,, higher  still,  on  broad  and  sweepy  base. 
Their  growing  bulk  the  mounUin  billows  raise. 
Each  far  aloft  in  lordly  grandeur  rides. 
With  many  a  vassal  wave  roughening  his  furrow'd 

sides. 
Heaved  to  its  height,  the  dizzy  skiff" 
Shoots  like  an  eagle  from  his  cliiT 
Down  to  the  fearful  gulf,  and  then 
On  the  swoln  waters  mounts  again,— 
A  fearful  way !  a  fearful  slate 
For  vessel  charged  with  living  freight ! 

XLV. 

Within,  without,  the  tossing  tempest's  rage : 
This  was,  of  all  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
The  injured  hero's  fellest,  darkest  hour. 
Yet  swiftly  pass 'd  its  gloomy  power; 
For  as  the  wild  winds  louder  blew. 
His  troubled  breast  the  calmer  grew ; 
And,  long  before  the  mighty  hand. 
That  rules  the  ocean  and  the  land, 
Had  calm'd  the  sea,  with  pious  reverence  fiU'd 
The  warring  passions  of  his  soul  were  still'd. 
Through  softly  parting  clouds  the  blue  sky  peer'd. 
And  heavenward  tum'd  his  eye  with  better  feel- 
ings cheer'd. 
Meek  are  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good  |— 
He  sigh'd,  and  thought  of  Him,  who  died  on  holy 
rood. 

XLVI. 

No  more  the  angry  tempest's  sport. 

The  vessel  reach'd  its  destined  port 

A  town  of  Christendom  he  greets. 

And  treads  again  its  well-known  streets  i 

A  sight  of  wonder,  grief,  and  shame 

To  those  who  on  his  landing  came. 

And  on  his  state  in  silence  gazed, 

**  This  is  the  man  whose  dauntless  soul"— 

So  spoke  their  looks — **  Spain's  power  hath  raised 

To  hold  o'er  worlds  her  proud  control ! 

His  honour'd  brows  with  laurel  crown'd. 

His  hands  with  felon  fetters  bound !" 

XLVIL 

And  he  before  his  sovereign  dame 
And  her  stem  lord,  indignant  camet 
And  bold  in  conscious  honour,  broke 
The  silence  of  his  smother'd^ame. 
In  words  that  all  his  inward  anguish  spoke. 
The  gentle  queen's  more  noble  breut 
Its  generous  sjrmpathy  ezprest ; 
And  as  his  varied  story  show'd 
What  wrongk  from  guileful  malice  flow'd, 
Th'  indignant  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
Did  oft  her  mind's  emotion  speak. 
The  sordid  king,  with  brow  severe. 
Could,  all  unmoved,  his  pleadings  hear  j 
2  i2 
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Save,  that,  in  spite  of  royal  pnde. 
Which  self  reproach  can  ill  abide. 
His  crirason'd  face  did  meanly  show 
Of  conscious  shame  th*  unworthy  glow. 
Baffled,  disgraced,  his  enemies  remain  *d. 
And  base  ambition  for  a  time  restrain  *d. 

XLVIU. 

With  four  small  vessels,  small  supply 

I  trow  !  yet  granted  tardily. 

For  such  high  service,  he  once  more 

The  western  ocean  to  explore 

Directs  his  course.    On  many  an  isle 

He  touch 'd,  where  cheerly,  for  a  while. 

His  mariners  their  cares  beguile 

Upon  the  busy  shore. 

And  there  what  wUes  of  barter  keen 

Spaniard  and  native  pass  between ; 

As  feather'd  crowns,  whose  colours  change 

To  every  hue,  with  vizards  strange. 

And  gold  and  pearls  are  given  away,- 

For  bead  or  bell,  or  bauble  gay  ! 

Full  oft  the  muttering  Indian  eyes 

With  conscious  smile  his  wondrous  prize. 

Beneath  the  shady  plantain  seated, 

And  thinks  he  hath  the  stranger  cheated ; 

Or  foots  the  ground  Uke  vaunting  child. 

Snapping  his  thumbs  with  antics  wild. 

XLIX. 

But  if,  at  length,  tired  of  their  guests, 

Consuming  like  those  hateful  pests, 

Locusts  or  ants,  provisions  stored 

For  many  days,  they  will  afford 

No  more,  withholding  fresh  supplies. 

And  strife  and  threatening  clamours  rise,— 

Columbus*  gentle  craft  pursues, 

And  soon  their  npiiy  wrath  subdues. 

Thus  speaks  the  chief, — "  Refuse  us  aid 

From  stores  which  Heaven  for  all  hath  made ! 

The  moon,  your  mistress,  will  this  night 

From  you  withhold  her  blessed  light, 

Her  ire  to  show ;  take  ye  the  risk." 

Then,  as  half  frighten 'd,  half  in  jest, 

They  tum*d  their  faces  to  the  east, 

From  ocean  rose  her  broadened  disk ; 

But  when  the  deep  eclipse  came  on. 

By  science  sure  to  him  foreknown. 

How  cower*d  each  savage  at  his  feet, 

Like  spaniel  couching  to  his  lord. 

Awed  by  the  whip  or  angry  word, 

His  pardon  to  entreat ! 

M  Take  all  we  have,  thou  heavenly  man^! 

And  let  our  mistress  smile  again !" 

L. 

Or,  should  the  ship,  itbove,  below. 

Be  fill'd  with  crowds,  who  will  not  go ; 

Agiin  to  spare  more  hurtful  force. 

To  harmless  guile  he  has  recourse. 

**Ho !  gunner !  let  these  scramblers  know 

The  power  we  do  not  use  :*'  when.  Id  ! 

From  cannon's  mouth  the  silvery  cloud 

Breaks  forth,  soft  curling  on  the  air. 

Through  which  appears  the  lightning's  glare. 

And  bellowing  roan  the  thunder  loud. 


Quickly  from  bowsprit,  shroud,  or  mast. 
Or  vessel's  side  the  Indians  cast 
Their  naked  forms,  the  water  dashing 
O'er  their  dark  beads,  as  stoutly  lashing 
The  briny  waves  with  arms  out-spread. 
They  gain  the  shore  with  terror's  speed. 

LL 

Thus  checker'd  still  with  shade  and  sheen 

Pass'd  in  the  west  his  latter  scene, 

As  through  the  oak's  toss'd  branches  pass 

Soft  moonbeams,  flickering  on  the  grass ; 

As  on  the  lake's  dark  surfoce  pour 

Broad  flashing  drops  of  summer  showers— 

As  the  rude' cavern's  sparry  sides 

When  past  the  miner's  taper  glides. 

So  roam'd  the  Chief,  and  many  a  sea 

Fathom'd  and  search'd  unweariedly. 

Hoping  a  western  way  to  gain 

To  eastern  climes,— an  effort  vain ; 

For  mighty  thoughts,  with  error  uncombincdt 

Were  never  yet  the  meed  of  mortal  mind. 

LII. 

At  length,  by  wayward  fortune  cross'd, 

And  oft-renew'd  and  irksome  strife 

Of  sordid  men, — ^by  tempests  tost. 

And  tired  with  turmoil  of  a  wanderer's  life. 

He  sail'd  again  for  Europe's  ancient  shore. 

So  will'd  high  Heaven !  to  cross  the  seas  no  moit. 

His  anchor  fix'd,  his  sails  for  ever  furl'd, 

A  toil-worn  pilgrim  in  a  weary  world. 

LIU. 

And  thus  the  Hero's  sun  went  down, 
Closing  his  day  of  bright  renown.  ' 

Eight  times  through  breeze  and  storm  he  past 
O'er  surge  and  wave  th'  Atlantic  vast; 
And  left  on  many  an  island  fair 
Foundations  which  the  after  care 
Of  meaner  chieftains  shortly  rear'd 
To  seats  of  power,  serv'd,  envied,  fear'd. 
No  kingly  conqueror,  since  time  began 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hath  to  man  ' 
A  scope  so  ample  given  for  trade's  bold  range. 
Or  caused  on  earth's  wide  stage  such  rapid,  mighty 
change. 

LIV. 

He,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  laid, 
Saw,  unappall'd,  death's  closing  shade; 
And  there,  in  charity  and  love 
To  man  on  earth  and  God  above. 
Meekly  to  heaven  his  soul  resign'd. 
His  body  to  the  earth  consign'd. 
'Twas  in  Valladolid  he  breathed  his  last. 
And  to  a  better,  heavenly  city  pasy'd  i 
But  St  Dominga,  in  her  sacred  &ne 
Doth  his  blest  spot  of  rest  and  sculptured  tomb 
contain. 

LV. 

There  burghers,  knights,  adventurers  brave. 
Stood  round  in  funeral  weeds  bedigfat ; 
And  bow'd  them  to  the  closing  grave. 
And  wish'd  bis  soul  good  night. 
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LVL 

Now  all  the  bold  compaiiions  of  his  toil, 
Tenants  of  many  a  clime,  who  wont  to  come, 
(So  fancy  trows,)  when  vcxM  with  worldly  coil. 
And  linger  sadly  by  his  narrow  home ; — 
Repentant  enemies,  and  friends  that  grieve 
In  self-upbraiding  tenderness,  and  say, 
"Cold  was  the  love  he  did  from  us  receive," — 
The  fleeting,  restless  spirits  of  a  day. 
All  to  their  dread  accomit  are  pass'd  away. 

LVII. 
Silence,  solemn,  awfnl,  deep. 
Doth  in  that  hall  of  death  her  empire  keep ; 
Save  when  at  times  the  hollow  pavement  smote 
By  solitary  wanderer's  foot,  amain 
Tiotn  lofty  dome,  and  arch,  and  aisle  remote 
A  circling  loud  response  receives  again. 
The  stranger  starts  to  bear  the  growing  sounds, 
And««ees  the  blazon  *d  trophies  waving  near  ;— 
•«  Ha !  tread  my  feet  so  near  that  sacred  ground !" 
He  stops  and  bows  his  head : — '*  Columbus  resteth 

here!" 

LVni. 
Some  ardent  youth,  perhaps,  ere  from  his  home 
He  launch  his  venturous  bark,  will  hither  come, 
Read  fondly  o*er  and  o*er  his  graven  name 
With  feelings  keenly  touchM, — ^wilh  heart  of  flame ; 
Till  wrapped  in  foncy's  wild,  delusive  dream, 
Tmies  past  and  long  forgotten,  present  seem. 
To  his  cbarm*d  ear,  the  east  wind  rising  shrill, 
Seems  through  the  Hero's  shroud  to  whistle  still. 
The  clock's  deep  pendulum  swinging,  through  the 

blast 
Sounds  like  the  rocking  of  bis  lofty  mast ; 
While  fitful  gusts  rave  like  his  clamoroui*  band, 
Mix'd  with  the  accents  of  his  high  command. 
Slcwly  the  stripling  quits  the  pensive  scene, 
And  bums,  and  sighs,  and  weeps  to  be  what  he  has 

been. 

LIX- 

O  *  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  chaim 
The  nerve  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm. 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead, 
The  young,  from  slothful  couch  will  start. 
And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread. 
Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part  ? 

LX. 

O !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
When,  but  for  those,  our  mighty  dead, 
All  ages  past,  a  blank  would  be. 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  murky  bed,"— 
A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea  ? 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen,— 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

LXI. 

O  !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
Then  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 
To  earth-worn  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 


The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 
That  point  to  immortality  ? 

Lxn. 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fix'd  and  bri^t. 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night. 
Each  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  soul 
To  gain  the  distant  happy  goaL 
For  is  there  one  who,  rousing  o'er  the  grave 
Where  lies  interr'd  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave, 
Can  poorly  think,  beneath  the  mouldering  heap. 
That  noble  being  shall  for  ever  sleep  ? 
No ;  saith  the  generous  heart,  and  proudly  swells, — 
**  Though  his  cered  corse  lies  here,  with  God  his 
spirit  dwells." 
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When,  sapient,  dauntless,  strong,  heroic  man ! 
Our  busy  thoughts  thy  noble  nature  scan. 
Whose  active  mind,  its  hidden  cell  within. 
Frames  that  from  which  the  mightiest  works  begin ; 
Whose  secret  thoughts  are  light  to  ages  lending, 
Whose  potent  arm  is  right  and  life  defending. 
For  helpless  thousands,  all  on  one  high  soul  de- 
pending : — 
We  pause,  delighted  with  the  fair  survey, 
And  haply  in  our  wistful  musings  say. 
What  mate,  to  match  this  noble  work  of  heaven. 
Hath  the  all-wise  and  mighty  master  given  ? 
One  gifted  like  himself,  whose  head  devises 
High  things,  whose  soul  at  sound  of  battle  rises. 
Who  with  glaved  hand  will  through  arm'd  squad- 

rotis  ride. 
And,  death  confronting,  combat  by  his  side ; 
Will  share  with  equal  wisdom  grave  debate. 
And  all  the  cares  of  chieftain,  kingly  state  P 
Ay,  such,  I  trow,  in  female  form  hath  been 
Of  olden  times,  and  may  again  be  seen. 
When  cares  of  empire  or  strong  impulse  swell 
The  generous  breast,  and  to  high  deeds  impel ; 
For  who  can  these  as  meaner  times  upbraid. 
Who  think  of  Saragossa's  valiant  maid  f 
But  she  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer. 
Of  daily  life,  the  active,  kindly  cheerer ; 
With  generous  bosom,  age,  or  childhood  shielding. 
And  in  the  storms  of  life,  though  moved,  unyield- 
ing; 
Strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sorrow. 
Whose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness  borrow 
From  better  da3rs  to  come,  whose  meek  devotion 
Calms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotion ; 
In  want  and  suffering,  soothing,  useful,  sprightly. 
Bearing  the  press  of  evil  hap  so  lightly. 
Till  evil's  self  seems  its  strong  hold  betraying 
To  the  sweet  witchery  of  such  winsome  playing ; 
Bold  from  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful. 
With  varyingbrow,  sad,  tender,  anxious,  cheerftil,^ 
This  is  meet  partner  for  the  loftiest  mind. 
With  crown  or  helmet  graced, — ^yea,this  is  woman- 
kind! 
Come  3re,  whose  grateful  memory  retains 
Dear  recollection  of  her  tender  pains 
To  whom  your  oft-conn'd  lesson,  daily  said. 
With  kiss  and  cheering  praises  was  repaid  t 
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To  gain  wboae  imile,  to  ikun  wtaote  mild  rebuke, 
Tour  irksome  task  was  learnt  in  silont  nook, 
Though  truant  thoughts  the  while,  your  lot  ex- 

changiog 
With  freer  ehres,  were  wood  and  meadow  ranging ; — 
And  ye,  who  best  the  faithful  virtues  know 
Of  a  link*d  partner,  tried  in  weal  and  wo. 
Like  the  slight  willow,  now  aloft,  now  bending. 
But,  still  unbroken,  with  the  blast  contending. 
Whose  very  look  callM  virtuous  vigour  forth. 
Compelling  you  to  match  her  noble  worth ; 
And  ye,  who  in  ^  sister's  modest  praise 
Feel  manly  pride,  and  think  of  other  days, 
Pleased  that  the  plajrmate  of  your  native  home 
Hath  in  her  prime  an  honoured  name  become  ;— 
And  ye,  who  in  a  duteous  child  have  known 
A  daughter,  helpmate,  sister,  blent  in  one, 
From  whose  dear  hand  which,  to  no  hireling  leaves 
Its  task  of  love,  your  age  sweet  aid  receives,  i 

Who  reckless  piarks  youth's  waning  faded  hue. 
And  thinks  her  bloom  well  spent,  when  spent  for3rou; 
Come  all,  whose  thoughts  such  dear  remembrance 

bear. 
And  to  my  short  and  fodthful  lay  give  ear. 


Within  a  prison's  hateful  cell, 

Where,  from  the  lofty  window  fell. 

Through  grated  bars,  the  sloping  beam. 

Defined,  but  faint,  on  couch  of  stone. 

There  sat  a  prisoner  sad  and  lone. 

Like  the  dim  tenant  of  a  dismal  dream. 

Deep  in  the  shade,  by  low-arch'd  door, 

With  iron  nails  thick  studded  o'er, 

Whose  threshold  black  is  cross'd  by  thOM 

Who  here  their  earthly  being  close, 

Or  issue  to  the  light  again 

A  scaffold  with  their  blood  to  stain,— 

Moved  something  softly.    Wistful  ears 

Are  quick  of  sense^  and  from  his  book 

The  prisoner  raised  his  eyes  with  eager  look, 

<*  Is  it  a  real  form  that  through  the  gloom  appears  ?" 

IL 
It  was  indeed  of  flesh  and  blood, 
The  fom)  that  quickly  by  him  stood ; 
Of  stature  low,  of  figure  light. 
In  motion  like  some  happy  sprite  j 
Yet  meaning  eyes  and  varying  cheek, 
Now  red,  now  pale,  seem'd  to  bespeak 
Of  riper  years  the  cares  and  feeling 
Which  with  a  gentle  heart  were  dealing. 
«  Such  sense  in  eyes  so  simply  mild ! 
Is  it  a  woman  or  a^child  ? 

Who  art  thou,  damsel  sweet  ?  are  not  mine  eyt» 
beguiled?" 

m. 

"  No ;  from  the  Redbraes'  tower  I  come ; 

My  father  is  Sir  Patrick  Hume ; 

And  he  has  sent  me  for  thy  good. 

His  dearly  honour'd  Jerviswood. 

Long  have  I  round  these  walls  been  ttnying 

As  if  with  other  children  playing ; 

Long  near  the  gate  hare  kept  my  watch 

The  sentry's  changiog  tine  to  catefa. 


With  stealtiiy  steps  I  galn'd  the  i 

By  the  close-winding  staircase  made. 

And  when  the  surly  turnkey  enter'd. 

But  little  dreaming  in  his  mind 

Who  follow'd  him  so  close  behind, 

Into  this  darken'd   cell,  with   beating  heart,  I 

ventured.** 

IV. 
Then  from  the  simple  vest  that  braced 
Her  gentle  breast,  a  letter  traced 
With  well-known  characters,  she  took, 
And  with  an  eager,  joyful  look 
Her  eyes  up  to  his  visage  cast, 
His  changing  countenance  to  scan. 
As  o'er  the  lines  his  keen  glance  pass'd. 
She  saw  a  faint  glow  tinge  the  sickly  waji; 
She  saw  his  eyes  through  teardrops  raise 
To  heaven  their  look  of  silent  phdse. 
And  hopes  fresh  touch  undoing  lines  of  care 
Which  stress  of  evil  times  had  deeply  graven  there. 
Mean  while,  the  joy  of  sympathy  to  trace 
Upon  her  innocent  and  lovely  face 
Had  to  the  sternest,  darkest  skeptic  given 
Some  love  of  human  kind,  some  faith  in*  righteou 

Heaven. 

V. 
What  blessings  on  her  youthful  head 
Were  by  the  grateful  patriot  shed, 
(For  such  he  was,  good  and  devoted. 
And  had  at  risk  of  life  promoted 
His  country's  freedom  and  her  faith. 
Nor  reckoning  made  of  worldly  skathe,) 
How  warm,  confiding,  and  sincere. 
He  gave  to  her  attentive  ear 
The  answer  which  her  cautious  sirs 
Did  to  his  secret  note  require  :— 
How  after  this  with  'quiries  kind, 
He  ask'd  for  all  she  left  behind 
In  Redbraes'  tower,  her  native  dwelling. 
And  set  her  artless  tongue  a-telliog, ' 
Which  urchin  dear  had  tallesc  grown. 
And  which  the  greatest  learning  shown. 
Of  lesson,  sermon,  pealm,  and  note. 
And  Sabbath  questions  learnt  by  rote. 
And  merry  tricks  and  gambols  play'd 
By  evening  fire,  and  forfeits  paid,— 
I  will  not  here  rehearse,  nor  will  I  say. 
How,  on  that  bless'd  and  long-reroemberM  day, 
The  prisoner's  son,  deserving  such  a  sire. 
First  saw  the  tiny  maid,  and  did  admire, 
That  one  so  young,  and  wise,  and  good,  and  fair, 
Should  be  an  earthly  thing  that  breathed  this  nether 

air. 

VI. 
E'en  let  my  reader  courteously  suppose. 
That  from  this  visit  happier  days  arose ; 
Suppose  the  prisoner  from  his  thraldom  freed. 
And  with  our  lay  proceed. 

VIL 

The  damsel,  glad  her  mission 'd  task  was  done 
Back  to  her  home  long  since  had  blithely  gone  t 
And  there  remain'd,  a  meek  and  duteous  child 
Where  useful  toil,  with  play  between. 
And  pastime  on  the  sunny  green. 
The  weeks  and  months  of  passing  jmn  b^gulsd. 
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vm. 

Scotland  the  while  convulsive  lay 

Beneath  a  hateful  tyrant's  swaj ; 

For  James's  bigot  mind  th'  asceudant  gained, 

And  fiercely  raged  blind  ruthless  power ; 

While  men,  who  true  to  conscience*  voice  remain'dj 

Were  forced  in  caves  and  dens  to  cower ; 

Bereft  of  home,  or  hold,  or  worldly  wealth, 

Upon  the  bleak  and  blasted  heath, 

They  sang  their  glorious  Maker's  praise  by  stealth, 

Th»  inclement  sky  beneath.  • 

And  some  were  forced  to  flee  their  native  land. 

Or  in  the  grated  prison's  gk)om. 

Dealt  to  them  by  corruption's  hateful  hand. 

Abide  their  fatal  doom. 

IX. 
And  there  our  former  thrall,  the  good. 
The  firm,  the  gentle  Jerviswood 
Again  was  pent  with  sickness  worn, 
Watching  each  pulse's  feebler  beat 
Which  promised,  ere  the  fated  morn, 
The  scaffold  of  its  prey  to  cheat 

X. 

And  now  that  patriot's  ancient,  faithful  friend. 
Our  maiden's  sire,  must  to  the  tempest  bend. 
He  too  must  quit  his  social  her»rth, 
The  place  where  cheerful  friends  resort. 
And  travellers  rest  and  children  sport. 
To  lay  him  on  the  mouldering  earth  ; " 
Through  days  of  lonely  gloom  to  rest  his  head 
With  them,  who,  in  those  times  onblest, 
Alone  had  sure  and  fearless  rest, 
The  still,  the  envied  dead. 

XL 
Sad  was  his  hiding  place,  I  ween, 
A  fearful  place,  where  sights  had  been. 
Full  oft,  by  the  l>enight«d  rustic  seen ; 
Ay,  elrich  forms  in  sheeted  white, 
Whkh,  in  the  waning  moonlight  blast. 
Pass  by,  nor  shadow  onward  cast. 
Like  any  earthly  wight ; 
A  place,  where  midnight  lights  had  shone 
Through  chamel  windows,  and  the  glancing 
Of  wandering  flame,  on  church-path  lone. 
Betray 'd  the  hour  when  fiends  and  hags  were  dancing, 
Or  to  their  vigil  foul  with  trooping  haste  advancing. 
A  place,  whose  gate  with  weeds  o'ergrown, 
Hemlock  and  dock  of  deep  dull  green, 
That  climbing  rank  the  lintels  screeo. 
What  time  the  moon  is  riding  higl^ 
The  very  hounds  went  cowering  by. 
Or  watch'd  afar  with  howling  moan ; 
For  brutes,  tis  said,  will  see  what  meets  no  human 
eye. 

xn. 

Yon  well  may  guess  his  faithful  wife 

A  heart  of  heavy  cheer  had  then. 

Listening  her  household's  hum  of  life. 

And  thinking  of  his  silent  den. 

<*_0  ?  who  will  to  that  vault  of  death. 

At  night's  still  watch  repair. 

The  dark  and  chilly  sliy  beoettb. 

And  needful  succour  bear  ? 

Many  his  wants,  who  bideth  lonely  Iheit !" 


xin. 

Pleased  h^d  you  been  to^ave  beheld. 
Like  fire-sparks  from  the  stricken  stone. 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  raindrop  thrown. 
The  kindling  eye  of  sweet  Griseld, 
When  thus  her  mother  spoke,  for  known 
Was  his  retreat  to  her  alone. 
The  wary  dame  to  none  beside 
The  dangerous  secret  might  confide. 
♦*  0  fear  not,  mother !  I  will  go, 
Betide  me  good  or  ill : 
Nor  quick  nor  de^d  shall  daunt  me ;  no ; 
Nor  witch-fires,  dancing  in  the  dark. 
Nor  owlet's  shriek,  not  watch-dog's  bark. 
For  I  will  think,  the  while,  I  do  God's  blessed  will. 
I'll  be  his  active  Brownie  sprite. 
To  bring  him  needful  food,  and  share  his  lonely 
night," 

XIV 
And  she,  ere  stroke  of  midnight  bell, 
Did  l>ound  her  for  that  dismal  cell } 
And  took  that  haunted,  fearful  way 
Which,  till  that  hour,  in  twilight  gray 
She  never  by  herself  had  past. 
Or  e'en  athwart  its  copse- wood  cast 
A  hasty  glance,  for  dread  of  seeing 
The  form  of  some  unearthly  being. 
But  now,  far  other  forms  of  fear 
To  her  sacred  sight  appear. 
And,  like  a  sudden  fit  of  ague,  move  her ; 
The  stump  of  some  old,  blasted  tree. 
Or  upright  stone,  or  colt  broke  free 
To  range  at  will  the  dewy  lea. 
Seem  lurking  spy  or  rustic  lover. 
Who  may,  e'en  through  the  dark,  her  secret  drift 
discover. 

XV. 

She  pauses  oft. — **  What  whispers  near } 
The  babbling  bum  sounds  in  my  ear. 
Some  hasty  form  the  pathway  crosses  :— 
Tis  but  a  branch  the  light  wind  tosses. 
What  thing  is  that  by  churchyard  gate. 
That  seems  like  spearman  tall  to  wait  \ 
'Tis  but  the  martyr's  slender  stone 
Which  stands  so  stately  and  alone: 
Why  should  I  shrink  ?  why  should  I  fear  ? 
The  vault's  black  door  is  near." 
And  she  with  icy  fingers  knock'd. 
And  heard  with  joy  the  door  unlock 'd, 
And  felt  the  yawning  fence  give  way, 
As  deep  and  harsh  the  sotmding  hinges  bray. 

XVI. 
But  to  describe  their  tender  meeting. 
Tears  shed  unseen,  aflTection  utter'd 
In  broken  words,  and  blessings  mutter'd. 
With  many  a  kiss  and  kindly  greeting, 
I  know  not  {  would  my  feeble  skill 
Were  meeter  yokemate  to  my  will ! 

XVIL 

Then  from  tiie  struck  flint  flew  the  spark. 
And  lighted  taper,  faint  and  small. 
Gave  out  its  dun  rays  through  the  dark. 
On  vaulted  roof  and  crusted  wall : 
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On  stoneB  reversed  in  crumbling  mould, 
And  blackenM  poles  of  bier  decay'd 
That  lumbering  on  the  ground  were  laid ; 
On  sculptured  wrecks,  defaced  and  old, 
And  shreds  of  painted  'scutcheons  torn 
Which  once,  in  pointed  lozenge  spread, 
The  pillarM  church  aloft  had  worn ; 
While  new-swept  nook  and  lowly  bed, 
Strange  sight  in  such  a  place ! 
Betray'd  a  piteous  case, — 
Bfan  from  roan's  converse  torn,  the  living  with  the 
dead. 

XVIII. 

The  basket's  store  of  viands  and  bread, 

E^roduced  with  looks  of  kind  inviting. 

Her  hands  with  busy  kindness  spread ; 

And  he  her  kindly  care  requiting, 

Fell  to  with  thanks  and  relish  keen. 

Nodded  and  quaff'd  her  health  between, 

While  she  his  glee  retum'd,  her  smiles  with  tears 

uniting. 
No  lordling  at  his  banquet  rare 
E'er  tasted  such  delicious  fare  { 
No  beauty  on  her  silken  seat. 
With  lover  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
E'er  wept  and  smiled  by  turns  with  smiles  so  fondly 

sweet. 

XIX. 

But  soon  youth's  buoyant,  gladsome  nature, 
Spreads  joy  unmix'd  o'er  every  feature, 
As  she  her  tale  is  archly  telling 
Of  feuds  within  their  busy  dwelling. 
While,  round  the  savouiy  table  sitting. 
She  gleans  his  meal,  the  rest  unwitting, 
How  she,  their  open  eyes  deceiving. 
So  dexterous  has  become  in  thieving. 
She  tells,  how  of  some  trifle  prating. 
She  stirs  them  all  to  keen  debating, 
While  into  napkin'd  lap  she's  sliding 
Her  portion,  oft  renew'd,  and  hiding. 
Beneath  the  board,  her  store  i  amazing 
Her  jealous  Frere,  oft  on  her  gazing. 
Then  with  his  voice  and  eager  eye, 
She  speaks  in  harmless  mimickry. 
"  Mother !  was  e'er  the  like  beheld  ? 
Some  wolf  possesses  our  Griseld  ; 
She  clears  her  dish,  as  I'm  a  sinner ! 
Like  ploughman  at  his  new-year's  dinner." 

XX. 

And  wnat  each  urchin,  one  by  one. 

Had  best  in  sport  or  lesson  done, 

She  fail'd  not  to  repeat ; 

Though  sorry  tales  they  might  appear 

To  a  fastidious  critic's  ear, 

They  were  to  him  most  sweet 

XXL 

But  they  must  part  till  o'er  the  sky 
Night  cast  again  her  sable  dye  $ 
For  ah  !  her  term  is  almost  over ! 
How  fleetly  hath  it  flown  ! 
As  fleetly  as  with  tristed  lover 
The  stealthy  hour  is  gone. 


And  could  there  be  in  lovers  meeting 
More  powerful  chords  to  move  the  mind. 
Fond  heart  to  heart  responsive  beating. 
Than  in  that  tender  hour,  pure,  pious  love  entwined. 

xxn. 

Thus,  night  succeeding  night,  her  love 

Did  its  unwearied  nature  prove. 

Tender  and  fearless ;  till,  obscured  by  crimes. 

Again  so  darkly  lower'd  the  changeful  timet. 

That  her  good  sire,  though  shut  from  light  of  day, 

Might  in  that  lowly  den  no  longer  stay. 

xxm. 

From  Edinbrough  town  a  courier  came, 

And  round  him  flock'd  the  castle's  dame. 

Children  and  servants,  young  and  old. 

**  What  news  ?  what-news  ?  thy  visage  sad 

Betrays  too  plainly  tidings  bad." 

And  so  it  did  {  alas  *  sad  was  the  tale  he  tokL 

^  From  the  oppressor's  deadly  hate 

Good  Jerviswood  has  met  his  fate 

Upon  the  lofty  scaffold,  where 

He  bore  himself  with  dauntless  air  i 

Albeit,  with  mortal  sickness  spent. 

Upon  a  woman's  arm  he  leant. 

From  earth  to  heaven  at  yestere'en  he  went" 

XXIV. 

In  silence  deep  the  listeners  stood. 
An  instant  horror  chill'd  their  blood. 
The  lady  groan 'd,  and  tum'd  aside 
Her  fears  and  troubled  thoughts  to  hide. 
The  children  wept,  then  went  to  play } 
The  servants  cried  "Awaladay !" 
But  0 !  what  inward  sights,  which  borrow 
The  forms  that  are  not,  changing  still. 
Like  shadows  on  a  broken  rill. 
Were  blended  with  our  damsel's  sorrow ! 
Those  lips,  those  eyes  so  sweetly  mild. 
That  bless'd  her  as  a  humble  child  { 
The  block  in  sable,  deadly  trim. 
The  kneeling  form,  the  headsman  grim, 
The  sever'd  head  with  life-blood  streaming,— 
Were  ever  thwart  her  fancy  gleaming. 
Her  father,  too,  in  perilous  state. 
He  may  be  seized,  and  like  his  friend 
Upon  the  fatal  scaffold  bend. 
May  Heaven  preserve  him  still  from  such  a  dread- 
ful end! 
And  then  she  thought,  if  this  must  be. 
Who,  honour'd  sire,  will  wait  on  thee. 
And  serve  thy  wants  with  decent  pride. 
Like  Baillie's  kinswoman,  subduing  fear 
With  fearless  love,  thy  last  sad  scene  to  cheer. 
E'en  on  the  scaffold  standing  by  thy  side  f 
A  friend  like  bis,  dear  father,  thou  shalt  have. 
To  serve  thee  to  the  last,  and  linger  round  thy  grave. 

XXV. 

Her  father  then,  who  narrowly 
With  life  escaped,  was  forced  to  fly 
His  dangerous  home,  a  home  no  more. 
And  cross  the  sea.    A  £riendly  shore 
Received  the  fugitive,  and  there, 
Like  prey  broke  firom  the  spoiler't  snare. 
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To  join  her  htpless  lord,  the  dame 
With  all  her  numerous  family  came ; 
And  found  asylum,  where  th*  opprest 
Of  Scotland's  patriot  sons  had  rest, 
Like  sea  fowl  clustering  in  the  rock 
To  shuD  Bome  rising  tempeet's  shock. 

XXVL 
But  said  I  all  the  family  f  no: 
Word  incorrect !  it  was  not  so : 
For  one,  the  youngest  child,  confined 
With  fell  disease,  was  left  behind ; 
While  certain  things,  as  thus  by  stealth 
They  fled,  regarding  worldly  wealth 
Of  much  import,  were  left  undone  j 
And  who  will  now  that  peril  run. 
Again  to  risit  Scotland's  shore. 
From  whence  they  did  in  fear  depart, 
And  to  each  parent's  yearning  heart 
The  darling  child  restore  ? 

XXVIL 
And  who  did  for  affection's  sake 
This  task  of  peril  undertake  ? 
O !  who  but  she,  whose  bosom  swelled 
With  feelings  high,  whose  self-devotion 
Follow'd  each  generous,  strong  emotion. 
The  joQDg,  the  sweet,  the  good,  the  brave  Griseld. 

XXVllI. 
Tee ;  she  again  cross'd  o'er  the  main. 
And  things  of  moment  left  undone, 
Tbou^  o'er  her  head  had  scarcely  run 
Her  nineteenth  year,  no  whit  deluded 
By  wily  fraud,  she  there  concluded. 
And  bore  the  youngling  to  its  home  again. 

XXIX. 

Bat  when  she  reach 'd  the  Belgian  strand, 

Hard  was  her  lot.    Fast  fell  the  rain. 

And  there  lay  many  miles  of  land, 

A  stranger's  land,  ere  she  might  gain 

The  nearest  town.    With  hardship  crost. 

The  wayward  child  its  shoes  had  lost  { 

Their  coin  was  spent,  their  garments  light. 

And  dark  And  dreary  was  the  night 

Then  like  some  gipsy  girl  on  desert  moor, 

Her  helpless  charge  upon  her  back  she  bore. 

Who  then  had  guess'd  that  figure  slight, 

80  bending  in  such  humble  plight. 

Was  one  of  proud  and  gentle  race, 

Possessing  all  that  well  became 

Th'  accomplishM  maid  or  high-bom  dame. 

Befitting  princely  ball  or  monarch's  court  to  graoe  f 

XXX. 

Their  minds  from  many  racking  cares  relieved. 

The  gladsome  parents  to  their  arms  received 

Her  and  the  inJDuit  dear,  caressing 

The  twain  by  turns ;  while  many  a  blessing. 

Which  sweetly  all  her  toil  repaid. 

Was  shed  upon  their  generous  maid ; 

And  though  the  inmates  of  a  humble  home. 

To  which  they  had  as  wretched  outlaws  come. 

Though  hard  their  alter'd  lot  might  be, 

In  crowded  city  pent. 

They  lived  with  mind  and  body  free 

In  grateful,  quiet  content. 


XXXI. 

And  well,  with  ready  hand  and  heart. 
Each  task  of  toilsome  duty  taking. 
Did  one  dear  inmate  play  her  part. 
The  last  asleep,  the  earliest  waking.        ^ 
Her  hands  each  nightly  couch  prepared. 
And  frugal  meal  on  which  they  fared : 
Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white. 
And  deck'd  the  board  with  tankard  bright 
Through  fretted  hose  and  garment  rent,. 
Her  tiny  needle  deftly  went,    ' 
Till  hateful  penury,  so  graced. 
Was  scarcely  in  their  dwelling  traced. 
With  reverence  to  the  old  she  clung. 
With  sweet  affectipn  to  the  young. 
To  her  was  crabbed  lesson  said. 
To  her  the  sly  petition  made. 
To  her  was  told  each  petty  care  ; 
By  her  was  lisp'd  the  tardy  prayer, 
What  time  the  urchin,  half  undrest         • 
And  half  asleep,  was  put  to  rest. 

XXXIL 
There  is  a  sight  all  hearts  beguiling. — 
A  youthful  mother  to  her  infant  smiling. 
Who,  with  spread  anns  and  dancing  feet. 
And  cooing  voice,  returns  its  answer  sweet. 
Who  does  not  love  to  see  the  giandame  mild. 
Lesson  with  yearning  looks  the  listening  child  ? 
But  'tis  a  thing  of  saintlier  nature. 
Amidst  her  friends  of  pigmy  stature. 
To  see  the  maid  in  youth's  fair  bloom, 
A  guardian  sister's  charge  assume. 
And,  like  a  touch  of  angel's  bliss. 
Receive  from  each  its  grateful  kiss. 
To  see  them,  when  their  hour  of  love  is  past. 
Aside  their  grave  demeanour  cast 
With  her  in  mimic  war  they  wrestle ; 
Beneath  her  twisted  robe  they  nestle ; 
Upon  her  glowing  cheek  they  revel. 
Low  bended  to  their  tiny  level ; 
While  oft,  her  lovely  neck  bestriding 
Crows  some  aroh  imp,  like  huntsman  riding. 
This  is  a  sight  the  coldest  heart  may  feel ; — 
To  make  down  rugged  cheeks  the  kindly  tear  to  steaL 

XXXHL 

But  when  the  toilsome  sun  was  set. 
And  evening  groups  together  met, 
(For  other  strangers  shelter'd  there 
Would  seek  with  them  to  lighten  care,) 
Her  feet  still  in  the  dance  moved  lightest, 
Her  eye  with  merry  glance  beam'd  brightest^ 
Her  braided  locks  were  coil'd  the  neatest. 
Her  carol  song  was  thrill 'd  the  sweetest  j 
And  round  the  fire,  in  winter  coN, 
No  archer  tale  than  hers  was  told. 

XXXIV. 

0 !  spirits  gay,  and  kindly  heart ! 
Precious  the  blessings  ye  impart ! 
Though  all  unwittingly  the  while. 
Ye  make  the  pining  exile  smile. 
And  transient  gladness  charm  his  pain. 
Who  ne'er  shall  see  his  home  again. 
Ye  make  the  stem  misanthrope's  brow 
With  tint  of  passing  kindness  glow,  ' 
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And  age  spring  from  his  elbow-chair 
The  sport  of  lightsome  glee  to  share. 
Thus  did  our  joyous  maid  bestow 
Her  beamy  soul  on  want  and  wo ; 
While  proud,  poor  men,  in  threadbare  suit, 
Frisk'd  on  the  floor  with  lightsome  foot. 
And  from  her  magic  circle  chase 
The  fiends  that  vex  the  human  race. 

XXXV. 

And  do  not,  gentle  reader,  chide, 

If  I  record  her  harmless  pride, 

Who  sacrificed  the  hours  of  sleep, 

8ome  show  of  better  times  to  keep ; 

That,  though  as  humble  soldier  dight, 

A  stripling  brother  might  more  trimly  stand 

With  pointed  cuff  and  collar  white, 

Like  one  of  gentler  race  mix'd  with  a  homelier  band. 

And  in  that  band  of  low  degree 

Another  youth  of  gentle  blood 

Was  found,  who  late  had  crossM  the  sea. 

The  son  of  virtuous  Jerviswood, 

Who  did  as  common  sentry  wait 

Before  a  foreign  prince's  gate. 

And  if  his  eye,  oft  on  the  watch. 

One  look  of  sweet  Griseld  might  catch. 

It  was  to  him  no  dull  nor  irksome  state. 

XXXVI. 
And  thus  some  happy  years  stole  by  { 
Adversity  with  virtue  mated, 
Her  state  of  low  obscurity. 
Set  forth  but  as  deep  shadows,  fated 
By  Heaven's  high  will  to  make  the  light 
Of  future  skies  appear  more  bright 
And  thus,  at  lowest  ebb,  man's  thoughts  are  oft 

^elated. 
Ha  deems  not  that  the  very  struggle 
Of  active  virtue,  and  the  war 
She  bravely  holds  with  present  ill, 
Sustain'd  by  hope,  does  by  the  skill 
Of  some  conceal'd  and  happy  juggle. 
Become  itself  the  good  which  yet  seems  distant  fSar. 
So,  when  their  lamp  of  fortune  bum'd 
With  brightest  ray,  our  worthies  tum'd, 
A  recollection,  fondly  bent. 
On  these,  their  happiest  years,  in  humble  dwelling 
spent 

xxxvn. 

At  length  the  sky,  so  long  with  clouds  o'ereait, 

Unveil'd  its  cope  of  azure  hue. 

And  gave  its  fair  expanse  to  view  }^ 

The  pelting  storm  of  tyranny  was  past 

XXXVIII. 
For  he,  the  prince  of  glorious  memory, 
The  prince,  who  shall,  as  passing  ages  fly. 
Be  blest;  whose  wise,  enlighten'd,  manly  mind, 
E<en  when  but  with  a  stripling's  years  combined. 
Had  with  un3rielding  courage  oft  contended 
For  Europe's  freedom,-*— for  religion,  blended 
With  just,  forbearing  etaarity,  and  all 
To  man  most  dear  r-^ow,  at  the  honour'd  call 
Of  Britain's  patriot  sons,  the  ocean  plough'd 
With  gallant  fleet,  enoompasv'd  by  a  crowd 
Of  soldiers,  statesmen,  loult  of  proof,  who  towM 
Firm  by  his  side  to  stand,  tot  good  or  iU  befalL 


And  with  those  worthies,  twms  a  happy  doom 
Right  fairly  eam'd,  embark'd.  Sir  Patrick  Hunt. 
Their  fleet,  though  long  at  sea,  and  tempest-toit, 
In  happy  hour  at  last  arrived  on  England's  cotsL 

XXXIX. 

Meantime  his  dame  and  our  fair  maid 
Still  on  the  coast  of  Holland  stay'd. 
With  anxious  and  misgiving  minds. 
Listening  the  sound  of  warring  winds  i 
The  ocean  rose  with  deafening  roar. 
And  beat  upon  the  trembling  shore. 
Whilst  breakers  dash'd  their  whitening  spny 
O'er  mound  and  dyke  with  angry  bray. 
As  if  it  would  ingulf  again 
The  land  once  rescued  from  its  wild  domain. 

XL 
Oft  on  the  beach  our  damsel  stood 
Midst  groups  of  many  a  fearful  wight. 
Who  view'd,  like  her,  the  billowy  flood. 
Silent  and  sad,  with  visage  shrunk  and  white. 
While  bloated  corse  and  splinter'd  mast, 
And  bale  and  cask  on  shore  were  cast/— 
A  sad  and  rueful  sight  .* 
But  when,  at  the  Almighty  will. 
The  tempest  ceased,  and  sea  was  still. 
From  Britain's  isle  glad  tidings  came. 
Received  with  loud  and  long  acclaim. 

XLL 
But  joy  appears  with  shrouded  head 
To  those  who  sorrow  o'er  the  dead  | 
For,  struck  with  soro  disease,  whito  there 
They  tarried  pent  in  noisome  air. 
The  sister  of  her  heart,  whom  she 
Had  watch'd  and  tended  lovingly. 
Like  blighted  branch  whose  blossoms  fade. 
That  day  was  in  her  coffin  laid. 
She  heard  the  chimed  bells  loudly  ringing, 
She  heard  the  caroll'd  triumph  singing. 
And  clamorous  throng,  and  shouting  boys. 
And  thought  how  vain  are  human  jojrs ! 

XLII. 
Howbeit,  her  grief  at  length  gives  way 
To  happier  thoughts,  as  dawns  the  day 
When  her  kind  parent  and  herself  depart. 
In  royal  Mary's  gentle  train. 
To  join,  ero  long,  the  dearest  to  her  heart. 
In  their  own  native  land  again. 
They  soon  their  own  fair  island  hail'd. 
As  on  the  rippling  sea  they  sail'd. 
Ye  well  may  guess  their  joyful  cry. 
With  upraised  hands  and  glistening  eye, 
When,  rising  from  the  ocean  blue. 
Her  chalky  cliffs  first  met  their  view. 
Whose  white  verge  on  th'  horizon  rnrM, 
Like  wall  of  noonday  clouds  appear'd. 

XLIII 
These  ye  may  guess,  for  well  the  show 
And  outward  signs  of  joy  we  know. 
But  cease  we  on  this  theme  to  dwell, 
For  pen  or  pencil  cannot  tell 
The  thrill  of  keen  delight  from  which  they  flow. 
Such  moments  of  ecstatic  pleasure 
Are  fancy's  fairest,  brightest  treasure. 
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Gildiog  the  scope  of  duller  days 

With  oft-recurring  retrospect, 

With  which  right  happily  she  plays. 

£*ea  as  a  rooviug  mirror  will  reflect 

Its  glancing  rays  on  shady  side 

Of  home  or  glen,  when  school-boys  guide 

With  skilful  hands  their  mimic  sun 

To  bearen*s  bright  sun  opposed;  we  tee 

Its  borrow M  sheen  on  fallow  dun, 

On  meadow  green,  on  rock  and  tree. 

On  broomy  steep,  on  rippling  spring. 

On  cottage  thatch,  and  every  thing. 

XLIV. 
And  Britain's  Tirtuous  queen  admired 
Our  grntle  maid,  and  in  her  train 
Of  ladies  will'd  her  to  remain : 
What  more  could  young  ambition  have  desired  ? 
Bat,  like  the  blossom  to  the  bough,    ' 
Or  wall-flower  to  the  ruin's  brow. 
Or  tendril  to  the  fostering  stock. 
Or  seaweed  on  the  briny  rock. 
Or  mistletoe  to  sacred  tree. 
Or  daisy  to  the  swarded  lea. 
So  truly  to  her  own  she  clung  i — 
Nor  cared  for  honours  vain,  from  courtly  fayour 
sprung. 

XLV. 

Nor  would  she  in  her  native  north. 
When  woo*d  by  one  of  wealth  and  worth, 
The  neighbour  of  her  happy  home. 
Though  by  her  gentle  parents  press'd 
And  flattered,  courted  and  caress'd, 
A  splendid  bride  become. 
**  I  may  not,"  said  her  gentle  heart, 
**  The  rery  thought  endure. 
That  those  so  kind  should  feel  the  smart 
A  daughter's  wants  might  oft  impart. 
For  Jenriswood  is  poor. 
Bnt  yet,  though  poor,  why  should  I  smother 
This  dear  regard  ?  he'll  be  my  brother, 
And  thus  through  life  we'll  love  each  other. 
What  though,  as  changing  years  flit  by. 
Gray  grow  my  head,  and  dim  his  eye ! 
Welljneekly  bear  our  wayward  fate. 
And  scorn  their  petty  spite  who  rate. 
With  senseless  gibes,  the  single  state, 
TUl  we  are  join'd,  at  last,  in  heavenly  blift  on 
high." 

XLVT. 

But  Heaven  for  them  decreed  a  happier  lot: 

The  father  of  the  virtuous  youth. 

Who  died  devoted  for  the  truth, 

Was  not,  when  better  times  retum'd,  forgot: 

To  the  right  heir  was  given  his  father's  land. 

And  with  his  lady's  love,  he  woo  her  hand. 

XLVU. 
Their  long  tried  faith  in  honour  plighted, 
They  were  a  pair  by  Heaven  united. 
Whose  wedded  love,  through  lengthen 'd  yean. 
The  trace  of  early  fondness  wears. 
Her  heart  first  guess 'd  his  doubtful  choice, 
Her  ear  first  caught  his  distant  voice, 
49 


And  from  afar,  her  wistful  eye 

Would  first  his  graceful  form  descry. 

E'en  when  he  hied  him  forth  to  meet 

The  open  air  ii)  lawn  or  street. 

She  to  her  casement  went. 

And  after  him,  with  smile  so  sweet. 

Her  look  of  blessing  sent 

The  heart's  affection, — secret  thing ! 

Is  like  the  cleft  rock's  ceaseless  spring. 

Which  free  and  independent  flows 

Of  summer  rains  or  winter  snows. 

The  foxglove  from  its  side  may  fall 

The  heathbloom  fade  or  moss-flower  white, 

But  still  its  runlet,  bright  though  small. 

Will  issue  sweetly  to  the  light. 

XLVIII. 

How  long  an  honour 'd  and  a  happy  pair. 
They  held  their  seemly  state  in  mansion  fair, 
I  will  not  here  iu  chiming  verses  say, 
To  tire  my  reader  with  a  lengthen 'd  lay ; 
For  tranquil  bliss  is  as  a  summer  day 
O'er  broad  Savana  shining ;  fair  it  lies, 
And  rich  the  trackless  scene,  but  soon  our  eyes. 
In  search  of  meaner  things,  turn  heavily  away. 

XLIX. 

But  no  new  ties  of  wedded  life. 

That  bind  the  mother  and  the  wife. 

Her  tender,  filial  heart  could  change. 

Or  from  its  earliest  friends  estrange. 

The  child,  by  strong  affection  led. 

Who  braved  her  terror  of  the  dead 

To  save  an  outlaw'd  parent,  still 

In  age  was  subject  to  his  will. 

She  then  was  seen  with  matron  air, 

A  dame  of  years,  with  countenance  fair, 

Though  faded,  sitting  by  his  easy  chair. 

A  sight  that  might  the  heart's  best  feelings  move ! 

Behold  her  seated  at  her  task  of  love  * 

Books,  papers,  pencil,  pen,  and  slate. 

And  column'd  scrolls  of  ancient  date. 

Before  her  lie,  on  which  she  looks 

With  searching  glance,  and  gladly  brooks 

An  irksome  task,  that  else  might  v^ 

His  temper,  or  his  brain  perplex ; 

While,  haply,  on  the  matted  floor, 

Close  nestling  at  her  kirtled  feet. 

Its  lap  enrich'd  with  childish  store, 

Si's,  hush'd  and  still,  a  grandchild  sweet. 

Who  looks  at  times  with  eye  intent. 

Full  on  its  grandame's  parent  l)ent. 

Viewing  his  deeply-furrow'd  brow. 

And  sunken  lip  and  locks  of  snow. 

In  serious  wonderment 

Well  said  that  graceful  sire,  I  ween ! 

Still  through  life's  many  a  varied  scene, 

Griseld  oar  dear  and  helpful  child  hath  been. 


Though  ever  cheerfully  possessing 
In  its  full  zest  the  present  blessing. 
Her  grateful  heart  remembrance  cherish 'd 
Of  all  to  former  happiness  aUied, 
3K 
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Nor  in  her  fostering  &ncy  perish*d 
E'en  things  inanimate  thtt  had  supplied 
Means  of  enjoyment  once.    Maternal  love, 
Active  and  warm,  which  nothing  might  restrain. 
Led  her  once  more,  in  years  advanced,  to  rove 
To  distant  southern  climes,  and  once  again 
Her  footsteps  pressed  the  Belgian  shore, 
The  town,  the  very  street  that  was  her  home  of  yort. 

LL 

Fondly  that  homely  house  she  eyed, 

The  door,  the  windows,  every  thing 

Which  to  her  back-cast  thoughts  could  bring 

The  scenes  of  other  days. — Then  she  applied 

To  knocker  bright  her  thrilling  hand. 

And  begg*d,  as  strangers  in  the  land, 

Admittance  from  the  household  dame. 

And  thus  preferred  her  gentle  claim : 

*<  This  house  was  once  my  happy  home, 

Its  rooms,  its  stair,  I  fain  would  see ; 

Its  meanest  nook  is  dear  to  me. 

Let  me  and  mine  within  its  threshold  come.*' 

But  no  {  this  might  not  be ! 

Their  feet  might  soil  her  polish*d  floor. 

The  dame  held  fast  the  hostile  door, 

A  Belgian  housewife  she. 

**  Fear  not  such  harm  !  well  doff  our  shoes : 

Do  not  our  earnest  suit  refuse  ! 

Well  give  thee  thanks,  we'll  give  thee  gold ; 

Do  not  kind  courtesy  withhold  !'* 

But  still  it  might  not  be ; 

The  dull,  unpliant  dame  refused  her  gentle  plea. 

LIL 

With  her  and  her  good  lord,  who  still 

Sweet  union  held  of  mated  will. 

Years  pass'd  away  with  lightsome  speed ; 

But  ah  !  their  bauds  of  bliss  at  length  were  riven  { 

And  she  was  clothed  in  widow's  sable  weed, 

Submitting  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  ^ 

And  then  a  prosperous  race  of  children  good 

And  tender,  round  their  noble  mother  stood. 

And  she  the  while,  cheer'd  with  their  pious  love. 

Waited  her  welcome  summons  from  above. 

LHL 

Bit  whatsoe'er  the  weal  or  wo 

That  Heaven  across  her  lot  might  throw. 

Full  well  her  Christian  spirit  knew 

Its  path  of  virtue,  straight  and  true. 

When  came  the  shock  of  evil  times,  menacing 

The  peaceful  land— when  blood  and  lineage  tracing 

As  the  sole  claim  to  Britain's  throne,  in  spite 

Of  Britain's  weal  or  will,  dhiefs  of  the  north. 

In  warlike  muster,  led  their  clansmen  forth. 

Brave,  faithful,  strong  and  toughly  nerved* 

Would  they  a  better  cause  had  served  I 

For  Stuart's  dynasty  to  fight. 

Distress  to  many  a  family  came. 

Who  dreaded  more  the  approaching  shame 

Of  penury's  ill-£svour'd  mien. 

Than  e'en  the  pang  of  hunger  keen. 

How  softly  then  her  pity  flow'd ! 

How  freely  then  her  band  bettow'd  ! 

She  did  not  question  their  opinioB 

0{  party,  kingship,  or  dominion : 


She  would  not  e'en  their  foUy  chide. 
But  like  the  sun  and  showers  of  heaven, 
Which  to  the  false  and  true  are  given. 
Want  and  distress  relieved  on  either  side. 

UY. 
But  soon,  from  lear  of  future  change. 
The  evil  took  a  wider  range. 
The  northern  farmers,  spoil'd  and  bare, 
No  more  could  rent  or  produce  spare 
To  the  soil's  lords.    All  were  distrtssM, 
And  on  our  noble  dame  this  evil  sorely  prtssM. 
Her  household  numerous,  her  means  withheld ; 
Shall  she  her  helpless  servants  now  dismiss 
To  rob  or  starve,  in  such  a  time  as  this, 
Or  wrong  to  others  do  ?  but  nothing  quellM 
Her  calm  and  upright  mind.-*^  Go,  summon  beif 
Those  who  have  served  me  many  a  year." 
The  summons  went  j  each  lowly  name 
Full  swiftly  to  her  preseiice  came. 
And  thus  she  spoke :  **  Ye've  served  me  kmg. 
Pure,  as  I  think,  from  fraud  or  wrong. 
And  now,  my  friendly  neighbours,  true 
And  simply  I  will  deal  with  yxm. 
The  times  arc  shrewd,  my  treasures  spent. 
My  farms  have  ceased  to  yield  me  rent  i 
And  it  may  chance  that  rent  or  grain 
I  never  shall  receive  again. 
The  dainties  which  my  table  fed, 
Will  now  be  changed  for  daily  breads 
Dealt  sparely,  and  for  this  I  must 
Be  debtor  to  your  patient  trust. 
If  ye  consent" — Swift  through  the  hall* 
With  eager  haste,  spoke  one  and  all. 
«  No,  noble  dame !  this  must  not  be  ! 
With  heart  as  warm  and  hand  as  free. 
Still  thee  and  thine  we'll  serve  with  pride. 
As  when  fair  fortune  graced  your  side. 
The  best  of  all  our  stores  afford 
Shall  daily  smoke  upon  11^  board} 
And,  shouldst  thou  never  clear  the  score. 
Heaven  for  thy  sake  will  bless  our  store." 
She  bent  her  head  with  courtesy. 
The  big  tear  swelling  in  her  eye. 
And  thank'd  them  all.    Yet  plain  and  spate, 
She  order'd  still  her  household  fare. 
Till  fortune's  better  die  was  cast. 
And  advene  times  were  past 

LV. 

Good,  tender,  generous,  firm  and  sage. 

Through  grief  and  gladness,  shade  and  abeen. 

As  fortune  changed  life's  motley  scene. 

Thus  pass'd  she  on  to  reverend  age. 

And  when  the  heavenly  summons  cane. 

Her  spirit  from  its  mortal  frame 

And  weight  of  mortal  cares  to  free. 

It  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see. 

The  parting  saint  her  state  of  honour  keeping 

In  gifted,  dauntless  faith,  whilst  round  her,  vreepiag 

Her  children's  children  moum'^  on  bended  knee 

LVL 

In  London'k  fair  imperial  town 
She  laid  her  earthly  burden  down. 
In  Mellerstain,  her  northern  home. 
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Was  raised  for  her  a  graven  tomb 

Whieh  giyet  to  other  days  ker  modest  Just  renown. 


And  now,  ye  polisb'd  fair  of  modem  times, 

If  such  indeed  will  listen  to  my  rhjrmes, 

What  think  ye  of  her  simple,  modest  worth, 

Whom  I  have  faintly  tried  to  shadow  forth  ? 

Bow  vain  the  thought !  as  if  ye  stood  in  need 

For  pattern  ladies  in  dull  books  to  read. 

Will  she  such  antiquated  virtues  prize. 

Who  with  superb  signoras  proudly  vies. 

Trilling  before  the  dear  admiring  crowd 

With  outstretch *d,  straining  throat,  bravuras  loud, 

Her  high-heaved  breast  press 'd  hard,  as  if  to  boast 

The  inward  pain  such  mighty  efforts  cost : 

Or  on  the  white-chalk'd  floor,  at  midnight  hour. 

Her  head  with  many  a  flaunting,  full-blown  flower, 

And  bartisan  of  braided  locks  enlarged, 

Her  flimsy  gown  with  tu-enty  flounces  charged. 

Wheels  gayly  round  the  room  on  pointed  toe. 

Softly  supported  by  some  dandy  beau  :— 

Will  she,  forsooth !  or  any  belle  of  spirit. 

Regard  such  old,  forgotten,  homely  merit  ? 

Or  she,  whose  cultured,  high-strain*d  talents  soar 

Throngh  all  th'  ambitious  range  of  letter'd  lore 

With  soul  enthusiastic,  fondly  smitten 

With  all  that  e*er  in  classic  page  was  written, 

And  whilst  her  wit  in  critic  task  engages. 

The  technic  praise  of  all  praised  things  outrages ; 

Whose  finger,  white  and  small,  with  ink-stain  tipt, 

Still  scorns  with  vulgar  thimble  to  be  dipt ; 

Who  doth  with  proud  pretence  her  claims  advance 

To  philosophic,  honour*d  ignorance 

Of  all,  that,  in  divided  occupation, 

Gives  the  base  stamp  of  female  degradation  % 

Protests  she  knows  not  colour,  stripe  nor  skAde, 

Nor  of  what  stuff  her  flowing  robe  is  made. 

But  wears,  from  petty,  frivolous  fancies  free, 

Whatever  careful  Betty  may  decree ; 

As  certes,  well  she  may,  for  Betty's  skill 

Leaves  her  in  purfle,  furbelow,  or  frill,  • 

Nq  whit  behind  the  very  costliest  fair 

That  wooes  with  daily  pains  the  public  stare  t 

Who  seems  almost  ashamed  to  be  a  woman, 

And  yet  the  palm  of  parts  will  yield  to  no  man 

But  holds  on  battle-ground  eternal  wrangling. 

The  plainest  case  in  maxy  words  entangling  r— 

Will  she,  I  trow,  or  any  kirtled  sage. 

Admire  the  subject  of  my  artless  page  ? 

And  yet  there  be  of  British  fair,  I  know, 

Who  to  this  legend  will  some  favour  show 

From  kindred  sympathy ;  whose  life  proceeds 

In  one  unwearied  course  of  gentle  deeds. 

And  pass  untainted  through  the  earthly  throng, 

Like  souls  that  to  some  better  world  belong. 

Nor  will  I  think,  as  sullen  cynics  do. 

Still  libelling  present  times,  their  number  few. 

Tea,  leagued  for  good  they  act,  a  virtuous  band, 

The  young,  the  rich,  the  loveliest  of  the  land. 

Who  clothe  the  naked,  and,  each  passing  week. 

The  wretched  poor  in  their  sad  dwelling  seek. 

Who,  cheerM  and  grateful,  feebly  press  and  bless 

The  hands  which  princes  might  be  proud  to  kiss : — 

Such  will  regard  my  tale,  and  give  to  fame 

A  generous,  helpful  maid, — a  good  and  noble  dame. 
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Thr  fire  blazed  bright  till  deep  midnight. 

And  the  guests  sat  in  the  hall, 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast.  Lord  John  of  the  East, 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

His  dark  gray  eye,  that  wont  so  sly 

Beneath  bis  helm  to  scowl, 
FlashM  keenly  bright,  like  a  new-waked  sprite 

As  passM  the  circling  bowL 

In  laughter  light,  or  jocund  lay. 
That  voice  was  heard,  whose  sound. 

Stem,  loud,  and  deep,  in  battle-fray 
Did  foemen  fierce  astound ; 

And  stretchM  so  balm,  like  lady's  palm. 

To  every  jester  near. 
That  hand  which  through  a  prostrate  foe 

Oft  thrust  the  ruthless  spear. 

The  gallants  sang,  and  the  goblets  rang. 

And  they  revel  I'd  in  careless  state. 
Tin  a  thundering  sound,  that  shook  the  ground. 

Was  heard  at  the  castle  gate. 

**  Who  knocks  without,  so  loud  and  stout  P 

Some  wandering  knight,  I  ween. 
Who  from  afar,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Our  blazing  hall  hath  seen. 

*<  If  a  stranger  it  be  of  high  degree, 

(No  churl  durst  make  such  din,) 
Step  forth  amain,  my  pages  twain. 

And  soothly  ask  him  in. 

**  Tell  him  our  cheer  is  the  forest  deer. 

Our  bowl  is  mantling  high. 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast  is  John  of  the  Blast, 

Who  welcomes  him  courteously." 

The  pages  twain  return *d  again. 

And  a  wild,  scared  look  lud  they  t 
**  Why  look  ye  so  J — is  it  friend  or  foe  ?" 

Did  the  angry  baron  say. 

"  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait. 

But  further  he  will  nut  hie. 
Till  the  baron  himself  shall  come  to  the  gate. 

And  ask  him  courteously."-^ 

"  By  my  mother's  shroud,  he  is  full  proud ! 

What  earthly  man  is  he  ?" 
**  I  know  not,  in  truth,"  quoth  the  trembling  youth, 

**  If  earthly  man  it  be. 

"  In  Havener's  plight,  he  is  bedight, 

With  a  vest  of  the  crim'sy  meet ; 
But  his  mantle  behind,  that  streams  on  the  wind. 

Is  a  corse's  bloody  sheet." 

«  Out,  paltry  child !  thy  wits  are  wUd, 

Thy  comrade  will  tell  me  true  t 
Say  plainly,  then,  what  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Or  dearly  shalt  thou  me." 

Faint  spoke  the  second  page  with  fear. 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
"  Were  I  on  your  father's  sword  to 

The  same  it  appear'd  to  me." 
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Then  dark,  dark  lowcr'd  the  b»ron»s  eye. 

And  his  red  cheek  changed  to  wan  \ 
For  again  at  the  gate  more  furiouslj. 

The  thundering  din  began. 

*«  And  is  there  ne'er  of  my  vassals  here, 

Of  high  or  low  degree, 
That  will  unto  this  stranger  go,— 

Will  go  for  the  love  of  me  ?" 

Then  spoke  and  said,  fierce  Donald  the  Red, — 

(A  fearless  man  was  he,) 
"Yes;  I  will  straight  to  the  castle  gate, 

Lord  John,  for  the  love  of  thee.»» 

With  heart  full  stout,  he  hied  him  out. 

Whilst  silent  all  remain  { 
Nor  moved  a  tongue  those  gallants  among. 

Till  Donald  retum'd  again- 

•<  0  speak,"  said  his  lord, «  by  thy  hopes  of  grace, 

What  stranger  must  we  hail  ?" 
But  the  haggard  look  of  Donald's  face 

Made  his  faltering  words  to  faiL 

« It  is  a  knight  in  some  foreign  guise. 

His  like  did  I  never  behold ; 
For  the  stony  look  of  his  beamless  eyes 

Made  my  very  life-blood  cold. 

« I  did  him  greet  in  fashion  meet, 

.And  bade  him  your  feast  partake. 
But  the  voice  that  spoke,  when  he  silence  broke. 

Made  the  earth  beneath  me  quake. 

«  0  such  a  tone  did  tongue  ne'er  own 

That  dwelt  in  mortal  head ; — 
It  is  like  a  sound  from  the  hollow  ground,— 

Like  the  voice  of  the  coffin'd  dead. 

« I  bade  him  to  your  social  board.. 

But  in  he  will  not  hie. 
Until  at  the  gate  this  castle's  lord 

Shall  entreat  him  courteously. 

«And  he  stretch'd  him  the  while  with  a  ghastly 
smile. 

And  sternly  bade  me  say, 
Twas  no  depute's  task  ydur  guest  to  ask 

To  the  feast  of  the  woody  bay." 

Pale  grew  the  baron,  and  faintly  said, 

As  he  heaved  his  breath  with  pain, 
«  From  such  a  feast  as  there  was  spread, 

Do  any  retOrn  again  ? 

«<  I  bade  my  guest  to  a  bloody  feast. 
Where  the  death's  wound  was  his  fare, 

And  the  isle's  bright  maid,  who  my  love  betray'd. 
She  tore  her  raven  hair. 

**  The  seafowl  screams,  and  ^e  watch-tower  gleams. 

And  the  deafening  billows  roar. 
Where  he  unblest  was  put  to  rest. 

On  a  wild  and  distant  shore. 

«  Do  the  hollow  grave  and  the  whelming  wav» 

Give  up  their  dead  again  ? 
Doth  the  iurgy  waste  waft  o'er  its  breast 

The  spirits  of  the  slain  ?" 


But  his  loosen'd  limbs  phook  fast,  and  pour'd 

The  big  drops  from  his  brow. 
As  louder  still  the  third  time  roar'd 

The  thundering  gate  below. 

«  0  rouse  thee,  baron,  for  manhood's  worth ! 

Let  good  or  ill  befall. 
Thou  must  to  the  stranger  knight  go  forth. 

And  ask  him  to  your  hall." 

«  Rouse  thy  bold  breast,"  said  each  eager  guest, 

*<  What  boots  it  shrinking  so  ? 
Be  it  fiend,  or  sprite,  or  murder'd  knight. 

In  God's  name  thou  must  go. 

**  Why  shouldst  thou  fear  ?  dost  thou  not  wear 
A  gift  from  the  great  Glendower, 

Sandals  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 
O'er  which  naught  ill  hath  power  ?" 

All  ghastly  pale  did  the  baron  quail, 

As  he  tum'd  him  to  the  door. 
And  bis  sandals  blest,  by  a  holy  priest, 

Sound  feebly  on  the  floor. 

Then  back  to  the  hall  and  his  merry  mutes  aU, 

He  cast  his  parting  eye, 
**  God  send  thee  amain,  safe  back  again !" 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

Then  listcn'd  they,  on  the  lengthen'd  way, 

To  his  faint  and  lessening  tread. 
And,  when  that  was  past,  to  the  wailing  blast. 

That  wail'd  as  for  the  dead. 

But  wilder  it  grew,  and  stronger  it  blew. 
And  it  rose  with  an  elrich  sound. 

Till  the  lofty  keep  on  its  rocky  steep. 
Fell  hurling  to  the  ground. 

Each  fearful  eye  then  glanced  on  high. 

To  the  lofty-window'd  wall. 
When  a  fiery  trace  of  the  baron's  face 

ThrQugh  the  casements  shone  on  alL 

But  the  vision'd  glare  pass'd  through  the  air, 

And  the  raging  tempest  ceased. 
And  never  more  on  sea  or  shore. 

Was  seen  Lord  John  of  the  East 

The  sandals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 
Lay  unscath'd  on  the  swarded  giMD, 

But  never  again  on  land  or  main. 
Lord  John  of  the  East  was  seen. 
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0  00  not  by  Duntorloch's  walls 
When  the  moon  is  in  the  wane. 

And  cross  not  o'er  Duntorloch's  bridge. 
The  farther  bank  to  gain. 

For  there  the  Lady  of  the  Stream 
In  dripping  robes  you'll  spy, 

A-singing  to  her  pale,  wan  babe. 
An  •Irish  lullaby. 
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And  stop  not  at  the  house  of  Merne, 

On  the  eve  of  good  Saint  John, 
For  then  the  Swathed  Knight  walks  his  rounds 

With  many  a  heavy  moan. 

All  swathed  is  he  in  coffin  weeds, 

And  a  wound  is  in  his  breast, 
And  he  points  still  to  the  gloomy  vault. 

Where  they  say  his  corse  doth  rest. 

But  pass  not  near  Glencroroar's  tower, 
Though  tlie  sun  shine  e'er  so  bright; 

Blore  dreaded  is  that  in  the  noon  of  day, 
Than  these  in  the  noon  of  night. 

The  nightshade  rank  grows  in  the  court. 

And  snakes  coil  in  the  wall. 
And  bats  lodge  in  the  rifted  spire. 

And  owls  in  the  murky  hall. 

On  it  there  shines  no  cheerful  light. 

Bat  the  deep-red  setting  sun 
Gleams  bloody  red  on  its  battlements 

When  day*s  fair  course  is  run. 

And  fearfully  in  night's  pale  beams, 
When  the  moon  peers  o'er  the  wood. 

Its  shadow  grim  stretch'd  o'er  the  ground 
Lien  blackening  many  a  rood. 

No  sweet  bird's  chirping  there  is  heard. 

No  herd-boy's  horn  doth  blow ; 
But  the  owlet  hoots,  and  the  pent  blast  sobs. 

And  loud  croaks  the  carrion  crow. 

Vo  marvel .'  for  within  its  walls 

Was  done  the  deed  unblest. 
And  in  its  noisome  vaults  the  bones 

Of  a  father's  murderer  rest 

He  laid  his  father  in  the  tomb 

With  deep  and  solemn  wo. 
At  rumour  tells,  but  righteous  Heaven 

Would  not  be  mocked  so. 

There  rest  his  bones  in  the  mouldering  earthy 

By  lord  and  by  carle  forgot ; 
But  the  foul,  fell  spirit  that  in  them  dwelt. 

Rest  hath  it  none,  I  wot ! 

"  Another  night,"  quoth  Malcom's  heir. 

As  he  tuni'd  him  fiercely  round. 
And  closely  clench'd  his  ireful  hand, 

And  stamp'd  upon  the  ground ; 

«*  Another  night  within  your  walls 

I  will  not  lay  my  head, 
^Though  the  clouds  of  heaven  my  roof  should  be. 

And  the  cold,  dank  earth  my  bed. 

«*  Tour  younger  son  has  now  your  love, 

And  my  step-dame  false  your  ear; 
And  his  are  your  hawks,  and  his  are  your  hounds. 

And  his  your  dark-brown  deer. 

•*  To  him  you  have  given  your  noble  steed, 

As  fleet  as  the  passing  wind ; 
But  me*have  you  shamed  before  my  friends. 

Like  the  son  of  a  base-bom  hind." 

Then  answered  him  the  white-hair'd  chief. 

Dim  was  his  tearful  eye, 
^Proud  son,  thy  anger  is  all  too  keen, 

Thy  spirit  L^  all  too  high. 


"  Yet  rest  this  night  beneath  my  loof. 

The  wind  blows  cold  and  shrill. 
With  to-morrow's  dawn,  if  it  so  must  be. 

E'en  follow  thv  wayward  wilL" 

But  nothing  moved  was  Malcom's  heir. 

And  never  a  word  did  he  say. 
But  cursed  his  father  in  his  heart. 

And  sternly  strode  away. 

And  his  coal-black  steed  he  mounted  straight. 

As  twilight  gather'd  round. 
And  at  his  feet  with  eager  speed 

Ran  Swain,  his  faithful  hound. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  yet  ne'ertheless 

With  furious  speed  rode  he. 
Till  night,  like  the  gloom  of  a  cavern 'd  mine. 

Had  closed  o'er  tower  and  tree. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  thick  fell  the  rain, 

Keen  flash'd  the  lightnmg  red. 
And  loud  the  awful  thunder  roar'd 

O'er  his  unshelter'd  head. 

At  length  full  close  before  him  shot 

A  flash  of  sheeted  light. 
And  the  high-arch'd  gate  of  Glencioroar't  tower, 

Glared  on  his  dazzled  sight. 

His  steed  stood  still,  nor  step  would  move. 

Up  look'd  his  wistful  Swain, 
And  wagg'd  his  tail,  and  feebly  whined ; 

He  lighted  down  amain. 

Through  porch  and  cotfrt  he  pass'd,  and  ttlll 

His  listening  ear  he  bow'd, 
Till  beneath  the  hoofs  of  his  trampling  steed 

The  paved  hall  echoed  loud. 

And  other  echoes  answer  gave 

From  arches  far  and  grand  j 
Close  to  his  horse  and  his  faithful  dog 

He  took  his  fearful  stand. 

The  night-birds  shriek'd  from  the  creviced  roof. 

And  the  fitful  blast  sung  shrill  $ 
But  ere  the  midwatch  of  the  night. 

Were  all  things  hush'd  and  stilL 
But  in  the  midwatch  of  the  night. 

When  hush'd  was  every  sound. 
Faint,  doleful  music  struck  his  ear. 

As  if  waked  from  the  hollow  ground. 

And  loud  and  louder  still  it  grew. 

And  upward  still  it  wore, 
TUl  it  seem'd  at  the  end  of  the  farthest  aisle 

To  enter  the  eastern  door. 

0 !  never  did  mi^sic  of  mortal  make 

Such  dismal  sounds  contain ; 
A  horrid  elrich  dirge  it  seem'd, —        • 

A  wild,  unearthly  strain. 

The  yell  of  pain,  and  the  wail  of  wo. 
And  the  short,  shrill  shriek  of  fear. 

Through  the  winnowing  sound  of  a  furnace  flame 
Confusedly  struck  his  ear. 

And  the  serpent's  hiss,  and  the  tiger's  growl. 

And  the  famish'd  vulture's  cry. 
Were  mix'd  at  times,  as  with  measured  skill. 

In  this  horrid  harmony. 
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Up  brizzled  the  locks  of  Malcom^s  heir, 

And  his  heart  it  quickly  beat, 
Aud  his  trembling  steed  shook  under  his  hand, 

And  Swain  cowerM  close  to  his  feet 

When,  lo !  a  faint  light  through  the  porch 

Still  strong  and  stronger  grew. 
And  shed  o'er  the  walls  and  the  lofty  roof 

Its  wan  and  dismal  hue. 

And  slowly  entering  then  appear'd. 
Approaching  with  soundless  tread, 

A  funeral  band  in  dark  array. 
As  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  first  that  walk'd  were  torchmen  ten 

To  lighten  their  gloomy  road, 
And  each  wore  the  face  of  an  angry  fiend, 

And  on  cloven  goats'  feet  trod. 

And  the  next  that  walk'd  as  mourners  meet, 
Were  murderers  twain  and  twain, 

With  bloody  hands  and  surtout  red, 
Befoul'd  with  many  a  stain. 

Elach  with  a  cut-cord  round  his  neck, 

And  red-strain 'd,  starting  eyen, 
Show'd  that  apon  the  gibbet  tree 

His  earthly  end  had  been. 

And  after  these,  in  solemn  state, 

There  came  an  open  bier. 
Borne  on  black,  shapeless,  rampant  forms. 

That  did  but  half  appear. 

And  on  that  bier  a  corse  was  laid, 

As  corse  could  never  lie, 
That  did  by  decent  hands  composed 

In  nature's  struggles  die. 

Nor  stretch 'd,  nor  swathed,  but  ereiy  limb 

In  strong  distortion  lay. 
As  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  death 

Is  fix'd  the  lifeless  clay. 

And  in  its  breast  was  a  broken  knife, 
With  the  black  blood  bolter'd  round  $ 

And  its  face  was  the  face  of  an  aged  man, 
With  the  filleted  locks  unbound. 

Its  features  were  fix'd  in  horrid  strength. 
And  the  glaze  of  its  half-closed  eye 

A  last  dread  parting  look  express'd, 
Of  wo  and  agony. 

Bat,  oh !  the  horrid  form  to  trace, 

That  foUow'd  it  close  behind, 
In  fashion  of  the  chief  mourner, 

What  words  shall  minstrel  find  ? 

In  his  lifted  hand,  with  straining  grasp, 

A  broken  knife  he  press 'd. 
The  other  half  of  the  cursed  blade 

Was  that  in  the  corse's  breast 

And  in  his  blasted,  horrid  &ce. 

Full  strongly  mark'd,  I  ween. 
The  features  of  the  aged  corse 

In  life's  full  prime  were  seen. 

'  ~.  gnash  thy  teeth  and  tear  thy  hair. 

And  roll  thine  eyeballs  wild, 
'xaoa  horrible,  accursed  son. 
With  a  father's  blood  defiled ! 


Back  from  the  bier  with  strong  recoil, 

Still  onward  ,i»  they  go. 
Doth  he  IB  vain  his  harrow 'd  head. 

And  writhing  body  throw. 

For,  closing  round,  a  band  of  fiends 

Full  fiercely  with  him  deal. 
And  force  him  o'er  the  bier  to  bend. 

With  their  fangs  of  red-hot  steeL 

Still  on  they  moved,  and  stopp'd  at  length, 
In  the  midst  of  the  trembling  hall. 

When  the  dismal  dirge,  from  its  loudest  pitch. 
Sunk  to  a  dying  fall. 

Bat  what  of  horror  next  ensaed. 

No  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 
For  the  thriird  life  paused  in  Malcom's  heir, 

In  a  death-like  trance  he  fell. 

The  morning  rose  with  cheerful  light. 

On  the  country  fur  and  near. 
But  neither  in  country,  tower,  nor  town. 

Could  they  find  Sir  Malcom's  heir. 

They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west, 

O'er  hill  and  vale  they  ran. 
And  met  him  at  last  on  the  blasted  heath, 

A  crazed  and  w^rctched  man. 

He  will  to  no  one  utter  his  tale. 
But  the  priest  of  St.  Cuthbert's  cell. 

And  aye,  when  the  midnight  warning  soimds. 
He  hastens  his  beads  to  tell. 
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A  FEAST  was  spread  in  the  baron's  hall. 
And  loud  was  the  merry  sound. 

As  minstrels  play'd  at  lady's  call, 
And  the  cup  went  sparkling  round. 

For  gentle  dames  sat  there,  I  trow, 

By  men  of  mickle  might, 
And  many  a  chief  with  dark-red  brow. 

And  many  a  burly  knight 

Each  had  fought  in  war's  grim  ranks. 

And  some  on  the  surgy  sea. 
And  some  on  Jordan's  sacred  banks. 

For  the  cause  of  Christentie. 

But  who  thinks  now  of  blood  or  strife. 

Or  Moorish  or  Paynim  foe  ? 
Their  eyes  beam  bright  with  social  life, 

And  their  hearts  with  kindness  glow. 

«  Gramercie,  chieftain,  on  thy  tale ! 

It  smacks  of  thy  rtieny  mood.»^— 
**  Ay,  monks  are  sly,  and  women  frail. 

Since  rock  and  mountain  stood." 

"  Fy,  fy !  sir  knight,  thy  tongae  is  keen, 
rris  sharper  than  thy  steeU** — 

**  So,  gentle  lady,  are  thine  eyen. 
As  we  poor  lovers  feel. 

«  Come,  pledge  me  well,  my  lady  gay, 
Come,  pledge  me,  noble  frere ; 

Each  cheerful  mate  on  such  a  day. 
Is  friend  or  mistress  dear." 
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And  louder  stUl  comes  jeer  and  boast. 

As  the  flagons  faster  pour, 
Till  soD^,  and  tale,  and  laugh  are  lost 

.In  a  wildly  mingled  roar. 

Ajr,  certes,  tis  an  hour  of  glee, 
For  the  baron  himself  doth  smile. 

And  nods  his  head  right  cheerily. 
And  quaffs  his  cup  the  while. 

What  recks  he  now  of  midnight  fear. 
Or  the  night  wind's  dismal  moan  ? 

As  it  tosses  the  boughs  of  that  Elden  Tree, 
Which  he  thinketh  so  oft  upon  ? 

Long  years  have  past  since  a  deed  was  done. 

By  its  doer  only  seen. 
And  there  lives  not  a  man  beneath  the  sun. 

Who  wotteth  that  deed  hath  been. 

So  gay  was  he,  so  gay  were  all. 
They  mark'd  not  the  growing  gloom  ) 

Nqr  wist  they  how  the  darkening  hall 
Lower'd  like  the  close  of  doom. 

Dull  grew  the  goblet's  sheen,  and  grim 

The  features  of  every  guest. 
And  colourless  banners  aloft  huog  dim. 

Like  the  clouds  of  the  drizzly  west 

Hath  time  pass'd  then  so  swift  of  pace  ? 

Is  this  the  twilight  gray  ? 
A  flash  of  light  pass'd  through  the  place. 

Like  the  glaring  noon  of  day. 

Fierce  glanced  the  momentary  blaze 

O'er  all  the  gallant  train, 
And  each  visage  pale,  with  dazzled  gaze. 

Was  seen  and  lost  again. 

And  the  thunder's  rolling  peal,  from  tai. 

Then  on  and  onward  drew, 
And  varied  its  sound  like  the  broil  of  war, 

And  loud  and  louder  grew. 

Still  glares  the  lightning  blue  and  pale. 

And  roars  th'  astounding  din  ; 
And  rattle  the  windows  with  bickering  hail. 

And  the  rafters  ring  within. 

And  cowering  hounds  the  board  beneath 
Are  howling  with  piteous  moan. 

While  lords  and  dames  sit  still  as  death. 
And  words  are  uttcr'd  none. 

At  length  in  the  waning  tempest's  fall, 
As  light  from  the  welkin  broke, 

A  frighten 'd  man  rush'd  through  the  hall. 
And  words  to  the  baron  spoke. 

**  The  thunder  hath  stricken  your  tree  so  fair. 
Its  roots  on  green-sward  lie."— 

«  What  tree  ?"— «*  The  Elden  planted  there 
Some  thirty  years  gone  by." 

**  And  wherefore  starest  thou  on  me  so. 

With  a  face  so  ghastly  wild  ?" 
**  White  bones  are  found  in  the  mould  below. 

Like  the  bones  of  a  stripling  child.'* 

Pale  he  became  as  the  shrouded  dead. 

And  his  eyeballs  flx'd  as  stone  t 
And  down  on  his  bosom  dropp'd  his  head. 

And  he  ntter'd  a  stifled  groan. 


Then  from  the  board,  each  guest  amazed. 

Sprang  up,  and  curiously 
Upon  his  sudden  misery  gazed. 

And  wonder'd  what  might  be. 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  seneschal, 

"  I  pray  ye  stand  apart, 
Both  gentle  dames  and  nobles  all. 

This  grief  is  at  his  heart. 

«  Go,  call  St  Cuthbert's  monk  with  speed. 

And  let  him  be  quickly  shriven. 
And  fetch  ye  a  leech  for  his  body's  need. 

To  dight  him  for  earth  or  heaven." 

"  No,  fetch  me  a  priest,"  the  baron  said. 
In  a  voice  that  seem'd  utter 'd  with  pain ; 

And  he  shudder'd  and  shrunk,  as  be  faintly  bade 
His  noble  guests  remain. 

**  Heaven's  eye  each  secret  deed  doth  scan. 

Heaven's  justice ^11  should  fear : 
What  I  confess  to  lie  holy  man. 

Both  heaven  and  you  shall  hear." 

And  soon  St  Cuthbert's  monk  stood  by 

With  visage  sad,  but  sweet,  ^ 
And  cast  on  the  baron  a  piteous  eye. 

And  the  baron  knelt  low  at  his  feet 

**  O,  father  I  I  have  done  a  deed 

Which  God  alone  did  know  } 
A  brother's  blood  these  hands  have  shed. 

With  many  a  fiend-like  blow  : 

**  For  fiends  lent  strength  like  a  powerful  charm. 

And  my  youthful  breast  impell'd. 
And  I  laugh'd  to  see  beneath  my  arm 

The  sickly  stripling  quell'd. 

**  A  mattock  from  its  pit  I  took. 

Dug  deep  for  the  Elden  Tree, 
And  I  tempted  the  youth  therein  to  look 

Some  curious  sight  to  see. 

**  The  woodmen  to  their  meal  were  gone. 

And  ere  they  return 'd  again, 
I  had  planted  that  tree  with  my  strength  alone, 

O'er  the  body  of  the  slain. 

**  Ah !  gladly  smiled  my  father  then. 

And  seldom  he  smiled  on  me, 
When  he  heard  that  my  skiU,  like  the  skill  of  men, 

Had  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 

**  But  where  was  his  eldest  son  so  dear. 

Who  nearest  his  heart  had  been  ? 
They  sought  him  far,  they  sought  him  near. 

But  the  boy  no  more  was  seen. 

**  And  thus  his  life  and  lands  he  lost. 

And  his  father's  love  beside ; 
The  thought  that  ever  rankled  most 

In  this  heart  of  secret  pride. 

"  Ah !  could  the  partial  parent  wot 

The  cruel  pang  he  gives. 
To  the  child  neglected  and  forgot, 

Who  under  his  cold  eye  lives  I 

«  His  elder  rights  did  my  envy  move. 
These  lands  and  their  princely  hall  t 

But  it  was  onr  father's  partial  love, 
I  envied  him  most  of  all. 
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**  Now/ thirty  yean  have  o'er  me  pass'd. 

And,  to  the  eye  of  man, 
My  lot  was  with  the  happy  cast. 

My  heart  it  could  not  scan. 

«  0 !  I  have  heard  in  the  dead  of  night. 

My  murdcrM  brother's  groan, 
And  shudder'd,  as  the  pale  moonlight 

On  the  mangled  body  shone. 

«  My  very  miners,  pent  in  gloom. 

Whose  toil  my  coffers  stored, 
And  cursed  belike  their  cheerless  doom. 

Were  happier  than  their  lord. 

«  0,  holy  man .'  iny  tale  is  told 
With  pain,  with  tears,  with  shame  $ 

May  penance  hard,  may  alms  of  gold, 
Some  ghostly  favour  claim  ? 

«  The  knotted  scourge  shall  drink  my  blood, 

The  earth  my  bed  shall  be. 
And  bitter  tears  my  daily  food. 

To  earn  Heaven's  grace  for  me.*' 

Now,  where  that  rueful  deed  was  done, 
Endow'd  with  rights  and  lands. 

Its  sharp  spires  brightening  in  the  lun, 
A  stately  abbey  stands. 

And  the  meek'st  monk,  whose  life  is  there 

Still  spent  on  bended  knee. 
Is  he  who  built  that  abbey  fair, 

And  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 
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Or  Gask's  deserted  ancient  hall 

Was  twilight  closing  fast, 
And,  in  its  dismal  shadows,  all 

Seem'd  lofty,  void,  and  vast 

AH  sounds  of  life,  now  reft  and  bare. 
From  its  walls  had  pass'd  away. 

But  the  stir  of  small  birds  shelter'd  there, 
Dull  owl,  or  clattering  jay. 

Loop-hole  and  window,  dimly  seen. 
With  faint  light  passing  through, 

Grew  dimmer  sull,  and  the  dreary  scene 
Was  fading  from  the  view  t 

When  the  trampling  sound  of  banded  men, 
Came  from  the  court  without ; 

Words  of  debate  and  call,  and  then 
A  loud  andMngry  shout 

But  mingled  echoes  from  within 

A  mimic  mockery  made. 
And  the  bursting  door,  with  furious  din. 

On  jarring  hinges  bray'd. 

An  eager  band,  press 'd  rear  on  van, 
Rush'd  in  with  clamorous  sound. 

And  their  chief,  the  goodliest,  bravestman 
That  e'er  trode  Scotish  ground. 

Then  spoke  forthwith  that  leader  bold, 
*♦  We  war  with  wajrward  fate : 

These  walls  are  bare,  the  hearth  is  cold, 
And  all  is  desolate. 


"  With  fast  uobroke  and  thirst  unslaked. 
Must  we  on  the  hard  ground  sleep  ? 

Or,  like  ghosts  from  vaulted  chamel  waked. 
Our  cheerless  vigil  keep  ?" 

"  Hard  hap  this  day  in  bloody  field. 

Ye  bravely  have  sustain 'd. 
And  for  your  pains  this  dismal  bield. 

And  empty  board  have  gain'd. 

Hie,  Malcom,  to  that  varlefs  steed. 
And  search  if  yet  remain 
Some  homely  store,  but  good  at  need. 
Spent  nature  to  sustain. 

**  Cheer  up,  my  friends !  still  heart  in  hand. 

Though  few  and  spent  we  be. 
We  are  the  pith  of  our  native  land. 

And  we  shall  still  be  free. 

<*  Cheer  up !  though  scant  and  coarse  oar  bimI, 

In  this  our  sad  retreat. 
We'll  fill  our  horn  to  Scotland's  weal. 

And  that  will  make  it  sweet" 

Then  all,  full  cheerly,  as  they  could. 

Their  willing  service  lent, 
Some  broke  the  boughs,  some  heap'd  the  wood. 

Some  struck  the  sparkling  flint 

And  a  fire  they  kindled  speedily. 
Where  the  hall's  last  fire  had  been. 

And  pavement,  walls,  and  rafters  high. 
In  the  rising  blaze  were  seen. 

Red  gleam  on  each  tall  buttress  pour'd 

The  lengthen'd  hall  along, 
And  tall  and  black  l>ehlDd  them  lower'd 

Their  shadows  deep  and  strong. 

The  ceiling,  ribb'd  with  massy  oak. 

From  bickering  flames  below. 
As  light  and  shadow  o'er  it  broke, 

Seem'd  wavering  to  and  fro. 

Their  scanty  meal  was  on  the  ground. 

Spread  by  the  friendly  light. 
And  they  made  the  brown  horn  circle  round. 

As  cheerly  as  they  might. 

Some  talk  of  horses,  weapons,  mail. 

Some  of  their  late  defeat, 
By  treachery  caused,  and  many  a  tale 

Of  Southron  spy's  retreat 

**  Ay,  well,"  says  one,  «*  my  sinking  hetrt 

Did  some  disaster  bode. 
When  faithless  Fadon's  wily  art 

Beguiled  us  from  the  road." 

"  But  well  repaid  by  Providence 

Are  such  false  deeds  we  see ; 
He's  had  his  rightful  recompense. 

And  cursed  let  him  be." 

*<  0 !  curse  him  not !  I  needs  must  rue 

That  stroke  so  rashly  given : 
If  he  to  us  were  false  or  true. 

Is  known  to  righteous  Heaven." 

So  spoke  their  chief,  then  silent  all 

Remain 'd  in  sombre  mood. 
Till  they  heard  a  bugle's  larum  call 

Sound  distant  through  the  wood. 
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•<  Rouse  ye,  roj  friendi  !*>  the  obiefUin  said, 
«« That  blast,  from  friend  or  foe. 

Comes  from  the  west  {  through  forest  shade 
With  wary  caution  go. 

But  when  the  spectn  raised  itaaim. 
And  brandished  its  glittering  blade. 

That  moment  broke  fear's  chilly  chann 
On  noble  WaUace  laid. 

••  And  bring  me  tidings.    Speed  ye  wcU  !*• 
Forth  three  bold  Warriors  pass'd, 

Then  from  the  east  with  fuller  swell 
Was  heard  the  bugle  blast 

The  threaten 'd  combat  was  to  hUn 
Relief ;  with  weapon  bare, 

He  rush'd  upon  the  warrior  grim, 
But  his  sword  shore  empty  air. 

Out  pass'd  three  warriors  more ;  then  shrill 
The  bom  blew  from  the  north, 

And  other  eager  warriors  still. 
As  handed  scouts,  went  forth. 

Then  the  spectre  smiled  with  a  ghastly  grin. 
And  its  warrior-senblance  fled. 

And  its  features  grew  stony,  fix'd,  and  thin. 
Like  the  face  of  the  stifien'd  dead. 

Till  from  their  chief  each  war-mate  good 

Had  to  the  forest  gone. 
And  he,  who  fear'd  not  flesh  and  blood. 

Stood  by  the  fire  alone. 

The  head  a  further  moment  crown'd. 
The  body's  sUteJy  wreck 

Shook  hideously,  and  to  the  ground 
Dropt  from  the  bolter'd  neck. 

He  stood,  wrapp'd  in  a  musing  dream. 
Nor  raised  his  drooping  head, 

Till  a  sudden,  alter'd,  paly  gleam 
On  ail  around  was  spread. 

Back  shrank  the  noble  chief  aghast. 

And  longer  tarried  not. 
But  quickly  to  the  portal  pass^. 

To  shun  the  horrid  spot. 

Such  dull,  diminish'd,  sombre  sheen 
From  moon  eclipsed,  by  swain 

Belated,  or  lone  herd  is  seen 
O'er-mantliog  hill  and  plain. 

But  in  the  portal,  stiff  and  tall. 

The  apparition  stood. 
And  Wallace  tum'd  and  cross'd  the  baU, 

Where  entrance  to  the  wood. 

Then  to  the  fitful  fire  he  tum'd, 
Which  higher  and  brighter  grew. 

Till  the  flame  like  a  baleful  meteor  bom'd 
Of  clear  sulphureous  blue. 

By  other  door  he  hoped  to  snatch. 
Whose  pent  arch  darkly  lower'd. 

But  there,  like  sentry  on  his  watch. 
The  dreadful  phantom  tower*d. 

Then  wist  the  chief,  some  soul  unblest. 
Of  spirit  of  power  was  near ; 

And  his  eyes  adown  the  hall  be  cast. 
Yet  naught  did  there  appear. 

Then  up  the  rum'd  stairs  so  steep. 
He  ran  with  panting  breath. 

And  from  a  window— desperate  leap  ! 
Sprang  to  the  court  beneath. 

But  he  felt  a  strange,  unearthly  breath 

Upon  the  chill  air  borne, 
And  he  heard  at  the  gate,  like  a  blast  of  wrath. 

The  sound  of  Fadon's  horn. 

O'er  wall  and  ditch  he  quickly  got. 
Through  brake  and  bushy  stream, 

When  suddenly  through  darkness  shot 
A  red  and  lurid  gleam. 

Owls,  bats,  and  swallows,  fluttering,  out 

From  hole  and  crevice  flew. 
Circling  the  lofty  roof  about. 

As  loud  and  long  it  blew. 

He  look'd  behind,  and  that  lurid  Ught 
Forth  from  the  castle  came ; 

Within  its  circuit  through  the  night 
Appear'd  an  elrich  flame. 

His  noble  hound  sprang  from  his  lair. 
The  midnight  rouse  to  greet. 

Then,  like  a  timid  trembling  hare, 
Couch'd  at  his  master's  feet. 

Red  glow'd  each  window,  slit,  and  door. 
Like  mouths  of  furnace  hot. 

And  tiiiL  of  deepest  blackness  wore 
The  walls  and  steepy  moat 

Between  his  legs  his  drooping  tail. 

Like  dog  of  vulgar  race. 
He  hid,  and  with  strange  piteous  wail 

LookM  in  his  master^s  face. 

But  soon  it  rose  with  brightening  power. 

Till  bush  and  ivy  green. 
And  wall-flower,  fringing  breach  and  tower. 

Distinctly  might  be  seen. 

The  porch  seemM  void,  but  vapour  dim 
Soon  fiird  the  lowering  room. 

Then  was  be  aware  of  a  figure  grim. 
Approaching  through  the  gloom. 

Then  a  spreading  blaze  with  eddying  sweep. 

Its  spiral  surges  rear'd, 
And  then  aloft  on  the  sUtely  keep, 

Fadon's  Ghost  appear'd. 

And  striding  as  it  onward  camej 

The  vapour  wore  away. 
Till  it  stood  distincUy  by  the  flame. 

Like  a  form  in  the  noon  of  day. 

A  burning  rafter,  blazing  bright. 

It  wielded  in  iU  hand ; 
And  its  warrior  form,  of  human  height. 

Dilated  grew,  and  grand. 

Well  Wallace  knew  that  form,  that  head, 
That  throat  unbraced  and  bare, 

Mark'd  deep  with  streaming  circlet  red. 
And  he  uttered  a  rapid  pnytr. 
50 

Coped  by  a  curling  tawny  cloud. 
With  tints  sulphureous  blent. 

It  rose  with  burst  of  thunder  loud. 
And  up  the  welkin  went 
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Higb,  high  it  rote  with  widening  glare, 

Sent 'far  o'er  land  and  main, 
And  shut  into  the  lofty  air, 

And  all  was  dark  again. 

A  spell  of  horror  lapt  him  round, 

ChilPd,  motionless,  amazed. 
His  very  pulse  of  life  was  bound 

As  on  black  night  he  gazed. 

Till  hamess'd  warriors*  heayy  tread. 

From  echoing  dell  arose  { 
«  Thank  God  !'*  with  utter'd  voice,  he  said, 

«*  For  here  come  living  foes." 

With  kindlmg  soul  that  brand  he  drew 

Which  boldest  Southron  fears, 
But  soon  the  friendly  call  he  knew. 

Of  his  gallant,  brave  compeers. 

With  haste  each  wondrous  tale  was  told. 

How  still,  in  vai9  pursuit, 
They  followM  the  horn  through  wood  and  wold. 

And  Wallace  alone  was  mute. 

Day  rose ;  but  silent,  sad  and  pale. 
Stood  the  bravest  of  Scottish  race ; 

And  each  warrior's  heart  began  to  quail. 
When  he  look'd  in  his  leader's  face. 


A  NOVEMBER  NIGHT'S  TRAVELLER. 

He,  who  with  journey  well  begun. 
Beneath  the  beam  of  morning's  sun. 
Stretching  his  view  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
\     And  distant  city,  (through  its  veil 

Of  smoke,  dark  spires  and  chimneys  showing,) 
O'er  harvest  lands  with  plenty  flowing. 
What  time  the  roused  and  busy,  meeting 
On  king's  highway,  exchange  their  greeting. 
Feels  his  cheer'd  heart  with  pleasure  beat. 
As  on  his  way  he  holds.    And  great 
Delight  hath  be,  who  travels  late. 
What  time  the  moon  doth  hold  her  state 
In  the  clear  sky,  while  down  and  dale 
Repose  in  light  so  pure  and  pale ! — 
While  lake,  and  pool,  and  stream  are  seen 
Weaving  their  maze  of  silvery  sheen,— 
While  cot  and  mansion,  rock  and  glade. 
And  tower  and  street,  in  light  and  shade 
Strongly  contrasted,  are,  I  trow ! 
Grander  than  aught  of  noonday  shovi; 
Soothing  the  pensive  mind. 

And  yet. 
When  moon  is  dark,  and  sun  is  set. 
Not  reft  of  pleasure  is  the  wight. 
Who,  in  snug  chaise,  at  close  of  night 
Begins  his  journey  in  the  dark. 
With  crack  of  whip  and  ban-dog's  bark. 
And  jarring  wheels,  and  children  bawling, 
And  voice  of  surly  ostler,  calling 
To  postboy,  through  the  mingled  din, 
Some  message  to  a  neighbouring  inn. 
Which  sound  confusedly  in  his  ear ; 
The  lonely  way's  commencing  cheer. 
With  dull  November's  starless  sky 
O'er  head,  his  farcy  soars  not  high. 


The  carriage  lamps  a  white  light  throw 

Along  the  road,  and  strangely  show 

Familiar  things  which  cheat  the  eyes. 

Like  friends  in  motley  masker's  guise. 

**  What's  that  ?  or  dame,  or  mantled  maid. 

Or  herdboy  gather'd  in  his  plaid. 

Which  leans  against  yon  wall  his  back  ? 

No ;  'tis  in  sooth  a  tiny  stack 

Of  turf  or  peat,  or  rooty  wood. 

For  cottage  fire  the  winter's  foo^."— 

«*  Ha !  yonder  shady  nook  discovers 

A  gentle  pair  of  rustic  lovers. 

Out  on't !  a  pair  of  harmless  calves. 

Through  straggling  bushes  seen  by  halves." 

*<  What  thing  of  strange  unshapely  height 

Approaches  slowly  on  the  light. 

That  like  a  hunchback'd  giant  seems. 

And  now  is  whitening  in  its  beams  ? 

'TIS  but  a  hind,  whose  burly  back 

Is  bearing  home  a  loaded  sack." — 

«  What's  that,  like  spots  of  flecker'd  snow. 

Which  on  the  road's  wide  margin  show  ? 

Tis  linen  left  to  bleach  by  night."— 

"  Gra'mercy  on  us  !  see  I  right  ? 

Some  witch  is  casting  cantraips  there ; 

The  linen  hovers  in  the  air ! — 

Pooh !  soon  or  late  all  wondc  rs  cease. 

We  have  but  scared  a  flock  of  geese."— 

Thus  oft  through  life  we  do  misdeem 

Of  things  that  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Ah  !  could  we  there  with  as  slight  scathe 

Divest  us  of  our  cheated  faith ! 

And  then  belike,  when  chiming  bells 

The  near  approach  <>f  wagon  tells. 

He  wistful  looks  to  sec  it  come. 

Its  bulk  emerging  from  the  gloom, 

With  dun  tarpauling  o'er  it  thrown. 

Like  a  huge  mammoth,  moving  on. 

But  yet  more  pleased,  through  murky  air 

He  spies  the  distant  bonfire's  glare ; 

And,  nearer  to  the  spot  advancing. 

Black  imps  and  goblins  round  it  dancing ; 

And,' nearer  still,  distinctly  traces 

The  featured  disks  of  happy  faces. 

Grinning  and  roaring  in  their  glory. 

Like  Bacchants  wild  of  ancient  story. 

And  making  murgeons  to  the  flame. 

As  t^  were  playmate  of  their  game. 

Full  well,  I  trow,  could  modem  stage 

Such  acting  for  the  nonce  engage, 

A  crowded  audience  every  night 

Would  press  to  see  the  jovial  sight ; 

And  this,  from  cost  and  squeezing  free, 

November's  nightly  travellers  see. 

Through  village,  lane,  or  hamlet  going, 
The  light  from  cottage  window  showing 
Its*  inmates  at  their  evening  fare. 
By  rousing  fire,  and  earthenware— 
And  pewter  trenches  on  the  shelf,— 
Harmless  display  of  worldly  pelf ! — 
Is  transient  vision  to  the  eye 
Of  hasty  traveller  passing  by ; 
Yet  much  of  pleasing  import  tells. 
And  cherish'd  in  the  fancy  dwells, 
Where  simple  innocence  and  mirth 
Encircle  still  the  cottage  hearth. 
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Across  the  load  a  fierj  glare 
Doth  blacksmith's  open  forge  declare. 
Where  furnace  blast,  and  measured  din 
Of  hammers  twain,  and  all  within,— 
The  brawny  mates  their  labour  plying, 
From  heated  bar  the  red  sparks  flying, 
And  idle  neighbours  standing  by 
With  open- mouth  and  dazzled  eye. 
The  rough  and  sooty  walls  with  store 
Of  chains  and  horseshoes  studded  o'er,^ 
An  armory  of  sullied  sheen, —    ' 
All  momently  are  heard  and  seen. 
Nor  does  he  often  fail  to  meet, 
In  market  town's  dark  narrow  street 
(E'en  when  the  night  on  pitchy  wings 
The  sober  hour  of  bed-time  brings,) 
Amusement.    From  the  alehouse  door. 
Having  full  bravely  paid  his  score. 
Issues  the  tipsy  arlizan, 
With  tipsier  brother  of  the  can. 
And  oft  to  wile  him  homeward  tries 
With  coaxing  words,  so  wondrous  wise ! 
The  dame  demure,  from  visit  late, 
Her  lantern  borne  before  in  state 
By  sloven  footboy,  paces  slow, 
With  patten 'd  feet  and  hooded  brow. 
Where  the  seam'd  window-board  betrays 
Interior  light,  full  closely  lays 
The  eavesdropper  his  curious  ear. 
Some  neighbour's  fireside  talk  to  hear ; 
While,  from  an  upper  casement  bending, 
A  household  maid,  belike,  is  sending 
From  jug  or  ewer  a  slopy  shower. 
That  makes  him  homeward  fleetly  scour. 
From  lower  rooms  few  gleams  are  sent. 
From  blazing  hearth,  through  chink  or  rent ; 
But  from  the  loftier  chambers  peer, 
(Where  damsels  doff  their  gentle  geer. 
For  rest  preparing,)  tapers  bright. 
Which  give  a  momentary  sight 
Of  some  fair  form  wiih  visage  glowing, 
With  loosen'd  braids  and  tresses  flowing, 
Who,  busied,  by  the  mirror  stands. 
With  bending  head  and  upraised  hands. 
Whose  moving  shadow  strangely  falls 
With  size  enlarged  on  roof  and  walls. 
Ah !  lovely  are  the  things,  I  ween, 
By  arrowy  speed's  light  glam'rie  seen  ! 
Fancy,  so  touch'd,  will  long  retain 
That  quickly  seen,  nor  seen  again. 
But  now  he  spies  the  flaring  door 
Of  bridled  Swan  or  gilded  Boar^ 
At  which  the  bowing  waiter  stands 
To  know  th'  alighting  guest's  commands. 
A  place  of  bustle,  dirt,  and  din. 
Cursing  without,  scolding  within ; 
Of  narrow  means  and  ample  boast. 
The  traveller's  stated  halting  post. 
Where  trunks  are  missing  or  deranged. 
And  parcels  lost  and  horses  changed. 

Yet  this  short  scene  of  noisy  coil 
But  serves  our  traveller  as  a  foil. 
Enhancing  what  succeeds,  and  lending 
A  charm  to  pensive  quiet,  sending 
To  home  and  friends,  left  far  behind. 
The  kindliest  musings  of  his  mind ; 


Or,  should  they  stray  to  thoughts  of  paip, 
A  dimness  o'er  the  haggard  train, 
A  mood  and  hour  like  this  will  throw. 
As  vex'd  and  burden'd  spirits  know. 
Night,  loneliness,  and  motion  are 
Agents  of  power  to  distance  care ; 
To  distance,  not  discard ;  for  then. 
Withdrawn  from  busy  haunts  of  men. 
Necessity  to  act  suspended. 
The  present,  past,  and  future  blended. 
Like  figures  of  a  mazy  dance, 
Weave  round  the  soul  a  dreamy  trance. 
Till  jolting  stone,  or  turnpike  gate 
Arouse  him  from  the  soothing  state. 

And  when  the  midnight  hour  is  past, 
If  through  the  night  his  journey  last. 
When  still  and  lonely  is  the  road. 
Nor  living  creature  moves  abroad, 
Then  most  of  ail,  like  fabled  wizard. 
Night  sliiy  dons  her  cloak  and  vizard. 
His  eyes  at  every  comer  greeting. 
With  some  new  slight  of  dexterous  cheating. 
And  cunningly  his  sight  betray?, 
E'en  with  his  own  lamps'  partial  rays. 

The  road,  that  in  fair  simple  day 
Through  pasture  land  or  corn-fields  lay, 
A  broken  hedge-row's  ragged  screen 
Skirting  its  weedy  margin  green,— 
With  houghs  projecting,  interlaced 
With  thorn  and  brier,  distinctly  traced 
On  the  deep  shadows  at  their  back. 
That  deeper  sink  to  pitchy  black, 
Appearing  oft  to  fency's  eye. 
Like  woven  boughs  of  tapestrie,— 
Seems  now  to  wmd  through  tangled  wood, 
Or  forest  wild,  where  Robin  Hood, 
With  all  his  outlaws,  stout  and  bold. 
In  olden  days  his  reign  might  hold. 
Where  vagrant  school-boy  fears  to  roam, 
The  gipsy's  haunt,  the  woodman's  home. 
Yea,  roofless  barn,  and  ruin'd  wall. 
As  passing  lights  upon  them  fall, 
When  favour'd  by  surrounding  gloom, 
The  castle's  ruin'd  state  assume. 

The  steamy  vapour  that  proceeds 
From  moisten 'd  hide  of  weary  steeds, 
And  high  on  either  hand  doth  rise, 
Like  clouds,  storm-drifted,  past  him  Ales ; 
While  liquid  mire,  by  their  hoofd  feet 
Cast  up,  adds  magic  to  the  cheat. 
Glancing  presumptuously  before  him. 
Like  yellow  diamonds  of  Cairngorum. 

How  many  are  the  subtle  ways. 
By  which  sly  night  the  eye  betrays. 
When  in  her  wild  fantastic  mood. 
By  lone  and  wakeful  traveller  wooed .' 
Shall  I  proceed  ?  O  no !  for  now 
Upon  the  black  horizon's  brow 
Appears  a  line  of  tawny  lights 
Thy  reign  is  ended,  witching  night ! 
And  soon  thy  place  a  wizard  elf, 
(But  only  second  to  thyself 
In  glam'rie's  art)  will  quickly  take, 
Spreading  o'er  meadow,  vale,  and  brake. 
Her  misty  shroud  of  pea  rly  white  ^— 
A  modest,  though  deceitful  wight. 
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Who  in  a  softer,  gentler  way, 
'Will  with  the  wakeful  fancy  play, 
When  knolls  of  woods,  their  bases  losing. 
Are  islands  on  a  lake  reposing. 
And  streeted  town,  of  high  pretence, 
As  rolls  away  the  vapour  dense, 
With  all  its  wavy,  curling  billows. 
Is  but  a  row  of  pollard  willows. — 
O  no !  my  traveller,  still  and  lone, 
A  far,  fatiguing  way  bath  gone ; 
His  eyes  are  dim,  he  stoops  his  crest, 
And  folds  bis  arms,  and  goes  to  rest 
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Sir  Maukioe  was  a  wealthy  lord. 

He  lived  in  the  north  countrie. 
Well  would  he  cope  with  foeman's  sword. 

Or  the  glance  of  a  lady's  eye. 

Now  all  his  armed,  vassals  wait, 

A  stanch  and  burly  band. 
Before  his  stately  castle's  gate. 

Bound  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Above  the  spearmen's  lengthen'd  file. 

Are  figured  ensigns  flying ; 
Stroked  by  their  keeper's  hand  the  while, 

Are  hamess'd  chargers  neighing. 

And  looks  of  wo,  and  looks  of  cheer. 

And  looks  the  two  between. 
On  many  a  warlike  face  appear, 

Where  tears  have  lately  been. 

For  all  they  love  is  left  behind ; 

Hope  beckons  them  before : 
Their  parting  sails  spread  to  the  wind. 

Blown  from  their  native  shore. 

Then  through  the  crowded  portal  pass'd 

Six  goodly  knights  and  tall ; 
Sir  Maurice  himself,  who  came  the  last. 

Was  goodliest  of  them  all. 

And  proudly  roved  with  hasty  eye 

O'er  all  the  warlike  train  ; — 
**  Save  ye,  brave  comrades  !  prosperously. 

Heaven  send  us  o'er  the  main ! 

«  But  see  I  right  ?  an  armed  band 

From  Moorham's  lordless  hall ; 
And  he  who  bears  the  high  command. 

Its  ancient  seneschal ! 

"  Return ;  your  stately  keep  defend  { 

Defend  your  lady's  bower. 
Lest  rude  and  lawless  hands  should  rend 

That  lone  and  lovely  flower." — 

"  God  will  defend  our  lady  dear. 

And  we  will  cross  the  sea. 
From  slavery's  chain,  his  lot  severe. 

Our  noble  lord  to  free." — 

**  Nay,  nay !  some  wandering  minstrers  tongue. 
Hath  framed  a  story  vain  % 
.  Thy  lord,  his  liegemen  brave  among, 
Near  Acre's  wall  was  skin.**— 


**  Nay,  good  my  lord  !  for  had  his  life 

Been  lost  on  battle-ground. 
When  ceased  that  fell  and  fatal  strife, 

His  body  had  been  found. 

**  No  faith  to  such  delusions  give  f 

His  mortal  term  is  past." — 
"  Not  so !  not  so  !  he  is  alive. 

And  will  be  found  at  last !" 

These  latter  words  right  eagerly 
From  a  slender  stripling  broke, 

Who  stood  the  ancient  warrior  by. 
And  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

Sir  Maurice  started  at  the  sound. 

And  all  from  top  to  toe 
The  stripling  scann'd,  who  to  the  ground 

His  blushing  face  bent  low. 

"  Is  this  thy  kinsman,  seneschal  ? 

Thine  own  or  thy  sister's  son  ?    • 
A  gentler  page,  in  tent  or  hall, 

Mine  eyes  ne'er  look'd  upon. — 

**  To  thine  own  home  return,  fair  youth. 

To  thine  own  home  return ; 
Give  ear  to  likely,  sober  truth. 

Nor  prudent  counsel  spurn. 

«*  War  suits  thee  not,  if  boy  thou  art  j 

And  if  a  sweeter  name 
Befit  thee,  do  not  lightly  part 

With  maiden's  honour'd  fame." 

He  turn'd  him  from  his  liegemen  all. 
Who  round  their  chieftain  press'd } 

His  very  shadow  on  the  wall 
His  troubled  mind  express'd. 

As  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  fast 

He  paced  to  and  fro, 
His  plumy  crest  now  upward  cast 

In  air,  now  drooping  low. 

Sometimes  like  one  in  frantic  mood. 
Short  words  of  sound  he  utter'd. 

And  sometimes,  stopping  short,  he  stood. 
As  to  himself  he  mutter'd. 

<<  A  daughter's  love,  a  maiden's  pride ! 

And  may  they  not  agree  ? 
Could  man  desire  a  lovelier  bride, 

A  truer  friend  than  she  ? 

"  Down,  cursed  thought !  a  boy*s  garb 

Betrays  not  wanton  will. 
Yet,  sharper  than  an  arrow's  barb. 

That  fear  might  haunt  me  still." 

He  mutter'd  long,  then  to  the  gate. 
Return 'd  and  look'd  around. 

But  the  seneschal  and  his  stripling  mate 
Were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

With  outward  cheer  and  inward  smart, 

In  warlike  fair  array, 
Did  Maurice  with  his  bands  depart. 

And  shoreward  bent  his  way. 

Their  stately  ship  rode  near  the  port. 

The  warriors  to  receive  j 
And  there,  with  blessings  kind,  but  lAioft, 

Did  friends  of  friends  take  leav«. 
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And  toon  they  saw  the  crowded  strand 

Wear  dimly  from  their  view ; 
And  soon  they  saw  the  distant  land, 

A  line  of  hazy  blue. 

The  white-sail*d  ship  with  faTOuring  bi«eie, 

In  all  her  gallant  pride, 
Moved  like  the  mistress  of  the  teas, 

That  rippled  far  and  wide. 

Sometimes  with  steady  course  she  went. 
O'er  wave  and  surge  careering ; 

Sometimes  with  sidelong  mast  she  bent. 
Her  wings  the  sea-foam  sheering. 

Sometimes,  with  poles  and  rigging  bare. 

She  scudded  before  the  blast ; 
Bat  safely  by  the  Syrian  shore,  ^ 

Her  anchor  dropt  at  last. 

What  martial  hononrs  Maurice  won, 
Join'd  with  the  brave  and  great. 

From  the  fierce,  faithless  Saracen, 
I  may  not  here  relate. 

With  boldest  band  on  bridge  or  moat, 

With  champion  on  the  plain, 
P  th'  breach  with  clustering  foes  he  fought. 

Choked  up  with  grisly  slain. 

Most  valiant  by  the  valiant  styled. 
Their  praise  his  deeds  proclaim'd, 

And  oft  his  liegemen  proudly  smiled 
To  hear  their  leader  named. 

Bat  fate  will  quell  the  hero's  strength. 

And  dim  the  loftiest  brow ; 
And  this,  our  noble  chief,  at  length 

Was  in  the  dust  laid  low. 

He  lay  the  heaps  of  dead  beneath. 

As  sunk  life*s  flickering  flame, 
And  thought  it  was  the  trace  of  death. 

That  o'er  his  senses  came. 

And  when  again  day's  blessed  light 

Did  on  hb  vision  fall, 
There  stood  by  his  side, — a  wondrous  sight ! 

The  ancient  seneschal. 

He  strove,  but  could  not  utter  word, 

JUs  misty  senses  fled ; 
Again  he  woke,  and  Moorham's  lord 

Was  bending  o'er  his  bed. 

A  third  time  sank  he,  as  if  dead. 

And  then,  his  eyelids  raising, 
He  saw  a  chief  with  turban'd  head. 

Intently  on  him  gazing. 

**  The  prophet's  zealous  servant  I ; 

His  battles  I've  fought  and  won  i 
Christians  I  scorn,  their  creeds  deny, 

But  honour  Mary's  Son. 

"  And  I  have  wedded  an  English  dame. 

And  set  her  parent  free ; 
And  none,  who  wears  an  English  name. 

Shall  e'er  be  thrall'd  by  me. 

"  For  her  dear  sake  I  can  endur* 
All  wrong,  all  hatred  smother  i 

Whate'er  I  feel,  thou  art  secure, 
As  though  thou  wert  my  brother."— 


^  And  thou  hast  wedded  an  English  dame  !'* 

Sir  Maurice  said  no  more. 
For  o'er  his  heart  soft  weakness  came. 

He  sigh'd  and  wept  full  sore. 

And  many  a  dreary  day  and  night 
With  the  Moslem  chief  stay'd  he. 

But  ne'er  could  catch,  to  bless  his  sight. 
One  glimpse  of  the  fair  lady. 

Oft  gazed  he  on  her  lattice  high 

As  he  paced  the  court  t>elow. 
And  turn'd  his  listening  ear  to  try 

If  word  or  accent  low 

Might  haply  reach  him  there ;  and  oft 

Traversed  the  garden  green. 
Wotting  her  footsteps  small  and  soft 

Might  on  the  turf  be  seen. 

And  oft  to  Moorham's  lord  he  gave 

His  listening  ear,  who  told. 
How  he  became  a  wretched  slave 

Within  that  Syrian  hold ; 

What  time  from  liegemen  parted  far,     * 

Upon  the  battle  fieW, 
By  stern  and  adverse  fate  of  war 

He  was  obliged  to  yield : 

And  how  his  daughter  did  by  stealth 

So  boldly  cross  the  sea 
With  secret  store  of  gatber'd  wealth. 

To  set  her  father  free : 

And  how  into  the  foeman's  hands 

She  and  her  people  fell ; 
And  how  (herself  in  captive  bands) 

She  sought  him  in  his  cell ; 

And  but  a  captive  boy  appear'd. 

Till  grief  her  sex  betray 'd. 
And  the  fieice  Saracen,  so  fear'd ! 

Spoke  gently  to  the  maid : 

How  for  her  plighted  hand  sued  he. 

And  solemn  promise  gave, 
Her  noble  father  should  be  free 

With  every  Christian  slave ; 

(For  many  there,  in  bondage  kept. 

Felt  the  stern  rule  of  vice ;) 
How,  long  she  ponder'd,  sorely  wept. 

Then  paid  the  fearful  price. — 

A  tale  which  made  his  bosom  thrill, 

His  faded  eyes  to  weep  j 
He,  waking,  thought  upon  it  still. 

And  saw  it  in  bis  sleep.v 

But  harness  rings,  and  the  trumpet's  brar 

Again  to  battle  calls ; 
And  Christian  powers,  in  grand  array. 

Are  near  those  Moslem  walls. 

Sir  Maurice  beard;  untoward  fate ! 

Sad  to  be  thought  upon : 
But  the  castle's  lord  unlock'd  its  gate. 

And  bade  his  guest  be  gone. 

**  Fight  thou  for  faith  by  thee  adored 

By  tliee  so  well  main  tain 'd ! 
But  never  may  this  trusty  sword 

With  blood  of  thine  be  stain'd !"— 
L 
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,  Sir  Maurice  took  him  by  the  hand, 
«  G»h1  Mess  Ihfe,  tfo," — he  crio«l ; 
Then  to  the  neaicst  Christian  Land 
With  mirjgkJ  feelings  liied. 

The  battle  join'd,  with  dauntless  pride 

'Gainst  foemen,  foemen  str>od  ; 
And  soon  the  fatal  field  was  dyed 

With  many  a  braVe  man*s  blood. 

At  length  gave  way  the  Moslem  force ; 

Their  valiant  chief  was  slain ; 
Maurice  protected  his  lifeless  corse, 

And  bore  it  from  the  plain. 

There's  mourning  in  the  Moslem  halls, 

A  dull  and  dismal  sound: 
The  lady  left  its  'leagurr'd  walls. 

And  safe  protection  found. 

When  months  were  past,  the  widow'd  dame 

Look'd  calm  and  cheerfully  ; 
Then  Maurice  to  her  presence  came, 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

What  words  of  penitence  or  suit 

He  utter'd,  pass  we  by  ; 
The  lady  wept,  awhile  was  mute, 

Then  gave  this  firm  reply : 

"  That  thou  didst  doubt  my  maiden  pride 
(A  thought  that  rose  and  vanish'd 

So  fleetingly)  I  will  not  chide ; 
*Tis  from  remembrance  banish'd. 

"  But  thy  fair  fame,  eam'd  by  thy  sword, 

Still  spotless  shall  it  be  : 
I  was  the  bride  of  a  Moslem  lord. 

And  will  never  be  bride  to  thee." 

So  firm,  though  gentle,  was  her  look, 

Hope  i'  the  instant  fled : 
A  solemn,  dear  farewell  he  took. 

And  from  her  presence  sped. 

And  she  a  plighted  nun  became, 

God  serving  day  and  night; 
And  he  of  blest  Jerusalem 

A  brave  and  zealous  knight 

But  that  their  lot  was  one  of  wo,  • 

Wot  ye,  because  of  this 
Their  seperate  single  state  ?  if  so. 

In  sooth  ye  judge  amiss. 

She  tends  the  helpless  stranger's  bed. 

For  alms  her  wealth  is  stored  ; 
On  her  meek  worth  God's  grace  is  shed, 

Man's  grateful  blessings  pour'd. 

He  still  in  warlike  mail  doth  stalk, 

In  arms  his  prowess  prove ; 
And  oft  of  siege  or  battle  talk. 

And  sometimes  of  his  love. 

She  was  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 

The  gentlest  of  the  kind ; 
Search  ye  the  wide  world  everywhere, 

Her  like  ye  shall  not  find. 

She  was  the  fairest,  is  the  best. 
Too  good  for  a  monarch's  bride"; 

I  would  not  give  her  in  her  nun's  coif  dress'd 
For  all  her  sex  beside. 


ADDRKSS  TO  A  STEAM-VESSEL. 

Freighted  witli  passengers  of  ever}*  sort, 
A  motley  throng,  thou  lea  vest  the  busy  port 
Thy  long  and  ample  deck,  where  scatter'd  lie 
Baskets,  and  cloaks,  and  shawls  of  scarlet  dy«; 
Where  dogs  and-  children  through  the  crowd  ut 

straying, 
And,  on  his  bench  apart,  the  fiddler  playing, 
While  matron  dames  to  trcssell'd  seats  repair,— 
Seems,  on  the  glenniy  waves  a  floating  f<iir. 
Its  dark  form  on  the  sky's  pale  azure  cast, 
Towers  from  this  clustering  group  thy  pillar'd  nuiC 
The  dense  smoke  issuing  from  its  narrow  vent 
Is  to  the  air  in  curly  volumes  sent, 
Which,  coiling  and  uncoiling  on  the  wind. 
Trails  like  a  writhing  serpent  far  behind. 
Beneath,  as  each  merged  wheel  its  motion  plief, 
On  either  side  the  white-churn 'd  waters  rise, 
And,  newly  parted  from  the  noisy  fray, 
Track  with  light  ridgy  foam  thy  recent  way, 
Then  far  diverged,  in  many  a  welted  line 
Of  lustre,  on  the  distint  surface  shine. 

Thou  hold 'at  thy  course  in  independent  pride; 
No  leave  ask'st  thou  of  either  wind  or  tide. 
To  whate'er  point  the  breeze,  inconstant,  veer, 
Still  doth  thy  careless  helmsman  onward  steer; 
As  if  the  stroke  of  some  magician'*  wand 
Had  lent  thee  power  the  ocean  to  command. 
W^hat  is  this  power  which  thus  within  thee  lurkl, 
And,  all  unseen,  like  a  mask'd  giant  works  ? 
E'en  that  which  gentle  dames,  at  morning's  tet, 
From  silver  urn  ascending,  daily  see 
With  tressy  wreathings  pl-ying  in  the  aii^ 
Like  the  loosed  ringlets  of  a  lady's  hair ; 
Or  rising  from  th'  enamel  I'd  cup  beneath, 
With  the  Soft  fragrance  of  an  infant's  breath: 
That  whith  within  the  peasant's  humble  cot 
Comes  from  th'  uncover'd  mouth  of  savoury  pot, 
As  his  kind  mate  prepares  his  noonday  fare. 
Which  cur,  and  cat,  and  rosy  urchins  share: 
That  which,  all  silver'd  with  the  moon's  palebein, 
Precedes  the  mighty  Geyser's  upcast  stream. 
What  time,  with  Irellowing  din  exploded  forth, 
It  decks  the  midnight  of  the  frezen  north, 
Whilst  travellers  from  their  skin-spread  coucbei 

rise 
To  gaze  upon  the  sight  with  wondering  eyes. 

Thou  hast  to  those  "  in  populous  city  pent," 
Glimpses  of  wild  and  beauteous  nature  lent ; 
A  bright  remembrance  ne'er  to  be  destroy'd. 
Which  proves  to  them  a  treasure,  long  enjoy'd. 
And  for  this  scope  to  beings  erst  confined, 
I  fain  would  hail  thee  with  a  grateful  mind. 
They  who  had  naught  of  verdant  freshness  seen 
But  suburb  orchards  choked  witheolworts  greeo, 
Now,  seated  at  their  ease  may  glide  along, 
Lochlomond's  fair  and  fairy  isles  among ; 
Where  bushy  promontoiies  fondly  peep 
At  their  own  beauty  in  the  nether  deep. 
O'er  drooping  birch  and  berried  row'n  that  live 
Their  vagrant  branches  in  the  glassy  wave ; 
They,  who  on  higher  objects  scarce  have  counted 
Than  church's  spire  with  gilded  vane  sunnounttd, 
May  view,  within  their  near,  distinctive  keo, 
The  rocky  summits  of  the  lofty  Ben ; 
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Or  lee  his  purpled  shoulders  darkly  lower 
Through  the  din  drapery  of  a  summer  shower. 
Where,  spread  in    broad  and    fair  expanse,  the 

Clyde 
Bflngles  his  waters  with  the  briny  tide, 
Along  the  lesser  Cumra's  rocky  shore. 
With  moss  and  crusted  lichens  flecker'd  o'er. 
E'en  he,  who  hath  but  warr*d  with  thieving  cat. 
Or  from  his  cupboard  chased  a  hungry  rat. 
The  city  cobbler, — scares  the  wild  seamew 
In  its  mid-flight  with  loud  and  shrill  halloo ; 
Or  Taliantly  with  fearful  threatening  shakes 
His  lank  and  greasy  head  at  Kitty  wakes,* 
The  eyes  that  hath  no  fairer  outline  seen 
Than  chimney 'd  walls  with  slated  roofs  between. 
Which  hard  and  harshly  edge  the  smoky  sky. 
May  Aron's  softly-Tision*d  peaks  descry, 
Cooping  with  graceful  state  her  steepy  sides, 
O'er  which  the  cloud's  broad  shadow  swiftly  glides, 
And  interlacing  slopes  that  gently  merge 
Into  the  pearly  mist  of  ocean *s  verge. 
Eyes  which  admired  that  work  of  sordid  skill. 
The  storied  structure  of  a  cotton  mill. 
May,  wondering,  now  behold  the  unnumber'd  host 
Of  marshaird  pillars  on  fair  Ireland's  coast. 
Phalanx  on  phalanx  ranged  with  sidelong  bend, 
Or  broken  ranks  that  to  the  main  descend. 
Like  Pharaoh's  army,  on  the  Red  Sea  shore, 
Which  deep  and  deeper  went  to  rise  no  more. 
Yet  ne'ertheless,  whate'er  we  owe  to  thee. 
Rover  at  will  on  river,  lake,  and  sea. 
As  profit's  bait  or  pleasure's  lure  engage. 
Thou  offspring  of  that  philosophic  sage. 
Watt,  who  in  heraldry  of  science  ranks. 
With  those  to  whom  men  owe  higli  meed  of  thanks. 
And  shall  not  be  forgotten,  e'en  when  fame 
Graves  on  her  annals  Davy's  splendid  name  !— 
Dearer  to  fancy,  to  the  eye  more  fair, 
Are  the  light  skiffs,  that  to  the  breezy  air 
Unfnrl  their  swelling  sails  of  snowy  hue 
Upon  the  moving  lap  of  ocean  blue : 
As  the  proud  swan  on  summer  lake  displays. 
With  plumage  brightening  in  the  morning  rays, 
Her  fair  pavilion  of  erected  wings, — 
They  change,  and  veer,  and  turn  like  living  things. 

So  hu]y  rigg'd,  with  shrouding,  sails  and  mast, 
To  brave  with  manly  skill  the  winter  blast 
Of  every  clime, — in  vessels  rigg'd  like  these 
Did  great  Columbus  cross  the  western  seas. 
And  to  the  stinted  thoughts  of  man  reveal'd 
What  yet  the  course  of  ages  had  conceal'd. 
In  such  as  these,  on  high  adventure  bent 
Round  the  vast  world  Magellan's  comrades  went 
To  such  as  these  are  hardy  seamen  found 
As  with  the  ties  of  kindred  feeling  bound, 
Boasung,  as  cans  of  cheering  grog  they  sip. 
The  varied  fortunes  of  "  our  gallant  ship." 
The  offspring  these  of  bold  sagacious  man 
Ere  yet  the  reign  of  letter'd  lore  began. 

In  very  truth,  compared  to  these  thou  art 
A  daily  labourer,  a  mechanic  swart. 
In  working  weeds  array 'd  of  homely  gray, 
Opposed  to  gentle  nymph  or  lady  gay. 


To  whose  free  robes  the  graceful  right  is  given 
To  play  and  dally  with  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Beholding  thet- ,  the  great  of  other  days 
And  modern  men  with  all  their  alter'd  waj'S, 
Across  my  mind  with  hasty  transit  gleam. 
Like  fleeting  shadows  of  a  feverish  dream : 
Fitful  I  gaze  with  adverse  humours  teased. 
Half  sad,  half  proud,  half  angry,  and  half  pleased. 


*  The  common  or  vulgar  name  of  a  water-bird  frequent- 
io^that 
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GmxD  of  Heaven  !  who  hast,  in  days  gone  by. 
Moved  every  heart,  delighted  every  eye. 
While  age  and  youth,  of  high  and  low  degree. 
In  sympathy  were  join'd,  beholding  thee. 
As  in  the  drama's  ever  chnnging  scene 
Thou  heldstthy  splendii  state,  our  traric  queen  ! 
No  barriers  there  thy  fair  domain  confined. 
Thy  sovereign  sway  was  o'er  the  human  mind ; 
And,  in  the  triumph  of  that  witching  hour, 
Thy  lofty  bearing  well  became  thy  power. 

Th'  impission'd  changes  of  thy  beauteous  face. 
Thy  stately  form  and  high  imperial  grace ; 
Thine  arms  impetuous  tost,  thy  robe's  wide  flow. 
And  the  dark  tempest  gather'd  on  thy  brow, 
W^hat  time  thy  flashing  eye  and  lip  of  scorn 
Down  to  the  dust  thy  mimic  foes  have  borne  ; 
Remorseful  musings,  sunk  to  deep  dejection. 
The  fix'd  and  yearning  looks  of  strong  affection  ; 
The  action'd  turmoil  of  a  bosom  rending. 
When  pity,  love,  and  honour  are  contending  j— 
Who  have  beheld  all  this,  right  well  I  ween  I 
A  lovely,  grand,  and  wondrous  sight  have  seen. 

Thy  varied  accents,  rapid,  fitful,  slow. 
Loud  rage,  and  fear's  snatch'd  whisper,  quick  and 

low, 
The  burst  of  stifled  love,  the  wail  of  grief, 
And  tones  of  high  command,  full,  solemn,  brief; 
The  change  of  voice  and  emphasis  that  threw 
Light  on  obscurity,  and  brought  to  view 
Distinctions  nice,  when  grave  or  comic  mood, 
Or  mingled  humours,  terse  and  new,  elude 
Common  perception,  as  earth's  smallest  things 
To  size  and  form  the  vesting  hoarfrost  brings. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  some  secret  voice,  to  clear 
The  ravell'd  meaning,  whisper'd  in  thine  ear, 
And  thou  had'st  even  wi;h  him  communion  kept. 
Who  hath  so  long  in  Stratford's  chancel  slept,    • 
Whose  lines,  where  Nature's  brightest  traces  shine. 
Alone  were  worthy  deem'd  of  powers  like  thine ; 
They,  who  have  heard  all  this,  have  proved  full 

well 
Of  soul-exciting  sound  the  mightiest  spell. 

But  though  time's  lengthen 'd  shadows  o'er  thee 
glide. 
And  pomp  of  regal  state  is  cast  aside. 
Think  not  the  glory  of  thy  course  is  spent ; 
There's  moonlight  radiance  to  thy  evening  lent. 
Which  from  the  mental  world  can  never  fade. 
Till  all  who've  seen  thee  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Thy  graceful  form  still  moves  in  nightly  dreams, 
And  what  thou  wert  to  the  wrapt  sleeper  seems  t  • 
While  feverish  fancy  oft  doth  fondly  trace 
Within  her  curtain'd  couch  thy  woodrous  face. 
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Yea ;  and  to  many  a  wight,  bereft  aod  lone, 
In  musing  hours,  though  all  to  thee  unknown. 
Soothing  his  earthly  couue  of  good  and  ill. 
With  all  thy  potent  chnrm  thou  actest  still. 
And  now  in  crowded  room  or  rich  saloon, 
Thy  stately  presence  recognised,  how  soon 
The  glance  of  many  an  eye  is  on  thee  cast, 
In  grateful  memory  of  pleasures  past ! 
Pleased  to  behold  thee  with  becoming  grace 
Take,  as  befits  thee  well,  an  honour*d  place 
(Where,  blest  by  many  a  heart,  long  mayst  thou 

stand) 
Amongst  the  virtuous  matrons  of  the  land. 


A  VOLUNTEER  SONG. 

Ye,  who  Britain's  soldiers  be. 
Freemen,  children  of  the  free. 
Who  freely  come  at  danger's  call 
From  shop  and  palace,  cot  and  hall. 
And  brace  ye  bravely  up  in  warlike  geer 
For  all  that  ye  bold  dear ! 

Blest  in  your  hands  be  sword  and  spear  ! 
There  is  no  banded  Briton  here 
On  whom  some  fond  mate  hath  not  smiled, 
Or  bung  in  love  some  lisping  child ; 
Or  aged  parent,  grasping  his  last  stay 
With  Jocks  of  honourM  gray. 

Soch  men  behold  with  steady  pride 
The  threaten^  tempest  gathering  wide. 
And  list,  with  onward  foi*ms  inclined. 
To  sound  of  foemen  on  the  wind. 
And  bravely  act,  mid  the  wild  battle's  roar, 
In  scenes  untried  before. 

Let  veterans  boast,  as  well  they  may. 
Nerves  steel'd  in  many  a  bloody  day  j 
The  generous  heart,  who  takes  his  stand 
Upon  his  free  and  native  land, 
Doth  with  the  first  sound  of  the  hostile  drum 
A  fearless  man  become. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore  ! 
If  fell  or  gentle,  false  or  true. 
Let  those  inquire  who  wish  to  sue: 
Nor  fiend  nor  hero  from  a  foreign  strand 
Shall  lord  it  in  our  land. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
An  adverse  wind  or  breezeless  main, 
Lock'd  in  their  ports  our  tars  detain. 
To  waste  their  wistful  spirits,  vainly  ketB, 
Klie  here  ye  had  not  been. 


Yet,  nevertheless,  in  strong  array. 

Prepare  ye  for  a  well-fought  day. 

Let  banners  wave,  and  trumpets  sound, 

And  closing  cohorts  darken  round. 

And  the  fierce  onset  raise  its  mingled  roar. 

New  sound  on  England's  shore  * 

Freemen,  children  of  the  free. 

Are  brave  alike  on  land  or  sea  ;* 

And  every  rood  of  British  ground. 

On  which  a  hostile  glave  is  found. 

Proves  under  their  firm  tread  and  vigorous  siroka, 

A  deck  of  royal  oak. 


TO  A  CHILD. 
Whose  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  cheek. 

And  curly  pate  and  merry  eye. 
And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and  sleek. 

And  soft  and  fair  f  thou  urchin  sly  ! 

What  boots  it  who,  with  sweet  caresses. 
First  call'd  thee  his,  or  squire  or  hind  .'— 

For  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes. 
Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave,  but  cunning. 

As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall. 
Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  roe  running,— 

Tis  infantine  coquetry  all ! 

But  far  afield  thou  hast  not  flown. 

With  mocks  and  threats  h -If  lisp'd,  half  spokea, 
I  feel  thee  pulling  at  m  v  gown. 

Of  right  goodwill  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too, 
A  mimic  warfare  with  me  wagkig. 

To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do. 
Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself, 
And  new-cropt  daisies  are  thy  ti  u asure : 

I'd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf, 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  3ret  for  all  thy  merry  look. 

Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  cuaiog. 
When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 

The  weary  spell  or  l<om-book  thumbing. 

Well;  let  it  be  !  through  weal  and  wo. 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  range ; 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show. 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 

*  It  was  then  frequently  said,  that  our  seamea  aaSd 
our  soldiers. 


ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 


Robot  Blookfisld,  tiit  wb  of  a  tailor  tt 
HoDtBgtoo,  in  Soffblk,  wai  bom  oo  the  3d  of 
Deeember,  1766.  Hit  motbor,  who  wu  the  village 
Khool-mistress,  gave  him  the  only  education  he 
ever  received,  and  placed  him  first,  with  a  farmer 
of  Saptstoo,  as  his  assistant,  and  afterward  with 
George,  the  brother  of  oar  poet,  who  was  a  shoe^ 
maker  in  London.  His  principal  occupation  was 
to  wait  upon  the  journeymen,  in  fetching  their 
dinners,  fce.  {  and,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  he 
read  the  newspaper,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  dic- 
tionary, was  soon  able  to  comprehend  and  admire 
the  speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  of 
the  day.  Hia  next  step  toward  improvement  was  in 
his  attendance  at  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  where, 
be  s«ys,  he  soon  learned  to  accent  **  hard  words  ,'* 
besides  which,  he  also  visited  a  debating  society, 
went  sometimes  to  the  theatre,  and  read  the  His- 
tory of  England,  the  British  Traveller,  and  a  book 
of  geography.  A  perusal  of  some  poetry  in  the 
London  Magazine,  led  tohis  earliest  attempts  in  verse, 
xrhich  he  sent  to  a  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  the 
Milk-maid,  or  the  First  of  May,  and  the  Sailor's 
Return.  Indeed,  says  his  biographer,  in  the  An- 
nual Obituary,  he  had  so  generally  and  diligently 
improved  himself,  that,  although  only  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  his  brother  George  and 
bis  fellow  workmen  began  to  be  instructed  by  his 
conversation. 

In  1784,  anxioas  to  avoid  a  part  in  some  disputes 
which  had  arisen  between  the  journeymen  and 
master  aboemakert,  by  whom  himself  and  his 
brother  wer«  employed,  Robert  returned  to  his 
relatkm  at  Sapiston,  and,  for  two  months,  worked 
at  farming.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Dudbridge,  a  ladies*  sooe- 
roaker,  and  soon  became  expert  at  his  trade.  In 
1790,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  boat-builder, 
and  after  some  years  of  conjugal  poverty,  bir^  a 
room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  at  No.  14  Bell  Alley, 
Coleman  Street  The  master  of  the  house,  it  is 
said,  giving  him  leave  to  work  in  the  light  garret, 
two  pair  of  stairs  higher,  he  not  only  there  carried 
on  his  occnpatioo,  but,  in  the  midst  of  six  or  seven 
other  workmen,  actually  completed  his  Fanner's 
Boy  t  the  parts  of  Autumn  and  Winter  having  been 
campoeed  in  his  head  before  a  line  of  them  was 
committed  to  paper.  When  the  manuscript  was  fit 
for  publication,  l»e  offered  it,  but  in  vain,  to  various 
bookaellert,^  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  who,  in  his  number  for  September,  1823, 
gives  tlie  following  interesting  account  of  the 
al&ir : — ^  He  brought  bis  poem  to  our  ofSet  %  and, 
though  his  UDpoliahcd  appearance,  his  coarse  hand- 
writing, and  wretched  ortbogmphy,  afforded  no 
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prospect  that  his  production  could  be  printed,  yet 
he  found  attention  by  bis  repeated  calls,  and  by  the 
humility  of  his  expectations,  which  were  limited  to 
half-a-dozen  copies  of  the  magazine.  At  length, 
on  his  name  being  announced  when  a  li.emry 
gentleman,  particulurly  conversant  in  rural  economy, 
happened  to  be  present,  the  poem  was  finally  re- 
examined, and  its  general  aspect  excited  the  risi- 
bility of  that  gentleman  in  so  pointed  a  manner, 
that  Bloomfield  was  called  into  the  room,  and  ex- 
horted not  to  waste  hb  time,  and  neglect  his  em- 
ployment, in  making  vain  attempts,  and  particularly 
in  treading  on  the  ground  which  Thomson  had 
sanctified.  His  earnestness  and  confidence,  how- 
ever, led  the  editor  to  advise  him  to  consult  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Capel  Loflft,  of  Trooton,  to  whom 
he  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  On  his 
departure,  the  gentleman  present  warmly  com- 
plimented the  editor  on  the  sound  advice  which 
he  had  given  *  the  poor  fellow ;'  and  it  was  mutu;illy 
conceived  that  an  industrious  man  was  thereby 
likely  to  be  saved  from  a  ruinous  infatuation." 

The  poem  at  length  reached  the  hands  of  Mn 
Capel  Lofi\,  who  sent  it,  with  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations, to  Mr.  Hill,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Monthly  Mirror,  who  negotiated  the  s:ile  of  the 
i  poem  with  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Vernor  and 
Hood.  These  gentlemen  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards  Bloomfield,  by  voluntarily  giving  him 
£200  in  addition  to  the  £50  originally  stipulated 
for,  and  by  securing  to  him  a  moiety  of  the  copy- 
right of  bis  poem,  which,  on  its  appearance,  was 
received  wiih  a  burst  of  wonder  and  applause  from 
all  quarters.  The  most  eminent  critics  and  literati 
of  the  jay  were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  both  the 
author  and  his  poem  ;  and  the  most  polished  circlet 
of  society  were  smitten  with  the  charms  of  rural 
life,  as  depicted  by  the  Farmer's  Boy.  He  also 
leceived  some  substantial  proofs  of  the  estimation 
in  which  be  was  held,  by  presents  from  the  Duke 
of  York  and  other  persons  of  distinction  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  after  having  hid  him  down  to 
Whittlebury  Forest,  of  which  his  grace  was  ranger, 
settled  upon  him  a  gratuity  of  a  shilling  a-day,  and 
subsequently  appointed  him  under-sealer  in  the 
Seal  office.  Subscriptions  were  also  entered  into 
for  his  benefit  at  various  places;  in  addition  to 
which,  he  derived  considerable  emolument  from  the 
sale  of  his  work,  of  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
near  forty  thousand  copies  were  sold. 

His  good  fortune,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him 
as  a  dream,  enabled  him  to  remove  to  a  comfortable 
and  commodious  habitation  in  the  City  iload» 
where,  having  given  up  his  situation  at  the  Seal 
ofBoe,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  be  worked  »t 
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his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  and  also  sold  .£olian 
harps  of  his  own  constmction.  He  continued  to 
employ  his  poetical  powers,  and,  besides  contribu- 
ting several  pieces  to  the  Monthly  Mirror,  published 
three  volumes  of  poems,  in  1802,  1804,  and  1806, 
•  successively.  In  1811,  appeared  his  Danks  of  the 
Wye,  the  result  of  a  tour  made  by  hmi  into  New 
South  Wales,  the  mountain  scenery  of  which 
country  made  a  novel  and  pleasing  impression  upon 
his  mind.  Not  long  afterward,  owing,  as  some 
say,  to  his  engaging  in  the  book  trade,  he  became  a 
bankrupt }  and  about  the  same  time,  suffering  much 
from  the  dropsy,  he  left  London,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Shefford,  in  Bucks,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  It  seems,  that  the  decreasing  sale  of  his 
works,  and  an  indiscriminate  liberality  toward  his 
friends  and  relations,  who  were  poor  and  numerous, 
\  had  materially  diminished  his  finances;  and  this, 
together  with  the  illness  before  mentioned,  preying 
upon  his  mind,  threw  him  into  a  state  which 
threatened  to  terminate  in  mental  aberration.  This 
event  was,  however,  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Shefford,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1823, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a 
widow  and  four  children;  and  had  published, 
shortly  before  his  death,  May  Day  with  the  Muses, 
and  Hazlewood  Hall,  a  Village  Drama,  in  three 
acts. 

The  characteristics  of  the  poem  of  the  Fanner's 
Boy  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  repetition  of  them 
here ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  work  is  justified  by  the  unqualified  eulogy  of 
Parr,  8outhey,Aikin,  Watson,  (Bishop  of  Llandaff,) 


and  all  the  most  eminent  critics  and  poets  of  • 
later  date.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Literary  HoiBt,  has 
taken  a  veiy  masterly  view  of  the  merits  of  tins 
poem,  which  he  considers  not  inferior  to  the  Seasons 
of  Thomson,  from  which  Bloomfield  prot>ahly  took 
tbe  idea  of  the  Farmer's  Boy ;  though  there  is  no 
other  affinity  between  the  two,  than,  as  Mr.  LoSt 
observes,  *^  flowing  numbers,  feeling  piety,  poetic 
imagery  and  animation,  a  taste  for  tbe  picturesque, 
force  of  thought,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  oataial 
and  pathetic."  The  great  difference  between  the 
composition  of  Thomson  and  Bloomfieki  consists 
in  that  of  the  latter  being  exclusively  pcslonl 
throughout ;  and,  indeed,  says  Dr.  Drake,  **  saeh 
are  its  merits^  that  in  true  pastoral  imagefy  aad 
simplicity,  I  do  not  think  any  production  can  be 
put  in  competition  with  it  since  tbe  days  of  Tbeo- 
cratus."  A  Latin  version  of  the  Farmer's  Boy,  by 
Mr.  Clubbe,  was  published  in  1805,  and  it  has  been 
translated,  by  M.  Etienne  AUard,  into  Frendw 
under  the  title  of  le  Valet  du  Fermier.  We  con- 
clude o^r  memoir  of  Bloomfield,  who  appears  t» 
have  blended  with  great  genius,  an  innate  modesty 
and  amiableness  of  character,  with  the  following 
verse,  from  a  very  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory, 
by  Bernard  Barton : 

It  b  not  quaint  and  local  terme 

Besprinkled  o'er  thy  rustic  lay, 
Though  well  such  dialect  confirme 

Its  power  unletier'd  minds  to  sway ; 
But  'tis  not  these  that  most  display 

Thy  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thrall,— 
Words,  phrases,  fashions,  pass  away. 

But  Truth  and  Nature  live  thiooghaU. 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY. 


SPRING. 

ABGUftDENT. 
Invocaiion,  &c.  Seed-time.  Harrowing.  Morning  walks. 
Milking.    The  dairy.    Suffolk  cheese.    Spring  coming 
Ibvth.    Sheep  fond  of  changing.    Lambs  at  play.    The 
batcher,  &c. 

O  COKE,  blest  spirit !  whatsoe'er  thou  art, 
Thou  kindling  warmth  that  hoverest  round  my  heart. 
Sweet  inmate,  hail !  thou  source  of  sterling  joy. 
That  poverty  itself  cannot  destroy. 
Be  thou  my  muse ;  and  faithful  still  to  me. 
Retrace  the  paths  of  wild  obscurity. 
No  deeds  of  arms  my  humble  lines  rehearse ; 
No  Alpine  wonders  thunder  through  my  verse. 
The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill. 
Inspiring  awe,  till  breath  itself  stands  still ; 
Nature's  sublimer  scenes  ne'er  charm'd  mine  eyes, 
Nor  science  led  me  through  the  boundless  skies ; 
From  meaner  objects  far  my  raptures  flow  t 
O  point  these  raptures !  bid  my  bosom  glow ! 
And  lead  my  soul  to  ecstasies  of  praise 
For  a^  the  blessings  of  my  infant  days ! 
Bear  me  through  regions  where  gay  fancy  dwells : 
But  mould  to  trutn's  fair  form  what  memory  tells. 


Live  trifling  incidents,  and  grace  my  tong^ 
That  to  the  humblest  menial  belong  t 
To  him  whose  drudgery  unheededygoes. 
His  joys  unreckon'd,  as  his  cares  or  woes. 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  every  path  are  town. 
And  youthful  minds  have  feelings  of  their  own. 
Quick  springing  sorrows,  transient  as  the  dew. 
Delights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
'Twas  thus  with  Giles :  meek,  fatberlets  and  poor ; 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more ; 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny  his  steps  pursued; 
His  life  was  constant,  cheerful  servitude; 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look. 
The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book  * 
And  as  revolving  seasons  changed  tbe  seene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuous  to  serene. 
Though  every  change  still  varied  his  emptoy. 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 

Where  noble  Grafton  spreads  his  rich  domains 
Round  £nston*s  water'd  vale,  and  sloping  plains. 
Where  woods  and  groves  in  solemn  grandeur  rise. 
Where  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies  i 
The  woodcock  and  the  painted  pheasant  race. 
And  skulking  foxes,  destined  for  the  chase ; 
There  Giles,  untaught  and  unrepining,  stiay'd 
Through  every  copse,  and  grove,  and  winding  glade; 
There  his  first  thoughts  to  nature's  charms  indiss^ 
That  stamps  devotion  on  th'  inquiring  mind. 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY. 
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A  litUe  &nii  bit  generoot  mtfter  tUlM, 

Who  with  peculiar  gnce  his  stmtioii  fiird  % 

By  deeds  of  hospitality  endear'd, 

Serred  from  affectioo,  for  his  worth  revered  t 

A  happy  ofibpring  blest  his  plenteous  board, 

His  fields  were  fruitful,  and  his  bams  well  stored. 

And  fourscore  ewes  he  fed,  a  sturdy  team. 

And  lowing  kine  that  grazed  beside  the  stream. 

Unceasing  industry  he  kept  in  view ; 

And  never  lack'd  a  job  for  Giles  to  do. 

Fled  now  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  north. 
The  spl«>did  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth ; 
Her  universal  green,  and  the  clear  sky. 
Delight  still  more  and  more  the  gazing  eye. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong, 
Shoots  up  the  simple  flower  or  creeps  along 
The  mellow'd  soil ;  imbibing  fairer  hues, 
Or  sweets  from  frequent  showers  and  evening  dews ; 
That  smnmon  from  their  sheds  the  slumbering 

pkMi^is, 
While  health  impregnates  every  breeze  that  blows. 
No  wheels  support  the  diving,  pointed  share ; 
No  groaning  ox  is  doom'd  to  labour  there  { 
No  helpmates  teach  the  docile  steed  his  road } 
(Alike  unknown  the  ploughboy  and  the  goad ;] 
But,  unassisted  through  each  toilsome  day. 
With  smiling  brow  the  ploughman  cleaves  his  way. 
Draws  his  fresh  parallels,  and  widening  still, 
Treads  slow  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill  t 
Stronf  on  the  wing  his  busy  followers  pla^,   [day ; 
Where  writhing  earth  worms  meet  th*  unwelcome 
Till  all  is  changed,  and  hill  and  level  down 
Assume  a  livery  of  sober  brown : 
Again  disturbed,  when  Giles  with  wearying  strides 
From  ridge  to  ridge  the  ponderous  harrow  guides ; 
His  heels  deep  sinking  every  step  he  goes, 
Till  dirt  adhesive  loads  his  clouted  shoes. 
Wekome,  green  headland !  firm  beneath  his  feet; 
Welcome  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat ; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  his  panting  horses  browse 
Their  sheltering  canopy  of  pendent  boughs  % 
Till  rest,  delicious,  chase  each  transient  pain. 
And  iiew-4>om  vigour  dwell  in  every  vein. 
Hour  after  hour,  and  day  to  day  succeeds ; 
Till  every  clod  and  deep-drawn  furrow  spreads 
To  crumbling  mould  {  a  level  surface  clear, 
And  strew 'd  with  com  to  crown  the  rising  year ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  Giles  once  transverse  again. 
In  earth's  moist  bosom  buries  up  the  grain. 
The  woriE  is  done  {  no  more  to  man  is  given  $ 
The  grateful  farmer  trusts  the  rest  to  Heaven. 
Yet  oft  with  anxious  heart  he  looks  around, 
And  marks  the  first  green  blade  that  breaks  the 

ground  t 
In  £uiey  sees  his  trembling  oats  uprun, 
His  tufted  barley  yellow  with  the  sun ; 
Sees  clouds  propitious  shed  their  timely  store. 
And  all  his  harvest  gather'd  round  his  door. 
But  still  unsafe  the  big  swoln  grain  below, 
A  favourite  morsel  with  the  rook  and  crow ; 
From  field  to  field  the  flock  increasing  goes : 
To  level  crops  most  formidable  foes ; 
Their  danger  well  the  wary  plunderers  know, 
And  place  a  watch  on  some  conspicuous  bough ; 
Tet  oft  tbs  skulking  gunner  by  surprise 
Will  scatter  death  amongst  them  as  they  rise. 


These,  hung  in  triumph  round  the  spacious  field. 
At  best  will  but  a  shortlived  terror  yield : 
Nor  guards  of  property ;  (not  penal  law, 
But  harmless  riflemen  of  rags  and  straw ;) 
Familiarized  to  these,  they  boldly  rove. 
Nor  heed  such  sentinels  that  never  move. 
Let  then  your  birds  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth 
In  dying  posture,  and  with  wings  stretch'd  forth 
Shift  them  at  eve  or  mom  from  place  to  place. 
And  death  shall  terrify  the  pilfering  race ; 
In  the  mid  air,  while  circling  round  and  round. 
They  call  their  lifeless  comrades  from  the  ground  $ 
With  quickening  wing,  and  note  of  loud  alarm. 
Warn  the  whole  flock  to  shun  th'  impending  barm. 

This  task  had  Giles,  in  fields  remote  from  home  t 
Oft  has  he  wish'd  the  rosy  mom  to  come : 
Yet  never  famed  was  he  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep  s  his  sleep  was  sound ; 
But  when  at  daybreak  summoned  from  his  bed. 
Light  as  the  laric  that  caroU'd  o'er  his  head.— 
His  sandy  way,  deep  worn  by  hasty  showers, 
O'erarch'd  with  oaks  that  form'd  fantastic  bowers. 
Waving  aloft  their  towering  branches  proud. 
In  borrow 'd  tinges  from  the  eastern  cloud. 
Gave  inspiration,  pure  as  ever  flow'd» 
And  genuine  transport  in  his  bosom  glowM. 
His  own  shrill  matin  join'd  the  various  notes 
Of  nature's  music,  from  a  thousand  throats : 
The  blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet. 
And  echo  answer'd  from  her  close  retreat : 
The  sporting  whitethroat  on  some  twig's  end  home, 
Pour'd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  mom ; 
Stopt  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  blackthorn  bush. 
Where  dewdrops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung. 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  either  grove  to  hide, 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  bis  side ; 
Or  pheasant  boldly  stalk'd/ along  the  road,  ' 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  altemate  glow'd. 

But  groves  no  farther  fenced  the  devious  way, 
A  wide-extended  heath  before  him  lay. 
Where  on  the  grass  the  stagnant  shower  had  run. 
And  shone  a  mirror  to  the  rising  sun. 
Thus  doubly  seen  to  light  a  distant  wood, 
To  give  new  life  to  each  expanding  bud ; 
And  chase  away  the  dewy  footmarks  found, 
Where  prowling  Reynard  trod  his  nightly  round  i 
To  shun  whose  thefts  was  Giles's  evening  care. 
His  feather'd  victims  to  suspend  in  air. 
High  on  the  bough  that  nodded  o'er  his  head, 
And  thus  each  mom  to  strew  the  field  with  dead. 

His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies } 
Another  instantly  its  pku:e  supplies. 
The  clattering  dairy  maid,  immersed  in  steam, 
Singing  and  scmbbing  midst  her  milk  and  cream. 
Bawls  out  **Oo  fetch  the  cows .'" — ho  hears  no  more  %  y 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys  throng  the  door. 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  prepared  $ 
A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 
Straight  to  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes } 
With  well  known  halloo  calls  his  lazy  cows; 
Down  the  rich  pasture  heedlessly  they  graze. 
Or  hear  the  summons  with  an  idle  gaze ; 
For  well  they  know  the  cowyard  yields  no  more 
Its  tempting  fragrance,  nor  its  wintry  store. 
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Reluctance  marks  their  steps,  sedate  and  slow ; 
The  right  of  conquest  all  the  law  they  know : 
The  sUouf;  press  on,  the  weak  by  turns  succeed, 
And  one  superior  always  takes  the  lead  i 
Is  ever  foremost,  wheresoe*er  they  stray  t 
A1]ow*d  precedence,  undisputed  sway: 
With  jealuus  piide  her  station  is  maintain'd. 
For  many  a  broil  that  post  of  honour  gain'd. 
At  hume,  the  yard  affords  a  grateful  scene  j 
For  Spring  makes  e'en  a  miry  cowyard  clean. 
Thence  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  conveyed 
The  rich  manure  that  drenching  Winter  made, 
Which  piled  near  home,  grows  green  with  many  a 
A  pronused  nutriment  for  Autumn's  seed,     [weed, 
Forth  comes  th«>  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles ; 
The  mistress  too,  and  follow'd  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat. 
With  pail  J  bright  scour'd,  and  delicately  sweet. 
"Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray. 
Begins  the  work,  begins  the  simple  lay ; 
The  full  charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams. 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams ; 
And  crouching  Giles,  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree. 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee: 
Whose  hat  with  tatter 'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare. 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade, 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade, 
As  unambitious  too  that  cheerful  aid 
The  mistress  yields  beside  her  rosy  maid: 
With  joy  she  views  her  plenteous,  reeking  store, 
And  bears  a  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door ; 
Her  cows  dismiss*d  the  luscious  mead  to  roam, 
Till  eve  a^nin  recalls  them  loaded  home. 
And  now  the  dairy  claims  her  choicest  care. 
And  half  her  household  find  employment  there: 
Slow  rolls  the  chum,  its  load  of  clogging  cream 
At  once  foregoes  its  quality  and  name ; 
From  knotty  particles  first  floating  wide 
Congealing  butter's  dash'd  from  side  to  side} 
Streams  of  new  milk  through  flowing  coolers  stray. 
And  snow-white  curd  abounds,  and  wholesome 

whey. 
Due  north  tb'  unglazed  windows,  cold  and  clear 
For  warming  sunbeams  are  unwelcome  here. 
Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  busy  hand. 
And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command ; 
A  Gibconite,  that  serves  them  all  by  turns : 
He  drains  the  pump,  from  him  the  fagot  bums  j 
From  him  the  noisy  bogs  demand  their  food } 
While  at  his  heels  run  many  a  chirping  brood, 
Or  down  his  path  in  expectation  stand. 
With  equal  claims  upon  his  strewing  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  mom,  till  each  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o'er,  and  press'd  the  new-made  cheese. 

Unrivall'd  stands  thy  country  cheese,  0  Giles ! 
Whose  very  name  alone  engenders  smiles  j 
Whose  fitme  abroad  by  every  tongue  is  spoke. 
The  well-known  butt  of  many  a  flinty  joke. 
That  past  like  current  coin  the  nation  through: 
And,  ah !  experience  proves  the  satire  true. 
Provision's  grave,  thou  ever  craving  mart, 
Dependant,  huge  metropolis  !  where  art 
Her  poring  thousands  stows  in  breathless  rooms, 
Midst  poisonous  stnokM  and  steams,  and  rattling 


Where  grandeur  revels  in  unbounded  stores ; 
ReNtraint,  a  slighyd  stranger  at  their  doors ! 
Thou,  like  a  whirlpool,  drain'st  the  country 
Till  London  market,  London  price,  resonod 
Through  every  town,  round  every  passing  load. 
And  dairy  produce  thronp  the  eastern  road : 
Delicious  veal,  and  butter,  every  hour. 
From  Essex  lowlands,  and  the  banks  of  Stour: 
And  further  far,  where  numerous  herds  repoee. 
From  Orwell's  brink,  from  Waveuv,  or  Oose. 
Hence  Suffolk  dairy  wives  run  maa  for  cream. 
And  leave  their  milk  with  nothing  but  its  name) 
Its  name  derision  and  reproach  punve. 
And  strangers  tell  of  **  three  times  skimmM  dtj^ 

blue.'» 
To  cheese  converted,  what  can  be  its  boasts 
What,  but  the  common  virtues  of  a  post ! 
If  drought  o'ertake  it  faster  than  the  knife. 
Most  fair  it  bids  for  stubborn  length  of  life. 
And,  like  the  oaken  shelf  whereon  'tis  laid. 
Mocks  the  weak  efforts  of  the  bending  blade  i 
Or  in  the  hog-trough  rests  in  perfect  spite. 
Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite. 
Inglorious  victory !  Ye  Cheshire  meads. 
Or  Severn's  flowery  dales,  where  plenty  treads. 
Was  your  rich  milk  to  suffer  wrongs  like  these, 
Farewell  your  pride !  farewell  renowned  cheese ! 
The  skimmer  dread,  whose  ravages  alone. 
Thus  turn  the  mead's  sweet  nectar  into  stona. 

Neglected  now  the  early  daisy  lies : 
Nor  thou,  pale  primrose,  bloom'st  the  only  priie! 
Advancing  Spring  profusely  spreads  abroad 
Flowers  of  all  hues,  with  sweetest  fragrance  stored ; 
Where'er  she  treads.  Love  gladdens  every  plain. 
Delight  on  tiptoe  bears  her  lucid  train  ) 
Sweet  Hope  with  conscious  brow  t>efore  her  lies. 
Anticipating  wealth  from  summer  sides  $ 
All  nature  feels  her  renovating  sway  % 
The  sheep-fed  pasture,  and  the  meadow  gay. 
And  trees,  and  shrabs,  no  longer  budding  seen. 
Display  the  new-grown  branch  of  lighter  gicen  t 
On  airy  downs  the  idling  shepherd  lies. 
And  sees  to-morrow  in  the  marbled  skies. 
Here  then,  my  soul,  thy  darling  theme  porsve. 
For  every  day  was  Giles  a  shepherd  too. 
Small  was  his  charge  t  no  wilds  had  they  t» 
roams 
But  bright  enclosures  circling  round  their  home. 
No  yellow-blossom'd  furze,  nor  stubborn  tbon. 
The  heath's  rough  produce,  had  their  fleeees  ton  ( 
Yet  ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee. 
Enchanting  spirit,  dear  Variety ! 
O  happy  tenants,  prisoners  of  a  day ! 
Released  to  ease, to  pleasure, and  to  plays 
Indulged  through  every  field  by  turns  to  range, 
And  taste  them  all  in  one  con^ual  change. 
For  though  luxuriant  their  grassy  food, 
Sheep  long  confined  .but  loathe  the  present  goods 
Bleating  around  the  homeward  gate  they  meet. 
And  starve,  and  pine,  with  plenty  at  their  feet 
Loosed  from  the  winding  lane,  a  joyful  thmng. 
Sec,  o'er  yon  pasture,  how  they  pour  along ! 
Giles  roiud  their  boundaries  takes  his  usual  stroDs 
Sees  every  pass  secured,  and  fences  whole  s 
High  fences,  proud  to  charm  the  gaxing  eye. 
Where  many  a  nestling  first  essays  to  ffyi 
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Where  blows  the  woodbine,  faintly  itreakM  with 
And  rests  on  every  bough  its  tender  head ;        [red> 
Roand  the  young  ash  its  twining  branches  meet. 
Or  crown  the  hiwthom  with  its  odours  sweet 

Say,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
Spriug*8  morning  smiles,  and  soul-enlivening  green : 
Say,  did  you  give  the  thrilling  transport  way  ? 
Did  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
LeapM  o*er  your  path  with  auimated  pride. 
Or  gazed  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side  ? 
Ye  who  can  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace. 
At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face  t 
If  spotless  innocence,  and  infant  mirth, 
£xcites  to  praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth. 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favourite  joy. 
Midst  nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 

A  few  begin  a  short  but  vigorous  race. 
And  indolence  abash 'd  soon  flies  the  place ; 
Thus  challenged  forth,  see  thither  one  by  one. 
From  every  side  assembling  playmates  run ; 
A  thoosnud  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed. 
Each  seems  to  say,  *^Come,  let  us  try  our  speed  ;'* 
Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along ; 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb, 
Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme } 
There  panting  stop ;  yet  scarcely  can  refrain ; 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  oflf  again : 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow. 
Scattering  the  wild-bmr  roses  into  snow, 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try. 
Like  the  torn  flower  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 
Ah,  f  iUen  rose  !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom ; 
Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloora  ! 
Though  onoflending  innocence  may  plead, 
Though  frantic  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed, 
Their  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood, 
And  drives  them  bleating  from  their  sports  and  food. 
Care  loads  his  brow,  and  pity  wrings  his  heart, 
For  lo,  the  murdering  butcher,  with  his  cart, 
Demands  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  die, 
And  makes  a  sport  of  life  and  liberty ! 
His  gay  companions  Giles  beholds  no  more  { 
Clos^  are  their  eyes,  their  fleeces  drench 'd  in  gore. 
Nor  can  compassion,  with  her  softest  notes, 
Withhold  the  knife  that  plunges  through  their  throats. 

Down,  indignation  !  hence,  ideas  foul ! 
Away  the  shocking  image  from  my  soul ! 
Let  kindlier  visitants  attend  my  way. 
Beneath  approaching  Summer's  fervid  ray } 
Nor  thankless  glooms  obtrude,  nor  cares  annoy. 
Whilst  the  sweet  theme  is  universal  joy. 
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Tsm  farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part 
1  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart 
Though  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  thoughtful  still. 
He  looks  beyond  the  present  good  or  ill ; 
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Nor  estimates  alone  one  blessing's  worth, 

From  changeful  seasons,  or  capricious  earth  { 

But  views  the  fu  ure  with  the  present  hours. 

And  looks  for  failures  as  he  looks  for  showers ; 

For  casual  as  for  certain  want  prepares. 

And  round  his  yard  the  reeking  haystack  rears ; 

Or  clover,  blossom 'd  lovely  to  the  sight. 

His  team's  rich  store  through  many  a  wintry  night. 

What  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  spreads. 

Though  ever  moist  his  self-improviug  meads 

Supply  his  dairy  with  a  copious  flood. 

And  seems  to  promise  unexhausted  food ; 

That  promise  fails,  when  buried  deep  in  snow. 

And  vegetative  juices  cease  to  flow. 

For  this,  his  plough  turns  up  the  destined  lands. 

Whence  stormy  Winter  draws  its  full  demands ; 

For  this,  the  seed  minutely  small,  he  sows, 

Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows. 

But  how  unlike  tp  April's  closing  days! 

High  climbs  the  sun,  and  darts  his  powerful  rays  } 

Whitens  the  fresh-drawn  mould,  and  pierces  through 

The  cumbrmis  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough. 

O'er  heaven's  bright  azure,  hence  with  joyful  eyes. 

The  farmer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise ; 

Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  falls. 

And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driving  squalls. 

**  Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops,"  he 

cries ; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
"  Boy,  bring  the  harrows,  try  how  deep  the  rain 
Has  forced  its  way."     He  comes,  but  comes  in 

vain. 
Dry  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  surface  lurks 
And  mucks  his  pains  the  more,  the  more  he  works ; 
sun,  midst  huge  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn. 
That  laugh  his  harrows  and  the  shower  to  scorn. 
K'cn  thus  the  living  clod,  the  stubborn  fool. 
Resists  the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school. 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please. 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees: 
As  when  from  eve  till  morning's  wakeful  hour. 
Light,  constant  raiu  evinces  secret  power. 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles. 
Presents  a  cheeiful,  easy  task  for  Giles. 
Doiitrn  with  a  touch  the  mellow'd  soil  l»  laid. 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid ; 
Thither  well  pleased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild,  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 

Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below. 
The  noddiDg  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow. 
With  milky  kernels  starting  full,  weigh'd  down, 
Ere  yet  the  sun  bath  tinged  its  head  with  brown  ; 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  fur  ever  giy. 
Loud  chirping  sparrows  welcome  on  the  day. 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  by  one  upon  the  bending  corn. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats 
And  round  the  grass-grown,  dewy  border  beats. 
On  either  side  completely  overspread. 
Here  branches  bend,  there  corn  o'erstoops  his  head. 
Green  covert,  hail  I  for  through  the  varying  year 
No  hours  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  wisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease, 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires, 
Just  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fires, 
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Whence  solitude  derives  peculiar  charms, 
And  heaven  directed  thought  his  hosora  warms. 
Just  where  th^  parting  houghs  light  snadows  play, 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
Stretch 'd  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed, 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small,  dust-colour M  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O'er  the  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain ! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  steps  convey'd. 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade. 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around, 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen. 
The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green, 
And  all  prolific  summer's  sporting  train, 
Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sust^. 
But  what  can  unassisted  vision  do  ? 
What,  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 
His  patient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sigh. 
When  music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  from  the  com,  he  cheerly  sings, 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings  ; 
Still  louder  breaths,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light. 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  bis  sight. 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by. 
Again  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguish'd  quite. 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light : 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became, 
Gliding  like  fancy's  bubbles  in  a  dream. 
The  gazer  sees  ;  but  yielding  to  repose. 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep  !    From  sleep  who  could  forbear. 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care  ? 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing. 
Nor  conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting ; 
He  wakes  rcfresh'd  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brushes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  fail. 
And  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below. 
Where  Heaven's  munificence  makes  all  the  show 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found. 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  morning's  round. 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand. 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide ; 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  ? 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar. 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more. 
Where  the  charm'd  gazer  long  delighted  stays. 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise ; 
Whilst  here,  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod. 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God ; 
And  twofold  jojrs  possess  his  raptured  mind, 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  join'd. 

Here,  midst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth. 
Nature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth  j 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest, 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  every  breast 


From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears. 

When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  uprears. 

No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestows— 

Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows ! 

And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 

Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  !  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  slips 
along : 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong. 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies. 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries } 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet. 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet 
Come,  health  !  come,  jollity  !  light-footed,  come; 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  home. 
Elach  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  its  own ; 
Each  moisten 'd  brow,  tl^at  scorns  to  wear  a  frown: 
The  unpeopled  dwelling   mourns    its    tenants 

stray'd ; 
E'en  the  domestic,  laughing  dairy-maid 
Hies  to  the  field,  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow  chair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  case. 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad. 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word. 
To  turn  the  swarth,  the  quivering  load  to  rear. 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake,  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown. 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down ; 
Where  oft  the  mastiff  skulks  with  half  shut  eye, 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by  ; 
While  unrestrain'd  the  social  converse  flows. 
And  every  breast  love's  powerful  impulse  knows, 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rustic  grace 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 

For,  lo  !  encircled  there,  the  lovely  maid. 
In  youth's  own  bloom  and  native  smiles  array'd; 
Her  hat  awry,  divested  0/  her  gown. 
Her  creaking  stays  of  leather,  stout  and  brown ; 
Invidious  barrier ;  why  art  thou  so  high. 
When  the  slight  covering  of  her  neck  slips  by, 
There  half  revealing  to  the  eager  sight. 
Her  full,  ripe  bosom,  exquisitely  white  ? 
In  many  a  local  tale  of  harmless  mirth. 
And  many  a  joke  of  momentary  birth. 
She  bears  a  part,  and  as  she  stops  to  speak, 
Strokes  hack  the  ringlets  from  her  glowing  cheek. 

Now  noon  gone  by,  and  four  declining  hours. 
The  weary  limbs  relax  their  boasted  powers ; 
Thirst  rages  strong,  the  fainting  spirits  fail. 
And  ask  the  sovereign  cordial,  home-brew'd  ale; 
Beneath  some  sheltering  heap  of  yellow  com 
Rests  the  hoop'd  keg,  and  friendly  cooling  horn. 
That  mocks  alike  the  goblet's  brittle  frame. 
Its  costlier  potions,  and  its  nobler  name. 
To  Mary  first  the  brimming  draught  is  given, 
By  toil  made  welcome  as  the  dews  of  heaven. 
And  never  lip  that  press'd  its  homely  edge 
Had  kinder  blessings,  or  a  heartier  pledge. 

Of  wholesome  viands  here  a  banquet  smiles, 
A  common  cheer  for  all ; — e'en  humble  Giles, 
Who  joys  his  trivial  services  to  yield 
Amidst  the  fragrance  of  the  open  field ; 
Oft  doom'd  in  suffocating  heat  to  bear 
The  cobweb'd  bam'b  impure  and  dusty  tir; 
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To  rid«  in  murkj  state  the  panting  steed, 
Destined  aloft  th'  unloaded  grain  to  tread, 
Where,  in  his  path  as  heaps  on  heaps  are  thrown. 
He  rears,  and  plunges  the  loose  mountain  down  t 
Laborious  task  !  with  what  delight  when  done 
Both  horse  and  rider  greet  th'  unclouded  sun  ! 

Tet  by  th'  unclouded  sun  are  hourly  bred 
The  bold  assailants  that  surround  thine  head. 
Poor,  patient  Ball !  and  with  insulting  wing 
Roar  in  thine  ears,  and  dart  the  piercing  sting. 
In  thy  behalf  the  crest-wared  boughs  ayail 
More  than  thy  short-clipt  remnant  of  a  tail, 
A  moving  mockery,  a  useless  name, 
A  living  proof  of  cruelty  and  shame.     « 
Shame  to  the  man,  whatever  fame  he  bore. 
Who  took  from  thee  what  man  can  ne'er  restore, 
Thy  weapon  of  defence,  thy  chiefest  good. 
When  swarming  flies  contending  suck  thy  blood. 
Nor  thine  alone  the  suffering,  thine  the  care. 
The  fretful  ewe  bemoans  an  equal  share ; 
Tormented  into  sores,  her  head  she  hides. 
Or  angry  sweeps  them  from  her  new-shorn  sides. 
Penn'd  in  the  yard,  e'en  now  at  closing  day. 
Unruly  cows  with  mark'd  impatience  stay, 
And  vainly  striving  to  escape  their  foes. 
The  pail  kick  down ;  a  piteoas  current  flows. 

Ist  not  enough  that  plagues  like  these  molest  ? 
Most  still  another  foe  annoy  their  rest  ? 
He  comes,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard, 
His  full-fledg'd  progeny's  imperious  guard  { 
The  gander: — spiteful,  insolent,  and  bold. 
At  the  colt's  Ibotlock  takes  his  daring  hold  t 
There,  serpent-like,  escapes  a  dreadful  blow. 
And  straight  attacks  a  poor  defenceless  cow  t 
Xach  booby  goose  th'  unworthy  strife  ei^jojrs. 
And  hails  his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise. 
Then  back  he  stalks,  of  self-imporUnce  full, 
Seizes  the  shaggy  foretop  of  the  bull. 
Till  whirl'd.aloft  he  falls :  a  timely  check. 
Enough  to  dislocate  his  worthless  neck  i 
For  lo  *  of  old,  he  boasts  an  honour'd  wound } 
Behold  that  broken  wing  that  trails  the  ground ! 
Thus  foolB  and  bravoes  kindred  pranks  pursue. 
As  savage  quite,  and  oft  as  fatal  too. 
Happy  the  man  that  foils  an  envious  elf. 
Using  the  darts  of  spleen  to  serve  himself. 
As  when  by  turns  the  strolling  swine  engage 
The  utmost  efibrts  of  the  bully's  rage, 
Whose  nibbling  warfare  on  the  grunter's  side 
Is  welcome  pleasure  to  his  bristly  hide ; 
Gently  he  stoops,  or  stretch'd  at  ease  along. 
Enjoys  the  insults  of  the  gabbling  throng. 
That  march  exulting  round  his  fallen  head. 
As  human  victors  trample  ou  their  dead.        [thou ! 
Still  twilight,  welcome !   Rest,  how  sweet  art 
Now  eve  o'erhangs  the  western  cloud's  thick  brow : ' 
The  hi  stretch'd  curtain  of  retiring  light, 
With  fiery  treasures  fraught ;  that  on  the  sight 
Plash  from  its  bulging  sides,  where  darkness  lours, 
In  fancy's  eye,  a  chain  of  mouldering  towers  i 
^  ^^^fSST  coasts  just  rising  into  view, 
Bfidst  javelins  dire,  and  darts  of  streaming  blue. 

Anon  tired  labour^  bless  their  sheltering  home. 
When  midnight,  and  the  frightful  tempest  come. 
The  fanner  wakes,  and  sees  with  silent  dread 
The  angry  shafts  of  Heaven  gleam  round  his  bed ; 


The  bursting  cloud  reiterated  roars. 
Shakes  his  straw  roof,  and  jars  his  bolted  doors : 
The  slow-wing'd  storm  along  the  troubled  skies 
Spreads  its  dark  course  ;  the  wind  begins  to  rise  i 
And  full-leaTd  elms,  his  dwelling's  shade  by  day. 
With  mimic  thunder  give  its  fury  way : 
Sounds  in  his  phimney-top  a  doleful  peal 
Midst  pouring  rain,  or  gusts  of  rattling  hail ; 
With  tenfold  danger  low  the  tempest  bends. 
And  quick  and  strong  the  sulphurous  flame  de- 
scends: 
The  frighten'd  mastiff  from  his  kennel  flies. 
And  cringes  at  the  door  with  piteous  cries. — 
Where  now's  the  trifler  ?  where  the  child  of 
pride  ? 
These  are  the  moments  when  the  heart  is  tried  ! 
Nor  lives  the  man,  with  conscience  e'er  so  clear, 
But  feels  a  solemn,  reverential  fear ; 
Feels  too  a  joy  relieve  his  aching  breast, 
^  When  the  spent  storm  hath  howl'd  itself  to  rest. 
Still,  welcome  beats  the  long-continued  shower. 
And  sleep  protracted,  comes  with  double  power ; 
Calm  dreams  of  bliss  bring  on  the  morning  sun. 
For  every  bam  is  fill'd,  and  harvest  done ! 

Now,  ere  sweet  Summer  bids  its  long  adieu. 
And  winds  blow  keen  where  late  the  blossom  grew, 
The  bustling  day  and  jovial  night  must  come. 
The  long  accustomed  feast  of  harvest-home. 
No  blood-stain 'd  victory,  in  story  bright. 
Can  give  the  philosophic  mind  delight ; 
No  triumph  please,  while  rage  and  death  destroy  i 
Reflection  sickens  at  the  monstrous  joy. 
And  where  the  joy,  if  rightly  understood. 
Like  cheerful  praise  for  universal  good  ? 
The  soul  nor  check  nor  doubtful  anguish  knows. 
But  pure  and  free  the  grateful  current  flows. 
Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Beside  the  kitchen  floor !  nor  careful  dame 
And  generous  host  invite  their  friends  around. 
For  all  that  clear'd  the  crop,  or  till'd  the  ground 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom : — old  and  young ; 
And  many  a  neighbouring  yeoman  join  the  throng. 
With  artizans  that  lent  their  dexterous  aid. 
When  o'er  each  field  the  flaming  sunbeams  play'd. 
Yet  plenty  reigns,  and  from  her  boundless  hoard. 
Though  not  one  jelly  trembles  on  the  board. 
Supplies  the  feast  with  all  that  sense  can  crave } 
With  all  that  made  our  great  forefathers  brave, 
Ere  the  cloy'd  palate  countless  flavours  tri^, 
And  cooks  had  nature's  judgment  set  aside. 
With  thanks  to  heaven,  and  tales  of  rustic  lore, 
The  mansion  echoes  when  the  banquet's  o'^r : 
A  wider  cirele  spreads,  and  snyles  abound. 
As  quick  the  frothing  horn  performs  its  round ; 
Care's  mortal  foe ;  that  sprightly  jojrs  imparts 
To  cheer  the  frame  and  elevate  their  hearts. 
Here,  fresh  and  brown,  the  hazel's  produce  lies 
In  tempting  heaps,  and  peals  of  laughter  rise. 
And  crackling  music,  with  the  frequent  song. 
Unheeded  bear  the  midnight  hour  along. 

Here  once  a  year  distinction  lowers  its  crest. 
The  master,  servant^  and  the  merry  guest. 
Are  equal  all ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling. 
Add,  warm'd  with  gratitude,  he  quits  his  place. 
With  sun-burnt  hands  and  ale-enliven'd  face. 
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Refills  the  jag,  his  honoor'd  host  to  tend, 
To  serve  at  ooce  the  master  and  the  frieod  { 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale. 
His  outs,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 

Such  were  the  days,— of  days  long  past  I  sing. 
When  pride  gave  pli^  to  mirth  without  a  sting  { 
Ere  tyrant  customs  strength  sufficient  bore 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor: 
To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  maddening  race. 
Where'er  refinement  shows  its  hated  face : 
Nor  causeless  hated  ;— *tis  the  peasant's  curse, 
That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  sution  worse  { 
Destroys  life's  intercourse  ;  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements,  as  man  to  m^o  : 
Wealth  flows  around  him,  fashiun  lurdly  reigns  { 
Yet  poverty  is  his,  and  mental  pains. 

Methinks  1  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
The  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart : 
^  Whence  comes  this  change,  ungracious,  irksome> 

cold? 
Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold  ? 
The  widening  distance  which  1  daily  see. 
Has  wealth  dune  this  ? — then  wealth's  a  foe  to  me  j 
Foe  to  our  righu  ;  that  leates  a  powerful  few 
The  paths  of  emulation  to  pursue:— 
Por  emulation  stoops  to  us  no  more : 
The  hope  of  humble  industry  is  o'er : 
The  blameless  hope,  the  cheering  sweet  presage 
Of  future  comforts  for  declining  age. 
Can  my  sous  share  from  this  paternal  hand 
The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land  ? 
No  ;  though  indulgent  Heaven  its  blessing  deigns, 
Where's  the  small  faim  to  suit  my  scanty  means  ? 
Content,  the  poet  slugs,  with  us  resides : 
In  lonely  cots  like  mine,  the  damsel  bides  ; 
And  will  he  then  in  raptured  visions  tell 
That  sweet  content  with  want  can  ever  dwell  ? 
A  barley  loaf,  'tis  true,  my  table  crowns, 
That,  ftfSt  diminishing  in  lusty  rounds, 
Stops  nature's  cravings  ;  yet  her  sighs  will  flow 
From  knowing  this, — that  once  it  was  not  so. 
Our  annual  feast,  when  earth  her  plenty  yields. 
When  crown'd  with  boughs  the  last  load  quits  the 

fields. 
The  aspect  still  of  ancient  joy  puts  on  } 
The  aspect  only,  with  the  substance  gone: 
The  selfsame  horn  is  still  at  our  command, 
But  serves  none  now  but  the  plebeian  hand : 
For  home-brew'd  ale,  neglected  and  debased. 
Is  quite  discarded  from  tlic  realms  of  taste. 
Where  unaffected  freedom  charm 'd  the  soul. 
The  separate  table  and  the  costly  bowl. 
Cool  as  the  blast  that  checks  the  budding  Spring, 
A  mockery  of  gladness  round  them  fling. 
For  oft  the  faimer,  ere  his  heart  approves. 
Yields  up  the  custom  which  he  dearly  loves : 
Refinement  rushes  on  him  like  a  tide ; 
Bold  innovations  down  its  current  ride, 
That  bear  no  peace  beneath  their  showy  dreu. 
Nor  add  one  tittle  to  his  happiness. 
Hi$  guests  selected  ;  rank's  punctilios  known  % 
What  trouble  waits  upon  a  casual  frown  ; 
Restraint's  foul  manacles  his  pleasures  maim  { 
Selected  guests  selected  phrases  claim  ; 
Nor  reigns  that  joy,  when  hand  in  hand  they  Join, 
That  good  old  matter  felt  in  thakiog  mine. 


Heaven  bleis  hli  memory  !  bless  hit  bonourMfl 
(The  poor  will  speak  hit  lasting,  worthy  £uDe  t) 
To   louls   fair-i^urposed   strength    and    gaidiBce 

give  I 

In  pity  to  us  still  let  goodness  live ; 
Let  labour  have  its  due  !  my  cot  thai]  be 
From  chilling  want  and  guilty  mormuis  free  i 
Let  labour  have  itt  due ;  then  peace  it  mine. 
And  never,  never  thall  my  heart  repine.** 


AUTUMN. 

ARGUMENT. 
Acorns.  Hops  In  the  wood.  WhMt-eowIng  The 
church.  Village  girls.  The  mail  girt.  Tb**  tird- 
boy's  hut.  Dieappointinfnt;  Reflections,  &c.  £ura> 
hall.  Fox-huDling.  Old  Trouncer.  Long  nighis.  A 
welcome  to  Wiaier. 

AoAiif,  the  year's  decline,  midst  storms  and  flood 
The  thundering  chase,  the  yellow  fading  woods. 
Invite  my  song  ;  that  fain  would  boldly  tell 
Of  upland  coverts  and  the  echoing  dell. 
By  turns  resounding  loud,  at  eve  and  mom. 
The  swineherd's  halloo,  or  the  huntsman's  horn. 
No  more  the  fields  with  scatter'd  grain  supply 
The  restless,  wandering  tenants  of  the  sty ; 
From  oak  to  oak  they  run  with  eager  haste. 
And  wrangling  share  the  first  delicious  taste 
Of  fallen  acorns  ;  yet  but  thinly  found 
Till  the  stron?  gale  lias  shook  them  to  the  ground. 
It  comes  J  and  roarini?  woods  obedient  wave  : 
Their  home  well   pleased  the  joint  adventnreis 

leave : 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  numerous  youe^ 
Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  among. 
Till  briers  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  rovnd. 
Where  last  year's  mouldering  leaves  bestrew  the 

ground. 
And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lash'd  by  furious  squalls. 
Bright  from  their  cups  the  rattling  treasure  falls ; 
Hot,  thirsty  food  j  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  matgin  of  some  rush-grown  pool. 
The  wild  duck's  lonely  haunt,  whose  jealous  eye 
Guards  every  point ;  who  sits,  prepared  to  fly, 
Oii  the  calm  bosom  of  her  little  lake. 
Too  closely  screen 'd  for  ruflS-in  winds  to  shake ; 
And  as  the  bold  intruders  press  around, 
At  once  she  starts,  and  rises  with  a  bound: 
With  bristles  raised  the  sudden  noise  they  hear. 
And  ludicrously  wild,  and  wing'd  with  fear. 
The  herd  decamp  with  more  thin  swinish  speed. 
And  snorting  dash  through  sedge,  and  rush,  and 

reed: 
Through  tangling  thickets  headlong  on  they  go, 
Then  stop  and  listen  for  their  fancied  foe ; 
The  hiudmost  still  the  growing  panic  sprMds, 
Repeated  fright  the  first  alarm  succeeds. 
Till  folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  they  reapt 
Yet  glorying  in  their  fortunate  escape. 
Their  groundless  terrors  by  degrees  toon  cease. 
And  night's  dark  reign  restores  their  wonted  peace. 
For  now  the  gale  subsides,  and  from  each  bough 
The  roosting  pheasant's  short  but  frequent  < 
Invitee  to  rest ;  and  huddling  side  by  side, 
I  The  held  in  clotett  ambush  teek  to  hide ) 
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Seek  lome  wum  tlope  with  shagged  moss  o'er- 

ipread. 
Dried  Inves  their  copious  covering  and  their  bed. 
In  Tiin  may  Giles,  through  gathering  glooms  that 

iaU, 
And  iolemn  silence,  urge  his  piercing  calL 
Whole  dajrs  and  nights  they  tarry  midst  their  store, 
Nor  quit  the  woods  till  oaks  can  yield  no  more. 

Beyond  bleak  Winter's  rage,  beyond  the  Spring, 
That  rolling  earth's  unvarying  coarse  will  bring. 
Who  tills  the  ground  looks  on  with  mental  eye. 
And  tees  next  Summer's  sheaves  and  cloudless  sky. 
And  even  now,  whilst  nature's  beauty  dies. 
Deposits  seed,  and  bids  new  harvest  rise ; 
Seed  well  prepared,  and  wann'd  with  glowing  lime, 
Gainst  earth-bred  grubs,  and  cold,  and  lapse  of  time  .* 
For  learcbing  frosts  and  various  ills  invade. 
Whilst  Wintry  months  depress  the  springing  blade. 
The  plough  moves  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
And  clogging  harrows  with  augmented  toil 
Dive  deep :  and  clinging,  mixes  with  the  mould 
A  fittening  treasure  from  the  nightly  fold. 
And  all  the  cowyard's  highly  valued  store. 
That  late  bestrew'd  the  blacken'd  surface  o'er. 
No  idling  hours  are  here,  when  fancy  trims 
Her  dancing  taper  over  outstretch 'd  limbs. 
And  in  her  thousand  thousand  colours  dress'd, 
Plajft  round  the  grassy  couch  of  noontide  rest : 
Here  Giles  for  hours  of  indolence  atones 
With  strong  exertion,  and  with  weary  bones. 
And  knows  no  leisure,  till  the  distant  chime 
Of  Sabbath  bell  he  hears  at  sermon  time. 
That  down  the  brook  sound  sweetly  in  the  gale. 
Or  strike  the  rising  hill,  or  skim  the  dale. 

Nor  his  alone  the  sweets  of  ease  to  taste : 
Kind  rest  extends  to  all ; — save  one  poor  beast. 
That  true  to  time  and  pace,  is  doom'd  to  plod. 
To  bring  the  pastor  to  the  House  of  God : 
Mean  structure  ;  where  no  bones  of  heroes  lie  ! 
The  rode  inelegance  of  poverty 
Reigns  here  alone ;  else  why  that  roof  of  straw  ? 
Those  narrow  windows  with  the  frequent  flaw  ? 
O'er  whose  low  cells  the  dock  and  mallow  spread. 
And  rampant  nettles  lift  the  spiry  bead. 
Whilst  from  the  hollows  of  the  tower  on  high 
The  gray-capp'd  daws  in  saucy  legions  fly. 

Round  these  lone  walls  assembling  neighbours 
meet. 
And  tread  departed  friends  beneath  their  feet ; 
And  new-briar'd  graVes,  that  prompt  the  secret  sigh, 
Show  each  the  spot  where  he  himself  must  lie. 

Midst  timely  greetings  village  news  goes  round. 
Of  crops  late  shorn,  or  crops  that  deck  the  ground ; 
Experienced  ploughmen  in  the  circle  join ; 
While  sturdy  boys,  in  feats  of  strength  to  shine. 
With  pride  elate,  their  young  associates  brave 
To  jump  from  hollow-sounding  grave  to  grave  ; 
Then  close  consulting,  each  his  talent  lends 
To  plan  fresh  sports  when  tedious  service  ends. 

Hither  at  times,  with  cheerfulness  of  soul, 
Sweet  village  maids  from  neighbouring  hamlets 

stroll. 
That  like  the  light-heel'd  does  o'er  lawns  that  rove. 
Look  shyly  curious ;  ripening  into  love ; 
For  bve's  their  errand :  hence  the  tints  that  glow 
On  either  cheek,  a  heighten'd  lustre  know : 
52 


When,  conscious  of  their  charms,  e'en  age  looks  sly. 
And  rapture  t>eams  from  youth's  observant  eye. 
The  pride  of  such  a  party,  nature's  pride. 
Was  lovely  Ann,  who  innocently  tried. 
With  hat  of  airy  shape  and  ribands  gay. 
Love  to  inspire,  and  stand  i#Hymen's  way : 
But,  ere  her  twentieth  summer  could  expand,       ^ 
Or  youth  was  render'd  happy  with  her  hand. 
Her  mind's  serenity,  her  peace  was  gone. 
Her  eye  grew  languid,  and  she  w?pt  alone : 
Yet  causeless  scem'd  her  grief  j  for  quick  restrain'd. 
Mirth /ollow'd  loud  ;  or  indignation  reign 'd ; 
Whims  wild  and  simple  led  her  from  her  home, 
The  heath,  the  common,  or  the  fields  to  roam : 
Terror  and  joy  alternate  ruled  her  hours ; 
Now  blithe  she  sung,  and  gather'd  useless  flowers  { 
Now  pluck'd  a  tender  twig  from  every  bough. 
To  whip  the  hovering  demons  from  her  brow. 
I'll  fated  maid  *  thy  guiding  spark  is  fled. 
And  lasting  wretchedness  awaits  thy  bed— 
Thy  bed  of  straw  !  for  mark,  where  even  now 
O'er  their  lost  child  afflicted  parents  bow  ; 
Their  wo  she  knows  not,  but  perversely  coy. 
Inverted  customs  yield  her  sullen  joy  ; 
Her  midnight  meals  in  secrecy  she  takes. 
Low  muttering  to  the  moon,  that  rising  breaks 
Through  night's  dark  gloom :   0  how  much  more 

forlorn 
Her  night,  that  knows  of  no  returning  mom  !— 
Slow  from  the  threshold,  once  her  infant  seat, 
O'er  the  cold  earth  she  crawls  to  her  retreat  j 
Quitting  the  cot's  warm  walls,  unhoused  to  lie, 
Or  share  the  swine's  impure  and  narrow  sty ; 
The  damp  night  air  her  shivering  limbs  assails ; 
In  dreams  she  moans,  and  fancied  wrongs  bewails. 
When  morning  wakes,  none  earlier  roused  than 

she. 
When  pendant  drops  fall  glittering  from  the  tree ; 
But  naught  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers. 
Or  soothes  her  breast^  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 
Her  matted  locks  unomamented  flow  j 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro ; — 
Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide  j— 
A  piteous  mourner  by  the  pathway  side. 
Some  tufted  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne  ;  there  weeps  her  life  away  ! 
And  oft  the  gayly-passing  stranger  stays 
His  well-timed  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze. 
Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start, 
And  pangs  quick  springing  muster  round  his  heart ; 
And  soft  he  treads  with  other  gazers  round,  , 

And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound  i 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear. 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word, — "  Oh  dear  !* 
A  thousand  times  repeated  to  the  wind. 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  but  leaves  the  pang  behind ! 
For  ever  of  the  proffer'd  parley  shy. 
She  bears  th'  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh  { 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight. 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight.— 
Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss. 
Health's  gallant  hopes, — and  are  ye  sunk  to  this  ? 
For  in  life's  road,  though  tlioms  abundant  grow, 
There  still  are  joys  poor  Ann  can  never  know  •, 
Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prime 
Sip,  as  they  drift  along  the  stream  of  ^imc  ; 
3  M 
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At  eve  to  betr  beside  their  tranquil  home 
The  lifted  latch,  that  speaks  the  loTer  come  : 
That  love  matured,  next  playfal  on  the  knee 
To  press  the  yelVet  lip  of  infancy ; 
To  stay  the  tottering  step,  the  features  trace  i — 
Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace  ! 

O  thou,' who  bidst  the  vernal  juices  rise ! 
Thou,  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage  flies  ! 
Let  peace  ne'er  leave  me,  nor  my  heart  grow  cold. 
Whilst  life  aud  sanity  are  mine  to  hold. 

Shorn  of  their  flowers  that  shed  th'  untreasured 
seed, 
The  withering  pasture,  and  the  fading  mead, 
Less  tempting  grown,  diminish  more  and  more. 
The  dairy's  pride  ;  sweet  Summer's  flowing  store 
New  cares  succeed,  and  gentle  duties  press. 
Where  the  fireside,  a  school  of  tenderness. 
Revives  the  languid  chirp,  and  warms  the  blood 
Of  cold-nipt  weaklings  of  the  latter  brood. 
That  from  the  shell  just  bursting  into  day. 
Through  yard  or  pond  pursue    their  venturous 
way. 

Far  weightier  cares  and  wider  scenes  expand ; 
What  devastation  marks  the  new-sown  land  ! 
**  From  hungry  woodland  foes  go,  Giles,  and  guard 
The  rising  wheat ;  ensure  its  great  reward : 
A  future  sustenance,  a  Summer's  pride. 
Demand  thy  vigilance ;  then  be  it  tried  t 
Exert  thy  voice,  and  wield  thy  sbotless  gun ; 
Go,  tarry  there  from  mom  till  setting  sun." 

Keen  blows  the  blast,  or  ceaseless  rain  descends ; 
The  half-stripp'd  hedge  a  sorry  shelter  lends. 
O  for  a  hovel,  e'er  so  small  or  low. 
Whose  roof,  repelling  winds  w  early  snow. 
Might  bring  home's  comfort  fresh  before  his  eyes  ! 
No  sooner  thought,  than  see  the  structure  rise. 
In  some  sequester'd  nook,  embank'd  around. 
Sods  for  its  walls,  and  straw  in  burdens  bound: 
Dried  fuel  hoarded  is  his  richest  store. 
And  circling  smoke  obscures  his  little  door; 
Whence  creeping  forth,  to  duty's  call  he  yields. 
And  strolls  the  Crusoe  of  the  lonely  fields. 
On  whitethorns  towering,  and  the  leafless  rose, 
A  frost-nipt  feast  in  bright  vermilion  glows : 
Where  clustering  sloes  in  glossy  order  rise. 
He  crops  the  loaded  branch  ;  a  cumbrous  prize ; 
And  o'er  the  flame  the  sputtering  fruit  he  rests. 
Placing  green  sods  to  seat  his  coming  guests  ; 
His  guests  by  promise  j  playmates  young  and  gay  :— 
But,  ah  !  fresh  pastimes  lure  their  steps  away  ! 
He  sweeps  his  hearth,  and  homeward  looks  in  vain 
Till  feeUng  disappointment's  cruel  pain. 
His  fairy  revels  are  exchanged  for  rage,^ 
His  banquet  marr'd,  grown  dull  his  hermitage. 
The  field  becomes  his  prison,  till  on  high 
Benighted  birds  to  shades  and  coverts  fly. 
Midst  air,  health,  daylight,  can  be  prisoner  be  P 
If  fields  are  prisons,  where  is  liberty  ? 
Here  still  she  dwells,  and  here  her  votaries  stroll ; 
But  disappointed  hope  untunes  the  soul  t 
Restraints  unfelt  whilst  hours  of  rapture  flow. 
When  troubles  press  to  chains  and  barriers  grow. 
Look  then  from  trivial  up  to  greater  woes ; 
Frain  the  poor  bird-boy  with  his  roasted  sloes. 
To  where  the  dung«.i>t»M  mourner  heaves  the  sight 
Wbert  not  one  cbeerii  g  sunbeam  meets  his  eye. 


Though  ineffectual  pity  fliine  may  be. 
No  wealth,  no  power  to  set  the  captive  firee ; 
Though  only  to  thy  ravlsh'd  sight  b  given 
The  radiant  path  that  Howard  trod  to  heaven ; 
Thy  slights  can  make  the  wretched  more  fbrkm. 
And  deeper  drive  aflliction's  barbed  thoriL 
Say  not,  «*  111  come  and  cheer  thy  gloomy  cell 
With  news  of   dearest  friends ;   bow  good,  h0V 

weU; 
I'U  be  a  joyful  herald  to  thine  heart;" 
Then  fail,  and  play  the  worthless  trifler's  pmrt» 
To  sip  flat  pleasures  from  thy  glass's  brim. 
And  waste  the  precious  hour  that's  due  to  him. 
In  mercy  spare  the  base,  unmanly  blow : 
Where  can  he  turn,  to  whom  complain  of  you  ? 
Back  to  past  joys  in  vain  his  thoughts  may  stiay. 
Trace  and  retrace  the  beaten,  worn-out  way. 
The  rankling  injury  will  pierce  his  breast. 
And  curses  on  thee  break  his  midnight  rest 

Bereft  of  song,  and  ever-cheering  green. 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  Summer  scene. 
New  harmony  pervades  the  solemn  wood. 
Dear  to  the  soul,  and  healthful  to  the  blood: 
For  bold  exertion  follows  on  the  sound 
Of  distant  sportsmen,  and  the  chiding  hound ; 
First  heard  from  kennel  bursting,  mad  with  joy. 
Where  smiling  Euston  boasts  her  good  Fitzroy, 
Lord  of  pure  alms,  and  gifts  that  wide  extend ; 
The  farmer's  patron  and  the  poor  man's  friend. 
Whose  mansion  glitters  with  the  eastern  ray. 
Whose  elevated  temple  points  the  way. 
O'er  slopes  and  lawns,  the  park's  extensive  pride. 
To  where  the  victims  of  the  chase  reside, 
Ingulf'd  in  earth,  in  conscious  safety  warm. 
Till  lo !  a  plot  portends  their  coming  harm. 

In  earliest  hours  of  dark  and  hooded  mom. 
Ere  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn. 
Whilst  far  abroad  the  fox  pursues  his  prey. 
He's  doom'd  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day. 
From  his  strong  hold  block'd  out ;  perhaps  to  bleed. 
Or  owe  his  life  to  fortune  or  to  speed. 
For  now  the  pack,  impatient  ranniog  on. 
Range  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  by  one ; 
Trace  every  spot ;  whilst  down  each  noble  ^ade 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  shade. 
The  loitering  sportsman  feels  th'  instinctive  flamf>. 
And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  game. 
Midst  intersecting  cuts  and  winding  ways 
The  huntsman  cheers  his  dogs,  and  anxious  strays. 
Where  every  narrow  riding,  even  shom. 
Gives  back  the  echo  of  his  mellow  horn  i 
Till  fresh  and  lightsome,  every  power  untried. 
The  starting  fugitive  leaps  by  his  side. 
His  lifted  finger  to  his  ear  he  plies. 
And  the  view  halloo  bids  a  chorus  rise 
Of  dogs  quick-mouth'd,  and  shouts  that  mingle 

loud. 

As  bursting  thunder  rolls  from  cloud  to  cloud 
With  ears  erect,  and  chest  of  vigorous  mould. 
O'er  ditch,  o'er  fence,  unconquerably  bold. 
The  shining  courser  lengthens  every  bound. 
And  his  strong  footlocks  suck  the  mobteo'd  grouad. 
As  from  the  confines  of  the  wood  they  pour. 
And  joyous  villages  partake  the  roar. 
O'er  heath  far  stretch'd,  or  down,  or  valley  low. 
The  jtiff-limb'd  peasant  glorj'ing  in  the  show. 
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Pnisaes  in  vain,  where  youth  itself  soon  tiret , 
Spite  of  the  transports  that  the  chase  inspires : 
For  who  unmounted  long  can  charm  the  eye, 
Or  hear  the  music  of  the  leading  cry  f 
Poor,  faithful  Trouncer!   thou  canst   lead    no 
more; 
All  thy  fatigues  and  all  thy  triumphs  o*er ! 
Triumphs  of  worth,  whose  long-excelling  £une 
Was  still  to  follow  tnie  the  hunted  game ; 
Beneath  enormous  oaks,  Britannia's  boast. 
In  thick,  impenetrable  covers  lost. 
When  the  warm  pack  in  faltering  silence  stood, 
Thine  was  the  note  that  roused  the  listening  wood, 
Rekindling  every  joy  with  tenfold  force. 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  Quoted  course, 
Still  foremost  thou  the  dashing  stream  to  cross. 
And  tempt  along  the  animated  hone  s 
Foremost  o'er  fen  or  level  mead  to  pass. 
And  sweep  the  showering  dewdrops  from  the  grass ; 
Then  bright  emerging  from  the  mist  below 
To  climb  the  woodland  hill's  exulting  brow. 

Pride  of  thy  race .'  with  worth  far  less  than  thine, 
FuU  many  human  leaders  daily  shine ! 
Less  faith,  less  constancy,  less  generous  zeal  !— 
Then  no  disgrace  my  humble  verse  shall  feel. 
Where  not  one  lying  line  to  riches  bows. 
Or  poison 'd  sentiment  from  rancour  flows ; 
Kor  flowers  are  strewn  around  ambition's  car: 
An  honest  dog's  a  nobler  theme  by  fir. 
Each  sportsman  heard  the  tidings  with  a  sigh. 
When  death's  cold  touch  had  stopt   his    tuneful 

oyj 
And  thou^  high  deeds,  and  fair  exalted  praise. 
In  memory  lived,  and  flow'dln  rustic  lays. 
Short  was  the  strain  of  monumental  wo  t 
**  Foxes  rejoice !  here  buried  lies  your  foe !" 
In  safety  housed,  throughout  night's  lengthening 

reign 
The  eock  sends  forth  a  loud  and  piercing  strain  i 
More  frequent,  as  the  gloomy  of  midnight  flee, 
And  hours  roll  round  that  brought  him  liberty. 
When  Summer's  early  dawn,  mild,  clear,  and  bright. 
Chased  quick  away  the  transitory  night:— 
Hours  DOW  in  darkness  veil'd ;  yet  loud  the  scream 
Of  geese  impatient  for  the  playful  stream  i 
And  all  the  iieather'd  tribe  imprison'd  raise 
Their  morning  notes  of  inharmonious  praise: 
And  many  a  clamorous  hen  and  cockrel  gay. 
When  daylight  slowly  through  the  fog  breaks  way. 
Fly  wantonly  abroad :  but,  ah,  how  soon 
The  shades  of  twilight  follow  haty  nooa. 
Shortening  the  busy  day !— day  that  slides  by 
Amidst  th'  unfinish'd  toils  of  husbandry ; 
Toils  still  each  mom  resumed  with  double  care. 
To  meet  the  icy  terrors  of  the  year  { 
To  meet  the  threats  of  Boreas  undismay'd. 
And  Winter's  gathering  frowns  and  hoary  head. 

Then  welcome  cold  i  welcome  ye  snowy  nights! 
Heaven  midst  your  rage  shall  mingle  pure  delights, 
And  confidence  of  hope  the  soul  sustain. 
While  devastation  sweeps  along  the  pl^  t 
Nor  shall  the  child  of  poverty  despair. 
But  bless  the  power  that  rules  the  changing  year, 
Asfored,^  though   horrors    round  his  cottage 

reign,— 
That  Spring  will  come,  and  nature  smile  again. 


WINTER. 

ARGUMENT. 
Tenderness  to  cattle.  Frozen  turnips.  The  cowyard 
Night.  The  farm-houBe.  Fireside.  Parmer^  advice 
and  instmciioD.  Nightly  cares  of  the  naJbie.  Dobbin. 
The  post-hone.  Sheep^tealing  dogs.  Walks  occa- 
sioned thereby.  Th0  gliost.  Lamb  time.  Reiumiag 
Spring.    Conclusion. 

With  kindred  pleasures  moved,  and  cares  oppress'd. 
Sharing  alike  our  weariness  and  rest ; 
Who  lives  the  daily  partner  of  our  hours. 
Through  every  change  of  heat,  and   frost,  and 

showers; 
Partakes  our  cheerful  meals,  partaking  first 
In  mutual  labour,  and  fatigue,  and  thirst  j 
The  kindly  intercourse  will  ever  prove 
A  bond  of  amity  and  social  love. 
To  more  than  man  this  generous  warmth  extends. 
And  oft  the  team  and  shivering  herd  befriends ; 
Tender  solicitude  the  bosom  fills, 
And  pity  executes  what  reason  wills : 
Youth  learns  compassion's  tale  from  every  tongue. 
And  flies  to  aid  the  helpless  and  the  young. 

When  now,  unsparing  as  the  scourge  of  war. 
Blasts  follow  blasts,  and  groves  dismantled  roar. 
Around  their  home  the  storm-pinch'd  cattle  lows. 
No  noiurishment  in  froien  pastures  grows ; 
Yet  frozen  pastures  every  mom  resound 
With  fair  abundance  thundering  to  the  ground. 
For  though  on  hoary  twigs  bo  buds  peep  out. 
And  e*en  tlie  hardy  brambles  cease  to  sprout. 
Beneath  dread  Winter^  level  sheets  of  snow 
The  sweet  nutritious  turnip  deigns  to  grow. 
Till  now  imperious  want  and  wide-spread  dearth 
Bid  labour  claim  her  treasures  from  the  eartii. 
On  Giles,  and  such  as  Giles,  the  labour  falls. 
To  strew  the  frequent  load  where  hunger  calls. 
On  driving  gales  sharp  hail  indignant  flies. 
And  sleet,  more  irksome  still,  asssils  his  eyes ; 
Snow  clogs  his  feet  {  or  if  no  snow  is  seen. 
The  field  with  all  its  juicy  store  to  screen, 
Deep  goes  the  frost,  till  every  root  is  found 
A  mass  of  rolling  ice  upon  the  ground. 
No  tender  ewe  can  break  her  nightly  fast. 
Nor  heifer  strong  begin  the  cold  repast. 
Till  Giles  with  ponderous  beetle  fbremost  go, 
And  scattering  splinters  fly  at  every  blow  j 
When  pressing  round  him,  eager  for  the  prize, 
From  their  mix'd  breath  warm  exhalations  rise. 

In  beaded  rows  if  drops  now  deck  the  spray, 
While  the  sun  grants  a  momentary  ray, 
Let  but  a  cloud's  broad  shadow  intervene. 
And  stiffen'd  into  gems  the  drops  are  seen  j 
And  down  the  furrow'd  oak's  broad  southern  side 
Streams  of  dissolving  rime  no  longer  glide. 

Thou^  ni{^t  approaching  bids  for  rest  prepare. 
Still  the  flail  echoes  throng  the  frosty  air. 
Nor  stops  till  deepest  shades  of  dartness  come. 
Sending  at  length  the  weary  labourer  home.* 
From  him,  with  bed  and  nightly  food  supplied. 
Throughout  the  yard,  housed  round  on  every  side. 
Deep  plunging  cows  their  rustling  feast  enjoy. 
And  snatch  sweet  mouthfiils  from  the  passing  boy 
Who  moves  unseen  beneath  his  trailing  load, 
FiUs  the  taU  racks,  and  leaves  a  scattered  roed. 
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Where  oft  the  swine  from  ambush  warm  and  dry 
Bolt  out,  and  scamper  headlong  to  their  sty. 
When  Giles  with  well-known  voice,  already  there, 
Deigns  them  a  portion  of  his  evening  care. 
Him,  though  the  cold  may  pierce,  and  storms 

molest, 
Succeeding  hours  shall  cheer  with  warmth  and  rest ; 
Gladness  to  spread,  and  raise  the  grateful  smile. 
He  hurls  the  fagot  bursting  from  the  pile, 
And  many  a  log  and  rifted  trunk  conveys. 
To  heap  the  fire,  and  wide  extend  the  blaze. 
That  quivering  strong  through  every  opening  flies. 
Whilst  smoky  columns  unobstructed  rise. 
For  the  rude  architect,  unknown  to  fame, 
(Nor  symmetry  nor  elegance  his  aim,) 
Who  spread  his  floors  of  solid  oak  on  high, 
On  beams  rough-hewn,  from  age  to  age  that  lie, 
Bade  his  wide  fabric  unimpair*d  sustain 
The  orchard's  store,  and  cheese,  and  golden  grain ; 
Bade,  from  its  central  base,  capacious  laid. 
The  well-wrought  chimney  rear  its  lofty  head  ; 
Where  since  hath  many  a  savory  ham  been  stored, 
And  tempests  howlM,  and  Christmas  gambols  roar'd. 

Flat  on  the  hearth  the  glowing  embers  lie. 
And  flames  reflected  dance  in  every  eye : 
There  the  long  billet,  forced  at  last  to  bend. 
While  gushing  sap  froths  out  at  either  end. 
Throws  round  its  welcome  heat  i — the  ploughman 

smiles. 
And  oft  the  joke  runs  hard  on  sheepish  Giles, 
Who  sits  joint  -tenant  of  the  corner  stool. 
The  converse  sharing,  though  in  duty's  school ; 
For  now  attentively  *tis  his  to  hear. 
Interrogations  from  the  master's  chair. 
,**  Left  ye  your  bleating  charge,  when  daylight  fled. 
Near  where  the  haystack  lifts  its  snowy  head  ? 
Whose  fence  of  bushy  furze,  so  close  and  warm. 
May  stop  the  slanting  bullets  of  the  storm. 
For,  hark !  it  blows ;  a  dark  and  dismal  night: 
Heaven  guide  the  traveller's  f(0arful  steps  aright ! 
Now  from  the  woods  mistrustful  and  sharp-eyed. 
The  fox  in  silent  darkness  seems  to  glide. 
Stealing  around  us,  listening  as  he  goes. 
If  chance  the  cock  or  stammering  capon  crows. 
Or  goose,  or  nodding  duck,  should  darkling  cry 
As  if  apprized  of  lurking  danger  nigh : 
Destruction  waits  them,  Giles,  if  e'er  you  tail 
To  bolt  their  doors  against  the  driving  gale. 
Strew'd  you  (still  mindful  of  th'  unshelter'd  head) 
Burdens  of  straw,  the  cattle's  welcome  bed  ?    [see. 
Thine  heart  should  feel,  what  thou  mayst  hourly 
That  duty*i  boHt  is  humanity. 
Of  pain's  unsavory  cup  though  thou  ma3rst  taste, 
(The  wrath  of  Winter  from  the  bleak  north-east,) 
Thine  utmost  sufferings  in  the  coldest  day 
A  period  terminates,  and  jojrs  repay. 
Perhaps  e'en  now,  while  here  those  joys  we  boast. 
Full  many  a  bark  rides  down  the  neighbouring  coast. 
Where  the  high  northern  waves  tremendous  roar. 
Drove  down  by  blasts  from  Norway's  icy  shore. 
The  seaboy  there,  less  fortunate  than  thou. 
Feels  all  thy  pains  in  all  the  gusts  that  blow ; 
His  freezing  hands  now  drench'd,  now  dry,  by  tarns ; 
Now  kst,  now  seen,  the  distant  light  that  burnt. 
On  some  tall  cliff  upraised  a  flaming  guide. 
That  throws  iu  friendly  radiance  o'er  the  tide. 


His  labours  cease  not  with  declining  day. 
But  toils  and  perils  mark  his  watery  way ; 
And  whilst  in  peaceful  dreams  secure  ftt  lie. 
The  ruthless  whirlwinds  rage  along  the  sky. 
Round  his  head  whistling ; — and  shalt  thou  repine. 
While  this  protecting  roof  still  shelters  thine !" 

Mild  as  the  vernal  shower,  his  words  prevail. 
And  aid  the  moral  precept  of  his  tale : 
His  wondering  hearers  learn,  and  ever  keep 
These  first  ideas  of  the  restless  deep ; 
And,  as  the  opening  mind  a  circuit  tries. 
Present  felicities  in  value  rise. 
Increasing  pleasures  every  hour  they  find. 
The  warmth  more  precious,  and  the  shelter  kind: 
Warmth  that  long  reigning  bids  the  eyelids  close. 
As  through  the  blood  its  l)almy  influence  goes. 
When  the  cheer'd  heart  forgets  fatigues  and  cares. 
And  drowsiness  alone  dominion  bears. 

Sweet  then  the  ploughman's  slumbers,  hale  and 
young. 
When  the  last  topic  dies  upon  his  tongue ; 
Sweet  then  the  bliss  his  transient  dreams  inspire. 
Till  chilblains  wake  him,  or  the  snapping  fire. 

He  starts,  and  ever  thoughtful  of  his  team. 
Along  the  glittering  snow  a  feeble  gleam 
Shoots  from  his  lantern,  as  he  yawning  goes 
To  add  fresh  comforts  to  their  night's  repqee ; 
Diffusing  fragrance  as  their  food  he  moves, 
And  pats  the  jolly  sides  of  those  he  loves. 
Thus  full  replenish'd,  perfect  ease  possess'd. 
From  night  till  mom  alternate  food  and  rest 
No  rightful  cheer  withheld,  no  sleep  debarrM, 
Their  each  day's  labour  brings  its  sure  reward. 
Yet  when  from  plough  or  lumbering  cart  set  free. 
They  taste  a  while  the  sweets  of  liberty : 
E'en  sober  Dobbin  lifts  his  clumsy  heel 
And  kicks,  disdainful  of  the  dirty  wheel : 
But  soon,  his  frolic  ended,  yields  again. 
To  trudge  the  road,  and  wear  the  chinkling  chain. 

Shortsighted  Dobbin ! — ^thou  canst  only  see 
The  trivial  hardships  that  tncompois  thee  ; 
Thy  chains  were  freedom,  and  thy  toils  repose : 
Could  the  poor  post-horse  tell  thee  all  his  woest 
Show  thee  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  unfoM 
The  dreadful  anguish  he  endures  for  gold : 
Hired  at  each  call  of  business,  lust,  or  rage. 
That  prompts  the  traveller  on  firom  stage  to  stage. 
Still  on  his  strength  depends  their  boasted  speed ; 
For  them   his  limbs   grow  weak,  his  bare  ribs 

bleed; 
And  though  he  groaning  quickens  at  command. 
Their  extra  shilling  in  the  rider's  hand 
Becomes  his  bitter  scourge  t^tis  he  must  feel 
The  double  efforts  of  the  lash  and  steel ; 
Till  when,  up  hill,  the  destined  inn  he  gains. 
And  trembling  under  complicated  pains. 
Prone  from  his  nostrils,  darting  on  the  ground. 
His  breath  emitted  floats  in  clouds  around ; 
Drops  chase  each  other  down  his  chest  and  sides. 
And  spatter'd  mud  his  native  colour  hides : 
Through  his  swoln  veins  the  boiling  torrent  flows 
And  every  nerve  a  separate  torture  knows. 
His  harness  loosed,  he  welcomes,  eager^ed. 
The  paU's  full  draught  tiiat  quivers  by  his  side ; 
And  jojTs  to  see  the  well-known  stable  door,' 
At  the  starved  marinet  the  friendly  abore. 
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Ah,  well  for  him  if  here  his  sofferinp  cetsed. 
And  ample  hours  of  rest  his  pains  appeased ! 
But  roused  again,  aud  sternly  bade  to  rise, 
And  shake  refreshing  slumber  from  his  ejres, 
Ere  hif  exhausted  spirits  can  return. 
Or  through  his  frame  reviving  ardour  bum,     [sore. 
Come  forth  he  must,  though  limping,  maimM,  and 
He  hears  the  whip ;  the  chaise  is  at  the  door  r-^ 
The  collar  tightens,  and  again  he  feels 
His  half-heaPd  wounds  inflamed ;  again  the  wheels 
With  tiresome  sameness  in  his  ears  resound, 
O'er  blinding  dust,  or  miles  of  flinty  ground. 
Thus  nightly  robb'd,  and  injured  day  by  day. 
His  piecemeal  murderers  wear  his  life  away. 
What  say'st  thou,  Dobbin  ?  what  though  hounds 

await 
With  open  jaws  the  moment  of  thy  iate. 
No  better  fate  attends  his  public  race ; 
His  life  is  misery,  and  his  end  disgrace. 
Then  freely  bear  thy  burden  to  the  mill : 
Obey  but  one  short  law,— thy  driver's  wilL 
Affection  to  thy  memory  ever  true. 
Shall  boast  of  mighty  loads  that  Dobbin  drew ; 
And  back  to  childhood  shall  the  mind  with  pride 
Recount  thy  gentleness  in  many  a  ride 
To  pond,  or  field,  or  village  fair,  when  thou 
HeMst  high  thy  braided  mane  and  comely  brow ! 
And  oft  the  tale  shall  rise  to  homely  fame 
Upon  thy  generous  spirit  and  thy  name. 

Though  faithful  to  a  proverb  we  regard 
The  midnight  chieftain  of  tlie  farmer's  yard, 
Beneath  whose  guardianship  all  hearts  rejoice. 
Woke  by  the  echo  of  his  hollow  voice ; 
Tet  as  the  hound  may  faltering  quit  the  pack, 
SnuflT  the  fowl  scent,  and  hasten  yelping  back  { 
And  e'en  the  docile  pointer  know  disgrace. 
Thwarting  the  general  instinct  of  his  race  i 
E'en  so  the  mastiflf,  or  the  meaner  cur 
At  times  will  from  the  path  of  duty  err, 
(A  pattern  of  fidelity  by  day  t 
By  night  a  murderer,  lurking  for  his  prey ;) 
And  round  the  pastures  or  the  fold  will  creep. 
And  eoward-like,  attack  the  peaceful  sheep. 
Alone  the  wanton  mischief  he  pursues. 
Alone  in  reeking  blood  his  jaws  imbrues } 
Chasing  amain  his  frighten'd  victims  round, 
Till  death  in  wild  confusion  strews  the  ground; 
nen  wearied  out,  to  kennel  sneaks  away. 
And  lieks  his  guilty  paws  till  break  of  day. 

The  deed  discover'd,  and  the  news  once  spread. 
Vengeance  hangs  o'er  the  unknown  culprit's  head : 
And  careful  shepherds  extra  hours  bestow 
In  patient  watchings  for  the  common  foe ; 
A  foe  most  dreaded  now,  when  rest  and  peace 
Should  wait  the  season  of  the  flock'b  increase. 

In  part  these  nightly  terrors  to  dispel, 
Giles,  ere  he  sleeps,  his  little  flock  must  tell. 
From  the  fireside  with  many  a  shrug  he  hies, 
Glad  if  the  foll-orb'd  moon  salute  his  eyes, 
And  through  th'  unbroken  stillness  of  the  night 
Shed  on  his  path  her  beams  of  cheering  light 
With  tamitering  step  he  climbs  the  distant  stile, 
Whilst  all  around  him  wears  a  placid  smile  j 
There  views  the  white-robed  clondi  in  clusters 

driven. 
And  all  the  glorious  pageantry  of  heaven. 


Low,  on  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  sight. 
The  rising  vapours  catch  the  silver  light ; 
Thence  fancy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly. 
Which  first  will  throw  its  shadow  on  the  eye. 
Passing  the  source  of  light ;  and  thence  away. 
Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they. 
Far  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky,  still  more  serene,) 
Others,  detach'd  in  ranges  throu^  the  air, 
Spotless  as  snow,  a^id  countless  as  they're  fair, 
Scatter'd  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west, 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest 
These,  to  the  raptured  mind,  aloud  prt>claim 
Their  miohtt  Shephexd'^  everlasting  Name. 

Whilst  thus  the  loiterer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll. 
And  loosed  imagination  soaring  goes 
High  o'er  his  home,  and  all  his  little  woes, 
Time  glides  away ;  neglected  duty  calls ; 
At  unce  from  plains  of  light  to  earth  he  foils. 
And  down  a  narrow  lane,  well  known  by  day. 
With  all  his  speed  pursues  his  sounding  way. 
In  thought  still  half-absorb 'd,  and  chill'd  with  cold. 
When  lo  *  an  object  frightful  to  behold ; 
A  grisly  spectre,  clothed  in  silver-gray. 
Around  whose  feet  the  waving  shadow's  play. 
Stands  in  his  path  ! — He  stops,  and  not  a  breath 
Heaves  from  his  heart,  that  sinks  almost  to  death. 
Loud  the  owl  halloos  o'er  his  head  unseen ; 
All  else  is  silent,  dismally  serene: 
Some  prompt  ejaculation,  whisper'd  low. 
Yet  bears  him  up  against  the  threatening  foe ; 
And  thus  poor  Giles,  though  half  inclined  to  fly, 
Mutters  his  doubto,  and  strains  his  steadfast  eye. 
**  'TIS  not  my  crimes  thou  comest  here  to  reprove ; 
No  murders  stain  my  soul,  no  perjured  love; 
If  thou'rt  indeed  what  here  thou  seem'st  to  be. 
Thy  dreadful  mission  cannot  reach  to  me. 
By  parents  taught  still  to  mistrust  mine  eyes. 
Still  to  approach  each  object  of  surprise, 
Lest  fancy's  formful  visions  should  deceive 
In  moonlight  paths,  or  glooms  of  falling  eve. 
This  then's  the  moment  when  my  mind  should  try 
To  scan  thy  motionless  deformity ; 
But  O,  the  fearful  task !  yet  well  I  know 
An  aged  ash,  with  many  a  spreading  bough, 
'(Beneath  whose  leaves  I've  found  a  summer's  bower. 
Beneath   whose   trunk   I've  weather'd  many  a 

shower,) 
Stands  singly  down  this  solitary  way, 
But  far  beyond  where  now  my  footsteps  stay, 
rris  true,  thus  far  I've  come  with  heedless  haste  | 
No  reckoning  kept,  no  passing  objects  traced : 
And  can  I  then  have  reach'd  that  very  tree  ? 
Or  is  its  reve  end  form  assumed  by  thee  ?" 
The  happy  thought  alleviates  his  pain : 
He  creeps  another  step ;  then  stops  again  t 
Till  slowly,  as  his  noiseless  feet  draw  near. 
Its  perfect  lineaments  at  once  appear; 
Its  crown  of  shivering  ivy  whispering  peace. 
And  its  white  bark  that  fronts  the  moon's  pale  face. 
Now,  whilst  his  blood  mounts  upward,  now  he 

knows 
The  solid  gain  that  from  conviction  flows ; 
And  strengthen'd  confidence  shall  hence  fulfil 
(With  conscious  innocence  more  valued  still 
2m2 
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The  drcarieft  task  that  winter  nights  can  bring, 
By  churchyard  dark,  or  grore,  or  fairy  ring  { 
Still  buoying  up  the  timid  mind  of  youth, 
Till  loitering  reason  hoists  the  scale  of  truth. 
With  these  blest  guardians  Giles  his  course  pursues. 
Till  numbering  his  heavy-sided  ewes. 
Surrounding  stillness  tranquillize  his  breast. 
And  shape  the  dreams  that  wait  his  hours  of  rest 

As  when  retreating  tempests  we  behold, 
Whose  skirts  at  length  the  azure  sky  unfold, 
And  full  of  murmurings  and  mingled  wrath, 
Slowly  unshroud  the  snliling  face  of  earth, 
Bringing  the  bosom  joy ;  so  Winter  flies ! — 
And  see  the  source  of  life  and  light  uprise ! 
A  heightening  arch  o'er  southern  hills  he  bends ; 
Warm  on  the  cheek  the  slanting  beam  descends. 
And  gives  the  reeking  mead  a  brighter  hue. 
And  draws  the  modest  primrose  bud  to  view. 
Tet  frosts  succeed,  and  winds  impetuous  rush, 
And  hailstonns  rattle  through  the  budding  bush ; 
And  nigh-£Bill*n  lambs  require  the  shepherd's  care. 
And  teeming  ewes,  that  still  their  burdens  bear ; 
Beneath  whose  sides  to-morrow's  dawn  may  see 
The  milk-white  strangers  bow  the  trembling  knee ; 
At  whose  first  birth  the  powerful  instinct's  seen 
That  fills  with  champions  the  daisied  green : 
For  ewes  that  stood  aloof  with  fearful  eye, 
With  stamping  foot  now  men  and  dogs  defy. 
And  obstinately  faithful  to  their  young, 
Guard  their  first  steps  to  join  the  bleating  throng. 

But  casualties  and  death  from  damps  and  cold 
Will  still  attend  the  well-conducted  foldt 
Her  tender  offspring  dead,  the  dam  aloud 
Calls,  and  runs  wild  amidst  th'  unconscious  crowd ; 
And  orphan'd  sucklings  raise  the  piteous  cry ; 
No  wool  to  warm  them,  no  defenders  nigh. 
And  must  her  streaming  milk  then  flow  in  vam  ? 
Must  unregarded  innocence  complain  ? 
No  {—ere  this  strong  solicitude  subside, 
fifatemal  fondness  may  be  fresh  applied, 
And  the  adopted  stripling  still  may  find 
A  parent  most  assiduously  kind. 


For  this  he's  doom'd  awhile  disguised  to  range, 
(For  fraud  or  force  must  work  the  wisb'd^sr 

change;) 
For  this  his  predecessor's  skin  he  wears, 
Till,  cheated  into  tenderness  and  cares. 
The  unsuspecting  dam,  contented  grown. 
Cherish  and  guard  the  foundling  as  her  own. 

Thus  all  by  turns  to  fair  perfection  rise } 
Thus  twins  are  parted  to  increase  their  size: 
Thus  instinct  yields  as  interest  points  the  way, 
Till  the  bright  flock,  augmenting  eveiy  day, 
On  sunny  hills  and  vales  of  springing  flowers, 
With  ceaseless  clamour  greet  the  vernal  hours. 

The  humbler  shepherd  here  with  joy  beholds 
Th'  approved  economy  of  crowded  folds. 
And,  in  his  small  contracted  round  of  cares. 
Adjusts  the  practice  of  each  hint  he  hears : 
For  boys  with  emulation  learn  to  glow, 
And  boast  their  pastures,  and  their  healthful  show 
Of  well-grown  lambs,  the  glory  of  the  Spring; 
And  field  to  field  in  competition  bring. 

E'en  Giles,  for  all  his  cares  and  watchings  past. 
And  all  his  contests  with  the  wintry  blast. 
Claims  a  fUU  share  of  that  sweet  praise  bestowM 
By  gazing  neighlwurs,  when  along  the  road. 
Or  village  green,  his  curly-coated  throng 
Suspends  the  chorus  of  the  spinner^  song ; 
When  admiration'^  unaffected  grace 
Lisps  from  the  tongue,  and  beams  in  every  &ce. 
Delightful  moments ! — Sunshii^e,  health,  and  jor, 
Play  round,  and  cheer  the  elevated  boy ! 
**  Another  spring !"  his  heart  exulting  cries ; 
"Another  year !  with  promi8ed4>lessings  rise  I— 
Eteeh AL   PowES !   from  whom   those  blessing! 

flow. 
Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know .' 
Seed-time  and  harvest  let  me  see  again ; 
Wander  the  leaf-strewn  wood,  the  frozen  plain  ? 
Let  the  first  flower,  corn-waving  field,  plain,  tree, 
Here  round  my  home,  still  lift  my  soul  to  thkx  ; 
And  let  me  ever,  midst  thy  bounties,  raise 
An  humble  note  of  thankfulness  and  praise  *" 
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William  WomofwoBTB,  the  finmder  of  whtt  is 
oOled  the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  was  bom  in  1770, 
of  a  respectable  Cuniljr,  at  Cockennouth,  in  Cnm- 
berlaod.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Hawkshead,  where  he  greatly 
excelled  in  his  classical  studies,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  thoughtfol  disposition,  and  taste  for 
poetry,  in  which  he  made  his  first  attempt,  when  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1787,  he  was  removed  to 
8t  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.  A.  and  Bf.  A.  {  and,  in  1793,  he  published  a 
poetical  account  of  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent, entitled  Descriptive  Sketches  in  Verse,  &c, 
followed  by  the  Evening  Walk,  an  epistle,  in  verse, 
addressed  to  a  young  lady.  In  alluding  to  the  De- 
scriptiTe  Sketches,  sajrs  Coleridge,  **  seldom,  if  ever, 
was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
above  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently  an- 
Bounced.**  After  wandering  about  in  various  parts 
of  England,  our  author  took  a  cottage  at  Alforton, 
in  Somersetshire,  near  the  then  residence  of  Cole- 
ridge, vheie  they  were  regarded  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood  as  spies  and  agents  of  the 
French  Directory.  Our  benevolent  author,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  considered  the  more  dangerous 
character  of  the  two.  *<  As  to  Coleridge,"  one  of  the 
parish  authorities  is  said  to  have  remarked,  **  there 
is  not  so  much  harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  wild  brain 
that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost;  but  that 
^—  (Wordsworth)  he  is  the  dark  traitor.  You 
never  hear  him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject"  In 
1798,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads, 
which  met  with  much  abuse  and  few  admirers,  but 
those  who  applauded,  applauded  enthusiastically. 

In  1803,  he  married  a  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of 
Penrith,  and  settled  at  Grassmere,  in  Westmoreland^ 
for  which  county,  as  well  as  that  of  Cumberland, 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  distributor  of  stamps. 
In  1807,  he  gave  to  the  public  a  second  volume  of 
his  Ballads ;  and,  in  1809,  with  an  intention  to 
recommend  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  he  published  his  only  prose  production, 
concerning  the  relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  to  each  other.  In  1814,  appeared,  in 
quarto,  his  Excursion,  a  poem,  which  has  been 
highly  extolled,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  most 
original  and  best  compositions.  It  was  followed, 
m  1816,  by  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstono)  and,  in 
1819,  by  his  Peter  Bell,  to  the  merits  of  which  we 
oust  confess  ourselves  strangers.  During  the  same 
year,  he  published  his  Wagonner,a  tale ;  followed, 
in  1830,  by  the  River  Duddoo,  a  series  of  sonnets  ; 
and  Vaudracour  and  Julia,  with  other  pieces ;  and 
Ecclesiastical  Sketches.    In  1832,  he  printed  Me- 


morials of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent;  also  a  De- 
scription of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  illustrative  remarks  on  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Alps.  His  last  publication  was  Yarrow 
Revisited,  which  appeared  in  1834. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  a  matter 
of  critical  dispute  ever  since  he  first  made  pretension 
to  any,  and  it  is  yet  a  question  with  some,  whether 
his  productions  are  not  those  of  **  an  inspired  idiot" 
It  would  be,  however,  useless  to  deny  him  the 
reputation  of  a  poet,  though  between  the  equally 
extravagant  adoration  and  censure,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  object,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact 
position  which  will  be  ultimately  assigned'  him  in 
the  rank  of  literature.  Coleridge,  who,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers, 
says  that,  **in  imaginative  powers,  Wordsworth 
stands  nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakspeare 
and  Biilton,  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed, 
and  his  own."  The  author-  of  an  essay  on  his 
theory  and  writings,  printed  in  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine for  1830,  gives  a  very  fair  estimate  of  his 
poetical  genius.  **The  variety  of  subjects,"  he 
observes,  **  which  Wordsworth  has  touched  ;  the 
varied  powers  which  he  has  displayed ;  the  passages 
of  redeeming  beauty  interspersed  even  amongst  the 
worst  and  dullest  of  his  productions ;  the  origin- 
ality of  detached  thoughts,  scattered  throughout 
works,  to  which,  on  the  whole,  wo  must  deny  the 
praise  of  originality;  the  deep  pathos,  and  occa- 
sional grandeur  of  his  style ;  the  real  poetical 
feeling  which  generally  runs  through  its  many 
modulations ;  his  accurate  observation  of  external 
nature ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  blends  the 
purest  and  most  devotional  thoughts  with  the  glo- 
ries of  the  visible  universe — all  these  are  merits, 
which  so  fkr  *  make  up  in  number  what  they  want 
in  weight,'  that,  although  insufficient  to  raise  him 
to  the  shrine,  they  fairly  admit  him  within  the 
sacred  temple  of  poesy."  For  our  own  parts,  though 
we  are  not  among  those  who  call,  as  some  of  his 
admirers  do,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  **  an  actual 
revelation,"  we  admit  to  have  found  in  his  works 
beauties  which  no  other  poet,  perhaps,  could  have 
struck  out  of  the  peculiar  sphere  to  which  he  has 
confined  his  imagination.  His  Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood,  and  a  few  others,  are  sublime  composi- 
tions; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  lines  to  a 
Glow-worm,  d  id  omne  genut,  are  despicable  and 
ridiculous. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
never  been  impeached  by  bis  most  virulent  enemies, 
if  he  has  any ;  and  no  man  is  more  esteemed  and 
respected  for  his  amiable  qualities. 
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THE   EXCURSION, 

Bsnro  ▲  poRTXoxr  or  the  mxcLUSX. 


PREFACE. 


The  title  announces  that  this  is  only  a  portion 
of  a  poem ;  and  the  reader  must  be  here  apprize 
that  it  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  long  and 
laborious  work  which  is  to  consist  of  three  paCrts. 
^The  author  will  candidly  acknowledge  that,  if 
the  first  of  these  had  been  completed,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  he  should 
baye  preferred  the  natural  order  of  publication,  and 
baye  given  that  to  the  world  first;  but,  as  the 
second  division  of  the  work  was  designed  to  refer 
more  to  passing  events,  and  to  an  existing  state  of 
things,  than  the  others  were  meant  to  do,  more 
continuous  ezertbn  was  naturally  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  greater  progress  made  here  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  poem ;  and  as  this  part  does  not  depend  upon 
the  preceding,  to  a  degree  which  will  materially 
injure  its  own  peculiar  interest,  the  author,  com- 
plying  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  some  valued 
friends,  presents  the  following  pages  to  the  public. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state  whence  the  poem,  of 
which  the  Excursion  is  a  part,  derives  its  title  of 
the  Recluse. — Several  years  ago,  when  the  author 
retired  to  his  native  mountains,  with  the  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  construct  a  literary  work  that 
might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should 
take  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how 
far  nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
employment.    As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he 
undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  them.     That  work,  addressed  to  a  dear 
friend,  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the   author's    intellect  is 
deeply  indebted,  has  been  long  finished ;  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  which  gave  rise  to  it  was 
a  determination  to  compose  a  philosophical  poem, 
containing  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society ;  and 
to  be  entitled,  the  Recluse;   as  having  for  its 
principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  living  in  retirement. — The  preparatory  poem 
is  biographical,  and  conducts  the  history  of  the 
author's  mind    to    the  point  when  he  was  im- 
boldened  to  hope  that  his  fctculties  were  sufficiently 
matured  for  entering  upon  the   arduous    labour 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  and  the  two 
works  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  each 
other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself,  as  the  antl- 
chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church.    Con- 
tinuing this  allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  his  minor  pieces,  which  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged, 
will  be  found  by  the  attentive  reader  to  have  such 
connexion  with  the  main  work  as  may  give  them 
claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories, 
and  sepulchral   recesses,  ordinarily  included    in 
those  edifices. 

The  author  would  not  have  deiemed  himself 
Justified  in  saying,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much  of 
performances  either  unfinished,  or  unpublished^  if 


he  had  not  thought  that  the  labour  bestowed  by 
him  upon  what  he  has  heretofore  and  now  laid 
before  the  public,  entitled  him  to  candid  attention 
for  such  a  statement  as  he  thinks  necessary  to 
throw  light  upon  his  endeavours  to  please,  and  he 
would  hope,  to  benefit  his  countrymen. — ^Nothing 
further  need  be  added,  than  that  the  first  and  third 
parts  of  the  Recluse  will  consist  chiefly  of  medita- 
tions in  the  author's  own  pelvon ;  and  that  io  the 
intermediate  part  (the  Excursion)  the  interveotioa 
of  characters  spealcing  is  employed,  and  something 
of  a  dramatic  form  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  formally  to  an- 
nounce a  system :  it  was  more  animating  toliim  to 
proceed  in  a  different  course ;  and  if  he  shall  sue- 
ceed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  clear  thoughts,  livelj 
images,  and  strong  feelings,  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  extracting  the  system  for  himselfl 
And  in  the  mean  time  the  following  passage,  taken 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book  of  the  Recluse, 
may  be  acceptable  as  a  kind  of  prospectus  of  ths 
design  and  scope  of  the  whole  poem. 


"  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life. 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise, 
Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixt ; 
And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
— ^To  these  emotions,  whensoe'er  they  come. 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance, 
Or  from  the  soul — an  impulse  to  herself, 
I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse. 
Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope — 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith ; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress  ; 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power ; 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread  ; 
Of  the  individual  mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all ; 
I  sing: — f  fit  audience  let  me  find  though  few !' 
**  So  pray'd,  more  gaining  than  he  ask'd,  the 
bard, 
Holiest  of  men. — ^Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  rouse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven  ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep — ^and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  world 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 
All  strength — ell  terror,  single  or  in  bands, 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form ; 
Jehovah — ^with  his  thunder,  and  the  clioir 
Of  shouting  angels,  and  the  emp3rreal  thrones" 
I  pass  them  unalarm'd.    Not  chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy-^scoop'd  out 
By  help  of  d^ams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man. 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
— ^Beauty — a  living  presence  of  the  earth, 
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Surpasaiog  t])«  moit  ftir  ideal  forms 

Whkb  craft  of  delkate  spirits  batb  coroposed 

From  earth's  materials — waits  upon  my  steps  ( 

Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 

An  hourly  neighbour.    Paradise,  and  groves 

£lysian»  fortunate  fields — like  those  of  old 

Sought  in  th'  Atlantic  main,  why  should  they  be 

A  history  only  of  departed  things. 

Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was 

For  the  discerning  intelleet  of  man. 

When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 

In  lore  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 

A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

—I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives, 

Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  veiie 

Of  this  great  consummation  t — and,  by  words 

Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are, 

Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 

Of  death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 

To  noble  raptures ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 

How  exquisitely  the  individual  mind 

(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 

Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  world 

Is  fitted  ; — and  how  exquisitely,  too. 

Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men, 

Th*  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind  ; 

And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  callM)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish: — this  is  our  high  argument. 

—Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 

Most  turn  elsewhere — ^to  travel  near  the  tribes 

And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 

Of  madding  passions  mutually  inAamed ; 

Must  hear  humanity  in  fields  and  groves 

Pipe  solitary  anguish  )  or  must  hang 

Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 

Of  sorrow,  banicadoed  evermore 

Within  the  walls  of  cities ;  may  these  sounds 

Have  their  authentic  comment, — that  even  these 

Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn  f 

— Descend,  prophetic  spirit !  that  inspirest 

The  human  soul*  of  universal  earth. 

Dreaming  on  things  to  come  i  and  dost  possess 

A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 

Of  mighty  poets ;  upon  me  bestow 

A  gift  of  genuine  insight ;  that  my  song 

With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine  i 

Shedding  benignant  influence, — and  secure. 

Itself,  fjrom  all  malevolent  elTect 

Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 

Throughout  the  nether  sphere  .'—And  if  with  this 

I  mix  more  lowly  matter ;  with  the  thing 

Contemplated,  describe  the  mind  and  man 

Contemplating,  and  who,  and  what  he  vras. 

The  transitory  being  that  beheld 

This  Tision, — when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived  j— 

Be  not  this  labour  useless.    If  such  theme 

May  sort  with  highest  objects,  then,  dread  power. 

Whose  gracious  favour  is  the  primal  source 

Of  all  illumination,  may  my  life 

Impress  the  image  of  a  better  time. 

More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners  t — nurse 


My  heart  in  genuine  freedom ; — all  pure  thoughts 
l>e  with  nie ; — so  sh^l  thy  unfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end !" 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOUBAB&S 

WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  LONSDALE,  K.  O.  Ac.  Ac 

OiT,  through  thy  fair  domains,  illustrious  peer ! 
In  youth  I  roara'd,  on  youthful  pleasures  beni ; 
And  mused  in  rocky  cell  or  sylvan  tent. 
Beside  swift-flowing  Lowther's  current  clear. 
— Now,  by  thy  care  befriended,  I  appear 
Before  thee,  Lonsdale,  and  this  work  present, 
A  token  (may  it  prove  a  munumeut !) 
Of  high  respect  and  gratitude  sincere. 
Gladly  would  I  have  waited  till  my  task 
Had  reached  its  close ;  but  life  is  insecure, 
Aud  hope  full  oft  fallacious  as  a  dream : 
Therefore,  for  what  is  here  produced  I  ask 
Thy  favour  {  trusting  that  thou  wilt  not  deem 
The  oflTering,  though  imperfect,  premature. 

WlLLIAX  WOEOSWORTH. 

Rydal  Mount,  Westmoreland, 
Iul7  39,181L 


#  IVot  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  drsaminf  on  things  to  come. 

Sh«ik»ptare*t  SmncU, 
5.3 


THE  EXCURSION. 

ARGUMENT. 
A  summer  forenoon.  The  author  reaches  a  rained  coUage 
upon  a  coramoD,  and  there  meets  with  a  revered  friend 
the  Wanderer,  of  whom  ho  gives  an  accouat.  The  Wan- 
derer while  retting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  that 
surround  the  cottage  relates  the  history  of  its  last  inha* 
bilam. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

THE  WANDERER. 
TwAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high : 
Southward  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 
Through  a  pale  steam :  but  aJl  the  northern  downs,    . 
In  clearest  air  ascending,  show'd  far  oflT 
A  surface  dappled  o*er  with  shadows  flung 
From  brooding  clouds  :  shadows  that  lay  in  spots 
Determined  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beanos 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed  ; 
Pleasant  to  him  who  on  the  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  iome  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade, 
Where  the  wien  warbles  ;  while  the  dreaming  man, 
Half  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody. 
With  sidelong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene. 
By  power  of  that  impending  covert  thrown 
To  finer  distance.    Other  lot  was  mine  ; 
Yet  with  good  hope  that  soon  I  should  obtain 
As  grateful  resting-place,  and  livelier  joy. 
Across  a  bare  wide  common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  bafiBed  ;  nor  could  my  weak  ann  disperse 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face, 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 
Upon  that  open  level  stood  a  grove, 
I  The  wishM  foi  port  to  which  m}*  couiio  w,;s  bonid. 
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Thither  I  came,  and  there,  amid  the  gluom 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms, 
A^pear'd  a  roofless  (lut ;  four  naked  walls 
That  stared  upon  each  other  !  I  looked  round, 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
Him  whom  I  sought ;  a  man  of  reverend  age, 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpaired. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage  bench, 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep ; 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  1  markM  the  day  before — alone 
And  stationM  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Tum'd  toward  the  sun  then  setting,  while  that  staff 
Afforded  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
DetainM  for  contemplation  or  repose, 
Graceful  support ;  his  countenance  meanwhile 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  he  remain'd 
Unrecognised  ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sight. 
With  sUckenM  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged. 
At  such  unthought  of  meeting. — For  the  night 
We  parted,  nothing  willingly ;  and  now 
He  by  appointment  waited  for  me  here. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  these  clustering  elms. 

We  were  tried  friends :  amid  a  pleasant  vale. 
In  the  antique  market  village  where  were  passM 
Xly  school-days,  an  apartment  he  had  own'd. 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wanderer  drew. 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour  there. 
He  loved  me ;  from  a  swarm  of  rosy  boya 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say. 
For  my  grave  looks — too  thoughtful  for  my  yean. 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.    Many  a  time, 
On  holydays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods : 
We  sate — we  walk'd  j  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  which  he  had  seen ;  and  often  touch'd 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
TumM  inward ;  or  at  my  request  would  sing 
Old  songs — the  product  of  his  native  hills ; 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool,  refreshing  water  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husbandnum,  diffused   [drought. 
Through  a  parch*d  meadow-ground,  in  time  of 
Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse : 
How  precious  when  in  riper  days  1  leamM 
To  weigh  with  care  his  words,  and  to  rejoice 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity  ! 

O  !  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature }  men  endow'd  with  highest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ; 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth. 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  th*  inspiring  aid  of  books. 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe, 
Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame,) 
Not  having  here  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  imto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favour'd  beings. 
All  but  a  scatter'd  few,  live  out  their  time. 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.    Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  Vhom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least;  else  surely  (his  man  had  not  left 


His  graces  unreveal'd  and  unproclaim'd. 
But,  as  the  mind  was  611*d  with  inward  light. 
So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived. 
Beloved  and  honour*d — far  as  he  was  known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech. 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness. 
His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  hb  mind 
Had  dealt  with — ^I  will  here  record  in  verse  ; 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  nature  leads. 
The  high  and  tender  muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased. 
And  listening  time  reward  with  sacred  piaise. 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bom ; 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  form. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground. 
His  parents,  with  their  numerous  oflspring,  dwelt ; 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor  ! 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave. 
And  fearing  God  ;  the  very  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God.*s  word. 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  English  groond. 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  speak. 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills ; 
But,  through  th*  inclement  and  the  perilous  dayi 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repair^. 
Equipped  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge, 
Remote  from  view  of  city  spire,  or  sound 
Of  minster  clock  !    From  that  bleak  tenement 
He,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head. 
And  travellM  throngh  the  wood,  with  no  one  near 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw. 
So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid.  * 
In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free. 
While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  time. 
He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impressed 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portraiture 
And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 
They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemM 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.    He  had  received 
A  precious  gift ;  for,  as  he  grew  in  years, 
With  these  impressions  would  he  still  compare 
All  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes,  and  forxos ; 
And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attained 
An  active  power  to  fastf n  images 
Upon  his  brain ;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.    Nor  did  he  fail, 
While  yet  a  child,  with  a  child's  eagerness 
Incessantly  to  tum  his  ear  and  eye 
On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 
To  feed  such  appetite ;  nor  this  alone 
Appeased  his  yearning.* — in  the  after  day 
Of  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn. 
And  mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 
He  sate,  and  e'en  in  their  fix'd  lineaments. 
Or  from  the  power  of  a  pectUiar  eye, 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 
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Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppressed, 
E'en  in  their  fixM  and  steady  lineaments 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind, 
Expression  ever  varying ! 

Thus  informM 
He  had  small  need  of  books ;  for  many  a  tale 
Traditionaiy,  round  the  mountains  hung. 
And  many  a  legend,  peopling  the  dark  woods, 
Nourish'd  imagination  in  her  growth. 
And  gave  the  mind  that  apprehensive  power 
By  which  she' is  made  quick  to  recognise 
The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things. 
But  eagerly  he  read,  and  read  again, 
Whatever  the  minister's  old  shelf  supplied ; 
The  life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sustained. 
With  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 
Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  left 
Of  persecution,  and  the  covenant — times 
Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour .' 
And  there,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 
A  straggling  volume,  torn  and  incomplete. 
That  left  half  told  the  preternatural  Ule, 
Romance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiends. 
Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
Strange  and  uncouin ;  dire  faces,  figures  dire, 
Sbarp-kneed,  sharp-elb^w'd,  and  lean-ankled  too, 
With  long  and  ghostly  shanks—forms  which  once 

seen 
Could  never  be  forgotten ! 

In  his  heart, 
Where  fear  sate  thus,  a  cherlsh*d  visitant. 
Was  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  sound  difiused,  or  by  the  breathing  air. 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  thmgs, 
Or  flowing  from  the  universal  face 
Of  earth  and  sky.    But  he  had  felt  the  power 
Of  nature,  and  already  was  prepared. 
By  his  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he. 
Whom  nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  but  receive. 
Such  was  the  boy — ^but  for  the  growing  youth 
What  soul  was  h^,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !  He  look'd — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touch'd, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none. 
Nor  any- voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 
All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallow M  up 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Huragbt  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  be  proffer 'd  no  request ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
Th'  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise. 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him,  it  was  blessedness  aAd  love ! 

A  herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops. 
Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort 
Was  his  existence  oftentimes  possessed. 


0  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright  appear'd 

The  written  promise  !  Early  had  he  learn'd 

To  reverence  the  volume  that  display^ 

The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die ; 

But  in  the  mountains  did  he  feel  his  faith. 

All  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  there 

Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life, 

And  greatness  still  revolving ;  infinite ; 

There  littleness  was  not;  the  least  of  things 

Seem'd  infinite ;  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 

Her  pro«?pects,  nor  did  he  believe, — he  saw. 

What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 

Sublime  and  comprehensive !  Low  desires. 

Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his  heart 

Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude, 

Oft  as  he  callM  those  ecstasies  to  mind. 

And  whence  they  flow'd ;  and  from  them  he  acquired 

Wisdom,  which  works  through  patience;  thence 

he  learn 'd 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thought 
To  look  on  nature  with  a  humble  heart. 
Self-question *d  where  it  did  Lot  understand, 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  passM  the  time ;  yet  to  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought  away 
The  book  that  most  had  tempted  his  desirts 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.    Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song. 
The  divine  Milton.     Lore  of  different  kind. 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life. 
His  schoolmaster  supplied :  books  that  explain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved 
In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe, 
(Especially  perceived  wliere  nature  droops 
And  feeling  is  suppressed)  preserve  the  mind 
Busy  in  solitude  and  poverty. 
These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 
The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hqllow  vale. 
Hollow  and  green,  he  lay  on  the  green  turf 
In  pensive  idleness.    What  could  be  do. 
Thus  daily  thirsting,  in  that  lonesome  life, 
With  blind  endeavours  ?    Yet  still  uppermost. 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt, 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her  hues. 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms. 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 
While  yet  he  lingerM  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws. 
His  triangles — they  were  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  silent  stars  !    Oft  did  be  take  delight 
To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  small  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscribed,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought. 
Upon  its  bletk  and  visionary  sides. 
The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm. 
Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fire. 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was  told. 
Accumulated  feelings  press'd  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight ;  he  was  o*erpower*d 
By  nature,  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind  ;  by  mystery  and  hope, 
And  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
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Commuuing  with  the  glorious  universe. 
Fuji  often  wishM  he  that  the  winds  might  rage 
When  they  were  silent;  far  more  fondly  now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love 
Tempestuous  nights — the  conflict  and  the  sounds 
That  live  in  darkness : — from  his  Intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  ask*d  repose ;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
The  peace  required,  he  scannM  the  laws  of  light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
Varies  its  rainbow  hues.    But  vainly  thus, 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought, 
Thus  was  he  rear'd ;  much  wanting  to  assist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more, 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
Strengthened  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty, 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life. — 
But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  restraints, 
He  now  was  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urged  by  his  mother,  he  essayM  to  teach 
A  village  school ;  but  wandering  thoughts  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;  and  the  youth  resign 'd 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit,  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  rocks 
The  freebom  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attachM  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own^steadfast  clouds,)  did  now  impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on, 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting  storm, 
A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load ! 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight ; 
And  their  hard  service,  deem'd  debasing  now, 
Gain'd  merited  respect  in  simpler  times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  round  them 

dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration — all  dependent 
Upon  the  pedlar's  toil — supplied  their  wants, 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  the  wares  he  brought 
Not  ignorant  was  the  youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease  ; — for  him  it  bore 
Attractions  manifold ; — and  this  he  chose. 
His  parents  on  the  enterprise  bestow'd 
Their  farewell  benediction,  but  with  hearts 
Foreboding  evil.     From  his  native  hills 
He  wauderM  fir ;  much  did  he  see  of  men,* 


•  At  the  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  preiudicee  of  artU 
ficial  society,  1  have  ever  been  ready  to  pay  homage  to  the 
aristocracy  of  nature ;  under  a  conviction  that  vigorous 
buinan.he&rtedneas  is  the  constituent  principle  of  true 
taste.  It  may  still,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  have  prose 
testimony  how  far  a  character,  employed  f<>r  purposes 
of  i  magi  natktn.  Is  founded  upon  general  fact.  I,  therefore, 
subjoin  an  extract  from  an  author  who  had  opportunities 
of  being  well  acquainted  whh  a  class  of  men,  from  whom 
my  own  personal  knowledge  imboldened  me  to  draw  this 
panralL 


Their  manners,  their  enjoyments  and  punoits. 

Their  passions  and  their  feelings ;  chiefly  thosm 

Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 

That,  mid  the  simpler  forms  of  mnl  life, 

Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 

And  speak  a  plainer  language.    In  the  woods, 

A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields. 

Itinerant  in  this  labour,  he  had  pusM 

The  better  portion  of  bis  time ;  and  there 

Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 

Araid  the  bounties  of  the  year,  the  peace 

And  liberty  of  nature  ;  there  he  kept 

In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 

His  mind  in  a  Just  equipoise  of  love. 

Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 

Of  ordinary  life ;  unvex*d,  unwarp'd 

By  partial  bondage.    In  his  steady  coarse. 

No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt. 

No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 

Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 

His  heart  lay  open  ;  and,  by  nature  tuned 

And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 

To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 

To  all  that  was  enJoy*d  where'er  he  went, 

And  all  that  was  endured ;  foi  in  himself 

Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 

That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedneet 

With  coward  fears.    He  could  e^ord  to  suflTer 

With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.    Hence  it 

That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 

And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 

**  We  learn  from  Canar  and  othM-  Roman  writers,  ih«l 
the  travelling  merchants  who  frequented  Oaul  aad  oiber 
barbarous  countries,  either  newly  conquered  by  the  Rooma 
arms,  or  bordering  on  the  Roman  conquests,  were  ever  the 
first  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  (kmiliarty 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  modes  of  life,  and  to  Inspire 
them  with  an  inclination  to  follow  the  Roman  fkahiooa, 
and  to  enjoy  Roman  conTeniencies.  In  Nonh  America, 
travelling  merchants  from  the  settlements  have  done  aad 
continue  to  do  much  more  toward  civilising  the  Indwi 
natives,  than  all  the  missionaries.  Papist  or  ProiesUiM, 
who  have  ever  been  sent  among  them. 

**  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  this  moK 
useful  class  of  men,  that  they  commonly  contribute,  by 
their  personhl  manners,  no  less  than  by  the  sale  of  their 
wares,  to  the  refinement  of  the  people  among  wbooa  tfaey 
travel.  Their  dealings  form  them  to  great  quicknees  of 
wit  and  acuteness  of  judgmenu  Having  consunt  occa- 
sion to  recommend  them^lves  and  their  goods,  they  ac- 
quire habits  of  the  most  obliging  attention  and  the  moet 
Insinuating  address.  As  In  their  peregrinationfl  they  teva 
opportunity  of  contem(dailng  theroaanera  of  various  mea 
and  various  cities,  they  become  eminently  skillcHl  in  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  world.  As  they  toandtr^  each  alom*, 
through  thinlj/'inhabtted  district*,  theyfwm  habifs  ^rm- 
JUction  and  qf  sublime  conttn^dation.  With  all  iheae 
qualifications,  no  wonder,  that  they  should  ofl^^n  be,  io 
remoto  parts  of  the  country,  the  best  mirrora  of  fashioo, 
and  censors  of  manners:  and  should  contritnite  much  to 
polish  the  roughness,  and  soften  the  rusticity  of  our  pea. 
saniry.  It  is  not.roore  than  twenty  or  thirty  yean,  su»ce  a 
young  man  going  from  any  part  of  Scotland  to  En^aod, 
of  purpose  to  carry  the  packt  was  considered,  as  g^in^  to 
lead  the  life,  and  acquire  the  ftntune  of  a  genUeman. 
When,  after  twenty  years'  absence,  in  that  honourabki 
Ime  of  employment,  he  returned  with  his  acquisHioos  to 
his  native  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a  gentleman  to  all 
intents  and  purposea^—^roM't  Journey  m  ScoUam^ 
vol.  I.  p.  89. 
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For  hence,  minutely,  in  hit  Tarions  louDdf , 

Be  had  obscrrcd  the  progrets  and  decay 

Of  manj  miDds,  of  miods  and  bodies  too 

The  history  of  many  families. 

How  they  had  prosper *d ;  how  they  were  o'er^ 

thrown 
By  passion  or  mischance  {  or  such  misrule 
Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  makes  the  nations  groan.— This  active  course 
He  followM  till  provision  for  his  wants 
Had  l>een  obtain'd  i — the  wanderer  then  resolved 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days — untask'd 
With  needless  services — from  hardship  free. 
His  calling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease. 
But  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
And  the  wild  paths ;  and  by  the  summer**  warmth 
Invited,  often  would  he  leave  his  home 
And  journey  (ar,  revisiting  the  scenes 
That  to  his  memory  were  most  endear'd.— 
Vigorous  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  undarap*d 
By  world  ly-mindedness  or  anxious  care  ; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  refresh'd 
By  knowledge  gather'd  up  from  day  to  day  t^ 
Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  church,  both  on  himself  and  those 
With  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had  held 
The  strong  hand  of  her  purity ;  and  still 
Had  watchM  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
This  he  rememberM  in  his  riper  age 
With  gratitude,  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But  by  the  native  viguur  of  his  mind. 
By  his  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors, 
By  lonelintes,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
Whate'er,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  jrouth,  ' 
He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
Was  melted  all  away  i  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimes  his  religion  seem'd  to  me 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods ) 
Who  to  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
Shaped  hb  belief  as  grace  divine  inspired. 
Or  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature.    The  rough  sports 
And  teasing  ways  of  children  vex'd  not  him  t 
Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age ;  nor  did  the  sick  man*t  tale,^ 
To  his  fraternal  sympathy  address'd. 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

Plain  his  garb ; 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 
For  Sabbath  duties ;  yet  he  was  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passM  without  remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait  t  his  limbs 
And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  compress'd  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red. 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye  t  that,  under  brows 
Shaggy  and  gray,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  of  youth  {  which,  like  a  being  made 
Of  many  beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to 
Human,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 


So  was  he  framed  t  and  such  his  course  of  life 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff. 
The  prized  memorial  of  relinquishM  toils. 


Upon  that  cottage  bench  reposed  his  limbs, 
ScreenM  from  the  sun.    Supine  the  wanderer  lay. 
His  eyes  as  if  in  drowsiness  half  shut. 
The  shadows  of  the  breezy  elms  above 
Dappling  his  face.    He  had  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand,  some  minutes'  space. 
At  length  I  haxlM  him,  seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoop'd  a  running  stream.    He  rose, 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  into  peace 
Had  settled, "  Tis,"  said  I, "  a  burning  day  i 
My  lips  are  parch'd  with  thirst,  but  you,  it  seems. 
Have  somewhere  found  relief."    He,  at  the  word, 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-brier,  bade  me  climb 
The  fence  where  that  aspiring  shrub  look*d  out 
Upon  the  public  way.    It  was  a  plot 
Of  garden  ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weeds 
Mark'd  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom,  as  they 

pass'd. 
The  gooseberry  trees  that  shot  in  long  lank  slips, 
Or  currants,  hanging  from  their  leafless  stems 
In  scanty  strings,  bad  tempted  to  o'erleap 
The  broken  walL    I  k>okM  around,  and  there. 
Where  too  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  alder  boughs     . 
JoinM  in  a  cold,  damp  nook,  espied  a  well 
Shrouded  with  willow  flowers  and  plumy  fern. 
My  thirst  I  slaked,  and  from  the  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  retum'd 
Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cottage  bench ) 
And,  while  beside  him,  with  uncover'd  head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire. 
And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fanning  air. 
Thus  did  he  speak.    «  I  see  around  me  here 
Things  which  you  cannot  see :  we  die,  my  friend. 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved 
And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed ;  and  very  soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left — 
The  poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves, 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn. 
And  senseless  rocks  {  nor  idly  t  for  they  speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.    Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind, 
And  grow  with  thought    Beside  yon  spring  I  stood> 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seemM  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I.    For  them  a  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken :  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  tbem  up 
In  mortal  stillness  (  and  they  ministevM 
To  human  comfort    Stooping  down  to  drink. 
Upon  the  slimy  foots  tone  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl, 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  only 
To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements : 
There  let  the  relic  lie— fond  thought— vain  words : 
Forgive  them  j — never — nev^  did  ray  steps 
Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 
A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.    O,  sir  !  the  good  die  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  sununer  dust 
XN 
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Bum  to  the  socket    Many  a  passenger 
Hath  blessM  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  looks, 
When  she  upheld  the  cool  refrfthment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring :  and  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seem'd  she  loved  hinu    She  is  dead, 
The  light  extinguished  of  her  loneljr  hut. 
The  hut  itself  abandon'd  to  decay, 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave ! 

**  I  speak,**  continued  he,  **  of  one  whose  stock 
Of  virtues  bloom'd  beneath  this  lowly  roof. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love. 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts  t  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  being — ^who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  partner  lack*d  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart  t 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom, 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass, — in  early  spring. 
Ere  the  last  star  had  vanish*d.— ^They  who  pass*d 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fence 
Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  be  would  ply, 
After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light 
Had  fail*d,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 
In  the  dark  hedges.    So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort ;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope, — ^next  to  the  God  in  heaven. 

**  Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  be4r  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  a  harvest    It  pleased  Heaven  to  add 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war ; 
This  happy  land  was  stricken  to  the  heart ! 
A  wanderer  then  among  the  cottages 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season ;  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor  t 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be. 
And  their  place  knew  them  not.     Meanwhile, 

abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
'   To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  calamitous  years 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  autumn, 
When  her  life's  helpmate  on  a  sick-bed  lay. 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.    In  disease 
He  linger'd  long:  and  when  his  strength  retum'd. 
He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 
Was  all  consumed.    A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 
With  care  and  sorrow  t  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill  requitted  labour  tum*d  adrift, 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity. 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children — happier  far 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedg^-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks ! 
«  A  sad  revei^  it  was  for  him  who  long 


Had  fill*d  with  plenty,  ^d  possessM  in  peace. 
This  lonely  cottage.    At  his  door  he  stood, 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them ;  or  with  his  kniie 
Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticki — 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  strange. 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy  novelty. 
He  blended,  where  he  might,  the  varions  tasks 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  the  spring. 
But  this  endured  not ;  his  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was : 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper  t  day  by  day  he  droop'd. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work — and  to  the  town. 
Without  an  errand,  would  direct  his  steps 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babes. 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  tossM  them  with  a  fabe  unnatural  joy  t 
And  *twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor,  innocent  children.    *  Every  smile,* 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees, 
« Made  my  heart  bleed.*  *' 

At  this  the  wanderer  paused ; 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  efans. 
He  said,  **  *Ti8  now  the  hour  of  deepest  noon. — 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace. 
This  hour  when  all  things  which  are  not  at  rest 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  flies 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody  ; 
Why  should  a  tear  be  in  an  old  man's  eye  ? 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  mind. 
And  in  the  wealcness  of  humanity. 
From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away. 
To  natural  comfort  shut  out  eyes  and  ears, 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The  calm  of  nature  with  our  restless  thoughts  ?** 

He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone : 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild. 
That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 
All  recollection,  and  that  shnple  tale 
Pa9S*d  from  my  mind  like  a  forgotten  sound. 
Awhile  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse, 
To  roe  soon  tasteless.    In  my  own  despite, 
I  thought  of  that  poor  woman  as  of  one 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.    He  had  reheaised 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power, 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 
Seem*d  present  t  and  attention  now  relax'd, 
A  heartfelt  chillness  crept  along  my  veins. 
I  rose ;  and,  having  left  the  breezy  shade. 
Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the  warmer  sun, 
That  had  not  cheer'd  me  long^— ere,  looking  rovod 
Upon  that  tranquil  ruin,  I  retum*d, 
And  begg*d  of  the  old  man  that,  for  my  sake. 
He  would  resume  his  story. — 

He  replied, 
**  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 
Could  bold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead :  contented  thence  to  draw 
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A  momentaiy  pleasure,  nerer  roark*d  ' 

By  reason ,  barren  of  all  future  good. 

But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  found 

Id  moomful  thoughts,  and  alwajrs  might  be  found, 

A  power  to  virtue  friendly :  were  *t  not  so, 

I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed. 

An  idle  dreamer  !  tis  a  common  tale, 

An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 

A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 

In  bodily  form. — ^But  without  further  bidding 

I  will  proceed. 

«  While  thus  it  fared  with  them. 
To  whom  this  cottage,  till  those  hapless  years, 
Had  been  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote  ( 
And  when  these  lofty  elms  once  more  appear'd. 
What  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  on 
O'er  the  flat  common ! — With  quick  step  I  reachM 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch  { 
But,  when  I  enter'd,  Margaret  look'd  at  me 
A  little  while ;  then  tum'd  her  head  away 
Speechless, — and,  sitting  down  upon  a  chair. 
Wept  bitterly.    I  wist  not  what  to  do. 
Nor  bow  to  speak  to  her.    Poor  wretch  !  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then^— 0  sir ! 
I  cannot  Ml  how  she  pronounced  my  name : — 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief. 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seernM  to  cling  upon  me,  she  inquired 
If  I  had  seen  her  husband.    As  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my  heart, 
Nor  bad  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  told 
That  he  had  disappeared — not  two  months  gone. 
Be  left  his  house :  two  wretched  days  had  past. 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth. 
Like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light. 
Within  her  chamber  casement  she  espied 
A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To  meet  her  waking  eyes.    This  tremblingly 
She  open'd — found  no  writing,  but  beheld 
Pieces  of  money  carefully  enclosed. 
Silver  and  gold. — <  I  shudder'd  at  the  sight,* 
Said  Margaret,  *  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 
Which  placed  it  there :  and  ere  that  day  was  ended. 
That  long  and  anxious  day  !  I  leam'd  from  one 
Sent  hither  by  my  husband  to  impart 
The  heavy  news, — that  he  had  join'd  a  troop 
Of  aoldiers,  going  to  a  dbtant  land. 
He  left  me  thus — he  could  not  gather  heart 
To  take  a  farewell  of  me ;  for  he  fear*d 
That  I  should  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink 
Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  life.' 

**  This  tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  many  tears : 
And,  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
Such  words  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as  served 
To  cheer  us  both : — but  long  we  had  not  talk'd 
£re  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  look'd  around 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
We  parted. — eTwas  the  time  of  early  spring ; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools  ; 
And  well  remember,  p'er  that  fence  she  look'd. 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  footway  path, 
Call'd  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me. 


With  tender  cheerfulness  ;  and  with  a  voice 
That  seem'd  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts. 
**  I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale. 
With  my  accustom'd  load ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
Through  many  a  wood,  and  many  an  open  ground. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  fair. 
Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  might  befall ; 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winds. 
And  now  the  *  trotting  brooks'  and  whispering  trees. 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  steps, 
With  many  a  shortlived  thought  that  pass'd  be- 
tween. 
And  disappear'd. — I  joumey'd  back  this  way. 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  midsummer,  the  wheat 
Was  yellow  t  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass, 
Springing  afresh,  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.    At  the  door  arrived, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.    In  the  shade. 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look,— only,  it  seem'd. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts :  and  that  bright  weed. 
The  yellow  stonecrop,  suffer'd  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew. 
Blinding  the  lower  panes,    t  tum'd  aside. 
And  stroll 'd  into  her  garden.    It  appear'd 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.    Daisy  flowers  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  lines,  and  straggled  o*9r 
The  paths  they  used  to  deck  : — carnations,  once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined  their  languid  heads,  wanting  support 
The  cumbrous   bindweed,  with  its  wreaths  and 

bells. 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  pease. 
And  dragg'd  them  to  the  earth. — Eire  this  an  hour 
Was  wasted. — Back  I  tum'd  my  restless  steps  ; 
A  stranger  pass'd ;  and,  guessing  whom  I  sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.— 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.    From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-still'd, 
The  voice  was  silent    From  the  bench  I  rose  { 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate— 
The  longer  I  remain 'd  more  desolate  ^ 

And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  observed 
The  comer-stones,  on  either  side  the  porch. 
With  dull  red  stains  discolour'd  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep 
That  fed  upon  the  common,  thither  came 
Familiarly  ;  and  found  a  couching-place 
Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows  fell 
From  these  tall  elms  ; — the  cottage  clock  struck 

eight  :— 
I  tum'd,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin — her  figure,  too, 
Was  changed.    As  she  unlock 'd  the  door,  she  said, 
*  it  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  long. 
But,  in  good  truth,  I've  wander'd  much  of  late. 
And,  sometimes — to  my  shame  I  speak — have  need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again.' 
While  on  ibc  board  she  spread  our  evening  meal. 
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She  told  me — ^loterrapting  not  the  work 

Which  gave  employment  to  her  lUtlesj  handi— 

That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child ) 

To  a  kiod  masterton  a  distant  farm 

Now  happiljr  apprenticed. — *  I  perceive 

Tou  look  at  me,  and  yon  have  cause ;  to-day 

I  have  heen  travelling  tu ;  and  many  days 

Abont  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 

Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find ; 

And  so  I  waste  my  time :  for  I  am  changed  ; 

And  to  myself,*  said  she,  <  have  done  much  wrong 

And  to  this  helpless  infant    I  have  slept 

Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked  t  my  tears 

Have  flow*d  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 

As  others  are  ;  and  I  could  never  die. 

But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 

More  easy,  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  *  that  God 

Will  give  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 

Which  I  behold  at  home.'    It  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her ;  sir,  I  feel 

The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 

'TIS  long  and  tedious }  but  my  spirit  clingt 

To  that  poor  woman  : — so  familiarly 

Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look 

And  presence,  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 

Her  goodness,  that,  n()t  seldom,  in  my  walks 

A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me  { 

And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  one 

By  sorrow  laid  asleep :— or  borne  awigr, 

A  human  being  destined  to  awake 

To  human  life,  or  something  very  near 

To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 

For  whom  she  sufier'd.    Yes,  it  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her :  evermore 

Her  eyelids  droop'd,  her  eyes  were  downward  cast ; 

And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 

She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was  low. 

Her  body  was  subdued.    In  every  act 

Pertaining  to  her  house  affairs,  appear'd 

The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 

Self  occupied ;  to  which  all  outward  things 

Are  Uke  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  sigh'd. 

But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen. 

No  heaving  of  the  heart    While  by  the  fire 

We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 

I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they  ctme. 

«♦  Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave. 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard. 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received  { 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by  prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and  when  I  kiss'd  her  babe 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.    I  left  her  then 
With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  give ; 
She  thank 'd  me  for  my  wish  r-but  for  my  hope 
Methought,  she  did  not  thank  me. 

« I  retum'd. 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
Ere  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flower 
Peep'd  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  spring. 
1  found  her  sad  and  drooping ;  she  had  leam'd 
No  tidings  of  her  husband  {  if  he  lived. 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived  t  if  he  were  dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seem'd  the  same 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  house 
Bespeke  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligenee  i 


The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  hearth 

Was  comfortless,  and  her  small  lot  of  books. 

Which  in  the  cottage  window,  heretofore 

Had  been  piled  up  against  the  comer  panes 

In  seemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  leaves 

Lay  scatter'd  here  and  there,  open  or  shut. 

As  they  had  chanced  to  fall.    Her  infant  babe 

Had  from  iu  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief. 

And  sigh'd  among  its  playthings.    Once  again 

I  tum'd  towards  the  garden  gate,  and  saw. 

More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 

Were  now  come  nearer  to  her :  weeds  defaced 

The  harden 'd  soil,  and  knots  of  wither*d  grass : 

No  ridges  there  appear'd  of  clear,  black  mould. 

No  winter  greenness ;  of  her  herbs  and  flowers. 

It  seem'd  the  better  part  were  gnaw'd  away 

Or  trampled  into  earfh  ;  a  chain  of  straw. 

Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender  stem 

Of  t  young  apple  tree,  lay  at  its  root. 

The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant  sheep. 

Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her  arms. 

And  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree. 

She  said,  *  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 

Ere  Robert  come  again.'    Towards  the  honae 

Together  we  retum'd ;  and  she  inquired 

If  I  had  any  hope : — ^but  for  her  babe 

And  for  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said. 

She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die 

Of  sorrow.    Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 

Still  in  its  place  {  his  Sunday  garments  hnng 

Upon  the  selfsame  nail ;  his  very  staff 

Stood  undisturb'd  behind  the  door.    And  when. 

In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way. 

She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead. 

And  she  was  left  alone.    She  now,  released 

From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 

Th'  employment  common  through  these  wilds,  sad 

gain'd. 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself  ( 
And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neighbour's  boy 
To  give  her  needful  help.    That  very  time 
Most  willingly  she  put  her  work  aside, 
And  walk'd  with  me  along  the  miry  road. 
Heedless  how  far ;  and  in  such  piteous  sort 
That  any  lieart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  begj^'d 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost    We  parted  tken — 
Our  final  parting ;  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pau  ere  I  retum'd 
Into  this  track  again. 

**  Nine  tedious  years ; 
From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  yesirs. 
She  linger'd  in  unquiet  widowhood ; 
A  wife  and  widow.    Needs  must  it  have  bem 
A  sore  heart-wasting !  I  have  heard,  my  friend. 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  half  the  vacant  Sabbath  day  $ 
And,  if  a  dog  pass'd  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.    On  this,  old  bench 
For  hours  she  sate ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.    You  see  that  psfh 
Now  faint,— the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its  grmy  IhM 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many  a  dajr 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long-drawn  thmd 
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With  backward  ttept.    Yet  ever  as  there  p«8s*d 
A  mui  whose  gumetits  thowM  the  soldiert  red. 
Or  crippled  mendicaot  in  taik>r*8  garb. 
The  little  chUd  who  nte  to  torn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  his  task  {  and  she  with  faltering  voice 
Made  many  a  fond  inquiry }  and  when  they. 
Whose  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by, 
Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate, 
That  bars  the  traveller'k  road,  she  often  stood. 
And  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully  t 
Most  happy,  if,  from  augbt  discovered  tbere 
Of  tender  £e«liog,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.    Meanwhile  her  poor  hut 
Sank  to  decay :  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand. 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost, 
Ckwed  up  each  chink)  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
Checker'd  the  green-grown  thatch.    And  so  she 

lived 
Through  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone ; 
Until  the  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain. 
Was  sapp'd  ;  and  while  she  slept,  the  nighUy  damps 
Did  chill  her  breast  i  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tatter'd  clothes  were  mflled  by  the  wind  j 
E'en  at  the  side  of  her  own  lire.    Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  worlds 
Have  parted  hence :  and  still  that  length  of  road. 
And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  endear'd, 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart  t  and  here,  my  friend. 
In  sickness  she  remained ;  and  here  she  died. 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruin'd  walls." 

The  old  man  ceased :  he  saw  that  I  was  moved ; 
From  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
I  tumM  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
To  thank  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had  told. 
I  stood,  and  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall. 
Review 'd  that  woman's  sufferings )  and  it  seem'd 
To  comfort  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
1  bless'd  her— in  the  impotence  of  grief. 
At  length  towards  the  cottage  I  retum'd 
Fondlj-, — and  traced,  with  interest  more  mild. 
That  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
Which,  'mid  the  calm,  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowers. 
And  silent  overgrowiogs,  still  survived. 
The  old  man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and  said, 
**  My  friend !  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given, 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more ; 
Be  wise  and  cheerful }  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye. 
She  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 
'1  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes. 
Those  weeds,  and  the  hig^i  speargrass  on  that  wall. 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silver'd  o'er. 
As  once  I  pass'd,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity, 
So  calm  and  still,  and  look'd  so  beautiful 
Amid  th'  uneasy  thoughts  whteh  fiU'd  my  mind, 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
From  mia  and  ffon  ehange,  and  all  the  grief 
The  passing  shows  of  being  leave  behicfd, 
Appear'd  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was.    I  turn'd  away. 
And  walk'd  along  my  road  in  happiness." 
«  He  ceased.    Ere  long  the  sun  declining  shot 
A  slant  and  mellow  radiance,  which  began 
6i 


To  fall  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  treei. 
We  sate  on  that  few  bench  i  and  now  we  felt, 
AdmonishM  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  en. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  ehns, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies, 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mien 
Of  hopefol  preparation,  graspM  his  staff i 
Together  eksting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade  t 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reach'd 
A  village  inn, — our  evenii)g  resting  place. 


BOOK   IL 
THE  SOLITARY. 

AROUMEirr. 

The  authdr  describes  his  Uavels  wiih  the  wanderer, 
whose  chormcler  is  further  illusiraied.  Morning  scene, 
and  view  of  a  village  wake.  Wanderer's  account  of 
a  friend  whom  he  purposes  to  visit.  View,  from  an 
eminence,  of  the  valley  which  his  friend  had  chosen 
for  his  retreat.  Feelings  of  the  author  at  the  sight  of 
it.  Sound  of  singing  from  below.  A  funeral  proces- 
sion. Descent  into  the  vallejr.  Observations  drawn 
from  the  wanderer  at  sight  of  a  book  accidentally 
diseovered  in  a  recess  in  the  vallejr.  Meeting  with 
the  wanderer's  friend,  the  solitary.  Wanderer's  de- 
scription  of  the  mode  of  burial  in  this  mountainous 
dutricu  Solitary  contrasts  with  this,  that  of  the  in- 
dividual carried  a  few  minutes  before  from  the  cottage. 
Brief  conversation.  The  cottage  entered.  Deecription 
of  the  solitary's  apartment.  Kepost  there.  View 
from  the  window  of  two  mountain  summits  and 
the  solitary's  description  of  the  companionship  they 
affurd  him.  Account  of  the  departed  inmate  of  tho 
cottage.  Description  of  a  grand  spectacle  upon  the 
mountains,  with  its  effect  upon  the  solitary's  miud. 
Quit  the  house. 

Iir  days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fared 
The  minstrel !  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
Baronial  court  or  royal !  cheer'd  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise } 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight. 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook  j—heneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged  {  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital ; 
Or  witii  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood ; 
(  r  :•  iply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell, 
liim,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared ; 
He  walk'd— protected  from  the  sword  of  War 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller**  side: 
Plis  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  be  went 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 
By  melody,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honourM  race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  impassion'd  thoughts 
From  his  long  journeyings  and  eventful  life. 
Than  this  obscure  itinerant  had  skill 
To  gather,  ranging  throi^  the  tamer  ground 
Of  these  our  unimaginative  days ; 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  gidse 
Accoutred  with  his  burden  and  his  staff' j 
And  now,  wl|en  free  to  move  with  lighter  pace. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  I,  whose  fuvoiwriie  school 
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Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes, 
Look'd  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love  ? 
£ach  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  journey — ^beneath  favourable  skies. 
Turn  wheresoe*er  we  would;  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing ;  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass, 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances ;  or  from  his  tongue  call  forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.    Nor  less  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse, 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  inspire ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  bis  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit.    Birds  and  beasts. 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream. 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun,  ^ 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovering  in  the  air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  4og, 
In  his  capacious  mind — he  loved  them  all : 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  for  all. 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  sooth*d  his  walk ; 
How  ihe  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road. 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.    Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself. 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Greetings  and  smiles  we  met  with  all  day  long 
From  faces  that  he  knew ;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottage  hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  inmate  come  from  far. 
Nor  was  he  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts. 
Huts  where  his  charity  was  blest  {  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes,  where  the  poor  man  held  dis- 
pute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot ; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it,  with  a  soul  perplex'd, 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  tl^at  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  heaven. 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men ; 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge ! 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allay'd 
The  perturbation ;  listen'd  to  the  plea  { 
Resolved  the  dubious  point ;  and  sentence  gave 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With  soften'd  spirit^^ven  when  it  condemn'd. 

Such  intercourse  I  witness'd,  while  we  roved. 
Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  mine ; 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will. 
Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breeie 
Of  accident    But  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  times  callM  us  to  renew  our  walk, 
My  fellow  traveller,  with  earnest  voice. 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old, 
Claim'd  absolute  dominion  for  the  day. 
We  started — and  he  led  towards  the  hills 
Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  hi^er  hills 
Before  us,  mountains  stem  and  desolate ; 
But,  in  the  nu^ty  of  distance,  now 
Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 


Of  aspect,  with  aerial  softness  clad. 

And  beautified  with  morning's  purple  beims. 

The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time. 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to  rise ; 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at  i 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment ; — but  how  faint 
Compared  with  ours  !  who,  pacing  side  by  side 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld ;  and  lend  the  listening  sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air ; 
Pausing  at  will — our  spirits  braced,  our  tbou^ts 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown. 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  leaves. 

Mount  slowly,  sun  !  that  we  may  journey  kog. 
By  this  dark  hill  protected  from  thy  beams ! 
Such  is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish ; 
But  quickly  from  among  our  morning  thoughts 
'Twas  chased  away :  for,  toward  the  western  side 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance. 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people ; — ^wherefore  met  f 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
On  the  thrill'd  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yield 
Prompt  answer  t  they  proclaim  the  annual  wake. 
Which  the  bright  season  favours. — ^Tabor  and  pipe 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic ;  and  repay  with  boon 
Of  merriment  a  party-colour'd  knot. 
Already  form'd  upon  the  village  greoi. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  broad  hill,  glisten'd  upon  our  sight 
That  gay  assemblage.    Round  them  and  abore 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed. 
Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of  trees 
Half-veil'd  in  vapory  cloud,  the  silver  steano, 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  aunbeams  smitten.    Like  a  mftst 
Of  gold,  the  ma3rpole  shines ;  as  if  the  nys 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew. 
With  gladsome  influence  could  reanimate 
The  faded  garlands  dangling  from  its  sides. 

Said  I, "  the  music  and  the  spri^tly  scene 
Invite  us  ;  shall  we  quit  our  road,  and  join 
These  festive  matins  ?"— He  replied,  **  not  loftth 
Here  would  I  linger,  and  with  you  partake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evening's  dose 
The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
By  the  fleet  racers,  ere  the  sun  be  set. 
The  turf  of  yon  large  pasture  will  be  skimmM  % 
There,  too,  the  lusty  wrestlers  shall  contend : 
But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intermits 
Th'  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
Checking  the  finet  spirits  that  refuse 
To  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  ? 
We  must  proceed — a  length  of  journey  yet 
Remains  nntraced."    Then,  pointing  with  bis  ttsff 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  his  intent 
He  thus  imparted. 

« In  a  spot  that  lies 
Among  yon  mountain  fisstnesses  oonceii'd 
Ton  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon. 
Good  recompense,  I  -hope,  for  this  day's  toil— > 
From  sight  of  one  who  lives  secluded  there 
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Lonwome  and  lotti  of  whom,  and  whose  past 

life, 
(Not  to  forestall  such  knowledge  u  maj  he    . 
Mora  futhftilly  collected  from  himself,) 
This  brief  communication  shall  suiBce. 

**  Though  now  sqjouining  there,  he,  like  myself. 
Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parantage 
Among  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 
Where  many  a  shelter'd  and  well-tended  plant. 
Bears,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life. 
Blossoms  of  piety  and  innocence. 
Such  grateful  promises  his  youth  displayM  i 
And,  having  shown  in  study  forward  zeal. 
He  to  the  ministry  wa^  duly  call*d  t 
And  atraight  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
Fill*d  with  Tague  hopes,  he  undertook  the  charge 
Of  fhaphiin  to  a  military  troop, 
CheerM  by  the  Highland  bagp^,  as  they  march'd 
In  plaided  vest, — his  fellow  countrymen. 
This  office  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native  inclination,  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanity^-<he  walk'd  the  world. 
Gay,  and  affecting  graceful  gayety  { 
Lax,  buoyant— less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  eoldier  among  soldiers — ^lived  and  roamM 
Where  fortune  led :— «nd  fortune,  who  oft  proves 
The  careless  wanderer's  friend,  to  him  made  known 
A  blooming  lady — a  conspicuous  flower. 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised ; 
Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love, 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win. 

M  For  this  fair  bride,  most  rich  in  gifts  of  mind, 
Nor  sparingly  endowM  with  worldly  wealth 
His  office  he  relinquish'd  ;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past, 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.    How  full  their  joy, 
How  free  their  love  !  nor  did  that  love  decay. 
Nor  joy  abate,  till,  pitiable  doom  * 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  year 
Death  blasted  all. — Death  suddenly  o'erthrew 
Two  lovely  children — all  that  they  possess'd  ! 
The  mother  foUow'd : — miserably  bare 
The  one  survivor  stood  $  be  wept,  be  prayM 
For  his  dismissal ;  day  and  night,  compell'd 
By  pain  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  grave, 
And  face  the  regions  of  eternity. 
And  uncomplaining  apathy  displaced 
This  anguish ;  and,  indifferant  to  delight. 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days, 
To  private  interest  dead,  and  public  care. 
So  lived  he ;  so  he  might  have  died. 

«  But  now. 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appear'd 
A  glorious  opening,  the  unlook'd  for  dawn. 
That  promised  everlasting  joy  to  France  ! 
Her  voic^  of  social  transport  reach'd  e'en  him  ! 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  repair'd 
To  the  great  city,  an  emporium  then 
Of  golden  expectations,  and  receiving 
Freif^ts  every  day  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferr'd 
And,  from  the  pulpit,  zealously  maintain'd 
The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty. 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end. 


Intoxicating  service  !  I  might  say 

A  happy  service  $  for  he  was  sincere 

As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause, 

Ahd  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  allow. 

<*  That  righteous  cause  (such  power  hath  freedom) 
bound. 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league 
Ethereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  slaves ; 
Wss  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 
From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell. 
One  courage  seem'd  to  animate  them  all ; 
And,  from  the  dazzling  conquests  dally  gain'd 
By  their  united  efforts,  there  arose 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  age. 
And  her  discernment ;  not  alone  in  rights. 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal  {  but  in  laws  divine, 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  fiedth  reveal'd. 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised ;  and  fear 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bane 
The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape ; 
And  he,  what  wonder !  took  a  mortal  taint 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  bow  bear  to  tell 
That  he  broke  faith  with  them  whom  he  had  laid 
In  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Christian's  hope  ! 
An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 
Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind ;  and  hence 
Life,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced ) 
Vilest  hjrpocrisy,  the  laughing,  gay 
H3rpocrisy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  souls 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school, 
Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 
The  wisest  whose  opinions  stoop'd  the  least 
To  known  restraints :  and  who  most  boldly  drew 
Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  creed. 
That,  in  the  light  of  false  philosophy, 
Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon. 
Widening  its  circle  as  the  storms  advance. 

**  His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renounced  ; 
And  every  day  and  every  place  enjoy 'd 
Th' unshackled  layman's  natural  liberty; 
Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  disguise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  him ; — though  the  course 
Of  private  life  licentiously  display'd 
Unhallow'd  actions— planted  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  insolent,  aspiring  brow 
Of  spurious  notions — ^wom  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued — he  still  retain'd, 
'Mid  such  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
From  nature — an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  liberty  grew  weak. 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appear'd. 
He  colour'd  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  with  a  lover's  passion.    Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men. 
Nay  keener — as  his  fortitude  was  less. 
And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come. 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence, 
Struggling  against  the  strange  reverse  with  zeal 
That  show'd  like  happiness :  but,  in  despite 
Of  all  this  outside  bravery,  within. 
He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope : 
For  moral  dignity,  and  strength  of  mind. 
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Were  wanting }  and  sisaplkity  of  life ; 
And  rcverenee  for  himfelf }  and,  last  aod  beat. 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear  of  hi» 
Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  worM 
Are  vain  as  luilows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

"  The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away. 
The  splendour,  which  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallow*d  it,  and  veilM 
From  his  own  sight, — this  gone,  he  forfeited  . 
All  joy  in  human  nature;  was  consumed, 
And  vex'd,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn. 
And  fruitless  indignation ;  gaird  by  pride ; 
Made  desperate  by  cootempt  of  men  who  throve 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won. 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired ;  weak  me n. 
Too  weak  e'en  for  his  envy  or  his  bate ! 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life,  he  fixM  his  home. 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance. 
Among  these  rugged  hills ;  where  now  be  dwells, 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours 
In  self-indulging  spleen,  that  doth  not  want 
Its  own  voluptuousness ;  on  this  resolved. 
With  this  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten, — at  safe  distance  from  a  <  world 
Not  moving  to  bis  mind.'  ** 

These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  served  my  fellow  traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale. 
Divei^g  now  (as  if  bis  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
Of  water — or  some  boastful  eminence. 
Renown  *d  for  splendid  prospect  far  and  wide) 
We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ease  our  steps, 
A  steep  ascent ;  and  reacb'd  a  dreary  plain^ 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  us }  savage  region  !  which  I  paced 
Dispirited :  when,  all  at  once,  behold ! 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  f be  mountains ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  been,  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs^ 
^  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world ! 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn  { 
With  rocks  encompass'd,  save  that  to  the  south 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close : 
A  quiet,  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 
A  liquid  pool  that  glitter'd  in  the  sun. 
And  one  bare  dwelling }  one  abode,  no  more  ! 
It  seem'd  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil. 
Though  not  of  want;  the  little  fields,  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years, 
Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 
There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain : 
The  small  birda  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 
To  shroud  them  t  only  from  the  neighbouring  vales 
The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tope, 
Shouteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

Ah !  what  a  sweet  recess,  thought  I,  is  here! 
Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath  t— full  many  a  spot 
Of  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  t*  espy 


Among  the  moentaiBS  i  never  one  IUm  ttisi 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure : 
Not  melancholy — bo,  for  it  is  green. 
And  bright,  and  fertUe,  fumtehM  in  itself 
With  the  few  neediU  things  that  life  requires. 
In  nigged  arms  how  soft  it  seems  to  lie. 
How  tenderiy  psotected  *  Far  and  near 
We  have  axk  image  of  the  pristine  earth. 
The  planet  in  its  nakedaess ;  were  this 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat. 
First,  last,  and  single  in  the  bseathiag  world. 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet :  peace  is  here   ' 
Or  nowhere ;  dajrs  unrufBed  by  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private  ;  years  that  pass 
Forgetfully ;  uncall'd  upon  to  pay 
The  coBimon  penalties  of  mortal  life. 
Sickness  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  these  and  kindred  thoughts  intent  I  lay 
Id  silence  musing  by  my  comrade's  side. 
He  also  silent :  when  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profoued  abyss  a  solemn  voice. 
Or  several  voices  in.  one  solemn  sound. 
Was  heard — ascending:  mournful,  deep,  and  dew 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalms — a  fiineral  dirge ; 
We  listen 'd,  looking  down  upon  the  hut. 
But  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before.  . 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise 
These  words:—**  ShaH  in  the  grave  thy  tovt  be 

known. 
In  death  thy  faithfulness  ?"--*<  God  rest  his  soul  f 
The  wanderer  cried,  abruptly  breaking  silence,— 
**  He  is  departed,  aod  finds  peace  at  last  !** 

This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  hoTy  strains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appeared  in  view  a  band 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
Bearing  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
Tbey  shaped  their  course  along  the  sloping  side 
Of  that  small  valley ;  singing  as  they  mored ; 
A  sober  company  mA  few,  the  men 
Bareheaded,  and  all  decently  attired  ! 
Some  steps  when  they  had  thus  advanced,  the  diige 
Ended  t  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Recovering,  to  my  friend  I  said,  <•  You  spake, 
Methougbt,  with  apprehension  that  these  rites 
Are  paid  to  him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrude.'"--^  I  did  so. 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  learn  the  truth: 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  but  some  one  else 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  peifoimM ; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude.*' 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  cng  to  cng, 
Where  passage  could  be  won ;  and,  as  ttie  last 
Of  the  mute  train,  upon  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  offi-aloping  outlet,  disappear'd, 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downward  coone, 
Had  landed  upon  easy  ground  {  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  comrade.    When  behold 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside  i 
A  narrow,  winding  entry  open'd  out 
Into  a  plalform— that  lay,  sheepfold  wise. 
Enclosed  between  an  upright  maes  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall  { — a  cool  recess, 
And  fanciful !   For,  where  the  reck  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angtoy  hnng  a  penthouse^  framed^ 
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By  thnwtug  two  lude  ttaret  iato  the  wall 

And  orerlaying  them  with  mouDtain  lodn ) 

To  weatbcf'feod  a  little  turf-built  seat 

Whereoo  a  full  giown  mao  might  rest,  nor  dread 

The  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower ; 

But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's  hands ! 

Whose  skill  bad  throngM  the  floor  with  a  proud  show 

Of  baby-houset,  curiously  arranged  ; 

Nor  wanting  omanients  of  walks  between, 

With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf. 

And  gardens  interposed.    Pleased  with  the  sight, 

1  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  guide. 

Who,  entering,  round  him  threw  a  careless  glance. 

Impatient  to  pass  en,  when  I  exclaim'd, 

**  Lo  !  what  is  here  ?"  and  stooping  down,  drew 

forth 
A  book,  that,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
And  wreck  of  party-colourM  earthenware 
Aptly  disposed,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
One  of  those  petty  structures.    "  Gracious  hearen !" 
The  wanderer  cried, "  it  cannot  but  be  his. 
And  he  18  gone  ?"    The  book,  which  in  my  hand 
Had  openM  of  itself,  (for  it  was  swoln 
Ulth  searching  damp,  and  seemingly  had  lain 
To  the  injurious  elements  exposed 
From  week  to  week,)  I  found  to  be  a  work 
In  the  French  tongue,  a  novel  of  Voltaire, 
His  famous  optimist.    «  Unhappy  man  !" 
Exclaim'd  my  friend :  "  here  then  has  been  to  him 
Retreat  within  retreat,  a  sheltering  place 
Within  bow  deep  a  shelter  !  He  had  fits. 
E'en  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness. 
And  loved  the  haunts  of  children  here,  no  doubt. 
Pleasing  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple  sports, 
Or  sate  companionless  ;  and  here  the  book. 
Left  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way, 
Must  by  the  cottage  children  have  been  found : 
Hearen  blees  them,  and  their  inconsiderate  work  ! 
To  what  odd  purpose  have  the  darlings  tum'd 
This  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  friend  !" 

**  Me,"  said  I,  **  most  doth  it  surprise  to  find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place !" — *<  A  book  it  is," 
He  answered,  **  to  the  person  suited  well. 
Though  littk  suited  to  surrounding  things ; 
Tis  Strang,  I  grant  t  and  stranger  still  had  been 
To  see  the  man  who  own 'd  it,  dwelling  here. 
With  one  poor  shepherd,  far  from  all  the  world ! 
Now,  if  our  errand  hath  been  thrown  away, 
Ai  from  these  intimations  I  forbode, 
Grieved  shall  I  be — less  for  my  sake  than  yours  ; 
And  least  of  all  for  him  who  is  no  more." 

By  this,  the  book  was  in  the  old  man's  hand  t 
And  he  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  seom.   **  The  lover,"  said  be,  *<  doom'd 
To  love  when  hope  hath  fail'd  him — whom  no  depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide. 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair. 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.    When  change  of  times 
Hath  iuromonM  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
The  faithful  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  mi^, 
A  kerchief  sprinkled  with  his  master's  blood. 
And  be  too  hath  his  comforter.    How  poor. 
Beyond  all  poverty  bow  destitute. 
Matt  that  man  have  been  left,  who,  hither  driven, 
Fljinf  or  wekiog,  could  yet  teioj;  with  him 


No  dearer  relic,  and  no  better  stay. 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen. 
Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Harden'd  by  impious  pride  !  I  did  not  fear 
To  tax  you  with  this  journey ;" — mildly  said 
My  venerable  friend,  as  forth  we  stepp'd 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  lights 
«*  For  I  h»ve  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink 
From  moving  spectacles ; — but  let  us  on." 

So  speaking,  on  be  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  follow'd,  till  he  made  a  sodden  stand : 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a  gate 
That  open'd  from  the  enclosure  of  green  fields 
Into  the  rough  uncultivated  ground. 
Behold  the  man  whom  he  had  fancied  dead  ! 
I  knew,  from  his  deportment^  mien,  and  dress. 
That  it  could  be  no  other ;  a  pale  face, 
A  tall  and  meagre  person,  in  a  garb 
Not  rustic,  dull  and  faded  Uke  himself ! 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  steps ; 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 
Of  red,  ripe  currants ;  gift  by  which  he  strove. 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words, 
To  soothe  a  child,  who  walk'd  beside  him,  weeping 
As  if  disconsolate. — •*  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  little  one,"  be  said, 
^  To  the  dark  pit ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  j 
His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven." 
More  might  have  follow'd — ^but  my  honour'd 
friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordial  greeting. — Vivid  was  the  light 
That  flash 'd  and  sparkled  from  the  other's  eyes  t 
He  was  all  fire :  the  sickness  from  his  face 
Pass'd  like  a  fancy  that  is  swept  away ; 
Hands  join'd  he  with  his  visitant, — a  graap. 
An  eager  grasp ;  and  many  moments'  space. 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  Was  no  more. 
And  much  of  what  had  vanish'd  was  retum'd. 
An  amicable  smile  retain 'd  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received, 
Upon  his  hollow  cheek.    "  How  kind,"  he  said, 
^*  Nor  could  your  coming  have  been  better  timed : 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.    I  have  here  a  charge" — 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sunburnt  forehead  of  the  weeping  child— 
"  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  my  task 
To  comfort ;— but  how  came  ye  ? — if  yon  track 
(Which  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  betray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet. 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  funeral  train— they  yet 
Have  scarcely  disappear'd."  "  This  blooming  child," 
Said  the  old  man,  **  is  of  an  ago  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle, 
Inly  distress'd  or  overpower'd  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  why  j— -but  he,  perchance,  this  day. 
Is  shedding  orphan's  tears ;  and  you  yourself 
Must  have  sustain 'd  a  loss." — **  The  hand  of  deatli," 
He  answer'd,  **  has  been  here ;  but  could  not  well 
Have  fall'n  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fall'n 
Upon  myself." — The  other  left  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing.— 

**  From  yon  crag 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropp'd  into  the  vale. 
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We  heard  the  hymn  they  sang — a  lolemn  sound 

Heard  anywhere,  but  in  a  place  like  this 

Tis  more  than  human !    Many  precious  rites 

And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 

Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us ;  this,  I  hope. 

Will  last  for  ever.    Often  have  I  stopp'd 

When  on  my  way,  I  could  not  choose  but  stop. 

So  much  I  felt  the  awfulness  of  life, 

In  that  one  moment  when  the'corse  is  lifted 

In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency, 

Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song  of  peace, 

And  confidential  yearnings,  to  its  home. 

Its  final  home  in  earth.    What  travellei^-who— 

(How  far  soe*er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 

The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees  them  go, 

A  mute  procession  on  the  houseless  road  { 

Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 

Or  clustered  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 

The  monitory  voice  ?    But  most  of  all 

It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates. 

Then,  when  the  body,  sooq  to  be  consign*d 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeathed  to  dust. 

Is  raised  from  the  church  aisle,  and  forward  borne 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love. 

The  nearest  in  affection  or  in  blood ; 

Tea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 

Beside  the  coffin,  resting  on  its  lid 

In  silent  grief  their  unuplifted  heads, 

And   heard  meanwhile  the   psalmist's  mournful 

plaint. 
And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  declares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  chang^ ! — 
Have  I  not  seen  ? — Ye  likewise  may  have  secn^ 
Son,  husband,  brothers — brothers  side  by  side. 
And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side, 
Rise  from  that  posture ;— and  in  concert  move. 
On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  priest. 
Four  dear  supporters  of  one  senseless  weight. 
From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  and  under  which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  towsird  the  grave 
Step  after  step — together,  with  their  firm 
Unhidden  faces ;  he  that  suffers  most. 
He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps. 
The  most  serene,  with  most  undaunted  eye  ! 
O !  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  these, 
LQved  with  such    love,  and  with  such    sorrow 
moumM  I" 
"  That  poor  man  taken  hence  to-day,"  replied 
The  solitary,  with  a  faint,  sarcastic  smile 
Which  did  not  please  me, "  must  be  deem'd,  I  fear, 
Of  the  unblest ;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given 
By  him  for  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Full  seventy  winters  hath  he  lived,  and  mark ! 
This  simple  child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hour 
And  I  shall  miss  him ;  scanty  tribute !  yet. 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of  men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care, 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it*'    At  this 
I  interposed,  though  loath  to  speak,  and  said, 
**  Can  it  be  thus  among  so  small  a  band 
As  ye  must  needs  be  here  ?  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight 
Of  a  departing  cloud.'^— »« Twas  not  for  love," 


Answer'd  the  sick  man  with  a  careless  voice— 
**  That  I  came  hither  {  neither  have  I  found 
Among  associates  who  have  power  of  speech. 
Nor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here. 
Temptation  so  prevailing  as  to  change 
That  mood,  or  undermine  my  first  resolve."— 
Then  speaking  in  like  careless  tort,  he  said    , 
To  my  benign  companion, — **  Pity  tii 
That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this  bouse 
A  few  dajTS  earlier  ^  then  would  you  hate  seen 
What  stuff  the  dwellers  in  a  solitude. 
That  seems  by  nature  hoUowM  out  to  be 
The  seat  and  bosom  of  pure  innocence. 
Are  made  of;  an  ungracious  matter  this ! 
Which,  for  truth's  sake,  yet  in  remembraDce  too 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 
And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice ;  undeterr'd 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course. 
And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a  soul 
May  furly  claim,  by  niggard  age  enrkhM 
In  what  she  values  most — the  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature,  man : — but  ye  shall  bear. 
I  talk — and  ye  are  standing  in  the  sun 
Without  refreshment !" 

Saying  this,  he  led 
Towards  the  cottage ;— homely  was  the  spot; 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reach'd  the  door. 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness ; 
Less  fair,  I  grant,  e'en  painfully  less  fiair. 
Than  it  appear'd  when  from  the  beetling  rock 
We  had  look'd  down  upon  it    All  within. 
As  left  by  the  departed  company. 
Was  silent ;  and  the  solitary  clock 
Tick'd,  as  I  thought,  with  melancholy  sound- 
Following  our  guide,  we  clomb  the  cottage  stain 
And  reach'd  a  small  apartment  dark  and  low. 
Which  was  no  sooner  enter'd  than  our  host 
Said  gayly, "  This  is  my  domain,  my  cell. 
My  hermitage,  my  cabin, — what  you  will — 
I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 
But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best." 
So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one  day  mistress  of  her  mother's  stores. 
He  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no  less, 
And  pleased  I  look'd  upon  my  gray-hair'd  friend, 
As  if  to  thank  him :  he  retum'd  that  look, 
Cheer'd,  plainly,  and  yet  serious.    What  a  wreck 
Had  we  around  us  !  scatter'd  was  the  floor. 
And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and  shelf, 
With  books,  maps,  fossils,  wither'd   plants  aid 

flowers. 
And  tufts  of  mountain  moss ;  mechanic  tools 
Lay  intermix'd  with  scraps  of  paper,— some 
Scribbled  with  verse ;  a  broken  angling-rod 
And  shatter'd  telescope,  together  link'd 
By  cobwebs,  tftood  within  a  dusty  nook ; 
And  instruments  of  music,  some  half  made. 
Some  in  disgrace,  hung  dangling  from  the  walk- 
But  speedily  the  promise  was  folfill'd ; 
A.  feast  before  us,  and  a  courteous  host 
Inviting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat 
A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 
By  which  it  had  been  bleach 'd,  o'erspread  the  board| 
And  was  itself  half  covei'd  with  a  load 
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Of  damties, — oaten  bread,  curd,  cheese,  and  cream. 
And  cakes  of  butter  curiously  emboss'd^ 
Butter  that  had  imbibed  from  meadow  flowers 
A  golden  hue,  delicate  as  their  own. 
Faintly  reflected  in  a  lingering  stream  $ 
Nor  lack'd,  for  more  delight  on  that  warm  day, 
Oar  table;  small  parade  of  garden  fruits. 
And  whortleberries  from  the  mountain  side. 
The  child,  who  long  ere  this  had  still'd  his  sobs 
Was  now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter. 
And  moved,  a  willing  page,  is  he  was  bid. 
Ministering  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood. 
While  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
Fttmting  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
I  could  not,  ever  and  anon,  forbear 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  peaks, 
That  from  some  other  vale  peer'd  into  this. 
**  Those  lusty  twins,*'  exclaimM  our  host, "  if  here 
It  were  your  lot  to  dwell,  would  soon  become 
Your  prized  companions. — Many  are  the  notes 
Which,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws  forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing 

shores ; 
And  well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
In  the  wild  concert — chiefly  when  the  storm 
Rides  high ;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
With  roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow. 
Like  smoke,  along  the  level  of  the  blast. 
In  mighty  current ;  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom  fails ; 
And,  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
Methinks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 
The  thunder^s  greeting: — nor  have  nature's  laws 
Left  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
Music  of  finer  tone ;  a  harmony. 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice ; — the  clouds, 
>  The  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns, 
lilbtions  of  mo(mlight,'all  cone  thither — touch, 
And  have  an  answer — ^thither  come,  and  shape 
A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirits : — ^there  the  sun  himself. 
At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day. 
Rests  his  substantial  orb;— between  those  heights 
And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle, 
More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault. 
Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud. 
Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 
Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  there :— «lone 
Here  do  I  sit  and  watch." — 

A  fall  of  voice. 
Regretted  like  the  nightingale'^  last  note. 
Had  scarcely  closed  this  high-wrought  rhapsody. 
Ere  with  inviting  smile  the  wanderer  said, 
**  Now  for  the  tale  with  which  you  threaten'd  us !" 
•■  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares ; 
Should  the  tale  tire  you,  let  this  challenge  stand 
For  my  excuse.    Dissever'd  from  mankind, 
As  to  your  eyes  and  thoughts  we  must  have  seem'd 
When  ye  look'd  down  upon  us  from  the  crag, 
Islanders  of  a  stormy  mountain  sea. 
We  are  not  80  j— perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  vulgar  ordinance  of  the  world. 
And  he,  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
Relinquish'd,  lived  dependent  for  his  bread 


Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity. 

The  housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender  gains 

As  might  from  that  occasion  be  distillM, 

Open'd,  as  she  before  had  done  for  me. 

Her  doors  t'  admit  this  homeless  pensioner ; 

The  portion  gave  of  course  but  wholesome  fare 

Which  appetite  requited — a  blind,  dull  nook 

Such  as  she  had — the  kennel  of  his  rest ! 

This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 

III  borne  in  earlier  life,  but  his  was  now 

The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years. 

Calm  did  he  sit  beneath  the  wide-spread  tree 

Of  his  old  age ;  and  yet  less  calm  and  meek. 

Willingly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 

Than  slow  and  torpid ;  paying  in  this  wise 

A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were, 

For  spendthrift  feats,  excesses  of  his  prime. 

I  loved  the  old  man,  for  I  pitied  him  * 

A  task  it  was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 

With  one  so  slow  in  gathering  up  his  thoughts. 

Bat  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes ; 

Mild,  inoffensive,  ready  in  his  way. 

And  helpful  to  his  utmost  power:  and  there 

Our  housewife  knew  full  well  what  she  possess'd  ! 

He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labour,  till'd 

Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetch'd  her  kine ; 

And,  one  among  the  orderly  array 

Of  haymakers,  beneath  the  burning  sun 

Maintain 'd  his  place :  or  heedfully  pursued 

His  course,  on  errands  bound,  to  other  vales. 

Leading  sometimes  an  inexperienced  child, 

Too  young  for  any  profitable  task. 

So  moved  he  like  a  shadow  that  perform'd 

Substantial  service.    Mark  me  now,  and  learn 

For  what  reward  !    The  moon  her  monthly  rotmd 

Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the  queen 

Of  this  one  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale. 

Into  my  little  sanctuary  rush'd^ 

Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanized. 

And  features  in  deplorable  dismay — 

I  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas  ! 

It  is  most  serious :  persevering  rain 

Had  fall'n  in  torrents ;  all  the  mountain  tops 

Were  hidden,  and  black  vapours  coursed  their  sides } 

This  had  I  seen,  and  saw ;  but,  till  she  spake. 

Was  wholly  ignorant  that  my  ancient  friend, 

Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone. 

Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 

For  winter  fuel,  to  his  noontide  meal 

Retum'd  not,  and  now,  haply,  on  the  heights 

Lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  raging  storm. 

*  Inhuman !' — said  I,  <  was  an  old  man's  life 

Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought  ? — alas  ? 

This  notice  comes  too  late.'    With  joy  I  saw 

Her  husband  enter— from  a  distant  vale.  / 

We  sallied  forth  together;  found  the  tools 

Which  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropp'd, 

But  through  all  quarters  look'd  for  him  in  vain. 

We  shouted — ^but  no  answer !    Darkness  fell 

Without  remiuion  of  the  blast  or  shpwer. 

And  fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us  home. 

I,  who  weep  little,  did  I  will  confess, 

The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alone, 

Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 

Which  anger  and  resentment  could  not  dry. 

All  night  the  storm  endured ;  and  soon  as  help 
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Had  been  collected  from  the  neighbouring  yale. 

With  morning  we  renewM  our  quest ;  the  wind     , 

Wm  faU*n,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hills 

Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist ; 

And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain. 

Till,  chancing  on  that  loftj  ridge  to  pass 

A  heap  of  ruin,  almost  without  walls, 

And  wholly  without  roof,  (the  bleached  remains 

Of  a  8mal^ chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time, 

The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 

To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height) — 

We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search, 

Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 

Of  heath  plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn, 

To  bafSe,  as  he  might,  the  watery  storm : 

And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peaceably, 

Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  sport 

'Mid  a  green  haycock  in  a  sunny  field. 

We  spake — he  made  reply,  but  would  not  stir 

At  our  entreaty ;  less  from  want  of  power 

Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  tbe  ground. 

And  with  their  freight  the  shepherds  homeward 

moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following — when  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  opcnM  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
Th*  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 
Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say. 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth. 
Far  sinking  into  splendour — ^without  end! 
Fabric  it  scemM  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified ;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain  steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
O,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and  emerald 

turf. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphipe  sky. 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed. 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus. 
Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantistic  pomp  of  structure  without  name. 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  inwrappM. 
Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Beneath  a  »hining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  hx'd }  and  fixM  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 


Below  m^was  the  earth )  this  little  raJ* 

Lay  low  beneath  my  feet ;  •twai  visible— 

I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 

That  which  I  taw  was  the  reveal'd  abode 

Of  spirits  in  l>eatitude :  my  heart 

SwcllM  in  my  breast—*  I  hare  been  dead,'  I  cried, 

*  And  now  I  live !  O !  wherefore  do  I  live  ?' 

And  with  that  pang  I  pray'd  to  be  no  more  ! 

But  I  forget  our  charge,  as  utterly 

I  then  forgot  him  : — there  I  stood  and  gazed ; 

The  apparition  faded  not  away. 

And  I  descended.    Having  reach'd  the  bouse, 

I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged. 

And  in  serene  possession  of  himself. 

Beside  a  genial  fire ;  that  seem*d  to  spread 

A  gleam  of  comfort  o'er  bis  pallid  face. 

Great  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and  truly 

W«s  glad  to  find  her  conscience  set  at  ease ; 

And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  good  name. 

That  the  poor  sufferer  had  escaped  with  life. 

But,  though  he  seem'd  at  first  to  have  received 

No  harm,  and  uncomplaining  as  before 

Went  through  his  usual  tasks,  a  silent  change 

Soon  showM  itself;  he  linger'd  Uuee  short week^) 

And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  burne  to-day. 

*<  So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  am 
That  it  is  ended."    At  these  words  he  tum'd — 
And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship. 
Brought  from  the  cupboard  wine  and  stouter  cheer, 
Like  one  who  would  be  merry.     Seeing  this, 
My  gray-hair'd  friend  said  courteously — *•  Nay,  nar, 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought ; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  I" — Our  host 
Rose,  though  reluctantly,  -and  forth  we  went 
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A  HUMMING  bee— a  little  tinkling  rill — 

A  pair  of  falcons,  wheeling  on  the  wing. 

In  clamorous  agitation,  round  tbe  crest 

Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  citadel — 

By  each  and  all  of  these  tbe  pensive  ear 

Was  greeted,  in  the  silence  that  ensued. 

When  through  the  cottage  threshold  we  had  passM, 

And,  deep  within  that  lonesome  valley  stood 

Once  more,  beneath  tbe  concave  of  a  blue 

And  cloudless  sky.    Anon  !  exclaim M  our  host 

Triumphantly  dispersing  with  the  taimt 

The  shade  of  discontent  which'on  his  brow 

Had  gathered,— «*  Ye  have  left  my  cell,— but  see 

How  nature  hems  you  in  with  friendly  arms .' 

And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  prisoners  stiU 
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But  ivhieh  wiy  fhmll  I  Icttd  yoa  ?  bow  contrive, 

In  spot  so  panimomouily  endow 'd. 

That  the  brief  boors,  which  yet  remain,  may  reap 

Some  reeompeose  of  knowledge  or  delight  ?" 

So  saying,  round  be  lookM,  as  if  perplexM  t 

ADd,  to  remoYe  those  doubts,  my  gray-hair 'd  friend 

Said — ^  Shall  Ire  take  this  pathway  for  our  guide  ? 

Upward  it  winds,  as  if,  in  summer  beats. 

Its  line  bad  first  been  fasbion'd  by  the  flock 

A  place  of  refuge  seeking  at  the  root 

Of  yon  black  yew  tree ;  whose  protruded  boughs 

Darken'  the  silver  bosom  of  the  ciag. 

From  which  she  draws  her  meagre  sustenance. 

There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest 

Or  let  us  trace  this  streamlet  to  his  source  j 

Feebly  it  tinkles  with  an  earthly  sound. 

And  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot 

Where,  haply,  crown  *d  with  flowerets  and  green 

herbs. 
The  mountain  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth, 
like  human  life  from  darkness." — A  quick  turn 
Through  a  strait  passage  of  incumberM  ground, 
Prored  that  such  hope  was  vain  t — for  now  we  stood 
Shut  out  from  prospect  of  the  open  vale, 
And  saw  the  water,  that  composed  this  rill, 
Descending,  disembodied,  and  diffused 
O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag. 
Lofty,  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 
All  further  progress  here  was  barr'd.    And  who. 
Thought  1,  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour. 
Here  would  not  linger,  willingly  detaiuM  } 
Whether  to  $uch  wild  objects  he  were  led 
When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 
Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  waterfidl. 
Or  introduced  at  this  more  quiet  time.       ' 

Upon  a  semidrque  of  turf-clad  ground. 
The  hidden  nook  discover'd  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Right  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  uptumM,— that  rests 
Fearless  of  winds  and  waves.    Three  several  stones 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars ;  and  from  these 
Some  little  space  disjoined,  a  pair  were  seen. 
That  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  fragynent,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth; 
Barren  the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appear'd 
A  tall  and  shining  holly,  that  had  found 
A  hospitable  chink,  and  stood  upright, 
As  if  inserted  by  some  human  hand 
In  mockery,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
Or  lay  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze, 
The  first  that  enterM.    But  no  breeze  did  now 
Find  entrance ;  high  or  low  appear'd  no  trace 
Of  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended, 
Diffused  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  rock. 
And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air, 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen, 
To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  crystal  lake. 

**  Bebokl  a  cabinet  for  sages  built. 
Which  kings  might  envy  !"    Praise  to  this  effect 
Broke  from  the  happy  old  man's  reverend  lip ; 
Who  to  tiie  solitary  tum'd,  and  said, 
*■  In  sooth,  with  love's  familiar  privilege. 
Ton  have  decried  the  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
Among  these  rocks  and  stones,  methinks,  I  see 
bb 


More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  t>elongs 

To  lonely  nature's  casual  work ;  they  bear 

A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent. 

And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 

Boldest  of  pUnts  that  ever  &ced  the  wind. 

How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 

From  its  fantastic  birthplace !    And  I  own. 

Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here, 

That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 

Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  man, 

But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now  prevails. 

Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  gulf 

With  timid  lapse  \  and  lo  !  while  in  this  strait 

I  stand — the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 

Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure ;  no  domain 

For  fickle,  shortlived  clouds  to  occupy, 

Or  to  pass  through,  but  rather  an  abyss 

In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide ; 

And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundleu  depth,  might 

tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
Hail  contemplation  !  from  the  stately  towers 
Rear'd  by  the  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast  % 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  lodge 
To  which  thou  majrst  resort  for  holier  peace,— 
From  whose  calm  centre  thou,  through  he^t  or 

depth, 
Mayst  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  lead  \ 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale 
Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear. 
Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity  !" 

A  pause  ensued ;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scann'd  the  various  features  of  the  scene : 
And  soon  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake — 

**  I  should  have  grieved 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach. 
If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  uovisited :  but,  in  sooth. 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise ; 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot. 
Or,  shall  I  say  ?— disdain'd  the  game  that  lurks 
At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  before  our  eyes. 
And  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be  deem'd 
The  sport  of  nature,  aided  by  blind  chance 
R  iidcly  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone» 
From  fancy,  willing  to  set  off  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pompey's  pillar ;  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk  \  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech ! — ^thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppressM  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay. 
And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of  nature. 
And  her  blind  helper,  chance,  do  then  suffice 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate — to  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pride. 
Not  less  than  that  huge  pile  (from  some  abyss 
20 
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Of  mortal  power  unquettionabljr  sprung) 

Whose  hoary  diadem  of  pendent  rocks 

Confines  the  shrill-yoked  whirlwind,  round  and 

round 
Eddjring  within  its  Tast  circumference, 
On  Sarum's  naked  plain  (  than  psrramid 
Of  Egypt,  unsubverted,  undissolved  $ 
Or  Syria's  marble  ruins  towering  high 
Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 
Of  sun  or  moon,— -forgive  me,  if  I  say 
That  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  your  minds 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  than  delight. 
Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look  around. 
By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgment,  e'en  than  you 
With  your  bright  transports  fairly  may  be  deem'd, 
The  wandering  herbalist, — ^who,  clear  alike 
From  Tain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vexing  thoughts. 
Casts,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here. 
Upon  these  uncouth  forms  a  slight  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  floweret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain ;  what  he  hopes  for  wins, 
Or  learns,  at  least,  that  'tis  not  to  be  won : 
Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  hound 
By  soul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless  man 
Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! 
Nor  is  that  fellow  wanderer,  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank  Hea- 
ven! 
Thii'  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand,) 
He  who  with  pocket  hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather  stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  nature 
With  her  first  growths— detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter— to  resolve  his  doubts } 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied. 
The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name. 
And  hurries  on  {  or  fro^  the  fragments  picks 
His  specimen,  if  haply  intervein'd 
With  sparkling  mineral,  or  should  crystal  cube 
Lurk  in  its  cells — and  thinks  himself  enrich'd. 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before ! 
Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit. 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Range  j  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to  clime ; 
The  mind  is  full — no  pain  is  in  their  sport" 

<*  Then,"  said  I,  interposing, «  one  is  near. 
Who  cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
Place  worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name, 
Without  offence,  that  fair-faced  cottage  boy  f 
Dame  nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form. 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art ! 
Him,  as  we  enter'd  from  the  open  glen. 
You  might  have  noticed  busily  engaged, 
Heart,  soul,  and  hands, — ^in  mending- the  defects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
Raised  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  plajrthing) 
For  his  delight— the  happiest  he  of  all !" 

*'  Far  happiest,"  answer'd  the  desponding  man. 


**  If,  such  as  now  he  is,  he  mi^t  remain ! 
Ah !  what  avails  imagination  high 
Or  question  deep  ?  what  profits  all  that  earth. 
Or  heaven's  blue  vault,  is  suffer'd  to  put  forth 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  for  the  soul 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  Ufe,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element 
In  past  or  future  {  far  as  she  can  go 
Throuf^  time  or  space ;  if  neither  in  the  one. 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  aught 
That  fancy,  dreaming  o'er  the  map  of  things, 
Hath  placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bounds. 
Words  of  assurance  can  be  heard ;  if  nowhere 
A  habitatioD,  for  consummate  good. 
Nor  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  search 
Can  be  attain'd,— a  better  sanctuary 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senseless  grave  ?" 
**  Is  this,"  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer  mildly  aid, 
"  The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overheard. 
To  that  same  child  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 
*  His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven.' 
These  were  your  words ;  and,  verily,  methinks 
Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar." 

The  other,  not  displeased, 
Promptly  replied—^  My  notion  is  the  same. 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  could  decline 
All  act  of  inquisition  whence  we  rise. 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,  we  may  be- 
come. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing  world— 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  ?    In  lack 
Of  worthier  explanation,  say  at  once 
With  the  American  (a  thought  which  suits 
The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  certain  men 
Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave  i 
And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  mankinds 
Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recall'd 
By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voice 
Of  insects— chirping  out  their  careless  lives 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-besprinkled  turf. 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  conceit 
As  sound-blithe  race.!  whose  mantles  were  be- 

deck'd 
With  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  that  they 
Had  sprung,  like  those  bright  creatures,  from  the 

soil 
Whereon  their  endless  generations  dwelt 
But  stop  ! — ^these  theoretic  fancies  jar 
On  serious  minds :  then,  as  the  Hindoos  draw 
Their  holy  Ganges  from  a  skyey  fount. 
E'en  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  life 
From  seats  of  power  divine  j  and  hope,  or  tnist. 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Beneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 
Of  a  living  ocean ;  or,  to  sink  ingulTd, 
Like  Niger  in  impenetrable  sands 
And  utter  darkness  t  thought  which  may  be  &ced, 
Though  comfortless !    Not  of  myself  I  speak ; 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply. 
In  me,  a  meekly  bending  spirit — sooth'd 
By  natxiral  piety  t  nor  a  lofty  mind. 
By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law } 
Pleased  to  have  been,  contented  not  to  be. 
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Such  fMOmi  I  boast  not ;  no !  to  me,  wbo  find, 
Reviewing  my  past  wmy,  much  to  condemn, 
Little  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  regret, 
(Save  some  remembrances  of  dream-like  joys 
That  scarcely  seem  to  have  belong'd  to  me,)      , 
If  I  must  take  my  choice  between  the  pair 
That  mle  alternately  the  weary  houra. 
Night  is  than  day  more  acceptable ;  sleep 
Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
A  better  state  than  waking ;  death  than  sleep : 
Feelingly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm, 
Though  nnder  covert  of  the  wormy  ground ! 

•*  Yet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  myself, 
That  in  more  genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
To  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind, 
(Not  as  an  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat 
Irksome  sensations ;  but  by  love  of  truth 
Urged  on,  or  haply  by  intense  delight 
In  feeding  thought,  wherever  thought  could  feed,) 
I  did  not  rank  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice. 
For  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  appear^. 
Or  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  best) 
Who,  in  this  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 
An  object  whereunto  their  souls  are  tied 
In  discontented  wedlock ;  nor  did  e'er. 
From  me,  those  dark,  impervious  shades,  that  hang 
Upon  the  region  whither  we  are  bound. 
Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams. 
Of  present  sunshine.    Deities  that  float 
On  wings,  angelic  spirits,  I  could  muse 
O'er  what  from  eldest  time  we  have  been  told 
Of  your  bright  forms  and  glorious  faculties, 
And  with  the  imagination  be  content 
Nut  wishing  more ;  repining  not  to  tread 
The  little  sinuous  path  of  earthly  care. 
By  flowers  embellish'd,  and  by  springs  refreshed. 
« Blow  winds  of  autumn  J— let  your  chilling  breath 
Take  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 
The  shady  forest  of  its  green  attire, — 
And  let  the  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
The  gentle  brooks  !    Tour  desolating  sway,* 
Thus  I  exclaim*d,  *  no  sadness  sheds  on  me. 
And  no  disorder  in  your  rage  I  find. 
What  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  this  change 
From  mild  to  angry,  and  from  sad  to  gay. 
Alternate  and  revolving !    How  benign, 
How  rich  in  animation  and  delight. 
How  bountiful  these  elements — compared 
With  aught, 'as  more  desirable  and  fiiir 
Derised  by  fancy  for  the  golden  age ; 
Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevailf* 
In  Arcady,  beneath  unalter'd  skies. 
Through  the  long  year  jn  constant  quiet  bound. 
Night  hush'd  as  night,  and  day  serene  as  day !' 
But  why  tiiis  tedious  record  .'    Age,  we  know. 
Is  garrulous  ;  and  solitude  is  apt 
T'  anticipate  the  privilege  of  age. 
From  far  ye  come  {  and  surely  with  a  hope 
Of  better  entertainment — let  us  hence  !•* 

Loath  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loath 
To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
I  said,  *<  My  thoughts  agreeing,  sir,  with  yours. 
Would  push  this  censure  farther ;  for,  if  smiles 
Of  scornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
Of  poesy,  thus  courteously  employed 


In  framing  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
Of  man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world. 
Why  should  not  grave  philosophy  be  slyled 
Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock, 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  } 
Yes,  shall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 
Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 
For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert, 
Too  weak  for  suffering,  and  for  hope  too  tame) 
Placed  among  flowery  gardwis,  curtain'd  round 
With  world^xcluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 
Of  soft  epicureans,  taught — if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom — ^to  jrield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferring    • 
Tranquillity  to  all  things.     Or  is  she," 
I  cried,  **  more  worthy  of  regard,  the  power. 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approach 
Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  ?" 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mmd ; 
I  ceased,  and  he  resumed.    «<  Ah !  gentle  sir. 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  means :  but  spare  to  slight 
The  end  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim, 
Security  from  shock  of  accident. 
Release  from  fear ;  and  cherishM  peaceful!  dasrs 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life'ft  chief  good, 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask. 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide  i 
Or  what  detain 'd  him,  till  his  closhig  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  thfe  sun  and  stars. 
Fast  anchorM  in  the  desert  ?    Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword — remorse. 
Wrongs  unredress'd,  or  insults  unavenged 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride. 
Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  hetray'd,  affection  unretum'd, 
Love  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony  \ 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled  {  but,  coropass'd  round  by  pleasure,  sigh'd 
For  independent  happiness :  craving  peace, 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happiness. 
Not  as  a  refuge  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 
But  for  its  absolute  self;  a  life  of  peace. 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore  ! 
Such  the  roward  he  sought  \  and  wore  out  life, 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own ;  or,  if  not  his. 
Subsisting  under  nature's  steadfost  law. 

<*  What  other  3reaming  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Agrial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale. 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar 
An  undissolving  fellowship  f— What  but  this. 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose. 
The  longing  for  confirm'd  tranquillity, 
Inward  and  outward ;  humble,  yet  sublime  i 
The  life  where  hope  and  mrmory  are  as  one  { 
Earth  quiet  and  unchanged ;  the  human  soul 
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Consistent  in  self-rule ;  and  heaven  reveal 'd 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness ! 
Such  was  their  scheme  t — thrice  happy  he  who  gainM 
The  end  proposed  !    And,-— though. the  same  were 

miss'd 
By  multitudes,  perhaps  obtained  by  none,— 
They,  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  pains  empIoyM, 
Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeem'd 
From  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once 
Would  haye  been  cast  upon  them,  by  my  voice 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth :  that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doabts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 
To  overweening  £uth ;  and  is  inflamed. 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering— to  provoke 
Hostility,  how  dreadful  when  it  comes. 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt ! 

**  A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts  advert. 
Upon  earth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 
That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude — a  calm 
Without  vicissitude  i  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  e*en  been  tempted  to  despise. 
But  that  which  was  serene  was  also  bright  { 
Enlivened  happiness  with  joy  o*erflowing, , 
With  joy,  and— O !  that  memory  should  survive 
To  speak  the  word— with  rapture !    Nature's  boon, 
Life's  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign ; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth  ?  what  good  is  given  to  men. 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower  ? 
None  !  tis  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude,  and  mutualty  address'd 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake.    This  truth 
The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat: 
And,  crown'd  with  garlands  in  the  summer  grove. 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Tet,  ere  that  final  resting  place  be  gain'd, 
Sharp  contradictions  may  arise  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  ofttimes,  to  endure 
So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
0 !  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  assign'd 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months. 
And  they  as  h^py  years ;  the  present  stiU 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope : 
For  mutability  is  nature's  bane ; 
And  slighted  hope  wiU  be  avenged  t  and,  when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 
But  in  her  stead— fear^— doubt— and  agony !" 
This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart : 
But,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  of  voice. 
Though  discomposed  and  vehement,  were  such 
As  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Standing  before  the  multitude,  beset 


With  dark  events.    Desirous  to  divert 
Or  stem  the  current  of  the  speaker's  thoughts. 
We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  that  place 
Of  stillness  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
That  s^m'd  for  self-examination  made. 
Or,  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need. 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.    To  our  attempt 
He  yielded  not  {  but  pointing  to  a  slope 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun. 
And,  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest. 
Full  on  that  tender-hearted  man  he  tum'd 
A  serious  eye,  and  thus  his  speech  renew'd. 

"  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  her  whom  once  I  loved : 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you  ;  else,  honour'd  friend  f 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  sufl[er'd,  when  I  wept  that  loss. 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thougEt 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  more. 
Stripp'd  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  seU'-esteem ;  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assail'd ; 
I  would  not  yet  be  of  such  wintry  bareness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  should  hang 
Upon  my  naked  branches ;  lively  thoughts 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  unguarded  words. 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropp'd ; 
But  that  too  much  demands  still  more. 

**  You  know. 
Revered  compatriot ;  and  to  you,  kind  sir, 
(Not  to  be  deem'd  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
Following  the  guidance  of  these  welcome  feet 
To  our  secluded  vale,)  it  may  be  told. 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  one  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.    This  fair  bride. 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
(Resign'd  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon,}  this  bride. 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innoculously  breaks. 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes. 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores ;  a  shelter'd  hold. 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty !    As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embower'd  abode— our  chosen  seat- 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed, 
The  unendanger'd  myrtle,  deck'd  with  flowers. 
Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  us ! 
While  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbourhood. 
Not  overlook'd  but  courting  no  regard. 
Those  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  yew, 
Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  unite 
With  the  green  mjrrtle,  to  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  downs 
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Track  leading  into  track,  bow  mark'd,  how  worn 

Into  bright  verdure,  between  fern  and  gorse 

Winding  away  its  neyer-ending  line 

On  their  smooth  surface,  evidence  was  none : 

But,  there,  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt, 

A  r^nge  of  unappropriated  earth. 

Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  might  move  at  large ; 

Whence,  unmolested  wanderers,  we  beheld 

The  shining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 

His  brightness  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 

Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires. 

As  our  enjoyments,  boundless.    From  those  heights 

We  dropp'd,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs ; 

Where  arlwurs  of  impenetrable  shade. 

And  mossy  seats,  detain'd  us  side  by  side. 

With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 

*  That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' 

^  But  nature  call'd  my  partner  to  resign 
Her  share  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  life. 
Enjoy  M  by  us  in  conmion.    To  my  hope. 
To  my  heart's  wish,  my  tender  mate  became 
The  thankful  captive  of  maternal  bonds  { 
And  those  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 
There  coAld  I  meditate  on  follies  past ; 
And,  like  a  weary  voyager  escaped 
From  risk  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 
A  course  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt. 
And  self-indulgence-rwithout  shame  pursued. 
There,  undisturb'd,  could  think  of,  and  could  thank 
Her — ^whose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
Rule  and  restraint — my  guardian— shall  I  say 
That  earthly  providence,  whose  guiding  love 
Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe ; 
Safe  from  temptation,  and  from  danger  far  ? 
Strains  follow 'd  of  acknowledgment  address 'd 
To  an  Authority  enthroned  above 
The  reach  of  sight:  from  whom,  as  from  their 

source, 
Proceed  all  visible  minbters  of  good 
That  walk  the  earth— Father  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Father,  and  King,  and  Judge,  adored  and  fear'd ! 
These  acts  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart. 
And  spirit — ^interrupted  and  relieved 
By  observations  transient  as  the  glance 
Of  flying  sunbeams,  or  to  the  outward  form 
Cleaving  with  power  inherent  and  intense. 
As  the  mute  insect  fiz'd  upon  the  plant 
On  whose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose 

cup 
Draws  imperceptibly  its  nourishment— 
Endear'd  my  wanderings ;  and  the  mother's  kiss 
And  infant's  smile  awaited  my  return. 

••  In  privacy  we  dwelt — a  wedded  pair- 
Companions  daily,  often  all  day  long  t 
Not  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  reach 
Of  various  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aught 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  our  own  fireside. 
The  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  bom. 
Inmates,  and  heirs  of  our  united  love  s 
Graced  mutually  by  difference  of  sex. 
By  the  endearing  names  of  nature  bound, 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 
To  establish  something  of  a  leader's  sway ; 
Yet  left  them  join'd  by  sympathy  in  age  j 
Equals  in  pleasure,  fellows  in  pursuit 


On  these  two  pillars  rested  as  in  air 
Our  solitude. 

*•  It  soothes  me  to  perceive. 
Tour  courtesy  withholds  not  from  my  words 
Attentive  audience.    But,  0 !  gentle  friends. 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace. 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness. 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  bbtorian's  page ! 
So,  in  th'  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse, 
Depress'd  I  bear,  how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissful  days  reverberate. 
What  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
To  rules  and  habits,  whereby  much  was  done. 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things. 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares. 
And  precious  interests  ?    Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance,  not  swerving  from  the  path  prescribed : 
Her  annual,  her  diurnal  round  alike 
Maintain'd  with  faithful  care.    And  you  divine 
The  worst  effects  that  our  condition  saw 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought. 
And  in  their  progress  imperceptible ; 
Not  wish'd  for,  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh,    i 
( Whate'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  might  bring,) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good. 
And  loveliness  endear'd— which  they  removed. 

"  Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturb'd 
Establish'd  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness :  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.    And  thus. 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  lived  and  breathed ;  most  grateful,  if  t'  enjoy      ^ 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support) 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have ; 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless.    But,  at  once. 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  was  urged 
A  claim  that  shatter'd  all.    Our  blooming  girl. 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  grief  time 
To  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
Her  cheek  to  change  its  colour,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  regions  inaccessible  $ 
Where  height  or  depth,  admits  not  the  approach 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
With  e'en  as  brief  a  warning — and  how  soon. 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of— our  last  prop. 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay — 
The  brother  follow 'd ;  and  was  seen  no  more ! 
**  Calm  as  a  frozen  lake  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky, 
The  mother  now  remain 'd ;  as  if  in  her, 
Who  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturb'd. 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake ;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 
And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  detenninations,  ever  just 
The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood. 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain.    Immense 
The  space  that  sevei  'd  us !  But,  as  the  sight 
2o2 
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Communipatp*!  with  heaven's  ethereal  orbs 
Incalcuhbly  «li<tant;  so,  I  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  f;ir 
(And  that  is  intercourse  and  union,  too,) 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude, 
And  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  I  looked 
On  her — at  once  superior  to  my  woes 
And  partner  of  my  loss.    O  heavy  change ! 
Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 
Insensibly ;  th*  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  reflux ;  her  pure  glory, 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  giief. 
And  keen  heart  anguish — of  itself  ashamed, 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself; 
And,  so  consumed,  she  molted  from  my  arms, 
And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate. 

**  What  follow'd  cannot  be  reviewed  in  thought; 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.    If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  standr— 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  call'd  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veil'd  from  waking  thought;  con- 
jured 
£temity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
T'  appear  and  answer ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly ;  look'd  up,  and  ask*d  the  heavens 
If  angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors, 
If  fix'd  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit — ^what  abode 
It  occupies — ^what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.    Then  my  soul 
Tum'd  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless  ! 
By  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd,  and  now  impell'd— 
Th'  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way ! 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  abstruse, 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost ;  existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 

"  From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused, — tnd  how  ? 
E'en  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hills.    For,  lo  !  the  dread  Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers. 
Fell  to  the  ground :  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation ;  and  with  shouts  that  drown'd 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling  !    From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise 
Th*  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law, 
And  mild,  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
I  felt:  the  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
Wheu  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory — beyond  all  glory  ever  seen. 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Dazzling  the  soul.    Aleanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing.    *  War  shall  cease ; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 
The  tree  of  liberty.'    My  heart  rebounded ; 


My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  joinM ; 
*  Be  joyful  all  ye  nations,  in  all  lands. 
Ye  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad  ! 
Henceforth,  whate'er  is  wanting  to  jrourselves 
In  othei-s  ye  shall  promptly  find ;  and  all 
Enrich 'd  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealth, 
Shall  with  one  heart  honour  their  commoo  kini* 

**  Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world ; 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride. 
And  airy  hopes  my  children.    From  the  depths 
Of  natural  passion,  seemingly  escaped. 
My  soul  diffused  herself  in  wide  embrace 
Of  Institutions,  and  the  forms  of  things ; 
As  they  exist  in  mutable  array. 
Upon  life's  surface.    What,  though  in  my  vems 
There  flow'd  no  Gallic  blood,  nor  bad  I  breathed 
The  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gallic  zeal 
Kindled  and  burnt  among  the  sapless  twigs 
Of  my  exhausted  heart    If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole. 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.    If,  with  noise 
And  acclamations,  crowds  in  open  air 
Express 'd  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  Toiee 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not.    The  poWen  of  WQg 
I  left  not  uninvokcd ;  and,  in  still  groves. 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensive  hiy 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  satumian  mle 
Retnm'd,— a  progeny  of  golden  years 
Permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankind. 
With  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teem: 
I  felt  the  invitation  ;  and  resumed 
A  long  suspended  office  in  the  house 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glowing  phnse 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also, — ^with  undaunted  trust 
Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy ; 
The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd; 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout 

**  Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  proeeed! 
But  history',  time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 
How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded,  or  in  hostile  ranks  appearM  i 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service ;  these,  outdoot, 
Disgusted,  therefore,  or  appall 'd,  by  aims 
Of  fiercer  zealots ;  so  confusion  reign'd. 
And  the  more  faithful  were  compell'd  t'  fxdaiBi 
As  Brutus  did  to  virtue,  *  Liberty, 
I  worshipp'd  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a  shade  J* 

**  Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm. 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it;  who  should  have  griivc' 
At  aught,  however  fair,  that  bore  the  mien 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe. 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simply  good 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  I  sought 
Otner  support,  not  scrupulous  whence  it  earn* 
And,  by  what  compromise  it  stood,  not  nice  f 
Enough  if  notions  seem'd  to  be  high  pitch^ 
And  qualities  determined.    Among  men 
So  character'd  did  I  maintain  a  strife 
Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  hov; 
But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  th'  emancipation  of  the  world 
Were  miss'd,  I  should  at  least  securt  my  owii, 
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And  be  in  part  compensated.    For  rights. 
Widely— inveterately  usnrpM  upon, 
I  spake  with  yehemence ;  and  promptly  seized 
Whatever  abetraetlon  fnmish'd  for  my  needs 
Of  porposes ;  nor  scrupled  to  proclaim, 
And  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life, 
Those  new  persnasions.    Not  that  I  rejoiced. 
Or  e'en  fbond  pleasure,  in  such  yagrant  course. 
For  its  own  sake ;  but  farthest  from  the  walk 
Which  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peace. 
Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind  i 
That,  in  a  struggling  and  distemper'd  world. 
Saw  a  seductiTe  image  of  herself. 
Tet,  mark  the  contradictions  of  whk^  man 
Is  still  the  sport !    Here  nature  was  my  guide, 
The  nature  of  the  dissolute  $  but  thee, 

0  fidsteiiiig  nature !  I  rejected— smiled 
At  otbuB*  tears  in  pity  t  and  in  scorn 

At  those,  which  thy  soft  influence  sometimes  drew 
From  my  unguarded  heart    The  tranquil  shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me ;  else,  perhaps, 

1  might  have  been  entangled  among  deeds, 
Which,  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhoi^— 
Despise,  as  senseless :  for  my  spirit  relish'd 
Strangely  the  exasperation  of  that  land. 
Which  tum'd  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 
Of  her  own  breast ;  confounded  into  hope 

Of  disencumbering  thus  her  fretful  wings. 
But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
Of  military  sway.    The  shifting  aims. 
The  moral  interests,  the  creative  might, 
The  varied  functions  and  high  attributes 
Of  civil  action,  jrielded  to  a  power 
Formal,  and  odious,  and  contemptible. 
In  Brit^,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change; 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  advanced ; 
And,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain, 
Once  more  did  I  retire  into  myself. 
There  feeling  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
To  fly,  for  safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore, 
Remote  from  Europe ;  from  her  blasted  hopes  { 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 
**  Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o*er  the  Atlantic 


The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless  crew  j 

And  who  among  them  but  an  exile,  freed 

From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 

Among  the  busily  employ 'd,  not  more 

With  obligation  charged,  with  service  tax'd. 

Than  the  loose  pendant — to  the  idle  wind 

Upon  the  tall  mast  streaming;  but,  ye  powers 

Of  soul  and  sense — mysteriously  allied,  • 

O,  never  let  the  wretched,  if  a  choice 

Be  left  him,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 

To  a  long  voyage  on  the  silent  deep  ! 

For,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  break  out  i 

And,  in  the  blank  and  solitude  of  things. 

Upon  his  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength. 

Will  conscience  prey.    Feebly  must  they  have  felt 

Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 

The  vengeful  furies.    Beautiful  regards 

Were  tum*d  on  me — the  face  of  her  I  loved ; 

The  wife  and  mother,  pitifully  fixing 

Tender  reproaches,  insupportable ! 

Where  now  that  boasted  liberty  f    No  welcome 

From  unknown  objects  I  received  ;  and  those. 


Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the  night. 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Against  my  peace.    Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume — as  a  compass  for  the  sou] — 
Revered  among  the  nations.    I  implored 
Its  guidance  i  but  the  infallible  support 
Of  futh  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  one  by  storms  annoy'd  and  adverse  winds  { 
Perplex'd  with  currents  i  of  his  weakness  sick  \ 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired ;  and  by  his  own. 
And  by  his  nature^,  ignorance,  dismay'd ! 
*i  Long-wish'd  for  sight,  the  western  world  ap- 
peared; 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moor'd,  I  leapt  ashore 
Indignantly— resolved  to  be  a  man. 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past. 
With  abject  mind — ^from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured. 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whose  feet  have  clear'd 
Some  boundary,  which  his  followers  may  not  cross 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase, 
Respiring  I  look'd  round.    How  bright  the  sun. 
How  promising  the  breeze !    Can  aught  produced 
In  the  old  world  compare,  thought  I,  for  power 
And  majesty  with  this  gigantic  stream. 
Sprung  from  the  desert  ?    And  behold  a  city 
Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring !    What  are  these 
To  me,  or  I  to  them  ?    As  much  at  least 
As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom  winds 
And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  distant  shore. 
In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed. 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root 
Here  may  I  roam  at  large ;  my  business  is. 
Roaming  at  large,  to  observe,  and  not  to  feel ; 
And,  therefore,  not  to  act-convinced  that  all 
Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsoe'er 
Beginning,  ends  in  servitude—- still  painful, 
And  mostly  profitless.    And,  sooth  to  say. 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 
AppearM,  of  high  pretensions — ^unreproved 
But  by  the  obstreperous  voice  of  higher  still ; 
Big  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage ; 
Which  a  detach'd  spectator  may  regard 
Not  unamused.    But  ridicule  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects ;  and,  to  laugh  alone, 
At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musing  leisure  can  bestow ; 
Yet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  scorn, 
Howe'er  to  airy  demon's  suitable, 
Of  all  unsocial  courses,  is  least  fit 
For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind, — the  one 
That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quickliest  turns 
Into  vexation.    Let  us,  then,  I  said, 
Leave  this  unknit  republic  to  the  scourge 
Of  her  own  passions ;  and  to  regions  haste. 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  th*  encroaching  axe. 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.    There,  man  abides, 
Primeval  nature's  child.    A  creature  weak 
In  combination,  (whcfrcfore  else  driven  back 
So  far,  and  of  his  old  inherilance 
So  easily  deprived  P)  but,  for  that  cause, 
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Moie  dignified,  and  stronger  in  himself  s 
Whether  to  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy. 
True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpower*d  his  forefathers,  and  soon 
Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away  { 
But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 
Than  he(  destructiTe  energies,  attend 
His  inde^ndence,  when  along  the  side 
\  Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream* 
That  spreads  into  successive  seas,  be  walks ; 
Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life. 
And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul. 
There  imaged :  or,  when  having  gain'd  the  top 
Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  Savannah,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. 
With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  sees ; 
Free  as  the  sun,  and  lonely  as  the  sun. 
Pouring  above  his  head  its  radiance  down 
Upon  a  living,  and  rejoicing  world ! 

*«  So,  westward,  toward  th*  unviolated  woods 
I  bent  my  way ;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide, 
FaiPd  not  to  greet  the  merry  mocking-^bird ; 
And,  while  the  melancholy  muccawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove) 
Repeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathized  at  leisure  with  the  sound ; 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
I  found  him  not    There,  in  his  stead,  appear'd 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure  { 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 
Enough  is  told !    Here  am  I.    Ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek ; 
What  from  my  fellow  beings  I  require. 
And  cannot  find ;  what  I  myself  have  lost, 
Nor  can  regab.    How  languidly  I  look 


*  **  A  man  is  supposed  to  improve  by  going  out  into 
the  world,  bj  visiting  London.  Artificial  man  does;  he 
extends  wiUi  his  sphere ;  but,  alas  I  that  sf^ere  is  mi. 
craecopic :  it  is  formed  of  minutisD,  and  he  surrendera 
his  genuine  vision  to  the  aitist,  in  order  to  embrace  it 
tn  his  ken.  His  bodily  senses  grow  acute,  even  to  bar> 
ren  and  inhuman  pruriency ;  while  his  mental  become 
proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse  is  the  man  of  mind : 
He  who  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  God, 
might  be  a  mock  at  TaUeraairs  and  Brookee'fl,and  a  sneer 
at  St.  James's :  he  would  certainly  be  swallowed  alive 
by  the  firat  Pizarro  that  crossed  him :— But  when  he 
walks  along  the  river  of  Amazons ;  when  he  rests  his 
eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes ;  when  he  measures  the 
long  and  watered  Savannah ;  or  contemplates,  fiom  a 
sudden  promontoiy,  the  distant,  vast  Pacific— and  feels 
himself  a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding 
each  ready  produced  (hiit  of  this  wilderness,  and  each 
progeny  of  this  stream— His  exulution  is  not  less  than 
imperial.  He  is  as  gentle,  too,  as  he  Is  great.  His 
emotions  of  tenderness  keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  fop  he  says,  '  These  were  made  by  a  good 
Being,  who,  unsought  by  me,  placed  me  here  to  enjoy 
them.*  He  becomes  at  once  a  child  and  a  king.  His 
mind  is  in  himself:  from  hence  he  argues,  and  from 
hence  he  acts,  and  he  ai^es  unerringly,  and  acts  ma- 
gisterial ly  :  His  mind  in  himself  is  also  in  his  God ;  and 
therefore  he  loves,  and  therefore  he  soars."— />om  tfu 
Nctet  upon  the  Hurrieane^  a  poem,  by  WilUam  Oilbert. 

The  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the  above 
quotation,  which,  though  from  a  Mrange  book,  is  one 
)f  the  finest  passages  of  modem  English  prose. 


Upon  this  visible  fibric  of  the  world. 
May  be  divined— perhaps  it  hath  been  laid 
But  spare  your  pity,  if  there  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect:  for  I  exist- 
Within  myself— ^ot  comfortless.    The  tenor 
Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  coarse,  and  seen, 
Wittun  the  depths  of  its  capadons  breast. 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky ; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam. 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved. 
Numerous  as  stars ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse. 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible ;  meanwhile,  is  heard 
A  soften 'd  roar,  a  murmur;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  ales 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  nature  charged 
With  the  same  pensive  office ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits. 
The  earth-bom  wanderer  hath  pass'd ;  and  quickly, 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  be  again  encountered.    Such  a  stream 
Is  human  life ;  and  so  the  spirit  fares 
In  the  best  quiet  to  its  course  allow'd  { 
And  such  is  mine, — save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
The  unfathomable  gulf,  where  all  is  still ! 


BOOK  IV. 
DESPONDENCY  COBBECTEa 

AROUMElfT. 

State  of  feeling  produced  by  Uie  foregoing  naimiwL 
A  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence  the  only  ad^ 
quate  support  under  aflSiction.  Wanderer^  ejicilv 
tion.  Account  of  his  own  devotional  feelhi^  in  yoMk 
involved.  Acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  a  Mnij 
faith.  Hence  immoderate  sorrow.  Doubt  or  despond- 
ence not  therefore  to  be  inferred.  Consolation  to  tto 
solitary.  Exhortations.  How  received.  Waodmr 
applies  his  discourse  to  that  other  cause  d  def  ctiot 
in  the  solitary's  mind.  Disappointment  from  the  Fmck 
revolution.  States  grounds  of  hope.  Insists  m  tbt 
necessity  of  patience  and  fortitude  with  lespea  w 
the  course  of  great  revolutions.  Knowledge  the  soont 
of  tranquillity.  Rural  solitude  fiivouraUe  to  kDowiede^ 
of  the  inferior  creatures.  Study  of  their  habhs  isd 
ways  recommended.  Exhonatlon  to  bodily  excniu 
and  communion  with  nature.  Morbid  soUtude  pititble 
Superstition  better  than  apathy.  Apathy  and  dfl«its- 
.  tion  unknown  in  the  infancy  a(  society.  The  vum 
modes  of  religion  prevented  iu  Illustrated  is  ike 
Jewish,  Persian,  Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Greciai 
modes  of  belief.  Solitary  interposes.  Wandenvpoisd 
out  the  influence  of  religious  and  Imaginative  fretisg 
in  the  humble  ranks  of  society,  ninsintsd  tm 
present  and  past  times.  These  principles  ttod  » 
recall  exploded  superstitions  and  popery.  Wudmr 
rebuts  this  charge,  and  contrasts  the  dignities  df  iki 
imagination  with  the  presumptive  littleness  of  censio 
modem  philosophers.  Recommends  other  ligfais  tat 
guides.  Asserts  ths  power  of  the  soul  to  mgeacnsi 
herself.  Solitary  asks  how.  Reply.  POTMoalappeiL 
Happy  that  the  imagination  and  the  aflEectioosmtejipu 
the  evils  of  that  intellectual  slavery  which  tto  ca^ 
culating  understanding  is  apt  to  produce.  Exhomtia 
to  activity  of  body  renewed.  How  to  commsse  wUi 
nature.    Wanderer  concludes  with  a  leghisBsis  sito 
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of  the  imagiiiatioii,  affections,  UDdemanding,  and 
reason.  Effect  of  hii  diacourae.  ETening.  ileiurn 
to  the  cotUge.    ^ 

Hmx  closed  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
His  mournful  nanatiTe— commenced  in  pain. 
In  pain  commenced,  and  ended  without  peace : 
Tet  temper'd,  not  unfrequently,  with  strains 
Of  native  feeling,  grateful  to  our  minds ; 
And  doubtless  yielding  some  relief  to  his, 
While  we  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
Such  pity  yet  surviving,  with  firm  voice 
That  did  not  fidter  though  the  heart  was  moved. 
The  wanderer  said— 

«  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only ;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  however 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  order'd  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power  { 
Wboee  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
The  darts  of  anguish  >ix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  will  supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity ;  by  faith. 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope, 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections ;  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  imworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently ;  ill-done,  or  left  undone. 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world 
Sustain,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine !" 

Then  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook, 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  **  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky. 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fijc*d 
At  thy  command,  how  awful !  Shall  the  soul. 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
E'en  less  than  these  ?    Be  mute  who  will,  who  can. 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassion'd  voice ; 
My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd. 
Cannot  forget  thee  here}  where  thou  hast  built, 
For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness ! 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine. 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 
Rear'd  for  thy  presence ;  therefore^  am  I  botmd 
To  worship,  here,  and  everywhere,  as  one 
Not  doom'd  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread. 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty  | 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved. 
And  from  debasement  rescued.    By  thy  grace 
The  particle  divine  remain*d  unquench'd ; 
And,  *tDld  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil. 
Thy  bounty  caused  ttrflourish  deathless  flowers. 
From  paradise  transplanted ;  wintiy  age 
Impends  s  the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart  $ 
And,  if  they  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead .' 
Come,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  Sabbath ;  come,  disease  and  want  $ 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense  { 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee, 
And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life, 
nspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
56 


Repose  nrd  hope  nmong  eternal  things- 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth !  and  I  am  rich. 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

**  And  what  arc  things  eternal  p    Powers  depart," 
The  gray-hair 'd  wanderer  steadfastly  replied, 
Answering  the  question  which  himself  had  askM, 
**  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change, 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat : 
But,  by  the  tftorms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  ecl^e  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists  {  immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms, 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies ; 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not. 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require. 
What  more  that  may  not  perish  ?    Thou,  dread 

source. 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all. 
That,  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place, 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below. 
Set  and  sustain'd ;  Thou,  who  didst  wrap  the  cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself. 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity  a  while 
Might'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturbM— 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep, 
Or  from  its  deathlike  void,  with  punctual  care, 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Restorest  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense. 
And  reason's  steadfast  rule, — Thou,  thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits, 
Which  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves: 
For  adoration  thou  endurest ;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will ; 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws, 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power,) 
E'en  to  thy  being's  infinite  majesty  I 
This  universe  shall  pass  away — a  work 
Glorious !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads. 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild, 
Lovrd  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprison'd  mind 
Mny  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own, 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail. 
Still,  it  may  be  allow'd  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  ejre  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine ;  when,  station'd  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill,  expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  return'd 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift .'  or  saw  him  towar4  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended  {  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude  i 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  ! 

«  Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown  i 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undeigone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse  i 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward ;  and  chidhe  the  part  of  me  that  flsfn. 
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Through  sinful  choice ;  or  dread  necessit]r, 

On  human  natuM  firoin  above  imposed. 

Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 

Earth  to  despise ;  but  taconrerse  with  Heayen, 

This  is  not  easy  {  to  relinquish  all 

We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy, 

And  stand  in  freedom  loosenM  from  this  world, 

I  deem  not  arduous ;  but  must  needs  confess 

That  *tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires  $ 

And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 

Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

Man  is  of  dust:  ethereal  hopes  are  his. 

Which,  when   they   should   sustain   themselres 

aloft 
Want  due  consistence ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Rises ;  but,  haying  reach'd  the  thinner  air. 
Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  at  least. 
If  grief  be  something  hallow'd  and  ordain'd. 
If,  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet, 
Through  this,  *tis  able  to  maintain  its  hold. 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness :  so  senseless  who  could  be 
As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 
From  this  unstable  worlds  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness. 
Which  reason  promises,  and  holy  writ 
Ensures  to  all  belieyers  ?    Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks. 
No  natural  branch ;  despondency  far  less. 
And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have  droopM 
E'en  to  the  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute. 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impaii-'d 
So  pitiably,  that,  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret 
O !  no,  full  oft  th'  innocent  sufferer  sees 
Too  clearly ;  feels  too  vividly ;  and  longs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  intense 
And  over-constant  yearning — there — there  lies 
Th'  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroy'd. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh. 
This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs. 
Though  inconceivably  endow'd,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy  \  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free. 
Nor  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  love. 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts: 
Hc^e,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 


In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightiest  power. 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  wilL 

"  Here  then  we  rest :  not  fearing  for  our  creed 
The  worst  that  human  reasoning  can  achieve, 
T*  unsettle  or  perplex  it ;'  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievous  self-reproach. 
That,  though  immovably  convinced,  we  want 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  faith 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage :  as,  by  strength 
Of  heart,  die  sailor  fights  with  roulng  seas. 
Alas  !  th'  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  match'd  unequally  with  custom,  time. 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 
In  a//;  in  most  with  superadded  foes. 
Idle  temptations,  open  vanities, 
Ephemeral  offspring  of  th*  unblushing  world ; 
And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind, 
111  govem'd  passions,  ranklings  of  despite. 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent. 
Distress  and  care.    What  then  remains  }    To  seek 
Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near. 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them ;  vows,  renewM 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation ;  praise ;  and  prayer, 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conscience ;  conscience  reverenced  and  obey'd, 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 
Endeavour  thus  to  live ;  these  rules  regard; 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air. 
Sons  of  the  morning.    For  your  nobler  part. 
Ere  disencumber'd  of  her  mortal  chains. 
Doubt  shall  be  quell'd  and  trouble  chased  away ; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire ; 
And  strengthen  love,  rejoicing  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave.** 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  cage 
Pour'd  forth  his  aspirations,  and  announced 
His  judgments,  near  that  lonely  house  we  paced 
A  plot  of  greensward,  seemingly  preserved 
By  nature's  care  from  wreck  of  scatter'd  stones, 
And  from  encroachment  of  endroling  heath : 
Small  space !  but,  for  reiterated  steps. 
Smooth  and  commodious ;  as  a  stately  deck 
Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pastime,  talking  with  his  mates 
Or  haply  thinking  of  fai^stant  friends. 
While  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeze. 
Stillness  prevail'd  around  us ;  and  the  voice. 
That  spake,  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Toward  regions  yet  more  tranquiL    But,  metboogfat 
That  he,  whose  fix'd  despondency  had  given 
Impulse  and  motive  to  tint  strong  discourse, 
Was  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  abash'd. 
Shrinking  from  admonition,  like  a  man 
Who  feels,  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  aim, 
The  sage  continued:  **  For  that  other  Ion, 
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The  loss  of  confidence  in  soci&l  man. 

By  th'  unexpected  transports  of  our  age 

Carried  so  high,  that  every  thought,  which  look*d 

Beyond  the  temporal  destiny  of  the  kind 

To  many  seem'd  superfluous ;  as,  no  cause 

For  such  exalted  confidence  could  e'er 

Exist ;  so  none  is  now  for  fix'd  despair ; 

The  two  extremes  are  equally  disown 'd 

By  reason ;  if,  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 

You  have  heen  driven  far  as  its  opposite. 

Between  them  seek  the  point  whereon  to  huild 

Sound  expectations.    So  doth  he  advise 

Who  shared  at  first  the  illusion ;  hut  was  soon 

Cast  from  the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 

Which  nature  gently  gave,  in 'woods  and  fields  ( 

Nor  unreproved  by  Providence,  thus  speaking 

To  the  inattentive  children  of  the  world, 

*  Vainglorious  generation  !  what  new  powers 

On  you  have  been  conferr'd?  what  gifts,  withheld 

From  your  progenitors,  have  ye  received. 

Fit  recompense  of  new  desert  ?  what  claim 

Are  ye  prepared  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 

For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change} 

And  the  weak  functions  of  one  busy  day. 

Reclaiming  and  extirpating,  perform 

What  all  the  slowly  moving  years  of  time. 

With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  ? 

By  nature's  gradual  processes  be  taught  i 

By  story  be  confounded !    Ye  aspire 

Rashly,  to  fall  once  more  i  and  that  false  fruit 

Which  to  your  overweening  spirits,  yields 

Hope  of  a  flight  celestial,  will  produce 

Misery  and  shame.    But  wisdom  of  her  sons 

Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  justified.' 

Such  timely  warning,"  said  the  wanderer,  **  gave 

That  visionary  voice ;  and,  at  this  day. 

When  a  Tartarean  darkpess  overspreads 

The  groaning  nations ;  when  the  impious  rule, 

By  will  or  by  establish'd  ordinance, 

Hieir  own  dire  agents,  and  constrain  the  good 

To  acts  which  they  abhor;  though  I  bewail 

This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 

Prevents  me  not  from  owning,  that  the  law. 

By  which  mankind  now  suflTers,  is  most  just. 

For  by  supenor  energies ;  more  strict 

Affiance  in  each  other ;  faith  more  firm 

In  their  unhallow'd  principles ;  the  bad 

Have  fairly  eam'd  a  victory  o'er  the  weak, 

The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 

Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait — ^in  hope 

To  see  the  moment,  when  the  righteous  cause 

Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 

As  they  who  have  opposed  her  i  in  which  virtue 

Will,  to  her  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 

That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights ;  aspiring 

By  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 

That  Spirit  only  can  redeem  mankind ; 

And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear. 

Then  shall  our  triumph  be  complete  as  theirs. 

Tet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the  wise 

Have  still  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace  j 

Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquillity. 

They  act,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel ; 

<  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 

The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 

Thof  e  revolutions  of  disturbances 


Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate :  whose  strong  eflfects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  beiiig  powerless  to  redress  { 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man !' 

**  Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand — 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures, — to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each ;  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  beings  ; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  faculties. 
Which  thejf^  inherit,— cannot  step  beyond, — 
And  cannot  fall  beneath ;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  office. 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of  things ; 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love ; 
For  knowledge  is  delight ;  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love  :  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect. 
It  teaches  less  to  love,  than  to  adore ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love  !" 

"  Yet,"  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
«*  The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impair'd 
By  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart;  and  he 
Is  a  still  happier  man,  who,  for  those  heights 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends ; 
And  such  benign  affections  cultivates 
Among  the  inferior  kinds }  pot  n^erely  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which-depend. 
As  individual  objects  of  regard. 
Upon  his  care, — from  whom  he  also  looks 
For  signs  and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond, — 
But  others,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere. 
Whom,  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  favour  most. 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain 
These  pure  sensations ;  that  can  penetrate 
Th'  obstreperous  city ;  on  the  barren  seas 
Are  not  unfelt, — and  much  might  recommend. 
How  much  they  might  inspirit  and  endear. 
The  loneliness  of  this  sublime  retreat !" 

«  Yes,"  said  the  sage,  resuming  the  discourse 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  friend, 
*<  If,  with  the  firoward  will  and  grovelling  soul 
Of  man  offended,  liberty  is  here. 
And  invitation  every  hour  renew'd. 
To  mark  their  placid  state,  who  never  heard 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  to  break. 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  transgress  ; 
These,  with  a  soothed  or  elevated  heart. 
May  we  behold ;  their  knowledge  register  $ 
Observe  their  ways ;  and,  free  from  envy,  find 
Complacence  there  t  but  wherefore  this  to  you  ? 
I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth, 
The  redbreast  feeds  in  winter  from  jrour  hand  s 
A  box,  perchance,  is  from  your  casement  hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in ;  not  in  vain, 
The  barriers  disregarding  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding-place,  before  your  sight 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  the  butterfly — and  soars. 
Small  creature  as  she  is,  from  earth's  bright  flowers 
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Into  the  dewy  clouds.    Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness  t  the  soul  ascends 
Towards  her  native  firmament  of  heaven, 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenish 'd  wing. 
This  shaded  valley  leaves, — and  leaves  the  dark 
Impurpled  hills,-— conspicuously  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  the  sun 
Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  .'    List !    I  heard, 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bleat; 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  mountain's  voice. 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again  !*'    The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  express'd  ;  from  out  the  mountain's  heart 
The  solemn  bleat  appear'd  to  issue,  startling 
The  blank  air — ^for  Uie  region  all  around 
Stood  silent,  empty  of  all  shape  of  life ) 
It  was  a  lamb— left  somewhere  to  itself, 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude ! 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Through  consciousness  that  silence  in  such  place 
Was  best, — the  most  affecting  eloquence. 
But  soon  his  thoughts  retum'd  upon  themselves. 
And  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  he  thus  resumed. 

"  Ahl  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised. 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  lull'd 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth, 
Her  sad  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  so  destitute  and  void — ^but  there 
The  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  check ; 
The  training  worm  reprove  her  thoughtless  pride  ? 

<*  These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds 
Does  that  benignity  pervade,  that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk; 
In  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league  j 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills — 
Their  labour— cover'd,  as  a  lake  with  waves  5 
Thousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life ! 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist. 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship, 
Or  through  dependence  upon  mutual  aid. 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam. 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy  ? 
More  obvionsly,  the  self-same  influence  rules 
The  feather'd  kinds ;  the  fieldfare's  pensive  flock, 
The  cawing  rooks,  and  seamews  from  a£ar, 
HoveriQg  above  these  inland  solitudei. 
By  the  rough  wind  llnscatter'd,  at  whose  call 
Theii^  voyage-  was  begun  t  nor  is  its  power 
.  Unfclt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  stay 
In  silent  congress ;  or  together  roused 
Take  flight :  while  with  their  clang  the  ahr  resounds. 
And,  over  all,  in  that  ethereal  vault. 


Is  the  mute  company  of  changeful  clouds; 
Bright  apparition  suddenly  put  forth. 
The  rainbow,  smiling  on  the  faded  storm  1 
The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  heavens ; 
And  the  great  sun,  earth's  universal  lord ! 
"  How  bountiful  is  nature  !  he  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not;  and  to  him,  who  hath  not  aik'd, 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt.    Three  Sabbathnhyi 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  3rou  clomb  those  heights ; 
And  what  a  marvellous  and  heavenly  show 
Was  to  your  sight  reveal'd  !  the  swains  moved  on 
And  heeded  not ;  you  linger'd,  and  perceived. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert. 
You  judge  unthankful ly ;  distemper'd  nerves 
Infect  the  thoughts  t  the  languor  of  the  frame 
Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.    Quit  your  couch— 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  ta  your  moody  cell ; 
Nor  let  the  hallow'd  powers,  that  shed  from  hctTOi 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a  watch 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkling 
In  this  deep  hollow,  like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool. 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  ways 
That  nm  not  parallel  to  nature's  course. 
Rise  with  the  lark  I  your  matins  «ball  obtain 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may. 
If  but  with  hers  perform'd ;  climb  once  again. 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts ;  meet  the  breese 
Upon  their  tops,— adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 
On  new  blown  heath ;  let  yon  commanding  rock 
Be  your  frequented  watchtower ;  roll  the  stoae 
In  thunder  down  the  mountains :   with  all  yoa 

might 
Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and,  if  the  bold  red  deer 
Fly  to  these  harbours^  driven  by  hound  and  horn 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit ; 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return. 
And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repoee." 

The  solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye ;  poetic  feelings  rush'd 
Into  my  bosom,  whence  these  words  broke  forth: 
"  0 !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health. 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit !    How  divine, 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps ;  r^ions  consecr&te 
To  oldest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  stonn 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion — one 
Among  the  many  there ;  and,  while  the  mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument ;  and,  while  the  streams^ 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  hasto 
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To  exercise  their  untried  faculties) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them — what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  among  mightiest  energies: 
And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voice, 
Amid  the  deafening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
<  Be  this  continued  so  from  day  to  day, 
Kor  let  the  fierce  commotion  have  an  end, 
Kuinous  though  it  be,  from  month  to  month  !' " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  wanderer,  taking  from  my  lips 
The  strain  of  transport,  **  whosoe'er  in  youth 
Has,  through  aihbition  of  his  soul,  given  way 
To  such  desires,  and  grasp'd  at  such  delight. 
Shall  feel  congenial  stirrings  late  and  long, 
Id  spite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  brings, 
Its  cares  and  sorrows  {  he  though  taught  to  own 
The  tranquillizing  power  of  time,  shall  wake, 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restlessness— 
Loring  the  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 

**  Compatriot,  friend,  remote  are  Garry's  hills. 
The  streams  far  distant  of  your  native  glen  $ 
Yet  is  their  form  and  image  here  express'd 
With  brotherly  resemblance.    Turn  jrour  steps 
Wbereyer  fancy  leads,  ly  day,  by  night. 
Are  various  engines  working,  not  the  same 
As  those  by  vhkh  your  soul  in  youth  was  moved. 
But  by  the  great  Artificer  endued 
With  no  inferior  power.    You  dwell  alone  t 
You  walk,  you  live,  you  speculate  alone  i 
Yet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince, 
For  you  a  stately  gallery  maintain 
Of  gay  or  tragic  pictures.    You  have  seen, 
Have  acted,  sufier'd,  travell'd  far,  observed 
With  no  incurious  eye ;  and  books  are  yours. 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  from  age  to  age :  more  precious  far 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 
The  sultan  hides  within  ancestral  tombs 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will : 
And  music  waits  upon  your  skilful  touch. 
Sounds  which  the  wandering  shepherd  from  these 

heights 
Hears,  and  forgets  his  purpose ;  fumish'd  thus. 
How  can  you  droop,  if  willing  to  be  raised  ? 

**  A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  man- 
Yet  not  rejoice  in  nature.    He — whose  hours 
Are  by  domestic  pleasures  uncaress'd 
And  unenliven'd ;  who  exists  whole  years 
Apart  from  benefits  received  or  done 
'Mid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd ; 
Who  neither  bears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hear, 
Of  the  world's  interests — such  a  one  hath  need 
Of  a  quick  fancy,  and  an  active  heart. 
That,  for  the  day's  consumption,  books  may  yield 
A  not  unwholesome  food,  and  earth  and  air 
Supply  bis  morbid  humour  with  delight 
Truth  has  her  pleasure  grounds,  her  haunts  of  ease 
And  easy  contemplation, — gay  parterres,  * 

And  labyrinthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 
And  shady  groves  for  recreation  firamed ; 
These  may  be  range,  if  willing  to  partake" 
Their  soft  indulgences,  and  in  due  time 


May  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  tasks 

And  course  of  service  truth  requires  from  those 

Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne. 

And  guard  her  fortresses.    Who  thinks,  and  feels. 

And  recognises  ever  and  anon 

The  breeze  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul, 

Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray^ 

And  nurse  *  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death  1' 

If  tired  with  systems — each  in  its  degree 

Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn,— 

Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 

At  the  fond  work,  demolish 'd  with  a  touch ; 

If  unreligious,  let  him  be  at  once, 

Among  ten  thousand  innocents,  enroll'd 

A  pupil  in  the  many  chamber'd  school, 

Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

**  lafe's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge. 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep ; 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch,  and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  auspicious  magpies  cross'd  my  way ; 
To  this  wouki  rather  l>end  than  see  and  bear  ^ 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place ; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  thmgs,  with  fonnal  inference  ends ; 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  tis  perplex'd. 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research ; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell. 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves. 
Yet  nowhere  finds  the  cheering  light  of  truth. 

**  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walk'd  {  and  when  and  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not. 
He  heard,  upon  the  wind,  the  articulate  voice 
Of  God }  and  angels  to  his  sight  appear'd. 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise ; 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning  mist 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.    He  sate,  and  talk'd 
With  winged  messengers ;  who  daily  brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 
Tidings  of  joy  and  love.    From  these  pure  heights 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  ibrth 
Communications  spiritually  maintain'd. 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell  human  kind — to  banishment  condemn'd 
That  flowing  years  repeal'd  not ;  and  distress 
And  grief  spread  wide ;  but  man  escaped  the  doom 
Of  destitution ;  solitude  was  not 
Jehovah — shapeless  Power  above  all  ponf  en. 
Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light, 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localized  in  heaven ; 
On  earth  enshrined  within  the  wandering  ark ; 
Or,  out  of  Zion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between  the  cherubim,  on  the  chosen  race 
Shower'd  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispense 
Judgments,  that  fill'd  the  land  from  age  to  age 
With  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and  fear  s 
And  with  amazement  smote  t  thereby  t'  assert 
2P 
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His  scomM,  or  unacknowledged  sovereignty. 
And  when  the  One,  ineffable  of  name, 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
From  mortal  adoration  or  regard. 
Not  then  was  deity  ingulfd,  nor  man, 
The  rational  creature,  left,  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought,  * 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will, 
To  benefit  and  bless,  through  mightier  power ; 
Whether  the  Persian — zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands — 
To  lofti^t  heights  ascending  from  their  tops, 
With  my rtle- wreath 'd  tiara  on  his  brow, 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars. 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 
And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  fbr  him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God, 
With  lifted  hands  invoked,  and  songs  of  praise : 
Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
Yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 
For  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape ; 
And,  from' the  plain,  with  toil  immense,  uprear'd 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of  tower ; 
That  Belus,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  rest ;  upon  that  height 
Pure  and  serene,  diff'used — to  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  far-stretchM, 
With  grove,  and  field,  and  garden,  interspersed ; 
Their  town,  and  foodfu]  region  for  support 
Against  the  pressure  of  beleaguring  war. 

*<  Chaldean  shepherds,  ranging  trackless  fields, 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude, 
Look'd  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  steadfast  eye.    The  planetary  five    , 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld : 
Watch'd,  from  the  centre  of  their  sleeping  flocks 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seem  to  move 
Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round. 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods ; 
And,  by  their  aspects,  signifjring  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  man  revealM. 
The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural ;  and,  thus 
hed  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  stars 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adorn  *d 
With  answering  constellations,  under  earth. 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sight. 
But  present  to  the  dead ;  who,  so  they  deem*d, 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
AH  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 

**  The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, 
Under  a  cope  of  variegated  sky. 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god. 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought. 
From  the  surrounding  countries — at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventurers.    With  unrivall'd  skill. 
As  nicest  observation  fumish'd  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  did  his  band  bestow 
On  fluent  operations  a  fix*d  shape ; 


Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  served. 

And  yet  triumphant  o'er  this  pompous  show 

Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense, 

On  evfery  side  encounter'd ;  in  despite 

Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 

By  wandering  rhapsodists ;  and  in  contempt 

Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 

Amid  the  wrangling  schools — a  spirit  hung, 

Beautiful  region  !  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms. 

Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs ; 

And  emanations  were  perceived ;  and  acts 

Of  immortality,  in  nature's  course. 

Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 

As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 

And  armed  warrior ;  and  in  every  grove 

A  gay  or  pensive  tefidemess  prevail'd. 

When  piety  more  awful  had  relax'd. 

*  Take,  running  river,  take  these  locks  of  mine'— 

Thus  would  the  votary  say — *  this  sever'd  hair. 

My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present. 

Thankful  for  my  beloved  child's  return. 

Thy  banks,  Ccphisus,  he  again  hath  trod, 

Tliy  murmurs  heard ;  and  drunk  the  cry^  lymph 

With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip, 

And  moisten  all  day  long  these  flowery  fields  f 

And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was  shod 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 

Of  life  continuous,  being  unimpair'd : 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 

There  shall  endure, — existence  unexposed 

To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 

From  dimunitions  safe  and  weakening  age ; 

While  man  grows  old,  nud  dwindles,  and  decays; 

And  countless  generations  o^  mankind 

Depart ;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod. 

"  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love ; 
And,  e'en  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fix'd. 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
But  what  is  error  ?•»— ^  Answer  he  who  can !" 
The  skeptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaim'd : 
**  Love,  hope,  and  admiration — are  they  not 
Mad  fancy's  favourite  vassals  ?    Does  not  life 
Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin. 
Guides  to  destruction  ?    Is  it  well  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  ftils, 
Th'  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded  faints  ? 
Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  declare 
What  error  is ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind ;  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they  ?    Who  shall  regulate. 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  hunk !" 

**  Methinks,"  persuasively  the  sage  replied, 
<*  That  for  this  arduous  oflUce  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.    Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouchsafed 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.    Your  voice 
Hath,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 
That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they  alone. 
By  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 
For  daily  bread.    A  consciousness  is  yours 
How  feelingly  religion  may  be  learn 'd 
In  smoky  cabins,  from  a  mother's  tongue — 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  the  din 
Of  the  contiguous  torrent,  gathering  strength 
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At  eveiy  moment,  and,  with  strength,  increase 
Of  fury ;  or,  while  snow  is  at  the  door. 
Assaulting  and  defending,  and  the  wind, 
A  sightless  labourer,  whistles  at  his  work- 
Fearful,  but  resignation  tempers  fear. 
And  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds. 
The  shepherd  lad,  who  in  the  sunshine  carves, 
Ob  the  green  turf,  a  dial,  to  divide 
The  silent  hours ;  and  who  to  that  report 
Can  portion  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt 
His  round  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 
With  less  intelligence  for  moral  things 
Of  gravest  import.    Early  he  perceives. 
Within  himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule. 
Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply. 
That  shines  for  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankind. 
Experience  daily  fixiug  his  regards 
On  nature's  wants,  he  knows  bow  few  they  are, 
And  where  they  Ue,  how  answer*d  and  appeased. 
This  knowledge  ample  recompense  affords 
For  manifold  privations  s  he  refers 
His  notions  to  this  standard,  on  this  rock 
Rests  bis  desires ;  and  hence,  in  after  life. 
Soul-strengthening  patience  and  sublime  content 
Imagination — not  permitted  here 
1*0  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mind. 
On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares 
And  trivial  ostentation — ^is  left  free 
And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 
Of  time  and  nature,  girded  by  a  zone 
That,  while  it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 
Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 
Of  his  poor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top. 
Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  man  so  bred 
(Take  from  him  what  you  will  upon  the  score 
Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 
For  noble  purposes  of  mind :  his  heart 
Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days  $ 
His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 
And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 
Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds. 
Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 
Of  inward  conscience  ?  with  whose  service  charged 
They  came  and  go,  appeared  and  disappear, 
Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 
Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief 
Or  pride  of  heart  abating :  and,  whene'er 
For  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  move. 
Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve 
Among  wild  mountains  and  unpeopled  heaths, 
Filling  a  space,  else  vacant,  to  exalt 
The  forms  of  nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers  ? 

**  Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
X«et  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To  th'  unenlighten'd  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 
In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretch'd 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  music  luU'd  his  indolent  repose: 
And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetch'd, 
£'en  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touch'd  a  golden  lute. 
And  fiU'd  th'  illumined  groves  with  ravishment 


The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 

Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart, 

Call'd  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow'd 

That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport: 

And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  njrmphs. 

Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 

(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 

By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven. 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller 

slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thank'd 
The  naiad.    Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  zephyrs,  fuming  as  they  pass'd,  their  wings, 
Lack'd  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they  woo'd 
With  gentle  whisper.    Wither'd  boughs  grotesque, 
Stripp'd  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age. 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side ; 
And,  sometimes,  intermix'd  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard — 
These  were  the  lurking  satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself. 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god .'" 

As  this  apt  strain  proceeded,  I  could  mark 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  companion,  gradually  diffused 
While,  listening  he  had  paced  the  noiseless  turf, 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
Detains ;  but  tempted  now  to  interpose. 
He  with  a  smile  exclaim'd — 

M  *Ti8  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land. 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was  taught 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal. 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harbour'd  them,— the  souls  retaining  yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after  race 
Who  fled  to  caves,  and  woods,  and  naked  rocks. 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites. 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such — 
How,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this  schema 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
Far  as  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
The  weeds  of  Roman  phantasy,  in  vain 
Uprooted ;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 
To  good  Saint  Fillan  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne  i 
And  from  long  banishment  recall  Saint  Giles, 
To  watch  again  with,  tutelary  love 
O'er  stately  Edinborough  throned  on  crags  ? 
A  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 
The  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests. 
Once  more  parading  through  her  crowded  streets ; 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  !" 

This  answer  foUow'd.    **  You  have  tom'd  my 


Upon  our  brave  progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind. 
And  shrunk  (rom  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
In  caves,  and  woods,  and  under  dismal  rocks. 
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Deprived  of  shelter,  covering,  fire,  and  food  { 
Why  ?  for  this  very  reason  that  they  fell. 
And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoe'er  they  moved, 
A  spiritual  presence,  ofttimes  misconceived  $ 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  that  fill'd  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love  t 
And  from  their  fervent  lips  drew  hjrmns  of  praif e. 
That  through  the  desert  rang.    Though  favourM 

less. 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree. 
Were  those  bewilderM  pagans  of  old  time. 
Beyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  look'd :  were  humbly  thankful  for  the  good 
Which  the  warm  sun  solicited— and  earth 
BestowM ;  were  gladsome,— and  their  moral  sense 
They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  gods 
And  they  had  hopes  that  overstepp*d  the  grave. 

"  Now,  shall  our  great  discoverers,"  he  exclaim'd, 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly,  **  obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  obtain 'd. 
Though  far  misled  ?    Shall  men  for  whom  our  age 
Unbaffled  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared, 
T»  explore  the  world  without  and  world  within. 
Be  joyless  as  the  blind  ?    Ambitious  souls — 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand ; 
And  they  who  rather  die  than  soar,  whose  pains 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analyzed 
The  thinking  principle — shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  race  ?  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them  such  ? 

0  !  there  is  laughter  at  their  work  in  heaven  ! 
Inquire  of  ancient  wisdom :  go,  demand 

Of  mighty  nature,  if  'twas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  ^r  off  yet  be  unraised ; 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnexion  dead  and  spiritless  ; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still. 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little ;  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  souls  !    And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  all-pervading  spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  be  design 
That  this  magnificent  efi*ect  of  power. 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveab, 
That  these— and  that  superior  mystery, 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised, 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it— should  exist 
Only  to  be  examined,  ponder'd,  search'd. 
Probed,  vex'd,  and  criticised  ?    Accuse  me  not 
Qf  arrogance,  unknown  wanderer  as  I  am. 
If,  having  walkM  with  nature  threescore  years. 
And  offer'd,  far  ai  frailty  would  allow. 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  truth, 

1  now  affirm  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  DiviHrrT 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
8way*d  by  such  motives,  to  such  end  employ'd; 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 

Be  of  a  thousand  Acuities  composed. 


And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  prize 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe. 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  refle^ 
To  proud  self-love  her  own  intelligence ; 
That  one,  poor,  infinite  object,  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  being,  twinkling  restlessly  * 

**  Nor  higher  place  can  be  assigned  to  him 
And  his  compeers — ^the  laughing  sage  of  Francs^ 
Crown'd  was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not  err. 
With  laurel  planted  upon  hony  haira. 
In  sign  of  conquest  by  his  wit  achieved. 
And  benefits  his  wisdom  had  conferr'd. 
His  tottering  body  was  with  wreaths  of  ilowen 
Opprest,  far  less  becoming  ornaments 
Than  spring  oft  twines  about  a  mouldering  tree ; 
Yet  so  it  p]/eased  a  fond,  a  vain  old  man, 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.    Him  I  mean 
Who  penn'd,  to  ridicule  confiding  fakb. 
This  sorry  legend  i  which  by  chance  we  fbimd 
Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  as  might  seem, 
Among  more  innocent  rubbish."    Speaking  thai, 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  bow,  and  where. 
We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth  $ 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed. 
At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  man's  heart 
Of  unbenign  aversion  or  contempt. 
Restored  it  to  its  owner.    **  Gentle  friend," 
Herewith  he  grasp'd  the  solitary's  hand, 
"  You  have  known  better  lights  and  guides  tbu 

these— 
Ah  !  let  not  aught  ami<;s  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  pracUse  on  herself. 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongs 
Of  passion  t  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  fear'd. 
From  higher  judgment  seats  make  no  appeal 
To  lower :  can  you  question  that  the  soul 
Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choice 
To  be  cast  off,  upon  an  oath  proposed 
By  each  new  upstart  notion  ?    In  the  p<^ts 
Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found. 
No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He,  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life. 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope. 
Affronts  the  eye  of  solitude,  shall  learn 
That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible ; 
That  neither  she  nor  silence  lack  the  power 
T'  avenge  their  own  insulted  majesty. 
0  blest  seclusion !  when  the  mind  a^niti 
The  law  of  duty ;  and  can  therefore  move 
Through  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and,  gain, 
Link'd  in  entire  complacence  with  her  choice  i 
When  youth's  presumptuousness  is  meUowMdows, 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismiss'd  i 
When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit. 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  huag 
In  sober  plenty  {  when  the  spirit  stoops 
To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream 
Of  unreproved  enjojrment  \  and  is  pleased 
To  muse,— and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  wall-flower  scents 
From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  fall 'n  pride 
And  chambers  of  transgression  now  forlorn. 
O,  calm,  contented  days,  and  peaceful  nighti 
Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtain'd,  would  strive 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 
Soft,  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  disguise 
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StnfPd  with  the  thorny  substance  of  the  past. 
For  fix'd  ftnnojance ;  and  full  oft  beset 
With  floating  dreams,  disconsolate  and  black. 
The  rapoiy  phantoms  of  futniitj  ? 

*<  Within  the  soul  a  ficulty  abides. 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp  i  and  serre  t*  exalt 
Her  native  bri^tness.    As  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove. 
Boms  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light. 
In  the  green  trees  (  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  imibrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene ;  like  power  abides 
lo  man's  celestial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself ;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire, 
Fiom  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life, 
From  error,  disappointment, — nay,  from  guilt  > 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills. 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair.*' 

The  solitary  by  these  words  was  touch'd    . 
With  manifest  emotion,  and  exclaim'd, 
** Bothow  begin  ?  and  whence  ?    The mindis free ; 
Resolve,  the  haughty  moralist  would  say. 
This  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand. 
Alas .'  such  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
Whose  very  sorrow  is,  that  time  hath  shorn 
His  natural  wings  !    To  friendship  let  him  turn 
For  succour ;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
On  stormy  waters,  in  a  little  boat 
That  holds  but  him,  and  can  contain  no  more ! 
Religion  tells  of  amity  sublime 
Which  no  condition  can  preclude  t  of  one 
Who  tees  all  suffering,  comprehends  all  wants. 
All  weakness  &thoms,  can  supply  all  needs ; 
But  is  that  bounty  absolute  ^    His  gifts. 
Are  they  not  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 
For  acts  of  service  ?    Can  his  love  extend 
To  hearts  that  own  not  him?    Will  showers  of 

grace. 
When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen. 
Fall  to  refresh  a  parch'd  and  wither'd  land  ? 
Or  shall  the  groaning  spirit  cast  her  load 
At  the  Rcdtemer>  feet  ?" 

In  rueful  tone. 
With  some  ioipatience  in  his  mien  he  spake ; 
Back  to  my  mind  rush'd  all  that  had  been  urged 
To  calm  the  sufferer  when  his  story  closed  j 
I  kwkM  for  counsel  as  unbending  now  { 
But  a  discriminating  sympathy 
Stoop'd  to  this  1^  reply— 

^  As  mto  from  men 
Oo,  in  tlie  constitution  of  their  souls, 
[Hffer,  by  mystefy  not  to  be  explainMs 
ind  as  ws  ftU  by  various  wajrs,  and  sink 
)oe  deeper  tiian  another,  self-condemn'd, 
rhrongh  manifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame, 
U>  manilbld  and  various  are  the  wajrs 
}f  restoration,  fashion'd  to  the  steps 
^f  all  infirmity,  and  tending  aH 
'o  the  same  point,— attainable  by  all ; 
'eace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  God 
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For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 
Lies  open :  we  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  moment  soften'd  in  its  course 
By  tenderness  of  heart ;  have  seen  your  eye. 
Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  heaYen, 
Kindle  before  us.    Your  discourse  this  day. 
That,  like  the  fsbled  lethe,  wish'd  to  flow 
In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivious  shades 
Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  eveiy  turn 
The  colours  of  the  sun.    Access  for  you 
Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth. 
Which  the  imaginative  will  upholds 
In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approach'd 
By  the  inferior  &culty  that  moulds. 
With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains. 
Opinion,  ever  changing !    I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell  t 
To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 
Listen 'd  intensely ;  and  his  countenance  soon  ^ 
Brighten'd  with  joy ;  for  murmorings  from  within 
Were  heard, — sonorous  cadences  !  whereby 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  express'd 
Mysterious  union  with  its  natiye  sea. 
E'en  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith  t  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart  < 

Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  i 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power ; 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.    Here  you  stand, 
Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not  $ 
'Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  wilL  - 
Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  fiBsI. 
Th*  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 
If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 
Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 
Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart 
Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  jrour  life. 
Received  a  shock  of  awfiil  consciousness. 
In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 
At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unclouded  sky 
To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls  i 
A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast,   • 
\  nd  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 
kJ  human  anthems,— choral  song,  or  burst 
Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony 
To  glorify  th' Eternal !    What  if  these 
Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 
Here,  if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute, 
And  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 
Her  vespers,  nature  fails  not  to  provide 
Impulse  and  utterance.    The  whispering  air 
Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights. 
And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavem'd  rocks ; 
The  little  hills,  and  waters  numberless, 
Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 
With  the  loud  streams :  and  often,  at  the  hour 
When  issue  forth  tbs  first  pale  stars,  is  heard. 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge, 
One  voice — the  solitary  raven,  flying 
Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark-blue  dome. 
Unseen,  perchance  above  all  power  of  sight — 
An  iron  knell !  with  echoes  from  afar 
2p2 
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Faint— and  still  fainter— as  the  cry,  with  which 
The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the  ear, 
Diminishing  by  distance  till  it  seemM 
T*  expire,  yet  from  th*  abyss  is  caught  again, 
And  yet  again  recover'd. 

<*  But  descending 
From  these  ima^natiye  heights,  that  yield 
Far-«tretching  views  into  eternity. 
Acknowledge  that  in  nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherish  *d  sullenness  is  forced  to  bend 
£*en  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.    Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and  spacious  fields. 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  happy  throng  " 
She  smiles,  incliyling  ip  her  wide  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower,— and  sea^itb  ships 
Sprinkled ;  be  our  companion  while  we  track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life  { 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printless  sands  we  march, 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  majestic  woods  $ 
Roaming,  or  resting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness ; 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate. 
Do  speak,  at  heaven's  command,  to  eye  and  ear. 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense, 
With  inarticulate  language. 

**  For  the  man. 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude, 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pqre  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow  natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  soften 'd  down ; 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impair'd. 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear, 
From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good ;  and  finds  the  good  he  seeks ; 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name ;  and,  if  he  hear. 
From  other  mouths,  the  language  which  they  speak. 
He  is  compassionate ;  and  has  no  thought. 
No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love. 

**  And  further ;  by  contemplating  these  forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man. 
He  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that  for  the  instructed,  time  will  come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 
So  shall  they  learn,  while  all  things  speak  of  man. 
Their  duties  from  all  forms ;  and  general  laws. 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge  {  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
Th'  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.    The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps 


Departing  not,  for  them  shall  be  confirmM 

The  glCkrious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 

Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 

Auxiliar  to  divine.    That  change  shall  clotiie 

The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 

The  burden  of  existence.    Science  then 

Shall  be  a  precious  visitant ;  and  then, 

And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name. 

For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle ;  her  dull  eye. 

Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 

Chain'd  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 

But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watdi 

The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  came 

Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 

Shall  I  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 

Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  fomd 

In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 

Not  treacherous  to  the  mind's  excursive  power. 

So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are ; 

Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things, 

We  shall  be  wise  perforce ;  and  while  inspired 

By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free. 

Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impell'd 

By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 

Of  order  and  of  good.    Whate'er  we  see, 

Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 

Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 

Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 

Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heightf 

Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul." 

Here  closed  the  sage  that  eloquent  harangoe, 
Pour'd  forth  with  fer^ur  in  continuous  strnm; 
Such  as,  remote,  *mid  savage  wilderness. 
An  Indian  chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tribes. 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hush'd 
As  the  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods.    So  did  he  speak: 
The  words  he  utter'd  shall  not  pass  away  { 
For  they  sank  into  me — ^the  bounteous  ^£t 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  made  wise. 
Gracing  his  language  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow ; 
Of  one  accttstom'd  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gather'd  from  the  tree  of  life ; 
To  hopes  on  knowledge  and  experience  built; 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripen'd  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A.  passionate  intuition ;  whence  the  souf. 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and  Jove, 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were  reach^ 
Had  yet  to  travel  far,  but  unto  us. 
To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  deU, 
He  had  become  invisibler-^  pomp 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Upon  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  lees 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  heqMSt, 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power. 
Adown  the  path  that  from  the  glen  had  led 
The  funeral  train,  the  shepherd  and  his  mate 
Were  seen  descending ;  forth  to  greet  them  lan 
Our  little  page ;  the  rustic  pair  approach  i 
And  in  the  matron's  aspect  may  be  read 
A  plain  assurance  that  the  words  which  toM 
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How  that  neglected  pent k>oer  wu  sent 

Before  his  time  into  a  quiet  gnre. 

Had  done  to  her  humanity  no  wrong : 

But  we  are  kindly  welcomed — ^promptly  served 

With  ostentatious  zeal.    Along  the  floor 

Of  the  small  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell 

A  grateful  couch  was  spread  for  our  repose  { 

^here,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  slept. 

Stretch 'd  upon  iragrant  heath,  and  luird  by  sound 

Of  far-off  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 

And  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts 

Inviting  sleep  and  soft  foigetfulnees. 


BOOK  V. 
THE  PASTOR. 

AXOUMENT. 

Farewell  to  the  vallej.  Refleaions.  Sight  of  a  large 
and  populous  vale.  Solitary  consents  to  go  forward. 
Yale  deicribed.  The  pastw's  dwelling,  and  some 
account  of  him.  The  churchyard.  Church  and  monu- 
ments. The  solitary  musing,  and  where.  Roused. 
In  the  churchyard  the  solitary  communicates  the 
tboi^hts  which  had  recently  paa^  through  his  mind. 
Lofty  tone  of  the  wanderer's  discourse  of  yesterday 
•dretted  to.  Rite  of  baptism,  and  the  professions 
accompanyinf  h,  contrasted  with  the  real  state  of 
human  life.  Inconsistency  of  the  best  men.  '  Acknow- 
ledgment that  practice  falls  far  below  the  injunctions 
of  duty  as  existing  in  the  mind.  General  complaint  of 
m  &lling  ofTin  the  Taloe  of  life  after  the  time  of  youth. 
OiEward  appearances  of  content  and  happiness  in 
degree  illusive.  Pastor  approachea  Appeal  made  to 
him.  Bia  answer.  Wanderer  in  sympathy  with  him. 
Su^estion  that  the  least  ambitious  inquirers  may  be 
moet  free  from  error.  The  pastor  is  desired  to  give 
•ome  portraits  of  the  living  or  dead  ftt>m  his  own  ob- 
•ervatbn  of  life  among  these  mountains.  And  lor 
wiiat  purpose.  Pastor  consents.  Mountain  cottage. 
Excellent  qualities  of  its  Inhabitants.  Solitary  ex- 
presses his  pleasure ;  t)ut  denies  the  praise  of  virtue 
to  worth  of  this  kind.  Feelings  of  the  priest  before 
he  enters  upon  his  account  of  persons  interred  in  the 
churchyard.  Graves  of  unbaptized  infants.  What 
•ensatkms  they  excite.  Funeral  and  sepulchral  ob- 
eervanees,  whence.  Ecclesiastical  establishments, 
whence  derived.  Profession  of  belief  in  the  doctrine 
cf  immoftality. 

FAmEWZEX,  deep  valley,  with  thy  one  rude  house. 

And  iti  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields, 

And  gnardian  rocks  !    Farewell,  attractive  seat ! 

To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 

Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veil'd 

From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 

Primeval  forests  wrapp'd  thee  round  with  dark 

Impenetrable  shade  {  once  more  farewell, 

Msjestie  circuit,  beautiful  abjrss. 

By  native  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 

For  qinetness  profound ! 

Upon  the  side 
Of  that  brown  slope,  the  outlet  of  the  vale, 
Lingering  behind  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 
A  psirting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seem'd 
Like  the  hx'd  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 
And  now,  pursuing  leisurely  my  way. 
How  vain,  thought  I,  it  is  by  change  of  place 
To  seek  that  comfort^  which  the  mind  denies ; 
Yet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  tfhunn'd 
Wisely  {  and  by  such  tenure  do  we  hold 


Frail  life's  possessions,  that  even  they  whose  late 

Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint, 

Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 

To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 

Obscurity,  and  calm  forgetfulness. 

Knowledge,  methinks  in  these  disorder'd  times. 

Should  be  allow 'd  a  privilege  to  have 

Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old ; 

Men,  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstain'd 

By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 

Uncensured,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  few 

Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 

With  that  communion.    Consecrated  be 

The  spots  where  such  abide !    But  happier  still 

The  man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attends 

That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 

His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 

Discovered  or  invented :  or  set  forth, 

Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  w%ys  of  truth. 

In  lucid  order ;  so  that,  when  his  course 

Is  run,  some  faithful  eulogist  may  say^ 

He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 

His  imobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life, 

Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  mtisings ;  fervent  thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice ; 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the  world 
Withdrew,  and  fix'd  me  in  a  still  retreat, 
Shelter'd,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost. 
Secluded,  but  not  buried ;  and  with  song 
Cheering  my  days,  and  with  industrious  thought. 
With  ever^welcome  company  of  books. 
By  virtuous  friendship's  soul-sustaining  aid. 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  ptced  along. 
Following  the  rugged  road,  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  associates,  in  the  morning  simshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll. 
From  which  the  road  descended  rapidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.    "  Nay,"  the  old  man  said, 
**  The  fragrant  air  its  coohiess  still  retains ; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass  $  you  cannot  leave  us  now. 
We  must  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour." 
He  yielded,  though  reluctant ;  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea. 
So  we  descend ;  and  winding  rotmd  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  show'd  the  valley — stretcnM 
In  length  before  us ;  and,  not  distant  far. 
Upon  a  rising  ground  a  gray  church  tower. 
Whose  battlements  were  screen'd  by  tufted  trees. 
And,  towards  a  crystal  mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosom'd,  flow'd 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly  winding  course ; 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden — there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  every  where,  appearM 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  knots ; 
Some  scatter'd  o'er  the  level,  others  perch'd 
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On  the  hill  sidti,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene, 
Now  in  iU  morning  fHirity  amy'd. 

<*  As,  *mid  some  happy  ralley  of  the  Alps," 
Said  I, «  once  happy,  ere  tjrrannic  power 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
Destroy'd  their  unoffending  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here, 
Save  for  one  house  of  state  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwelL'*    **  No  feudal  pomp,*' 
Replied  our  friend,  a  chronicler  who  stood 
Where'er  he  moved  upon  familiar  ground, 
**  Nor  feudal  power  is  ther^  but  there  abides, 
In  his  allotted  home,  a  genuine  priest. 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock  ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised. 
The  father  of  his  people.    Such  is  he ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.    He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  8om»  portion  of  a  kind  regard ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted— but  I  speak  of  biro 
As  he  is  known  to  alL    The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose. 
And  learning's  solid  dignity ;  though  born 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.    He  loved  the  spot. 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil  ?  he  prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsuppress'd 
And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious  thought ; 
A  character  reflected  in  himself, 
With  stich  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  sacred  function.    This  deep  vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  eyes, 
And  one  a  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  through  ages,  patrons  of  this  cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains. 
The  vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain. 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might  well 
Attract  your  notice }  statelier  than  could  else 
Have  been  bestow'd,  through  course  of  common 

chance, 
On  an  unwealthy  mountain  benefice.'^ 

This  said,  oft  halting  we  pursued  our  way ; 
Nor  reach'd  the  village  churchyard  till  the  sun. 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Abov<  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills. 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  pile 
Stood  open,  and  we  enter'd.    On  my  frame, 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seem'd  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence,  which  the  place  inspired. 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile, 
But  large  and  massy ;  for  duration  built ; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters  intricately  cross'd, 
Like  leafless  underboughs,  'mid  some  thidk  grove. 
All  wither'd  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls. 
Each,  in  its  ornamental  scroll,  enclosed. 
Each  also  crown'd  with  winged  heads,  a  pair 
Of  ludely  paint«d  chembim.    The, floor 


Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  giust. 

Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches,  ranged 

In  seemly  rows }  the  chancel  only  show'd 

Some  inoffensive  marks  of  earthly  state 

And  vain  distinction.    A  capacious  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined; 

And  marble  monuments  were  here  display'd 

Thronging  the  walls ;  and  on  the  floor  beneath 

Sepulchral  stones  appear'd,  with  emblems  graven 

And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 

And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid. 

The  tribute  by  these  various  records  claim'd. 

Without  reluctance  did  we  pay ;  and  read 

The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth. 

Office,  alliance,  and  promotion,  all 

Ending  in  dust ;  of  upright  magistrates. 

Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  mother  church. 

And  uncorrupted  senators,  alike 

To  king  and  people  true.    A  brazen  plate. 

Not  easily  decipher 'd,  told  of  one 

Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  begun 

In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 

Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  be  croae'd  the  seas 

His  royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  strength 

In  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  France. 

Another  tablet  register'd  the  death. 

And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  knight 

Tried  in  the  sea  fights  of  the  second  Charles. 

Near  this  brave  knight  his  father  lay  entombM ; 

And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voice, 

I  read,  bow  in  his  manhood's  earlier  day 

He,  'mid  th'  afflictions  of  intestine  war 

And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 

One  only  solace ;  that  he  had  espoused 

A  virtuous  lady  tenderly  b^oved 

For  her  benign  perfections ;  and  yet  more 

Endear 'd  to  him,  for  this,  that  in  her  state 

Of  wedlock  richly  crown'd  with  Heaven's  xcgaid. 

She  with  a  numerous  issue  fill'd  his  house. 

Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  stom 

That  laid  their  country  waste.    No  need  to  speak 

Of  less  particular  notices  assign'd 

To  youth  or  maiden  gone  before  their  time. 

And  matrons  and  unwedded  sisters  old ; 

Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearsed 

In  modest  panegyric.    ^  These  dim  lines. 

What  would  they  teU  ?"  said  I ;  but  frooi  the  tasic 

Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative, 

With  whispers  soft  my  venerable  friend 

Call'd  me  (  and,  looking  down  the  darksome  aisk 

I  saw  the  tenant  of  the  lonely  vale 

Standing  apart ;  with  curved  arm  reclined 

On  the  baptismal  font }  his  pallid  face 

Uptum'd,  as  if  his  mind  were  wrapt,  or  lost 

In  some  abstraction ;  gracefully  be  stood. 

The  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 

That  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 

In  peace,  from  mom  to  night,  from  year  to  year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  sexton  rouset 
Who  enter'd,  humming  carelessly  a  tune, 
Continuatkm  haply  of  the  notes 
That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  which  he  cams, 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder  hung, 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need. 
In  their  appointed  place.    The  pale  recluse 
Withdrew  i  and  straight  we  follow'd,  to  a  spot 
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Where  ran  and  shade  were  iotermixM  j  for  there 

A  hroad  oak,  stretching  forth  its  leafy  anns 

From  an  adjoining  pasture,  overbung 

Small  space  of  that  green  cburehyard  with  a  light 

And  pleasant  awning.    On  the  moss^rown  wall 

My  ancient  friend  and  I  together  took 

Our  seats ;  and  thus  the  solitary  spake, 

Standing  before  us.    **  Did  you  note  the  mien 

Of  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl, 

Death's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neighbour's 

grave, 
Or  wraps  an  old  acquaintance  up  in  clay. 
As  unconcem'd  as  when  he  plants  a  tree  ? 
I  was  abruptly  summoned  by  his  voice 
From  some  affecting  images  and  thoughts, 
And  from  the  company  of  serious  words. 
Much,  yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 
Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 
For  future  states  of  being ;  and  the  wings 
Of  speculation,  joyfully  outspread, 
HorerM  abore  our  destiny  on  earth; 
But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
In  sober  contrast  with  reality. 
And  man's  substantial  liie.    If  this  mute  earth 
Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 
Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 
Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear. 
We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  shame 
To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 
That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 
To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoin 'd ; 
How  klly,  how  perversely,  life'k  whole  course, 
To  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line, 
Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 
At  her  aspiring  outset    Mark  the  babe 
Not  long  accustom 'd  to  this  breathing  world  \ 
One  that  hath  barely  learn 'd  to  shape  a  smile ; 
Though  yet  irrational  of  soul  to  grasp 
With  tiny  fingers,  to  )et  fall  a  tear ; 
And,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves. 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might  seem, 
Th'  outward  Amctions  of  intelligent  man ; 
A  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
Of  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare 
His  expectatfons,  and  announce  his  claims 
To  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 
That  they  were  ever  bom  to !    In  due  time 
A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes ; 
When  they,  who  for  this  minor  hold  in  trust 
RightS'tliat  transcend  the  humblest  heritage 
Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  charge, 
For  this  occasion  daintily  adorn'd. 
At  the  baptismal  font    And  when  the  pure 
And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
Th'  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 
Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 
That  he,  from  wrath  red^m'd,  therein  shall  float 
Over  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 
To  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life. 
Corrupt  affections,  covetous  desires, 
Are  all  renounced ;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 
Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  is  profess'd  j 
A  dedication  made,  a  promise  given 
For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide. 
And  unremitting  progress  to  ensure 
In  bolinesB  and  truth." 


«*  You  cannot  blame," 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
**  Rites  which  attest  that  man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low ;  nor  will  your  judgment  scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  full'n,  erewhile  in  majesty 
He  stood ;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  'tis  given  him  to  descry; 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness ;  in  trust 
That  what  the  soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost. 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hope, 
Recover'd ;  or,  if  hitherto  unknown. 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be  gain'd." 

**  I  blame  them  not,"  he  calmly  answer'd, "  no  % 
The  outward  ritual  and  established  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feelings,  and  th'  aspiring  vows 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance. 
Are  hoih  a  natural  process ;  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  uncensured ;  though  the  issue  prove. 
Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach. 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank.    But,  oh! 
If  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched — miserable. 
As  the  lost  angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  mournfully  pronounced,  then,  in  my  mind. 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  move 
By  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power. 
That  finds  and  cannot  fasten  down ;  that  grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps ; 
That  tempts,  imboldens*— doth  a  while  sustain. 
And  then  betrays ;  accuses  and  inflicts 
Remorseless  punishment ;  and  so  retreads 
Th'  inevitable  circle :  better  far 
Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless  peace. 
By  foresight  or  remembrance,  undisturbed  ! 

"  Philosophy  !  and  thou  more  vaunted  name. 
Religion  !  with  thy  statelier  retinue. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity — ^from  the  visible  world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  and  of  firmest  trust,— 
The  toreh,  the  star,  the  anchor;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest — of  you 
High  titled  powers,  am  I  constrain'd  to  ask. 
Here  standing,  with  th'  unvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretch'd  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazme  of  bones. 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be  laid. 
Where  are  your  triumphs  P  your  dominion  where  ? 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirm 'd  ? 
Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  inquire. 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere. 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform ; 
But  whom,  1  ask,  of  individual  souls, 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  pas<;ion's  crooked  ways, 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified  ?    If  the  heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise. 
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Who  shall  be  named — ^in  the  resplendent  line 

Of  sages,  martyrs,  confe'?sor8— the  man 

Whom  the  best  might  of  conscience,  truth  and  hope, 

For  one  day's  little  compass  has  preserved 

From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks  •  ^ 

Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 

Culpably  cherish'd,  or  corrupt  ielapse 

To  some  unsanction  M  fear  ?** 

« If  this  be  so, 
And  man,"  said  I, "  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm ;  then,  He^who  made, 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  forgive. 
Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true ;  and  surely  not  misplaced : 
For,  from    this    pregnant  spot   of   ground,  such 

thoughts 
Rise  to  the  notice  of  a  serious  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.    With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth. 
Who  can  reflect,  unmoved,  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies. 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance.    Earth  is  sick, 
And  heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.    Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood ;  look  we  to  ourselves ; 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all  J  and  yet  how  few  are  warra'd  or  cheer'd  ! 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow  men 
And  still  remain,  self-govern 'd,  and  apart. 
Like  this  our  honoured  friend :  and  thence  acquire 
Right  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline. 
That  promises  to  th'  end  a  blest  old  age !" 

<*  Yet,*'  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  exclaim'd 
The  solitary,  «*  in  the  life  of  man. 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year, 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  spring  is  there. 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough,  untoward  blast, 
Hopeful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers ; 
Yet  where  is  glowing  summer's  long  rich  day, 
That  aught  to  follow  faithfully  expressed  ? 
And  mellow  autumn,  charged  with  bounteous  fruit. 
Where  is  she  imaged  P  in  what  favour'd  clime 
Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  miss'd,  the  worse 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth  ' 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied. 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear  no  more 
The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth ; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling  leaves. 
Foretelling  total  winter,  blank  and  cold. 

**  How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley !    Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within ; 
Imbosom'd  happiness,  and  placid  love ; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  the  day  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  walk  this  favour.'d   ground.     Bot   chance 

regards, 
And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  ears ; 
These,  if  these  only,  acting  in  despite 
Of  the  encomiums  by  my  friend  pronounced 


On  humble  life,  forbid  the  judging  mind 

To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fair  ' 

And  noiseless  commonwealth.    The  simple  race 

Of  mountaineers  (by  nature's  self  removed 

From  foul  temptations,  and  by  constant  care 

Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  themselves 

Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  man's  general  lot 

With  little  mitigation.    They  escape. 

Perchance,  guilt's  heavier  woes ;  aind  do  not  feel 

The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness ; 

Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them, 

Is  fashion'd  like  an  ill-constructed  tale  ; 

That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desires. 

Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes, 

And  pleasant  interests*-for  the  sequel  leaving 

Old  things  repeated  with  diminish'd  grace ; 

And  all  the  labour'd  novelties  at  best 

Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 

Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they  spring." 

While  in  this  serious  mood  we  held  discourse. 
The  reverend  pastor  toward  the  churchyard  gate 
Approach'd ;  and,  with  a  mild,  respectful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gracious  mien 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevaii'd. 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I  gue» 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  wall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanish'd,  if  a  wish 
Could  have  transferr'd  him  to  his  lonely  house 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  guardian  rocks. 
For  me,  I  look'd  upon  the  pair,  well  pleased 
Nature  had  framed  them  both,  and  both  were  maikM 
By  circumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak, 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 
One  might  be  liken'd :  flourishing  appear'd. 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his  prime. 
The  other — ^like  a  stately  sycamore. 
That  spreads,  in  gentler  pomp,  its  honey'd  shade. 

A  general  greeting  was  exchanged  t  and  soon 
The  pastor  leam'd  that  hu  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discouive 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.    **  Is  man 
A  child  of  hope  P    Do  generations  prest 
On  generations,  vnthout  progress  made  f 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  his  hairs  be  gpray, 
Perforce  ?    Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  f    Doth  the  wHl 
Acknowledge  reason's  law  ?    A  living  powo* 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name. 
Fleeting  as  health,  or  beauty,  and  unsound  ? 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  run,) 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life, 
Doom'd  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust ! 
Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn. 
These  are  the  points,"  the  wanderer  said,  ^'oo 

which 
Our  inquest  turns.    Accord,  good  sir !  the  Ugfat 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gloom; 
By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart 
That  frets,  or  languishes,  be  still'd  and  cbeerU" 

**  Our  nature,"  said  the  priest,  in  miM  reply, 
**  Angels  may  weigh  and  fathom  t  they  pattint 
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With  undistemper'd  and  uncloaded  spirit. 

The  object  as  it  is ;  but,  for  ourselves. 

That  speculative  height  we  may  not  reach. 

The  good  and  evil  are  our  own ;  and  we 

Are  that  which  we  would  contemplate  from  far. 

Knowledge,  for  us,  is  difficult  to  gain — 

Is  difficult  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep — 

As  virtue's  self ;  like  virtue  is  beset 

With  snares ;  tried,  tempted,  subject  to  decay. 

Love,  admiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate, 

Blind  were  we  without  these :  through  these  alone 

Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern. 

Or  to  record ;  we  judge,  but  cannot  be 

Indifferent  judges.    *Spite  of  proudest  boast, 

Beason,  best  reason,  is  t'  imperfect  man 

An  effort  only,  and  a  noble  aim ; 

A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power, 

Still  to  be  courted — never  to  be  won  ! 

Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  himself ; 

What  sees  he  but  a  creature  too  perturb*d. 

That  is  transported  to  excess ;  that  yearns, 

Hegrets,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much  j 

Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils  ; 

Battens  oo  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair  r 

Thus  truth  is  miss'd,  and  comprehension  fails  ; 

And  darkness  and  delusion  round  our  path 

Spread,  from  disease,  whose  subtile  iigury  lurks 

Within  the  very  faculty  of  sight. 

**  Yet  for  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
In  providence,  for  solace  and  support, 
We  may  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
The  will  to  reason's  law,  and  strictliest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  be  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths, 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
Is  too  infirm  to  reach.    But — ^waiving  this. 
And  our  regards  confining  within  bounds 
Of  less  exalted  consciousness — ^through  which 
The  very  multitude  are  free  to  range^ 
We  safely  may  affirm  that  human  life 
Is  either  fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul. 
Or  a  forbidding  tract  of  cheerless  view ; 
E'en  as  the  same  is  look'd  at  or  approach 'd. 
Thus,  when  in  changeful  April  snow  has  fall'n. 
And  fields  are  white,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
Your  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 
Hath  gain'd  his  noontide  height,  this  churchyard, 

fill'd 
With  mounds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
From  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
An  uniilumined,  blank,  and  dreary  plain, 
With  mote  than  wintry  cheerlcssness  and  gloom 
Saddening  the  heart.    Go  forward,  and  look  back. 
Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  Lord  of  light. 
Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
His  beams ;  which,  unexcluded  in  their  fallj 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
Have  gently  exercised  a  melting  power. 
Then  will  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye. 
All  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright, 
Hopeful  and  cheerful :  vanish'd  is  the  snow, 
Yanish'd  or  hidden ;  and  the  whole  domain. 
To  some  too  lightly  minded  might  appear 
A  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours. 
This  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life. 


Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 
Death  and  its  twofold  aspect ;  wintry — one. 
Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut  out  s 
The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  hath  touch'd. 
Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring." 

"  We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,"  the  wanderer  thus 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake, 
"  And  in  your  judgment,  sir !  the  mind's  repose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
By  act  of  naked  reason.    Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule  j 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape 
And  undlsturb'd  proportions ;  but  a  thing 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents  ; 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives. 
Whose  root  is  fix 'd  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.    With  joy  sincefe 
I  re-salute  these  sentiments  confirm'd 
By  your  authority.    But  how  acquire 
The  inward  principle  that  gives  effect 
To  outward  argument :  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit ;  the  active  energy. 
Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 
To  keep  and  cherish  ?    How  shall  man  unite 
With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
An  earth  despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind  !" 

"  The  way,"  said  I, "  to  court,  if  not  obtain 
Th'  ingenuous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright. 
This,  in  tJie  lonely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared  at  large  (  and  by  what  exercise 
From  vbible  nature  or  the  inner  self 
Power  may  be  traln'd,  and  renovation  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift.    But,  after  all, 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doom'd 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance  ? 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent !    How  little  can  be  known— 
This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh :  how  far  we  err — 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  unfrequent  pang ! 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course  t 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  luperplex'd  by  doubt. 
And  uninciled  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objects  farther  than  they  may, 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  morn  till  eventide. 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil 
For  dally  bread." 

"  Yes,"  buoyantly  cxclaim'd 
The  pale  recluse — '<  praise  to  the  sturdy  plough, 
And  patient  spade,  and  shepherd's  simple  crook. 
And  ponderous  loom — resounding  while  it  holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity  ; 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hail'd 
With  honour ;  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship,  the  artist's  hand. 
Cuts  oft'  that  hand,  with  all  Its  world  of  nerves. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart ! 
Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil. 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  force. 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance,  you  would  I  extol. 
Not  for  gross  good  aluue  which  ye  produce, 
But  for  th'  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
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Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude — in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom, 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content 
Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it !" 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  man's  cheek  ;  but,  at  this  closing  turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  pass'd  away.    Said  he, 
«  That  which  we  feel  we  utter ;  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued  ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.    For  our  relief 
You,**  to  the  pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
"  Have  kindly  interposed.    May  I  entreat 
Yoi;r  further  help  ?    The  mine  of  real  life 
Big  for  us }  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  a£ry  alchymists, 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.    There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watch*d  both  the  outward  course  and  inner  heart ; 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts  ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field  ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears,  who  comes. 
For  mom  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail, 
To  that  green  pasture ;  place  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel ;  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth. 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Tour  instances ;  for  they  are  both  best  known. 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can. 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
Who,  from  their  lowly  mansbns  hither  brought. 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet. 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved ; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  leara 
To  prize  the  breath  we  ihare  with  humaif,  kind  ; 
And  look  upon  the  dust  qf  man  with  awe." 

The  priest  replied.    **  An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  ttiine ; 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting— else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.    True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our  sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard ;  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past: 
MortaIity*s  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone  $  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  soul,  reveal*d  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give, 
fire  we  descend  into  these  silent  vaults. 
One  picture  from  the  living. — 

"  You  behold, 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain — dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it ; 
And  such  it  might  be  deem'd — a  sleeping  sunbeam ; 
But  'tis  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground. 
Cut  off,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste  ; 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 
The  tiller's  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  chosen. 


For  opportunity  presented,  thence 
Far  forth  to  seftd  his  wandering  eye  o'er  land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works. 
The  habitations,  and  the  wajrs  of  meo» 
Himself  unseen  !    But  no  tradition  tells 
That  ever  hermit  dipp'd  his  maple  dish 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid  yon  green  fields ; 
And  no  such  visionary  views  belong 
To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  ground, 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  dwell — 
A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 
A  house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot, 
By  mde  hands  built,  with  rocky  knolls  in  froot, 
Back'd  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  crest 
Of  birch  trees  waves  upon  the  chimney  top : 
A  rough  abode — in  colour^  shape,  and  size, 
Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border  war 
Might  have  been  wish'd  for  and  contrived,  f  elude 
The  eye  of  roving  plunderer — ^for  their  need 
Suffices  and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  south-west 
In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea. 
Alone  within  her  solitary  hut ; 
There,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields. 
At  any  moment  may  the  dame  be  found 
True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 
And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it    She  begoiks 
By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 
The  summer's  day,  and  winter's  j  with  success 
Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain. 
E'en  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  content. 
Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  mate 
From  the  fai^^istant  quarry's  vault  returns; 
And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
With  evening  cheerfulness.    In  powers  of  mind, 
In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequester'd  pair ; 
But  humbleness  of  heart  descends  from  heaven ; 
And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  bath  fall'n  on  them ; 
Abundant  recompense  for  every  want 
Stoop  from  your  height,  ye  proud,  and  copy  the*  I 
Who,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling  place,  can  bear 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  Scripture  tests 
For  the  mind's  government,  or  temperls  peace  5 
And  recommending,  for  their  mutual  need. 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity !" 
**  Much  was  I  pleased,"  the  giay-hair'd  waodem 
%SMd, 
"  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice  first 
You  tura'd ;  and  yet  more  pleased  have  from  jvu 

lips 
6ather*d  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dwell 
In  that  retirement ;  whither,  by  such  course 
Of  evil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 
A  lone  wayfaring  man,  I  once  was  brought 
Dark  on  my  road  Ui'  autumnal  evening  fell 
While  I  was  traversing  yon  mountain  pass. 
And  night  succeeded  with  unusual  gloom : 
So  that  my  feet  and  hands  at  length  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes ;  until  a  light 
High  in  the  gloom  appear'd,  too  high,  methoQght| 
For  human  habitation ;  but  I  long'd 
To  reach  it,  destitute  of  other  hope. 
I  look'd  with  steadiness  as  sailors  look 
On  the  north  star,  or  watch-tower's  distant  Unp, 
And  saw  the  light— now  fix'd — and  shifting  11 
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Not  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line 

Of  nevei^yaijring  motion,  to  and  fro  t 

It  is  no  nigbt-fire  of  tbe  naked  bills. 

Thought  I,  some  friendljr  covert  most  be  near. 

With  this  persoasion  thitherward  my  steps 

I  turn,  and  reach  at  last  tbe  guiding  light ; 

Joy  to  myself!  but  to  the  heart  of  her 

Who  there  was  standing  on  the  open  hiU, 

(The  same  kind  matron  whom  your  tongue  hath 

praised,) 
Alarm  and  dissappointment !    The  alarm 
Ceased,  when  she  lean^'d  through  what  mishap  I 

came. 
And  by  what  help  had  gain'd  those  distant  fields. 
Drawn  from  her  cottage,  on  that  open  height, 
Bearing  a  lantern  in  her  hand  she  stood, 
Or  paced  the  ground,  to  guide  her  husband  home. 
By  that  unwearied  signal,  kenn'd  afar ; 
An  anxious  duty !  which  the  lofty  site. 
Traversed  but  by  a  few  irregular  paths, 
Imposes,  whensoever  untoward  chance 
Detains  him  after  his  accustomed  hour 
Till  ni^t  lies  black  upon  tbe  ground.    <  But  come. 
Come,'  said  the  matron,  <  to  our  poor  abode ; 
Those  dark  rocks  hide  it !'    Entermg,  I  beheld 
A  blazing  fire,  beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
Sate  down  $  and  to  her  office,  with  leave  ask'd, 
The  dame  return  M.    Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
Of  mountain  turf  required  the  builder's  hand 
Ite  wasted  splendour  to  repair,  the  door 
Open'd,  and  she  re-enterM  with  glad  looks. 
Her  helpmate  following.    Hospitable  fare, 
Frank  conversation, made  the  evening's  treat: 
Need  a  bewilder'd  traveller  wish  for  more  ? 
But  more  was  given ;  I  studied  as  we  sate 
By  the  bright  fire,  the  good  man's  face ;  composed 
Of  features  elegant ;  an  open  brow 
Of  undlsturb'd  humanity ;  a  cheek 
Suffused  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue ; 
Eyes  beamingHMnirtesy  and  mild  regard ; 
But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse. 
Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 
A  tardy  apprehension.    From  a  fount 
Lost,  thought  I,  in  th'  obscurities  of  time. 
But  honour'd  once,  these  features  and  that  mien 
May  have  descended,  though  I  see  them  here. 
In  such  a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued. 
Withal  so  graceful  in  his  gentleness, 
A  race  illustrious  for  heroic  deeds. 
Humbled,  but  not  degraded,  may  expire. 
This  pleasing  fuicy  (cberish'd  and  upheld 
By  sundry  recollections  of  such  fall 
From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high. 
As  books  record,  and  e'en  the  careless  mind 
Cannot  but  notice  among  men  and  things) 
Went  with  me  to  the  place  of  my  repose. 

<*  Roused  by  the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of  day, 
I  yet  had  risen  too  late  to  interchange 
A  morning  salutation  with  my  host. 
Gone  Ibrth  already  to  the  far-off  seat 
Of   his   day's  work.     'Three  dark   mid-winter 

months 
Pass,'  said  tiie  matron, '  and  I  never  see. 
Save  when  the  Sabbath  brings  its  kind  release. 
My  helpmate's  face  by  light  of  day.    He  quits 
*      Hb  door  in  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  returns. 
58 


And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain  the 

bread 
For  which  we  pray ;  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many ;  many  friends. 
Dependants,  comfortors— my  wheel,  my  fire. 
All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear. 
The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood. 
And  the  wild  birds  that  gather  round  my  porch. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  I  read  t 
With  him  can  talk  s  nor  blush  to  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
And  if  the  blustering  wind  that  drives  the  clouds 
Care  not  for  me,  he  lingers  round  my  door. 
And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers  suit  $ 
But,  above  all,  my  thoughts  are  my  support 
The  matron  ended — nor  could  I  forbear 
To  exclaim,  *  O  happy !  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main ! 
While  thankless  thousands  are  opprest  and  clogg'd 
By  ease  and  leisure,  by  the  very  wealth 
And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor  $ 
WhUe  tens  of  thousands  &lter  in  their  path. 
And  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering  light ; 
For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag : 
For  you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star. 
And  every  Sabbath  day  its  golden  sun.'  " 
**  Tes !"  said  the  soUtary  with  a  smile 
That  seem'd  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart, 
**  The  untutor'd  bird  may  found,  and  so  construct 
And  with  such  soft  materials  line  her  nest, 
Fix'd  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  noti  they  only  guard. 
Powers  not  unjustly  liken'd  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species,  nature's  grace  sometimes 
Upon  the  individual  doth  confer. 
Among  her  higher  creatures  bom  and  train'd 
To  use  of  reason.    And,  I  own,  that  tired 
Of  th'  ostentatious  world— a  swelling  stage 
With  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  stuff'd. 
And  from  the  private  struggles  of  mankind 
Hoping  for  less  than  I  could  wish  to  hope. 
Far  less  than  once  I  trusted  and  believed— 
I  loved  to  hear  of  those,  who,  not  contending. 
Nor  summon'd  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize. 
Miss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they  aim ; 
Blcfit  with  a  kindly  fkculty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues 
And  hinderances  with  which  they  stand  beset 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possess'd 
A  few  small  crofts  of  stone-encumber'd  ground ; 
Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
Scatter'd  about  under  t^e  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice ;  and  some,  apart. 
In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance. 
As  if  the  moon  had  shower'd  them  down  in  spite ; 
But  he  repined  not    Though  the  plough  was  scared 
By  these  obstructions,  *  round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture,'  said  the  swain, 
*  Gathers,  and  is  preserved ;  and  feeding  dews 
And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer  day. 
From  out  their  substance  issuing  maintain 
Herbage  that  nevfer  fails :  no  grass  springs  up 
2Q 
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80  green,  10  fretb,  10  plentiful,  as  mine  !* 
But  thinly  town  these  natures ;  rare,  at  least. 
The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 
That  yields  such  kindly  product    He,  whose  bed 
Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor  pensioner 
Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequesterM  dell 
Here  to  lie  down  in  lasting  quiet — he. 
If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 
Of  rustic  loneliness  {  that  gray-hair*d  orphan- 
So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 
No  parent  was — feelingly  could  have  tptd. 
In  life,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 
Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice ; 
Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure. 
But  your  compliance,  sir^  with  our  request 
My  words  too  long  have  hinderM.'* 

Undeterr'd, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks. 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  faith,  the  reverend  pastor  said. 
Around  him  looking,  **  Where  shall  I  begin  f 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock, 
GatherM  together  in  their  peaceful  fold  ?*' 
He  paused,  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  be  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  spake. 
<*  To  a  mysteriously-consorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate ;  to  death  and  life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjtmction ;— consecrate  to  faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross  s 
Hallow'd  to  reTelatk>n }  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandates :  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pure  imagination  1— above  all. 
To  charity,  and  love,  ^t  have  provided 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust  s 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  resting^lacet 
E'en  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 
And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow  vale, 
Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth, 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  lake. 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose ! 
''And  blest  are  they  who  sleeps  and  we  that 

know, 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and  walk. 
That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  cover'd 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade. 
Though  loath  and  slow  to  come !    A  battle  field. 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more. 
With  this  compared,  is  a  strange  spectacle ! 
A  rueful  sight  the  wild  shore  strewn  with  wrecks. 
And  trod  by  people  in  afiiicted  quest 
Of  friends  and  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Restores  not  to  their  prayer!    Ah!  who  would 

think 
That  all  the  scattered  subjects  which  compose 
Earth's  melancholy  vision  through  the  space 
Of  all  her  climes  {  these  wretched,  these  depraved. 
To  virtue  lost,  insensible  of  peace. 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  pity  dead,  th*  oppressor  and  Ih*  opprest ; 


Tyrants  who  utter  the  destroying  word. 

And  slaves  who  will  consent  to  be  destroy'd— 

Were  of  one  species  with  the  shelter'd  few. 

Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand. 

Did  lodge,  in  an  appropriated  spot. 

This  file  of  infants ;  some  that  never  breathed 

The  vital  air }  and  others,  who,  allow'd 

That  privilege,  did  yet  expire  too  soon, 

Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 

Administration  of  the  holy  rite 

That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  th'  anns 

Of  Jesus,  and  his  everlasting  care.  ' 

These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  apart; 

And  the  besprinkled  nursling,  unrequired 

Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 

That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  little  one 

Taken  from  air  and  sunshine  when  the  rose 

Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 

The  thinking,  thoughtless   schoolboy:    the  b(dd 

youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her :  those  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  staid. 
Like  pillars  fix'd  more  firmly,  as  might  seem. 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them ;  the  decay'd 
And  burdensome :  and  lastly,  that  poor  few 
Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 
The  earliest  summon 'd  and  the  longest  spared— 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid ; 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves. 
Society  were  touch'd  with  kind  ooncem  t 
And  gentle  *  Nature  grieved,  that  one  should  die ; 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret. 
Observed  the  liberating  8troke--and  bkss'd. 
A  nd  whence  that  tribute  f  wherefiore  these  regards  f 
Not  from  the  naked  htari  alone  of  man, 
(Though  claiming  high  distinction  upon  caitli 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-bead  of  tean. 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distrces 
Or  gladness.)    No,"  the  philosophic  priest 
Continued,  **  tis  not  in  the  vital  teat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  vdthout  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  and  purei 
With  her  two  Acuities  of  eye  and  ear. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his  sins 
Have  render'd  prone,  can  upward  look  to  heaven; 
The  other  that  empowers  him  to  perceive 
The  voice  of  deity,  on  height  and  plain. 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillnese,  which  thi 

WOBD, 

To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  proclaims. 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevail. 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thus  foster'd  and  maintaiaV; 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 
Forefathers,  who,  to  guard  against  the  shods. 
The  fluctuation  and  decay  of  things, 
Imbodied  and  establish 'd  these  high  troths 
In  solemn  institutions ;  men  convinced 
That  li£e  is  love  and  immortality. 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  element. 
There  lies  the  channel,  and  original  bed. 
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From  the  begmning,  holtowM  out  and  scoop'd 
For  man*8  affections ;  else  betny'd  and  lost,  ' 
And  swallow'd  up  *imd  deserts  iofinite ! 
This  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aim,  and  end 
Of  prescient  rmson ;  all  oenclusions  else 
Are  abject,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  perverse, 
The  £iith  partaking  of  those  holy  times, 
life,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 
Divine  or  human ;  exercised  in  pain, 
In  strife,  and  tribulation ;  and  ordainM, 
If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass. 
Through  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy.*' 


BOOK  VI. 
THE  CHURCHYARD  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

ABGUMZirr. 

pDet^  address  to  the  itate  and  church  of  England.  The 
pastor  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  worthies  of  the  church. 
He  begins  his  narratives  with  an  instance  of  unrequited 
love.  Anguish  of  raind  subdu^,  and  how.  The  lonely 
miner,  an  Instance  of  peiseverance,  which  leads  by 
contrast  to  an  example  of  abused  talents,  irresolution, 
and  weakness.  Soliury,  applying  this  covertly  lo  his 
own  case,  asks  for  an  insunce  of  some  stranger,  whose 
dispositions  may  have  led  him  to  end  his  days  here. 
l^sior,  In  answer,  gives  an  account  of  the  bannonizing 
Infhmnrm  of  scAitude  upon  two  men  of  opposite  prloci- 
plee,  who  had  encountered  agiutions  in  public  life. 
The  rale  by  which  peace  may  be  obuined  expressed, 
and  where.  Solitary  hints  at  an  overpowering  fauliiy. 
Answer  of  the  pastor.  What  subjects  he  will  exclude 
Ihxn  his  narratives.  Conversation  upon  this.  Insunce 
of  an  unamlable  character,  a  female,  and  why  given. 
Contrasted  with  this,  a  meek  sufferer,  from  unguarded 
and  betrayed  love.  Instance  of  heavier  guilt,  and  its 
consequences  to  the  offender.  With  this  instance  of  a 
marriage  cootnct  broken  Is  contrasted  one  of  a  wi. 
dower,  evidencing  Us  feithfol  affection  towards  his 
deceased  wife  by  his  care  of  their  female  children. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  freedom  shaped,  to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow  !  and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits !    Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love ; 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
Hail  to  the  state  of  England !    And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  church : 
Founded  in  truth;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented ;  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  rear'd 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  order'd  pomp, 
Decent,  and  unreproved.    The  voice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustained, 
Tbcy  izuy  endure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  favour'd  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 
And  O,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains  ! 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towers, 
And  spires  whose  "  silent  finger  points  to  heaven ;" 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster,  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  dty  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams, — may  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts, 
Who,  with  ancestral  feeling  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  interest  and  the  charm 


Of  pious  sentiment  diflfbsed  afac. 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 

Thus  never  shall  th'  indignities  of  time 

Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed ; 

Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 

Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 

And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 

Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow— 

Upon  the  throng'd  abodes  of  busy  men 

(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 

Exclusively  with  transitory  things) 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 

Of  sweet  civility — on  rustic  wilds. 

The  poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 

Such  hope,  entreats  that  servants  nuy  abound 

Of  those  pure  altars  worthy  $  ministers 

Detach'd  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 

Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride, 

And  by  ambitious  longings  undlsturb'd ; 

Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

Or  fixes  them ;  whose  least  distinguish 'd  day 

Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 

Which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 

Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  hum&n  cares. 

And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 

To  be  perpetually  attack'd  by  foes 

Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 

For  her  defence,  replenish'd  with  a  band 

Of  strenuous  champions,  in  schohistic  aits 

Thoroughly  disciplined }  nor  (if  in  course 

Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 

Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  heaven  avert! 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  sire 

Degenerate;  who,  constrain'd  to  wield  the  sword 

Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  thotigh  assail'd 

With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 

Of  angiy  umpires,  partial  and  unjust  $ 

And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied  t 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release ; 

But,  blessing  God  and  praising  him,  bequeathed 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering 

flame. 
The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  eam'd, 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  received, 
For  their  dear  coimtrymen,  and  all  mankind. 
O  high  example,  constancy  divine  ! 

E'en  stich  a  man  (inheriting  the  zeal 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  times 
Not  deviating,— a  priest,  the  like  of  whom. 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stations  set. 
Would  o'er  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  religion,  and  her  genuine  fruits) 
Before  me  stood  that  day ;  on  holy  ground 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality, 
F^alting  tender  themes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised ;  and  to  the  highest,  last ; 
The  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths } 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds. 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquer'd  and  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  fiuth 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverence  to  the  spirit  of  the  place ; 
The  pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppress'd  with  awe. 
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But  with  a  mild  and  social  cheerfulness, 
Then  to  the  solitary  turn*d,  and  spoke. 

"At  mom  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domain, 
Perchance  you  not  unfrequently  have  mark'd 
A  visiter — ^in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers  j 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature  *Svkindline88  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred.** 

The  solitary  answer'd  t  <*  Such  a  form 
Full  well  I  recollect    We  often  cross'd 
Each  other's  path ;  but,  as  th'  intruder  seemM 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept, 
And  I  as  willipgly  did  cherish  mine, 
We  met,  and  pass'd,  like  shadows.  ,  I  have  heard, 
From  my  good  host  that  he  was  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love  ;  and  scaled  the  rocks, 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  bis  malady !" 

The  vicar  smiled, 
**  Alas !  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here.'  for  him 
That  open  grave  is  destined." 

"  Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  grief?"  the  solitary  ask'd, 
<*  Believe  it  not — oh  !  never  could  that  be  !" 

"  He  loved,"  the  vicar  answer'd,  **  deeply  loved. 
Loved  fondly,  truly,  fervently  {  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain ; 
Rejected— yea  repeli'd — and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  beauty  wears 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  longer  free. 
That  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in ;— but  when 
The  tidings  came  that  she  whom  he  had  woo'd 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope, 
Then,  pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he, 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour ! 
Lost  was  she,  lost }  nor  could  the  sufferer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with ;  but  the  maid  was  gone  1 
Had  vanish'd  from  his  prospects  and  desires ; 
Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  off  their  mortal  spoils — ah  no  .* 
She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete,— 
'  Joy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,'  he  cried, 
<  His  lot  and  hers  as  misery  is  mine  !* 

**  Such  was  that  strong  concussion ;  but  the  man. 
Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate. 
And  in  its  movements  circumspect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long  forsaken  desk. 
O'er  which  enchain'd  by  science  he  had  loved 
To  bend,  he  stoutly  readdress'd  himself, 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for  truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.    Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appear'd 
Till  a  betraying  sickliness  was  seen 


To  tinge  his  cheek  {  and  throogfa  his  fraoM  it  crept 
With  slow  mutation  unconcealable; 
Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 
Discolour'd,  then  divested.    'TIS  afflim'd 
By  poets  skill'd  in  nature's  secret  ways 
That  love  will  not  submit  to  be  controllM 
By  mastery  t  and  the  good  man  lack'd  not  friends 
Who  strove  t'  instil  this  truth  into  his  mind, 
A  mind  in  all  heart  mysteries  unversed. 
*  Go  to  the  hiljs,'  said  one, '  remit  a  while 
This  baneful  diligence':  at  early  mom 
Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  and  woods; 
And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell. 
By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be  eclipsed. 
Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 
A  calendar  of  flowers,  pluck'd  as  they  blow 
Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness,  and  peace.' 
The  attempt  was  made ;  'tis  needless  to  leport 
How  hopelessly ;  but  innocence  is  strong. 
An  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind, 
A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  heaven. 
That  opens,  for  such  sufferers,  relief 
Within  their  souls,  a  fount  of  grace  divine ; 
And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  disease 
To  nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  ofllce 
By  all  the  element^  that  round  her  wait 
To  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  restore ; 
And  by  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 
Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above,  or  pure 
Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  they  tretd.*? 
<*  Impute  it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  excfaumM 
Thn  wanderer,  <*  I  infer  that  he  was  heal'd 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed." 

«  You  do  not  err :  the  powers,  that  had  been  kst 
By  slow  degrees,  were  gradually  regain 'd ; 
The  fluttering  nerves  composed ;  the  beating  heart 
In  rest  establish'd  s  and  the  jarring  thoughts 
To  harmony  restored.    But  yon  dark  moukl 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  stiengtih— 
Hastily  smitten,  by  a  fever's  force ; 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refuted 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion,— and  to  send 
Some  fairewell  words — with  one,^but  one,  request, 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  would  accept 
Of  his  possessions  that  which  most  he  prized  i 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves  some  chosen  phnts 
By.  his  own  hand  disposed  with  nicest  care. 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved  $ 
Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place. 
And  various  fluctuations  in  the  breast ; 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love 
Conquer'd,  and  in  tranquillity  retainM  ! 
**  Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  lies 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  victoiy. 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.    A  place  then  ii 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore :  who  tried,  were^^A^ 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  thoughts, 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  bands. 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
Unsecondcd,  uncountcnanced  ;  then,  as  time 
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PiusM  on,  while  stUl  his  kwely  efforts  found 

No  recompense,  derided ;  and  at  lengtji,' 

By  manjr  pitied ;  as  insane  of  raind  ; 

By  otbecs  dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 

Of  snbterranean  spirits  feeding  hope 

By  various  mockery  of  sight  and  sound ; 

Hope  after  hope,  encouraged  and  destroyed. 

But  when  the  lord  of  seasons  had  matured 

The  fruits  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten  years 

The  mountain's  entrails  offer'd  to  his  view 

And  trembling  grasp  the  long  deterr'd  reward. 

Not  withjDore  transport  did  Columbus  greet 

A  world,  his  rich  discovery  !  but  our  swain, 

A  very  hero  till  his  point  was  gain'd. 

Proved  all  unable  to  support  the  weight 

Of  prosperous  fortune.    On  the  fields  he  lookM 

With  an  unsettled  Uberty  of  thought. 

Of  schemes  and  wishes  |  in  the  daylight  walkM 

Giddy  and  restless ;  ever  and  anon 

QuaflPd  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups 

And  truly  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy  ! 

He  vanishM ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 

The  path  remains  that  link'd  his  cottage  door 

To  the  mine's  mouth  $  a  long,  and  slanting  track. 

Upon  the  rd^ed  mountain's  stony  side. 

Worn  by  his  daily  visits  to  and  f^m 

The  darksome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 

This  vestige,  neither  force  of  beating  rain. 

Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 

Shall  cause  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away  ; 

And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  event, 

The  Path  of  Perseverance." 

**  Thou  from  whom 
Man  has  his  strength,"  ezclaim'd  the  wanderer, 

«0! 
Do  Thoo  direct  it .' — ^to  the  virtuous  grant 
The  penetrative  eye  which  can  perceive 
In  this  blind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  hope. 
That  like  this  labourer,  such  may  dig  their  way 
*  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified  ;* 
Grant  to  the  wise  kit  firmness  of  resolve !" 

**  That  prayer  were  not  superfluous,"  said  the 
priest, 
**  Amid  the  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust. 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  gloiy,  holds 
Within  the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile, 
Amhitioosly  collected.    Yet  the  sigh, 
Which  wafts  that  praye;  to  heaven,  is  due  to  all, 
Wherever  laid,  who  living  fell  below 
Their  virtue's  humbler  mark ;  a  sigh  ofpain 
If  to  the  opposite  extretae  they  sank. 
How  would  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests } 
Him,  Cwther  off;  the  pair,  who  here  are  laid ; 
Bot,  shove  all,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Whom  sight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
Recalls !    He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nipp'd 
By  seasonable  frost  of  age ;  luor  died 
B«fore  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  gray. 
Crave  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
Produced,  when  thoughtless  folly  hath  usurp'd 
Tlie  natural  crown  that  sage  experience  wears. 
Oay,  volatile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn, 
JLMid  pcompt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possess'd 
Or  coQld  perform  !  a  zealous  actor— hired 
Isato  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier— swora 


Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise — 

Such  was  he ;  yet,  as  if  within  bis  frame 

Two  several  souls  alternately  had  lodged, 

Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  youth  put  on ; 

And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 

That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage ; 

Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 

As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream. 

Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unrufiled  lake. 

Anchors  her  placid  beauty.    Not  a  leaf, 

That  flutters  on  the  bough,  more  light  than  He ; 

And  not  a  flower,  that  droops  in  the  green  shade. 

More  winningly  reserved !    If  ye  inquire 

How  such  consummate  elegance  was  bred 

Amid  these  wilds,  this  answer  may  suffice, 

'Twas  nature's  will ;  who  sometimes  undertakes. 

For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity. 

Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 

Hence,  for  this  favourite,  lavishly  endow'd 

With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit. 

While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 

Yet  farther  recommended  by  the  charm 

Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song. 

And  skill  in  letters,  every  fancy  shaped 

Fair  expectations ;  nor,  when  to  the  world's 

Capacious  field  forth  went  the  adventurer  there 

Were  he  and  his  attainments  overlook'd. 

Or  scantily  rewarded  {  but  all  hopes, 

Cherish'd  for  him,  he  suffer'd  to  depart. 

Like  blighted  buds  ;  or  clouds  that  mimick'd  land 

Before  the  sailor's  eye ;  or  diamond  drops 

That  sparkling  deck'd  the  morning  grass ;  or  aught 

That  was  attractive — and  hath  ceased  to  be ! 

Yet  when  this  prodigal  retum'd,  the  rites 

Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  bestow'd, 

Who,  by  humiliation  undeterr'd. 

Sought  for  his  weariness  a  place  of  rest 

Within  his  father's  gates.    Whence  came  he?— 

clothed 
In  tatter'd  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty ;  from  rifted  bams 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  wide  staring  owl 
And  the  owl's  prey ;  from  these  bare  haunts,  U 

which 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon. 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health. 
The  wreck  of  gayety  !  but  soon  revived 
In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renew'd 
His  suit  to  fortune;  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  ingrate.    Thrice  he  rose. 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly.    For  he,  whose  nerves 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his  voice 
Softly  accompanied  the  tuneful  harp. 
By  the  nice  finger  of  fair  ladies,  touch'd 
In  glittering  halls,  was  able  to  derive 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  the  moment — ^who  more  blithe 
Than  this  fall'n  spirit  ?  in  those  dreary  holds 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggars, — now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  malicious  wit ;  then,  all  encbain'd 
With  mute  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 
In  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  fame  eclipsed. 
As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  fiend 
3a2 
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Who  dictates  and  inspires  illusive  feats, 
For  knavish  purposes  !    The  city,  too, 
(With  shame  I  speak  it,)  to  her  guilty  bowers 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect 
As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread, 
Hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment ; ' 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice, 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  might. 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
Such  the  too  frequent  tenor  of  his  boast 
In  ears  that  relish M  the  report ; — but  all 
Was  from  his  parents  happily  concealM ; 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying  love. 
They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 
His  last,  repentant  breath,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 
Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 
Of  ft  young  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatch'd 
Though  from  another  sprung — of  dilferent  kindt 
Where  he  had  lived,  and  could  not  cease  to  live 
Distracted  in  propensity ;  content 
With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill ; 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicing ;  man  unblest  i 
Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave. 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  mercy  made  him 
One  with  himself,  and  one  with  th^m  who  sleep." 
"  Tis  strange,"  observed  the  solitary,  «*  strange, 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful, 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his  shame 
To  the  parental  door  ;  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  the  air  which  be  had  freely  breathed 
In  happy  infancy.     He  could  not  pine. 
Through  lack  of  converse,  no,  he  must  have  found 
Abundant  exercise  for  thought  and  speech, 
In  his  dividual  being,  self-re  vie  w'd, 
Self-eatechized,  self-punish 'd.     Some  there  are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  home,  and  much 
And  daily  longing  that  the  same  were  reach'd. 
Would  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mould.    Such  haply  here  are  laid  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  priest,  «*  the  genius  of  our  hills. 
Who  seems,  by  these  stupendous  barriers  cast 
Bound  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
AU  other  progeny,  doth  sometimes  lure, 
E'en  by  this  studied  depth  of  privacy. 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  by  wish  to  find, 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free. 
Helps  to  internal  ease.    Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse ;  but  as  their  stay  was  brief. 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  several  fates, 
Afeeting  as  strangers,  in  a  petty  town 
Whose  blue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  far  winding  vale,  rcmain'd  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice  ;  and  g;ive  their  bones  in  trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
With  unescutcheon'd  privacy  interred 
Far  from  the  family  vault.    A  chieftain  one 
By  right  of  birth  ;  within  whose  spotless  breast 
The  fire  of  ancient  Caledonia  hum'd. 


He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatteoce  hail^ 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotr>-  had  lost, 
Aroused  his  clan  ;  and,  fighting  at  their  head, 
With  his  brave  sword  endeavourM  to  prevent 
Culloden's  fatal  overthrow.     Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
He  fled  ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time 
Those  troubles  had  appeased,  he  sought  sod  gunM, 
For  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  ground. 
The  other,  bom  in  Britain's  southern  tract. 
Had  fix*d  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate, 
There,  where  they  placed  them  w*ho  in  conseieccc 

prized 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings 
Whose  oath  had  virtue  to  protect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.    But  launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distempered  flood  of  public  life. 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be  thine, 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand. 
The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward,  prove  DOt,ioQi 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.     He,  who  oft. 
Under  the  battlements  and  stately  trees 
That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloom. 
Had  moralized  on  this,  and  other  truths 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied. 
Was  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitteraess, 
When  he  had  cnish'd  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britain's  senate.    Fruitless  was  the  attenpt: 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
The  vanquish 'd  whig,  beneath  a  borrowed  mmt, 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  lose,)  slunk  from  the  werW 
To  the  deep  shade  of  these  untravell'd  wiMs; 
In  which  the  Scottish  laird  had  long  possenM 
An  undisturb'd  abode.    Here,  then,  they  met. 
Two  doughty  champions ;  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  !    You  might  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustain^ 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  alwte  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause ;  no, — I  have  heard 
My  reverend  father  tell  that,  'mid  the  calm 
Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they  fill% 
Daily,  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  strife  j 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  the  church} 
And  vex'd  the  market-place.    But  in  the  brssiti 
Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With  little  change  of  general  sentiment. 
Such  change  towards  each  other,  that  their  days 
By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship; 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  lore  it  more. 

**  A  favourite  boundary  to  their  Icngthcn'dwsfti 
This  churchyard  was.    And,  whether  they  badcMt 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  link'd 
In  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace. 
One  spirit  seldom  faiPd  t'  extend  its  sway 
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Orer  both  minds,  when  they  awhile  had  mark'd 
The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground, 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air ;  the  spirit  of  hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity ;  that,  spuming 
The  field  of  selfish  difference,  and  dispute, 
And  every  care  which  transitory  things. 
Earth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  create, 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  forgetfulness, 
Pneclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarr'd, 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have  claim'd. 
There  live  who  yet  remember  here  to  have  seen 
Their  courtly  figures,— seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favourite  resting  place. 
But,  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay. 
They,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect. 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  that  might  stand 
For  pobbc  use  preserved,  and  thus  survive 
As  their  own  private  monument ;  for  this 
Wat  the  particular  spot,  in  which  they  wish'd 
(And  Heaven  was  pleased  t*  accomplish  the  desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  lie. 
So,  where  the  moulder'd  tree  had  stood,  was  raised 
Ton  structure,  framing,  with  th*  ascent  of  steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  than  might  seem 
To  suit  this  place ;  yet  built  in  no  proud  scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness  t  they  only  aim'd 
To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 
Aroand  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whereon 
The  shadow  falls  to  note  the  stealthy  hours. 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend."    At  these  words 
Thither  we  tum'd,  and  gather'd,  as  we  read. 
The  appropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couch'd. 
THmeJUa;  it  ii  hit  melancholy  task 
To  bring f  and  bear  away,  ddtuive  hopes. 
And  reproduce  the  troubles  he  destroys. 
But,  whtie  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied. 
Discerning  mortal !  do  thou  serve  the  will 
Of  tim^s  eternal  master,  and  that  peace 
Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  confirmed.*' 
"  Smootti  verse,  inspired  by  no  unlettered  muse,'* 
Exelaim'd  the  skeptic,  **  and  the  strain  of  thought 
Accords  with  nature's  language }  the  soft  voice 
Of  yon  white  torrent  foiling  down  the  rocks 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  same  effect 
If,  then,  their  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hearts,  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant. 
E'en  upon  mine,  the  more  are  we  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  our  fellow  men, 
Who,  offering  no  obeisance  to  the  world. 
Are  yet  made  desperate  by  « too  quick  a  sense 
Of  constant  infelicity,'— cut  off 
From  peace  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rock, 
Their  life's  appointed  prison  ;  not  more  free 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set. 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  air. 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them.    Say  why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chain'd  ? 
The  vulture — the  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitals  ?   Say  what  meant  the  woes 
By  Tantalus  entail'd  upon  his  race, 
And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  ? 
Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths, 
Tremendous  truths  !  familiar  to  the  men  j 

Of  long  past  times,  nor  obsolete  in  ours. 


Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  gray 
For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged  ;  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre : — give  the  pomp 
Of  circumstance,  and  here  the  tragic  muse 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art 
Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  shadowy  hills, 
The  generations  are  prepared  ;  th6  pangs,, 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready ;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

**  Though,"  said  the  priest  in  answer,  **  these  be 
terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects. 
We,  whose  establish'd  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  providence,  admit 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries : — for,  if  faith  were  left  untried. 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her,  then 
Be  shown  ?  her  glorious  excellence — that  ranks 
Among  the  first  of  powers  and  virtues — ^proved  ? 
Our  system  is  not  fashion 'd  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask ; 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes 
And  strange  disasters :  but  I  pass  them  by. 
Loath  to  disturb  what  heaven  hath  hush'd  in  peace. 
Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  tr^t 
Of  man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice : 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  course  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unaffecting  manners  might  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all — "   «  Ah !  do  not  think," 
The  wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exelaim'd, 
**  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor  gain, 
(Gain  shall  I  call  it  ? — gain  of  what  ? — ^for  whom  ?) 
Should  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
Your  own  pure  spirit    Not  a  step  we  look  or 
In  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Which  common  human-heartedness  inspirei. 
And  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim. 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  else." 

«*  True,"  said  the  solitary, ««  be  it  fer 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  judgment  here  in  merey  be  pronounced ; 
This,  self-respecting  nature  prompts,  and  thif 
Wisdom  enjoins ;  but,  if  the  thing  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp. 
As  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  runs. 
Or  the  pellucid  hdce." 

«  Small  risk,"  said  I, 
"  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur  $ 
Temptation  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  truth 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Within  this  ground,  were  covetous  of  praise. 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not 
Green  is  the  churchyard,  beautiful  and  green. 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface — almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones, 
And  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  everlasting  flowers.    These  dalesmen  trust 
The  lingering  gleam  of  their  departed  Eves 
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To  oral  records  and  the  silent  heart ; 

Depository  faithful,  and  more  kind 

Than  fondest  epitaphs :  for,  if  that  fail, 

What  boots  the  sculptured  tomb  ?  and  who  can 

blame. 
Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
This  mutual  confidence  {  if,  from  such  source, 
The  practice  flow, — if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 
And  general  humility  in  death  ? 
Nor  should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time's  destmctiTe  power, 
As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 
Of  earth  and  human  nature's  mortal  part 
Yet — in  less  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
8ton\e  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice,  and  the  ground  all  paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth ; 
Reading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  lives. 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulfill'd, 
And  sufferings  meekly  borne — I,  for  my  part. 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  prevails. 
Among  those  lair  recitals  also  range, 
.Soothed  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they  breathe. 
And  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  imkindness,  compass'd  round 
With  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt. 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  one  enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard  { 
Which  malice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown  s 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation ;  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 

"  Thus  sanction'd," 
The  pastor  said, « I  willingly  confine 
My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
Feelings  with  these  accordant ;  love,  esteem. 
And  admiration  lifting  up  a  veil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts 
Retired  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladden'd  eyes 
Of  nature's  unambitious  underwood. 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.    And  when 
I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
Or  fell,  those  only  will  I  single  out 
Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Than  |)rotherly  forgiveness  may  attend ; 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notice— else 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute.    And  yet  there  are, 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave 
Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way. 
For  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support. 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel ; — 
These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul, 
Are  ofttimcB  not  uoprofitably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  of  a  selfish  course: 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  gray  cottage  by  the  murmuring  stream 
That  in  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp. 
Or  'mid  the  factious  senate,  unappall'd 
While  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 
There,"  said  the  vicar,  pointing  as  he  spake, 
**  A  woman  rests  in  peace ;  surpass'd  by  few 


In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquent  discourse. 
Tall  was  her  stature  ;  her  complexion  dark 
And  saturnine ;  her  head  not  raised  to  hold 
Converse  with  heaven,  nor  yet  deprest  towards  etr^ 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  waUc'd 
For  ever  musing.    Sunken  were  her  eyes ; 
Wrinkled  and  furrow'd  with  habitual  thought 
Was  her  broad  forehead ;  like  the  brow  of  one 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
Of  overpowering  light    While  yet  a  child. 
She,  'mid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale, 
Tower'd  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  unfumisfa'd 
With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  seeldi^ 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved. 
E'en  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign  queen 
Over  her  comra4es ;  else  their  simple  sports,* 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuous  mind. 
Had  cross'd  her,  only  to  be  shunn'd  with  scon. 
0  !  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  enthiallM, 
That  they  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude. 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate ! 
Such  doom  was  her's  \  yet  nothing  could  subdue 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  efface 
Those  brighter  images — ^by  books  imprest 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  stars 
That  occupy  their  places — and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimm'd  by  haze. 
Are  not  to  be  extinguish'd,  nor  impair'd. 

**  Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  for  they  both 
Began  in  honour,  gradually  obtain'd 
Rule  over  her,  and  vex'd  her  daily  life  i 
An  unrelenting  avaricious  tturift ; 
And  a  strange  thraldom  of  maternal  love. 
That  held  her  spiiit  in  its  own  despite. 
Bound — ^by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn, 
Constrain'd  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows. 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppress'd,  in  shame  conoealM— 
To  a  poor  dissolute  son,  her  only  child. 
Her  wedded  days  had  open'd  with  mishap. 
Whence  dire  dependence.    What  could  she  per^Hm 
To  shake  the  burden  off?   Ah  !  there  was  felt. 
Indignantly  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused — resolved,  adhered  to  her  resolve ; 
The  hand  grew  slack  in  almsgiving,  the  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  heaven's  blessing 
Not  seeking  from  that  source,  she  placed  her  trust 
In  ceaseless  pains  and  parsimonious  care. 
Which  got,  and  sternly  hoarded  each  day's  gain. 

**  Thus  all  was  re-establish'd,  and  a  pile 
Constructed,  that  sufficed  for  every  end 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  mind ; 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content ; 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace. 
And  cherishing  the  pang  which  it  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict !  which  I  oft  compared 
To  th'  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  rocky  mountains — buried  now  and  lost 
In  silent  pools,  now  in  strong  eddies  chain'd, — 
But  never  to  be  cbarm'd  to  gentleness  $ 
Its  best  attainment  fits  of  such  repose 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fsthoming. 

<*  A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life's  autumnal  season.    Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  matron  lay. 
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To  proTJdeBM  rabmlssive,  m  she  thought ; 

Bat  fretted,  vexM,  and  wrought  upon — almost 

To  anger,  by  the  maladj  that  griped 

Her  prostrate  frame  with  unrelaxing  power, 

As  the  fierce  eagle  fttstens  on  the  lamb  ? 

She   pray'd,  she  inoan'd— her    husband's    sister 

watch*d 
Her  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ; 
And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
Was  anguish  to  her  ears !   <  And  must  she  rule,* 
This  was  the  dying  woman  heard  to  say 
In  bitterness, '  and  must  she  rule  and  reign. 
Sole  mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone  ? 
Sit  by  noy  firs — ^possess  what  I  possessed — 
Tend  what  I  tended — calling  it  her  own  {' 
Enough  ; — I  fear,  too  much.    One  vernal  evening. 
While  she  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and  strength 
I  well  remember,  while  I  passed  her  door, 
Musing  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
Tura'd  towards  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
Above  the  centre  of  the  vale,  a  voice 
Roused  me,  her  voice ;  it  said,  *  that  glorious  star 
In  its  untroubled  element  will  shine 
As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.'    She  is  safe, 
And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust. 
And  harsh  unkindnesses,  are  all  forgiven ; 
Though,  in  this  vale  remember'd  with  deep  awe  !" 

The  vicar  paused  ;  and  toward  a  seat  advanced, 
A  long  stone  seat,  fix'd  in  the  churchyard  wall ; 
Part  shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  sunny  resting  place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  house  of  worship,  while  the  bells 
Tet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knolL 
Under  the  shade  we  all  sate  down ;  and  there 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

<*  As  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  lamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 
Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour ;  the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself ; — an  infant  there  doth  rest. 
The  sheltering  hillock  is  the  mother's  grave. 
If  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  conferr'd 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank  ! 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks. 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do : 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart, 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gather *d  and  distain'd 
The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life  ; 
If  these  may  make  a  hallow 'd  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man ; 
Then,  o'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

**  Ah  !  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man. 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth. 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witness'd ;  render  back  an  echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod ! 
There  by  her  innocent  baby's  precious  grave. 
Tea,  doubtless,  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
in  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
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Now  she  is  not ;  the  swelling  turf  reports 

Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  teais 

Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 

Of  the  ,path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her 

Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had  moved 

In  virgin  fearlessness,  with  step  that  seem'd 

Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 

Upon  the  mountains  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 

In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind;  and  yet. 

By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare. 

The  form,  port,  motions  of  this  cottage  girl 

Were  such  as  might  have  quicken 'd  and  inspired 

A  Titian's  hand,  add  rest  to  picture  forth 

Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 

What  time  the  hunter's  earliest  horn  is  heard 

Startling  the  golden  hills.    A  wide  spread  elm 

Stands  in  our  valley,  named  the  Joyful  Tree  j 

From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 

Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 

By  dances  round  its  trunk.    And  if  the  sky 

Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 

To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty  star3 

Or  the  clear  moon.    The  queen  of  these  gay  sports, 

If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air. 

Was  hapless  Ellen.    No  one  touch 'd  the  ground 

So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 

Less  gracefully  were  braided ;  but  this  praise, 

Methiuks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

**  She  loved,  and  fondly  deem'd  herself  beloved. 
The  road  is  dim,  the  current  unperceived. 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful. 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  deliver'd  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such  fate  was  hers.    The  last  time  Ellen  danced. 
Among  her  equals,  round  the  Joyful  Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burden  ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow, — 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow. 
Alone,  within  her  widow 'd  mother's  house. 
It  was  the  season  sweet,  of  budding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length, 
And  small  birds  singing  to  their  happy  mates. 
Wild  is  the  music  of  the  autumnal  wind 
Among  the  faded  woods ;  but  these  blithe  notes 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart ; — I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  ieel  within. 
Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash  tree ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants, 
.V .  ir^orn  and  evening  from  that  naked  pcrcb, 
W  jnle  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  tirae-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 

*  Ah,  why,'  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 

*  W^y  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge  | 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  breast. 

And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good. 

And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  judge. 

Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life. 

To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  be  received ;  while  that  poor  bird— 

O  come  and  hear  him  !  thou  who  hast  to  me 

Been  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  creature. 
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One  of  God's  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
As  if  he  wish'd  the  firmament  of  hearen 
Should  listen,  and  giro  back  to  him  the  voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light !' 

**  Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase, 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  valentine, 
Bedropp'd  with  tears.    'Twill  please  you  to  be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource  ; 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days, 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage  bam. 
And  find  a  secret  oratory  there ; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  lingering  help  of  open  sky, 
Till  the  dark  night  dismiss'd  her  to  her  bed  ! 
Thus  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
Th'  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 

**  A  kindlier  passion  open'd  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  child  was  bom.    Upon  its  face 
She  look'd  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift. 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of— joy 
Far  livelier  than  bowilder'd  traveller  feels 
Amid  a  perilous  waste,  that  all  night  long 
Hath  barass'd  him — toiling  through  fearful  storm, 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  dajTspring,  in  the  gloomy  east  reveal'd, 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving.    «  Till  this  hour,' 
Thus,  in  her  mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
*  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  pour'd  forth  a  quenching  stream. 
Hath  soften 'd  that  obduracy,  and  made 
Unlook'd  for  gladness  in  the  desert  place, 
To  save  the  perishing ;  and,  henceforth,  I  look 
Upon  the  light  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee, 
My  infant !  and  for  that  good  mother  dear, 
Who  bore  me, — and  hath  pray'd  for  me  in  vain  j — 
Yet  uot  in  vain,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
She  spake,  nor  was  th'  assurance  imfulfiU'd, 
And  If  heartrending  thoughts  would  oft  return, 
They  stay'd  not  long.    The  blameless  infant  grew ; 
The  child  whom  Ellen  and  her  mother  loved 
They  soon  were  pruud  of;  tended  it  and  nursed, 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn ; 
Like  m  poor  singing  bird  from  distant  lands ; 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  thinly  peopled  house, 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 
Through  four  months'  space  the  infant  drew  its 

food 
From  the  maternal  breast ;  then  scruples  rose ; 
ThoQghts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and 

cross'd 
The  sweet  affection.    She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 


Their  slender  means  ;  so,  to  that  parent's  care 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home 
And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 
A  foster-mother's  office. 

Tis,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpair'd ; 
Yet,  though  such  service  be,  with  ns,  removed 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
Th'  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means' 
T'  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  tinjutt. 
Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  doom'd  to  feel ; 
For  (blinded  by  an  over-anxious  dread 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 
As  with  her  office  would  but  ill  accord) 
The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to  none. 
Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own ; 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enforced. 
So  near  !  yet  not  allow'd,  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes — alas  ?  twas  hard  to  bear ! 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne — far  worse ; 
For  'tis  Heaven's  will — that,  after  a  disease 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  days*  space. 
Her  child  should  die  {  as  Ellen  now  exclaimM, 
Her  own — deserted  child !   Once,  only  once. 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady  ; 
And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reach'd  the  house — last  of  the  funeral  train ; 
And  some  one,  as  she  enter'd,  having  chanced 
To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  departure, 
*  Nay,'  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  q>irit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 
'  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time !'  and  down  she  sate 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping. 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  child. 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

**  You  see  the  infant's  grave ;  and  to  this  spot. 
The  mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urged  her  steps: 
Hither  she  came }  here  stood,  and  sometimes  ksdt 
In  the  broad  day — a  rueful  Magdalene ! 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewail'd 
A  mother's  loss,  but  mourn 'd  in  bittemen 
Her  own  transgression,  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye. 
At  length  the  parents  of  the  foster  child. 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  still  renew'd  and  could  not  but  renew 
Tliose  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth ; 
Or,  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds,  confined. 
I  fail'd  not  to  remind  them  that  they  errM ; 
For  holy  nature  might  not  thus  be  cross'd. 
Thus  wrong'd  in  woman's    breast:    in   vaio  I 

pleaded — 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snappM, 
And  the  flower  droop'd ;  as  every  eye  could  see, 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languishment 
Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 
Prevail'd ;  and  from  those  t)onds  released,  ibe  west 
Home  to  her  mother's  house.    The  youth  wti  led ; 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  bad  eansed ; 
And  little  would  his  pretence,  or  proof  givw 
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Of  a  relentiDg  soul,  have  now  avail'd ; 

For,  like  m  shadow,  he  was  pass'd  away 

From  £Uen*s  thought! ;  had  perishM  to  her  mind 

Fdr  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love, 

Save  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame, 

And  to  his  moral  being  appertain 'd: 

Hope  from    that   quarter  would,  I  know,  have 

brought 
A  heavenly  comfort :  there  she  recognised 
An  unrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need; 
There,  and,  as  seem'd,  there  only.    She  had  built, 
Her  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge  ; 
That  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Had  swept  away;  and  now  her  spirit  longM 
For  its  last  flight  to  heaven's  security. 
The  bodily  frame  was  wasted  day  by  day  i 
Meanwhile,  relinquishing  all  other  cares. 
Her  mind  she  strictly  tutor'd  to  find  peace 
And  pleasure  in  endurance.    Much  she  thought. 
And  much  she  read ;  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness.    To  me, 
As  to  ft  spiritual  comforter  and  friend, 
Her  heart  she  open'd ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could, 
The  sting  of  self-reproach,  with  healing  words. 
Meek  saint !  through  patience  glorified  on  earth ! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  SQQ-like  beauty,  and  appear'd  divine ! 
May  I  not  mention — that,  within  those  walls. 
In  due  observance  of  her  pious  wish. 
The  congregation  join'd  with  me  in  prayer 
For  her  soul's  good  ?    Nor  was  that  oflSce  vain. 
Much  did  she  suffer :  but,  if  any  friend. 
Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint. 
She  still'd  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and  said, 
*  He  who  afBicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear ; 
And,  when  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more. 
Will  mercifully  take  me  to  himsell' 
80,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  spirit  pass'd 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love 
Where  injury  cannot  come : — and  here  is  laid 
The  mortal  body  by  her  infant's  side." 

The  vicar  ceased ;  and  downcast  looks  made 
known 
That  each  had  listen'd  with  his  inmost  heart 
For  me,  th'  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benign  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
When,  seated  near  my  venerable  friend. 
Beneath  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  story  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
Of  Margaret  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath. 
With  the  neglected  house  to  which  she  clung. 
I  noted  that  the  solitary's  cheek 
Confess'd  the  power  of  nature.    Pleased  though  sad, 
More  pleased  than  sad,  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer 

sate ; 
Thanks  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 
Capacious  and  serene,  his  blameless  life. 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  love 
Of  human  kind  !    He  ^as  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying, "  Blest  are  they 
'Wliose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 
Than  to  do  wrong,  although  themselves  have  err'd. 


This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently  deals 
With  such,  in  their  afiliction.    Ellen's  fate. 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  sir,  I  pray  you,  where  are  laid  the  bones 
Of  Wilfred  Armathwaite  ?"    The  vicar  answer'd, 
**  In  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  churchyard  wall. 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  -and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  been  known, 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence, 
There  doth  he  rest.    No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  th'  indulgent  world  { 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced ;  enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robb'd  of  competence. 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind. 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy ; 
Against  his  conscience  rose  in  arms,  and,  braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage  vow. 
That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance  ;  he  was  stung. 
Stung  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smilei 
Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he  gain'd  no  peace  abroad ; 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the  earth, 
Ask'd  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
His  flock  he  slighted :  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wish'd 
To  fly,  but  whither  !    And  this  gracious  church, 
That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale. 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages ! 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remain *d  unknown :  but  this 
Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he  died ; 
Though  pitied  among  men,  absolved  by  God, 
He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself; 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 
«  Here  rests  a  mother.    But  from  her  I  turn. 
And  ftom  her  grave.    Behold — upon  that  ridge. 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  side. 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods — the  cottage  where  she  dwelt 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  children.    1  begin 
Wi'ih  words  that  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection ;  but  I  feel 
No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 
Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 
Of  iheir  undrooping  father's  widowhood. 
Those  six  fair  daughters,  budding  yet — not  one. 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  full-blown  flower ! 
Deprest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  father  was,  and  fiU'd  with  anxious  fear. 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  assured. 
That  God,  who  take?  away,  yet  takes  not  half 
Of  what  be  seems  to  take  ;  or  gives  it  back. 
Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our  prayer; 
He  gives  it — ^the  boon  produce  of  a  soil 
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Which  our  endeavours  have  refused  to  till, 

And  hope  hath  never  waterM.    The  abode, 

Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths. 

E'en  were  the  object  ne^r  to  our  sight. 

Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 

The  rudest  habitations.    Ye  might  think 

That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  from  earth,  or  grown 

Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  be  adom'd 

By  nature  only ;  but,  if  thither  led. 

Ye  ^ould  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 

Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods,  the  honeysuckle  twines 

Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place, 

A  plant  no  longer  wild :  the  cultured  rose 

There  blossomsj  strong  in  health,  and  will  be  soon 

Roof  high ;  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden  wall. 

And  with  the  flowers  are  intenningled  stones 

Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the  hills. 

These  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 

A  hardy  girl  continues  to  provide ; 

Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights 

Her  father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 

All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight 

More  keen, and  proiider  daring:  yet  bath  she 

Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 

For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs — a  space. 

By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  use. 

These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  bears 

Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  ask'd  or  not, 

1  freely  gather  j  and  my  leisure  draws 

A  not  unfrequent  pastime  from  the  sight 

Of  the  bees  murmuring  round  their  shelter'd  hives 

In  that  enclosure ;  while  the  mountain  rill, 

That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice 

To  the  pure  course  of  human  life,  which  there 

Flows  on  in  solitude.    But,  when  the  gloom 

Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then  n^ost 

This  dwelling  charms  me:  often  I  stop  short, 

(Who  could  refrain  ?)  and  feed  by  stealth  my  sight 

With  prospect  of  the  company  within. 

Laid  open  through  the  blazing  window.    There 

I  see  the  eldest  daughter  at  her  wheel 

Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake 

The  never-halting  time ;  or,  in  her  turn. 

Teaching  some  novice  of  the  sisterhood 

That  skill  in  this  or  other  household  work. 

Which,  from  her  father's  honour'd  hand,  herself 

While  she  was  yet  a  little  one,  had  leam'd. 

Mild  man !  be  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay ; 

And  the  whole  house  seems  fiU'd  with  gayety. 

Thrice  happy,  then,  the  mother  may  be  deem'd. 

The  wife,  from  whose  consolatory  grave 

I  tum'd,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witness  where 

And  how,  her  spirit  yet  survives  on  earth." 


BOOK  VII. 
THE  CHURCHYARI)  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

OOMTIMOBD. 
AftOVMBNT. 

ImprewioQ  of  these  narratives  upon  the  author's  mind. 
Pastor  Invited  to  give  account  of  certain  graves  that  lie 
apart.  Clergyman  and  his  family.  Fortunate  Influence 
of  change  of  Rituaiion.  Activity  In  extreme  old  age. 
Another  clergyman,  a  character  of  resolute  virtue.   La- 


roenuUons  over  misdirected  applause.  loatanceof  lea 
exalted  excellence  in  a  deaf  man.  Elevated  chuact«r 
of  a  blind  man.  Reflection  upon  blindneos.  Intmvpt' 
ed  by  a  peaMnt  who  passes;  his  animal  cheerfiilnMi 
and  careless  vivacity.  He  occasioas  a  digresioo  n 
the  (all  of  beautiful  and  interesting  trees.  A  kma* 
infant's  grave.  Joy  at  her  birth.  Sorrow  at  her  df^a. 
ure.  A  youthful  peasant ;  his  patrioiic  enthusiaini,  dis- 
tinguished qualities,  and  untimely  death.  ExulutkM 
of  the  wanderer,  as  a  patriot,  In  this  picture.  Sulharr. 
how  affected.  Monument  of  a  knight.  Tniti.xj 
concerning  him.  Peroration  of  the  wanderer  oa  it4 
transiioriness  of  things,  and  the  revolutkuis  of  iocteij 
Hints  at  his  own  t)ast  calling.    Thanks  the  pastor. 

While  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the  historiaa 

pass'd. 
The  words  he  utterM,  and  the  scene  that  lay 
Before  our  eyes,  awaken'd  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  hours, 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale. 
(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
Lay  beautiful  on  Snowdon's  sovereign  brow, 
On  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Penmanmaur,) 
A  wandering  youth,  I  listen  *d  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air. 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  th'  ancient  British  hirp 
By  some  accomplished  master,  while  he  sate 
Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess. 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 
An  interchange  of  soft  or  solenm  tunes. 
Tender  or  blithe ;  now,  as  the  varying  mood 
Of  his  own  spirit  urged, — now,  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honour'd  chief 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hung 
Around  him,  drinking  in  the  impassion'd  notes 
Of  the  time-hallow'd  minstrelsy)  required 
For  their  heart's  ease  or  pleasure.   Strains  of  powff 
Were  they,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense ; 
But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 
Rose  this  pure  eloquence.    And,  when  the  stream 
Which  overflow'd  the  soul  was  pass'd  away, 
A  consciousness  remain 'd  that  it  bad  left 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts. 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroy^. 

**  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close," 
Said  I, "  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Upon  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool } 
Whence  comes  it  then,  that  yonder  we  behold 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  together 
Unsociably  sequester'd,  and  encroaching 
On  the  smooth  playground  of  the  village  school  ^ 

The  vicar  answered :  **  No  disdainful  pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  course 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  help'd 
To  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lonely  guise. 
Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  your  sight 
The  length  of  road  that  from  jron  mountain^  bM 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretches,  till  its  line 
Is  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees ; 
Then  reappearing  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields,  and  up  the  heathy  wute. 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine. 
Towards  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vale. 
That  little  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft. 
By  which  the  road  is  hidden,  also  hides 
A  cottage  from  our  view, — though  I  diseera 
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(Ye  scarcely  can)  amid  its  sheltering  ti-ees 
The  smokeless  chimney-top.    All  unembower'd 
And  naked  stood  that  lonely  parsonage 
( For  such  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
To  a  small  chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  inhabitant 

**  Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be  cross'd  j 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 
So,  at  his  dwelling-place  the  priest  arrived, 
With  store  of  household  goods,  in  panniers  slung, 
On  sturdy  horses  graced  with  jingling  bells, 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast ; 
That,  with  like  burden  of  effects  most  prized 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 
Young  was  I  then,  a  schoolboy  of  eight  years  $ 
But  still,  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they  pass'd 
In  order,  drawing  toward  their  wishM-for  home. 
Rock'd  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass. 
Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a  well-poised  freight, 
Each  in  bis  basket  nodding  drowsily ; 
Their  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreathed  with  flowers, 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June ; 
And,  close  behind,  the  comely  matron  rode, 
A  woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile, 
And  with  a  lady's  mien.    From  far  they  came, 
£*eB  from  Northumbrian  hills ;  yet  theirs  had  been 
A  merry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheer'd 
By  music,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest ; 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropp'd,  to  swell 
The  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
That  gather*d  round  the  slowly-moving  train. 
*  Whence  do  they  come?  and  with  what  errand 

charged? 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  beneath  the  green-<ivood  tree  ? 
Or  are  they  strollers,  fumish'd  to  enact 
Fair  Rommond,  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood, 
And,  by  that  whiskerM  tabby's  aid,  set  forth 
The  lucky  venture  of  sage  Whittington, 
When  the  next  village  hears  the  show  announced 
By  blast  of  trumpet  ?'    Plenteous  was  the  growth 
Of  such  conjectures,  overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a  staring  countenance  portray'd 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  march'd  along. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  face 
Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stem  looks. 
And  questions  in  authoritative  tone. 
From  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 
Checking  the  sober  steed  on  which  he  rode, 
In  his  suspicious  wisdom :  oftener  still. 
By  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  despite, 
A  simple  curiosity  to  ease  { 
Of  which  adventures,  that  beguiled  and  cheer'd 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tell. 
With  undiminish'd  glee,  in  hoary  age. 

**  A  priest  he  was  by  function ;  but  his  course 
From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's  noon, 
(The  hour  of  life  to  which  he  then  was  brought,) 
Had  been  irregular,  I  might  say,  wild ; 
By  books  unsteadicd,  by  his  pastoral  care 
Too  little  check'd.    An  active,  ardent  mind ; 
A  hncy  pregnant  with  resource  and  scheme 


To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day ; 

Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games ; 

A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 

To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl ; 

Had  eam'd  for  hiraf  sure  welcome,  and  the  rights 

Of  a  prized  visitant,  in  the  jolly  hall 

Of  country  squire  ?  or  at  the  statelier  board 

Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 

Withdrawn,  to  while  away  the  summer  hours 

In  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

"  With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revell'd  long, 
Frolick'd  industriously,  a  simple  clerk, 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled 
Till  the  heart  sicken 'd.    So  each  loftier  aim 
Abandoning,  and  all  his  showy  friends. 
For  a  life's  stay,  though  slender  yet  assured. 
He  turn'd  to  this  secluded  chapelry. 
That  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtful  choice 
By  an  unthought-of  patron.    Bleak  and  bare 
They  found  the  cottage,  their  allotted  home ; 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within ;  a  spot 
With  which  the  scantily  provided  cure  ^ 

Not  long  had  been  endowed ;  and  far  remote 
The  chapel  stood,  divided  from  that  house 
By  an  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste. 
Yet  cause  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might  hang 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  necessity  that  fix'd  him  here : 
Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrain'd 
To  punctual  labour  in  his  sacred  charge.  " 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor ! 
And  visiting,  though  not  with  saintly  zeal. 
Yet  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will, 
The  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind ; 
And,  by  his  salutary  change,  corapell'd 
To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more  proud 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford. 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heath-cock  ranged. 
Or  the  wild  brooks ;  from  which  he  now  return'd 
Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sate  his  gentle  mate 
And  three  fair  children,  plentifully  fed 
Though. simply,  from  their  little  household  farm ; 
With  acceptable  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand — 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings-in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.    Yet  not  the  less 
Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs 
A  charitable  door.    So  days  and  years 
Pass'd  on ;  the  inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimm'd  and  brighten 'd  by  the  matron's  care. 
And  gradually  enrich'd  with  things  of  price. 
Which  might  be  lack'd  for  use  or  ornament 
What  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretch'd  out  its  lazy  length. 
And  no  vain  mirror  glitter'd  on  the  walls. 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Repell'd  the  storm  and  deaden *d  its  loud  ronr. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds ; 
Tougn  moss,  and  long-enduring  mountain  plants. 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuous  trail. 
Were  nicely  braided,  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  grace 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors ; 
2R 
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And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homespun  wool, 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues, 
For  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  days, 
CoverM  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountain  stone 
With  which  the  parlour  floor,  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlaid. 
These  pleasing  works  the  housewife's  skill  pro- 
duced : 
\  Meanwhile  the  unsedentary  ms^ter's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task— to  rid,  to  plant. 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight ; 
A  thriving  covert !    And  when  wishes,  form*d 
In  youth,  and  sanction 'd  by  the  riptfr  mind. 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once  bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain  side, 
Screen 'd  from  assault  of  every  bitter  blast ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  upon  its  mossy  roof. 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growth 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed, 
Upon  its  master's  frame,  a  wintry  grace ; 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 
But  how  could  I  say,  gently  ?  for  he  still 
Retain 'd  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropp'd,  few  pleasures  lost ; 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve ; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold, 
Anger  and  indignation  :  still  he  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talk'd  in  glee 
Of  long  past  banquetings  with  high-born  friends 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  rail'd 
At  their  fiilse  ways  disdainfully, — and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
These  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good  will 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
She  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 
Yet  keeping  her  flrst  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound, 
film  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  gusty  day, 
-Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellow'd  light ; 
She  was  a'  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  tf  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb ; 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre.    But  no  more  of  this ; 
I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's  dew, 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 
"  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  vale  ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  yeavs ; 
Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappear 'd :  not  twice 
Had  summer  scorch 'd  the  fields :  not  twice  had  fiUl'o 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow, 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed. 


And  the  lone  privileged  house  left  empty — swept 
As  by  a  plague :  yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them  ;  all  was  gentle  death. 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  !  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect — to  be  wish'd  for  !  save  that  here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  soood 
Like  harshness, — ^that  the  old  gray-beaded  sire. 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last, — survived 
When  the  meek  partner  of  his  age,  his  son. 
His  daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized  giA, 
His  little  smiling  grandchild,  were  no  more. 

**  <  All  gone,  all  vanisb'd !  he  deprived  and  bait. 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  ? 
What  will  become  of  him  ?'  we  said,  and  mused 
In  sad  conjectures — <  Shall  we  meet  him  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  ? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,-  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  ?'(for  he  had  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.) 
*  What  titles  will  he  keep  ?  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward  looking  mind 
E'en  to  the  last !'    Such  was  he,  unsubdued. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious :  yet  a  little  while. 
And  this  survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunn'd  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen. 
Was  ovei^come  by  unexpected  sleep. 
In  one  blest  moment    Like  a  shadow  throwii 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth :  and  so. 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 
That  family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
Were  gather'd  to  each  other.** 

Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words  $ 
Until  the  wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 
Lest  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 
That  might  have  touch 'd  the  sick  heart  of  his  frieod 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke :  **  Behold  a  thoughtless  man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil 
Transplanted  ere  too  late.    The  hermit,  lodged 
In  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads. 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer. 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time ; 
Smooth  task,  with  his  compared,  whose  mind  could 

string. 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
A  keen  domestic  anguish, — and  beguile 
Of  solitude,  unchosen,  unprofess'd ; 
Till  gentlest  death  released  him.     Far  from  ns 
Be  the  desire — too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  Is  but  the  blind  result 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament. 
And  what  to  higher  powers  is  justly  due. 
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But  you,  tir,  know  that  in  a  oeighbouriog  vale 

A  priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 

Fall  to  the  ground :  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 

Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 

Of  reason,  honourably  effaced  by  debts 

Which  her  poor  treasure  house  is  content  to  owe. 

And  conquest  over  her  dominion  gaioM, 

To  which  her  frowardness  must  needs  submit 

In  this  one  man  is  showo  a  temperance — proof 

Against  all  Uials ;  industry  severe 

And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day  ; 

Stem  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 

That  might  be  deemM  forbidding,  did  not  there 

All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice ; 

Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought. 

And  resolution  competent  to  take 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 

All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend, 

And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 

Preaching,  administering,  in  every  work 

Of  his  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 

Of  worldly  intercourse  *twixt  man  and  man. 

And  in  his  humble  dwelling,  be  appears 

A  labourer,  with  moral  virtue  girt. 

With  spiritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crown U" 

**  Doubt  can  be  none,'*  the  pastor  said,  **  for  whom 
This  portraiture  is  sketchM.    The  great,  the  good, 
The  well  beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise, 
These  titles  emperors  and  chiefs  have  borne. 
Honour  assumed  or  given :  and  him,  the  Wonderful, 
Our  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart. 
Deservedly  have  styled.    From  his  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapelry,  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild. 
Which  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, — 
And,  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit  i 
Hither,  ere  long,  that  lowly,  great,  good  man 
Will  be  eonvey'd.    An  unelaborate  stone 
May  cover  him ;  and  by  its  help,  perchance, 
A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced. 
With  images  attendant  on  the  sound : 
Then,  shall  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  close 
In  utter  night ;  and  of  his  course  remain 
No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves. 
Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 
But  that  the  heaven-born  poet  must  stand  forth. 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell, 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 
Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless  lov^- 
And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear — 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 
Must  tune  his  pipe,  insiduously  to  nurse 
The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast. 
And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  ? 
Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
The  hallowM  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
The  good  man's  deeds  and  purposes ;  retrace 
His  struggles,  his  discomfiture  deplore, 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ? 
That  virtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapoky  clouds 
Through  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain, 
And  like  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart. 
By  charm  of  measured  woids  may  spread  o'er  field, 


Hamlet,  and  town  ;  and  piety  survive 
Upon  tlie  lips  of  men  in  hall  or  bower ; 
Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight. 
And  grave  encouragement,  by  song  inspired. 
Vain  thought !  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine  ? 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven  : 
And,  without  sorrow,  will  this  ground  receive 
That  venerable  clay.    Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  it  holds  confines  us  to  degrees 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach, 
And  milder  worth :  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid. 
For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve, 
Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward  ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies. 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul  j 
And  this  deep  mountain  valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons :  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Murmur'd  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture ;  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours  ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  sway'd  i 
And  the  ripe  corn  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers.     For  himself^ 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was, 
He  wrought  not;  neither  field  nor  flock  he  own'd: 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind  i 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 
Though  bom  a  younger  brother,  need  was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him ;  but  he  remain'd  well  pleased, 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family. 
The  fellow  labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  bad  fall'ji. 
Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weight 
That  press'd  upon  his  brother's  house,  for  books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire,^ 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familiar  voice, 
E'en  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours ;  refrcsh'd  his  thoughts  $ 
Beyond  its  natural  ekvation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit :  and  bestow'd 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  dignity 
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Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter  night, 

The  stormy  day,  had  each  its  own  resource ; 

Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale. 

Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  writ 

Announcing  immortality  and  joy 

To  the  assembled  spirits  of  the  just. 

From  imperfection  and  decay  secure. 

Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  field, 

To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way,    . 

No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  complaint : 

And  they  who  were  about  him  did  nol  fail 

In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy ;  they  prized 

His  gentle  manners ;  and  his  peaceful  smiles. 

The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance. 

Were  n^et  with  answering  sympathy  and  love. 

**  At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five  were  told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  natu];e ;  and  a  few  short  steps 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 
(Yoo  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  virtuoiis  and  thoughtful  grief; 
Heart  sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind, 
The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 
And  yon  tall  pine  tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  man's  living  ear. 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandering  breeze, 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaceful  grave. 

"  Soul-cheering  light,  most  bountiful  of  things ! 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter ! 
Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth  and 

heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate. 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complained  $ 
Ask  of  the  channell'd  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one  who  cannot  see,  advancing 
Toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink ! 
But,  timely  warn'd,  he  would  have  stay'd  his  steps. 
Protected,  say  enlighten'd,  by  his  ear. 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endangcr'd  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath.    No  floweret  blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough  hills. 
Or  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birthplace ;  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.    The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enrich 'd  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind; 
The  ocean  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom ;  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
Methinks  I  see  him ;  how  his  eyeballs  roU'd 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  pair'd. 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit ;  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought. 
Fancy,  and  imderstanding ;  while  the  voice 
DiscoursejJ  of  natural  or  moral  truth 


With  eloquence,  and  such  authentic  power. 
That,  in  his  presence,  humbler  knowledge  stood 
Abash'd,  and  tender  pity  overawed." 

**  A  noble,  and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A  marvellous  spectacle,"  the  wanderer  said, 
**  Beings  like  these  present !    But  proof  abounds 
Upon  the  earth  that  faculties  which  teem 
Extinguish'd,  do  not,  therrforey  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted,  not  alone 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  may  win. 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  charity ;  nOr  last  nor  least  for  this. 
That  to  th'  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth ; 
How,  likewise,  under  sufferance^  divine. 
Darkness  is  banish 'd  from  the  realms  of  death. 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit  quell'd. 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see, 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times. 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  wenot  that  from  the  blind  have  flow'd 
The  highest,  holiest  raptures  of  the  Ijrre ; 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  P" 

Among  the  humbler  worthies,  at  our  feet 
Living  insensible  to  human  praise. 
Love,  or  regret,  whose  lineaments  would  next 
Have  been  portray'd,  I  guess  not ;  but  it  chanced 
That,  near  the  quiet  churchyard  where  we  sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  rugged  slope. 
Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  their  array 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 

"Here,"  said  the  pasiur,  "do  we  muse,  and 
mourn 
The  waste  of  death :  and  lo !  the  giant  oak 
Stretch'd  on  his  bier,  that  massy  timber  wain ; 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  man  who  guides  the  team." 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class : 
Gray  locks  profusely  round  his  temples  hung 
In  clustering  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin ;  the  fresh  air  lodged 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  cloud ; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  pass'd,  the  solitary  spake : 
''  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  nature's  impress— gayety  and  health. 
Freedom  and  hope ;  but  keen  withal,  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note ;  and  hark !  his  tones  of  voke 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  look.n." 

The  pastor  answered :  **  You  have  read  him  well. 
Year  after  year  is  added  to  his  store 
With  silent  increase  ;  summers,  winters— past. 
Past  or  to  come ;  yea,  boldly  might  I  say. 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounds. 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix 
The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose ; 
Possess'd  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domain. 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord ! 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endow'd 
With  foresight ;  hears,  too,  every  Sabbath^y, 
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The  Christian  promise  with  attentive  ear  $ 

Nor  will,  I  trust,  the  Majesty  of  heaven 

Reject  the  incense  offered  up  by  him. 

Though  of  the  kind  which  blasts  and  birds  present 

In  gTOTe  or  pasture — cheerfulness  of  soul. 

From  trepidation  and  repining  free. 

How  many  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  down 

Upon  their  knees,  and  daily  homage  pay 

Less  worthy,  less  religious  even,  than  his ! 

"  This  qualified  respect,  the  old  man's  due, 
Is  paid  without  reluctance ;  but  in  truth'* 
(Said  the  good  vicar  with  a  fond  half-smile) 
**  I  feel  at  times  a  motion  of  despite 
Towards  one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill, 
As  you  have  seen,  bear  juch  conspicuous  part 
In  works  of  havoc ;  taking  from  these  vales. 
One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 
Full  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
Tall  ash  tree,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours  nursed. 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendant  rocks  { 
Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  veil  of  glory  for  th'  ascending  moon ; 
And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damp'd. 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety.    Many  a  ship 
Launch'd  into  Morecamb  Bay,  to  him  hath  owed 
Her  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bears 
The  loftiest  of  her  pendants.    He,  from  park 
Or  forest,  fetch'd  the  enormous  axletree 
That  whirls  (how  slow  itself!)  ten  thousand  spindles: 
And  the  vast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine. 
Content  with  meaner  prowess,  must  have  lack'd 
The  trunk  and  body  of  its  marvellous  strength. 
If  his  undaunted  enterprise  had  fail'd 
Among  the  mountain  coves. 

Yon  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast 
But  towering  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Its  humble  destination  were  forgot ; 
That  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
The  lleece-encumber'd  flock ;  the  joyful  elm, 
Around  whose  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in  May ; 
And  the  lord'b  oak',^would  plead  their  several 

rights 
In  Tain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate : 
His  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  alL 
But,  green  in  age  and  lusty  as  he  is, 
And  promising  to  keep  his  hold  on  earth 
Less,  as  might  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forest's  more  enduring  growth, 
His  own  appointed  hour  will  come  at  last; 
And,  like  the  haughty  spoilers  of  the  world. 
This  keen  destroyer  in  his  turn  roust  fall. 

**  Now  from  the  living  pass  we  once  again ; 
From  age,"  the  priest  continued,  "turn  your 

thoughts; 
From  age,  that  often  unlamented  drops. 
And  mark  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long ! 
Seven  lusty  sons  sate  daily  round  the  board 
Of  Gold-rill  side ;  and,  when  the  hope  had  ceased 
Of  other  progeny,  a  daughter  then 
Was  given,  the  crowning  bounty  of  the  whole ; 
And  so  acknowledged  with  a  tremulous  joy 
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Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  heavenly  calm 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken,  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  beard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bora. 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest, 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weather'd  by  them  both. 

**  The  fathei^him  at  this  unlook'd-fbr  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.    From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open  door, 
Day  after  day  the  gladness  it  diffused 
To  all  that  come,  and  almost  all  that  pass  | 
Invited,  summon *d,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-bora  girl. 
From  cups  replenish'd  by  his  joyous  hand. 
Those  seven  fair  brothers  variously  were  moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  years 
But  most  of  all  and  with  most  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  feh  himself  enrich'd ; 
A  happiness  that  ebb'd  not,  but  remain'd 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  the  soul ! 
From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noise. 
To  spend  the  Sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  every  day  he  duteously  repair'd 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe ; 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife ; 
Heart-stirring  music  !  hourly  heard  that  name  | 
Full  blest  he  was,  <  Another  Margaret  Green,* 
Oft  did  be  say,  <  was  come  to  Gold-rill  side.* 
Oh !  pang  unthought  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  unlook'd  for ;  oh !  dire  stroke 
Of  desolating  anguish  for  them  all ! 
Just  as  the  child  could  totter  on  the  floor, 
And,  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  upstay'd. 
Range  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she  perchance 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  spring. 
Ground-flower,  or  glossy  insect  from  its  cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine— at  that  hopeful  season 
The  winds  of  Mareh,  smiting  insidiously, 
Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obstruction ;  whence,  all  unforewarn'd. 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul^  delight 
But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets. 
And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  distress 
Due  resignation.    Therefore,  though  some  tears 
F.  il  not  to  spring  from  either  parent's  eye 
Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own. 
Yet  this  departed  little  one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  call'd  a  peaceful  grave. 

**  On  a  bright  day,  the  brightest  of  the  year. 
These  mountains  echo'd  with  an  unknown  sound, 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  mould. 
Ye  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth .' 
Spare,  buraing  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods. 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness ! 
Nor  so  the  valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  youth,  by  young  and  old  alike  beloved. 
To  me  u  precious  as  my  own !    Green  herbs 
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May  creep  (I  with  that  they  wouW  softly  creep) 
Over  thy  last  abode,  and  we  may  pass 
Reminded  less  imperiously  of  thee ; 
The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more ; 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leave  oar  hearts, 
Thy  image  disappear ! 

-  The  mountain  ash 
No  eye  can  oTerlook,  when  *mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head, 
Deck'd  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms ;  and  ye  may  have  mark'd. 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn. 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn ;  the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brighten 'd  round  her.    In  his  native  vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  youth  appear  i 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow. 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  lavishly  array'd  him.     As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods, 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veil'd  in  human  form ; 
Yet,  like  the  sweet-breath'd  violet  of  the  shade, 
Discover'd  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  mortals,  (if  such  fables  without  blame 
May  find  chance  mention  on  this  sacred  ground,) 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise. 
And  through  th'  impediment  of  rural  cares, 
In  him  reveal'd  a  scholar's  genius  shone ; 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk'd 
Our  unpretending  valley.    How  the  coit 
Whizz'd  from  the  stripling's  arm !    If  touch'd  by 

him, 
Th'  inglorious  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight,  or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve, 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field ! 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  learn  *d 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 
Was  loath  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved ; 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.    The  sailing  glead. 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe. 
The  sportive  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves, 
And  cautious  water-fowl  from  distant  climes, 
Fix'd  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  mere. 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 

*<From  Gallia's  coast  a  tyrant  hurl'd  his  threats ; 
Our  country  mark'd  the  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile  forces ;  and  she  call'd,  with  voice 
That  fill'd  her  plains,  that  reach 'd  her  utmost  shores. 
And  in  remotest  vales  was  heard, — To  arms ! 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  here  you  might  have  seen 
The  shepherd's  gray  to  martial  scarlet  changed, 
That  flash'd  uncouthly  through  the  woods  and  fields. 
Ten  hardy  striplings,  all  in  bright  attire, 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons,  weekly  march'd 
From  tliis  lone  valley,  to  a  central  spot. 
Where,  in  assemblage  with  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  the  surrounding  district,  they  might  learn 
The  rudiments  of  war ;  ten — hardy,  strong. 
And  valiant }  but  young  Oswald,  like  a  chief. 


And  yet  a  modest  comrade,  led  tbem  forth 
From  their  shy  solitude,  to  free  the  world 
With  a  gay  confidence  and  leemly  pride; 
Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  bappy  fstt. 
Like  youths  released  from  labour,  and  yet  botiA 
To  most  laborious  service,  though  to  thcai 
A  festival  of  unencumber'd  ease ; 
The  inner  spirit  keeping  holjrday. 
Like  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  sunthiae  left 

**  Oft  have  I  mark'd  him  at  some  kisve  bov, 
Stretch 'd  on  the  grass  or  seated  in  the  ilade 
Among  his  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 
Before  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspread. 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  diseoasc, 
Now  pointing  this  way  and  now  that.  <  Here  iowi^' 
Thus  would  he  say,  <  the  Rhine,  that  famous  stran.' 
Eastward,  the  Danube  toward  this  inland  tea, 
A  mightier  river,  winds  from  realm  to  realm. 
And,  like  a  serpent,  shows  his  glittering  back 
Bespotted  with  innumerable  isles ; 
Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Tnrk ;  obsenrt 
His  capital  city  !'    Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  his  hopes  and  fears 
His  finger  moved,  distinguishing  the  q>ots 
Where  wide-spread  conflict  then  noost  fiercely  lagsd; 
Nor  left  uostigmatized  those  fatal  fields 
On  which  the  sons  of  mighty  Germany 
Were  taught  a  base  submission.    *  Here  behold 
A  nobler  race,  the  Switzers,  and  their  land ; 
Vales  deeper  far  than  these  of  ours,  huge  woods 
And  mountains  white  with  everlasting  snow !' 
And,  surely,  he,  that  spake  with  kindling  brow. 
Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  as  the  best 
Of  that  young  peasantry,  who,  in  ow  days. 
Have  fought  and  perish'd  for  Helvetiali  riglits,— 
Ah,  not  in  vain  !— or  those  who,  in  old  time. 
For  work  of  happier  issue  to  the  side 
Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand  huts, 
When  he  had  risen  alone !    No  braTer  youth 
Descended  from  Judean  heights,  to  march 
With  righteous  Joshua;  or  appearM  in  anas 
When  grove  was  fell'd,  and  altar  was  cast  down. 
And  Gideon  blew  the  trumpet,  soul-inlamed, 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry." 

This  spoken,  from  his  seat  the  pastor  rose. 
And  moved  towards  the  grave.    Instinetive]y 
His  steps  we  follow 'd  ;  and  my  yoice  ezdaim'd, 
«  Power  to  th*  oppressors  of  the  world  is  givMi 
A  might  of  which  they  dream  not.   O !  the  ctat. 
To  be  th'  awakener  of  divinest  thoughts. 
Father  and  Founder  of  exalted  deeds. 
And  to  whole  nations  bound  in  servile  stnili 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic !  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks; 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hat* 
With  pity  mix'd,  astonishment  with  t 

When  these  involuntary  words  had  < 
The  pastor  said, "  So  Providence  is  served; 
The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illumination  into  deep,  dark  holds. 
Which  the  mild  sunbeam  hath  not  power  to  piBCft 
Why  do  ye  q^ake,  intimidated  thrones  ? 
For,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 
Which  to  outrageous  wrong  the  sufferer  wm, 
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Tender  emotioDS  spreading  from  the  heart 

To  bis  worn  cheek  $  or  with  uneasj  shame 

For  those  cold  humours  of  habitual  spleen, 

That  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 

Solace  and  self-excuse,  had  sometimes  urged 

To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue. 

Right  toward  the  sacred  edij&ce  his  steps 

Had  been  directed ;  and  we  saw  him  now 

Intent  upon  a  monumental  stone. 

Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wall, 

Or  rather  seem'd  to  have  grown  into  the  side 

Of  the  rude  pile ;  as  ofttimes  trunks  of  trees, 

Where  nature  works  in  wild  and  craggy  spots. 

Are  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock. 

To  endure  for  aye.    The  vicar,  taking  note 

Of  his  employment,  with  a  courteous  smile    - 

Exclaimed,  «  The  sagest  antiquarian's  eye 

That  task  would  foil ;"  then,  letting  fall  his  voice 

While  he  advanced,  thus  spake :  **  Tradition  telli 

That,  in  Eliza's  golden  dajrs,  a  knight 

Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired. 

And  fix'd  his  home  in  this  sequester'd  vale. 

'TIS  left  untold  if  here  he  first  drew  breath. 

Or  as  a  stranger  reach'd  this  deep  recess. 

Unknowing  and  unknown.    A  pleasing  thought 

I  sometimes  entertain,  that,  haply  bound 

To  Scotland's  court  in  service  oi  his  queen. 

Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  chief 

Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  he  might  have  seen. 

With  transient  observation ;  and  thence  caught 

An  image  fair,  whkh  brightening  in  his  soul 

When  joy  of  war  and  pride  of  chivalry 

Languish'd  beneath  accumulated  years. 

Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  world,  resolved 

To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 

To  which  his  peaceful  fancy  oft  had  tnrn'd. 

Vague  thoughts  are  these ;  but,  if  belief  may  rest 

Upon  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 

From  sire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 

The  knight  arrived,  with  pomp  of  spear  and  shield. 

And  borne  upon  a  charger  cover'd  o'tr 

With  gilded  housings.    And  the  lofty  steed, 

His  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend. 

Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 

In  fertile  pastures,  was  beheld  with  eyes 

Of  admiration,  and  delightful  awe. 

By  those  untravell'd  dalesmen.    With  less  pride. 

Yet  free  from  touch  of  envious  discontent. 

They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise, 

Like  a  bright  star  amid  the  lowly  band 

Of  their  rude  homesteads.   Here  the  warrior  dwelt  { 

And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  his  own. 

Or  kindred,  gather'd  ro«nd  kim.    As  a  tree 

That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house  is  gone$ 

And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 

For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  things. 

The  spear  and  shield  are  vanidiM,  which  the  knl^t 

Hung  in  his  rustic  hall.    One  ivied  areh 

Mjrself  have  seen,  a  gateway,  tot  lemaint 

Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 

Raised  by  his  hands.    And  now  no  trace  is  left 

Of  the  mild-hearted  champion,  save  this  stone. 

Faithless  memorial !  and  his  family  name 

Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottages,  that  sprang 

From  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately  lodger 

These,  and  the  name  and  title  at  full  length— 


Europe,  through  all  her  habitable  seats. 

Is  thirsting  for  their  overthrow,  who  still 

Exist,  as  pagan  temples  stood  of  old,   - 

By  very  horror  of  their  impious  rites 

Preserved ;  are  sufier'd  to  extend  their  pride. 

Like  cedars  on  the  top  of  Lebanon 

Darkening  the  sun.    But  less  impatient  thoughts. 

And  love  *  all  hoping  and  expecting  all,' 

This  hallow'd  grave  demands,  where  rests  in  peace 

A  humble  champion  of  the  better  cause ; 

A  peasant  youth,  so  call  him,  for  he  ask'd 

IVo  higher  name ;  in  whom  our  country  show'd. 

As  in  a  favourite  son,  most  beautifuL 

In  spite  of  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease. 

Spread  with  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy  arts, 

England,  the  ancient  and  the  free,  appear'd 

In  him  to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes. 

Unconquerably  virtuous  and  secure. 

Ko  more  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust: 

Short  was  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains. 

•«  One  summer's  day — a  day  of  annual  pomp 
And  solemn  chase — ^from  mom  to  sultry  noon 
His  itepe  had  foltow'd,  fleetest  of  the  fleet. 
The  red  deer,  driven  along  its  native  heights 
With  cry  of  hound  and  horn ;  and,  from  that  toil 
Retum'd  with  sinews  weaken'd  and  relax'd. 
This  generous  youth,  too  negligent  of  self. 
Plunged — "mid  a  gay  and  busy  throng  convened 
To  wash  the  fleeces  of  his  father's  flock— 
Into  the  chilling  flood. 

**  Convulsions  dire 
Seized  him  that  sel£nme  night  {  and  through  the 

space 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrench'd, 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 
To  him,  thus  snatch'd  away,  his  comrades  paid 
A  soldier's  honours.    At  his  funeral  hour 
Bright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue ; 
A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills ; 
And  if  by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there. 
From  some  commanding  eminence  had  look'd 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 
A  glittering  spectacle ;  but  every  face 
Was  pallid ;  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 
With  tears,  that  wept  not  then ;  nor  were  the  few 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 
In  this  sad  service,  less  disturb'd  than  we. 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  announced 
Through  the  still  air  the  closing  of  the  grave ; 
And  distant  mountains  echo'd  with  a  sound 
Of  lamentation  never  heard  before  !" 

The  pastor  ceased.    My  venerable  friend 
Victoriously  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye ; 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Ennpt,  as  if  hif  inward  sense  perceived 
The  prolongation  of  some  still  response, 
Sent  by  the  ancient  soul  of  this  wide  land. 
The  spirit  of  its  mountains  and  its  seas. 
Its  cities,  temples,  fields,  its  awful  power. 
Its  rights  and  virtues — ^by  that  Deity 
Descending,  and  supporting  his  pure  heart 
With  patriotic  confidence  and  joy. 
And,  at  the  last  of  those  memorial  words. 
The  pining  solitary  turo'd  aside. 
Whether  throu^  manly  instinct  to  conceal 
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8is  Alfbcd  Ibthiko,  with  appropriate  words 
Accompanied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 
Of  three  clear-sounding  and  harmonious  bells 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gift" 

**  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies," 
The  gray-hair*d  wanderer  pensively  exclaim'd, 
**  All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.  From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings,* 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed ! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 
Departs ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind. 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit. 
Did  most  resemble  him.    Degrees  and  ranks. 
Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burden  of  the  old. 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirmM 
And  reconfirm'd — are  scoflPd  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  desolation,  aim'd :  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow  $ 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire ;  and  nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green. 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  inwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.    The  vast 

frame 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  her  members  with  decay 
Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 
And  functions  dying  and  produced  at  need; 
And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists : 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main. 
Yet,  0 !  how  disproportion*d  to  the  hopes 
And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds ! 
The  courteous  knight  whose  bones  are  here  interr'd, 
Lived  in  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  { 
Whence  alteration,  in  the  forms  of  things, 
Varlbus  and  vast    A  memorable  age ! 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot — 
To  linger  hnid  the  last  of  those  bright  clouds, 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sailM 
In  long  procession,  calm  and  beautifuL 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order  fade. 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline, 
(While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield. 
Her  temper  changed,  and  bow'd  to  other  laws,) 
Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  mom  of  life. 
That  violent  commotion  which  o'erthrew. 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequestered  glen, 
Altar,  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof. 
And  old  religious  house — pile  after  pile ; 
And  shook  the  tenants  out  into  the  fields, 

•  The  « transit  gloria  mondi"  is  finely  ezpresMd  In 
the  introduction  to  the  tbundation  chaiten  of  some  of  the 
ancient  abbejs.  Some  expressions  here  used  ore  taken 
from  that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's  Fumess,  the  transla- 
tion  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

**  Considering  every  day  the  uncertainty  of  life,  that  the 
roses  and  floweis  of  kings,  emperors,  and  dalcee,  and  the 
crowns  and  palms  of  all  the  great  wither  and  decay ;  and 
thai  all  things,  with  an  uninterrupted  course,  tend  to  dis- 
solution and  death :  1  therefoie,"  Ac 


Like  wild  beasts  without  home !    Their  hour  was 

come; 
But  why  no  softening  thought  of  gratitude. 
No  just  remembrance,  scruple,  or  wise  doubt  ? 
Benevolence  is  mild ;  nor  borrows  help. 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous  force, 
Fitliest  allied  to  anger  and  revenge. 
But  human  kind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutability,  and  airy  hopes, 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  that  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.    Festive  songs 
Break  from  the  madden'd  nations  at  the  sight 
Of  sudden  overthrow;  and  cold  neglect 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay. 
Even,"  said  the  wanderer,  **as  that  courtooM 

knight. 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lance  the  law  of  gentleness, 
(If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak. 
Trusting  that  not  incongruously  I  blend 
Low  tilings  with  lofty,)  I  too  shall  be  doomM 
To  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embraced 
With  no  unworthy  prospect    But  enough ; 
Thoughts  crowd  upon  me,  and  'twere  seemlier  now 
To  stop,  and  yield  our  gracious  teacher  thriks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voice 
Hath  here  delivered ;  words  of  heartfelt  truth. 
Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes ; 
To  hope  and  love ;  to  confident  repose 
In  God ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  man." 


BOOK  VHL 
THE  PARSONAOE. 


Pastor's  apprehensions  that  he  might  have  detained  his 
auditors  too  long.  Invitation  to  his  hoose.  Solitary 
disinclined  to  comply,  rallies  the  wanderer ;  and  some, 
what  playfully  draws  a  comparison  between  his  kiw^ 
rant  profession  and  that  of  the  knight-errant;  w^ich 
leads  to  wanderer's  giving  an  account  of  changve  in  the 
country  from  the  manu&cturing  spirit.  Favounfcl* 
effects.  The  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  chiefly  u  ic 
has  affected  the  humbler  classes.  Wanderer  aswtts 
the  hollowneas  of  all  national  grandeur  if  unsuppoffHl 
by  moral  worth;  gives  inftances.  Physical  scieeca 
unable  to  support  itself  Lamenuittons  over  an  excm 
of  manufacturing  industry  among  the  humbler  clasm 
of  society.  Piaure  of  a  child  employed  in  a  cMoa- 
mill.  Ignorance  and  degradation  of  children  amaoc 
the  agricultural  population  reviewed.  CkinverMtitKi 
broken  off  by  a  renewed  inviution  ftora  the  paflor. 
Path  leading  to  his  house.  Its  appearance  deecnVd 
His  daughter.  His  wife.  His  son  (a  boy)  enters  witk 
his  companion.  Their  happy  appearance.  The  waa> 
derer,  bow  affbcled  by  the  sight  of  them. 

The  pensive  skeptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
To  those  acknowledgments  subscribed  his  own. 
With  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  priest 
Fail'd  not  to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and  said, 
**  If  ye,  by  whom  invited  I  commenced 
These  narratives  of  calm  and  humble  life. 
Be  satisfied,  'lis  well ;  the  end  is  gain'd ; 
And  in  return  for  sympathy  bestowM 
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And  patient  lotening,  thanks  accept  from  me. 
Life,  death,  eternity  !  momentous  themes 
Are  thcjr,  and  might  demand  a  seraph's  tongue, 
Were  tbej  not  equal  to  their  own  support ; 
And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine 
Could  do  them  wrong.    The  uniTersal  forms 
Of  human  nature,  in  a  spot  like  this, 
Present  themselves  at  once  to  all  men's  view ; 
Ye  wish'd  for  act  and  circumstance,  that  make 
The  individual  known  and  understood : 
And  such  as  my  best  judgment  could  select 
From  what  the  place  afforded  have  been  given  ; 
Though  apprehensions  cross 'd  me  that  my  zeal 
To  his  might  well  be  liken'd,  who  unlocks 
A  cabinet  with  gems  or  pictures  stored, 
And  draws  them  forth — soliciting  regard 
To  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last. 
Till  the  spectator  who  a  while  was  pleased 
More  than  the  ezhibiter  himself,  becomes 
Weaiy  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
But  let  us  hence  !  my  dwelling  is  in  sight. 
And  there— »» 

At  this  the  solitary  shrunk 
With  backward  will :  but,  wanting  not  address 
That  inward  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
To  bis  compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake ; 
**  The  peaceable  remains  of  this  good  knight 
Would  be  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn, 
If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he  lies 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  tiroes. 
Deploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Foreseen,  had  dared  to  couple,  e'en  in  thought. 
The  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
•With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and  where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 
Tet,  by  the  good  knight'i)  leave,  the  two  estates 
Are  traced  with  some  resemblance.  ,  Elrrant  those, 
Exiles  and  wanderers — and  the  like  are  these  ; 
Who  with  their  burden,  traverse  hill  and  dale, 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants. 
What  though  no  higher  recompense  they  seek 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  such  may  claim  respect. 
Among  th'  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  be,  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe, 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  feel ; 
Instructs  and  prompts  her  to  supply  defects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  self. 
For  grateful  converse ;  and  to  these  poor  men 
(As  I  have  heard  you  boast  with  honest  pride) 
Nature  is  bountiful,  where'er  they  go ; 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Versed  in  the  characters  of  men :  and  bound. 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manneis  and  smooth  speech ; 
Snch  have  been,  and  still  are  in  their  degree, 
Examples  efficacious  to  refine 
Rode  intercourse ;  apt  agents  to  expel, 
By  importation  of  unlook'd-for  arts. 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice ; 
Raising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and  exalt 


Affections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast. 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy ;  and  to  feed 
The  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
By  these  itinerants,  as  experienced  men, 
Counsel  is  given ;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language ;  in  remotest  wilds. 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  bring ; 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more  P" 
•*  Happy,"  rejoined  the  wanderer,  **  they  who 
gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue  ! 
But,  if  to  these  wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  interest,  tis  gone ; 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least. 
Is  past  for  ever.    An  inventive  age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yet 
To  most  strange  issues.    I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  land, 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  night  or  day. 
Industrious  to  destroy  !    With  fruitless  pains 
Might  one  like  me  now  visit  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  hb  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lone  pedestrian  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wish'd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came. 
Among  the  tenantry  of  Thorpe  and  Ville ; 
Or  straggling  burgh,  of  ancient  charter  proud. 
And  dignified  by  battlements  and  towers 
Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  nigged  stream. 
The  footpath  faintly  mark'd,  the  horse-track  wild 
And  formidable  length' of  plashy  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished, — swallow 'd  up  by  stately  roads 
Easy  and  t>old,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  earth  has  lent 
Her  waters,  air  her  breezes  ;•  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  Interchange, 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale. 
Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  lofty  side. 
Meanwhile,  at  social  industry's  conmiand. 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase  !  From  the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compact. 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues — and  there, 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before. 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  mass'd 
Like   trees    in  forest, — spread  through   spacious 

tracts 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased. 


*  Id  trpaiins  this  subjeclt  it  was  impossible  not  to  re- 
collect, with  Kratltude,  the  pleasing  picture,  which,  in  his 
poem  of  the  Fleece,  the  excellent  and  amiable  Dyer  has 
given  of  the  influences  of  manufafciuring  industry  upon 
the  face  of  this  island.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  machi- 
nery was  first  beginning  to  be  introduced,  and  his  bene- 
volent heart  prompted  him  to  au«ur  from  it  nothing  but 
good.  Truth  has  compelled  me  to  dwell  upon  the  bane- 
ful efl!i»cts  arising  out  of  an  ill-rc<;ulatod  and  excessive 
application  of  powers  so  admirable  ia  ihemsel  ves. 
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Or  disappearing ;  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  dircctiet s  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-born  arts  ! 
Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled,— hence  the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  produce.  Hence  that  sum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports, 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays ; 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
Which,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide, 
Perpetual,  multitudinous  *    Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power,  a  voice 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  approach 
With  hostile  purposes,  the  blessed  isle. 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
Impregnable  of  liberty  and  peace. 

«« And  yet,  0  happy  pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  watch*d,  and,  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved  from 

taint! 
With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look ;  and  there  behold 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
Th'  indignant  power  to  justify  herself; 
Yea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights. 
For  England's  bane.     When  soothing  darkness 

spreads 
O'er  hill  and  vale,"  the  wanderer  thus  expressed 
His  recollections,  "  and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their  homes. 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter — ^but  undisturbing,  undisturb'd ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all  beholding  man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord  s 
Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
Th'  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  never-resting  labour's  eyes. 
Breaks  from  a  many-window'd  fabric  huge  $ 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard. 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror's  stem  behest — 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil  ! 
Disgorged  are  now  the  ministers  of  day  t 
And,  as  they  issue  from  th'  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door. 
And  in  the  courts — and  where  the  rumbling  stream, 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.    Men,  maidens,  youths. 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls. 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  offer'd  up 
To  gain— the  master  idol  of  the  realm- 
Perpetual  sacrifice.    E'en  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church. 
Their  vigils  kept :  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  dim  altar  burn'd  continually. 
In  token  that  the  house  was  evermore 
Watching  to  God.    Religious  men  were  tiiej  i 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutor'd  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitory  world,  allow  I 


That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  ytsr, 
When  in  their  land  th'  Ahnighty*s  Mrvice  ceased 

«  Triumph  who  will  in  these  pn^aner  rites 
Which  we,  a  generation  self-eztoU'd, 
As  zealously  perform  !  I  cannot  share 
His  proud  complacency  ;  yet  I  exult. 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements ;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — ^to  brute  matter,    I  rejoice. 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers. 
That  by  the  thinking  mind  hare  been  compdl'd 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
When  Btrengthen'd,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  the  migla 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gain*d. 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country  "s  need ; 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests, 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 
Upon  the  mora]  law.    Egyptian  Thebes, 
Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves. 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  fell ; 
And  the  arts  died  by  ifhkh  they  had  been  nused. 
Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanish'd  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself. 
Is  the  philosophy,  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments ;  how  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventions,  if  unpioppM 
By  virtue.    He  with  sighs  of  pensive  grie^ 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  thein 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetfulness !" 

When  from  the  waoderert  lips  these  words  bad 

^       fiOl'n, 
I  said,  **  And,  did  in  truth  these  vaunted  arts 
Possess  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
Regret  and  painful  sadness,  who  revere, 
And  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  price. 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheer'd  a  low  estate  ? 
0 !  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace. 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech. 
And  pure  good-will,  and  hospitable  cheer; 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country  life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detaia'd 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  ? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  Sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest  ?  and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attach'd 
To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  roll'd  round  ?" 

**  Fled !"   was  the  wanderer's    passaonate  re- 
sponse, 
**  Fled  utterly !  or  only  to  be  traced 
In  a  few  fortunate  retreats  like  this; 
Which  1  behold  with  trembling,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change,  a  year— a  m<mth— 
May  bring ;  that  brook  converting  as  it  runs 
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Into  aa  instnmieDt  of  deadl j  bane 

For  tiiooe,  who,  yet  untompted  to  fbmklB 

The  simple  oceapationt  of  their  siies. 

Drink  tiie  pare  water  of  its  innocent  ttream 

With  lip  almost  as  pore.    Domestic  bliss, 

(Or  call  it  comfort,  bj  a  humbler  name,) 

How  art  thou  blighted  for  the  poor  man's  heart  t 

Lo !  in  such  neighbourhood,  from  mom  to  eve, 

The  habitations  emptj  !  or  perchance 

The  mother  left  alone,  no  helping  hand 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peeTish  babe ; 

No  daughters  roond  her  bosj  at  the  wheel. 

Of  in  despatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 

Of  household  occupation ;  no  nice  arts 

Of  needle-work ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire. 

Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  with  pride  i 

Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind  { 

Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command ; 

The  father,  if  perchance  he  still  retain 

His  old  emplojrments,  goes  to  field  or  wood. 

No  longer  M  or  followed  by  the  sons ; 

Idlers  perchance  they  were,  but  in  hU  sight ; 

Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth  | 

Till  their  short  holyday  of  childhood  ceased. 

Ne'er  to  return !  That  birthright  now  is  lost. 

Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  state 

Thrives  by  the  forfeiture, — unfeeling  thought. 

And  &lse  as  monstrous !    Can  the  mother  thrive 

By  the  destruction  of  her  innocent  sons  ? 

In  whom  a  premature  necessity 

Blocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumes 

The  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 

The  infant  being  in  itself,  and  makes 

Its  very  spring  a  season  of  decay ! 

The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  sad. 

Whether  a  pining  discontent  survive. 

And  thirst  for  change ;  or  habit  hath  subdued 

The  soul  deprest,  dejected — even  to  love 

Of  her  <uli  tasks,  and  close  captivity. 

0,  banish  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 

A  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains, 

Fix'd  in  bis  soul,  so  eariy  and  so  deep. 

Without  his  own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fix'd ! 

He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  comes  not. 

And  cannot  come.    The  boy,  where'er  he  turns. 

Is  still  a  prisoner ;  when  the  wind  is  up 

Among  the  clouds  and  in  the  ancient  woods ; 

Or  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  east. 

Quiet  and  calm.    Behold  him,  in  the  school 

Of  his  attainments  ?  no ;  but  with  the  air 

Fanning  his  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch. 

His  raiment  whiten'd  o'er  with  cotton  flakes. 

Or  locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes. 

Creeping  his  gait  and  cowering,  his  lip  pale. 

His  respiration  quick  and  audible  $ 

And  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 

From  out  those  languid  eyes  could  break,  or  blush 

Mantle  upon  his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form. 

Is  that  the  countenance,  and  such  the  port. 

Of  no  mean  being  ?    One  who  should  be  clothed 

With  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope  i 

Who,  in  his  very  childhood,  should  appear 

Sublime,  from  present  purity  and  joy  ? 

The  limbs  increase,  but  liberty  of  mind 

Is  gone  for  ever ;  Uiis  organic  frame. 

So  joyful  in  her  motions,  is  become 


Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead  t 
And  e'en  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  pour'd 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 
Performs  her  functions ;  rarely  competent 
T'  impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 
Of  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze. 
The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun. 
Or  lapse  of  liquid  element,  by  hand. 
Or  foot,  or  lip,  in  summer's  warmth,  perceived. 
Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 
On  such  foundatioDs  ?" 

**  Hope  is  none  for  him !" 
The  pale  recluse  indignantly  exchim'd, 
**  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Yet  be  it  ask'd,  in  justice  to  our  age. 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appear'd. 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and  young. 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint ; 
Then,  if  there  were  not  in  our  fir^famed  isle. 
Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
Air  unirapriioned,  and  had  lived  at  large  { 
Yet  walk'd  beneath  the  sun,  in  human  shape. 
As  abject,  as  degraded  ?    At  this  day. 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  offspring,  with  their  own  blanch'd  hair 
Crown'd  like  the  hnage  of  fantastic  fear ; 
Or  wearing,  we  might  say,  in  that  white  growth 
An  ill-adjusted  turban,  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  sunburnt 

brows. 
By  savage  nature's  unassisted  care. 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand ;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots. 
From  earth  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire. 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay,  but  outstretch'd  hand 
And  whining  voice  denote^them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
Such  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heaths  are  found  ) 
And  with  their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons ;  such  are  bom  and  rear'd 
At  the  mine's  mouth,  beneath  impending  rocks, 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  some  natural  cave ; 
And  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts. 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain. 
In  forest  purlieus ;  and  the  like  are  bred. 
All  England  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  of 

ground,     % 
Purloin 'd,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own, 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  them,  'mi^  the  bloom 
And  gayety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.    Upon  the  watch. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand ; 
Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  of  dust. 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper  coin. 
And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 
Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed; 
And  spin — and  pant — and  overhead  again. 
Wild  pursuivants !  until  their  breath  is  lost. 
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Or  bounty  tires,  and  every  face  that  smiled 

Eocourngcment,  hath  ceased  to  look  that  way. 

But,  like  the  vagrants  of  the  gipsy  tribe, 

These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselves. 

Are  profitless  to  others.     'I'um  we  then 

To  Britons  born  and  bred  within  the  pale 

Of  civil  polity,  and  early  trainM 

To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field, 

The  bread  they  eat.    A  sample  should  I  give 

Of  what  this  stock  produces  to  enrich 

The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 

*  Is  this  the  whistling  ploughboy  whose  shrill  notes 

Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air  !* 

Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  suspect 

That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse. 

Are  of  no  finer  fnime :  his  joints  are  stifT; 

Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 

Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear. 

Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 

The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use, 

"Whereon  our  fatheis  sate.     And  mark  his  brow  I 

Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 

Two  eyes,  not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare  ; 

Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange ; 

Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 

A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 

From  infant  conning  of  the  Chris t>cross-row, 

Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line. 

Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last 

What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  hand, 

What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze. 

Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 

Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathM  in  ice  ? 

This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 

Of  modem  ingenuity ;  no  town 

Nor  crowded  city  may  be  tax'd  with  aught 

Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law 

To  which  in  after  years  he  may  be  roused. 

This  boy  the  fields  pro<iuce :  his  spade  and  hoe— 

The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 

In  air  high-towering  with  a  boorish  pomp. 

The  sceptre  of  his  sway ;  his  country's  name. 

Her  equal  rights,  her  churches  and  her  schools — 

What  have  they  done  for  him  ?  And  let  me  ask. 

For  tens  of  thousands  uninform'd  as  he  P 

In  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here  ?" 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild,  good  man, 
To  whom  the  appeal  couched  in  its  closing  words 
Was  pointedly  addrcss'd  :  and  to  the  thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seem'd  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance  ;  but,  rising  from  our  seat. 
The  hospitable  vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  urgently  renew'd. 
We  followed,  taking  as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hedge  of  hollies,  dark  and  tall, 
Whose  flexile  boughs,  descending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  conceal'd  the  stems  and  roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment    When  frosty  winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth,  me- 

thought, 
Is  here,  how  grateful  this  impervious  screen ; 
Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the  foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  walk  ;  a  careful  hand 
Had  mark'd  the  line,  and  strewn  the  surface  o'er 


With  pure  cerulean  gravel  from  the  heights 
Fetch 'd  by  the  neighbouring  brook.  Aerontktfdi 
The  stately  fence  accompanied  our  steps ; 
And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  green 
Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fashion'd  touniti, 
As  by  a  beautiful  yet  solemn  chain, 
The  pastor's  mansion  with  the  house  of  pnyer. 

Like  image  of  solemnity,  conjoin'd 
With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  fair. 
The  mansion's  self  display 'd ;  a  reverend  pile 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep; 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting  the  noontide  sun.     We  paused  t'  sdniie 
The  pillar'd  porch,  elaborately  emboss'd; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  muUioDSoU; 
The  cornice  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dsreUiiS 

rose, 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gaj  flowen 
And  flowering  shrubs,  protected  and  adonM; 
Profusion  bright !  and  every  flower  assuming 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue, 
From  unalfected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.     From  behind  thereof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore. 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  greoi 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasp'd 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbonr  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreast,  where  they  sit  and  nag 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare. 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouch'd  (the  picture  else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relique  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  gothic  niche 
Of  nicest  workmanship :  that  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron  saint, 
Or  of  the  blessed  virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doois. 

But  lo !  where  from  the  rocky  garden  moat 
Crown 'd  by  its  antique  summer  house,  desceodi, 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  girl ; 
For  she  hath  recognised  her  honoured  friend, 
The  wanderer  ever  welcome  !  A  prompt  kisi 
The  gladsome  child  bestows  at  his  request ; 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance, 
Hangs  on  the  old  man  with  a  happy  look, 
And  with  a  pretty,  restless  hand  of  love. 
We  enter,  by  the  lady  of  the  place 
Cordially  greeted.    Graceful  was  her  port: 
A  lofty  stature  undepress'd  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  spared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face  { 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  prudeoee  ti«8 

in 
And  wisdom  loves.    But  when  a  stately  skip 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what,  if  wind  and  wtf^ 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes. 
Have  caused  her  to  at>ate  the  vii^gin  pride^ 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope 
With  which  she  left  her  haven,  not  for  this. 
Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial  Ivf 
Play  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  assome 
Brightness  and  touching  beautj  of  htr  ovit 
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That  ehann  all  eyes.    So  bright,  so  fair,  appcar'd 
Thtt  goodly  matron,  shining  in  the  beams 
Of  unexpected  pleasure.    Soon  the  board 
Was  spread,  and  we  partook  a  plain  repast 

Here,  resting  in  cool  shelter,  we  beguiled 
The  midday  hours  with  desultory  talk  { 
From  trivial  themes  to  general  argument 
Passing,  as  accident  or  £u)cy  led. 
Or  courtesy  prescribed.    While  question  rose 
And  answer  flow'd,  the  fetters  of  resenre 
Dropping  from  every  mind,  the  solitary 
Resumed  the  manners  of  his  happier  ^ys ; 
And,  in  the  rarious  conversation,  bore 
A  willing,  nay,  at  times,  a  forward  parts 
Tet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
Had  leamM  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  hid  now 
Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill. 
Upon  the  steadfast  vantage-ground  of  truth. 
He  gazed  with  admiration  onsuppress'd 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sunbright  vale, 
Seen,  froln  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate. 
In  soften'd  perspective ;  and  more  than  once 
Praisied  the  consummate  harmony  serene 
Of  gravity  and  elegance — diffused 
Around  the  mansion  and  its  whole  domain  | 
Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 
And  female  care.    «A  blessed  lot  is  yours !"   > 
The  words  escaped  his  lip  with  a  tender  sigh 
Breathed  over  them  (  but  suddenly  the  door 
Flew  open,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  boys 
Appear'd,  confusion  checking  their  delight 
Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire. 
But  fond  companions,  so  I  gueesM,  in  field. 
And  by  the  river's  margin,  whence  they  come. 
Anglers  elated  with  unusual  spoil. 
One  bears  a  willow  pannier  on  his  back. 
The  boy  of  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  survives 
More  deeply  tinged.    Twin  might  the  other  be 
To  that  fair  girl  who  from  the  garden  mount 
Bounded — triumphant  entry  this  for  him ! 
Between  his  hands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone. 
On  whose  capacious  surface  see  outspread 
Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts ; 
Ranged  side  by  side,  and  lessening  by  degrees 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
Upon  the  board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  freight: — their  number  he  proclaims ; 
Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been  dragg'd  { 
And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook. 
After  long  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last — 
Stealing  alternately  at  them  and  us 
(As  doth  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride; 
And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  made 
A  splendid  sight,  together  thus  exposed  i 
Dead — ^but  not  sullied  or  deform *d  by  death. 
That  seemM  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But  O^  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys !  yea,  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  inspired. 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess.    Him  might  I  compare. 
His  look,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence. 
To  a  bold  brook  that  splits  for  better  fpeed. 
And,  at  the  selfsame  moment,  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels,  ever  and  anon 
Parted  and  reunited:  his  compeer 
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To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  sight 

As  beautiful,  as  grateful  to  the  mind. 

But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  girl 

Be  liken'd  ?    She,  whose  countenance  and  air 

Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both. 

E'en  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

My  gray-hair'd  friend  was  moved  t  his  vivid  eye 
Glisten'd  with  tenderness  {  his  mind,  I  knew. 
Was  full  I  and  had,  I  doubted  iM>t,  retum'd. 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme— erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  off.    The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summons,  to  their  well-eam'd  meal; 
And  he,  (to  whom  all  tongues  resign'd  their  rights 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
Listen'd  with  readier  patience  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp,— a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased,)  as  one 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument — began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone. 


BOOK  IX. 

DISCOURSE  OF  THE  WANDERER,  AND  AN 
EVENING  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE. 


Wanderer  asseits  that  an  acUTo  principle  pervades  the 
uaiverse.  Its  ooMest  seat  the  human  soul.  Howltveiy 
this  principle  is  in  childhood.  Hence  the  delight  in 
old  age  of  looking  back  upon  childhood.  The  dignity, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  age  asserted.  These  not  to 
be  looked  for  generally  but  under  a  just  government. 
Right  of  a  human  creature  to  be  exempt  fit>m  being 
considered  as  a  mere  Instrument.  Vicious  incliaatkms 
are  best  kept  under  by  giving  good  ones  an  opportunity 
to  show  themselves.  The  condition  of  muliitudcfl  de- 
plored, from  want  of  due  respea  to  this  truth  on  the 
pan  of  their  superiors  in  society.  Former  conversation 
recurred  to,  and  the  wanderer's  opintons  sec  in  a  clearer 
light.  Genuine  principles  of  equality..' Truth  placed 
within  reach  of  the  humblest.  Happy  state  of  the  two 
boys  again  adverted  to.  Earnest  wish  expressed  for  a 
system  of  national  education  estoblished  univermlly 
by  government.  Glorious  eflfbcts  of  this  foretold.  Wan- 
derer  breaks  off.  Walk  to  the  lake.  Embark.  De. 
scription  of  scenery  and  amusements.  Grand  spectacle 
from  the  side  of  a  hill.  Address  of  priest  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  in  the  courae  of  which  he  contrasts  with  ancient 
barbarism  the  present  appearance  of  the  scene  before 
him.  The  change  ascribed  to  Christianity.  Apostrophe 
!>  ilia  flock,  living  and  dead.  Gratitude  to  the  Al- 
mit;liiy.  Return  over  the  lake.  Parting  with  the  soli- 
tary.   Under  what  chcumslancee. 

"  To  every  form  of  being  is  assign'd," 
Thus  calmly  spake  the  venerable  sage, 
** An  active  principle : — ^howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  thuigs,  in  all  natures,  in  the  stsirs 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  imenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks, 
The  moving  waters,  and  th'  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself;  communicating  good 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mix'd{ 
Spirit  |hat  knows  no  insulated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  solitude ;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  soul  of  all  the  worlds. 
28 
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This  is  the  freedom  of  the  uniyerte ; 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible, 
The  more  we  know;  and  yet  is  reverenced  least, 
And  least  respected,  in  the  hmnan  mind, 
Its  most  apparent  home.    The  food  of  hope 
U  meditated  action ;  robb'd  of  this 
Her  sole  su]^rt,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
We  perish  also  (  Ibr  we  live  by  hope 
And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light. 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity. 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
To-morrow — nay,  perchance  this  very  hour, — 
(For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-morrow !) 
Those  blooming  boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  sick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 
A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectations ; — In  which  course 
Their  happy  year  spins  round.    The  youth  obeys 
A  like  glad  impulse ;  and  so  moves  the  man 
'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears  j 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move.    Ah !  why  in  age 
Bo  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
Of  childhood,  but  that  there  the  soul  discerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpair'd 
Of  her  own  native  vigour,  thence  can  hear 
Reverberations,  and  a  choral  song. 
Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends 
Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavens, 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  ?    Do  not  think 
That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allow'd. 
Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  in  such  estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir  . 
Of  hopeful  nature.    Rightly  is  it  said 
That  man  descends  into  the  vale  of  years  $ 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak. 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  age. 
As  of  a  final  EimrENCE,  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  *tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty — a  place  of  power— 
A  throne,  that  may  be  liken'd  unto  his. 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain  top,— say  one  of  those 
High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are. 
Faint,  and  diminish'd  to  the  gazing  eye. 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear, 
With  all  the  shapes  upon  their  surfaice  spread : 
But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense. 
Tea  almost  on  the  mind  herself,  and  seems 
All  unsubstantialized,  how  loud  the  voice 
Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  fiill  river  in  the  vale  below. 
Ascending !    For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumberM  from  the  press 
Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 
To  breathe  in  solitude  above  the  host 
Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 
That  suits  not  them.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves, 
Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear; 
This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 
Not  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these, — 
By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 
AJre  occupied ;  and  the  soul,  that  would  incline 
To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterr'd. 
M  And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  by  age 


In  like  removal  tranquil  though  severe. 

We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  loss ; 

But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  our  need  ? 

What  more  than  that  the  severing  should  eoofer 

Fresh  power  t'  commune  with  the  invisible  world, 

And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 

Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 

A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 

To  the  vast  multitude :  whose  doom  it  is 

To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight. 

Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  plain  bek>w. 

**  But,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopes 
Of  man  may  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  close 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  course. 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whose  minds 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  neglect; 
Nor  bodies  crush'd  by  unremitting  toil ; 
To  whom  kind  nature,  therefore,  may  afibtd 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bears  for  all ; 
Whose  birthright  reason,  therefore,  may  ensure. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  herself 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  believe. 
That,  far  as  kindly  nature  hath  free  scope 
And  reason's  sway  predominates,  e'en  so  far. 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself. 
That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  frame. 
And  lays  the  generations  low  in  dust. 
Do,  by  the  Almighty  Ruler's  grace,  partake 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing  with  ever-coustant  k)ve. 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.    Our  life  is  tunM 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employ'd 
As  a  brute  mean,  Without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul 
Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good. 
And  strength  in  evil  ?    Hence  an  aiter  call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds. 
And  oft-times  death,  avenger  of  the  past. 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  whose  hands  we  dare 
Intrust  the  future.    Not  for  these  sad  issues 
Was  man  created ;  but  t'  obey  the  law 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.    And  tis  knoirn 
That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbow'd  by  such  objects  as  oppress 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  themselves  beecot 
Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities  t 
They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day. 
And  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  round  year 
Run  o'er  with  gladness ;  whence  the  being  moTei 
In  beauty  throtigh  the  world ;  and  all  who  see 
Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighbourhood.** 

"Then,"  said  the  solitary,  "by  what  force 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom 
We  look  for  health  from  seeds  that  have  bees  iovb 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  works  but  by  extinction  ?    On  themselves 
They  cantot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own  hesrti 
To  know  what  they  must  do;  their  wisdom  is 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid: 
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Or  rather,  let  va  nj,  how  least  observed. 
How  with  most  quiet  and  most  silent  death, 
With  the  least  taint  and  injury  to  the  air 
Th'  oppressor  breathes,  their  human  form  divine 
And  their  immortal  soul  may  waste  away.*' 

The  sage  rejoin'd,  "I  thank  you;  you  have 
spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A  wide  compassion  which  with  you  I  share. 
When,  heretofore,  I  placed  before  your  sight 
A  little  one,  subjected  to  the  arts 
Of  modem  ingenuity,  and  made 
The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine, 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel ; 
Think  not,  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
The  rustic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields,  untaught 
The  slave  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want 
And  miserable  hunger.    Much,  too  much 
Of  this  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
We  both  have  witness*d,  lot  which  I  myself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  and  merciful  degree ; 
Yet  was  the  mind  to  hinderances  exposed, 
Through  which  I  struggled,  not  without  distress 
And  sometimes  injury,  like  a  lamb  enthrallM 
'Mid  thorns  and  brambles;  or  a, bird  that  breaks 
Through  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the  wind. 
Though  with  her  plumes  impaired.    If  they,  whose 

souls 
Should  open  while  they  range  the  richer  fields 
Of  merry  England,  are  obstructed  less 
By  indigence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less. 
Nor  less  to  be  deplored.    For  who  can  doubt 
That  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
Such  as  the  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
Of  those  who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil. 
Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beast  or  trees 
Which  it  sustained.    But  no  one  takes  delight 
In  this  oppression ;  none  are  proud  of  it ; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore ; 
A  standing  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
Of  every  country  under  heaven.    My  thoughts 
Were  tum*d  to  evils  that  are  new  and  chosen, 
A  bondage  lurking  under  shape  of  good, — 
Arts  in  themselves  beneficent  and  kind, 
But  all  too  fondly  follow M  and  too  far; 
To  victims,  which  the  merciful  can  see 
Nor  think  that  they  are  victims ;  tum*d  to  wrongs? 
By  women,  who  have  children  of  their  own. 
Beheld  without  compassion,  yea  with  praise  ! 
I  spake  of  mischief  by  the  wise  diffused 
With  gladness,  thinking  that  the  more  it  spreads 
The  healthier,  the  securer  we  become ; 
Delusion  which  a  moment  may  destroy ! 
Lastly,  I  mournM  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
Corrupted  and  cast  down,  on  favourM  ground. 
Where  circumstance  and  nature  had  combined 
To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherish  love ; 
Who,  but  for  this  intrusion,  would  have  lived. 
Possess *d  of  health,  and  strength,  and  peace  of  mind. 
Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  been  bom. 

*<Alas !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  ! 
And  whence  that  difference?  whence  but  from 

himself? 
For  see  the  universal  race  endow 'd 
With  the  tame  upright  form !    The  sun  is  fix'd. 
And  th'  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven. 


Fix'd  within  the  reach  of  every  human  eye  s 

The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 

The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 

Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  world  of  i 

E'en  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 

That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 

Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 

Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet. 

Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 

That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 

Reason, — and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears t 

Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will, 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death  to  be 

Foretasted,  immortality  presumed. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might  be 

decm*d 
The  failure,  if  th'  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding ;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ; 
Strange,  should  he  deal  herein  with  nice  respects. 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest !    Believe  it  not: 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
Are  scatter 'd  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers; 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts. 
No  mystery  is  here ;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.    He,  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found,— 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 
And  for  th'  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 
So  wide  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man. 

"  But  let  us  rather  turn  our  gladden'd  thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.    How  blest  the  pair 
Of  blooming  boys  (whom  we  beheld  e'en  now) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot ! 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  prisoners  of  their  village  school: 
And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant  1 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy. 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  mn  and  shout 
Idle, — but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss  : 
For  every  genial  power  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Though  all  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them ;  bringing  each  in  turn 
The  tribute  of  enjojrment,  knowledge,  health. 
Beauty,  or  strength  !    Such  privilege  is  theirs 
Granted  alike  in  th'  outset  of  their  course 
To  both ;  and,  if  that  partnership  must  cease, 
I  grieve  not,"  to  the  pastor  here  he  tura'd, 
"  Much  as  I  glory  in  that  child  of  yours, 
Repine  not,  for  his  cottage  comrade,  whom 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  hereditary  vrUh  falfill'd, 
The  wish  for  liberty  to  live,  content 
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With  what  Heaven  grants,  and  die,  ia  peace  of 

miud, 
Within  the  bcwotn  of  his  native  vale. 
At  least,  whatever  fate  the  noon  of  life 
Reserves  for  either,  this  is  sure,  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  dawn ; 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund  time, 
That  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 
Both  have  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  looking  back, 
.They  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  them 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind." 

He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  soul 
Some  weighty  matter,  then,  with  fervent  voice 
And  an  impassioned  majesty,  exclnim'd, 
**  0  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm. 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  arc  born  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute*  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  tnith, 
Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none. 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustain'd,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ; 
A  nyage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 
This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will, 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence : 
And  the  rude  boy — who  having  overpast 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enroll'd. 
Yet  mntinoiisly  knits  his  angry  brow, 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  tans  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use— by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 
This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  address'd, 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity, 
Urge  it  in  vain ;  and,  therefore^  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  state's  parental  ear ; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart. 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
Th'  unquestionable  good  ;  which  England,  safe 
From  interference  of  external  force, 
VUy  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurr'd 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 
Others  shall  e'er  \>e  able  to  undo. 

<*  Look  !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea. 


*  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Bell  affords  maryello^u  facilities 
for  carrying  this  into  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
rale  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  to  humanity  from 
the  universal  application  of  this  simple  engine  under  an 
ealightened  and  conscientious  government. 


Long-reverenced  titles  cast  away  as  weeds ; 

Laws  overturn 'J ;  and  territory  split. 

Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind. 

And  forced  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes. 

Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 

Of  the  same  breath  are  shatter'd  and  destroy'd. 

Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  fair  isles 

Remains  entire  and  indivisible : 

And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  which  brec^ 

Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 

Dark  discontent,  or  loud  commotion,  each 

Might  still  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 

Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. — 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Amongst  us, — hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  possess'd. 

And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  train'd. 

So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 

Their  place  ;  and  genuine  piety  descend, 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

*<  With  such  foundations  laid,  avaunt  the  fear 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury !    Rather  in  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Rejoice ! — and  ye  have  special  cause  for  joy. 
For  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  th'  industrious  bees 
Fraught  with  their  burdens ;  and  a  way  as  smootb 
For  those  ordain 'd  to  take  their  sounding  flight 
From  the  throng'd  hive,  and  settle  where  they  list 
In  fresh  abodes,  their  labour  to  renew ; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power. 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appointed  Deeds 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off* 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  them  forth ; 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope 
Or  bold  adventure ;  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  reward. 
Yes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
<*  Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  perfoimM, 
This  land  shall  witness  ;  and  as  days  roll  on. 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  th'  eflfect. 
E'en  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock. 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanized  society ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts,  that  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  bestow'd 
On  Albion's  noble  race  in  freedom  bom. 
Expect  these  mighty  issues :  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear: 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results ! 
Vast  the  circumference  of  hope ;  and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre,  British  lawgivers  j 
Ah !  sleep  not  there  in  shame !    Shall  ' 

voice 
From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind. 
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And  shall  the  venenble  halls  ye  fill 
Refuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  P 
Trust  not  to  partiaJ  care  a  general  good ; 
Transfer  not  to  futurity  a  work 
Of  urgent  need.    Tour  country  must  complete 
Her  glorious  destiny.    Begin  e'en  now. 
Now,  when  oppression,  like  th*  Egyptian  plague 
Of  darkness,  stretch 'd  o'er  guilty  Europe,  makes 
The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  inVests 
The  happy  island  where  ye  think  and  act  { 
Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 
Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given  !" 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air. 
The  sage  broke  oflT.    No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  lady  said, 
**  Behold  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
Upon  this  flowery  slope ;  and  $ee — ^beyond — 
The  lake,  though  bright,  is  of  a  placid  blue  { 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines  !    The  air 
Breathes  invitation  ;  easy  is  the  walk 
To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moor'd 
Beneath  her  sheltering  tree."    Upon  this  hint 
We  roee  together :  all  were  pleased,  but  most 
The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flush'd  with 

joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
She  vaaisbed,  eager  to  impart  the  scheme 
To  her  beloved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer. 
Now  was  there  bustle  in  the  vicar's  house 
And  earnest  preparation.    Forth  we  went, 
And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company. 
Mute  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reach'd  a  bridge,  that  overarch'd 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  !    Most  beautiful. 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathM  horns  superb. 
The  breathing  creature  stood ;  as  beautiful. 
Beneath  him,  show'd  his  shadowy  counterpart 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky. 
And  each  seem'd  centre  of  his  own  fair  world  t 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres. 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight ! 

^'Ah !  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse. 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle ; 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it !" 

These  few  words 
The  lady  whisper'd,  while  we  stood  and  gazed 
Gather'd  together,  all,  in  still  delight. 
Not  without  awe.    Thence  passing  on,  she  said 
In  like  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
*•  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
On  human  life  from  infancy  to  age. 
How  pure  his  spirit !  in  what  vivid  hues 
His  mind  gives  back  the  various  forms  of  things. 
Caught  in  their  fairest,  happiest  attitude ! 
While  he  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  see 
E'en  as  be  sees }  but  when  his  voice  hath  ceased. 


Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel,  as  now. 

That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright. 

Like  those  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool. 

Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours, 

To  great  and  small  disturbances  exposed." 

More  had  she  said,  but  sportive  shouts  were  heard  $ 

Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  boys. 

Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  hi^  arm, 

Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  us. — 

When  we  had  cautiously  embark'd,  the  pair 

Now  for  a  prouder  service  were  addrest 

But  an  inexorable  law  forbade. 

And  each  resign 'd  the  oar  which  he  had  seized. 

Whereat,  with  willing  hand  I  undertook 

The  needful  labour ;  grateful  task  ! — to  me 

Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 

When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere  ! 

A  youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art ; 

Toss'd  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 

Of  joyous  comrades.    Now,  the  reedy  marge 

Clear'd,  with  a  strenuous  arm  I  dipp'd  the  oar. 

Free  from  obstruction,  and  the  boat  advanced 

Through  crystal  water  smoothly  as  a  hawk. 

That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 

Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 

With  correspondent  wings  th'  abyss  of  air. 

**  Observe,"  the  vicar  said,  "  yon  rocky  isle 

With  birch  trees  fringed ;  my  hand  shall  guide  the 

helm. 
While  thitherward  we  bend  our  course ;  or  while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore, — 
Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  firs. 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 
Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 
A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  deep." 

**  Turn  where  we  may,"  said  I,  **  we  cannot  err 
In  this  delicious  region."   Cultured  slopes. 
Wild  tracts  of  forest  ground,  and  scatter'd  groves. 
And  mountains  bare  or  clothed  with  ancient  wo<^ 
Surrounded  us ;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood. 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us :  change  of  place. 
From  kindred  features  diversely  combined, 
Producing  change  of  beauty  ever  new. 
Ah !  that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portray'd 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill ; 
But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care. 
And  in  hb  mind  recorded  it  with  love ! 
Suflke  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  poet  spesks 
Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised. 
And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by  chance ; 
As  if  some  friendly  genius  had  ordain'd 
That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  been  enrich 'd 
By  acquisition  of  sincere  delight, 
The  same  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young, 
A  gipsy  fire  we  kindled  on  the  shore 
Of  the  fair  isle  with  birch  trees  fringed ;  and  there 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
The  beverage  drawn  from  China's  fragrant  herb. 
Launch'd  from  our  hand,  the  smooth  stone  skimm'A 

the  lake  J 
With  shouts  we  roused  the  echoes :  stiller  sounds 
2s% 
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The  lovely  girl  supplied,  a  simple  song, 

Whose  low  tones  reachM  not  to  the  distant  rocks 

To  be  repeated  thence,  but  gently  sank 

Into  our  hearts,  and  charm'd'the  peaceful  flood. 

Rapaciously  we  gatherM  flowery  spoils 

From  land  and  water ;  lilies  of  each  hue^ 

Golden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  wares, 

And  court  the  wind  {  and  leaves  of  that  shy  plant, 

(Her  flowers  were  shed,)  the  lily  of  the  vale. 

That  loves  the  ground,  and  from  the  sun  withholds 

Her  pensive  beauty,  from  the  breeze  her  sweets. 

Such  product  and  such  pastime  did  the  place 
And  season  yield ;  but,  as  we  re-embarked. 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  other  scenes,  the  shore 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  solitary  said 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
**  The  fire,  that  burned  so  brightly  to  our  wish. 
Where  is  it  now  ?    Deserted  on  the  beach. 
It  seems  extinct ;  nor  shall  the  fanning  breeze 
Revive  its  ashes.    What  care  we  for  this. 
Whose  ends  are  gain*d  ?    Behold  an  emblem  here 
Of  one  day's  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  joys  ! 
And,  in  this  unpremeditated  slight 
Of  that  which  is  no  longer  needed,  see 
The  common  course  of  human  gratitude  !*' 

This  plaintive  note  disturbM  not  the  repose 
Of  the  still  evening.    Right  across  the  lake 
Our  pinnace  moves :  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Glades  we  behold,  and  into  thickets  peep. 
Where  couch  the  spotted  deer ;  or  raised  our  eyes 
To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls. 
Thus  did  the  bark,  meandering  with  the  shore, 
Pursue  her  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 
Of  jutting  rock  invited  us  to  land. 
Alert  to  follow  as  the  pastor  led. 
We  clomb  a.green  hill's  side;  and  as  we  clomb. 
The  valley,  opening  out  her  bosom,  gave 
Fair  prospect,  intercepted  less  and  less. 
Of  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 
Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compass  seen,  far  off. 
And  yet  conspicuous  stood  the  old  church  tower 
In  majesty  presiding  over  fields 
And  habitations,  seemingly  preserved 
From  the  intrusion  of  a  restless  world, 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 

Soft  heath  this  elevated  spot  supplied, 
And  choice  of  moss-clad  stones,  whereon  wecouch'd 
Or  sate  reclined — admiring  quietly 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene ;  but  each 
Not  seldom  over-anxious  to  make  known 
His  own  discoveries ;  or  to  favourite  points 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
T'  impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  rapturous  moment  ne'er  shall  I  forget. 
When  these  particular  interests  were  effaced 
From  every  mind !    Already  had  the  sun, 
Sinking  with  less  than  ordinary  state, 
Attain'd  his  western  bound ;  but  nys  of  light— 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  veil'd 
By  the  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmament — aloft  and  wide : 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds, 
Ere  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  pierced 
Through  their  ethereal  texture,  had  become 


Vivid  as  fire — clouds  separately  poiied. 
Innumerable  multitudes  of  fonns 
Scatter'd  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky; 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  eadi 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  glory 
They  had  imVibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  display'd,  the  liquid  deep 
Repeated ;  but  with  unity  sublime  ! 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  open  side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hush'd,  with  eyes  intent 
On  the  refulgent  spectacle, — diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible  space,— 
The  priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exclaim'd^- 

•'Eternal  Spirit !  universal  God  ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought. 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  thou  hast  deipM 
To  furnish ;  for  this  effluence  of  thyself. 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed ;  this  local  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaves, 
The  radiant  cherubim ; — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  himible  creatures,  here  convened. 
Presume  to  offer ;  we,  who  from  the  breast 
Of^he  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face. 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore  ! 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  stream 'd  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  th'  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be— divested  at  th'  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonour — cleansed  from  mortal  staio. 
Accomplish,  then,  their  nimiber;  and  conclude 
Time's  weary  course !    Or  if,  by  thy  decree. 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  word  prevail, 
O !  let  thy  word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.    Spread  the  law, 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book, 
Throughout  all  lands :  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey ; 
Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  r^ 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  in  heaven. 
Father  of  good !  this  prayer  in  bounty  gnnt, 
In  mercy  grant  it  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.    The  way  is  mark^l, 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  t'  acknowledge,  linger  still ; 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffer'd  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detain^. 

**  So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  few, 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
This  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but  ask, 
Shall  it  endure  ?    Shall  enmity  and  strife, 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  tu  sow  their  seed 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?    Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dommion,  wide  as  earth. 
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And  ne'er  to  ftil  ?    Shall  that  blest  day  arrive 
When  ihef,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  lire 
Studious  of  mutual  benefit ;  and  he, 
Whom  moiming  wakes,  among  sweet  dews  and 

flowers 
Of  every  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field. 
Be  happy  in  himself  ?    The  law  of  faith. 
Working  through  lore,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain, 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  ? 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  further  grace  impart ! 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
FulfillM,  the  hope  accomplished :  and  thy  praise 
fie  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

**  Once,"  and  with  mild  demeanour,  as  he  spake. 
On  us  the  venerable  pastor  tum*d 
fiis  beaming  eye  that  had  been  raised  to  heaven, 
**  Once,  while  the  name,  Jehorah,  was  a  sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  seagirt  isle 
Unheard,  the  savage  nations  bowM  the  head 
To  gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds ; 
Gods  which  themselves  had  fashioned,  to  promote 
HI  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires. 
Then,  in  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain  cove. 
To  those  invf  ntions  of  corrupted  man 
Mysterious  rites  were  solemnized :  and  there. 
Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods. 
Of  those  terrific  idols,  some  received 
Such  dismal  serviqe,  that  the  loudest  voice 
Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 
Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  overcome. 
Though  aided   by  wild  winds,   the  groans   and 

shrieks 
Of  human  victims,  oflerM  up  t'  appease 
Or  to  propitiate.    And,  if  living  eyes 
Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 
The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is,   , 
Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crystal  mere 
Bedimm'd  with  smoke,  in  wreaths  voluminous. 
Flung  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires. 
To  Taranis  erected  on  the  heights 
By  priestly  hands,  for  sacvifice  perform'd 
Exultingly,  in  view  of  open  day 
And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbarous  host ; 
Or  to  Andates,  female  power !  who  gave 
(For  so  they  fancied)  glorious  victory. 
A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountain  stone 
Survive ;  all  else  is  swept  away.    How  bright 
Th'  appearances  of  things !     From  such,  how 

changed 
Th'  existing  worship !  and  with  those  compared, 
The  wonhippers  how  innocent  and  blest ! 
So  wide  the  difference,  a  willing  mind, 
At  this  affecting  hour,  might  almost  think 
That  Paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man. 
Was  raised  again :  and  to  a  happy  few, 
In  its  original  beauty,  here  restored. 
Whence  but  from  Thee,  the  true  and  only  God, 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil ;  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left — the  other  gain'd  ? — 0  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  pile, 
Call'd  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  Sabheth  hells ;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth, 
Ail  cares  forgotten,  round  its  hallow'd  walls ! 


For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 

Gather  *d  together  on  the  green  hill  side. 

Your  pastor  is  imbolden'd  to  prefer 

Vocal  thanksgivings  to  th'  Eternal  King } 

Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands  have 

made 
Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works ;  and  him,  who  is  endow'd 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  shower'd 
On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care. 
And  this  dear  land,  our  country  while  on  earth 
We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stern  inheritance ; 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your  pains  % 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain  top ; 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  heads. 
Or  hush'd ;  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  still ; 
They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands — 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice — 
They  know  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even  t 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 
Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, 
Audible  praise,  to  Thee,  Omniscient  Mind, 
From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow  !** 

This  vesper  service  closed,  without  delay. 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  plain 
Descending,  we  pursued  our  homeward  course. 
In  mute  composure,  o'er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Beneath  a  faded  sky.    No  trace  remain'd 
Of  those  celestial  splendours ;  gray  the  vault, 
Pure,  cloudless  ether ;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting ;  but  inferior  lights  appear'd 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight ;  and  some 
Above  the  darken'd  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attain'd 
Her  mooring  place ;  where  to  the  sheltering  tree 
Our  youthful  voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow. 
With  prompt  yet  careful  hands.    This  done,  we 

paced 
The  dewy  fields  j  but  ere  the  vicar's  door 
Was  reacb'd,  the  solitary  check'd  his  steps  { 
Then,  intermingling  thanks,  on  each  bestow'd 
A  farewell  salutation, — and,  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  leads 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell  { 
But  tum'd  not  without  welcome  promise  given. 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  consimied 
In  wandering  with  us  through  the  valleys  fair, 
And  o'er  the  mountain  wastes.    *< Another  sun," 
Said  he,  "shall  shine  upon  us  ere  we  part, — 
Another  sun,  and  peradventure  more ; 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  is  yours  to  give, — 
And  season  favours." 

To  enfeebled  power. 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  minds, 
What  renovation  had  been  brought ;  and  what 
Degree  of  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit. 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposed 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  kind, 
£xcuse  and  solace  for  her  own  defects ; 
How  far  those  erring  notions  were  reform'd  ( 
And  whether  aught,  of  tendency  ts  good 
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And  pure,  from  further  intercourse  ensued ; 
This — (if  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore, 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  gentle  hearts 
Cherish,  and  lofty  minds  approve  the  past)— 
M7  future  labours  may  not  leave  untold. 


THE  ARMENIAN  LADY'S  LOVE. 

The  sabject  of  the  following  poem  is  from  the  Orlandos  of 
the  author*!  friend,  Kenelm  Henrj  Digbjr;  and  the 
libertj  is  taken  of  iiucribing  it  to  him  as  an  aclcnow- 
ledgemeat,  however  onwonhjr,  of  pleasure  and  instnic- 
tk>n  derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable  writings, 
iUoMtrative  of  the  piety  and  chivalry  of  the  olden  time. 

You  hav^  beard  **  a  Spanish  lady 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man  ;"* 

Hear  now  of  a  fair  Armenian, 

Daughter  of  the  proud  soldkn  1 
How  she  loved  a  Christian  slave,  and  told  her  pain 
By  word,  look,  deed,  with  hope  that  he  might  love 
again. 

«  Pluck  that  rose,  it  moves  my  liking,*' 

Said  she,  lifting  up  her  veil ; 

w  Pluck  it  for  me,  gentle  gardener. 

Ere  it  wither  and  grow  pale." 
*•  Princess  fair,  I  till  the  ground,  but  may  not  take 
From  twig  or  bed  an  humbler  flower,  e'en  for  your 
sake." 

'*  Grieved  am  I,  submissive  Christian ! 

To  behold  thy  captive  state  j 

Women  in  your  land  may  pity 

(May  they  not?)  th'  unfortunate." 
«  Yes,  kind  lady !  otherwise  man  could  not  bear 
Life,  which  to  every  one  that  breathes  is  full  of 
care." 

*'  Worse  than  idle  is  compassion. 

If  it  end  in  tears  and  sighs  { 

Thee  from  bondage  would  I  rescue 

And  from  vile  indignities  1 
Nurtured,  as  thy  mien  bespeaks,  in  high  degree. 
Look  up — and  help  a  hand  that  longs  to  set  thee 
free." 

**  Lady,  dread  the  wish,  nor  venture 

In  such  peril  to  engage ; 

Think  how  it  would  stir  against  you 

Your  most  loving  father's  rage  j 
Sad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  yoked  with  shame. 
Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  whom  it 
came." 

«  Generous  Frank !  the  just  in  effort 
Are  of  inward  peace  secure ; 
Hardships  for  the  brave  encounter'd. 
E'en  the  feeblest  may  endure : 
If  Almighty  Grace  through  me  thy  chains  unbind. 
My  father  for  slave's  work  may  seek  a  slave  in 
mind." 
«  Princess,  at  this  burst  of  goodness. 
My  long  frozen  heart  grows  warm !" 
**  Yet  you  make  all  courage  fruitless. 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  harm ; 


Leading  such  companion,  I  that  gilded  doote, 
Yon  minarets,  would  gladly  leave  for  his  mot 
home." 
«*  Feeling  tunes  your  voice,  fair  princess ! 
And  your  brow  is  free  from  scorn. 
Else  these  words  would  come  like  mockoy, 
Sharper  than  the  pointed  thorn." 
**  Whence  the  undeserved  mistrust  f    Too  wkk 

apart 
Our  Cuth  hath  been,— 0,  would  that  eyes  could  m 
the  heart!" 

*<  Tempt  me  not,  I  pray ;  my  doom  is 

These  base  implements  to  wield ; 

Rusty  lance,  I  ne'er  shall  grasp  thee. 

Ne'er  assoil  my  cobwebb'd  shield ! 
Never  see  my  native  land,  nor  castle  toweis. 
Nor  her  who  thinking  of  me  there  counts  widowM 
hours." 

*< Prisoner!  pardon  youthful  Cuicies; 

Wedded  ?    If  you  can,  say  no  !— 

Blessed  is  and  be  your  consort ; 

Hopes  I  cherished  let  them  go ! 
Handmaid's  privilege  would  leave  my  poipose  frtc, 
Without  another  link  to  my  felicity." 

•<  Wedded  love  with  loyal  Christians, 

Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare ; 

Body,  heart,  and  soul  in  union. 

Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 
**  Humble  love  in  me  would  look  for  no  return, 
Soft  as  a  guiding  star  that  cheers,  but  cannot  tmn." 

« Gracious  Allah!  by  such  title 
Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him,  who  thus  exalts  thy  spirit,    ^ 
Flower  of  an  unchristian  sod ! 
Of  hast  thou  put  off  wings  which  thou  in  hesva 

dost  wear  ? 
What  have  I  seen,  and  heard,  or  dreamt  ?  wbeit 
am  I  ?  where  ?" 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  converse: 
Less  impassion'd  words  might  tell 
How  the  pair  escaped  together. 
Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  knell 
Of  sorrow  in  her  heart  while  through  her  fttber^ 

door. 
And  from  her  narrow  world,  she  pass'd  for  tw- 
more. 

But  affections  higher,  holier. 
Urged  her  steps ;  she  shrunk  from  troit 
In  a  sensual  creed  that  trampled 
Woman's  birthright  into  dust 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  blame  be  nooc, 
If  she,  a  timid  maid,  hath  put  such  boldness  oa. 

Judge  both  fugitives  with  knowledge « 
In  those  old  romantic  days 
Mighty  were  the  soul's  commandments 
To  support,  restrain,  or  raise. 
Foes  might  hang  upon  their  path,  snakes  nstk 


«  See,  in  Percy's  Reliques,  that  fine  old  ballad,  **  The 
Spanish  Lady's  Love ;"  from  which  poem  the  fynn  of 
itanaa,  as  suitable  to  dialoguo,  Is  adopted. 


But  nothing  from  their  inward  selves  hsd  tbejr  to 
fear. 
Thought  infinn  ne'er  came  between  then* 
Whether  printing  desert  sands 


THE   SOMNAMBULIST. 


«« 


With  Kcoidant  itepf ,  or  gathering 
Forest  fruit  with  lociAl  hands  t 
Or  whispering  like  two  reeds  that  in  the  cold  moon 

beam 
Bend  with  the  breeze  their  heads,  betide  a  ciystal 
stream. 

On  a  friendly  deck  reposing. 

They  at  length  for  Venice  steer; 

There,  when  they  had  closed  their  voyage. 

One,  who  daily  on  the  pier 
Watch'd  for  tidings  from  the  east,  beheld  his  lord. 
Fell  down  and  claspM  his  knees  for  joy,  not  utter- 
ing word. 

Mutual  was  the  sudden  transport ; 
Breathless  questions  follow'd  fast. 
Years  contracting  to  a  moment, 
Each  word  greedier  than  the  last ; 
«*Hie  thee  to  the  countess,  friend!  return  with 

speed. 
And  of  this  stranger  speak  by  whom  her  lord  was 
freed. 

«  Say  that  I,  who  might  have  languishM, 
Droop'd,  and  pined  till  life  was  spent. 
Now  before  the  gates  of  Stolberg 
My  deliverer  would  present 
For  a  crowning  recompense,  the  precious  grace 
Of  her  who  in  my  heart  still  holds  her  ancient  place. 

"  Make  it  known  that  my  companion 

Is  of  royal  Eastern  blood. 

Thirsting  after  all  perfection. 

Innocent,  and  meek,  and  good, 
Though  with  misbelievers  bred;  but  that  dark  night 
Will  Holy  Church  disperse  by  beams  of  gospel 
light »' 

Swiftly  went  that  gray-hair*d  servant. 
Soon  retum*d  a  trusty  page 
Charged  with  greetings,  benedictions. 
Thanks  and  praises,  each  a  gage 
For  m  sunny  thought  to  cheer  the  stranger's  way. 
Her  virtuous  scruples  to  remove,  her  fears  allay. 

Fancy  (while,  to  banners  floating 

High  on  Stolberg's  castle  walls, 

Dnfening  noise  of  welcome  mounted. 

Trumpets,  drums,  and  atabols) 
The  devout  embraces  still,  while  such  tears  fell 
As  made  a  meeting  seem  most  like  a  dear  farewell 

Through  a  haze  of  human  nature. 

Glorified  by  heavenly  light, 

Look'd  the  beautiful  deliverer 

On  that  overpowering  sight. 
While  across  her  virgin  cheek  pure  blushes  stray'd. 
For  every  terider  sacrifice  her  heart  had  made. 

On  the  ground  the  weeping  countess 

Knelt,  and  kiss*d  the  stranger's  hand ; 

Act  of  soul-devoted  homage. 

Pledge  of  an  eternal  band: 
Nor  did  aught  of  future  days  that  kiss  belie, 
Which,  with  a  generous  shout,  the  crowd  did  ratify. 

Constant  to  the  fair  Armenian, 
Gentle  pleasures  round  her  moved. 
Like  a  tutelary  spirit 
Reverenced,  like  a  sister  loved. 
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Christian  meekness  smooth'd  for  all  the  path  of  life. 
Who  loving  most,  should  wiseliest  love,  their  only 
strife. 

Mute  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  Saxon  church  survives, 

Where  a  cross-legg'd  knight  lies  sculptured 

As  between  two  wedded  wives — 
Figures  with  armorial  signs  of  sace  and  birth. 
And  the  vain  rank  the  pilgrims  bore  while  yet  on 
earth. 


THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 

Lbt,  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph's  tower* 

At  eve ;  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira  force,  that  torrent  hoarse. 

Speak  from  the  woody  glen ! 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale ! 

And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale. 

Embodied  in  the  sound. 

Not  far  from  that  fair  site  whereon 

The  pleasure  house  is  rear*d. 
As  story  says,  in  antique  days, 

A  stem-brow 'd  house  appeared ; 
Foil  to  a  jewel  rich  in  light. 

There  set,  and  guarded  well  { 
Cage  for  a  bird  of  plumage  bright. 
Sweet-voiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  flight 

Beyond  her  native  dell. 

To  win  this  bright  bird  from  her  cage. 

To  make  this  gem  their  own, 
Came  barons  bold,  with  store  of  gold. 

And  knights  of  high  renown  i 
But  one  she  prized,  and  only  one ; 

Sir  Elglamore  was  he ; 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known, 
Ye  dales  and  hills  !  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty — 

Known  chiefly,  Aira!  to  thy  glen, 

Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly ; 
Where  passion  caught  what  nature  taught. 

That  all  but  love  is  folly  { 
Where  fact  with  fancy  stoop'd  to  play, 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret ; 
To  trouble  hours  that  wing'd  their  way, 
As  if  through  an  immortal  day 

Whose  sun  could  never  set 

But  in  old  times  love  dwelt  not  long 

Sequester'd  with  repose  $ 
Best  throve  the  fire  of  chaste  desire, 

Fann'd  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
"A  conquering  lance  is  beauty's  test, 

And  proves  the  lover  true ;" 
So  spake  Sir  Eglamore,  and  press'd 
The  drooping  Emma  to  his  breast, 

And  look'd  a  blind  adieu. 


»  A  pleasure  house  built  by  the  lat^  Poke  of  Noriblk 
upon  the  bftaks  of  Ullswatar.  fbrc«  is  the  word  used  In 
the  Lake  District  for  waterfall. 
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They  parted.    WeU  with  him  it  fared 

Through  wide-ipread  regions  errant ; 
A  knight  of  proof  in  Ioye*s  behoof. 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant : 
And  she  her  happiness  can  build 

On  woman's  quiet  hours ; 
Though  foint,  compared  with  spear  and  shield, 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield, 

And  needle-trork  and  flowers. 

Yet  blest  was  Emma  when  she  heard 

Her  champion's  praise  recounted ; 
Though  brain  would  swim,  and  eyes  grows  dim. 

And  high  her  blushes  mounted ; 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lay 

She  warbled  from  full  heart ; 
Delightful  blossoms  for  the  May 
Of  absence !  but  they  will  not  stay. 

Bom  only  to  depart 

Hope  wanes  with  her,  while  lustre  fills 

Whatever  path  he  chooses  { 
As  if  his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb, 

Received  the  light  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back ;  an  ampler  space 

Requires  for  nobler  deeds ; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place. 
Till  of  his  doings  is  no  trace 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fame  may  spread,  but  in  the  past 

Her  spirit  finds  its  centre ; 
Clear  sight  she  has  of  what  he  was, 

And  that  would  now  content  her. 
^  Still  is  he  my  devoted  knight  ?" 

The  tear  in  answer  flows ; 
Month  falls  on  month  with  heavier  weighty 
Day  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night 

Is  empty  of  repose. 

In  sleep  she  sometimes  walk'd  abroad, 

Deep  sighs  wifh  quick  words  blending, 
Like  that  pale  queen  whose  hands  are  seen 

With  fancied  spots  contending ; 
But  she  is  innocent  of  blood, — 

The  moon  is  not  more  pure 
That  shines  aloft,  while  through  the  wood 
She  thrids  her  way,  the  sounding  flood 

Her  melancholy  lure ! 

While  'mid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doe. 

And  owls  alone  are  waking. 
In  white  array'd,  glides  on  the  maid. 

The  downward  pathway  taking, 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bower; 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried  ? 
By  whom  in  that  lone  place  espied  ? 

By  thee,  Sir  Eglamore  ! 

A  wandering  ghost,  so  thinks  the  knight. 

His  coming  step  has  thwarted. 
Beneath  the  boughs  that  heard  their  vows. 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 


Hush,  bush,  the  busy  sleeper  see ! 

Perplez'd  her  fingers  seem. 
As  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidly 

Flung  from  her  to  the  stream.  ' 

What  means  the  spectre  ?    Why  intent 

To  violate  the  tree, 
Thought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  swore 

Unfading  constancy  ? 
Here  am  I,  and  to-morrow's  sun. 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  won 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  valour,  truth,  and  love. 

So  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood. 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace ; 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  his  living  eye. 

He  recognised  the  face ; 
And  whispers  caught,  and  speeches  small. 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree. 
Some  mutter'd  to  the  torrent-fall, — 
«  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  with  thy  call ; 

I  heard,  and  so  may  he !" 

Soul-shatter'd  was  the  knight,  nor  knew 

If  Emma's  ghost  it  were. 
Or  boding  shade,  or  if  the  maid 

Her  very  self  stood  there. 
He  touch'd,  what  follow'd  who  shall  tellP 

The  soft  touch  snapp'd  the  thread 
Of  slumber — shrieking,  back  she  fell. 
And  the  stream  whirl 'd  her  down  the  dell 

Along  its  foaming  bed. 

In  plunged  the  knight !  when  on  firm  grooM 

The  rescued  maiden  lay. 
Her  eyes  grew  bright  with  blissful  light. 

Confusion  pass'd  away ; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the  throne  of  grace 

Her  faithful  spirit  flew. 
His  voice ;  beheld  his  speaking  face. 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embrace. 

She  felt  that  he  was  true. 

So  was  he  reconciled  to  life ; 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  rest ; 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell. 

And  there  was  sorrow's  guest ; 
In  hermit's  weeds  repose  he  found. 

From  vain  temptations  free ; 
Beside  the  torrent  dwelling— bound 
By  one  deep  heart-controlling  sound. 

And  awed  to  piety.  ^ 

Wild  stream  of  Aira,  hold  thy  course. 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays. 
Where  clouds  that  spread  in  solemn  shade 

Are  edged  with  golden  rays ! 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

Though  minister  of  sorrow ; 
Sweet  is  thy  voice  at  pensive  even ; 
And  thou,  in  lover's  hearts  forgiven. 

Shall  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow ! 


WILLIAM  USLE  BOWLES. 


WnxiAK  Lisle  Bowles,  of  an  ancient  family  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  was  bom  in  the  Tillage  of 
King's-Sutton,  Northamptonshire  —  a  parish  of 
which  his  father  was  vicai^-on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1762.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Richard  Grey,  chaplain  to  Nathaniel  Crew, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  The  poet  receiTed  his  early 
education  at  Winchester  schdbl ;  and  he  rose  to  be 
the  senior  boy.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  a  Latin  poem,  and  where,  in  1792,  he  took 
his  degree.  On  quitting  the  university  be  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  to  a  curacy  in 
Wiltshire ;  soon  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to  a 
living  in  Gloucestershire;  in  1803  he  became  a 
prebend  of  Salisbury;  and  the  Archbishop  Moore 
presented  him  with  the  rectory  of  Bremhill,  Wilts, 
where  be  has  since  constantly  resided,— only  now 
and  then  risiting  the  metropolis, — enjoying  the 
country  and  its  peculiar  sources  of  profitable  de- 
light ;  performing  with  zeal  and  industry  his  paro- 
chial duties ;  and  beloved  by  all  who  dwell  within 
or  approach  the  happy  neighbourhood  of  his  resi- 
dence. 

The  Sonnets  of  Bowles  (his  first  publication) 
appeared  in  1793.  They  were  received  with  con- 
siderable applause;  and  the  writer,  if  he  had  ob- 
tained no  other  reward  for  his  labours,  would  have 
found  ample  recompense  in  the  fact  that  they 
contributed  to  form  the  taste  and  call  forth  the 
genius  of  Colesidge,  whom  they  "  delighted  and 
inspired."  The  author  of  **  Christabel"  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  been  withdrawn  from  several 
perilous  errors  **  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style 
of  poetry,  so  tender,  and  yet  so  manly, — so  natural 
and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as 
the  Sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles."  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, satisfied  with  expressing  in  prose  his  sense 
of  obligation,  but  in  poetry  poured  out  his  gratitude 
to  bis  first  master  in  minstrel  lore : 

•*  Mj  heart  has  thank'd  thee,  Bowles,  for  thoee  soft  strains, 
Whose  sadneeB  soothes  me,  like  the  murmuring 
Of  wild  beea  In  the  sunny  showers  of  spring." 

In  1805  he  published  the  "  Spirit  of  Discovery  by 
8ea."  It  is  the  longest  of  his  productions,  and  is 
by  some  considered  his  best  The  more  recent,  of 
his  works  is  the  **  Little  Villagers*  Verse  Book  ;•» 
m  collection  of  hymns  that  will  scarcely  suffer  by 


coftiparison  with  those  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  which  tie 
admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  benevolent  ptu> 
pose  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Mr.  Bowles  some  years  ago  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  controversy  with  Byron  on  the 
subject  of  the  writings  of  Pope.  He  advanced  cer- 
tain opinions  which  went  to  show  that  he  consi- 
dered him  "no  poet,**  and  that,  according  to  the 
"  invariable  principles**  of  poetry,  the  century  of 
fame  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  **  Essay  on 
Man**  was  unmerited.  Campbell  opened  the  de- 
fence ;  and  Byron  stepped  forward  as  a  warm  and 
somewhat  angry  advocate.  A  sort  of  literary  war- 
fare followed;  and  a  host  of  pamphlets  on  both 
sides  were  rapidly  issued.  As  in  all  such  cases, 
the  question  remains  precisely  where  it  did. 
Bowles,  however,  though  he  failed  in  obtaining  m 
victory,  and  made,  we  imagine;  few  converts  to 
his  *<  invariable  principles,*'  manifested  during  the 
contest  so  much  judgment  and  ability,  that  his 
reputation  as  a  critic  was  considerably  enhanced. 

The  poetry  of  Bowles  has  not  attained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  He  is  appreciated  more  for 
the  purity  of  hu  sentiments  than  for  any  loftiness 
of  thought  or  richness  of  fancy.  He  has  never 
dealt  with  themes  that  "  stir  men*s  minds  ;**  but 
has  satisfied  himself  with  inculcating  lessons  of 
sound  morality,  and  has  considered  that  to  lead  the 
heart  to  virtue  is  the  chiefest  duty  of  the  Muse. 
His  style  is,  as  Coleridge  described  it  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  "  tender  yet  manly  ;**  and  he  has  un- 
doubtedly brought  the  accessories  of  harmonious 
versification  and  graceful  language  to  the  aid  of 
"  right  thinking**  and  sound  judgment.  His  poems 
seldom  startle  or  astonish  the  reader :  he  does  not 
labour  to  probe  the  heart,  and  depict  the  more  vio- 
lent passions  of  human  kind;  but  he  keeps  an 
*<  even  tenor,**  and  never  disappoints  or  dissat^es 
by  attempting  a  higher  flight  than  that  which  he 
may  safely  venture. 

The  main  point  of  his  argument  against  Pope 
will  best  exhibit  his  own  character.  He  considers 
that  from  objects  sublime  or  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, genius  will  produce  more  admirable  creSf- 
tions  than  it  can  from  those  which  are  oompai»- 
tively  poor  and  insignificant  The  topics  upon 
which  Mr.  Bowles  has  employed  his  pen  are  such 
only  as  are  naturally  excellent 
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THE    MISSIONARY. 

Scene. — South  America, 

CAoraeter*.— Valditu,  commaader  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
miet— Lavtaro,  his  page,  a  native  of  Chill— Ansslmo, 
the  missionarj— ImiANAi  hb  adopted  daughter,  wife  of 
LautaiXH- ZAaofBL,  the  wandering  minstrel. 

Iwi/tans.— Attacapac,  &ther  of  Lautaro— Olola,  his 
daughter,  sister  of  Lautaro— Caupoucan,  chief  of  the 
Indians-'IiiDiAM  WAmmioRS. 

The  chief  event  of  the  poem  turns  upon  the  conduct  of 
Lautaro;  but  as  the  Missionary  acts  so  distinguished  a 
part,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  moral  depends  upon  him, 
it  was  thought  better  to  retain  the  title  which  was  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  poem. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Whek  o*er  th'  Atlantic  wild,  rock'd  by  the  blast. 
Sad  Lu8itania*9  exiled  sovereign  pass'd, 
Reft  of  her  pomp,  from  her  paternal  throne 
Cast  forth,  and  wandering  to  a  clime  unknown. 
To  seek  a  refuge  on  that  distant  shore. 
That  once  her  country's  legions  dyed  with  gore  r^ 
Sudden,  methought,  high-towering  o'er  the  flood, 
Hesperian  world !  thy  mighty  C^enius  stood ; 
Where  spread,  from  cape  to  cape,  from  bay  to  bay, 
Serenely  blue,  the  vast  Pacific  lay; 
And  the  huge  Cordilleras,  to  the  skies, 
With  all  their  burning  summits*  seemM  to  rise. 

Then  the  stem  spirit  spoke,  and  to  his  voice 
The  waves  and  woods  replied — **  Mountains,  re- 
joice ! 
Thou  solitary  sea,  whose  billows  sweep 
The  roaigin  of  my  forests,  dark  and  deep, 
Rejoice !  the  hour  is  come :  the  mortal  blow, 
That  smote  the  golden  shrines  of  Mexico, 
In  Europe  is  avenged !  and  thou,  proud  Spain, 
Now  hostile  hosts  insult  thy  own  domain ; 
Now  &te,  vindictive,  rolls,  with  refluent  flood, 
Back  on  thy  shores  the  tide  of  human  blood. 
Think  of  my  murder*d  millions !  of  the  cries 
That  once  I  heard  from  all  my  kingdoms  rise ; 
Of  famine's  feeble  plaint,  of  slavery's  tear ; 
Think,  too,  if  valour,  freedom,  fame,  be  dear,-* 
How  my  Antarctic  8on8,t  undaunted,  stood, 
Kzaeting  groan  for  groan,  and  blood  for  blood  { 
And  shouted,  (may  the  sounds  be  hail'd  by  thee !) 
TrmAinB,  the  vixtuoub  aitd  the  bbavk  abe 


CahtoI. 

ARGUMENT. 
One  dojf  andpart  (f  night. 

Valley  in  the  Andes-Old  Indian  warrior-Loss  of  his  son 
and  daughter. 

Bbnbatb  aj§rial  cKfis  and  glittering  snows. 
The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose. 
Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes :  high  overhead 
The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread, 
Where  oold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires, 
AndChUlant  trail'd  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fires. 


A  glen  beneath— a  lonely  spot  of  rest— 
Ilung,  scarce  discover'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest 
Summer  was  in  its  prime:  the  parrot-ilodcs 
Darken 'd  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks; 
The  chrysomel*  and  purple  butterfly,! 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering  br ; 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowen, 
With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinning  o'er  the  flovei^ 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill, 
The  mock-bird  sings— and  all  beside  is  stilL 
And  look  *  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high, 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity, 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends, 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  desceads; 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  sprintJa? 

dews. 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  fcaa. 
Checkering  with  partial  shade  the  beams  of  wa. 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon, 
Hertf  its  gay  net-work  and  fantastic  twine, 
The  purple  cogul^  threads  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  oft,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe, 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beoetth. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  tnd  Ikb* 

white. 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light, 
And,  *mid  the  cedar's  darksome  boogfas,  illoBW, 
With  instant  touch,  the  Lori's  scarlet  pluroei 

So  smiles  the  scene  j-rhut  can  its  smiles  impot 
Aught  to  console  yon  mourning  warrior^  beart 
He  heeds  not  now,  when  beautifully  bright, 
The  humming-bird  is  circling  in  his  sight ; 
Nor  e'en,  above  his  head,  when  air  is  still, 
Hears  the  green  woodpecker's  resounding  bill 
But  gazing  on  the  rocks  and  mountain  wild. 
Rock  after  rock,  in  glittering  masses  piled 
To  the  volcano's  cone,  that  shoots  so  high 
Gray  smoke  whose  column  stains  the  eloadle»*y» 
He  cries,  **  0  !  if  thy  spirit  yet  be  fled 
To  the  pale  kingdoms  of  the  shadowy  dead,— 
In  yonder  tract  of  purest  light  above. 
Dear  long-lost  object  of  a  father's  k)ve, 
Dost  thou  abide  ?  or  like  a  shadow  come. 
Circling  the  scenes  of  thy  rememberM  loot, 
And  passing  with  the  breeze .'  or,  in  tht  beaa 
Of  evening,  light  the  desert  mountain  stresB? 
Or  at  deep  midnight  are  thine  accents  beaid, 
In  the  sad  notes  of  that  melodious  bird,§ 
Which,  as  we  listen  with  mytterioQS  difidi 
Brings  tidings  from  our  friends  and  fiithen  dcso. 


•  Range  of  Tolcanoes  on  the  summhs  of  the  Andes, 
t  The  native  of  Chili,  who  were  never  subdued. 
t  A  volcano  in  Chili. 


•  The  ciysomela  Is  a  beaatUhl  insect,  of  vbick  l^ 
young  women  of  Chili  make  necklaces.  ^^ 

t  The  parrot  butterfly,  peculiar  tt>  this  t^^^^ 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  its  kind-ftP*"^ 

'*"^-  m^^kd^ 

t  A  most  beautlfiil  climblog  plant.    TTw  «»•  "  " 

sise  of  packthread :  It  climbs  on  the  tiees  wWM»^*r 

Ing  Itself  to  them:  when  it  reaches  the  vp,  *'"^, 

perpendicularly;  and  as  it  cooliooei tt> |H>Wi ^^^ 

itself  from  tree  to  tree,  until  it  oObn  to  the  ey«a«»f^ 

tissue,  exhibiting  some  resemblance  to  the  t^t^ 

ship.— MUcria.  ^^^ 

§  «  But  because  I  cannot  describe  all  ib^  A*^ 

binK,  which  difffer  not  a  litUe  ffum  ouo,  not  <*^* J^ 

but  also  in  variety  of  colour,  as  losecotoor,  ^/^ 

white,  ash-colour,  purple,  Ac;  I  wUl  at  l**^!"^^ 

one,  which  the  barbarians  so  obwrte  and  «<*«• 
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**  Perfamps,  bcjoild  those  summits,  far  away. 
Thine  eyes  yet  view  the  living  light  of  day ; 
Sad  in  the  stranger's  land,  thou  mayst  sustain 
A  weary  life  of  servitude  and  pain. 
With  wasted  eye  gaze  on  the  orient  beam. 
And  think  of  these  white  rocks  and  torrent  stream. 
Never  to  bear  the  summer  cocoa  wave. 
Or  weep  upon  thy  father's  distant  grave." 

Ye,  who  have  waked,  and  listen'd  with  a  tear. 
When  cries  confused,  and  clangours  roll'd  more 

near; 
With  murmur'd  prayer,  when  mercy  stood  aghast. 
As  war's  black  trump  peal'd  its  terrific  blast, 
And  o'er  the  wither'd  earth  the  armed  giant  pass'd ! 
Ye,  who  his  track  with  terror  have  pursued. 
When  some  delightful  land,  all  blood-imbrued. 
He  swept ;  where  silent  is  the  champaign  wide. 
That  echoed  to  the  pipe  of  yester-tide, 
Bare,  when  far  off,  the  moonlight  hills  prolong 
The  Ust  deep  echoes  of  his  parting  gong } 
Nor  aught  is  seen,  in  the  deserted  spot 
Where  trailed  the  smoke  of  many  a  peaceful  cot, 
8ave  liTid  corpses  that  unburied  lie. 
And  conflagrations,  reeking  to  the  sky  $ — 
Come  listen,  whilst  the  causes  I  relate 
That  bow'd  the  warrior  to  the  storms  of  fate. 
And  left  these  smiling  scenes  forlorn  and  desolate. 

In  other  days,  when  in  his  manly  pride. 
Two  children  for  a  father's  fondness  vied,— 
Oft  they  essay 'd,  in  mimic  strife,  to  wield 
His  lance,  or  laughing  peep'd  behind  his  shield. 
Oft  hi  the  sun,  or  the  magnolia's  shade. 
Lightsome  of  heart  as  gay  of  look,  they  pUy'd, 
Brother  and  sister :  she,  along  the  dew. 
Blithe  as  the  squirrel  of  the  forest,  flew ; 
Blue  rushes  wreath'd  her  head;  her  dark  brown 

hair 
Felly  gently  lifted,  on  her  bosom  bare ; 
Her  necklace  shone,  of  sparkling  insects  made, 
That  flit,  like  specks  of  fire,  from  sun  to  shade : 
Light  was  her  form ;  a  clasp  of  silver  braced 
The  axure-dyed  khella*  round  her  waist ; 


they  will  not  only  not  hart  them,  bat  mx&K  them  not  to 
OKape  aorevenged  who  do  them  any  wrong.  It  is  of  the 
bignMB  of  a  pigeon,  and  of  an  ash-colour.  The  Touoapl- 
nambahil  hear  her  more  often  In  the  night  than  In  the 
day,  with  a  moumfnl  voice;  and  believe  that  it  Is  »mt 
fnm  tknr/runda  and  kimdnd  unto  thtfn,  and  also  de- 
clareUi  good  lack ;  and  especially,  that  It  encourageth 
and  adroooisbeih  them  to  behave  themselves  valiantly  In 
the  wan  against  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  verily 
thiBk,  that  If  they  rightly  observe  these  divinations,  It 
shall  come  to  pass  that  they  should  vanquish  their  ene- 
mies even  in  this  life,  and  after  death  their  souls  should 
fly  beyond  the  moootalns  to  their  ancestors,  perpetually 
to  dance  there. 

**  I  chanced  once  to  lodge  in  a  village,  named  Upec  by 
the  Frenchmen:  there,  in  the  night,  I  heard  these  birde^ 
nd  ain^in^^  but  making  a  lamentable  noise.  I  saw  the 
barbarians  most  attentive,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  whole 
mouer,  reproved  their  folly.  But  when  I  smiled  a  little 
upon  a  Frenchman  standing  by  me,  a  cenain  old  man, 
severely  enoogh,  restrained  me  with  these  words:  '  Hold 
yuar  peace,  lest  you  hinder  us  who  attentively  hearken  to 
the  kappjf  tidmga  of  our  anceetore.  For  as  often  as  we 
hear  these  birds,  so  often  also  are  we  cheered,  and  our 
smngtfa  rscelveth  Increase.'  **—CaUender*»  Voyage. 

•  The  Ichella  Is  a  short  cloak,  of  a  greenish  blue  colour, 
•f  wool,  ISwtened  before  with  a  silver  buckle.— JMb/ma. 


Her  unkles  rung  with  shells,  as  unconfined. 
She  danced,  and  sung  wild  carols  to  the  wind. 
With  snow-white  teeth,  and  laughter  in  her  eyc^ — 
So  beautiful  in  youth,  she  bounded  by. 

Yet  kindness  sat  upon  her  aspect  bland, — 
The  tame  alpaca*  stood  and  lick'd  her  hand ; 
She  brought  him  gather'd  moss,  and  loved  to  deck 
With  flowery  twine  his  tall  and  stately  neck ; 
Whilst  he  with  silent  gratitude  replies. 
And  bends  to  her  caress  his  large  blue  eyes. 

These  children  danced  together  in  the  shade. 
Or  stretch'd  their  hands  to  see  the  rainbow  fade ;     , 
Or  sat  and  mock'd,  with  imitative  glee. 
The  paroquet,  that  laugh 'd  from  tree  to  tree ; 
Or  through  the  forest's  wildest  solitude. 
From  glen  to  glen,  the  marmozet  pursued ; 
And  thought  the  light  of  parting  day  too  short. 
That  caird  them,  lingering,  from  their  daily  sport 

In  that  fair  season  of  awakening  life. 
When  dawning  youth  and  childhood  are  at  strife ; 
When  on  the  verge  of  thought  gay  boyhood  stands 
Tiptoe,  with  glistening  eye  and  outspread  hands  ; 
With  airy  look,  and  form  and  footsteps  light. 
And  glossy  locks,  and  features  berry-bright. 
And  eye  like  the  young  eaglet's,  to  the  ray 
Of  noon,  unblenching,  as  be  sails  away ; 
A  brede  of  sea-shells  on  his  bosom  strung, 
A  small  stone  hatchet  o'er  his  shoulders  slung. 
With  slender  lance,  and  feathers,  blue  and  red. 
That,  like  the  heron 'sf  crest,  waved  on  his  head,^> 
Buoyant  with  hope,  and  airiness,  and  joy, 
Lautaro  was  the  loveliest  Indian  boy : 
Taught  by  his  sire,  e'en  now  be  drew  the  bow 
Or  track 'd  the  jaguar  on  the  morning  snow  ; 
Startled  the  condor,  on  the  craggy  height ; 
Then  silent  sat,  and  mark'd  its  upward  flight, 
Lessening  in  ether  to  a  speck  of  white. 

But  when  th'  impassion'd  chieftain  spoke  of  war 
Smote  his  broad  breast,  or  pointed  to  a  scar, — 
Spoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  distant  main, 
And  the  proud  banners  of  insulting  Spain, — 
Of  the  barb'd  horse  and  iron  horseman  spoke. 
And  his  red  gods,  that  wrapt  in  rolling  smoke, 
Roar'd  from  the  guns,— the  boy,  with  still-drawn 

breath. 
Hung  on  the  wondrous  tale,  as  mute  ss  death ; 
Then  raised  his  animated  eyes,  and  cried, 
*«  O  let  me  perish  by  my  father's  side  !*' 

Once,  when  the  moon,  o'er  Chilisn*8  cloudless 
height, 
Pour'd,  hi  and  wide,  its  soft  and  mildest  light, 
A  predatory  band  of  mailed  men 
Burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  shelter'd  glen. 
They  shouted  **  death,"  and  shook  their  sabres  high. 
That  shone  terrific  to  the  moonlight  sky : 
Where'er  they  rode,  the  valley  and  the  hill 
Echoed  the  shrieks  of  death,  till  all  again  was  still. 
The  warrior,  ere  he  sunk  in  slumber  deep, 
Had  kiss'd  his  son,  soft-breathing  in  his  sleep. 
Where  on  a  llama's  skin  he  lay,  and  said. 
Placing  his  hand,  with  tears,  upon  bis  head. 


*  The  alpaca  is  perhaps  the  most  beautilful,  gentle,  and 
interestine  of  living  animals:  one  was  to  be  seen  in  Lou-  ' 
don  in  1812. 

t  Ardea  crietata. 
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*«  Aerial  nymphs  !•  that  in  the  moonlight  stray, 
O,  gentle  spirits !  here  a  while  delay ; 
Bless,  as  ye  pass  nnseen,  my  sleeping  boy, 
Till  blithe  he  wakes  to  daylight  and  to  joy. 
If  tEe  Great  Spirit  will,  in  future  days 
0*er  the  fall*n  foe  his  hatchet  he  shall  raise, 
And,  'mid  a  grateful  nation's  high  applause, 
Avenge  his  violated  country's  cause !" 

Now,  nearer  points  of  spears,  and  many  a  cone 
Of  moving  helmets,  in  the  moonlight  shone, 
As,  clanking  through  the  pass,  the  band  of  blood 
Sprung,  like  hyenas,  from  the  secret  wood. 
They  rush — they  seize  their  unresisting  prey- 
Ruthless  they  tear  the  shrieking  boy  away ; 
But  not  till,  gashM  by  many  a  sabre  woiud. 
The  father  sunk,  expiring,  on  the  ground. 
He  waked,  from  the  dark  trance,  to  life  and  pain. 
But  never  saw  his  darling  child  again. 
Seven  snows  had  fall*n,  and  seven  green  summers 
passM, 
Since  here  he  heard  that  son's  loved  accents  last. 
Still  his  beloved  daughter  soothed  his  cares, ' 
While  time  began  to  strew  with  white  his  hairs 
Oft  as  his  painted  feathers  he  unbound. 
Or  gazed  upon  his  hatchet  on  the  ground. 
Musing  with  deep  despair,  nor  strove  to  speak. 
Light  she  approach'd,  and  climb'd  to  reach  his 

cheek, 
Held  with  both  hands  his  forehead,  then  her  head 
Drew  smiling  back,  and  kissM  the  tear  he  shed. 

But  late,  to  grief  and  hopeless  love  a  prey, 
She  left  his  side,  and  wander'd  far  away. 
Now  in  this  still  and  sheltered  glen,  that  smiled 
Beneath  the  crags  of  precipices  wild. 
Wrapt  in  a  stem  yet  sorrowful  repose. 
The  warrior  had  forgot  his  country's  woes, — 
Forgot  how  many,  impotent  to  save. 
Shed  their  best  blood  upon  a  father's  grave ; 
How  many,  torn  from  wife  and  children,  pine 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  hopeless  mine. 
Never  to  see  again  the  blessed  mom — 
Slaves  in  the  lovely  land  where  they  were  bora ; 
How  many,  at  sad  sunset,  with  a  tear. 
The  distant  roar  of  sullen  cannons  hear. 
Whilst  evening  seems,  as  dies  the  sound,  to  throw 
A  deadlier  stillness  on  a  nation's  wo  ! 

So  the  dark  warrior,  day  succeeding  day, 
Wore  in  distemper'd  thought  the  noons  away ; 
And  still,  when  weary  evening  came,  he  sigh'd, 
"  My  son,  my  son !"  or,  with  emotion,  cried, 
**  When  I  descend  to  the  cold  grave  alone. 
Who  shall  be  there  to  mourn  forme  ? — Not  one  I"t 

The  crimson  orb  of  day,  now  westering,  flung 
His  beams,  and  o'er  the  vast  Pacific  hung ; 
When  from  afar  a  shrilling  sound  was  heard. 
And,  hurrying  o'er  the  dews,  a  scout  appear'd. 
The  starting  warrior  knew  the  piercing  tones. 
The  signal  call  of  war,  from  human  bones. — 


<*  What  tidings  ?"  with  impatient  look,  he  cried. 
**  Tidings  of  war,"  the  hurrying  scout  replied  ; 
Then  the  sharp  pipe  *  with  shriller  summons  blew. 
And  held  the  blood-red  arrow  high  in  view,  f 

CHIXF. 

"  Whero  speed  the  foes  ?" 

nmiAir. 
*<  Along  the  loutiiero  main, 
*<  Have  pass'd  the  vultures  of  accursed  Spain.** 

cHinr. 
"  Ruin  pursue  them  on  the  distant  flood. 
And  be  their  deadly  portion — blood  for  blood  !** 


*<  When,  round  and  red,  the  moon  shall  next  arise. 

The  chiefs  attend  the  midnight  sacrifice 

In  Encol's  wood,  where  the  great  wizard  dwells. 

Who  wakes  the  dead  manjwith  his  thrilling  spells  ; 

Thee,t  Ulmen  of  the  mountains,  they  command 

To  lift  the  hatchet,  for  thy  native  land  ; 

Whilst  in  dread  circle,  round  the  sere-wood  smoke. 

The  mighty  gods  of  vengeance  they  invoke  $ 

And  call  the  spirits  of  their  father's  slain. 

To  nerve  their  lifted  arm,  and  curse  devoted  Spain." 

So  spoke  the  scout  of  war ; — and  o'er  the  dew 

Onward,  along  the  craggy  valley,  flew. 

Then  the  stem  warrior  sung  his  song  of  death — 
And  blew  his  conch,  that  all  the  glens  beneath 
Echoed,  and  lushing  from  the  hollow  wood. 
Soon  at  his  side  three  hundred  warriors  stood. 

WARRIOR. 

"  Children,  who  for  his  country  dares  to  die  ?** 
Three  hundred  brandish'd  spears  shone   to    tbe 

sky. 
**  We  perish,  or  we  leave  our  country  free ; 
Father,  our  blood  for  Chili  and  for  thee  !" 
Their  long  lank  hair  hung  wild:  with  clashing 

sound. 
They  smote  their  shields,  and  stamp'd  upcm  tbe 

ground  ! 
The  eagle,  from  his  unapproach'd  retreat. 
Scared  at  their  cries,  has  left  his  craggy  seat 
"Enough!"     the    warrior    cried,    "retire    to- 
night : — 
Let  the  same  spirit  fire  us  in  the  fight. 
That  the  proud  Spaniard,  'mid  his  guards,  may  know 
How  dire  it  is  to  have  one  race  his  foe. 
One  poor,  brave  race,  to  their  loved  country  true, 
Which  all  his  glittering  hosts  shall  ne'er  subdue  !'* 

The  mountain  chief  essay 'd  his  club  to  wield. 
And  shook  tbe  dust  indignant  from  the  shield. 
Then  spoke : — 

«  0  Thou  !  that  with  thy  lingering  light 
Dost  warm  the  world,  till  all  is  hush'd  in  eight; 
I  look  upon  thy  parting  beams,  0  sun  ! 
And  say,  *  E'en  thus  my  course  is  almost  run.* 


*  Evpry  warrior  of  Chili,  according  to  Molina,  has  his 
attendant "  nymph"  or  fairy— the  t>clief  of  which  is  nearly 
similar  to  the  popular  and  poetical  idea  of  those  beings  In 
Europe.— Meulen  is  the  benoTolent  spirit. 

1 1  haTe  taken  this  line  from  the  conclusion  of  the  cele< 
brated  speech  of  tbe  old  North  American  warrior,  Logan. 
*  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  7  not  one »" 


•  Their  pipes  of  war  are  made  of  the  bones  of  tbm 
enemies,  who  haye  been  sacrificed. 

t  The  way  in  which  the  warriors  are  sprnmooed  it 
something  like  the  "  running  the  cross"  in  Scotlaod,which 
is  so  beautifully  described  by  Walter  ScotL  The  i 
on  tliis  occasion  bear  an  arrow  bound  with  red  fillets. 

tUlmeu  is  the  same  as  casiquo,  or  chiet 
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**  When  thoa  dost  hide  thy  head,  as  in  the  grave, 
And  sink  to  glorious  rest  beneath  the  wave. 
Dost  thou,  majestic  in  repose,  retire. 
Below  the  deep,  to  unknown  worlds  of  fire  ? 
Tet  though  thou  sinkest,  awful,  in  the  main, 
The  shadowy  moon  comes  forth,  and  all  the  train 
Of  stars,  that  shine  with  soft  and  silent  light. 
Making  so  beautiful  the  brow  of  night 
Thus,  when  I  sleep  within  the  narrow  bed. 
The  light  of  after-fame  aroiud  shall  spread ; 
The  sons  of  distant  ocean,  when  they  see 
The  grass-green  heap  beneath  the  mountain  tree. 
And  hear  the  leafy  boughs  at  evening  wave. 
Shall  pause  and  say,  *  There  sleep  in  dust  the 

brave ." 
"  All  earthly  hopes  my  lonely  heart  have  fled  * 
Stem  Gaccubu,*  angel  of  the  dead. 
Who  laughest  when  the  brave  in  pangs  expire, 
Whose  dwelling  is  beneath  the  central  fire 
Of  yonder  burning  mountain ;  who  hast  pass'd 
O'er  my  poor  dwelling,  and  with  one  fell  blast 
Scatter'd  my  summer  leaves  that  clustered  round, 
And  swept  my  fairest  blossoms  to  the  ground ; 
Angel  of  dire  despair,  O  come  not  nigb, 
Nor  wave  thy  red  wings  o'er  me  where  I  lie  5 
But  thou,  O  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  stand. 
Angel*  of  hope  and  peace,  at  my  right  hand, 
(When  blood-drops  stagnate  on  my  brow)  and 

guide 
Mj  pathless  voyage  o*er  the  unknown  tide. 
To  scenes  of  endless  joy — to  that  fair  isle. 
Where  bowers  of  bliss  and  soft  savannahs  smile ; 
Where  my  forefathers  oft  the  fight  renew. 
And  Spain's  black  visionary  steeds  pursue ; 
Where,  ceased  the  struggles  of  all  human  pain, 
I  may  behold  thee — ^thee — my  son,  again.*' 

He  spoke,  and  whilst  at  evening's  glimmering 

close 
7*he  distant  mist,  like  the  gray  ocean,  rose, 
With  patriot  sorrows  swelling  at  his  breast. 
He  sunk  upon  a  jaguar's  hide  to  rest 

Twas  night    Remote  on  Caracalla's  bay, 
Valdivia's  army,  hush'd  in  slumber,  lay. 
Around  the  limits  of  the  silent  camp, 
Alone  was  heard  the  steed's  patrolling  tramp 
From  line  to  line,  whilst  the  fix'd  centinel 
Proclaim'd  the  watch  of  midnight--"  All  is  well !" 
Valdivia  dreamt  of  millions  yet  untold, 
Villrica's  gems,  and  El  Dorado's  gold  !— 
What  different  feelings,  by  the  scene  impress'd. 
Rose,  in  sad  tumult,  o'er  Lautaro's  breast ! 

On  the  broad  ocean,  where  the  moonlight  slept. 
Thoughtful  he  tum'd  his  waking  eyes,  and  wept, 
And  whilst  the  thronging  forms  of  memory  start, 
Thus  holds  communion  with  his  lonely  heart ; — 
^  Land  of  my  fathers,  still  I  tread  your  shore, 
And  mourn  the  shade  of  hours  that  are  no  more  { 
Whilst  night-aire,  like  remember'd  voices,  sweep, 
And  murmur  from  the  undulating  deep. 
W^as  it  thy  voice,  my  father  ?— thou  art  dead— 
The  green  rush  waves  on  thy  forsaken  bed. 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  sister  ? — gentle  maid. 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  in  the  dark  cave  art  laid } 


•  They  have  their  evil  and  good  spirits.    Ouecubu  is  the 
evil  spirii  of  the  Chilians. 


Perhaps,  e'en  now  thy  spirit  sees  me  stand 
A  homeless  stranger  in  my  native  land ; 
Perhaps,  e'en  now,  along  the  moonlight  sea, 
It  bends  from  the  blue  cloud,  remembering  me. 

"  Land  of  my  fathers,  yet — 0  yet  forgive, 
That  with  thy  deadly  enemies  I  live. 
The  tenderest  ties  (it  boots  not  to  relate) 
Have  bound  me  to  their  service,  and  their  fate ; 
Yet,  whether  on  Peru's  war-wasted  plain. 
Or  visiting  these  sacred  shores  again, 
Whate'er  the  struggles  of  this  heart  may  be, 
Land  of  my  fathers,  it  shall  beat  for  thee  I" 

Canto  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  second  day. 

Night— Spirit  of  the  Andes— Valdivia— Lautaro— Mission- 
ary—The  hermiuge. 

The  night  was  still,  and  clear — ^when,  o'er  the 

snows, 
Andes  I  thy  melancholy  spirit  rose, — 
A  shadow  stem  and  sad :    He  stood  alone, 
Upon  the  topmost  mountain's  burning  cone ; 
And  whilst  his  eyes  shone  dim,  through  surging 

smoke. 
Thus  to  the  spirits  of  the  fire  he  spoke : — 
<<  Ye,  who  tread  the  hidden  deeps. 
Where  the  silent  earthquake  sleeps } 
Ye,  who  track  the  sulphurous  tide. 
Or  on  hissing  vapours  ride,— 

Spirits,  come ! 
From  worlds  of  subterraneous  night ; 
From  fiery  realms  of  lurid  light ; 
From  the  ore's  unfathom'd  bed ; 
From  the  lava's  whirlpools  red, — 
Spirits,  come ! 
On  Chili's  foes  rush  with  vindictive  sway. 
And  sweep  them  from  the  light  of  living  day ! 
Hark  !  heard  ye  not  the  ravenous  brood  } 
They  flap  their  wings ;  they  scream  for  blood  :— 
On  Peru's  devoted  shore 
Their  murderous  beaks  are  red  with  gore : 
Hither,  impatiept  for  new  prey, 
Th'  insatiate  vultures  track  their  way ! 
Rise,  Chili,  rise !  scatter  the  bands 
That  swept  remote  and  peaceful  lands ! — 
Let  them  perish  !  Vengeance  cries — 
Let  them  perish !  Death  replies. 
Spirits,  now  your  caves  forsake ! — 
Hark  !  ten  thousand  warriors  wake  !— 
Spirits,  their  high  cause  defend ! — 
From  your  caves  ascend !  ascend  !" — 
As  thus  the  vast,  terrific  phantom  spoke. 
The  trembling  mountain  heaved  with  darker  smoke ; 
Flashes  of  red  and  angry  light  appear'd. 
And  moans  and  momentary  shrieks  were  heard ; 
The  cavern 'd  deeps  shook  through  their  vast  pro- 
found. 
And  Chimborazo's  height  roU'd  back  the  sound. 

With  lifted  arm,  and  towering  stature  high. 
And  aspect  frowning  to  the  middle  sky, 
(Its  mbty  form  dilated  in  the  wind,) 
The  phantom  stood, — till,  less  and  less  defined, 
Into  thin  air  it  faded  from  the  sight. 
Lost  in  the  ambient  haze  of  slow-returning  light 
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Its  feathery-seeming  crown,— its  giant  spear,— 
Its  limbs  of  huge  proportion,  disappear ; 
And  the  bi^  mountains,  to  the  dawn,  disclose 
The  same  long  line  of  solitary  snows.     ' 

The  morning  shines, — the  military  train. 
In  warlike  muster  on  the  tented  plain, 
Glitter,  and  cuirasses,  and  helms  of  steel. 
Throw  back   the   sunbeams,  as   the   horsemen 

wheel: 
Thus,  with  arms  glancing  to  the  eastern  light. 
Pass,  in  review,  proud  steeds  and  cohorts  bright ; 
For  all  the  host,  by  break  of  morrow  gray. 
Wind  back  their  march  to  Penco's  northern  bay. 
Valdivia,  fearful  lest  confederate  foes, 
AmbushM  and  dark,  his  progress  might  oppose. 
Marshals,  to-day,  the  whole  collected  force, — 
File  and  artillery,  cuirassier  and  horse : 
Himself  yet  lingers  ere  he  joins  the  train. 
That  move,  in  orderM  march,  along  the  plain. 
While  troops,  and  Indian  slaves  beneath  his  eye 
The  labours  of  t))e  rising  city*  ply : 
Wide  glows  the  general  toil — the  mole  extends, 
The  watch-tower  o'er  the  desert  surge  ascends  ; 
And  battlements,  and  rising  ramparts,  shine 
Above  the  ocean's  blue  and  level  line. 

The  sun  ascended  to  meridian  height. 
And  all  the  northern  bastions  shone  in  light  x 
With  hoarse  acclaim,  the  gong  and  trumpet  rung, — 
The  Moorish  slaves  aloft  their  cymbals  swung,— 
When  the  proud  victor,  in  triumphant  state, 
Rode  forth,  in  arms,  through  the  portcullis  gate. 

With  neck  high  arching,  as  he  smote  the  ground, — 
And  restless  pawing  to  the  trumpets'  sound, — 
With   mantling  mane,  o'er   his  broad  shoulders 

spread,-^ 
And  nostrils  blowing,  and  dilated  red,— 
The  coal-black  steed,  in  rich  caparison 
Far  trailing  to  the  ground,  went  proudly  on  t 
Proudly  he  tramp'd  as  conscious  of  his  charge. 
And  tum'd  around  his  eyeballs,  bright  and  large. 
And  shook  the  frothy  boss,  as  in  disdain ; 
And  toss'd  the  flakes,  indignant,  of  his  mane ; 
And,  with  high  swelling  veins,  exulting  press'd 
Proudly  against  the  barb,  his  heaving  breast 

The  fate  of  empires  glowing  in  his  thought,— 
Thus  arm'd,  the  tented  field  Valdivia  sought 
On  the  left  side  his  poised  shield  he  bore. 
With  quaint  devices  richly  blazon 'd  o'er;    ^ 
Above  the  plumes,  upon  his  helmet's  cone, 
Castile's  imperial /rest  illustrious  shone ; 
Blue  in  the  wind  th'  escutcheonM  mantle  flow'd. 
O'er  the  chain'd  mail,  which  tinkled  as  he  rode. 
The  barred  visor  raised,  you  might  discern 
Hist  clime-changed  countenance,  though  pale,  yet 

stem, 
Apd  resolute  as  death,— whilst  in  his  eye 
Sat  proud  assurance,  fame,  and  victory. 

Lautaro,  now  in  manhood's  rising  pride. 
Rode,  with  a  lance,  attendant,  at  his  side. 
In  Spanish  mantle  gracefully  array'd : 
Upon  his  brow  a  tuft  of  feathers  play'd  t 
His  glossy  locks,  with  dark  and  mantling  grace. 
Shaded  the  noonday  sunbeams  on  his  face. 

•  The  clly  Baldfvia. 

t  Ho  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Italy. 


Though  pass'd  in  tears  the  daytpring  of  hia  yovth, 

Valdivia  loved  his  gratitude  and  truth : 

He,  in  Valdivia,  own'd  a  nobler  friend ; 

Kind  to  protect,  and  mighty  to  defend. 

So,  on  he  rode :  upon  his  youthful  mien 

A  mild  but  sad  intelligence  was  teen : 

Courage  was  on  his  open  brow,  yet  care 

Seem'd,  like  a  wandering  shade,  to  linger  t]i«i«; 

And  though  his  eye  shone,  as  the  eagle's,  bri^t. 

It  beam'd  with  humid,  melancholy  light 

When  now  Valdivia  saw  th'  embattled  lioe. 
Helmets,  and  swords,  and  shields,  and  mmtchlocks, 

shine. 
Now  the  long  phalanx  still  and  steady  itmd, 
Fix'd  every  eye,  and  motionless  each  hand, — 
Then  slowly  clustering,  into  colorons  wheel. 
Each  with  the  red-cross  banners  of  Castile ; — 
While  trumpe,  and  drums,  and  cymbals,  to  hit  ev. 
Made  music  such  as  soldiers  love  to  bear. 
While  horsemen  check'd  their  steeds,— or,  beoda^ 

low. 
With  levell'd  hmces ,  o*tT  the  laddle-bow. 
Rode  gallantly  at  tilt, — and  thunders  broke. 
Instant  involving  van  and  rear  in  smoke. 
Till  winds  th'  obscuring  volume  roll'd  awmy. 
And  the  red  file,  stretch'd  out  in  long  array. 
More  radiant  moved  beneath  the  beams  of  dmy. 
While  ensigns,  arms,  and  crosses,  glitter*d  brigkC,— 
«PhiUp!"*  be   cried,  "seest   thou  the   glonos 

sight. 
And  dost  thou  deem  the  tribes  of  this  poor  lead 
Can  men,  and  arms,  and  ftecds,  like  flseee,  vitb- 
stand?" 

'Forgive!"  the  youth  replied,  and  cbedfcM  a 


«  The  land  where  my  forefstben  sleep  is  dear ! — 

My  native  land !  this  spot  of  blessed  earth. 

The  scene  where  I,  and  all  I  love,  had  birth ! 

What  gratitude,  fidelity  can  give. 

Is  yours,  my  lord !    You  shielded — bade  me  live. 

When,  in  the  circuit  of  the  world  so  wide 

I  had  but  one,  one  only  friend  beside. 

I  bow*d — ^resign'd  to  fate ;  I  kissM  the  hand. 

Red  with  the  best  blood  of  my  father's  land  !  f 

But  mighty  as  thou  art,  Valdivia,  know. 

Though  Cortez'  desolating  march  laid  hyw 

The  shrines  of  rich,  voluptuous  Mexico, — 

With  carcasses,  though  proud  Pixarro  strew 

The  sun's  imperial  temple  in  Peru, — 

Yet  the  rude  dwellers  of  this  land  are  biare. 

And  the  last  spot  they  lose  will  be  their  ^rave  *" 

A  moment's  crimson  cross'd  Valdivia*s  cheek — 
Then  o'er  the  plain  he  spurr'd,  nor  deign  M  Co  speak. 
Waving  the  youth,  at  distance,  to  retire  a 
None  saw  the  eye  that  shot  terrific  fire  t 
As  their  commander  sternly  rode  along, 
Troop  after  troop,  halted  the  martial  throng; 
And  all  the  pennon'd  trumps  a  louder  blast 
Blew,  as  the  southern  world'to  great  victor  paas^d. 

Lautaro  tum'd,  scarce  heeding,  from  the  view. 
And  from  the  noise  of  trumps  and  drums  witfadrrws 
And  now,  while  troubled  thoughts  bis  boeom  swclV 
Seeks  the  gray  BAissionary's  humble  eeU. 


•Lautaro  had  been  bapUzed  I7  that  1 
t  Valdivia  had  before  been  In  Chili. 
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Fronting  the  ocean,  bnt  beyond  the  ken 
Of  public  view,  and  soundt  of  munnnring  men, 
Of  unhewn  roots  composed,  and  gnarled  wood, 
A  small  and  rustic  oratory  stood : 
Upon  its  roof  of  reeds  appearM  a  cross. 
The  porch  within  was  lined  with  mantling  mots ; 
A  crucifix  and  hourglass,  on  each  side — 
One  to  admonish  seem*d  and  one  to  guide ; 
This,  to  impress  how  soon  life's  race  is  o*er ; 
And  that,  to  lift  our  hopes  where  time  shaU  be  no 

more. 
O'er  the  rude  porch,  with  wild  and  gadding 

stray. 
The  clustering  copu  weaved  its  trellis  gay  i 
Two  mossy  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 
Their  aged  ahd  fantastic  arms  above. 
In  front,  amid  the  gay  surrounding  flowers, 
A  dial  counted  the  departing  hours. 
On  which  the  sweetest  light  of  summer  shone, — 
A  rude  and  brief  inscription  mark'd  the  stone : — 
«  To  count,  with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 
I  placed  the  dial  *mid  the  flowers ; 
That,  one  by  one,  came  forth,  and  died. 
Blooming,  and  withering,  round  its  side. 
Mortal,  let  the  sight  impart 
Its  pensive  moral  to  thy  beast  !*» 
Just  heard  to  trickle  through  a  covert  near. 
And  soothing,  with  perpetual  lapse,  the  ear, 
A  fount,  like  rain-drops,  filter'd  through  the 

stone,^ 
And,  bright  as  amber,  on  the  shallows  shone. 
Intent  his  fairy  pastime  to  pursue. 
And,  gem-like,  hovering  o'er  the  violets  blue. 
The  humming-bird,  here,  its  unceasing  song 
Heedlessly  murmur'd,  sU  the  summer  long. 
And  when  the  winter  came,  retired  to  rest. 
And  from  the  myrtles  hung  its  trembling  nest 
No  sounds  of  a  conflicting  world  were  near ; 
The  noise  of  ocean  faintly  met  the  ear, 
That  seem'd^  as  suhk  to  rest  the  noontide  blast. 
But  djring  sounds  of  passions  that  were  past ; 
Or  closing  anthems,  when,  far  off,  expire 
The  lessening  echoes  of  the  distant  choir. 

Here,  every  human  sorrow  hush'd  to  rest. 
His  pale  hands  meekly  cross'd  upon  his  breast, 
Anselmo  sat  i  the  sun,  with  westering  ray. 
Just  touch'd  his  temples  and  his  locks  of  gray. 
There  was  no  worldly  feeling  in  his  eye  t — 
The  world  to  him  **  was  as  a  thing  gone  by." 
Now,  all  his  features  lit,  he  raised  his  look. 
Then  bent  it  thoughtful,  and  unclasp'd  the  book ; 
And  whilst  the  hourglass  shed  its  silent  sand, 
A  tame  opossum*  lick'd  his  withered  hand. 
That  sweetest  light  of  slow  declining  day, 
Which  through  the  trellis  pour'd  its  slanting  ray. 
Resting  a  moment  on  his  few  gray  hairs, 
Seem'd  light  from  heaven  sent  down  to  bless  his 
prayers. 
When  the  trump  echoed  to  the  quiet  spot. 
He  thought  upon  the  world,  but  moumM  it  not; 
Enough  if  his  meek  wisdom  could  control, 
And  bend  to  mercy,  one  proud  soldier's  soul ; 
Enough,  if  while  these  distant  scenes  he  trod. 
He  led  one  erring  Indian  to  his  God. 


•  A  small  and  beautiful  species,  which  is  domesUcalea. 
03 


**  Whence  comes  my  son  ?*»  with  kind  compla- 
cent look 
He  ask'd,  aud  closed  again  th'  embossed  book. 

•* I  come  to  thee  for  peace  !"  the  youth  replied: 
"  O,  there  is  strife,  and  cruelty,  and  pride. 
In  this  sad  Christinn  world ;  my  native  land 
Was  happy,  ere  the  soldier,  with  his  band 
Of  fell  destroyers,  like  a  vuUure,  came. 
And  gave  the  peaceful  scenes  to  blood  and  flame. 
When  will  the  turmoil  of  earth's  tempests  cease  ? 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  for  peace — for  peace !" , 

"  Seek  peace,"  the  father  cried, "  with  God  above : 
In  his  good  time,  all  will  be  peace  and  love. 

**  We  mourn,  indeed,  that  grief,  and  toil,  and  strife. 
Send  one  deep  murmur  from  the  walks  of  life. 
That  yonder  sun,  when  evening  paints  the  sky. 
Sinks,  beauteous,  on  a  world  of  misery ; 
The  course  of  wide  destruction  to  withstand. 
We  lift  our  feeble  voice — our  trembling  hand ; 
But  still,  bow'd  low,  or  smitten  to  the  dust. 
Father  of  mercy !  still  in  thee  we  trust ! 
Through  good  or  ill,  in  poverty  or  wealth. 
In  joy  or  wo,  in  sickness  or  in  health,— 
Meek  piety  thy  awful  hand  surveys. 
And  the  faint  munnur  turns  to  prayer  and  praise ! 
We  kndw — whatever  evils  we  deplore — 
Thou  hast  permitted,  and  we  know  no  more ! 
Behold,  illustrious  on  the  subject  plain. 
Some  tower'd  city  of  imperial  Spain  !  • 
Hark !  twas  the  earthquake !  clouds  of  dust  alone 
Ascend  from  earth,  where  tower  and  temple  shone. 

**  Such  is  the  conqueror*^  dread  path :  the  grave 
Yawns  for  its  millions  where  his  banners  wave ; 
But  shall  vain  man,  whose  life  is  but  a  sigh. 
With  sullen  acquiescence,  gaze  and  die  ? 
Alas,  bow  little  of  the  mighty  maze 
Of  providence,  our  mortal  ken  surveys ! 
Heaven's  awful  Lord,  pavilion'd  in  the  clouds. 
Looks  through  the  darkness  that  all  nature  shrouds ; 
And,  far  beyond  the  tempest  and  the  night. 
Bids  man  his  course  hold  on  to  scenes  of  endless 
light" 

Camto  To. 

ABOUHENT. 

Evtning  and  night  ifUu  9anu  dojf. 

Anselmo'S  suny— Converted  Indians— Confession  of  the 
wandering  minstrel— Nighl  scene. 

ANSELMO'S   TALE. 
"  Come, — for  the  sun  yet  hangs  above  the  bay, — 
And  whilst  our  time  may  brook  a  brief  delay 
With  other  thoughts, — and,  haply,  with  a  tear. 
An  old  man's  tale  of  sorrow  thou  shalt  hear. 
I  wish'd  not  to  reveal  it — thoughts  that  dwell 
Deep  in  the  lonely  bosom's  inmost  cell 
Unnoticed,  and  unknown — too  painful  wake. 
And  like  a  tempest,  the  dark  spirit  shake. 
When  starting,  from  our  slumberous  apathy. 
We  gaze  upon  the  scenes  of  days  gone  by. 
Yet,  if  a  moment's  irritating  flush 
Darkensf  thy  cheek,  as  thoughts  conflicting  rush, 

*  No  pan  of  the  worid  is  so  subject  to  eartbquakes  as 
Peru. 

t  Indians  of  Chili  are  of  the  lightest  class,  called  by 
sonie  "  whito  Indians." 
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When  I  disclose  my  hidden  griefs,  the  tkle 
May  more  than  wisdom  or  repruof  prevail. 
O,  may  it  teach  thee,  till  all  trials  cease, 
To  hold  thy  course,  though  sorrowing, yet  in  peace: 
Still  looking  up  to  Him,  the  soul's  best  stay, 
Who  faith  and  hope  shall  crown,  when  worlds  arc 
swept  away ! 

**  Where  fair  Seville*s  Morisco  turrets*  gleam 
On  Guadilquiver^s  gently-stealing  stream. 
Whose  silent  waters,  seaward  as  they  glide. 
Reflect  the  wild-rosc  thickets  on  its  side, 
My  youth  was  passM.    0,  days  for  ever  gone ! 
How  touch'd  with  heaven's  own  light  your  morn- 
ings shone  I 

•*  E'en  now,  when  lonely  and  forlorn  I  bend, — 
My  weary  journey  hastening  to  its  end, 
A  drooping  exile  on  a  distant  shore, — 
I  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 
The  tender  thought  amid  my  prayers  has  part. 
And  steals,  at  times,  from  hea^'en  my  aged  heart. 

•*  Forgive  the  cause,  O  God  ! — forgive  the  tear, 
That  flows,  e*cn  now,  o Vr  Leonora's  bier ; 
For,  midst  the  innocent  ami  lovely,  none 
More  beautiful  than  Leonora  shone. 

**  As  by  her  widowM  mother's  side  she  knelt, 
A  fad  and  sacred  sympathy  I  felt. 
At  Easter-tide,  when  the  high  mass  was  sung. 
And,  fuming  high,  tlic  silver  censer  swung, 
When  rich-hued  windows,  from  the  arches'  height, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  shrines  a  soft  and  yellow  light. 
From  aisle  to  aisle,  amid  the  service  clear. 
When  *  Adoremus'  swell'd  upon  the  ear, 
(Such- as  to  heaven  thy  rapt  attention  drew 
First  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Peru) 
She  seem'd,  mcthought,  some  spirit  of  the  sky. 
Descending  to  that  holy  harmony. 

"  Boots  not  to  say,  when  life  and  hope  were  new, 
How  by  degrees  the  soul's  first  passion  grew : 
I  loved  her,  and  I  won  her  virgin  heart. 
But  fortune  whispcr'd,  Wc,  a  while,  must  part 

"  The  minster  toll'd  the  middle  hour  of  night. 
When  waked  to  agony  and  wild  aJright, 
I  heard  the  words,  words  of  appalling  dread — 

*  The  holy  Inquisition  I' — from  the  bed 

I  started  ;  snotch'd  my  dagger,  and  my  cloak — 

•  Who  dare  accuse  me  ?' — none,  in  answer,  spoke. 
The  demons  seized,  in  silence,  on  their  prey. 
And  tore  me  from  my  dreams  of  bliss  away. 

*•  How  frightful  was  their  silence,  and  their  shade, 
In  torch-light,  as  their  victim  they  convey'd. 
By  dark-inscribed  and  massy- window'd  walls, 
Through  the  dim  twilight  of  terrific  halls ; 
(For  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  of  that  foul  stain 
Of  pure  religion,  and  the  rites  of  Spain) — 
Whilst  the  high  windows  shook  to  night's  cold 

blast. 
And  echoed  to  the  foot-fall  as  we  pass'd ! 

"  They  left  me,  faint  and  breathless  with  aflfright. 
In  a  cold  cell,  to  solitude  and  night ; 
0 !  think,  what  horror  through  the  heart  must  thrill 
When  the  last  bolt  was  barr'd,  and  all  at  once  was 
still. 

'*  Nor  day  nor  night  was  here,  but  a  deep  gloom, 
Sadder  than  darkness,  wrapt  the  living  tomb. 


•  ♦  Of  MoorijI)  archileclure. 


Some  bread  and  water,  nature  to  sustain, 
Duly  was  brought  when  eve  retum'd  again ; 
And  thus  I  knew,  hoping  it  were  the  last. 
Another  day  of  lingering  life  was  pass'd. 

<*  Five  years  immured  in  the  deep  den  of  nigiit, 
I  never  saw  the  sweet  sun's  blessed  light 
Once  as  the  grate,  with  sullen  sound,  was  barr^. 
And  to  the  bolts  the  inmost  cavern  Jarr'd, 
Methought  I  heard,  as  clang'd  the  iron  door, 
A  dull  and  hollow  echo  from  the  floor: 
I  stamp'd :  the  vault  and  winding  caves  around 
Return 'd  a  long  and  melancholy  sound. 
With  patient  toil,  I  raised  a  massy  stone. 
And  look'd  into  a  depth  of  shade  unknown ; 
The  murky  twilight  of  the  lurid  place 
Served  me,  at  length,  a  secret  way  to  trace. 
I  enter'd,  step  by  step ;  explored  the  road. 
In  darkness,  from  my  desolate  abode ; 
Till,  winding  through  long  passages  of  night, 
I  saw,  at  distance,  a  dim  streak  of  light.* — 
It  was  the  sun — the  bright,  the  blessed  beam 
Of  day !    1  knelt— I  wept — the  glittering  stream 
Roird  soft  beneath  me,  as  I  left  the  cave, 
Conceal'd  in  woods  above  the  wimUng  wave. 

"  I  rested  on  a  verdant  bank  a  wliile, 
I  saw  around  the  summer  land^^cape  smile. 
I  gain'd  a  peasant's  hut ;  nor  dared  to  leave. 
Till,  with  slow  step,  advanced  the  glimmering  ert 
Remembering  still  al!ection's  fondest  hours, 
I  tum'd  m}'  footsteps  to  the  city  towers ; 
In  pilgiim's  dress,  I  traced  the  streets  uukoovn: 
No  light  in  Leonora's  lattice  shone. 

"  The  morning  came ;  the  hxisy  tumult  sweUi; 
KnolUng  to  church,  I  heard  the  minster  bells: 
Involuntary  to  that  scene  I  stray'd. 
Disguised,  where  first  I  saw  my  faithful  maid. 
I  saw  her,  pallid,  at  the  altar  stand. 
And  yield,  half  shrinking,  her  reluctant  hand: 
She  turu'd  her  look — she  saw  my  hollow  ejres. 
And  knew  me, — wasted,  wan,  and  in  disguue; 
She  shriek 'd,  and  fell— breathless,  1  left  the  fcne 
In  agony — nor  saw  her  form  again ; 
And  from  that  day,  her  voice,  her  look,  was  pvt-r, 
Her  name,  her  memory,  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

"  Far  off  I  bent  my  melancholy  way, 
Heart-sick  and  faint,  and,  in  this  gown  of  gny, 
From  every  human  eye  my  sorrows  hid. 
Unknown,  amidst  the  tumult  of  Madrid. 
Grief  in  my  heart,  despair  upon  my  look. 
With  no  companion  save  my  beads  and  book, 
My  morsel  with  affliction's  sons  to  share. 
To  tend  the  sick  and  poor,  my  only  care — 
Forgotten,  thus  I  lived,  till  day  by  day 
Had  worn  nigh  thirteen  years  of  grief  away. 

**  One  winter's  night,  when  I  had  closed  my  ceD 
And  bid  the  labours  of  the  day  farewell. 
An  aged  crone  approach'd,  with  panting  breath-* 
She  bade  me  hasten  to  the  house  of  death. 

"  I  came — with  moving  lips  intent  to  pray, 
A  dying  woman  on  a  pallet  lay ; 
Her  lifted  hands  were  wasted  to  the  bone. 
And  ghastly  on  her  look  the  lamp-light  ahooe; 
Beside  the  bed  a  pious  daughter  stands 
Silent,  and  weeping,  kisses  her  pale  bands. 

"  Feebly  she  spoke,  and  raised  her  languid  bcid, 
*  Forgive,  forgive !  they  told  me  be  was  dead ! 
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But  in  the  snnthine  of  that  dretdful  day, 
That  gave  me  to  another's  aims  away, 
I  aw  him— like  a  ghost,  with  deadly  stare ; 
I  saw  his  wasted  eyeballs'  ghastly  glares 
I  saw  his  lips— (O  hide^tBem,  God  of  love !) 
I  saw  his  livid  lips,  half  mattering,  move, 
To  curse  the  maid,  forgetful  of  her  vow  j 
Perhaps  he  lives  to  curse— to  curse  me  now  !* 

**'He  lives  to  bless!'  1  cried;   and  drawing 
nigh. 
Held  up  the  crucifix :  her  heavy  eye 
She  raised,  and  scarce  pronounced— '  Does  he  yet 

.  live? 
Can  he  his  lost,  his  dying  child  forgive  ? — 
Will  God  forgive— the  Lord  who  bled— will  He  ? 
Ah,  no  I  there  is  no  mercy  left  for  roe !' 

**  Words  were  in  vain,  and  colours  all  too  faint, 
The  awful  moment  of  despair  to  paint 
She  knew  me— her  exhausted  breath,  with  pain. 
Drawing,  she  press 'd  my  hand,  and  spoke  again. 

** '  By  a  false  guardian's  cruel  wiles  deceived, 
The  tale  of  fraudful  falsehood  I  believed ; 
And  thought  thee  dead !  he  gave  the  stem  com- 
mand. 
And  bade  me  take  the  rich  Antonio's  hand. 
I  knelt,  implored,  embraced  my  guardian's  knees — 
Ruthless  inquisitor !  he  held  the  keys 
Of  the  dark  torture-house.*    Trembling  for  life. 
Tea — I  became  a  sad,  heart-broken — wife ! 
Yet  curse  me  not !  of  every  human  care 
Already  my  full  heart  has  had  its  share. 
Abandon'd— left  in  youth  to  want  and  wo .' 
O !  let  these  tears,  that  agonizing  flow. 
Witness  how  deep  e'en  now  my  heart  is  rent : 
Yet  one  is  lovely— one  is  innocent ! 
Protect — protect'— (and  faint  in  death  she  smiled)— 
<  When  I  am  dead — protect  my  orphan  child  !* 

**  The  dreadful  prison,  that  so  long  detain 'd 
My  wasting  life,  her  dying  words  explain 'd. 
The  wretched  priest,  who  wounded  me  by  stealth, 
Barter'd  her  love,  her  innocence,  for  wealth. 

**  I  laid  her  bones  in  earth  x  the  chanted  hymn 
Echoed  along  the  hollow  cloister  dim  t 
I  heard,  £sr  off,  the  bell  funereal  toll. 
And,  sorrowing,  said,  *  Now  peace  be  with  her 
soul!' 
Far  o'er  the  western  ocean  I  convey'd. 
And  Indiana  call'd — the  orphan  maid : 
Beneath  my  eye  she  grew — and,  day  by  day, 
Seem'd,  grateful,  every  kindness  to  repay. 

**  Renouncing  Spain,  her  cruelties  and  crimes. 
Amid  untutor'd  tribes,  in  distant  climes, 
'Twas  mine  to  spread  the  light  of  truth,  or  save 
From  stripes  and  torture  the  poor  Indian  slave. 
I  saw  thee,  young  and  innocent — alone. 
Cast  on  the  mercies  of  a  race  unknown ; 
I  saw,  in  dark  adversity's  cold  hour. 
Thy  Tirtues  blooming,  like  a  winter's  flower; 
From  chains  and  slavery  I  redeem'd  thy  youth, 
Pour'd  on  thy  sight  the  beams  of  heavenly  truth ; 
By  thy  warm  heart  and  mild  demeanour  won, 
Call'd  thee  my  other  child— ray  age's  ton. 


•  Piriiaps  h  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  Se> 
ville  was  the  first  place  in  Spain  in  which  the  Inqulsitk^n 
wase0Ubllflhedinl481. 


I  need  not  say  the  sequel — not  unmoved 
Poor  Indiana  heard  thy  tale,  and  loved — 
Some  sympathy  a  kindred  fate  might  claim ; 
Your  years,  your  fortunes,  and  your  friend  the 

same; 
Both  early  of  a  parent's  care  bereft, 
Both  strangers  in  a  world  of  sadness  left, 
I  mark'd  each  slowly  struggling  thought — I  shed 
A  tear  of  love  paternal  on  each  head, 
And,  while  I  saw  her  timid  eyes  incline, 
Bless'd  the  affection  that  has  made  her  thine ! 

*<  Here  let  the  murmurs  of  despondence  cease : 
There  is  a  God — believe — and  part  in  peace !" 

Rich  hues  illumed  the  track  of  parting  day 
As  the  great  sun  sunk  in  the  western  bay. 
And  only  its  last  light  yet  lingering  shone. 
Upon  the  highest  palm  tree's  feathery  cone  \ 
When  at  a  distance,  on  the  dewy  plain. 
In  mingled  group  appear'd  an  Indian  train,— 
Men,  women,  children,  round  Anselmo  press, — 
"  Farewell !"  they  cried.    He  raised  his  hand  to 

bless. 
And  said,  **  My  children,  may  the  God  above 
Still  lead  you  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  love : 
To-morrow,  and  we  part ;  when  I  am  gone. 
Raise  on  this  spot  a  cross,  and  place  a  stone, 
That  tribes  unborn  may  some  memorial  have 
(When  I  far  off  am  mouldering  in  the  grave) 
Of  that  poor  messenger,  who  tidings  bore. 
Of  gospel  mercy,  to  your  distant  shore." 

The  crowd  retired — along  the  twilight  gray. 
The  condor  swept  its  solitary  way ; 
The  fire-flies  shone,  when  to  the  hermit's  cell 
Who  hastens  but  the  minstrel,  Zarinel  ? 
In  foreign  lands,  far  from  hb  native  home, 
'Twas  his,  a  gay  romantic  youth  to  roam 
With  a  light  cittern  o'er  his  shoulders  sluhg. 
Where'er  he  pass'd  he  play'd,  and  loved,  and  sung  f 
And  thus  accomplish'd,  late  had  join'd  the  train 
Of  gallant  soldiers  on  the  southern  plain. 
"  Father,"  he  cried, «  uncertain  of  the  fate 
That  may  to-morrow's  toilsome  march  await. 
For  long  will  be  the  road,  I  would  confess 
Some  secret  thoughts  that  on  my  bosom  press ! 
They  are  of  one  I  left,  an  Indian  maid. 
Whose  trusting  love  my  careless  heart  betray'd, 
Say,  may  I  speak  ?" 

«  Say  on,"  the  father  cried ; 
«  Nor  be  to  pcnitebce  all  hope  denied." 

**  Then  hear,  Anselmo !    From  a  very  child 
I  loved  all  fancies,  marvellous  and  wild ; 
I  tum'd  from  truth,  to  listen  to  the  lore 
Of  many  an  old  and  fabling  troubadour. 
Thus,  with  impassion'd  heart  and  wayward  raind. 
To  dreams  and  shapes  of  shadowy  things  resign 'd, 
I  left  my  native  vales  and  village  home. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  a  minstrel  boy  to  roam. 

«« I  never  shall  forget  the  day— the  hour,- 
When,  all  my  soul  resign'd  to  fancy's  power, 
First,  from  the  snowy  Pjrrenees,  I  cast 
My  labouring  vision  o'er  the  landscape  vast. 
And  saw  beneath  my  feet  long  vapours  float, 
Streams,  mountains,  woods,  and  ocean's  mist  re- 
mote. 
My  mountain  guide,  a  soldier,  poor  and  old, 
Who  tales  of  Cortez  and  Balboa  told. 
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Won  my  young  ear,  when  pausing  to  survey 
Th'  Atlantic,  white  in  sunshine  far  away, 
He  spoke  of  this  new  world, — rivers  like  seasj 
Mountains,  to  which  the  mighty  Pyrenees 
Were  but  as  sand-hills — ancient  forests  rude. 
In  measureless  extent  of  solitude, 
Stretching  their  wild  and  unknown  world  of  shade ! 
Full  blithe  he  then  de8crit>ed  the  Indian  maid-— 
Graceful  and  agile  as  the  marmozet. 
Whose  eyes  of  radiance  and  whose  locks  of  jet, 
^Though  bow'd  by  want  and  age,  he  never  could 
forget 

<«  My  ardent  fancy  followM  while  he  spoke 
Of  lakes,  savannahs,  or  the  cataract's  smoke. 
Or  some  strange  tale  of  perilous  wandering  told. 
By  waters,  through  remotest  regions  rollM: 
How  shone  the  woods  with  pomp  of  plumage  gay. 
And  how  the  green  bird  mock'd  and  talk'd  all 
day! 

« Imagination  thus,  in  colours  new, 
This  distant  world  presented  to  my  view ; 
Young,  and  enchanted  with  the  fancied  scene, 
I  cross *d  the  toiling  seas  that  roar'd  between, 
And,  with  ideal  images  impressed. 
Stood  on  these  unknown  shores,  a  wondering  guest. 

**  Still  to  romantic  fantasies  resign'd, 
I  left  Callao*8  crowded  port  behind, 
And  climb*d  ]he  mountains,  which  their  shadow 

threw 
Upon  the  lessening  summits  of  Peru. 
Some  sheep,  the  armed  peasants  drove  before. 
That  all  our  food  through  the  wild  passes  bore, 
Had  wandered  in  the  frost  smoke  of  the  mom. 
Far  from  the  tract— I  blew  the  signal  horn — 
But  echo  only  answer'd.    *Mid  the  snows, 
Wilder'd  and  lost,  I  saw  the  evening  close. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  crimson  west ; 
In  all  the  earth  I  had  no  home  of  rest ; 
The  last  sad  light  upon  the  ice-hills  shone ; 
I  seem'd  forsaken  in  a  world  unknown ; 
How  did  my  cold  and  sinking  heart  rcu'oice. 
When !  hark !  methought  I  heard  a  human  voice. 
It  might  be  some  wild  Indian's  roving  troop  { 
Or  the  dread  echo  of  their  distant  whoop — 
Still  it  was  human,  and  I  seem*d  to  find 
Again  some  commerce  with  remote  mankind. 
The  voice  is  nearer,  rising  through  the  shade — 
Is  it  the  song  of  a  rude  mountain  maid  ? 
And  now  I  heard  the  tread  of  hastening  feet. 
And,  in  the  western  glen,  a  llama  bleat 
I  listenM — all  is  still— but  hark  *  again 
Near  and  more  near  is  heard  the  welcome  strain  t 
It  is  a  wild  maid's  carolling,  who  seeks 
Her  wandering  llama  midst  the  snowy  peaks. 
*  Truant,'  she  cried,  *  thy  lurking  place  is  found.' 
With  langu'd  touch  I  waked  the  cittern's  sound. 
And  soon  a  maid,  by  the  pale  light,  I  saw 
Gaze  breathless  with  astonishment  and  awe: 
What  instant  terrors  to  her  fancy  rose ! 
Ha !  is  it  not  the  spirit  of  the  snows  ? 
But  when  she  saw  me,  weary,  cold,  and  weak. 
Stretch  forth  my  hand,  (for  now  I  could  not  speak,) 
She  pitied,  raised  mt  from  the  snows,  and  led 
My  faltering  footsteps  to  her  father's  shed  | 
The  llama  follow'd  with  her  tinkling  bell  t 
The  dwelling  rose  within  a  craggy  dell. 


O'erhung  with  icy  summits  :^to  be  bcie^ 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  aged  chief  i 
He,  by  her  gentle  voice  to  pity  won, 
Show'd  mercy,  for  himself  had  lost  a  sod. 
The  father  spoke  not  t — by  the  pine  wood  blam, 
The  daughter  stood,  and  tum'd  a  cake  of  naim. 
And  then,  as  sudden  shone  the  light,  I  saw 
Such  features  as  no  artist  hand  might  draw. 
Her  form,  her  face,  her  symmetry,  her  air — 
Father !  thy  age  must  this  recital  spare — 
She  saved  my  life — and  kindness,  if  not  love. 
Might  sure  in  time  the  coldest  bosom  move. 
Mine  was  not  cold — she  loved  to  hear  me  sing. 
And  sometimes   touch'd  with  playful  band  the 

string: 
And  when  I  waked  some  melancholy  strain. 
She  wept,  and  smiled,  and  bade  me  sing  aeain : 
And  sometimes  on  the  turf  reclined,  I  tried 
Her  erring  hand  along  the  wires  to  guide ; 
Then  chiding,  with  a  kiss,  the  rude  esny. 
Taught  her  some  broken  saraband  to  play ; 
Whilst  the  loud  parrot,  from  the  neighbouring  trit. 
On  laughing  echo  call'd  to  Join  our  glee. 

"  I  built  our  hut  of  the  wild-orange  boin^ 
And  pledged— oh !  peijury— eternal  vows ! 
She  raised  her  eyes  with  tendemest,  and  criei, 
'  Shall  poor  Olola  be  the  white  man's  bride  ? 
Yes !  we  will  live — live  and  be  happy  here— • 
When  thou  art  sad,  I  will  kiss  off  the  tear : 
Thou  Shalt  forget  thy  father's  land,  and  see 
A  friend,  a  sister,  and  a  child,  m  mt.' 
So  many  a  happy  day  in  this  deep  glen. 
Far  from  the  noise  of  life,  and  sounds  of  men. 
Was  pass'd !    Nay !  father,  the  sad  sequel  beaff 
Twas  now  the  leafy  spring-time  of  the  yeai^-> 
Ambition  call'd  me:  True,  I  knew,  to  part. 
Would  break  her  generous  and  her  trusting  heart 
True,  I  had  vow'd — but  now  estranged  and  ooU, 
She  saw  my  look,  and  shudder'd  to  behoM— 
She  would  go  with  me — leave  the  lonely  glade 
Where  she  grew  up,  but  my  stem  voice  forbade. 
'She  hid  her  face  and  wept,— « Go  then  away,' 
(Father,  methinks  e'en  now  I  bear  her  say,) 
*  Go  to  thy  distant  land — forget  this  tear^^ 
Forget  these  rocks,— forget  I  once  wu  dear. 
Fly  to  the  world,  o'er  the  wide  ocean  fl/, 
And  leave  me,  unremember'd,  here  to  die ! 
Yet  to  my  father  should  I  all  relate. 
Death,  instant  death,  would  be  a  traitor's  fate !' 

«  Nor  fear,  nor  pity,  moved  my  stubborn  mSai 
I  left  her  sorrows  and  the  scene  behind — 
I  sought  Valdivia  on  the  southern  plain. 
And  join'd  the' careless  military  train : — 
0 !  ere  I  sleep,  thus,  lowly  ou  my  knee. 
Father,  I  absolution  crave  from  thee." 

Anselroo  spoke  with  look  and  voice  severe^ 
**  Yes !  thoughtless  youth,  my  absolution  hear. 
First,  by  deep  penitence  the  wrong  atone. 
Then  absolution  ask  from  God  alone ! 
Yet  stay,  and  to  my  warning  voice  attend— 
0,  bear  me  as  a  father,  and  a  friend ! 
Let  truth  severe  be  wayward  fancy's  guide. 
Let  stem-eyed  conscience  o'er  each  thought  pie 

side — 
The  passions,  that  on  noblest  natures  piey, 
O !  cast  them,  like  corroding  bonds,  away ! 
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Disdain  to  set  mean  falsehood's  coward  port. 
And  let  religion  dignify  thine  art. 

*<  If,  by  thy  bed,  thou  seest  at  midnight  stand 
Pale  conscience,  pointing,  with  terrific  hand. 
To  deeds  of  darkness  done,  whilst,  like  a  corse 
To  shake  thy  soul,  uprises  dire  remorse — 
Fly  to  God's  mercy — fly,  ere  yet  too  late— 
Perhaps  one  hour  marks  thy  eternal  fate— • 
Let  the  warm  tear  of  deep  contrition  flow. 
The  heart  obdurate  melt,  like  softening  snow. 
The  last  yain  follies  of  thy  youth  deplore. 
Then  go— in  secret  weep— and  sin  no  more !" 

The  stars  innumerous  in  their  watches  shone — 
Anselmo  knelt  before  the  cross  alone. 
Ten  thousand  glowhig  orbs  their  pomp  display'd. 
Whilst,  looking  up,  thus  silently  he  prsy'd  t — 
**  0  !  bow  oppressive  to  the  aching  sense. 
How  fearful  were  this  vast  magnificence. 
This  prodigality  of  glory,  spread 
From  world  to  world,  above  an  emmet's  head, 
That  toil'd  his  transient  hour  upon  the  shore 
Of  mortal  life,  and  then  was  seen  no  mor&— 
If  man  beheld,  on  his  terrific  throne, 
A  dark,  cold,  distant  deity,  alone ! 
Felt  no  relating,  no  endearing  tie. 
That  hope  might  upwards  raise  her  glistening  eye. 
And  think,  with  deep,  unutterable  bliss. 
In  yonder  radiant  realm  my  kingdom  is ! 

**  More  glorious  than  those  orbs  that  silent  roll, 
Shines  Heaven's  redeeming  mercy  on  the  soul— 
O !  pare  effulgence  of  unbounded  love ! 
In  thee  I  think — I  feel— I  live — I  move — 
Yet  when — 0 !  thou,  whose  name  is  Love  and  Light, 
When  will  thy  dayspring  on  these  realms  of  night 
Arise  ?  0 !  when  shall  sever'd  nations  raise 
One  hallelujah  of  triumphant  praise  ! 

■<Soon  may  thy  kingdom  come,  that  love,  and  peace, 
And  charity,  may  bid  earth's  chidings  cease ! 
Meantime,  in  life  or  death,  through  good  or  ill. 
Thy  poor  and  feeble  servant,  I  fulfil. 
As  b^  I  may,  thy  high  and  holy  will. 
Till,  weaiy,  on  the  world  my  lids  1  close, 
And  hasten  to  my  long  and  last  repose !" 

cahto  rv. 

ARGUMENT. 

Assembly  of  ladian  warriori— €aupolican,  Ongolmo, 
Teocapel'Mountaia  chief— Soof  of  the  Indian  wisard 
— Whhe  woman  and  child. 

Fxm  in  the  centre  of  the  deepest  wood, 
Th'  assembled  Others  of  their  country  stood. 
'Twma  midnight  now  t  the  pine-wood  fire  burnt  red. 
And  to  the  leaves  a  shadowy  glimmer  spread  r 
The  struggling  smoke,  or  flame  with  fitful  glance, 
Obecored,  or  show'd,  some  dreadful  countenance  { 
And  eveiy  warrior,  as  his  club  he  rear'd, 
With  larger  shadow,  indistinct,  appear'd ; 
While  more  terrific,  his  wild  locks  and  mien. 
And  fierce  eye  through  the  quivering  smoke  was 

seen. 
In  sea-wolfs  skin,  here  Mariantn  stood ; 
Gnash'd    his  white  teeth,  impatient,  fod  cried, 

«<  Blood !" 
His  loflj  brow  with  crimson  laatheri  bound, 
Htrt,  brooding  death,  the  huge  Ongolmo  frown'd ; 


And,  like  a  giant  of  no  earthly  race. 

To  his  broad  shoulders  heaved  bis  ponderous  mace. 

With  lifted  hatchet,  as  in  act  to  fell, 

Here  stood  the  young  and  ardent  TeucapeL 

Like  a  lone  cypress,  stately  in  decay, 
When  time  has  worn  its  summer  boughs  away. 
And  hung  its  trunk  with  moss  and  lichens  sere. 
The  mountain  warrior  rested  on  his  spear. 
And  thus,  and  at  this  hour,  a  hundred  chiefs. 
Chosen  avengers  of  their  country's  griefs ; 
Chiefs  of  the  scatter'd  tribes  who  roam  the  plain 
That  sweeps  from  Andes  to  the  western  main. 
Their  country  gods  around  the  coiling  smoke. 
With  sacrifice  and  silent  prayers,  invoke. 
For  all,  at  first,  were  silent  as  the  dead ; 
The  pine  was  heard  to  whisper  o'er  their  head. 
So  stood  the  stem  assembly :  but  apart. 
Wrapt  in  the  spirit  of  his  fearful  art. 
Alone,  to  hollow  sounds  **  of  hideous  hum," 
The  wizard-seer  struck  his  propliietic  drum. 

Silent  they  stood — and  watch'd,  with  anxious 
eyes, 
What  phantom  shape  might  from  the  ground  arise: 
No  voices  came — no  spectre  form  appear'd 
A  hollow  sound,  but  not  of  winds,  was  heard 
Among  the  leaves,  and  distant  thunder  low 
Seem'd  like  the  moans  of  an  expiring  foe. 

His  crimson  feathers  quivering  in  the  smoke. 
Then,  with  loud  voice,  first  Mariantu  spoke : — 

"  Hail  we  the  omen  ! — Spirits  of  the  slain, 
I  hear  your  voices !    Mourn,  devoted  Spain ! 
Pale-visaged  tyrants !  still,  along  our  coasts. 
Shall  we  despairing  mark  your  iron  hosts  ? 
Spirits  of  our  brave  fathers,  curse  the  race 
Who  thus  your  name,  your  memory  disgrace ! 
No :  though  yon  mountain's  everlasting  snows 
In  vain  Almagro's*  toilsome  march  oppose  ; 
Though  Atacama's  long  and  wasteful  plain 
Be  heap'd  with  blackening  carcasses  in  vain  t 
Though  still  fresh  hosts  those  snowy  summits  scale. 
And  scare  the  llamas  with  their  glittering  mail ; 
Though  sullen  castles  lour  along  our  shore ; 
Though  our  polluted  soil  be  drench'd  with  gore  t 
Insolent  tyrants !    We — prepared  to  die. 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy !" 

He  spoke :  the  warriors  stamp'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  tore  the  feathers  that  their  foreheads  bound. 
**  Insolent  tyrants  !"  burst  the  genera]  cry, 
"  We,  met  for  vengeance !   We — prepared  to  die  I 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy  I" 

Then  Teucapel,  nf  ith  warm  emotion,  cried, 
"  This  hatchet  never  yet  in  blood  was  dyed ! 
May  it  be  buried  deep  within  my  heart. 
If  living  from  the  conflict  I  depart. 
Till  loud,  from  shore  to  shore,  is  heard  one  cry, 
*  See  !  in  their  gore  where  the  last  tyrants  lie  I* " 

The  mountain  warrior.    **  0,  that  I  could  raise  ' 
The  hatchet  too,  as  in  my  better  days, 
When  victor  on  Maypocha's  banks  I  stood  $ 
And  while  th'  indignant  river  roll'd  in  blood, 
And  our  swift  arrows  hiss'd  like  rushing  rain, 
I  cleft  Almagro's  iron  helm  in  twain  ! 

*  The  first  Spaniard  who  visited  Chili.  He  entered  it 
by  the  dreadfiil  paasaga  of  the  snows  of  the  Andes;  but 
afterwards  the  passage  was  auempted  ihroi^  the  desert 
of  Atacama. 
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My  strength  is  welloigb  gone !  years  markM  with 

wo 
Have  o*er  me  pass'd,  and  bow'd  my  spirit  low ! 
Alas,  I  have  no  son  !    Beloved  boy ! 
Thy  father's  last,  best  hope  .'—his  pride ! — his  joy  ! 
O,  hadst  thou  lived — sole  object  of  my  prayers  ! — 
To  guard  my  waning  life,  and  these  gray  hairs  ! 
How  bravely  hadst  thou  now,  in  manhood's  pride, 
SwuQg  th*  uplifted  war-club  on  my  side : 
But  the  Great  Spirit  will'd  not !    Thou  art  gone ; 
And,  weary,  on  this  earth  I  walk  alone ; 
Thankful  if  I  may  yield  my  latest  breath. 
And  bless  my  country,  in  the  pangs  of  death !" 

With  words  deliberate,  and  uplifted  hand  j 
Mild  to  persuade,  yet  dauntless  to  command  $ 
Raising  his  hatchet  high,  Caupolican 
fiurvey'd  th'  assembled  chiefs,  and  thus  began ; 

"Friends,  fathers,  brothers  —  dear  and  sacred 
names ! 
Your  stem  resolve  each  ardent  look  proclaims : 
On  then  to  conquest ;  let  one  hope  inspire ; 
One  spirit  animate — one  vengeance  fire. 
Who  doubts  the  glorious  issue  P  to  our  foes 
A  tenfold  strength  and  spirit  we  oppose. 
In  them  no  god  protects  his  mortal  sons, 
'  Or  speaks,  in  thunder,  from  their  roaring  guns. 
Nor  come  they  children  of  the  radiant  sky ; 
But,  like  the  wounded  snake,  to  writhe  and  die. 
Then,  rush  resistless  on  their  prostrate  hands ; 
Snatch  the  red  lightning  from  their  feeble  hands, 
And  swear,  to  the  great  spirits,  hovering  near — 
Who'  now  this  awful  invocation  hear^ 
rhat  we  will  never  see  our  household  hearth, 
rill,  like  the  dust,  we  sweep  them  from  the  earth- 

**  But  vain  our  strength,  that  idly,  in  the  fight, 
Fumultuous  wastes  its  ineffectual  might, 
sinless  to  one  the  hatchet  we  confide : 
oet  one,  our  numbers — one,  our  counsels  guide, 
ind,  lo !  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear, 
•  raise  this  hatchet,  raise  it  high,  and  swear. 
Sever  again  to  lay  it  down,  till  we, 
4.nd  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  firee." 
it  ODce  the  loud  acclaim  tumultuous  ran ; 
'*  Our  spears,  our  life-blood,  for  Caupolican  ! 
With  thee,  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear, 
We  lift  our  hatchets,  lift  them  high,  and  swear, 
Never  again  to  lay  them  down,  till  we, 
Ajid  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free." 

Then  thus  the  chosen  chief:    *<  Bring  forth  the 
slave. 
And  let  the  death-dance  recreate  the  brave." 

Two  warriors  led  a  Spanish  captive,  bound 
With  thongs ;  his  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 
Dark  cypresses  the  mournful  spot  enclose : 
High  in  the  midst  an  ancient  mound  arose, 
Mark'd,  on  each  side,  with  monumental  stones. 
And  white  beneath,  with  sculls  and  scatter*d  bones. 
Four  poniards,  on  the  mound,  encircling  stood, 
With  points  erect,  dark  with  forgotten  blood. 

Forthwith,  with  louder  voice,  the  chief  commands, 
«*  Bring  forth  the  lots — ^unbind  the  captive's  hands ; 
Then  north,  towards  his  country,  turn  his  face, 
And  dig  beneath  his  feet  a  narrow  space."* 


•  The  reader  la  referred  to  Molina  for  a  paitlcular  de- 
Kripckm  ot  the  war-aacrifice,  which  la  vecy  atriklpg  and 
poetical. 


Caupolican  uplifts  his  axe,  and  cries, 
^  Gods  of  our  bund,  be  yours  this  sacrifice ! 
Now,  listen,  warriors  !" — and  forthwith  commands 
To  place  the  billets  in  the  captive's  hands. 
*«  Soldier,  oat  in  the  lot !" 

With  looks  aghast 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 

**  Soldier,  declare  who  leads  the  arms  of  Spain, 
Where  Santiago  frowns  upon  the  plain  ?" 


"Villagra!" 

WAmHIOR. 

**  Earth  upon  the  billet  heap; 
**  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
"  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 


**  Captive,  declare  who  leads  the  Spanish  bands, 
Where  the  proud  fortress  shades  Coquimbo's  sands  ?* 


"Ocampo!" 

WARRIOR. 

«  Earth  upon  the  billet  heap ; 
«  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

WARRIOR. 

"Cast  in  the  lot" 

Again,  with  looks  aghast. 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 
"  Pronounce  his  name  who  here  pollutes  the  plain, 
The  leader  of  the  mailed  hosts  of  Spain  ?" 

CAPnVK. 

"Valdivia!" 

At  tbMt  name  a  sudden  ay 
Burst  forth,  and  every  lance  was  lifted  high. 


«  Valdivia ! ^Earth  upon  the  billet  heap ; 

**  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
"  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

And  now  loud  yells,  and  whoops  of  death,  re- 
sound; 
The  shuddering  captive  ghastly  gazed  around. 
When  the  huge  war-club  smote  him  to  the  grouBd. 
Again  deep  stillness  hush'd  the  listening  crowd, 
While  the  prophetic  wizard  sung  aloud. 

BONO  TO  THE  OOD  OF  WAR. 

By  thy  habitation  dread. 
In  the  valley  of  the  dead. 
Where  no  sun,  nor  day  or  night. 
Breaks  the  red  and  dusky  light ; 
By  the  grisly  troops,  that  ride. 
Of  slaughtePd  Spaniards,  at  thy  side, 
Slanghter'd  by  the  Indian  tfpear. 
Mighty  Epanaum,t  hear ! 


*  Name  of  the  war  deity. 
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«Hark,  the  battle !— Hark,  the  din ! 
Now  the  deeds  of  detth  begin ! 
The  Speniardf  come,  in  clouds !  above, 
I  bear  their  hoarse  artiUery  move  I 
Spirits  of  our  Others  slain. 
Haste,  pursue  the  dogs  of  Spain ! 
The  noise  was  in  the  northern  sky ! 
Haste,  pursue  !   They  fly— they  fly ! 
Now  from  the  cavero's  secret  cell. 
Where  the  direst  phantoms  dwell, 
See  they  rush,*  and,  riding  high. 
Break  the  moonlight  as  they  fly ; 
And,  on  the  shadow'd  plain  beneath. 
Shoots  unseen,  the  shafts  of  death  I 
O'er  the  devoted  Spanish  camp, 
Hike  a  vapour,  dark  and  damp. 
May  they  hover,  till  the  plain 
Is  hid  beneath  the  countless  slain ; 
And  none,  but  silent  women,  tread 
From  corpse  to  corpse,  to  seek  the  dead !" 
The  wavering  fire  flashed  with  expiring  light. 
When  shrill  and  hollow,  through  the  cope  of  night, 
A  distant  shout  was  heard ;  at  intervals 
Increasing  on  the  listening  ear  it  falls. 

It  ceased ;  when,  bursting  from  the  thickest  wood, 
With  lifted  axe,  two  gloomy  warriors  stood: 
Wan  in  the  midst,  with  dark  and  streaming  hair. 
Blown  by  the  winds  upon  her  bosom  bare, 
A  woman,  faint  from  terror's  wild  alarms. 
And  folding  a  white  infant  in  her  arms, 
Appear'd«    Each  warrior  stoop'd  his  lance  to  gaze 
On  her  pale  k>oks,  seen  ghastlier  through  the  blaze. 
«  Sare!"  she  exclaim'd,with  harrpw'd  aspect  wild ; 
"  O,  save  my  innocent— my  helpless  child  I" 
Then  fainting  fell,  as  from  death *s  instant  stroke. 
Caupolican,  with  stem  inquiry,  spoke*— 
"  Whence  come,  to  interrupt  our  awful  rite, 
At  this  dread  hour,  the  warriors  of  the  night  ?" 
«*  From  ocean." 

**  Who  is  she  who  ffinting  lies. 
And  now  scarce  UAs  her  supplicating  eyes  ?" 

**  The  Spanish  ship  went  down :  the  seamen  bore. 
In  a  small  boat,  this  woman  to  the  shore : 
They  fell  beneath  our  hatchets,— and  again. 
We  gave  them  back  to  the  insulted  main.f 
The  child  and  woman — of  a  race  we  hate — 
Warriors,  tis  yours,  here,  to  decide  their  fate." 
"  Vengeance  !**  aloud,  fierce  Marian tu  cried : 
**  Vengeance !  let  vengeance  dire  be  satisfied ! 
Let  none  of  bated  Spanish  blood  remain. 
Woman,  or  child,  to  violate  our  plain  !" 

Amid  that  dark  and  bloody  scene,  the  child 
Streich'd  to  the  mountain  chief  his  hands,  and 

smiled. 
A  starting  tear  of  pity  dimm'd  the  eye 
Of  the  old  warrior,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
**  O !  think  upon  your  little  ones  !"  he  cried, 
**  Nor  be  compassion  to  the  weak  denied." 

Caupolican  then  fix'd  his  aspect  mild 
On  the  white  woman  and  her  shrieking  child. 


•  Terrific  imaginary  beings,  called  "Man-animals," 
that  lea  TO  their  cares  Iff  nigbi,  and  scatter  pestilence  and 
death  as  they  fly.    See  Molina. 

t  **  Bender  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean."->Coie> 
rids*- 


Then  firmly  spoke : — 

*<  White  woman,  we  were  free. 
When  first  thy  brethren  of  the  distant  s^   ' 
Came  to  our  shores !    White  woman,  theirs  the 

guilt! 
Theirs,  if  the  blood  of  innocence  be  spilt ! 
Yet  blood  we  seek  not,  though  our  arms  oppose 
The  hate  of  foreign  and  remorseless  foes: 
Thou  camest  here  a  captive — so  abide. 
Till  the  Great  Spirit  shall  our  cause  decide." 
He  spoke :  the  warriors  of  the  night  obey; 
And,  ere  the  earliest  streak  of  dawning  day. 
They  led  her  from  the  scene  of  blood  away. 

Cahto  V. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ocean  cave— Spanish  captive— Wild  Indian  maid—Genius 
of  Andes,  and  spirits. 

'TIS  dawn  : — the  distant  Andes*  rocky  spires. 
One  after  one,  have  caught  the  orient  fires. 
Where  the  dun  condor  shoots  his  upward  flight. 
His  wings  are  touch'd  with  momentary  light 
Meantime,  beneath  the  mountains'  glittering  heads, 
A  boundless  ocean  of  gray  vapour  spreads. 
That  o'er  the  champaign,  stretching  far  below. 
Moves  on,  in  cluster'd  masses,  rising  slow. 
Till  all  the  living  landscape  is  display'd 
In  various  pomp  of  colour,  light,  and  shade, 
Hills,  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  and  level  plain. 
Lessening  in  sunshine  to  the  southern  main. 
The  llama's  fleece  fumes  with  ascending  dew ; 
The  gem-like  humming-birds  their  toils  renew ; 
And  see,  where  yonder  stalks,  in  crimson  pride, 
The  tall  flamingo,  by  the  river's  side. 
Stalks,  in  his  richest  plumage  bright  array'd. 
With  snowy  neck  superb,*  and  legs  of  lengthening 
shade. 

Sad  maid,  for  others  may  the  valleys  ring, 
For  other  ears  the  birds  of  morning  sing. 
For  other  eyes  the  palms  in  beauty  wave. 
Dark  is  thy  prison  in  the  ocean  cave  ! 

Amid  that  winding  cavern's  inmost  shade, 
A  diipplng  rill  its  ceaseless  murmur  made : 
Masses  of  dim-discover'd  crags  aloof, 
Hung,  threatening,  from  the  vast  and  vaulted  roof  5 
And  through  a  fissure,  in  its  glimmering  height, 
Seen  like  a  star,  appear'd  the  distant  light ; 
Beneath  the  opening,  where  the  sunbeams  shine. 
Far  down,  the  rock  weed  hung  its  slender  twine. 

Here,  pale  and  bound,  the  Spanish  captive  lay. 
Till  mom  on  mom,  in  silence,  pass'd  away ; 
When  once,  as  o'er  her  sleeping  child  she  hung. 
And  sad  her  evening  supplication  sung, — 
Like  a  small  gem,  amidst  the  gloom  of  night, 
A  glow-worm  shot  its  green  and  trembling  light,-^ 
And,  'mid  the  moss  and  craggy  fragments,  shed 
Faint  lustre,  o'er  her  sleeping  infant's  head ; 
And  hark  I  a  voice — a  woman's  voice — its  sound 
Dies,  in  faint  echoes,  'mid  the  vatilt  profound — 
*«  Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid  !t 
She  has  no  mother  near ! 
No  friend  to  dry  her  tear ! 


*  The  neck  of  the  flamingo  is  white,  and  Its  wings  of 
ric'i  and  beautiful  crimson. 
t  IVom  Mungo  Park. 
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Upon  the  cold  earth  she  is  laid :' 

Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid !" 
It  seem'd  the  burden  of  a  song  of  wo  t 
And  mark,  across  the  gloom  an  Indian  girl  move 

slow — 
Her  nearer  look  is  sorrowful,  yet  mild— 
Her  hanging  locks  are  wreath'd  with  rock-weed 

wild 

Gently  she  spoke, «  Sad  Christian,  dry  thy  tear- 
Art  thou  afraid  ?  all  are  not  cruel  here. 
0 !  still  more  wretched  may  my  portion  be. 
Stranger,  if  I  could  injure  thine  and  thee ! 
And,  lo !  I  brin/,  from  banks  and  thickets  wild. 
Wood-strawberries,  and  honey  for  thy  child." 

BFAlflSH   WOKAir. 

"  Whence  ?    Who  art  thou,  who,  in  this  fearful 
place. 
Dost  comfort  speak  to  one  of  Spanish  race  ?'* 

iin>iAN. 
<<  It  is  an  Indian  maid,  who  chanced  to  hear 
Thy  tale  of  sorrow  as  she  wanderM  near. 
I  loyed  a  white  man  once — ^but  he  is  flown. 
And  now  I  wander  heartless  and  alone. 
I  traced  the  dark  and  winding  way  beneath ; 
Bui  well  I  know  to  lead  thee  hence  were  death. 
O,  say !  what  fortunes  led  thee  o'er  the  wave, 
On  these  sad  shores  to  find,  perhaps,  a  grave  ?" 

SPAinSH  WOMAN. 

«  Three  years  have  pass'd  since  a  fond  husband 
left 
Me,  and  this  infant,  of  his  love  bereft } 
Him  I  have  followed — need  I  tell  thee  more. 
Cast  helpless,  friendless,  hopeless,  on  this  shore  ?" 

IKDIAIf. 

«  0 !  did  he  love  thee  then  ?  let  death  betide. 
Yes,  ftwm  this  cavern  I  will  be  thy  guide. 
Nay,  do  not  shrink  !  from  Caracalla's  bay, 
£*en  now,  the  Spaniards  wind  their  march  this 

way. 
I  beard,  at  night-fall  as  I  paced  the  shore, 
But  yesterday,  their  cannon's  distant  roar. 
Wilt  thou  not  follow  P    He  will  shield  thy  child,— 
The  Christian's  God,— through  passes  dark  and  wild 
He  will  direct  thy  way !    Come,  folfow  me  j 
O,  yet  be  loved,  be  happy — and  be  free ! 
But  I,  an  outcast  on  my  native  plain, 
The  lost  Olola  ne'er  shall  smile  again  !" 
So  guiding  from  the  cave,  when  all  was  still, 
And  silent  pointing  to  the  farthest  hill, 
The  Indian  led,  till,  on  Itata's  side. 
The  Spanish  camp  and  night-fires  they  descried : 
Then  on  the  stranger's  neck  that  wild  maid  fell. 
And  said,  "  Thy  own  gods  prosper  thee .' — ^Fare- 
well I" 
The  owl*  is  hooting  overhead — below, 
On  dusky  wing,  the  vampire-bat  sails  slow. 
Ongolmo  stood  before  the  cave  of  night. 
Where  the  great  wizard  sat : — a  lurid  light 
Was  on  his  face ;  twelve  giant  shadows  frown'd. 
His  mute  and  dreadful  ministers,  around. 


Each  eyeball,  as  in  life,  was  seen  to  roll. 
Each  lip  to  move  t  but  not  a  living  soul 
Was  there,  save  bold  Ongolmo  and  the  seer. 
The  warrior  half  advanced  his  lifted  spear. 
Then  spoke — *<  Dread  master  of  the  secret  lore ! 
Say,  shall  th6  Spaniards  welter  in  their  gore  ?" 
<*  Let  these  mute  ministers  the  answer  teU," 
Replied  the  master  of  the  mighty  spell. 
Then  every  giant  shadow,  as  it  stood. 
Lifted  on  high  a  skull  that  dropp'd  with  blood. 
«  Wizard,  to  what  I  ask  do  tbou  reply^- 
Say,  shall  I  live,  and  spurn  them  at  they  die  ?* 
'Twas  silence.    «  Speak !"  he  cried— no  voice  wai 

there- 
Earth  moan'd,  and  hollow  thunder  shook  the  air. 
'TIS  pass'd— the  phantoms,  with  a  tfariek,  are  flowa, 
And  the  grim  warrior  stands  in  the  wild  wood  aloee. 
St.  Pedro's  church  had  rung  its  midnight  chines,* 
And  the  gray  friars  were  chanting  at  their  primes, 
When  winds,  as  of  a  rushing  hurricane. 
Shook  the  tall  windows  of  the  tower'd  fane- 
Sounds,  more  than  earthly,  with  the  storm  awse. 
And  a  dire  troop  are  pass'd  to  Andes'  snow^ 
Where  mighty  spirits  in  mysterious  ring 
Their  dread  prophetic  incantations  sing. 
Round  Chilian's  crater  smoke,  whose  lurid  light 
Streams  high  against  the  hollow  cope  of  nighL 
Thy  genius,  Andes,  towering  o'er  the  rest. 
Rose  vast,  and  thus  a  spectre  shade  addressM. 
"  Who  comes  so  swift  amid  the  storm  ? 
Ha !  I  know  thy  bloodless  form, 
I  know  thee,  fngel,  who  thou  art. 
By  the  hissing  of  thy  dart ! 
*Ti8  Death,  the  king !  the  rocks  around. 
Hark  *  echo  back  the  fearful  sound — 
*Tis  Death,  the  king !  away,  away — 
The  famish'd  vulture  scents  its  prey- 
Spectre,  hence !  we  cannot  die— 
Thy  withering  weapons  we  defy  s 
Dire  and  potent  as  thou  art !" 
Then  spoke  the  p^antdkn  of  th'  uplifted  dart,— 
<*  Spirits  who  in  darkness  dwell, 
I  heard  far  off  your  secret  spell ! 
Enough,  on  yonder  fatal  shore. 
My  fiends  have  drank  your  childreo'S  gore; 
Lo !  I  come,  and  dQom  to  fate 
The  murderers,  and  the  foe  you  hate ! 
Of  all  who  shook  their  hostile  spears. 
And  mark'd  their  way  through  blood  and  tesit. 
(Now  sleeping  still  on  yonder  plain,) 
But  one — one  only  shall  remain. 
Ere  thrice  the  mom  shall  shine  again." 
Then  sung  the  mighty  spirits.   «*  Thee,"  they  ^ 
«  Hail  to  thee.  Death !  All  hail,  to  Death  the  kioC- 
The  battle  and  the  noise  is  o'er— 
The  penguin  flaps  her  wings  in  gore. 

**  Victor  of  the  southern  world. 
Whose  crimson  banners  were  unfurl'd 
O'er  the  silence  of  the  waves,— 
O'er  a  land  of  bleeding  slaves ! 
Stem  soldier,  where  is  now  thy  boast  ? 
Thy  iron  steeds,  thy  mailed  hosts  ? 
Hark !  hark !  they  are  his  latest  cries  ! 
Spirits,  hence ! — he  dies  I  he  dies !" 


*  The  owl  Is  an  object  of  peculiar  dread  lo  the  Indiana 
of  Chill. 


*  1  trust  this  poetica  licenlia  may  be  jmtitati. 


THE    MISSIONARY. 
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Canto  VI. 

ABOUMENT. 

The  clt7  of  C<mceptioD-CaflUe~LaiiUn>— Wild  IndUn 
maid— Zarinel-Minioiury. 

Thk  second  moon  had  now  began  to  wane, 
Since  bold  Valdivia  left  the  southern  plain- 
Goal  of  his  labours,  Penco's  port  and  bay, 
Far  gleaming  to  the  summer  sunset  lay. 

The  way-worn  veteran,  who  had  slowly  passM 
Through  trackless  woods,  or  o'er  savannahs  vast, 
With  hope  impatient,  sees  the  city  spires 
Gild  the  horizon,  like  ascending  fires. 

Now  well-known  sounds  salute  him,  as  more  near 
The  citadel  and  battlements  appear ; 
Th»  approaching  trumpets  ring,  at  intervals  j 
The  trumpet  answers  from  the  rampart  walls. 
Where  many  a  maiden  casts  an  anxious  eye, 
Some  long-lost  object  of  her  love  to  'spy. 
Or  watches,  as  the  evening  light  illumes 
The  points  of  lances,  or  the  passing  plumes. 
The  grating  drawbridge  and  the  portal  arch 
Now  echo  to  the  long  battalion's  march  j 
Whilst  every  eye  some  friend  reroember'd  greets. 
Amid  the  gazing  crowd  that  throngs  the  streets. 

As  bending  o'er  his  mule,  amid  the  throng. 
Pensive  and  pale,  Anselmo  rode  along,— 
How  sacred,  'mid  the  noise  of  arms,  appear'd 
His  venerable  mien  and  snowy  beard. 

Whilst  every  heart  a  silent  prayer  bestow'd. 
Slow  to  the  convent's  massy  gate  he  rode — 
Around,  the  brothers,  gratulating,  stand. 
And  ask  for  tidings  of  the  southern  land. 

As  from  the  turret  tolls  the  vesper-bell. 
He  seeks,  a  weary  man,  his  evening  cell. 
2io  sounds  of  social  cheer,  no  beds  of  state. 
Nor  gorgeous  canopies  his  coming  wait ; 
But  o'er  a  little  bread,  with  folded  hands. 
Thanking  the  God  that  gave,  a  while  he  stands  ; 
Then,  while  all  thoughts  of  earthly  sorrow  cease. 
Upon  his  pallet  lays  him  down  in  peace. 

The  scene  how  different,  where  the  castle-hall 
Rings  to  the  loud  triumphant  festival : 
A  hundred  torches  blaze,  and  flame  aloof, — 
Long  quivering  shadows  streak  the  vaulted  roof, — 
Whilst,  seen  far  off,  th*  illumined  windows  throw 
A  splendour  on  the  shore  and  seas  below. 

Amid  his  captains,  in  imperial  state, 
Beneath  a  crimson  canopy,  elate, 
Valdivia  sits — while,  striking  loud  the  strings. 
The  wandering  mtastrel  of  Valentia  sings. 
"  For  Chili  conquer'd,  fill  the  bowl  again  ! 
For  Chili  conquer'd,  raise  th'  heroic  strain  !" 
**  Bard,"  cried  Valdivia, «« sleep  is  on  thy  lid  ! 
Wake,  minstrel  I— sing  the  war-song  of  the  Cid.'"* 

Lautaro  left  the  hall  of  jubilee 
Unmark'd,  and  wander'd  by  the  moonlight  sea ; 
He  heard  far  off,  in  dissonant  acclaim. 
The  song,  the  shout,  and  his  loved  country's  name. 
As  swell'd  at  times  the  trump's  insulting  sound. 
He  raised  his  eyes  impatient  from  the  ground ; 
Then  smote  his  breast  indignantly,  and  cried, 
"  Chili .'  my  country ;  would  that  I  had  died 


*  Omitted  in  the  poem,  as  too  much  impeding  the  nar- 
rative. 
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On  the  sad  night  of  that  eventful  day 

When  on  the  ground  my  murder'd  father  lay ! 

I  should  not  then,  dejected  and  alone. 

Have  thought  I  heard  his  injured  spirit  groan. 

Ha !  was  it  not  his  form— his  &ce — his  hair  ? 

Hold,  soldier !   Stem,  inhmnan  soldier,  spare ! 

Ha  •  is  it  not  his  blood  ?   « Avenge,'  he  cries, 

'  Avenge,  my  ion,  these  wounds !'   He  faints— he 

dies. 
Leave  me,  dread  shadow !  can  I  then  Ibrget 
My  fother's  look— his  voice  ?  he  beckons  yet! 
Now  on  that  glimmering  rock  I  see  him  stand : 
'Avenge.'*  he  cries,  and  waves   his  dim-seen 

hand  !*' 
Thus  mused  the  youth,  distemper'd  and  forlorn. 
When,  hark  !  the  sound  as  of  a  distant  horn 
Swells  o'er  the  suige:  he  tum'd  his  look  around. 
And  still,  with  many  a  pause,  he  heard  the  sound: 
It  came  from  yonder  rocks ;  and,  list !  what  strain 
Breaks  on  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  main  f 
**  I  heard  the  song  of  gladness  t 

It  seem'd  but  yesterday. 
But  it  tum'd  my  thoughts  to  madness. 
So  soon  it  died  away ! 
I  sound  my  sea-shell;  but  in  vain  I  try 
To  bring  back  that  enchanting  harmony ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  surges  say, 
O !  wretched  maid,  what  canst  thou  do  f 
O'er  the  moon-gleaming  ocean,  I'll  wander  away. 
And  paddle  to  Spain  in  my  light  canoe !" 
The  youth  drew  near,  by  the  strange  accents  led. 
Where  in  a  cave,  wild  sea-weeds  round  her  head. 
And  holding  a  large  sea-conch  in  her  hand. 
He  saw,  with  wildering  air,  an  Indian  maiden  stand, 
A  tatter'd  panco*  o'er  her  shoulders  hung 
On  either  side,  her  long  black  locks  were  flung; 
And  now  by  the  moon's  glimmer,  he  espies 
Her  high  cheek  bones,  and  bright,  but  hollow,  eyes, 
Lautaro  spoke:  *«  O  !  say  what  cruel  wrong 
Weighs  on  thy  heart  ?  maiden,  what  bodes  thy 

song  ?" 
She  answer'd  not,  but  blew  her  shell  again  ; 
Then  thus  renew'd  the  desultory  strain : 
"  Yes,  yes,  we  must  forget !  the  world  is  wide ; 
My  music  now  shall  be  the  dashing  tide: 
In  the  calm  of  the  deep  I  will  frolic  and  swim 
With  the  breath  of  the  south,  o'er  the  sea-blossom,t 

skim. 
Now  listen — If  ever  you  meet  with  that  youth, 

O !  do  not  his  falsehood  reprove. 
Nor  say,— though,  alas,  you  would  say  bat  the 
truth— 
His  poor  Olola  died  for  love." 
Lautaro  stretch'd  his  hand— she  said,  *<  Adieu  !" 
And  o'er  the  glimmering  rocks  like  lightning  flew. 
He  follow'd,  and  still  heard  at  distance  swell 
The  lessening  echoes  of  that  mournful  shell. 
It  ceased  at  once — and  now  he  heard  no  more? 
Than  the  sea's  murmur  dying  on  the  shore. 
"Olola  !— ha  .'  his  sister  had  that  name  ! 
O,  horrid  fancies  !  shake  not  thus  his  frame." 


•  Indian  cloak. 

t  The  "  seo-bloisom,"  Holotharia,  known  to  seamen  bj 
the  name  of  **  Portuguese  man  of  war,"  is  Among  the  moat 
striking  and  beautiful  objfKts  inihe  calms uftlte Southern 
ocean. 

a  u 
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All  night  he  wander'd  by  the  desert  main. 
To  catch  the  melancholy  sounds  again. 

No  torches  blaze  in  Penco's  castled  hall 
Th»t  echoed  to  the  midnight  festival. 
The  way-worn  soldiers,  by  their  toils  opprest. 
Had  now  retired  to  silence  and  to  rest. 
The  minstrel  only,  who  the  song  had  snng 
Of  the  brare  Cid,  as  o*er  the  strings  be  hung, 
Upon  the  instrument  had  fall'n  asleep. 
Weary,  and  now  was  hush'd  in  slumbers  deep. 
Tracing  the  scenes  long  past,  in  busy  dreams 
Again  he  wanders  by  his  native  streams; 
Or  sits,  his  evening  saraband  to  sing 
To  the  clear  Minho's  gentle  murmuring. 

Cold  o'er  the  freckled  clouds  the  morning  broke 
Aslant  ere  from  his  slumbers  be  awoke  t 
Still  as  he  sat,  nor  yet  had  left  the  place. 
The  first  weak  light  fell  on  his  pallid  face. 
He  wakes — he  gazes  round — the  dawning  day 
Comes  from  the  deep,  in  garb  of  cloudy  gray. 
The  woods  with  crow  of  early  turkeys  ring, 
The  glancing  birds  beneath  the  castle  sing. 
And  the  sole  sun  his  rising  orb  displays, 
Radiant  and  reddening,  through  the  scatterM  haze. 

To  recreate  the  languid  sense  a  while, 
When  earth  and  ocean  wore  their  sweetest  smile. 
He  wander*d  to  the  beach :  the  early  air 
Blew  soft,  and  lifted,  as  it  blew,  his  hair ; 
Flush'd  was  his  cheek ;  his  faded  eye,  yet  bright. 
Shone  with  a  faint,  but  animated  light. 
While  the  soft  morning  r^y  seemM  to  bestow 
On  his  tired  mind  a  transient  kindred  glow. 
Then  the  sad  thought  of  young  Olola  rose, 
And  the  still  glen  beneath  the  mountain  snows. 
« I  will  return,"  he  cried, "  and  whisper,  live  ! 
And  say — (0 !  can  I  say  ?)  Forgive !  forgive  !* 
As  thus,  with  shadow  stretching  o'er  the  sand. 
He  mused  and  wander'd  on  the  winding  strand. 
At  distance,  toss'd  upon  the  fuming  tide, 
A  dark  and  floating  substance  he  espied. 
He  stood,  and  where  the  eddying  surges  beat, 
An  Indian  corpse  was  roird  beneath  his  feet : 
The  hollow  wave  retired  with  sullen  sound — 
The  face  of  that  sad  corpse  was  to  the  ground ; 
It  seem'd  a  female,  by  the  slender  form ; 
He  touch'd  the  hand — it  was  no  longer  warm ; 
He  tum'd  its  face — O!    God,  that  eye,  though 

dim, 
Seem'd  with  its  deadly  glare  as  fix'd  on  htm. 
How  sunk  his  shuddering  sense,  how  changed  his 

hue,  • 
When  poor  Olola  in  that  corpse  he  knew ! 
Lautaro,  rushing  from  the  rocks,  advanced ; 
His  keen  eye,  like  a  startled  eagle's,  glanced : 
rris  she ! — he  knew  her  by  a  mark  impress'd 
From  earliest  infancy  beneath  her  breast. 

^  0,  my  poor  sister !  when  all  hopes  were  past 
Of  meeting,  do  we  meet — thus  meet — at  last  ?" 
Then  full  on  Zarinel,  as  one  amazed. 
With  rising  wrath  and  stem  suspicion  gazed ; 
(For  Zarinel  still  knelt  upon  the  sand, 
And  to  his  forehead  press'd  the  dead  maid's  hand.) 

«*  Speak !  whence  art  thou  ?" 

Pale  Zarinel,  his  head 
Upraising,  answered, 

"  Peace  is  with  the  dead  I 


Him  dost  thou  seek  who  injured  thine  and  thee  ? 
Here— strike  the  fell  assassin— I  am  he !" 

*•  Die  !"  he  exclaim 'd,  and  with  convulsive  start 
Instant  had  plunged  the  dagger  in  his  heart. 
When  the  meek  father,  with  his  holy  book. 
And  placid  aspect,  met  his  frenzied  look,— 
He  trembled — struck  his  brow — and,  turning  round. 
Flung  the  uplifted  dagger  to  the  ground. 
Then  murmur'd — "  Father,  Heaven  has  heard  thy 

prayer — 
"  But  O !  the  sister  of  my  soul — ^lies  there ! 
The  Christian's  God  has  triumph'd  !  Father,  heap 
Some  earth  upon  her  bones,  whilst  I  go  weep !" 
Anselmo  with  calm  brow  approach'd  the  place, 
And  hasten'd  with  his  staff  his  faltering  pace: 
"  Ho  I  child  of  guilt  and  wretchedness,"  he  crkd, 
"  Speak !"— '*  Holy  father,"  the  sad  youth  replied, 
"  God  bade  the  seas  th'  accusing  victim  roll 
Dead  at  my  feet,  to  teach  my  shuddering  soul 
Its  guilt :  O  !  father,  holy  father,  pray 
That  Heaven  may  take  the  deep  dire  curse  away.* 

**  0 !  yet,"  Anselmo  cried, "  live  and  repent. 
For  not  in  vain  was  this  dread  warning  sent— 
The  deep  reproaches  of  thy  soul  I  spare. 
Go !  seek  Heaven's  peace  by  penitence  and  prayer." 

The  youth  arose,  yet  trembling  from  the  shock. 
And  sever'd  from  the  dead  maid's  hair  a  lock — 
This  to  his  heart  with  trembling  hand  he  press'd. 
And  dried  the  snit  sea  moisture  on  his  breast 

They  laid  her  limbs  within  the  sea-beat  grave. 
And  pray'd,  "  Her^oul,  O !  blessed  Mary,  save  I" 

Canto  VTI. 

ARGUIVIENT. 

Midnight— Valdivia's  tent— Miasionary— March   to  ite 
valley  Arauco— First  sight  of  asoembled  ImHaoa. 

The  watchman  on  the  tower  his  bugle  blew. 
And  swelling  to  the  mom  the  streamers  flew,— 
The  rampart  guns  a  dread  alaram  gave. 
Smoke  roll'd,  and  thunder  echoed  o'er  the  ware; 
When,  starting  from  his  couch,  Valdivia  cried, 
«  What  tidings  ?"  «  Of  the  tribes !"  a  scout  replied ; 
"E'en  now,  prepared  thy  bulwarks  to  assail. 
Their  gathering  numbers  darken  all  the  vale !" 
Valdivia  call'd  to  the  attendant  youth, 
"  Philip,"  he  cr'ed, ** belike  thy  words  have  truth; 
The  formidable  host,  by  holy  Jkmcs, 
Might  well  appal  our  priests  and  city  dames 

"Dost  thou  not  fear.'— Nay— dost  thou  i»l 
reply  ? 
Now  by  the  rood,  and  all  the  saints  on  high, 
I  hold  it  sin — that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  hand 
Against  thy  brothers  in  thy  native  land ! 
fiut,  as  thou  saidst,  those  mighty  enemies 
Me  and  my  feeble  legions  would  despise. 
Yes,  by  our  holy  lady,  thou  shalt  ride. 
Spectator  of  their  prowes"*,  by  my  side ! 
Come  life,  come  death,  our  battle  shall  display 
Its  ensigns  to  the  earliest  beam  of  day ! 
With  louder  summons  ring  the  rampart  bell. 
And  haste  the  shriving  father  from  bis  cell — 
A  soldier's  heart  rejoices  in  alarms : 
And  let  the  tmmp  at  midnight  sound  to  arms !" 

And  now,  obedient  to  the  chiePs  commands, 
The  gray-hair'd  priest  before  the  soldier  stands : 
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"Father,"  Valdivia  cried,  " fierce  are  our  foes, — 

The  last  event  of  war  God  only  knows ; — 

Let  mass  he  sung. — ^Father,  this  very  night 

I  would  attend  the  high  and  holy  rite. 

Tet  deem  not  that  I  doubt  of  victory, 

Or  place  defeat  or  death  before  mine  eye,—^ 

It  blenches  not !   But,  whatsoe'er  befall, 

Good  father .'  I  would  part  in  peace  with  all. 

So  tell  Lautaro— his  ingenuous  mind 

Perhaps  may  grieve,  if  late  I  seem'd  imkind  :— 

Hear  my  heart  speak — ^though  far  from  virtue's  way 

Ambition's  lure  hath  led  my  steps  astray. 

No  wanton  exercise  of  barbarous  power 

Harrows  my  shrinking  conscience  at  this  hour. 

"  If  basty  passions  oft  my  spirit  fire, 
Thej  flash  a  moment,  and  the  next  expire ; 
Lautaro  knows  it — There  is  somewhat  more — 
I  would  not,  here — here,  on  this  distant  shore 
(Should  they,  the  Indian  cqultitudes,  prevail. 
And  this  good  sword  and  these  firm  sinews  fail) 
Amid  my  deadly  enemies  be  found, 
Unhostled,*  unabsolved,  upon  the  ground, 
A  dying  man, — thy  look,  thy  reverend  age. 
Might  save  my  poor  remains  from  barbarous  rage ; 
And  thou  mayst  pay  the  last  sad  obsequies. 
O'er  the  heap'd  earth  where  a  brave  soldier  lies : — 

So  God  be  with  thee !" 

By  the  torches'  light. 
The  slow  procession  moves :  the  solemn  rite 
Is  chanted :  through  the  aisles  and  arches  dim. 
At  intervals,  is  heard  th'  imploring  hymn. 
Now  all  is  still,  that  Only  you  might  hear — 
(The  tall  and  slender  tapers  burning  clear. 
Whose  light  Anselmo's  pallid  brow  illumes. 
Now  glances  on  the  mailed  soldier's  plumes) — 
Hear,  sounding  far,  only  the  iron  tread. 
That  echoed  through  the  cloisters  of  the  dead. 
Dark  clouds  are  wandering  o'er  the  heaven's 
wide  way  j 
Now  from  the  camp,  at  times,  a  horse's  neigh 
Breaks  on  the  ear ;  and  on  the  rampart  heightf 
The  sentinel  proclaims  the  middle  watch  of  night. 
By  the  dim  taper's  solitary  ray. 
Tired,  in  his  tent,  the  sovereign  soldier  lay. 

Meantime,  as  shadowy  dreams  arise,  he  roams 
'Mid  bright  pavilions  and  imperial  domes. 
Where  terraces,  and  battlements,  and  towers. 
Glisten  in  air  o'er  rich  romantic  bowers. 
Sudden  the  visionary  pomp  is  past, — 
The  racant  court  sounds  to  the  moaning  blast,— - 
A  dismal  vault  appears, — where,  with  swoln  eyes, 
As  starting  from  their  orbs,  a  dead  man  lies : 
It  is  Almagro's  corpse  !^ — roll  on,  ye  drum's, 
I>o  !  where  the  great,  the  proud  Pizarro,  comes ! 
Her  gold,  her  richest  gems,  let  fortune  strew 
Before  the  mighty  conqueror  of  Peru ! 


^Sbakspeare. 

'f-  b  may  be  necesnry  to  say  here,  that  whenever  the 
;p«uifards  fbooded  a  cHy,  after  the  inunediate  walls  of 
lerence,  their  first  objecl  was  to  build  a  church,  and  to 
lA.ve,  with  as  much  pomp  as  possible,  the  ecclesiastical 
^T-^ices  pertbrmed.  Hence  the  caihedrals  founded  by 
besn,  in  America,  were  of  transcendent  beauty  and 

^Ahnacro,  who  first  penetrated  into  Chili,  was  after- 
ifltrangled. 


Ah !  turn  and  sec    a  dagger  in  his  hand 
With  scowling  hrow^^ee  the  assassin  stand ! 
Pizarro  falls  !* — ^he  welters  in  his  gore ! 
Lord  of  the  western  world,  art  thou  no  m<»e  ? 
Valdivia,  hark ! — it  was  another  groan ! 
Another  shadow  comes  I — ^it  is  thy  own  .' 
Ah,  bind  not  thus  his  arms  .'—give,  give  him  breath ! 
Wipe  from  his  bleeding  brow  those  damps  of  death ! 

Valdivia,  starting,  woke :— -he  is  alone ; 
The  taper  in  his  tent  yet  dimly  ^shone: 
"  Lautaro,  haste  I"  he  cried ;  "  Lautaro,  save 
Thy  dying  master  ! — Ah  !  is  this  the  brave. 
The  haughty  victor  ? — Hush,  the  dream  is  past  \ 
The  early  trumpets  ring  the  second  blast ! 
Arm,  arm! — £'en  now,  th'  impatient  charger 

neighs ! 
Again,  from  tent  to  tent,  the  trumpet  brays !" 
By  torch-light,  then,  Valdivia  gave  command, 
"  Haste,  let  Del  Oro  take  a  chosen  band. 
With  watchful  caution,  on  his  fleetest  steed, 
A  troop  observant  on  the  heights  to  lead !" 

Now  beautiful,  beneath  the  heaven's  gray  arch, 
Appear'd  the  main  battalion's  moving  march ; 
The  banner  of  the  cross  was  borne  before. 
And  next,  with  aspect  sad,  and  tresses  hoar. 
The  holy  man  went  thoughtfully,  and  prest 
A  crucifix,  in  silence,  to  his  breast 
Valdivia,  all  in  plated  steel  array 'd. 
Upon  whose  crest  the  mom's  effulgence  play*d. 
Majestic  rein'd  his  steed,  and  seem'd  alone, 
Worthy  the  southern  world's  imperial  throne. 
His  features  through  the  barred  casque  that  glow. 
His  pole-axe,  pendent  from  the  saddle  bow ; 
His  steely  armour,  and  the  glitter  bright 
Of  his  drawn  sabre,  in  the  orient  light. 
Speak  him  not,  now,  for  knightly  tournament 
Array'd,  but  on  emprise  of  prowess  bent. 
And  deeds  of  deadly  strife :  in  blooming  pride, 
Th'  attendant  youth  rode,  pensive,  by  his  side. 
Their  pennon 'd  lances,  waving  in  th^  wind, 
I'wo  hundred  clanking  horsemen  tramp'd  behind. 
In  iron  harness  clad — the  bugles  blew, 
And  high  in  air  the  sanguine  ensigns  flew. 
The  arbalasters  next,  with  cross-bows  slung, 
March'd,  whilst  the  plumed  Moors  their  cymbals 

swung. 
Auxiliar  Indians  here,  a  various  train. 
With  spears  and  bows,  darken 'd  the  distant  plain. 
Drums  roll'd,  and  fifes  re-echoed  shrill  and  clear, 
At  intervals,  as  near  and  yet  more  near. 
While  flags  and  intermingled  halberts  shine. 
The  long  battalion  drew  its  passing  line. 
Last  roll'd  the  heavy  guns,  a  sable  tier, 
By  Indians  drawn,  with  match-men  in  the  rear 
And  many  a  straggling  mule  and  sumpter  train 
Closed  the  embattled  order  on  the  plain. 
Till  naught  beneath  the  azure  sky  appears 
But  the  projecting  points  of  scarce-discover'd  spears. 

Slow  up  the  hill,  with  floating  vapours  hoar. 
Or  by  the  blue  lake's  long  retiring  shore. 
Now  seen  distinct,  through  the  disparting  haze. 
The  glittering  file  its  banner'd  length  displays ; 
Now  winding  from  the  woods,  again  appears 
The  moving  line  of  matchlocks  and  of  spears. 


*  Pisarro  was  assassinated. 
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Part  seen,  part  lost  t  the  long  illustrious  march 
Circling  the  swamp,  now  draws  its  various  arch ; 
And  seems,  as  on  it  moves,  meandering  slow, 
A  radiant  segment  of  a  living  bow. 

Five  days  the  Spaniards,  trooping  in  array. 
O'er  plains,  and  headUnds,  held  their  eastern  way. 
Ob  the  sixth  early  dawn,  with  shudtlering  awe, 
And  horror,  in  the  last  defile  they  saw. 
Ten  pendent  heads,  from  which  the  gore  still  run. 
All  gaih'd  and  grim,  and  blackening  in  the  sun : 
These  were  the  guU.mt  troop  that  passM  before, 
The  Indians'  vast  encampment  to  explore, — 
Led  by  Del  Oro,  now  with  many  a  wound 
Pierced,  and  a  headless  trunk  upon  the  ground. 
The  horses  startled,  as  they  trampM  in  blood  ; 
The  troops  a  moment  half-recoiling  stood. 

Bat  boots  not  now  to  pause,  or  to  retire  j 
Valdivia*s eye  flashM  with  indignant  fire: 
**  Onward  !  brave  comrades,  to  the  pass  I"  he  cried — 
"Onward!"  th*  impatient  cuirassiers  replied. 

And  now,  up  to  the  hilPs  ascending  crest, 
With  animated  look  and  beating  breast. 
He  urged  his  steed — when,  wide  bene  ith  liis  eye, 
lie  saw,  in  long  expanse,  Arauco*s  valley  lie. 

Far  as  the  labouring  si^ht  could  stretch  its  glance, 
One  undulating  mass  of  club  and  lance, — 
One  animated  surface  seemM  to  fill 
The  many  stirring  scene,  from  hill  to  hill : 
To  the  deep  mass  he  pointed  with  his  sword, 
"Banner,  advance !"  Give  out"  Castile !"  the  word. 

Instant  the  files  advance — the  trumpets  bray. 
And  now  the  host,  in  terrihle  array. 
Ranged  on  the  heights  that  overlook  the  plain, 
Has  halted:— 

But  the  task  were  long  and  vain 
To  My  what  nations,  from  the  seas  that  roar 
Round  Patagonia's  melancholy  shore ; 
From  forests,  brown  with  everlasting  shades ; 
From  rocks  of  sunshine,  white  with  prone  cascades; 
From  snowy  summits  where  the  llama  roams, 
Oft  bending  o'er  the  cataract  as  it  foams ; 
From  streams,  whose  bridges*  tremble  from  the 

steep ; 
From  lakes,  in  summer's  sweetest  light  asleep ; 
Indians,  of  sullen  brow  and  giant  limb, 
With  clubs  terrific,  and  with  aspects  grim, 
Flock'd  fearless.— 

When  they  saw  the  Spanish  line 
Arranged,  and  front  to  front,  descending  shine. 
Burst — instant  burst,  the  universal  cry — 
(Ten  thousand  spears  uplifted  to  the  sky)— 
**  Tyrants,  we  come  to  conquer  or  to  die  I" 

Grim  Marian  tu  led  the  Indian  force 
A-left ;  and,  rushing  to  the  foremost  horse, 
Hurl'd  with  unerring  aim  th'  involving  thong, — 
Then  fearless  sprung  amidst  the  mailed  throng. 

Valdivia  saw  the  horse,  entangled,  reel. 
And  ibotiting,  as  he  rode, "  Castile  !  Castile !" 
Led  on  the  charge : — like  a  descending  flood. 
It  swept,  till  every  spur  was  black  with  blood. 
His  force  a-right,  where  Elicura  led, 
A  thousand  spears  went  hissing  overhead, 
And  feather'd  arrows,  of  each  varying  hue, 
In  glancing  arch,  beneath  the  sunbeams  flew. 

*  Sude  hanging  bridges,  constructed  by  the  natlvea 


Dire  was  the  strife,  when  ardent  Teocapel 

Advancing,  in  the  front  of  carnage,  felL 

At  once,  Ongolroo,  Elicura,  msh'd. 

And  swaying  their  huge  clubs  together,  cnish*d 

Horseman  and  horse;  then  bathed  their  hands  in 

gore. 
And  limb  from  limb  the  panting  carcass  tore. 
Caupolican,  where  the  main  battle  bleeds. 
Hosts,  and  succeeding  hosts,  undaunted  leads. 
Till,  torn  and  shattered  by  the  ceaseless  fire, 
Thousands,with  gnashing  teeth,  and  clenched  speirs, 

expire. 
Pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds,  Ongolmo  lies. 
And  grasps  his  club  terrific  as  be  dies. 

With  breathless  expectation,  on  the  height, 
Lautaro  watch 'd  the  long  and  dubious  fight: 
Pale  and  resign 'd  the    meek    man  stood,  and 

press 'd 
More  close  the  holy  image  to  his  breast. 
Now  nearer  to  the  fight  Lautaro  drew. 
When  on  the  ground  a  warrior  met  his  view. 
Upon  whose  features  memory  seem'd  to  trace 
A  faint  resemblance  of  his  father's  face ; 
O'er  him  a  horseman,  with  collected  might. 
Raised  his  uplifted  sword,  in  act  to  smite, 
When  the  youth  springing  on,  without  a  word, 
Snatch'd  from  a  soldier's  wearied  grasp  the  sword, 
And  smote  the  horseman  through  the  crest :  a  yell 
Of  triumph  burst,  as  to  the  ground  he  fell. 
Lautaro  shouted,  *'  On  !  brave  brothers,  on  ! 
Scatter  them,  like  the  snow  .'—the  day  is  won  I 
Lo,  I !  Lautaro, — Attacapac's  son  !" 

Hie  Indians  turn ;  again  the  battle  bleeds- 
Cleft  are  the  helms,  and  crush 'd  the  struggling  steeds. 
The  bugle  sounds,  and  faint  with  toil  and  heat. 
Some  straggling  horsemen  to  the  hills  retreat 
"  Stand,  brave  companions  !"  bold  Valdivia  cried. 
And  shook  his  sword,  in  recent  carnage  died. 
"  O !  droop  not — droop  not  yet — all  is  not  o'er— 
Brave,  faithful  friends,  one  glorious  sally  more  !— 
Whei-e  is  Lautaro  ?  leaps  his  willing  sword 
Now  to  avenge  his  long-indulgent  lord  ?'* 
He  waited  not  for  answer,  but  again 
Spurr'd  to  the  centre  of  the  horrid  plain. 
Clubs,  arrows,  spears,  the  spot  of  death  enclose, 
And  fainter  now  the  Spanish  shouts  arose. 
'Mid  ghastly  heaps  of  many  a  bleeding  corpse. 
Lies  the  caparison'd  and  dying  horse. 
AVlple  still  the  rushing  multitudes  assail, 
\  ilia  is  the  fiery  tube,  the  twisted  mail ! 
The  Spanish  horsemen  faint :  long  yells  resound 
As  the  dragg'd  ensign  trails  the  gory  ground. 

"  Shoat,  for  the  chief  is  seized  !'*— «  \ 
eries 
Burst  forth—"  Valdivia !  for  the  sacrifice !" 
And  lo,  in  silent  dignity  resign *d. 
The  meek  Anselmo,  led  in  bonds,  behind ! 
His  hand  upon  his  breast,  young  Zarinel 
Amidst  a  group  of  mangled  Indians  fell : 
The  spear,  that  to  his  heart  a  passage  fbmid. 
Left  poor  Olola's  hair  within  the  wound. 

Now  all  is  hush'd — save  where,  at  times,  akM 
Deep  midnight  listens  to  a  disUnt  moan. 
Save  where  the  condors  clamour,  overbead. 
And  strike  with  sounding  beaks  the  helmets  of  Ifei 
dead. 
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ARGUMENT. 

IfkUan  tesUval  for  rictory— Old  warrior  brought  in  wounded 
—Recogniaea  his  long-lott  son,  and  diea— Diacovery— 
Coocluakm  with  the  old  warrior'a  (uneralyand  prophetic 
oraikm  by  the  Miaatonary. 

TffTE  morn  returns,  and  reddening  seems  to  shed 
One  ray  of  glory  on  the  patriot  dead  ! 
Round  the  dark  stone,  the  victor  chiefs  behold  ! 
Still  on  their  locks  the  gouts  of  gore  hang  cold ! 
There  stands  the  brave  Caupolican,  the  pride 
Of  Chili,  young  Lautaro  by  his  side ! 
Near  the  grim  circle,  pendent  from  the  wood. 
Twelve  hundred  Spanish  heads  are  dropping  blood. 
Shrill  sound  the  pipes  of  death :  in  festive  dance, 
The  Indian  maids  with  myrtle  boughs  advance  j 
The  tinkling  sea-shells  on  their  ankles  ring. 
As,  bailing  thus  the  victor  youth,  they  sing: — 

tONO  OF  IKOIAN  MAnM. 

1. 

*<  O,  f bout  for  Lautaro,  the  yotmg  and  the  brave ! 
The  arm  of  whose  strength  was  uplifted  to  save. 
When   the  steeds  of  the  strangers  came  rushing 

amain. 
And  th«  ghosts  of  our  fathers  look*d  down  on  the 

slain! 

3. 

**  rrwas  eve,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  was  o'er, 
Five  thousand  brave  warriv;rs  were  cold  in  their 

gore: 
When  in  front,  young  Lautaro  invincible  stood, 
And  the  horses  and  iron  men  roll'd  in  their  blood ! 


<*  As  the  snows  of  the  mountain  are  swept  by  the 

blast. 
The  earthquake  of  death  o'er  the  white  men  has 

pass'd} 
Shout,  Chili,  in  triumph !  the  battle  is  won, 
And  we.  dance  round  the  heads  that  are  black  in 

the  sun !" 

Lautaro,  as  if  wrapt  in  thought  profound, 
Oft  tnm'd  an  anxious  look  inquiring  round. 
••  He  is  not  here ! — Say,  does  my  father  live  ?"     « 
Ere  eager  voices  could  an  answer  give. 
With  faltering  footsteps  and  declining  head. 
And  slowly  by  an  aged  Indian  led. 
Wounded  and  weak  the  mountain  chief  appears  t 
**  Live,  live  !'*  Lautaro  cried,  with  bursting  tears. 
And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissmg  press M, 
With  folding  arms,  his  gray  hairs  to  his  breast. 
"  O,  live  !  I  am  thy  son— thy  long-lost  child !" 
The  warrior  raised  his  look,  and  faintly  smiled — 
•*  Chili,  ray  country,  is  avenged  !"  he  cried : 
**  My  son !" — then  sunk  upon  a  shield — and  died 

Lautaro  knelt  beside  him,  as  he  bow'd. 
And  kissM  his  bleeding  breast,  and  wept  aloud. 
The  sounds  of  sadness  through  the  circle  ran, 
When  thus,  with  lifted  axe,  Caupolican,— 
*  What,  for  our  fathers,  brothers,  children,  slain. 
Canst  thou  repay,  ruthless,  inhuman  Spain  ?— 


Here,  on  the  scene  with  recent  slaughter  red. 
To  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  brave  who  bled. 
Raise  we,  to-day,  the  war-feast  of  the  dead. 
Bring  forth  the  chief  in  bonds  ! — Fathers,  to-day. 
Devote  we  to  our  gods  the  noblest  prey." 

Lautaro  tum*d  his  eyes,  and,  gazing  round. 
Beheld  Valdivia,  and  Anselmo,  bound ! 
One  stood  in  arms,  as  with  a  stem  despair, 
His  helmet  cleft  in  twain,  his  temples  bare, — 
Where  streaks  of  blood,  that  dropt  upon  his  mail. 
Served  but  to  show  his  face  more  deadly  pile: 
His  eyebrows,  dark  and  resolute,  he  bent. 
And  stood,  composed,  to  wait  the  dire  event 

Still  on  the  cross  his  looks  Anselmo  cast. 
As  if  all  thought  of  this  vain  world  was  pass'd, — 
And  in  a  world  of  light,  without  a  shade, 
E'en  now  his  meek  and  guileless  spirit  stray'd. 
Where  stood  the  Spanish  chief,  a  muttering  sound 
Rose,  and  each  club  was  lifted  from  the  ground ; 
When,  starting  from  his  father's  corpse,  his  sword 
Waving  before  his  once  triumphant  lord, 
Lautaro  cried,  **  My  breast  shall  meet  the  blow : 
But  save— save  him,  to  whom  my  life  I  owe  !" 

Valdivia  mark'd  him  with  unmoved  eye. 
Then  look'd  upon  his  bonds,  nor  deign 'd  reply ; 
When  Mariantu, — stealing  with  slow  pace. 
And  lifting  high  his  iron-jagged  mace,-^ 
Smote  him  to  earth :  a  thousand  voices  rose. 
Mingled  with  shouts  and  yells,  **  So  fall  our 
foes  I" 
Lautaro  gave  to  tears  a  moment's  space. 
As  black  in  death  he  mark'd  Valdivia's  face. 
Then  cried,  — ^<  Chiefs,  friends,  and  thou,  Caupoli* 

can, 
0,  spare  this  innocent  and  holy  man  ! 
He  never  saii'd  rapacious  o'er  the  deep. 
The  gold  of  blood-polluted  lands  to  heap. 
He  never  gave  the  armed  hosts  his  aid— 
But  meekly  to  the  Mighty  Spirit  pray'd. 
That  in  all  lands  the  sounds  of  wo  might  cease. 
And  brothers  of  the  wide  world  dwell  in  peace  !" 
The  victor  youth  saw  generous  sympathy 
Already  steal  to  every  warrior's  eye ; 
Then  thus  again :— **  O,  if  this  filial  tear 
Bear  witness  my  own  father  was  most  dear  !— 
If  this  uplifted  arm,  this  bleeding  steel 
Speak,  for  my  country  what  I  felt,  and  feel ; 
If,  at  this  hour,  I  meet  her  high  applause, 
While  my  heart  beats  still  ardent  in  her  cause ; — 
Hear,  and  forgive  these  tears  that  grateful  flow, 
0 !  hear  how  much  to  this  poor  man  I  owe. 

**  I  was  a  child — when  to  my  sire's  abode. 
In  Chilian's  vale,  the  armed  horsemen  rode : 
Me,  whilst  my  father  cold  and  breathless  lay. 
Far  off  the  crested  soldiers  bore  away. 
And  for  a  captive  sold.    No  friend  was  near. 
To  mark  a  young  and  orphan  stranger's  tear : 
This  humble  man,  with  kind  parental  care, 
Snatch'd  me  from  slavery — saved  from  dark  de- 
spair { 
And  as  my  years  increased,  protected,  fed. 
And  breathed  a  father's  blessings  on  my  head. 
A  Spanish  maid  was  with  him :  need  I  speak  ? 
Behold,  affection's  tear  still  wets  my  cheek ! 
Years,  as  they  pass'd,  matured  in  ripening  grace 
Her  form  unfolding,  and  her  beauteous  face: 
2u2 
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She  heard  my  orphan  tale  $  she  loved  to  hear. 
And  sometimes  for  my  fortunes  dropp'd  a  tear. 

**  Valdlvia  saw  me,  tow  in  blooming  age, 
And  claim*d  me  from  the  father  as  his  page ; 
The  chief  too  cherish'd  me — yea,  saved  my  life, 
When  in  Peru  arose  the  civil  strife. 
Yet  still  remembering  her  I  loved  so  well, 
Oft  I  return 'd  to  the  gray  father's  cell: 
His  voice  instructed  me ;  recalled  my  youth 
From  rude  idolatry  to  heavenly  truth : 
Of  this  hereafter.    He  my  darkling  mind 
ClearM,  and  from  low  and  sensual  thoughts  refined. 
Then  first,  with  feelings  new  impressed,  I  strove 
To  hide  the  tear  of  tenderness  and  love : 
Amid  the  fairest  maidens  of  Peru, 
My  eyes,  my  heprt,  one  only  object  knew: 
I  lived  that  object's  love  and  faith  to  share ; 
He  saw,  and  bless M  us  with  a  father's  prayer. 

"  Here,  at  Valdivia's  last  and  stem  command, 
I  came*-a  stranger  in  my  native  land .' 
Anselmo  (so  him  call — ^now  most  in  need — 
And  standing  here  in  bonds,  for  whom  I  plead) 
Came,  by  our  chief  so  summoned,  and  for  aid 
To  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Christians  pray'd : 
Here  as  a  son  I  loved  him,  but  I  left 
A  wife,  a  child,  of  my  fond  cares  bereft. 
Never  to  see  again — for  death  awaits 
My  entrance  now  in  Lima's  jealous  gates. 

**  Caupolican,  didst  thou  thy  father  love  ? 
Did  his  last  dying  look  affection  move  ? — 
Pity  this  aged  man  j  unbend  thy  brow : 
He  was  my  father — is  my  father  now  !" 

Consenting  mercy  marks  each  warrior's  mien. — 
But  who  is  this  ? — what  pallid  form  is  seen  ? 
As  ci-ush'd  already  by  the  fatal  blow, — 
Bound,  and  with  looks  white  as  a  wreath  of  snow,— 
Her  hands  upon  her  breast, — scarce  drawn  her 

breath, — 
A  Spanish  woman  knelt,  expecting  death. 
Whilst,  borne  by  a  dark  warrior  at  her  side. 
An  infant  shrunk  from  the  red  plumes,  and  cried. 
Lautaro  started—— 

"  Injured  maid  of  Spain  ! 
Me !— me !— 0,  take  me  to  thine  arms  again !" 
She  heard  his  voice, — with  rushing  thoughts  op- 
press'd. 
And  one  faint  sigh,  she  sunk  upon  his  breast 

Caupolican,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
*<  Live  !  live,  Lautaro !  and  his  beauteous  bride .' 
Live,  aged  father !"— and  forthwith  commands 
A  warrior  to  unbind  Anselmo's  hands. 
She  raised  her  head :  his  eyes  first  met  her  view — 
(As  round  Lautaro's  neck  her  arms  she  threw)— 
«*  Ah,  no  I"  she  feebly  spoke ;  "  it  is  not  true ! — 
It  is  some  form  of  the  distemper'd  brain  !" 
Then  hid  her  face  upon  his  breast  again. 

Dark  flashing  eyes,  terrific,  glared  around : 
Here,  his  brains  scatter 'd  by  the  deadly  wound. 
The  Spanish  chief  lay,  on  the  gory  groimd. 
With  lowering  brows,  and  mace  yet  dropping 

blood. 
And  clotted  hair,  there  Mariantu  stood. 
Anselmo  mournful,  yet  in  sorrow  mild, 
Stood  opposite : — **  A  blessing  on  your  child," 
The  woman  said,  as  slow  revived  her  waking  sense. 
And  then,  with  looks  aghast,  **  0  bear  us  hence !" 


Now  all  th'  assembled  chiefs,  assenting,  cried, 
"  Live,  live  !    Lautaro  and  his  beauteous  bride  !** 
With  eager  arms,  Lautaro  snatch 'd  his  boy. 
And  kiss'd  him  in  an  agony  of  joy ; 
Then  to  Anselmo  gave,  who  strove  to  speak. 
And  felt  the  tear  first  burning  on  his  cbe^k : 
The  infant  held  his  neck  with  strict  embrace. 
And  kiss'd  his  pale  emaciated  face. 

From  the  dread  scene,  wet  with  Valdivia's  gort, 
His  wan  and  trembling  charge  Lautaro  bore. 
There  was  a  bank,  where  slept  the  summer  li^ht, 
A  small  stream  whispering  went  in  mazes  bright. 
And  stealing  from  the  sea,  the  western  wind 
Waved  the  magnolias  on  the  slope  inclined : 
The  woodpecker,  in  glittering  plumage  green. 
And  echoing  bill,  beneath  the  boughs  was  seen ; 
And,  arch'd  with  gay  and  pendent  flowers  above. 
The  floripondio*  its  rich  trellis  wove. 
Lautaro  bent  with  looks  of  love  and  joy 
O'er  his  yet  trembling  wife  and  beauteous  boy. 

"  0,  by  what  miracle,  beloved  !  say. 
Hast  thou  escaped  the  perils  of  the  way 
From  Lima,  where  our  peaceful  dwelling  stood. 
To  these  terrific  shores,  this  vale  of  blood  ?" 
Waked  by  his  voice,  as  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
Faint  she  replied,  with  slow  recovering  breath, 
**  Who  shall  express,  when  thou,  best  friend !  wert 

gone. 
How  sunk  my  heart  .'—deserted  and  alone 
*  Would  I  were  with  thee  !'  oft  I  sat  and  sigh'd 
When  the  pale  moon  shone  on  the  silent  tide — 
At  length  resolved,  I  sought  thee  o'er  the  seas : 
The  brave  bark  cheerly  went  before  the  breeze. 
That  arms  and  soldiers  to  Valdlvia  bore. 
From  Lima  bound  to  Chili's  southern  shore 
I  seized  the  fair  occasion — ocean  smiled, 
As  to  the  sire  I  bore  his  lisping  child. 
The  storm  arose :  with  loud  and  sudden  shock. 
The  vessel  sunk,  disparting  on  a  rock. 
Some  mariners,  amidst  the  billows  wild. 
Scarce  saved,  in  one  small  boat,  me  and  my  child  -■ 
What  I  have  born'e,  a  captive  since  that  day — 
(Forgive  these  tears)— I  scarce  have  heart  to  say ! 
None  pitied,  save  one  gentle  Indian  maid — 
A  wild  maid, — of  her  looks  I  was  afraid ; 
Her  long  black  hair  upon  her  shoulders  fell. 
And  in  her  hand  she  bore  a  wreathed  shell" 

Lautaro  for  a  moment  tum'd  aside. 
Aid,  "  O !  my  sister !"  with  faint  voice  he  cried. 
"  Already  free  from  sorrow  and  alarms, 
I  clasp'd  in  thought  a  husband  in  my  arras, 
When  a  dark  warrior,  station'd  on  the  height. 
Who  held  his  solitary  watch  by  night. 
Before  me  stood,  and  lifting  high  bis  lance 
Exclaim 'd,  *  No  further,  on  thy  life,  advance  I' 
Faint,  wearied,  sinking  to  the  earth  with  d.eaJ 
Back  to  the  dismal  cave  my  steps  he  led. 
Duly  at  eve,  within  the  craggy  cleft, 
Some  water,  and  a  cake  of  maize,  were  left: 
The  thirteenth  sun  unseen  went  down  the  skj: 
When  morning  came,  they  brought  me  forth  to  die- 
But  hush'd  be  every  sigh,  each  boding  fear, 
Since  all  I  sought  on  earth,  and  all  1  love,  is  here  I"* 


*  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful  dimUiig 
planu  of  South  America. 
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Her  infuit  raised  his  hands,  with  glistening  eye, 
To  reach  a  large  and  radiant  butterfly, 
That  fluttered  near  his  face ;  with  looks  of  love. 
And  truth  and  tenderness,  Lautaro  strove 
To  calm  her  wounded  heart ;  the  holy  sire, 
His  eyes  faint  lighted  with  a  transient  fire. 
Hung  o'er  them,  and  to  Heaven  his  prayer  addrest. 
While,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  wept  and  blest. 

An  Indian  came,  with  feathers  crown M, 
And  knelt  before  Lautaro  on  the  ground. 
«  What  tidings,  Indian  ?" 


«  When  I  led  thy  sire. 
Whom  late  thou  saw'st  upon  his  shield  expire. 
Son  of  our  ulmen,  didst  thou  mark  no  trace, 
In  these  sad  looks,  of  a  remember'd  face  ? 
Dost  thou  remember  Izdabel  ?   Look,  here ! 
It  is  thy  father's  hatchet  and  bis  spear." 

"  Friend  of  my  infant  days,  how  I  rejoice," 
Lautaro  cried, "  once  more  to  hear  that  voice  ! 
Life  like  a  dream,  since  last  we  met,  has  fled— 
O !  my  beloved  sister,  thou  art  dead  !" 


**  I  come  to  guide  thee,  through  untrodden  ways, 
To^  the  lone  valley,  where  thy  father's  days 
Were  pass'd ;  where  every  cave,  and  every  tree. 
From  mom  to  morn,  remember 'd  him  of  thee !" 

Lautaro  cried,  '*  Here,  faithful  Indian,  stay ; 
I  have  a  last  sad  duty  yet  to  pay, 
A  little  while  we  part: — Thou  here  remain:" 
He  spake,  and  pass'd  like  lightning  o'er  the  plain. 
*<  Ah,  cease,  Castilian  maid  !  thy  vain  alarms  ! 
See  where  he  comes — his  father  in  his  arms  I" 

*«  Now  lead,"  he  cried. — The  Indian,  sad  and  still. 
Paced  on  from  wood  to  vale,  from  vale  to  hill ; 
Her  infant  tired,  and  hush'd  a  while  to  rest. 
Smiled,  in  a  dream,  upon  its  mother's  breast ; 
The  pensive  mother  gray  Anselmo  led: 
Behind,  Lautaro  bore  his  father  dead. 

Beneath  the  branching  palms  they  slept  at  night  • 
The  small  birds  waked  them  ere  the  morning 

light. 
Before  their  path,  in  distant  view,  appear'd 
The  mountain  smoke,  tliat  its  dark  column  rear'd 
O'er  Andes'  summits,  in  the  pale  blue  sky. 
Lifting  their  icy  pinnacles  so  high. 
Four  days  they  onward  held  their  eastern  way : 
On  the  fifth  rising  morn  before  them  lay 
Chilian's  lone  glen,  amid  whose  windings  green 
The  warrior's  loved  and  last  abode  was  seen. 
No  smoke  went  up, — stillness  was  all  around, 
.Save  where  the  waters  fell  with  soothing  sound, 
Save  where  the  thenca  sung  so  loud  and  clear. 
And  the  bright  humming-bird  was  spinning  near. 
Yet  here  all  human  tumults  seem'd  to  cease, 
And  sunshine  rested  on  the  spot  of  peace ; 
The  myrtles  bloom'd  as  fragrant  and  as  green 
As  if  Lautaro  scarce  had  left  the  scene. 
And  in  his  ear  the  falling  water's  spray 
Seem'd  swelling  with  the  sounds  of  yesterday. 

«*  Where  yonder  rock  the  aged  cedars  shade. 
There  shall  my  father's  bones  in  peace  be  laid." 

Beneath  the  cedar's  shade  they  dug  the  ground  ; 
The  small  and  sad  coinmuniun  gither'd  round. 


Beside  the  grave  stood  aged  Izdabel, 
And  broke  the  spear,  and  cried,  "  Farewell  I — fare- 
well !— " 
Lautaro  hid  his  face,  and  sigh'd  **  Adieu !" 
As  the  stone  hatchet  in  the  grave  he  threw. 
The  little  child,  that  to  its  mother  clung. 
With  sidelong  looks,  that  on  her  garment  hung, 
Listen'd,  half-shrinking,  as  with  awe  profound. 
And  dropt  its  flowers,  unconscious,  on  the  ground. 
The  alpaca,  now  grown  old,  and  almost  wild. 
Which  poor  Olola  cherish'd,  when  a  child. 
Came  from  the  mountains,  and  with  earnest  gaze, 
Seem'd  as  remembering  those  departed  days. 
When  his  tall  neck  he  bent,  with  aspect  bland. 
And  lick'd,  in  silence,  the  caressing  hand ! 

And  now  Anselmo,  his  pale  brow  inclined. 
The  warrior's  relics,  dust  to  dust,  consign'd 
With  Christian  rites,  and  sung,  on  bending  knee, 
"  Eternam  pacem  dona,  Domine." 
Then  rising  up,  he  closed  the  holy  book ; 
And  lifting  in  the  beam  his  lighted  look, 
(The  cross,  with  meekness,  folded  on  bis  breast,) 
"  Here,  too,"  he  cried, "  my  bones  in  peace  shall 

rest! 
Few  years  remain  to  me,  and  never  more 
Shall  I  behold,  0  Spain  !  thy  distant  shore ! 
Here  lay  my  bones,  that  the  same  tree  may  wave 
O'er  the  poor  Christian's  and  the  Indian's  grave. 
Then  may  it — (when  the  sons  of  future  days 
Shall  hear  our  tale,  and  on  the  hillock  gaze,) 
Then  may  it  teach,  that  charity  should  bind. 
Where'er  they  roam,  the  brothers  of  mankind  ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  wildest  tribes  shall  hear 
Thy  voice,  0  Christ!  and  drop  the  slaughtering 
spear. 
"  Yet,  we  condemn  not  him  who  bravely  stood. 
To  seal  his  country's  freedom  with  his  blood; 
And  if,  in  after-times,  a  ruthless  band 
Of  fell  invaders  sweep  my  native  land. 
May  she,  by  Chili's  stern  example  led. 
Hurl  back  his  thunder  on  th'  assailant's  head ; 
Sustain *d  by  freedom,  strike  th'  avenging  blow, 
iiud  learn  one  virtue  from  her  ancient  foe  !" 

EPILOGUE. 
These  notes  I  sung  when  strove  indignant  Spain 
To  rend  th'  abhorr'd  invader's  iron  chain  ! 

With  beating  heart,  we  listen'd  from  afar 
To  each  faint  rumour  of  the  various  war  ; 
Now  trembled,  lest  her  fainting  sons  should  yield ; 
Now  follow 'd  thee  to  the  ensanguined  field; 
Thee,  most  heroic  Wellington,  and  cried. 
When  Salamanca's  plain  in  shouts  replied, 
"  All  is  not  lost !    The  scatter'd  eagles  fly — 
All  is  not  lost !    England  and  victory  !" 

Hark !  the  noise  hurtles  in  the  frozen  north ! 
France  pours  ag::in  her  banncr'd  legions  forth. 
With  trump,  and  plumed  horsemen  !  Whence  that 

cry  ? 
Lo  !  ancient  Moscow  flaming  to  the  sky ! 
Imperial  fugitive  !  back  to  the  gates 
Of  Paris  I  while  despair  the  tale  relates. 
Of  dire  discomfiture,  and  shame,  and  flight. 
And  the  dead,  Mcachlnjj  on  the  snows  of  night. 

Slu'Ut !  for  the  licart  onnobling  transport  fills  ! 
Conqucst'.s  red  uanr.ci'  t\:dl3  along  the  hills 
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That  gird  the  guilty  city !    Shout  amain, 
For  Europe, — England,— for  delivered  Spain  ! 
Shout,  for  a  world  avenged  ! 

The  toil  is  o'er,— 
Enough  wide  earth  hath  reekM  with  human  gore — 
At  Waterloo,  amidst  the  countless  dead. 
The  war-fiend  gave  his  last  loud  shriek,  and  fled. 
Thou  stood *st  in  front,  my  country  !  on  that  day 
Of  horrors ;  thou  more  awful  didst  display 
Thy  long-tried  valour,  when  from  rank  to  rank 
Death  hurrying  strode,  and  that  vast  army  shrank 
Soldiers  of  England,  the  dread  day  is  won  ! 
Soldiers  of  England,  on,  hrave  comrades,  on  ! 
Pursue  them  !   Yes,  ye  did  pursue,  till  night 
Hid  the  foul  rout  of  their  disastrous  flight 

Halt  on  this  hill — ^your  wasted  strength  repair, 
And  close  your  labours,  to  the  well  known  air. 
Which  e*en  your  children  sing, "  0  Lord,  arise !" 
Peals  the  long  line,  **  Scatter  his  enemies !" 
Back  to  the  scenes  of  home,  the  evening  fire. 
Or  May-day  sunshine  on  the  village  spire, 
The  blissful  thought  by  that  loved  air  is  led, 
Here  heard  amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead.' 

Twas  when  affliction  with  cold  shadow  hung 
On  half  the  wasted  world,  these  notes  I  sung. 
Thus  pass'd  the  storm,  and  o'er  a  night  of  woes 
More  beautiful  the  mom  of  freedom  rose. 
Now  with  a  sigh,  I  close,  alas  !  the  strain. 
And  mourn  thy  fate,  abused,  insulted  Spain  ! 
When,  for  stem  Valour,  baring  bis  bold  breast, 
I  see  wan  Bigotry,  in  monkish  vest,t 
Point,  scowling,  to  the  dungeon's  gloom,  and  wave 
The  sword  insulting  o'er  the  fallen  brave, 
(The  sword  of  him  who  foreign  hate  withstood. 
Whose  point  yet  drops  with  the  invader's  blood,) 
Then,  where  yon  dark^  tribunal  shames  the  day. 
Hurl  it  with  curses  and  with  scom  away ! 

Turn  from  the  thought :  and  if  one  generous  heart 
In  these  fictitious  scenes  has  borne  a  part> 
For  the  poor  Indian  in  remotest  lands. 
The  sable  slave,  that  lifts  his  bleeding  hands, 
For  wretchedness,  and  ignorance,  and  need, 
O !  let  the  aged  missionary  plead  ! 

The  tale  is  told — a  tale  of  days  of  yore. 
The  doldier — the  gray  father — are  no  more ; 
And  the  brief  shades,  that  pleased  a  while  the  eye 
Are  faded,  like  the  landscapes  of  the  sky. 

Yet  may  the  moral  still  remain  impress'd 
To  warm  the  patriot,  or  the  pious  breast 
Where'er  aggression  marches,  may  the  brave 
Rush  unappall'd  their  father's  land  to  save ! 
Where  sounds  of  glad  salvation  are  gone  out 
Unto  all  lands,  as  with  an  angel's  shout. 
May  holy  zeal  its  energies  employ  ! 
Rocks  of  Saldanna,  break  forth  into  joy  ! 
Isles,  o'er  the  waste  of  desert  ocean  strown. 
Rivers,  that  sweep  through  shades  and  sands  un- 
known. 


*  Alluding  to  a  most  interesting  fact  in  the  historj  of 
that  eventful  struggle,  closed  by  the  national  air  of  God 
save  the  King. 

t  Alluding  to  the  unjust  treatment  of  those  brave  men 
who  saved  the  life  and  the  throne  of  a  bigoted  and  un- 
grateful prince. 

t  The  Inquisition. 


Mountains  of  inmost  Afric,  where  no  ray 
Hath  ever  pierced,  from  Bethlem's  star  of  day, 
Savages,  fierce  with  clubs,  and  shaggy  hair, 
Who  woods  and  thickets  with  the  lion  share. 
Hark  !  the  glad  echoes  of  the  clii&  repeat, 
**  How  beauteous,  in  the  desert,  are  the  feet 
Of  them,  who  bear,  o'er  wastes  and  trackless  nads, 
Tidings  of  mercy  to  remotest  lands  ."* 

Patiently  plodding,  the  Moravian  mild 
Sees  stealing  culture  creep  along  the  wild. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  leagues  o'er  ocean's  roar, 
And  far  from  friends  whom  he  may  see  no  more, 
Constructs  the  warmer  hut,  or  delves  the  sod; 
Cheerful,  as  still  beneath  the  eye  of  God. 
Where,  muttering  spoil,  or  death,  the  Cafl're  prowIM, 
Or  moonlight  wolves,  a  gaunt  assembly,  howrd, 
No  sounds  are  heard  along  the  champaign  wide, 
But  one  small  chapel  bell,  at  eventide. 
Whilst  notes  unwonted  linger  in  the  air. 
The  songs  of  Sion,  or  the  voice  of  prayer! 

And  thou,  the  light  of  God's  eternal  word. 
Record,  and  Spirit  of  the  living  Lord, 
Hid  and  unknown  from  half  the  world,— at  length, 
Rise  like  the  sun,  and  go  forth  in  tiiy  strength ! 
Already  towering  o'er  old  Ganges  stream. 
The  dark  pagoda  brightens  in  thy  beam ; 
And  the  dim  eagles,  on  the  topmost  height 
Of  Jaggernaut,  shine  as  in  morning  light ! 
Beyond  the  snows  of  savage  Labrador 
The  ray  pervades  pale  Greenland's  wintry  shore— 
The  demon  spell,  that  bound  the  slumbering  seox, 
Dissolves  before  its  holy  influence. 
As  the  gny  rock  of  ice,  a  shapeless  heap. 
Thaws  in  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  deep. 
Proceed,  auspicious  and  eventful  day ! 
Banner  of  Christ,  thy  ampler  folds  display ! 
Let  Atlas  shout  with  Andes,  and  proclaim 
To  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies,  a  Saviour's  naise, 
Till  angel  voices  in  the  sound  shall  blend. 
And  one  hosanna  from  all  worlds  ascend ! 


SONG*  OF  THE  CID.f 

The  Cid  is  sitting,  in  martial  state. 

Within  Valentia's  wall ; 
And  chiefs  of  high  renown  attend 

The  knightly  festivat 

Brave  Alvar  Fanez,  and  a  troop 
Of  gallant  men,  were  there ; 

And  there  came  Donna  Ximena, 
His  wife  and  daughters  fair. 

When  the  foot-page  bent  on  his  knee. 
What  tidings  brought  he  then  ? 

*'  Morocco's  king  is  on  the  seas, 
With  fifty  thousand  men." 

"  Now  God  be  praised  !"  the  Cid  he  crie<I, 

"  Let  every  hold  be  stored : 
Let  fly  the  holy  gonfalon 4 

And  give  •  St  James,'  the  word." 


•  Referred  to  in  p.  505. 

t  Compare  with  SoutUey's  admirable  translatitm  oi  ibe 
Cid. 
t  Banner  cjnfecratcU  by  the  pope. 
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And  now,  upon  the  turret  high, 

Wat  heard  the  signal  drum ; 
And  loud  the  watchman  blew  his  trump. 

And  cried, "  They  come !  they  come  I" 

The  Cid  then  raised  his  sword  on  high. 

And  by  God*8  mother  swore. 
These  walls,  hard-gotteo,  he  would  keep. 

Or  bathe  their  base  in  gore. 

«  My  wife,  my  daughter,  what,  in  tears ! 

Nay,  hang  not  thus  your  head ; 
For  you  shall  see  how  well  we  fight ;  \ 

How  soldiers  earn  their  bread. 

"  We  will  go  out  against  the  Moors, 
And  crash  them  in  your  sight ;" 

And  all  the  Christians  shouted  loud, 
*«  May  God  defend  the  right !" 

He  took  his  wife  and  daughter's  hand. 

So  resolute  was  he, 
And  led  them  to  the  highest  tower 

That  overlooks  the  sea. 

They  saw  how  vast  a  pagan  power 

Came  sailing  o*er  the  brine ; 
They  saw,  ^n^ath  the  morning  light. 

The  Moorish  crescents  shine. 

These  ladies  then  grew  deadly  pale. 

As  heart-struck  with  dismay ; 
And  when  they  heard  the  tambours  beat. 

They  tumM  their  head  away. 

The  thronged  streamers  glittering  flew. 

The  sun  was  shining  bright, 
"  Now  cheer,"  the  valiant  Cid  he  cried  5 

*'This  is  a  glorious  sight  !*' 

Whilst  thus,  with  shuddering  lodk  aghast. 

These  fearful  ladies  stood, 
The  Cid  he  raised  his  sword,  and  cried, 

**  All  this  is  for  your  good. 

**  Ere  fifteen  days  are  gone  and  past. 

If  God  assist  the  right, 
Those  tambours  that  now  sound  to  scare. 

Shall  sound  for  your  delight." 

The  Moors  who  press 'd  beneath  the  towers 

Now  «  Allah !  Allah !"  sung; 
Each  Christian  knight  his  broad-sword  drew. 

And  loud  the  trumpets  rang. 

Then  up,  the  noble  Cid  bespoke 

"  Let  each  brave  warrior  go. 
And  arm  himself,  in  dusk  of  mora. 

Ere  chanticleer  shall  crow ; 

"  And  in  the  lofty  minster  church. 

On  Santiago  call, — 
That  good  Bishoppe  liieronymo,* 

Shall  there  absolve  you  all. 

**  But  let  us  pradent  coimsel  take. 
In  this  eventful  hour:  \ 

For  yon  proud  infidels,  I  ween. 
They  are  a  mighty  power." 

Then  Alvar  Fanez  counseled  well, 
**  We  will  deceive  the  foe. 


•  The  common  phraseology  of  ihe  old  mnrical  ballad. 
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And  ambush  with  three  hundred  men. 
Ere  the  first  cock  does  crow : 

«'And  when  against  the  Moorish  men 

The  Cid  leads  up  his  powers,— 
We,  roshing  from  the  hollow  glen. 

Will  fall  on  them  with  ours." 

This  counsel  pleased  the  chieftain  wells 

He  said,  it  should  be  so ; 
And  the  good  bishop  should  sing  mass. 

Ere  the  first  cock  did  crow. 

The  day  is  gone,  the  night  is  come  $ 

At  cock-crow  all  appear 
In  Pedro's  church  to  shrive  themselves. 

And  holy  pass  to  hear : 

On  Santiago  there  they  call'd, 

To  hear  them  and  to  save ; 
And  that  good  bishop,  at  the  mass. 

Great  absolution  gave. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  cried, «  when  thousands  Jleed, 

When  horse  on  man  shall  roll ! 
Whoever  dies,  I  take  his  sins. 

And  God  shall  save  his  soul. 

**  A  boon  !  a  boon  !"  the  bishop  cried, 

"  I  have  sung  mass  to-day; 
Let  me  be  foremost  in  the  fight. 

And  lead  the  bloody  fray." 

Now  Alvar  Fanez  and  his  men 

Had  gain'd  the  thicket's  shade ; 
And,  with  hush'd  breath  and  anxious  eye. 

Had  there  their  ambush  laid. 

Four  thousand  men,  with  trump,  and  shoQt, 

Forth  issued  from  the  gate ; 
Where  my  brave  Cid,  in  harness  bright. 

On  Bavi6ca  sate. 

They  pass'd  the  ambush  on  the  left. 
And  march'd  o'er  dale  and  down. 

Till  soon  they  saw  the  Moorish  camp 
Betwixt  them  and  the  town. 

.My  Cid  then  spurr'd  his  horse,  and  set 

The  battle  in  array. 
The  first  beam  on  his  standard  shone 

Which  Pero  bore  that  day 

When  this  the  Moors  astonied  saw, 

"  Allah  I"  began  their  cry : 
The  tambours  beat,  the  cymbals  rang, 

As  they  would  rend  the  sky. 

**  Banner,  advance  !"  my  Cid  cried  then. 

And  raised  aloft  his  sword  ; 
The  whole  host  answer'd  with  a  shout, 

«  St  Mary,  and  our  Lord !" 

That  good  Bishop,  Hieronymo, 

Bravely  his  battle  bore ; 
And  cried,  as  he  spurr'd  on  his  resolute  stMd, 

«  Hurrah !  for  the  Campeador !" 

The  Moorish  and  the  Christian  host 

Mingle  their  dying  cries. 
And  many  a  horse  along  the  plain 

Without  hi«  rider  flies. 
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Now  Alvar  Fanez,  tnd  his  men, 
Who  crouch'd  in  thickets  low, 

LeapM  up,  and,  with  the  lightning  gUnce, 
RushM  on  the  wavering  foe. 

The  Moon,  who  taw  their  peAions  gay 

All  waving  in  the  wind, 
Fled  in  despair,  for  still  they  fear'd 

A  greater  host  behind. 

The  crescent  sinks !— ^*  Pursue !  pursue ! 

Haste — spur  along  the  plain  ! 
See  where  they  fall — see  where  they  lie» 

Never  to  rise  again." 

Of  fifty  thousand  who,  at  mom, 

Came  forth  in  armour  bright. 
Scarce  fifteen  thousand  souls  were  left. 

To  tell  the  tale  at  night 

My  Cid  then  wiped  his  bloody  brow, 

And  thus  was  heard  to  say, 
«  Well,  Bavi^ca,*  hast  thou  sped. 

My  noble  horse  !  to-day." 

If  thousands  then  escaped  the  sword. 

Let  none  my  Cid  condemn ; 
For  they  were  swept  into  the  «ea. 

And  the  surge  went  over  them. 

There's  many  a  maid  of  Tetuan 

All  day  shall  sit  and  weep  ; 
But  never  see  her  lover's  sail 

Shine  on  the  northern  deep. 

There's  many  a  mother,  with  her  babe. 
Shall  pace  the  sounding  shore. 

And  think  upon  its  father's  smile. 
Whom  she  shall  see  no  more. 

Rock,  hoary  ocean,  mournfully, 

Upon  thy  billowy  bed ; 
For,  dark  and  deep,  thy  surges  sweep 

O'er  thousands  of  the  dead. 


SONNETS  WRITTEN  CHIEFLY  DU- 
RING  VARIOUS  JOURNEYS.* 

IN  TWO   PARTS. 

Cantantes,  licei  usque,  miaua  via  Usdei,  eamos. 

Virgil, 
Still  let  cs  sooihe  our  travel  with  a  strain. 

Wartm. 

PART    I. 
SONNET. 

WBITTZH  AT  TTHSMOUTH,  IfOKTHTMBUlLAirD,  AFTEB 
A  TEMPESTUOUS  VOYAGE. 

As  alow  I  climb  the  clifTs  ascending  side, 
Much  musing  on  the  track  of  terror  past. 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blMt, 

Pleased  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 


•  His  favourite  horse. 

t  These  soumis  were  dedicated  **To  the  Rev.  Newton 
Ogle,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Winchester.— Duohead,  Wilts,  Nov. 
\W." 


That  laves  the  pebbled  shore  t  aod  now  the  bem 
Of  evening  smiles  on  the  gray  battlement. 
And  yon  forsaken  tower*  that  time  has  rent: 
The  lifted ^oar  far  off  with  silver  gleam 
Is  touch 'd,  and  hush'd  is  all  the  billowy  deep! 
Soothed  by  the  scene,  thiu  on  tired  natijre's  bieait 
A  ttillneis  slowly  steals,  and  kindred  rest; 
While  sea-soimds  lull  her,  as  she  sinks  to  skep. 
Like  melodies  which  mourn  upon  the  Ijrre, 
Waked  by  the  breeze,  and,  as  they  mourn, expire! 


SONNET. 

AT  BAXBOnOUOH  CXiSTLE-f 

Ye  holy  towers  that  shade  the  wave-won  stee^ 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  sublime, 
Though  hurrying  silent  by,  relentless  time 

Assail  you,  and  the  winter  whirlwind'^  sweep! 

For  far  from  blazing  grandeur's  crowded  halls, 
Here  Charity  hath  fix'd  her  chosen  seat, 
Oft  listening  tearful  when  the  wild  winds  beat 

With  hollow  bodings  round  your  ancient  walls; 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 
Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high, 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tower. 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry ; 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  might  save, 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speechless  from  the 
wave. 


SONNET. 
TO  the  uvea  weksbeck.^ 

While  slowly  wanders  thy  sequester'd  ftream, 
Wensbeck !  the  mossy-scatter'd  rocks  among. 
In  fancy's  ear  still  making  plaintive  song 

To  the  dark  woods  above,  that  waving  i 


*  Tynemouth  priory  and  castle,  NocthaiDberlaBd.—Tht 
remains  of  this  mooastery  are  situated  oo  a  U^  rocky 
point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  rinr 
Tyne,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Nivtb-Shields.  Tk» 
exalted  rock  on  which  the  monastery  stood  readend  it 
visible  at  sea  a  long  way  oft,  in  every  direction,  wfamct 
it  presented  itself  as  Ifezhoning  the  seamen  in  daaferu 
make  their  vows,  and  promise  masses  aod  presents  lo  Um 
Virgin  Mary  and  St  Oswin  far  their  deliverance. 

t  This  very  ancient  castle,  with  iu  extensive  domtiai, 
heretofore  the  property  of  the  family  of  Fovsier,  vbae 
lieiress  married  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  is  Mvr»> 
priated  by  the  will  of  that  j^oas  prelate  to  many  bewto> 
lent  purposes ;  pazticnlarly  that  of  mloisMiag  Isittit 
relief  to  such  shipwrecked  mariners  as  may  hapfWD  to  be 
cast  on  this  dangeroos  coast,  for  whose  prsMrvalion,  aod 
that  of  their  vessels,  every  possible  ■t'ffTtnre  is  eoBtrivsd, 
and  is  at  all  times  ready.  The  whole  estate  Is  v«ted  is 
the  hands  of  trustees^  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Sharp,  aichdeacos 
of  Northumberland,  with  an  active  seal  vrell  sohsd  to  the 
nature  of  the  hnmaite  institution,  makes  this  castle  kit 
chief  residence,  attending  with  unwearied  dfligsnes  to 
the  proper  applicatioa  of  the  charity. 

t  The  Wensbeck  Is  a  romantic  and  sequesisrsd  linr 
In  Northumberland.  On  its  banks  Is  situated  oar  Ladj^ 
Chapel.  *'The  remains  of  this  small  chapel,  srsnMTi 
(says  OroseO  stand  in  a  shady  solltQde,an  the  nsrthbsik 
of  the  Wensbeck,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  we*  if 
Bothall,  in  a  spot  admirably  calculated  for  medkstlia- 
It  was  probably  built  by  one  of  the  BaitMisOgls."  lUi 


SONNETS. 


To  bend  o'er  some  enchanted  spot  j  removed 
From  life's  vain  coil,  I  listen  to  the  wind. 
And  think  I  hear  meek  sorrow's  plaint,  reclined 
O'er  the  forsaken  tomb  of  one  she  loved ! 
Fair  scenes  I  ye  lend  a  pleasure,  long  unknown. 
To  him  who  passes  weary  on  bis  way— 
The  farewell  tear,  which  now  he  turns  to  pay,* 
Shall  thank  you  ^— and  whene'er  of  pleasures  flown 
His  heart  some  long-lost  image  would  renew. 
Delightful  haunts  •  he  will  remember  you. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE    SrVXR  TWEEn. 

O  Tweed  !  a  stranger,  that  with  wandering  feet 

Cer  hill  aad  dale  has  jonmey'd  many  a  mile 

(If  80  his  weary  thoughts  he  might  beguile,) 
Delighted  tuns  thy  beauteous  scenes  to  gieet 
The  waving  branches  that  romantic  bend 

0*er  thy  tall  banks,*  a  soothing  charm  bestow ; 

The  murmurs  of  thy  wandering  wave  below 
Seem  to  his  ear  the  pity  of  a  friend. 
Delightful  stream !  though  now  along  thy  shore. 

When  spring  returns  in  all  her  wonted  pride, 
The  shepherd's  distant  pipe  is  heard  no  more. 

Yet  here  with  pensive  peace  could  I  abide,t 
Far  from  the  stormy  world's  tumultuous  roar, 

To  muse  opoo  thy  banks  at  eventide. 
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SONNET. 

EvERcro,  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend. 
Veiling  with  gentlest  hush  the  hmdscape  still. 
The  lonely  batUement,  and  farthest  hill 

And  wood,  I  think  of  those  that  have  no  friend. 

Who  now,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led. 
From  the  broad  blaze  of  day,  where  pleasure 

flaunts. 
Retiring,  vmider  'mid  thy  lonely  haunts 

Unseen ;  and  watch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy  bed 

Hang  lovely,  to  their  pensive  fanpy's  eye 
Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  the  tired  nund 
Might  rest,  beyond  the  murmurs  of  mankind. 

Nor  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery ! 

Ah !  beauteous  views,  that  hope's  fair  gleams  the 
while 

Should  smile  like  you,  and  perish  as  they  smile ! 


river  is  thus  beauUfoHy  characterised  by  Akenside,  who 
was  bora  near  it: 

•*0  ye  Northumbrian  shades,  Which  overtook 
The  rocky  pavement,  and  the  moasy  lalls 
Of  solitary  Wensbeck's  Ilrapid  stream  I 
How  gladly  I  recall  jour  well  known  seats 
Beloved  of  old,  and  that  delightful  time 
When  all  alone,  fi>r  many  a  summer^  day, 
1  wander'd  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen." 
Wriltan  on  peering  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  where  the 
scenery  is  much  more  picturesque  tlian  It  is  neatfierwlck, 
the  more  general  route  of  tcavellere  Into  Scotland.    It  was 
a  beaotilbl  and  still  autumnal  eve  when  we  passed. 

t  Alluding  to  the  shnple  and  affecting  pastoral  strains 
for  which  Scotland  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  I  need 
not  mentkm  Lochaber,  the  braes  of  Ballendine,  Tweed- 
side  etc 


SONNET. 

OH  LEAVnro  A  VZLLAOE  IH  SCOTLARD. 

CtrsDALE,  as  thy  romantic  vales  I  leave. 
And  bid  farewell  to  each  retiring  hill. 
Where  fond  attention  seems  to  linger  still. 
Tracing  the  broad  bright  landscape ;  much  I  grieve 
That,  mingled  with  the  toiling  crowd,  no  more 
I  may  return  your  varied  views  to  mark. 
Of  rocks  amid  the  sunshine  towering  dark, 
Of  rivers  winding  wild,*  and  mountains  hoar. 
Or  castle  gleaming  on  the  distant  steep  .* — 
For  this  a  look  back  on  thy  hills  I  cast. 
And  many  a  soften'd  image  of  the  past 
Pleased  I  combine)  and  bid  remembrance  keep. 
To  soothe  me  with  fair  views  and  fancies  rude. 
When  I  pursue  my  path  in  solitude. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  KIVEB  ITCHIir,  HEAE  WnfTOV. 

lTCHur,t  when  I  behold  thy  banks  again, 
Thy  crumbling  margin,  and  thy  sUver  breast. 
On  which  the  selfsame  tints  still  seem'd  to  rwt. 

Why  feels  my  heart  the  shivering  sense  of  pain  ? 

Is  it — that  many  a  summer's  day  has  past 
Since,  in  life's  morn,  I  caroll'd  on  thy  side  ? 
Is  it— that  oft,  since  then,  my  heart  has  sigh'd. 

As  youth,  and  hope's  delusive  gleams,  flew  fast  ? 
Is  it— that  those,  who  circled  on  thy  shore. 
Companions  of  my  youth,  now  meet  no  more  ? 

Whate'er  the  cause,  upon  thy  banks  I  bend, 
Sorrowing,  yet  feel  such  solace  at  my  heart. 

As  at  the  meeting  of  some  long-lost  friend, 
From  whom,  in  happier  hours,  we  wept  to  part^ 


SONNET. 

0  PovEETY  •  though  from  thy  haggard  eye, 
Thy  cheerless  mien,  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Thy  brow  that  hope's  Ust  traces  long  have  left. 

Vain  fortune's  feeble  sons  with  terror  fly; 

1  love  thy  solitary  haunts  to  seek : — 
For  pity,  reckless  of  her  own  distress  | 
And  patience,  in  the  pall  of  wretchedness. 

That  turns  to  the  bleak  storm  her  faded  cheek  j 
And  piety,  that  never  told  her  wrong ; 

And  meek  content,  whose  griefs  no  more  rebel  j 
And  genius,  warbling  sweet  her  saddest  song; 

And  sorrow,  listening  to  a  lost  friend's  knell. 
Long  banish'd  from  the  world's  insulting  throng  { 

With  thee,  and  thy  unfriended  offspring,  dwelL 


*  There  is  a  wildnen  almost  fantastic  in  the  view  of 
the  river  from  Stirting  Castle,  the  course  of  which  is  seen 
for  many  mifes,  making  a  thousand  turnings. 

t  The  Itchin  b  a  river  running  fh«i  Winchester  to 
Southampton,  the  banks  of  which  have  been  the  ecene  of 
many  a  holiday  apart.  The  lines  were  composed  on  an 
evening  In  a  journey  from  Oxford  to  Southampton,  the  flxst 
time  I  had  seen  the  Itchin  since  I  left  school. 

t  We  remember  them  as  friends  from  whom  we  wsra 
sorry  ever  to  have  partod.-^ATiAA's  Theory. 
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SONNET. 

AT  DOVER  CLIFFS,  JULY  20,  1787. 

Oif  these  white  cliflf's,  that,  calm  above  the  flood, 
Uplift  their  shadowing  heads,  and,  at  their  feet, 
Scarce  hear  tlic  surge  that  has  for  ages  beat, 

Sure  maoy  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood  ; 

And,  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear, 
And  o*er  theMtstant  billows  the  still  eve 
Sail'd  ^ow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  must 
leave 

To-morrow ;  of  the  fiiends  he  loved  most  dear; 

Of  social  scenes,  from  which  he  wept  to  part : 
But  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  full  fain   the  past 
recall. 

Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart, 

And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tide — 

The  world  his  country,  and  his  God  his  guide. 


SONNET. 

AT  OSTERD,   LAZfDIIfG,  JULY   21,  1787. 

Thk  orient  beam  illumes  the  parting  oar — 
From  yonder  azure  track,  emerging  white, 
The  earliest  sail  slow  gains  upon  the  sight, 
And  the  blue  wave  comes  rippling  to  the  shore- 
Meantime  far  off  the  rear  of  darkness  flies : 
Yet  *mid  the  beauties  of  the  morn,  unmoved. 
Like  one  for  ever  torn  from  all  he  loved, 
Towards  Albion's  heights  I  turn  my  longing  eyes. 
Where  every  pleasure  seem'd  erewhile  to  dwell : 
Yet  boots  it  not  to  think,  or  to  complain. 
Musing  sad  ditties  to  the  reckless  main : 
To  dreams  like  these,  adieu  !  the  pealing  bell 
Speaks  of  the  hour  that  stays  not — and  the  day 
To  life's  sad  turmoil  calls  my  heart  away. 


SONNET. 

AT  OSTEND,  JULY   22,   1787. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells*  responsive  peal  .'• 
As  when,  at  opening  morn,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  wan  disease. 

So  piercing  to  ray  heart  their  force  I  feel ! 


*  Written  on  landing  atOstend,and  hearing,  very  early 

in  the  morning,  the  carillons. 
The  efleci  of  bells  has  been  oflen  described,  but  by  none 

more  beautifully  than  Cowper  :— 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away. 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 

Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 

That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 

(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 

The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 

Cowper'a  T\ukj  book  vi. 


And  bark  .'  with  lessening  cadence  now  tiiey  frO, 
And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tide. 
They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide ; 
Bidding  roe  many  a  tender  thoogfat  recall 
Of  summer  days,  and  those  delightful  years 
When  by  my  native  streams,  in  life's  Hair  prime, 
The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 
First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into  tcais! 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o'er, 
The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more. 


SONNET. 

Oir  THE  KIVEX   URINE. 

'TWAS  mom,  and  beauteous  on  the  mountaiD^ 
brow 
(Hung  with  the  beamy  clusters  of  the  vine) 
Stream 'd  the  blue  light,  when  on  the  sparkliof 
Rhine 
We  bounded,  and  the  white  wavef  round  the 

prow 
In  murmurs  parted  i — varying  as  we  go, 
Lo !  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocks  retire. 
Some  convent's  ancient  walls  or  glistening  ipiie 
'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track  unfolding  slow. 
Here  dark,  with  furrow'd  aspect,  like  despair. 
Frowns  the  bleak  cliff— there  on  the  woodland's 

side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide; 
Whilst  hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fair, 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  summer's  day. 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away. 


SONNET. 

AT   A    CONVERT. 

Ir  chance  some  pensive  stranger,  hither  led, 
(His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic  views. 
The  gorgeous  dome,  or  the  proud  landscaped 
hues,) 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  low^  bed— 
'TIS  poor  Matilda ! — To  the  cloister *d  scene, 
A  mourner,  beauteous  and  unknown,  she  cams, 
To  shed  her  tears  unmark'd,  and  quench  the 
flame 
Of  fruitless  love :  yet  was  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moonlight  in  the  midnight  aisle; 
Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  charm  could 

lend. 
Like  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend 
And  anneek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile  ! 
Now,  far  removed  from  every  earthly  ill. 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  heart  is  stilL 


SONNET. 

O  TIME !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  Uy 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  tense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest  unpuctiTcd  away  { 
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On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  list. 
And  think,  when  thou  hMt  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 
I  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past. 
And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile- 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour. 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam,  of  the  transient  shower 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while.— 
Yet  ah !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure. 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 


SONNET. 

Lavguid,  and  sad,  and  slow,  from  day  to  day 
I  journey  on,  yet  pensive  turn  to  view 
(Where  the  rich  landscape  gleams  with  softer  hue) 

The  streams,  and  vales,  and  hills,  that  steal  away. 

So  fares  it  with  the  children  of  the  earth : 
For  when  life's  goodly  prospect  opens  round. 
Their  spirits  beat  to  tread  that  fairy  ground, 

Where  every  vale  sounds  to  the  pipe  of  mirth. 

But  them  vain  hope  and  ea9y  youth  beguiles. 
And  soon  a  longing  look,  like  me,  they  cast 
Back  on  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  past ; 

Yet  fancy  points  where  still  far  onward  smiles 

Some  sunny  spot,  and  her  fair  colouring  blends. 

Till  cheerless  on  their  path  the  night  descends. 


SONNET. 

ON  A  DISTAirr  view  OF   KNOLAND. 

Ah  !  from  mine  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  start. 
At  thee,  my  country,  and  the  long-lost  sight 
Of  thy  own  cliffs,  that  lift  their  summits  white 
Above  the  wave,  once  more  my  beating  heart 
With  eager  hope  and  filial  transport  hails  ! 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  reviving  gales  ye  bring. 
As  when  erewhilc  the  tuneful  mom  of  spring 
Joyous  awoke  amidst  your  blooming  vales. 
And  fill'd  with  fragrance  every  painted  plain : 
Fled  are  those  hours,  and  all  the  joys  they  gave ! 
Yet  still  I  gaze,  and  count  each  rising  wave 
That  bears  me  nearer  to  your  haunts  again  i 
If  haply,  'mid  those  woods  and  vales  so  fair. 
Stranger  to  peace,  I  yet  may  meet  her  there. 


SONNET. 

It)  THE    KIVEB    CHERWELL,  OXFOKD. 

Cbexwsll  !  how  pleased  along  thy  willow'd  hedge 
Erewhile  I  stray'd,  or  when  the  mom  began 
To  tinge  the  distant  turret's  gleamy  fan. 

Or  evening  glimmer'd  o'er  the  sighing  sedge  ! 

And  now  reposing  on  thy  banks  once  more, 
I  bid  the  pipe  farewell,  and  that  sad  lay 
Whose  music  on  my  melancholy  way 

I  woo'd :  amid  thy  waving  willows  hoar 

Seeking  a  while  to  rest — till  the  bright  sun 
Of  joy  return,  as  when  heaveni  beauteous  bow 
Beams  on  the  night-storai's  passing  wings  below : 

Whate'er  betide^  yet  somcthiog  have  I  won 


Of  solace,  that  may  bear  me  on  serene. 

Till  eve's  last  hush  shall  ck>se  the  silent  scene. 


PART    II. 


SONNET. 


As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  worn. 
Weary  has  watch'd  the  lingering  night,  and 

heard 
Heartless  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lonely  poroh,  now  first  at  mom 
Goes  forth,  leaving  his  melancholy  bed ; 
He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views. 
Delightful  bathed  with  slow-asccnding  dews ; 
Or  marks  the  clouds,  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head 
In  varying  forms  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song. 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along. 
The  whilst  each  sense  is  steep'd  in  still  delight. 
With  such  delight,  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel. 
Sweet  hope  !  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
steal  * 


SONNET. 
OCTOBER,  1792. 

Go  then,  and  join  the  roaring  city's  throng ! 
Me  thou  dost  leave  to  solitude  and  tears. 
To  busy  fantasies,  and  boding  fears. 
Lest  ill  betide  thee :  but  'twill  not  be  long, 
And  the  hard  season  shall  be  past:  till  then 
Live  happy ;  sometimes  the  forsaken  shade 
Remembering,  and  these  trees  now  left  to  fade ; 
Nor  'mid  the  busy  scenes  and  **  hum  of  men," 
Wilt  thou  my  cares  forget ;  in  heaviness 
To  me  the  hours  shall  roll,  weary  and  sbw. 
Till,  mournful  autumn  past,  and  all  the  snow 
Of  winter  pale !  the  glad  hour  I  shall  bless, 
That  shall  restore  thee  from  the  crowd  again, 
To  the  green  hamlet  in  the  peaceful  plain. 


SONNET. 

NOVEMBER,   1792. 

There  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind. 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thou  art  gone. 
Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 
Rock,  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sear. 
If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring. 
Thou  late  hast  pass'd  the  happier  hours  of  spring, 
With  sadness  thou  wilt  mark  the  fading  year ; 
dfaiefly  if  one,  with  whom  such  sweets  at  morn 
Or  eve  thou'st  shared,  to  distant  scenes  shall 

stray. 
0,  spring,  return !  return,  auspicious  May ! 
But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlorn. 
If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray, 
Who  from  these  shades  is  gone,  gone  far  away. 
3X 
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SONNET. 
AFBIL,    1793. 

Wbosb  was  that  gentle  Yoice,  that  whispering 
sweet. 
Promised  roethought  long  days  of  bliss  sincere  ? 
Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear. 
Most  like  soft  masic»  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping !  'Twas  the  yo&ee  of 
hope. 
Of  love,  and  social  scenes,  it  seem*d  to  speak. 
Of  truth,  of  friendship,  of  affection  meek  { 
That,  0 1  poor  friend,  might  to  life's  downward 

slope 
Lead  us  in  peace,  and  bless  our  latest  hours. 
Ah  me !  the  prospect  sadden'd  as  she  sung  i 
Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  rung ; 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasurable  bowers. 
Whilst  horror,  pointing  to  yon  breathless  clay, 
*<  No  peace  be  thine,*'  exclaim'd  { **  away,  away  !'* 


SONNET. 

MAT,  1793. 

As  o'er  these  hiUs  I  take  my  silent  rounds, 
Still  on  tbnt  vision  which  is  flown  I  dwell ! 
On  images  I  loved  (alas,  how  well !) 
Now  past,  and  but  remember'd  like  sweet  sounds 
Of  yesterday  !  yet  in  my  breast  I  keep 
Such  recollections,  paiuful  though  they  seem, 
And  hours  of  joy  retrace,  till  from  my  dream 
I  wake,  and  find  them  not:  then  I  could  weep 
To  think  that  time  so  soon  each  sweet  devours  { 
To  think  so  soon  life's  first  endearments  fail, 
And  we  are  still  misled  by  hope's  smooth  tale ! 
Who,  like  a  flatterer,  when  the  happiest  hours 
Are  past,  and  most  we  wish  her  cheering  lay. 
Will  fly  as  faithless  and  as  fleet  as  they  ! 


SONNET. 

IfETLEY  ABBEY. 

Fall'n  pile !  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate ; 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  the 

main, 
Through  each  rent  arch,  like  spirits  that  com- 
plain. 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  full  proudly  in  their  prime 
And  beauteous  might  have  stood,  till  bow'd  by 
time 
Or  injury,  their  early  boast  forgot. 
They  may  have  fall'n  like  thee:  Pale  and  forlorn. 
Their  brow,  besprent  with  thin  hairs,  white  is 
snow. 
They  lift,  majestic  yet  j  as  they  would  scorn 

This  short-lived  scene  of  vanity  and  we  $ 
Whilst  on  their  sad  looks  smilingly  they  bear 
The  trace  of  creeping  age,  and  the  dim  hoe  of 
,   care ! 


SONNET. 
0  HAmMORT !  thou  tenderest  nune  of  pain. 

If  that  thy  note's  sweet  magic  e^cr  can  heal 

Griefs  which  the  patient  spirit  oft  may  fsel, 
0 !  let  me  listen  to  thy  songs  again. 

Till  memory  her  fairest  tints  shall  bring, 
Hope  wake  with  brighter  eye,  and  listening  seem 
With  smiles  to  think  on  some  delightful  dream. 

That  waved  o'er  the  charm'd  ienae  its  gladtoM 
wingt 

For  when  thou  leadeet  all  thy  soothing  struns 
More  smooth  along,  the  silent  passieos  meet 
In  one  suspended  transport,  sad  and  sweet. 

And  naught  but  sorrow's  softest  touch  i 
That,  when  the  transitory  charm  is  o'er. 
Just  wakes  a  tear,  and  then  is  felt  no  more. 


SONNET. 
MAY,  1793. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  summer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladnets,  when  thy  pleasant  tids 
First  came,  and  on  each  coomb's  romantic  side 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo's  hollow  bill  ? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  wild  brink  of  the 
stream. 
As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slope 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  transient  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  loved  to  tend. 
Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  might  delight, 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  best  friend. 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoot,  and  cheer  the 
sight! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sickening  eyes. 

And  weep  for  her  who  in  the  cold  grave  lies ! 


SONNET. 

How  blest  vrith  thee  the  path  could  I  have  trod 
Of  quiet  life,  above  cold  want's  hard  fate, 
(And  little  wishing  more,)  nor  of  the  great 
Envious,  or  their  proud  name !  but  it  pleased  God 
To  take  thee  to  his  mercy :  thou  didst  go 
In  youth  and  beauty,  go  to  thy  death-bed  t 
E'en  whilst  on  dreams  of  bliss  we  fondly  fed. 
Of  years  to  come  of  comfort ! — Be  it  so. 
Ere  this  I  have  felt  sorrow ;  and  e'en  now 
(Though  sometimes  the  unbidden  thought  mot 

start. 
And  half  unman  the  miserable  heart) 
The  cold  dew  I  shall  wipe  from  my  sad  brow. 
And  say,  since  hopes  of  bliss  on  earth  are  vain, 
*<  Best  friend,  farewell,  till  we  do  meet  again  ?" 


SONNET.  I 

ON  EKVISITUVO  OXFOAO. 

I  HEVEB  hear  tiie  sovod  of  thy  glad  bells, 
Oxford !  and  chine  harmonious,  but  I  say 
(Sighing  to  ttariak  how  time  has  worn  away,} 

**  Some  spirit  speaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  swcfli 
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Heaid  ifler  yean  of  absence,  from  the  yale^ 
Where  CkmoM  winds."    Most  true  it  speaks 
the  tale 

Of  days  departed,  and  its  yoice  recalls 
Hour*  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 
Of  life,  and  many  friends  now  seatter'd  wide 

By  many  fates.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls ! 

I  have  scarce  heart  to  yisit  thee ;  but  yet. 
Denied  the  jojrs  sought  in  thy  shades,— denied 
Ea<^  better  hope,  since  my  poor  *****  died, 

What  I  have  owed  to  thee,  my  heart  can  ne'er  forget ! 


SONNET. 

mr  THB  OKATH  OF  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BUfWELL.* 

Tnou  earnest  with  kind  looks,  when  on  the  brink 
Almost  of  death  I  strove,  and  with  mild  Toice 


•  The  following  elegant  inscriplioQ  to  the  roeniory  of 
this  amiable  and  excellent  young  man  is  prefixed  to  the 
chancel  of  CaTeivham  church,  near  Reading,  and  does 
merely  justice  to  the  many  valuable  qualificalioos  ofhlm 
wboee  Tirtues  and  graces  it  records  :— 

Near  this  Chancel  are  deposited 
The  Bemains  of  the  REV.  WILLIAM  BENWELL, 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 

Who  died  of  a  ccmtagioos  fever,  the  consequence  of 

his  charitable  endeavours  to  relieve  and  comfort  the 

inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  he  resided. 

From  early  youth 

He  was  remarkable  Ibr  correcinesB  of  taste» 

and  variety  of  knowledge ; 

Simple,  modest,  and  retired ; 

In  mannen  and  convemtion  he  possessed  a  natural  grace ; 

a  winning  courtesy,  truly  expressive  of  the  heavenly 

serenity  of  bis  m'md,  and  of  iho  meekness,  low- 

liness  and  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

To  his  Relations,  and  to  his  Companions  whom  he  loved, 

he  was  most  tenderly  and  consistemly  affectionate: 
Tb  the  poor  a  xealous  friend,  a  wise  and  patient  iostmcter ; 

By  his  mildness  cheering  the  sorrowful ; 

And,  by  the  pure  and  amiable  sanaity  which  beamed  In 

bis  countenance,  repressing  the  licentious. 

Habitually  pious, 

He  appeared  in  every  instahce  of  life 

to  act,  to  speak,  and  to  think, 

as  in  the  sight  of  Ood. 

He  died  Sept.  6th,  96,  in  his  did  year: 

His  soul  pleased  the  Loan,  therefore  hasted  He  to  take 

him  away. 

This  Tablet  was  erected  to  bis  Memory,  with  heaiV 

felt  grlef^  and  the  tenderest  aflectk>n. 

By  PasiBi.OFS,  eldest  daughter  of  Johx  Lotbdat,  Esq. ; 

and  PaiiaLOPa  his  wife, 

WIk),  after  many  yean  of  the  most  ardent  friendship, 

became  his  wife  and  his  widow  in  the 

couise  of  eleven  weeks  I" 


Didst  soothe  me,  bidding  my  poor  heart  rejoice. 
Though  smitten  sorei  0, 1  did  little  think 
That  thou,  my  friend,  wonldst  the  first  victim  fall 
To  the  stem  king  of  terrors !  thou  didst  fly. 
By  pity  prompted,  at  the  poor  man's  cry ; 
And  soon  thyself  wert  stretch'd  beneath  the  pall. 
Livid  infection's  prey.    The  deep  distress 
Of  her,  who  best  thy  inmost  bosom  knew. 
To  whom  thy  faith  was  vow'd,  thy  soul  was  true, 
VHiat  powers  of  faltering  language  shall  express 
As  friendship  bids,  I  feebly  breathe  my  own, 
And  sorrowing  say,  **  Pure  spirit,  thou  art  gone  !'* 


SONNET. 

WETITEF  AT  MALVEBH,  JI7LT    11,   1793. 

I  SHALL  behold  far  off  thy  towering  crest. 
Proud  mountain !  from  thy  heights  as  slow  I  stray 
Down  through  the  distant  vale  my  homeward  way, 
I  shall  behold,  upon  thy  rugged  breast. 
The  parting  stm  sit  smiling :  me  the  while 
Escaped  the  crowd,  thoughts  full  of  hea? inefs 
May  visit,  as  life's  bitter  losses  press 
Hard  on  my  bosom  t  but  I  shall  ^  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,"  and  think,  that  e'en  as  thou 
Dost  lift  in  the  pale  beam  thy  forehead  high, 
Proud  mountain !  (whilst  the  seatter'd  vapours  fly 
Unheeded  round  thy  breast,)  so,  with  cahn  brow. 
The  shades  of  sorrow  I  may  meet,  and  wear 
The  smile  unchanged  of  peace,  though  prest  by  care ! 


SONNET. 

OK  KCVIEWINO   THE  rORECOINO.    SEPT.  21,  1797. 

I  TtTRK  these  leaves  with  thronging  thoughts,  and 
say, 
«  Alas  !  how  many  friends  of  youth  are  dead. 
How  many  visions  of  fair  hope  have  fled. 
Since  first,  ray  muse,  we  met:" — So  speeds  away 

Life,  and  its  shadows  {  yet  we  sit  and  sing, 
Stretch'd  in  the  noontide  bower,  as  if  the  day 
Declined  not,  and  we  yet  might  trill  our  lay 

Beneath  the  pleasant  morning's  purple  wing 
That  fans  us,  while  aloft  the  gay  clouds  shine ! 
0,  ere  the  coming  of  the  long  cold  night, 
Relioioh,  may  we  bless  thy  purer  light. 
That  still  shall  warm  us,  when  the  tints  decline 
O'er  earth's  dim  hemisphere,  and  sad  we  gam 
On  the  rain  visions  of  our  passing  days  \ 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERmGE. 


SAinno.  Taylob  Colebidoe  was  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, about  1770,  where  he  received  the  earliest  por- 
tion of  his  education.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  London,  where,  he  says,  in  his 
Biographia  Literaria,  **I  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  severe  master,  the  Rev.  James  Bowyer, 
who  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of 
Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to 
Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid,  &c.*'  From 
Christ's  Hospital  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  the  Sir  William 
Brown's  gold  medal,  for  the  best  Greek  ode,  in 
1792.  About  the  same  time,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Southey,  then  a  student  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and,  like  himself,  imbued  with  ardent  pre- 
dilections for  poesy  and  liberty.  With  him  and 
some  other  young  men,  he  entered  into  a  scheme, 
which  want  of  means  alone  prevented  them  from 
putting  into  execution,  for  settling  on  the  Susque- 
bannah  river,  in  North  America,  under  a  panti- 
socratic  form  of  society.  About  1794,  he  retired  to 
Alforton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  friend  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  passed 
hb  time  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  wandering  about 
the  Quantock  hills,  with  such  an  air  of  mystery, 
that  they  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  spy  was  set  upon  their  conduct,  and 
an  examination  actually  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  by  the  village  authorities,  of  a  poor  rustic 
who  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  their  dan- 
gerous designs.  Our  author  has  given  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  in  the  work  before  quoted  from,  and 
the  conclusion  is  worth  extracting,  as  developing 
somewhat  of  his  habits  and  character.  **  Has  not 
this  Mr.  Coleridge  been  wandering  on  the  hills 
towards  the  channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with 
books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and 
maps  of  the  country  ?"— «  Why,  as  to  that,  your 
honour,"  was  the  rustic's  reply;  <<I  am  sure  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  anybody  $  but  it  is 
certain  that  I  have  heard — "  <* Speak  out,  man! 
don't  be  afraid:  you  are  doing  your  duty  to  your 
king  and  government.  What  have  you  heard?" 
**  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  honour,  as  how  that  he 
is  a  poet;  and  that  he  is  going  to  put  Quan- 
tock, and  all  about  here,  in  print;  and  as  they 
(Wordsworth  and  Coleridge)  be  so  much  together, 
I  suppose  that  the  strange  gentleman  (Wordsworth) 
has  some  consam  in  the  business."  The  business 
which  engaged  him  was  the  composition  of  a  poem, 
to  be  called  The  Brook,  which,  had  he  finished,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  dedicated  to  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety,  as  containing  the  charts  and 


maps  with  which  he  was  reported  to  have  supplied 
the  French  government,  in  aid  of  their  plans  of  in- 
vasion. 

A  perusal  of  Bowles's  Sonnets  appears  to  have 
first  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  of  whidi 
his  earliest  specimen  was  given  to  the  public  in  a 
small  volume,  published  previously  to  the  fore- 
going incident,  in  which  publication  a  monody  oa 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Chattcrton  was  uni- 
versally admired.  In  1795,  he  poblbhed  some  anti- 
ministerial  pamphlets ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  peri- 
odical paper,  called  The  Watchman,  at  the  persaa- 
sion,  he  says,  of  sundry  philanthropbts  and  anti- 
polemists.  His  next  publication  was  a  poem  on  the 
prospect  of  peace ;  he  shortly  afterwards  accom|»- 
nied  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  governor  of  Malta,  as  bis 
secretary ;  and,  on  his  return  from  this  employ- 
ment, became  entitled  to  a  pension.  This  so  far 
improving  his  circumstances  as  to  leave  him  at 
full  liberty  to  pursue  his  literary  designs,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  a  variety  of  works,  asd 
delivered  two  public  courses  of  lectures,  one  on  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  another  on  poetry  and  the 
belles  lettres,  which  gained  him  a  reputation  for 
considerable  oratorical  powers.  In  1813,  be  put^ 
lisbed  Remorse,  a  tragedy ;  followed,  in  1817,  by 
Sibylline  Leaves;  A  Collection  of  Poems;  has 
Biographia  Literaria,  or  biographical  sketches  of  his 
life  and  opinions  ;  and  other  works,  poetical  acd 
political.  In  1818,  he  commenced  The  FnemJ,* 
series  of  essays,  that  extended  to  three  volume? ; 
and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  numbers  of  which, 
he  says,  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  principles,  la 
1826,  he  published  Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  for* 
mation  of  a  manly  diaracter,  &c. ;  and,  in  1830,  his 
Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  ud 
State,  according  to  the  idea  of  each :  with  aids  to- 
wards a  right  judgment  of  the  late  Catholic  biU. 
Mr.  Coleridge  towards  the  close  of  life  resided  at 
Highgate,  where  he  occasionally  received  his  lite- 
rary friends,  and  passed  his  time  in  reading,  and 
the  amusements  of  his  garden.  He  was  said  to 
excel  all  his  contemporaries  in  powers  of  aigo- 
ment ;  and,  when  once  fairly  launched  on  any  &- 
vourite  topic,  to  be  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  livct- 
ing  for  hours,  the  attention  of  his  audience  by  the 
charm  of  his  eloquence  alone.  He  died  July  25tb, 
1834. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  essays 
for  The  Morning  Post  and  Courier.  Mr.  Fox  is 
said  to  have  pointed  his  allusion  to  these  cootribo- 
tions,  when  he  declared,  that  the  war,  which  fel- 
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lowed  the  above  treaty,  was  a  war  raised  by  The 
Morning  Post.  Whilst  Mr.  Coleridge  was  staying 
at  Rome,  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  sent  an  order 
for  his  arrest,  from  which  he  was  rescued,  partly,  by 
Ihe  forbearance  of  the  late  pope)  Pius  the  Seventh. 
Our  poet,  however,  has  never  displayed  any  evi- 
dence of  his  having  been  guided  by  any  fixed  poli- 
tical creed ;  and  he  altogether  disowns,  as  was 
hinted  by  The  Morning  Chronicle,  that  he  ever 
bettered  his  fortune  by  his  labours  as  a  political 
writer.  Indeed,  it  is  as  a  poet  only  that  he  will 
be  known  by  posterity;  however  zealously  his 
friends  may  labour  to  procure  a  reputation  for  him 
as  the  fqunder  of  a  sect  in  morals  or  philosophy. 
The  chief  fault  of  Coleridge's  poetry  lies  in  the  style, 
which  has  been  justly  objected  to  on  account  of  its 
obscurity,  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  new-coined  double  epithets.  With  regard 
to  its  obscurity,  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  a  late 
edition  of  his  poems,  that  where  he  appears  un- 
intelligible, "  the  deficiency  is  in  the  reader.**  This 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  suppose  his  readers 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  divination;  for  we 
defy  any  one  who  is  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  au- 


thor upon  this  subject,  to  solve  the  riddle  which 
is  appended  as  a  conclusion  to  Christabel.  He 
might  as  well  attribute  deficiency  of  capacity  to  a 
beholder  of  his  countenance,  who  should  fail,  in  its 
workings,  to  discover  the  exact  emotions  of  his 
mind ;  for  Mr.  Coleridge  has  aflbrded  no  clearer  clue 
to  the  generality  of  his  poetical  arcana.  This  is 
particularly  manifest  in  his  singularly  wild  and 
striking  poem  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  written  the  following  epigram,  ad- 
dressed to  himself : 

**  Your  poem  must  eternal  be, 
Dear  sir !  it  cannot  &il ; 
For,  His  incomprebenaible, 
And  without  head  or  uil." 

Mr.  Coleridge  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  and  excels  all  his  frater- 
nity of  that  class  in  feeling,  fancy,  and  sublimity. 
Some  of  his  minor  poems  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  the  bards  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try ;  and  his  verses  on  Love  appear  to  us  the  most 
touching,  delicate,  and  beautiful  delineation  of  that 
passion  that  ever  was  penned. 


SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 


V  POEMS  OCCASIONED  BY  POLITICAL  EVENTS 
OR  FEELINGS  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM. 


When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  taiAed 
Great  nations,  how  ennoblin;  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  legera,  and  deeert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed 
I  had,  my  country  1   Am  I  to  be  blamed  f 
Bat,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art, 
Terily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
But  dearly  must  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  find 
Id  thee  a  bulwark  of  the  cause  of  men ; 
And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled. 
What  wonder  if  a  poet,  now  and  then, 
Ammig  the  many  movements  of  his  mind. 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child. 

Wordtworlh. 

ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR,* 
!»%,  ioi,  c3  (5  KcmA. 
Yv'  cv  fu  itiwdi  dpdoiiavTtiag  xSwoi 
ZrpoigTt  rapaevbiw  ^fioiitlun  l^rinioif. 
•  ••••• 

T4  itiXXw  H^tt.    Kal  od  /iqv  irdxci  wapdw 
'Ayov  Y*  4Xir9tffiayriv  ii'  ipeU. 

iEscHTL.  Aganu  1226. 

ARGUMENT. 
ne  Ode  commences  with  an  address  to  the  Divine  Pn>- 
videnee,  that  regulates  into  one  vast  harmony  all  the 
siveots  of  time,  however  calamitous  some  of  them  may 
appear  lo  mortals.  The  second  strophe  calls  on  men 
to  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sorrows,  and  devote 
them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral.   The  first  epode  speaks  of  the  Empress  of  Russia) 


•  This  ode  was  composed  on  the21th,26th,and  2ikh  days 
sf  December,  1796:  and  was  first  published  on  the  last 
day  of  that  year. 


who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the  17th  of  November,  1790; 
having  just  concluded  a  subsidiary  tr^ty  wilJi  the 
kings  combined  against  France.  The  fim  and  second 
aniistrophe  descritre  tho  image  of  the  departing  year, 
etc.  as  in  a  vision.  The  second  epode  prophesies,  in 
anguish  of  spirit,  the  downfall  of  this  country. 


Spirit  who  sweepest  the  wild  harp  of  time ! 
It  is  most  hard  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yot,  mine  eye  fix*d  on  heaven's  unchanging  clime, 
Long  when  I  listcnM,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year ! 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness. 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness, 
Eire  yet  the  enter'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  raised  th'  impetuous  song,  and  solemnized  his 
flight 

IL 
Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb^ 
From  the  prison's  direr  gloom. 
From  distemper's  midnight  anguish  t 
And  thence,  where  poverty  doth  waste  and  languish. 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending. 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maze  ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 
Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze. 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance. 
Ye  woes !  ye  young-eyed  joys !  advance ! 
By  time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 
Whose  indefatigable  sweep 
Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mix'd,  tumultuous  band ! 
From  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth, 
Hafite  for  one  solemn  hour ; 
2x2 
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And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  Toice, 
0^  nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name,  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell  t 

And  now  advance  in  saintlj  jubilee 
tnstiee  and  truth !  They  too  have  heird  thy  spell, 
'  They  too  obey  thy  name,  divinest  Liberty ! 

in. 

I  mark*d  Ambition  in  his  war  array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  monarch*!  troublous  cry— 
<<Ah!  wherefore  does  the  northern  conqueress 

stay! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  ?** 
Fly,  mailed  monarch,  fly ! 
8tunn*d  by  death's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  murder*ft  lurid  face 
Th'  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye ! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain ! 
Ye  that  gasp*d  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower. 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams. 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
"Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infanti  seretms ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffin'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling. 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  ! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled — 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom)-^ 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb ! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate. 
Bach  some  tyrant  murderer's  fate ! 

IV. 
Departing  year !  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision !  where  alone. 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne, 
Aye  Memory  sits  t  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storicd'st  thy  sad  hours !    Silence  ensued. 
Deep  silence  o'er  th'  ethereal  multitude, 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with 
glories  shone. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardours  glancing. 
From  the  choired  gods  advancing, 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat 

V. 
Throughout  the  blissful  throng, 
Hush'd  were  harp  and  song ; 
^11  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  seven 
(The  ipystic  words  of  heaven) 
Permissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  his  wings 
and  spake ! 
**  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  light, 
By  the  earth's  unsolaced  groaning. 
Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might  * 
^y  peace  with  proffer'd  insult  scared, 
Bfasked  hate  and  envying  scorn ! 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  unborn ! 
And  hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost  winds  bared ! 


But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  synod,  *  full  of  gifts  and  lies  !* 
By  wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  torture's  howl ! 
Avenger,  rise ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  f 
Speak !  from  thy  storm  black  heaveo,0  speak  alo«d  I 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  elaod ! 

0  dart  the  flash !  O  rise  and  deal  the  blow  ! 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries ! 
Hark !  bow  wide  nature  joins  her  graaas  below .' 
Rise,  God  of  nature !  rise." 

VL 
The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled  % 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  over,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

My  ears  throb  hot;  my  eyeballs  starts 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims  i 

Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart  $ 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death  ] 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  wounds. 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  deed  ! 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  daylight  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoarse ! 
See  !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother*!  corse !) 

VIL 
Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion !  0  my  mother  isle ! 
Thy  valleys,  fiur  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers  $ 
Thy  graftsy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks, 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks ;) 
And  ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild. 
Speaks  safely  to  his  island  child  I 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  quiet  bved  thy  shore  ! 

Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thj  fields  with  gwe. 

vni. 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven !  d^  avarice  thy  guide. 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pride-— 
'Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thoa  hast 

stood. 
And  join'd  the  wild  yelling  of  famine  and  blood ! 
The  nations  curse  thee !  They  with  eager  wondering 
Shall  hear  destruction,  like  a  vulture,  scream ! 
Strange-eyed  destruction!    who  with  naiqr  a 
dream 
Of  central  fires  through  nether  seas  upthundering 
Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet,  as  she  lies 
By  livid  fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream. 
If  ever  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 
O  Albion !  thy  predestined  ruins  rise. 
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The  fiend  hag  on  lier  periloiu  couch  doth  leap, 
Mutteiing  du tempered  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleep. 

IX. 
Away,  my  soul,  away .' 
In  Tain,  in  vain,  the  birds  of  warning  sing— 
And  hatrk !  I  hear  the  famish'd  brood  of  prey 
Flftp  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind ! 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
I,  unpartaking  of  the  evjll  thing, 

With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil. 
Hare  wailed  my  country  with  a  loud  lament 
Now  I  recentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
Cleansed  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
God*s  Image,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCE. 


L 
Ye  clouds !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause. 
Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 
Ye  ocean  waves !  that,  wheresoever  ye  roll. 
Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 
Ye  woods !  that  listen  to  the  night-birds*  singing, 
Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branehes  swinging, 

Hare  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 

How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy. 
My  moonlight  way  o*er  flowering  weeds  I  wound. 

Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly. 
By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
O  ye  loud  waves !  and  0  ye  forests  high  ! 

And  O  ye  clouds  that  far  above  me  soar'd ! 
Thott  rising  sun !  thou  blue,  rejoicing  sky ! 
Yea,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free .' 
Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 
With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 
I 

n. 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  uprearM, 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and 

sea, 
StampM  her  strong  foot,  and  said  she  would  be 
firee. 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear*d ! 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 

Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation. 
Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand. 
The  monarchs  march'd  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  joinM  the  dire  array ; 
Thou^  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  lovet 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion, 
And  Aung  a  magic  light  o*er  all  her  hills  and  groves ; 
Yet  ftill  my  voice,  unalterM,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance, 
And  shame  too  long  delay'd  and  vain  retreat ! 


For  ne»er,  0  Liberty !  with  partial  aim 

I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp*d  thy  holy  flame  | 

But  Mess»d  the  peans  of  deUver»d  France, 
And  hung  my  head,  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 


m. 

"And  what,"  I  said,  "though  blasphemy's  loud 
scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove ! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream ! 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled. 
The  sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light ! 
And  when,  to  sooth©  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled. 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 
bright ; 

When  France  her  front  deep-scarr'd  and  gory 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory  j 

When,  insupportably  advancing. 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior't  tramp; 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing. 
Domestic  treason,  crush M  beneath  her  faUl  stamp. 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore ; 

Then  I  reproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee ; 
«  And  soon,"  I  said, "  shall  wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 
Till  love  and  joy  look  round,  and  call  the  earth 
their  own." 

IV. 

Forgive  me.  Freedom  !  0  forgive  those  dreams ! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent— 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain'd  streams ! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'd; 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain  snows 

With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me  that  I  cherish 'd 
One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes  ! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt. 

Where  peace  her  jealous  home  had  built ; 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear ; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  tafait  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer— 
0  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind. 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils  * 
Are  these  thy  boasts,  champion  of  human  kind  ? 

To  mix  with  kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway. 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey ; 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  spoils 

From  freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray  ? 


The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 

Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain  ! 
0  Liberty  !  with  profitless  endeavour 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour ; 

But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
•  Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Not  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee,) 
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Alike  from  priestcraft's  harpy  minions, 
And  factious  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmates  of  the 

waves! 
And  thfire  I  felt  thee ! — on  that  sea-clifTs  verge. 

Whose  pines, scarce  travell'd  by  the  breeze  above. 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare. 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air. 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 
0  Liberty  !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 
February,  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 

WUTTKir  111  APRIL,  1798,  DU&IKO  THE  ALAHM  OF 
AN  unrASlON. 

A  omsEN  and  silent  spot  amid  the  hills, 

A  small  and  silent  dell !    O'er  stiller  place 

No  sinking  skylark  ever  poised  himself. 

The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope. 

Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on. 

All  golden  with  the  never-bloomless  furze. 

Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell, 

Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 

As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax. 

When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve, 

The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light 

O !  'tis  a  quiet,  spirit-healing  nook  ! 

Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he, 

The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years. 

Knew  just  so  much  of  folly  as  had  made 

His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise  ! 

Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wither'd  heath. 

While  from  the  singing  lark,  (that  sings  unseen 

The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best,) 

And  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  breezy  air. 

Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame } 

And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 

Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 

Religions  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 

And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 

In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds, 

And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing  lark ! 

That  singest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds  ! 

My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren — 0  my  God  * 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  l>e  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hills^ 
Invasion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout. 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage, 
And  undetermined  conflict — even  now. 
E'en  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle ; 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  sun ! 
We  have  offended,  O !  my  countrymen ! 
We  have  offended  very  grievously. 
And  been  most  tyrannous.    From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  heaven  ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  multitudes 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  sons  of  God, 


Our  brethren  !    Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 

Steam'd  up  from  Cairo's  swamps  of  pestUcnee, 

E'en  so,  my  countrymen  !  have  we  gone  foitii. 

And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  puigiy 

And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 

With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  nun. 

His  body  and  his  soul !    Meanwhile,  at  home. 

All  individual  dignity  and  power 

Inguird  in  courts,  committees,  institutions. 

Associations  and  societies, 

A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  guiU, 

One  benefit  club  for  mutual  flattery. 

We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 

Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ; 

Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  nile. 

Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 

For  gold,  as  at  a  market !    The  sweet  words 

Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 

Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  preach'9. 

Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men  whose  tones  procteim 

How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade : 

Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 

To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  tmtk. 

O !  blasphemous !  the, book  of  life  is  made 

A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 

We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break  ; 

For  all  must  swear — all  and  in  every  place. 

College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice  court ; 

AH,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 

Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  yoong; 

All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury. 

That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 

Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joy, 

Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-plaee, 

(Portentous  sight .')  the  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  nooo. 

Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  ckwe. 

And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven. 

Cries  out,  «*  Where  is  it  ?" 

Thankless  too  for  peace, 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  periloos  seas,) 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war ! 
Alas !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plagoe, 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  tnowv,) 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamocoas 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combatants !   No  guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justif3ring  cause ;  and  forth 
(Stuffed  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  names. 
And  adjurations  of  the  God  in  heaven) 
We  send  our  mandates  for  the  certain  death 
Of  thousands  and  ten  thousands  !    Boys  and  girls, 
And  women,  that  would  groan  to  see  a  child 
Pull  off  an  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war. 
The  best  amusement  for  our  morning  meal .' 
The  poor  wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only  pnyeis 
From  curses,  who  knows  scarcely  words  i 
To  ask  a  blessing  from  his  heavenly  Fatbsf, 
I  Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 
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And  technical  in  victorief  and  defeats. 

And  all  our  dainty  terms  for  fratricide ; 

Terms  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o*er  our  tongues 

Like  mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 

We  join  no  feelitlg  and  attach  no  form! 

As  if  the  soldier  died  without  a  woundf 

As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang;  as  if  the  wretch, 

W^ho  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

Pass'd  off  to  heaven/ translated  and  not  kill'd; 

As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him. 

No  God  to  judge  him !    Therefore,  erii  dajrs 

Are  coming  on  us,  0  my  countrymen ! 

And  what  if  all-avenging  Providence, 

Strong  and  retributive,  should  make  us  know 

The  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 

The  desolation  and  the  agony 

Of  our  fierce  doings ! 

Spare  us  yet  a  while. 
Father  and  God  !   0 !  spare  us  yet  a  while  ? 
O !  let  not  English  women  drag  their  flight 
Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  their  babes. 
Of  the  sweet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
LaughM  at  the  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
Who  ever  gazed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
Which  grew  up  with  you  round  the  same  fireside. 
And  all  who  ever  heard  the  Sabbath-bells 
Without  the  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure ! 
Stand  forth :  be  men  !  repel  an  impious  foe, 
Impious  and  false,  a  light  yet  cruel  race. 
Who  laugh  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
With  deeds  of  murder ;  and  still  promising 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  faith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
And  all  that  lifts  the  spirit !    Stand  we  forth ; 
Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
And  let  them  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
As  the  vile  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain  blast 
Swept  from  our  shores  !    And  O !  may  we  return. 
Not  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear, 
Repenting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
So  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 
O  Britons !  O  my  brethren  !  I  have  told 
Most  bitter  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 
Nor  deem  my  zeal  or  factious  or  mistimed ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them. 
Who,  playing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
At  their  own  vices.    We  have  been  too  long 
Dupes  of  a  deep  delusion !    Some,  belike 
Groaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
All  change  from  change  of  constituted  power  i 
As  if  a  government  had  been  a  robe. 
On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg*d 
Like  fancy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 
PuJlM  off  at  pleasure.    Fondly  (Kese  attach 
A  radical  causation  to  a  few 
Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 
Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness. 
Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Others, 

meanwhile. 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  imafet. 


And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
E'en  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd^- 
But,  0  dear  Britain  !  0  my  mother  isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and 

holy 

To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father !  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  O  my  mother  isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas,  ' 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature. 
All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  ? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Un  borrow 'd  from  my  countr>'.    O  divine 
And  beauteous  island  !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

May  my  fears. 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze ; 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam.lies  beautiful, 
Aslant  the  iviad  beacon.    Now  farewell. 
Farewell,  a  while,  O  soft  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way ;  and  lo !  recall'd 
From  bodings  that  have  wellnigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled  !    And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook. 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main. 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey  !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge 

elms 
Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  friend. 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view. 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace  !  With  light 
And  quicken'd  footsteps  thitherward  I  tend. 
Remembering  thee,  0  green  and  silent  dell ! 
And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness 
And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 
Is  soften'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human  kind. 

Nether  Stowey,  April  28M,  1798. 
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FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A     WAB     ECLOGUE. 


The  Kene  a  dMolated  tract  In  La  Vendte.  FAMOtm  is 
discovered  \jing  on  the  ground ;  to  her  enter  Fiai  and 
SLAreaTBB.  ___ 

FAMHIE. 

SisTEBs !  sisters !  who  sent  joa  here  ? 

SLAUOHTEm,  {to  TIKE,) 

I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

FIKE. 

No!  do!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell  t 
'Twill  make  a  holiday  in  hell. 

No !  do  !  do  ! 
Myself,  I  named  him  once  below, 
And  all  the  souls  that  damned  he, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp*d  their  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  hell's  boming  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
rrwiU  make  a  holiday  in  hell ! 

TAMIlfE. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so ! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

SLAUOHTEE. 

Letters  four  do  form  his  name— 
And  who  sent  you  ? 

BOTH. 

The  same !  the  same ! 

BLAUOHTEB. 

He  came  by  stfalth,  and  unlock'd  my  den. 
And  I  haye  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 


Who  bade  yon  do  it  ? 

iLAUOHTEB. 

The  same!  the 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

rAHINE. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks !  the  men  have  bled. 

Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  bread. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle ; 

With  booet  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle. 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow. 

And  the  homeless  dog— but  they  would  not  go. 

So  off  I  flew  I  for  how  could  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare  ? 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage  wall-* 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  in  our  ear. 

FAMINE. 

A  baby  beat  iu  dying  mother. 

I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was  starving  the  other! 


BOTH. 

Who  bade  you  dot  ? 

FAMINE. 

The  same !  the  same  ! 
Letters  (bur  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FIBE. 

Sisters !  I  from  Ireland  came  !   • 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 

I  triumph'd  o'er  the  setting  sun ! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done. 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides. 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fuD 

To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night. 

Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light ! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  blazing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot :     - 

The  house-stream  met  the  flame  and  hias^. 

While  crash !  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist. 

On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nurses. 

That  deal  in  discontent  and  curses. 

BOTH. 

Who  bade  you  dot  ? 

FIBE. 

The  same!  the  same! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  Dame. 
.  He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 


He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honour  due  ? 

FAMINE. 

Wisdom  comes  of  lack  of  food, 
111  gnaw.  111  gnaw  the  multitude. 
Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'erbrim : 
They  shall  seize  him  and  his  brood — 

FIBE. 

0  thaokless  beldames  aod  untrue ! 
And  is  this  all  that  you  can  do 
For  him  who  did  so  much  for  you  f 
Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth  ! 
Hath  richly  cater'd  for  yon  both ; 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 

An  eight  years'  work  ?— Away !  away  ! 

1  alone  am  faithful !   I 
Cling  to  bira  everlastingly. 

1796. 


RECANTATION 

nXUSTBATED  IN  THE  8T0BT  OF  THE.  MAD  OZ. 

An  OZ,  long  fed  with  musty  bay. 
And  WOrk'd  with  yoke  and  chain. 

Was  tum'd  out  on  an  April  day, 

When  fields  af*  in  their  best  array. 

And  growing  gra.ises  sparkle  gay. 
At  once  with  sun  and  rain. 
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The  gnst  was  fine,  the  niii  was  bright, 

W|th  tmth  I  maj  ayer  it ; 
The  ox  was  glad,  as  well  he  might, 
Thought  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight, 
And  friskM  to  show  his  hage  delight, 

JBfoch  like  a  beast  of  spirit 

*■  Stop,  neighbours !  stop !  why  these  alarms  ? 

The  ox  is  only  glad." 
But  still  they  pour  from  cots  and  farm^— 
Halloo  I  the  parish  is  up  in  arms, 
(A  koaxiiig  hunt  has  alwigrs  charms,) 

Halloo !  the  ox  is  mad. 

The  frighted  beast  seamperM  about. 

Plunge !  through  the  hedge  he  drove — 
The  mob  pursue  with  hideous  rout, 
A  bull-dog  futens  on  his  snout. 
He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out— 

He's  mad,  he's  mad,  by  Joto  .' 

**  Stop,  neighbours,  stop !"  aloud  did  call 

A  sage  of  sober  hue. 
But  all  at  once  on  him  they  fiOl, 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
**  What !  would  you  have  him  toss  us  all  ? 

And, damme!  who  are  you?" 

Ah,  hapless  sage !  his  ears  t^ey  stun. 

And  curse  him  o'er  and  o'er — 
*<  Tou  bloody-minded  dog !"  (cries  one,) 
**  To  slit  your  windpipe  were  good  fun^ 
'Od  bl—  you  for  an  impiom*  son 

Of  a  Presbyterian  w— re ! 

**  Yov'd  have  him  gore  the  parish-prieift. 

And  run  against  the  altar— 
You>l«fuf /"— The  sage  his  warnings  ceased. 
And  north,  and  south,  and  west,  and  east^ 
Halloo !  they  follow  the  poor  beast. 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

Old  Lewis,  Hwas  his  evil  day. 

Stood  trembling  in  bis  shoes ; 
The  ox  was  hit— what  could  he  say  ? 
His  legs  were  stiffen'd  with  dismay. 
The  ox  ran  o'er  him  'mid  the  fray. 

And  ga?e  him  his  death's  bruise. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on — ^but  here. 

The  gospel  scarce  more  true  is— 
My  muse  stops  short  in  mid  careers- 
Nay,  gentle  reader !  do  not  sneer, 
I  cannot  choose  but  drop  a  tear, 

A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town. 

All  foUow'd,  boy  and  dad. 
Bull-dog,  parson,  shopman,  clown. 
The  Publicans  rush'd  frtnn  the  Crown, 
«  Halloo!  hamstring  him !  cut  him  down}" 

They  drove  the  poor  ox  mad. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  tease, 

Why  e'en  a  rat  might  plague  yout 
There's  no  philosopher  but  sees 

*  One  of  the  many  jlne  words  which  the  most  uneducated 

had  about  this  time  a  constant  opportunity  of  acquiring    ,  , , , 

from  the  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  procUmattons  oti    a  straw,  ur  you  may  cause  him  instantly  to  disappear  by 
Uie  — —  coruers,  I  ei»«uii)g  over  his  h~— 


That  rage  and  fear  are  oi9«  disease — 
Though  that  m%y  bum  and  this  n^y  freeze, 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  ox,  in  frantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  bull— 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  stew'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  beUy-fulL  ^ 

Old  Nick'ft  astride  the  beast,  tis  clear- 
Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle ! 

But  all  agree  he'd  disappear, 
.Would  but  the  parson  venture  near. 

And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer, 
Squirt  out  some  fasting-spittle.* 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  could  wony — 
Our  parson  too  was  swift  of  feet. 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat! 
The  victor  ox  scour'd  down  the  street. 

The  mob  fled  hurry-skurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-plow'd, 
Through  hie  hedge  and  through  Asr  hedge, 

He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  bellow'd  load, 

TQl  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter-skelter  crowd. 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 

Alas !  to  mend  the  breaches  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  ninnies. 
They  all  must  work,  whate'er  betide. 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sa^  news  for  avarice  and  for  pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

But  heie  once  move  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried — **  Stop,  neighbours !  stop ! 
The  ox  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop. 
No,  not  a  schoolboy's  farthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

**  The  ox  is  mad !    Ho !  Dick,  Bob,  Mat ! 
What  means  this  coward  fuss  ? 

Ho !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat— 

»Twill  trip  him  up — or  if  not  that. 

Why,  damme,  we  must  hiy  him  flat- 
See,  here's  my  blundei:buss !" 

<*  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  said. 

The  ox  was  only  glad,— 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head !" 
•*  Hush !"  quoth  the  sage, "  you've  been 
No  quarrels  now — let's  all  make  head^ 

You  drove  the  poor  ox  mad  P* 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat. 
With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper, 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat. 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat. 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat. 
Our  pursy  woollen-draper. 


*  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  west  countries.  If 
you  meet  the  devil,  you  may  either  cut  him  in  half  with 
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And  so  mj  muse  perforce  drew  bit, . 

And  in  be  nub*d  and  panted : — 
«« WeU,  have  you  heard  ?"— '*  No !  not  a  whit»» 
««What!  han't  you  heard?"— '*  Come,  out  with  it!" 
•*  That  Tiemey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan's  recanted,** 


II.  LOVE  POEMS. 


Quas  humUij  tenero  stylus  oltm  ainidit  In  bto. 
Perlegis  hie  laciymas,  el  quod  phareiratus  acut4 
nie  puer  puero  feck  mihi  cuspide  vulnus, 
Omnia  paulaiim  consumil  longior  setas, 
Vivendoque  simul  morimur,  rapimurque  manendo 
Ispe  mihi  collatus  enim  non  ille  videbor : 
Frons  alia  eit,  moresque  alii|  nova  menUs  ioMgo, 
Voxque  aliud  sonal— 

Peciore  nunc  gelido  calidos  miseremur  amanteSf 
Jamque  araisM  pudet.    Veteres  tranquilla  tumuUns 
Mens  horret  relegensqva  alium  putat  ista  locuium. 

Petrarch. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE 
DARK  LADIE. 

The  following  poem  Is  intended  as  the  introduction  to  a 
somewhat  longer  one.  The  use  of  the  old  ballad  wOTd 
Lad^  for  Lady,  is  the  only  piece  of  obsoleteness  in  It ; 
and  as  it  is  professedly  a  ule  of  ancient  times,  I  trust 
that  the  affectionate  lovers  of  venerable  antiquity  (as 
Camden  saya)  will  grant  me  their  pardon,  and  perhapa 
may  be  induced  to  admit  a  force  and  propriety  in  it  A 
heavier  objection  may  be  adduced  against  the  author,  that 
in  these  times  of  fear  and  expectation,  when  novelties 
explode  around  us  in  all  directions,  he  should  presume  to 
oflbr  to  the  public  a  silly  tale  of  old>faahioned  love:  and 
five  years  ago,  I  own  I  should  have  allowed  and  felt  the 
fiirce  of  this  objection.  But,  alas  I  explosion  has  succeeded 
explosion  so  rapidly,  that  novelty  Itself  ceases  to  appear 
new;  and  it  is  possible  that  now  even  a  simple  atory,  wholly 
uninspired  with  politics  or  personality,  may  find  so 
attention  amid  the  hubbub  of  revolutions,  as^o  thoae  who 
have  remained  a  long  time  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the 
lowest  whispering  becomes  distinctly  audible.— S.  T.  C. 
Dec.  21, 1799. 

0  LEAvs  the  lily  on  its  stem ; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray ; 
0  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fair  maids ! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 
This  mom  around  my  harp  you  twined, 

Because  it  fashion'd  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  wo, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I'sing ; 
Haric,  gentle  maidens,  harlc !  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

O  come  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve ! 

8be  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 


All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame. 

All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

0 !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams, 

I  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  sate. 

Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene. 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  lean'd  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  aimed  knight ; 

She  stood  and  listen 'd  to  my  harp. 
Amid  the  lingering  light 

I  play'd  a  sad  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story— 

An  old  rude  song  that  fitted  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace } 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  knight  that  wore 
Upon  hiis  shield  a  burning  brand; 

And  how  for  ten  long  years  he  woo'd 
The  ladie  of  the  land: 

I  told  her  how  he  pined:  and  ah ! 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  p]ca4ing  tone 
With  which  I  sung  anotlier's  love, 

Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 

And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  Csce ! 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 

That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  kni^t. 
And  how  be  roam'd  the  mountain  woods. 

Nor  rested  day  or  night  $ 

And  how  he  cross'd  the  woodman's  paths. 
Through  briers  and  swampy  mosses  beat; 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  bis  limbs. 
And  low  stubs  gored  his  feet ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade. 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  gla^ ; 

■  There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  Cure 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend. 
This  miserable  knight ! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  be  did. 
He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band. 

And  saved  from  outrage  worse  thin  death 
The  ladie  of  the  land ! 
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And  bow  she  wept,  and  clasp'd  bis  kneei  i 
And  bow  sbe  tended  bim  in  Ttin— 

And  meekly  strore  to  expiate 
Tbe  scorn  tbat  crazed  his  brain : 

And  bow  sbe  nursed  bim  in  a  cave  $ 
And  bow  bis  madness  went  away, 

Wben  on  tbe  yellow  forest  leayet 
A  dying  man  be  lay: 

His  dying  words — ^but  wben  I  reacb'd 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  tbe  ditty. 

My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 

Had  tbriird  my  guiltless  Genevieve; 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
Tbe  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 

An  undistinguishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cherisb'd  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 

She  blusb'd  with  love  and  maiden  shame  i 
And,  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

I  beard  her  breathe  my  name. 

I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell. 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sighs — 

I  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise. 

Her  wet  cheek  glow'd :  she  stept  aside 
As  conscious  of  my  look  sbe  stepped : 

Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye. 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept 

She  half-enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  bending  back  her  bead,  look'd  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 

Tbat  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
Tbe  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calm*d  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  wo, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  sing: 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve  !  it  sighs, 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

Wben  last  1  sang  the  cruel  scorn 
Tbat  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  knigbt 

And  bow  be  roam'd  the  mountain  woods. 
Nor  rested  day  or  night : 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty  t 
Come,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

BefeU  tbe  Dark  Ladie. 
67 


LEWTI,  OR  THE  CIRCASSIAN  LOVE- 
CHANT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved, 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Ima^  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  tbe  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha's  stream ; 

But  tbe  rock  shone  brighter  far. 
The  rock  balf-sbclter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew— 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  fair, 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  tbe  moon  it  pass'd ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew. 
With  floating  colours  not  a  few, 

Till  it  reacb'd  the  moon  at  last: 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek. 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti: 
And  even  so  ray  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty  ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind. 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Tbe  little  cloud — it  floats  away. 

Away  it  goes  ;  away  so  soon  ? 
Alas !  it  has  no  power  to  stay ; 
Its  hues  are  dim,  its  hues  are  gray— 

Away  it  passes  from  the  moon  ! 
How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly. 

Ever  fading  more  and  more. 
To  joyless  regions  of  tbe  sky — 

And  now  'tis  whiter  than  before  ! 
As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 

When,  Lewti  I  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay,  treacherous  image  !  leave  my  mind— 
And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

I  saw  a  vapour  in  tbe  sky. 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high ; 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud 

Perhaps  tbe  breezes  tbat  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above. 
Have  snatch 'd  aloft  tbe  lawny  shroud 

Of  lady  fair — tbat  died  for  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish *d 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherish 'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  miud—  - 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush  !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever : 
Like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder, 
^They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river.   • 
The  river-swans  have  heard  my  tread. 
And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 
2Y 
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0  betttteout  birds !  methinks  ye  measure 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  birds !  'tis  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  more  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 

To  sleep  by  day^d  wake  all  night       ^ 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies, 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes  t 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine  bower, 
The  nightingale  sings  o*er  her  head  t 

Voice  of  the  night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread. 
And  creep,  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight, 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

0 !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream. 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care } 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem, 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I'd  die,  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image  !  soothe  my  mind ! 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1796. 


THE  PICTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

Tbbouoh  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  under^ 

wood 
I  force  my  way ;  now  climb,  and  now  descend 
O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whorts  $  while  oft  unseen. 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  forest  leaves. 
The  scared  snake  rustles.    Onward  still  I  toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither !    A  new  joy, 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust, 
And  gladsome  as  the  first-bom  of  the  spring, 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind, 
Playmate,  or  guide !    The  master-passion  quell'd, 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir  trees,  and  th*  unfrequent  slender  oak. 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 

Here  wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  remorse ; 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man  who,  sick  in  soul, 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-flower.    Gentle  lunatic ! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be, 
He  would  far  rather  not  be  that,  he  is  $ 
But  would  be  something  that  he  knows  not  of. 
In  winds,  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks ! 

But  hence,  fond  wretch !  breathe  not  contagion 
here! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these :  these  are  no  groves 
Where  love  dare  loiter !    If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shall  gore 
His  dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  bird 


Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  O  ye  nymphs. 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Drjrades  * 
And  you,  ye  earth-winds !  you  that  make  at  moa 
The  dew-drops  quiver  on  the  spider's  webc  ! 
You,  O  ye  wingless  airs  !  that  creep  between 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  furze, 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summer-noon 
The  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed— 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp. 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  fays,  and  elfin  gnomes ! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemodc 
His  little  godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  bedg^og^ 
back. 

This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  fool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  network  t  here  will  I  conch  nqr 

limbs, 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade. 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  world— <unheard,  unseen. 
And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  soond ; 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighbouring  trunk 
Make  honey-hoards.    The  breeze  that  visits  me 
Was  never  love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow. 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek  | 
Ne'er  played  the  wanton — never  half-disclosed 
The^maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisons  for  some  love-distemper'd  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen  grore 
Shiver  in  sunshine,  but  his  feeble  heart 
Shall  flow  away  like  a  dissolving  thing. 

Sweet  breeze !  thou  only,  if  I  guess  ari^t, 
Liftest  the  feathers  of  the  robin's  breast. 
That  swells  its  little  breast,  so  full  of  song; 
Singing  above  me,  on  the  mountain  ash.  . 
And  thou  too,  desert  stream !  no  pool  of  thine. 
Though  clear  as  lake  in  latest  summer  eve. 
Did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  virgin's  robe. 
The  face,  the  form  divine,  the  downcast  k>ok 
Contemplative !    Behold !  her  open  palm 
Presses  her  cheek  and  brow !  her  elbow  recta 
On  the  bare  branch  of  half-uprooted  tree, 
That  leans  towards  its  mirror !    Who  erewldle 
Had  from  her  countenance  tum'd,  or  loolcM  \/y 

stealth, 
(For  fear  is  true  love's  cruel  nurse,)  he  now 
With  steadfast  gaze  and  unofibnding  eye. 
Worships  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicious  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain. 
E'en  as  that  phantom  world  on  which  he  gaaDed, 
But  not  unheeded  gazed !  for  see,  ah !  tee. 
The  sportive  tyrant  with  her  left  band  plaeks 
The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow. 
Lychnis,  and  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bells: 
And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time. 
Scatters  them  on  the  pool !    Then  all  the  cham 
Is  broken— «11  that  phantom  world  so  Cur 
Vanishes,  aikd  a  thousand  circlets  spread. 
And  each  misshapes  the  other.    Stay  a  while. 
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Poor  youth,  who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  thioe  tyes  * 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  return !    And  lo !  be  stays  t  • 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
£ach  wild-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there. 
And  there  the  half-uprooted  tree — ^but  where, 
0  where  the  virgin's  snowy  arm,  that  lean*d 
On  its  bare  branch  ?    He  turns,  and  she  is  gone ! 
Homeward  she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 

maze 
Which  he  shall  seek  in  vain.    Ill-fated  youth ! 
Go,  day  by  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
In  mad  love-yearning  by  the  vacant  brook. 
Till  sickly  thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
Behold*8t  her  shadow  still  abiding  there. 
The  Naiad  of  the  mirror ! 

Not  to  thee, 

0  wild  and  desert  stream !  belongs  this  tale : 
Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou — the  crowded  firs 
Spire  from  thy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed. 
Making  thee  doleful  as  a  cavern-well: 

Save  when  the  shy  kingfishers  build  their  nest 
On  thy  steep  banks,  no  loves  hast  tbou,  wild 
stream.' 
This  be  my  chosen  haunt — emancipate 
From  passion's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 

1  rise  and  trace  its  devious  course.    0  lead, 
Lead  me  to  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms. 
Lo !  stealing  through  the  canopy  of  firs, 
How  fair  the  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock, 
Isle  of  the  river,  whose  disparted  waves 
D^rt  off  asunder  with  an  angry  sound, 

How  soon  to  reunite !    And  see !  they  meet. 
Each  in  the  other  lost  and  found  t  and  see 
Placeless,  as  spirits,  <me  soft  water-sun 
Throbbing  within  them,  heart  at  once  and  eye ! 
With  its  soft  neighbourhood  of  filmy  clouds, 
The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears, 
Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre !    Such  the  hour 
Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  love's  brief  feuds  j 
And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall ! 
1  pass  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 
Beneath  a  weeping  birch,  (most  beautiful 
Of  forest-trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods,) 
Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 
That  overbrows  the  cataract    How  bursts 
The  landscape  on  my  sight !    Two  crescent  hills 
Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 
A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem, 
With  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages, 
Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit  trees.    At  my  feet 
The  whortleberries  are  bedewed  with  spray, 
Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfalL 
How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 
Swings  in  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 
The  smoke  from  cottage  chimneys,  tinged  with 

light. 
Rises  in  columns ;  from  this  house  alone. 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants. 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze.    But  what  is  this  ? 
That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney  smoke. 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child. 
His  dear  head  pillow 'd  on  a  sleeping  dog — 
One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  the  hand 


Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowerSy 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
Peel'd  from  the  birchmi  baik !    Divinest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvass,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !    See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin  !    She  has  been  newly  here ; 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  couch— 
The  pressure  still  remains !    O  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  mayest  thou  flower  early,  and  the  sun, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells  !    O  Isabel  I 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids  I 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alcteus  woo'd. 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song ! 
0  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful. 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !    My  heart. 
Why  beats  it  thus  ?   Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straight- 
way 
On  to  her  father's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit— 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  ?  'twill  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left. 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  follow'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through. 


THE   NIGHT-SCENE. 
A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SAITDOVAL. 

You  loved  the  daughter  of  Don  Manrique ! 


EAHL  HKNBT. 
SAinMVAL. 

Did  you  not  say  you  woo'd  her  ? 


Loved? 


Once  I  loved 


Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 


lAVDOVAL. 

And  woo'd,  perchtnee. 
One  whom  you  loved  not .' 

EASL  HENBT. 

O!  I  were  most  base. 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  woo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound ;  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impassion'd  pride, 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  siie, 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head* 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  bafiSed  them ! 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countentnce 
Art  inly  reasoniog  whilst  tbou  Ustenest  to  me. 
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AnzicNiflj,  Henry !  rauoning  tnxiously. 
But  Oiopezft — 


Blessings  gather  round  her ! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage. 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army, 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom, 
And  to  that  coyert  by  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge, 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirrM ;  the  air  was  almost  sultry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd  $ — ^yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbour  stood. 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees — I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Tbeir  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led 

me. 
To  that  sweet  bower !    Then  Oropeza  trembled — 
I  heard  her  heart  beat— if  twere  not  my  own. 

SAKDOVAL. 

A  rude  and  scaring  note,  my  friend ! 

EASL  HXNRT. 

0!  no! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
Th*  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love : 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  nature. 
Fleeing  from  pain,  sheltered  herself  in  joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady, 
Like  eyes  suffused  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us : 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  soul — I  vow'd  to  die  for  hen 
With  the  faint  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken, 
Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vowM  it: 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady*s  ear. 
O !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasure. 
Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repoee. 

SAHDOVAL,  {toith  a  soTcostic  tmile^) 

No  Other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint. 
The  god,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf. 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages  \  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble, 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

KASL  HENKT. 

Ah!  was  that  bliss 
Fetr'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man } 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence. 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  arms;  the  veins  were  swelling  on 


Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice, 
0 !  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  thou  ? 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seemM 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  twon  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt. 


I  would  exchange  my  unblench'd  state  witii  beta. — 
Friend !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go— all  objects  there  will  teach  ne 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  1 
Say  nothing  of  me — ^I  myself  will  seek  1 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  tonaefit 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye. 

[Eabl  Hehkt  retiret  into  the  wood. 

SAHDOVAL,  (alone,) 

O  Henry !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 

By  thine  own  act — ^yet  art  thou  never  great 

But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 

The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert-sands  ri^e  vp 

And  shape  themselves  t  from  earth  to  heaven  they 

stand, 
As  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple. 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honour ! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spiiit 
Is  fled  t  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o*er  the  level  ruins  ! 


TO    AN   UNFORTUNATE   WOMAN, 

WHOM  THE  ATTTHOm  HAD  KKOWK  IF  THE    OATI 
OF  HER  nmOCEIfCE. 

Mtrtle-leaf  that,  ill-besped. 

Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 
Soil'd  beneath  the  common  tread. 

Far  from  thy  protecting  spray ! 

When  the  partridge  o'er  the  sheaf 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  headless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

Lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sighs. 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo*d  and  whispered  thee  to  rise. 

Gayly  from  thy  mother-etalk 

Wert  thou  danced  and  wafted  higl^-* 
/Soon  on  this  unshelter*d  walk 
Flung  to  £sde,  to  rot,  and  die. 


TO   AN   UNFORTUNATE   WOBiAN    AT 
THE   THEATRE. 

BiAiDBir,  that  with  sullen  brow 
Sittest  behind  those  virgins  gay. 

Like  a  scorch'd  and  mildew*d  bough. 
Leafless  Inid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

Him  who  lured  thee  and  forsook. 
Oft  I  watchM  with  angry  gaze. 

Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look. 
Anxious  heard  his  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  tiie  youth. 
Soft  his  speech;  and  soft  his  sigh ; 

But  DO  sound  like  simple  truth. 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 
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Loftthxng  thy  polluted  lot. 

Hie  thee,  maideo,  hie  thee  hence .' 
Seek  thy  weeping  mother's  cot. 

With  a  wiser  innocence. 

Thon  hast  known  deceit  and  folly. 
Thou  hast  felt  that  vice  is  wo : 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
Inly  ann'd,  go,  maiden !  go. 

Mother  sage  of  self-dominion, 
Finn  thy  steps,  0  melancholy ! 

The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn. 

While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes. 

That  had  skimm'd  the  tender  com. 
Or  the  bean-field's  odorous  blooms  i 

Soon  with  renovated  wing 
Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 

Upward  to  the  day-star  spring. 
And  embathe  in  heavenly  light 


LINES  COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 
Nom  cold  nor  stem  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 

These  scented  rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng. 
Heaves  the  proud  harlot  her  distended  breast. 

In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 

These  feel  not  music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  nature's  passion-warbled  plaint ; 

But  when  the  long-breathed  singer's  uptrill'd  strain 
Bursts  in  a  squall— they  gape  for  wonderment 

Hark  the  deep  buzz  of  vanity  and  hate ! 

Scornful,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 
My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  sute. 
While  the  pert  captain,  or  tbe  primmer  priest. 

Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 
O  give  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  released. 

To  bear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray, 
(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms  I  kiss'd,) 

His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 
By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night. 

The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 
With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  0  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder  trees. 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease. 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro, 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow. 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  0,  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careers. 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  outhouse  shed 
Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow. 
To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  wo, 
Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 

Whom  his  own  tme-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 


The  things  of  nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees. 
Or  moan  of  ocean  gale  in  weedy  caves, 
Or  where  the  stiflT  grass  'mid  the  heath-plant  waves, 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze^ 


THE  BIEEPSAKE. 

The  tedded  hay,  the  first-froits  of  the  soil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  com-sheaves  in  one  field, 
Show  sunmier  gone,  ere  come.    The  fox-glove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust, 
Or  wheif  it  bends  beneath  th'  up-springing  lark. 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.    And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not  !• 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  I 

loved,) 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness, 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Over  their  dim,  £ut-moving  shadows  hung. 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely-moving  river-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  love, 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 
The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her  name 
Between  the  moss-rose  and  forget-me-not — 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn  hair ! 
That  forced  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look. 
Her  voice,  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep,) 
Nor  yet  th'  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiss 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  re- 

tum'd. 
She  would  resign  one-half  of  that  dear  name, 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  FAX.COITEK'b  **  SHIPWRECK." 

Ah  !  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  famous  streams. 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  choice ; 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'biid  delicious  dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and  voice ; 


•  One  of  the  names  (and  meriting  to  be  the  only  one) 
of  the  Myototis  Scorjdoidea  PalustriSt  a  flower  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  high,  with  blue  blossom  and  bright  yellow 
eje.  It  has  the  same  name  over  tlie  whole  empire  of 
Germany,  iVergi$anuin  nicfUt)  and,  we  believe,  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden. 
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Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  tnblimer  mood 

On  cliff,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell ; 
Nor  in  dim  caye  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strewM, 

Framing  wild  fancies,  to  the  ocean's  swell  $ 

Our  sea-bard  sang  this  song .'  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend !    Hark,  Pity, 
hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  bark ! 

**  Cling  to  the  shrouds !"    In  vain !    The  breakers 
roar-^ 

Death  shrieks !    With  two  alone  of  all  his  clan 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore, 

No  classic  roamer,  but  a  shipwrecked  man ! 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains. 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  ? 

The  elevating  thought  of  suffer'd  pains. 
Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn  ;  but  chief,  the 
name 

Of  gratitude !  remembrances  of  friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more !    Shades  of  the  past. 

Which  love  makes  substance !    Ilence  to  thee  I 
send, 
0  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head. 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd !  this  work  to 
theet 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


HOME-SIOK. 

WRinXH  in  OEBMAjrr. 

Tib  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city  crowds  must  push  his  way. 

To  stroU  along  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-day  i 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower, 

Sincere,  affectionate,  and  gay. 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 

To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight. 
Who  having  long  been  doom'd  to  roam, 

Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back 
Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  i 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang  $ 
This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more : 

There's  healing  only  in  thy  wings. 
Thou  breeze  that  playest  on  Albion's  shore ! 


In  the  winter  they're  silent — the  wind  is  so  strongs 
What  it  says,  I  dont  know,  but  it  sings  a  kmd 

song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny,  warm 

weather. 
And  singing,  and  loving — all  come  back  t(^<etlwr. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love. 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings ;  and  for  ever  sings  be — 
**  I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me !" 


TO  A  YOONG  LADY. 

ON  HEK  mZCOVERT  FROM  A  FEVSK. 

Why  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear ! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here 

A  lovely  convalescent  j 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fear. 

And  feverish  heat  incessant 

The  sunny  showers,  the  dappled  sky. 
The  little  birds  that  ^rirble  high. 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing. 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  their  sweet  influencing. 

Believe  me,  while  in  bed  you  lay, 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray: 

You  made  us  grow  devouter .' 
Each  eye  look'd  up,  and  seem'd  to  saj 

How  can  we  do  without  her  ? 

Besides,  what  vexM  us  worst,  we  knew. 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  place  where  you  were  going  ; 
This  world  has  angels  all  too  few. 

And  heaven  is  overflowing ! 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?    The  sparrow,  the 

dove, 
The  linnet  and  thrush,  say,  **  I  love  and  I  love !" 


THE  VISIONARY  HOPE. 

Sad  lot,  to  have  no  hope !    Though  lowly  kDeeting 
He  fain  would  frame  a  prayer  within  his  breast. 
Would  fun  entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  oi  heal- 
ing. 
That  his  sick  body  might  have  ease  and  rest ; 
He  strove  in  vain !  the  dull  sighs  from  his  chest 
Against  his  will  the  stifling  load  revealing. 
Though  nature  forced ;  though  like  some  captive 

guest. 
Some  royal  prisoner  at  his  conqueror's  feast. 
An  alien's  restless  mood  but  half-concealing. 
The  sternness  on  his  gentle  brow  confess'd. 
Sickness  within  and  miserable  feeling : 
Though  obscure  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dreims. 
And  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  in  vain. 
Each  night  was  scatter *d  by  its  own  loud  screams 
Yet  never  could  his  heart  command,  though  faia. 
One  deep  full  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

That  hope,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast. 
Which  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 
Though    changed   in    nature,  wander  wheie  hs 

would — 
For  love's  despair  is  but  hope's  pining  ghost ! 
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'"or  this  one  hope  he  makes  his  hourly  moao, 
f  e  wishes  and  can  wish  for  this  alone .' 
'iereedy  as  with  light  from  heaven,  before  its  gleams 
So  the  love-stricken  visionarjr  deems) 
>isease  would  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 
iVliose   dews  fling  simshine  from  the  noontide 

bower! 
)r  let  it  staj !  jet  this  ooe  hope  should  give 
inch  strength  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 


SOACETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERY 
NATURAL. 

WUTTUN  nr  OERXAITT. 

It  I  had  but  two  little  wings, 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird. 
To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things. 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly: 

I'kn  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  ? 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids  t 

So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 

For  though  my  sleep  be  gone. 

Yet,  while  'tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids. 

And  still  dreams  on. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  recess ! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here, 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear ! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  faint  caress, 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray, 
And  high  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  shrills. 

No  voice  as  yet  h-4  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name ;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  ? 

Hiat  sense  of  promise  everywhere  ? 
Beloved  .*  flew  your  spirit  by  f 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 
The  rose  mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild ! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before— 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

Ton  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  love  within  you  wrought— 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream ! 


Ha.<  not,  since  then,  tove's  promptore  deep. 
Has  not  love'ft  whisper  evermore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar  ? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep. 
Bear  under-song  in  clamour's  hour. 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

A  FEAOHEirr. 

Oft,  oft  methinks,  the  while  with  thee 
I  breathe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  promise  and  a  n^teiy, 
A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life. 
Yea,  in  that  very  name  of  wi£e ! 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep ! 

A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 

With  happiness  beyond  desert. 
That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep ! 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 

And  unalarming  turbulence 

Of  transient  joys,  that  ask  no  stifig 
From  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying  $ 
But  bom  beneath  love's  brooding  wing. 

And  into  tenderness  soon  dying. 
Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
Resign  the  soul  to  love  again. 

A  more  precipitated  vein 

Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 

Of  smoothest  song,  they  come,  they  go. 

And  leave  the  sweeter  under-strain. 
Its  own  sweet  self-— a  love  of  thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be ! 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEA-SHORE,  AFTER 
LONG  ABSENCE, 

VKDEK  STBOirO  MXDICAL   RECOMXEirnATIIHI  NOT 
TO  BATHE. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  ocean ! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more; 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion, 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  physician, 

**  Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  death !" 

But  my  soul  fulfill'd  her  mission. 
And  lo !  I  breathe  untroubled  breath ! 

Fashion's  pining  sons  and  daughters. 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters ; 
And  what  cares  nature,  if  they  die  ? 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recollections  bland. 

Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately  measures 
Revisit  oh  thy  echoing  strand : 
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Dretms,  (the  soul  herself  fonmkiiig,) 
Tearful  nptuies,  boyish  mirth) 

Silent  adorations,  making 
A  blessed  shadow  of  this  earth ! 

0  jt  hopes,  that  stir  within  me, 
Health  comes  with  you  from  above ! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  life  be  love. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISS. 

.  Cupm,  if  storying  legends*  tell  aright. 
Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight 
A  chalice  o*er  love-kindled  flames  he  fiz'd, 
And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix'dt 
With  those  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 
Brush'd  from  th'  Idalian  star  by  faery  wings  t 
Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  joined. 
Each  gentler  pleasure  of  th*  unspotted  mind — 
Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness 

glow, 
And  hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  wo. 
The  eyeless  chemist  heard  the  process  rise. 
The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs ; 
Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th'  enamour'd 

dove 
Pours  the  soft  murmuring  of  responsive  love. 
The  finished  work  might  envy  vainly  blame. 
And  **  Kisses*'  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 
With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest. 
And  breathed  on  Saba's  lovelier  lips  the  rest 
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Tea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceiTed, 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  lonns  of  life 
Imprees  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead : 
Naught  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth. 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Mores  the  light  fluids  lightly ;  but  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

SMUer, 

HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Besides  the  rivers  Arve  and  Anreiron,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  five  conspicuous 
torrents  rush  down  its  sides,  and  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  Olaciers,  the  gentiana  major  grows  in  immense 
numbers,  with  its  **  flowers  of  loveliest  blue.*' 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  }    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

*  Effinixt  quondam  blandum  medltata  laborem 
Basia  lasciv&  Cypria  Diva  manA. 
Ambrosias  succoe  occultA  temperet  arte, 
Fragransque  Infuso  nectare  tingit  opus. 
Suflicit  et  partem  mollis,  quod  subdolue  olim 
Noo  impuoe  lavis  sorripuissei  Amor. 


Ob  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran  Bboie ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  roost  awful  Ibxm! 
Risest  from  forth  ^y  silent  sea  of  pinee. 
How  silently !    Arotind  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  snbctantia],  bbck. 
An  ebon  mass:  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  agaio. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shniie. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gazed  upon  tiMe, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  pcayer, 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending   with  my 

thought. 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy : 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing— there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swellM  vast  to  heavca ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy !    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymiL. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vak ! 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink: 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn, 
Tliyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald ;  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  } 
Who  fiU'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercelx  glad ! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  ever  shatterM  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  j^r, 
Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded,  (and  the  silence  came,) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  hfov 
Adowu  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice. 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plongc! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sbb 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows?     Who,  with  livog 

flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  '— 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nattoos. 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 


Decussoe  violn  foliis  ad  miscei  odores 

Et  spolia  vsUvis  plurima  rapta  r 
Addit  et  illecebras  et  mllle  et  mQle  V 

Et  quot  Acidalins  gaudia  Cestos  habet. 
Ez  his  compQSoit  Dea  basia ;  et  omoia  Ubaos 

Invenias  ntUdv  spana  per  oim  Cloaa. 

.  Qnod.  Vol.  a 
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God!  nngtyemeadow-itreuDS  with  gladsome  voice ! 
Y«  pino-grovM,  with  yoor  toft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  io  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  th*  eternal  frost ! 
Te  wild  goats,  sporting  round  the  eagle*s  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm  ! 
Y'e  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

Thou,  too,  hoar  mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing 
peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain  !  thou 
That  as  I  raised  my  head,  a  while  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud. 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise. 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Great  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Elartb,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 

WmiTTElf   Iir  THE    ALBUM   AT  ELBIirOEmODE,  HI 
THE   HARTZ    FOREST. 

I  STOOD  on  Brocken's*  sovran  height,  and  saw 
Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills . 
A  surging  scene,  and  only  limited 
By  the  blue  distance.    Heavily  my  way 
Downward  I  dragg*d  through  fir-groves  evermore. 
Where  bright  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral 

forms 
Speckled  with  sunshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard. 
The  sweet  bird's  song  became  a  hollow  sound ; 
And  the  breeze,  murmuring  indivisibly, 
Preserved  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall. 
And  the  brook's  chatter:  *mid  whose  islet  stones 
The  dingy  kidliug  with  its  tinkling  bell 
Leaped  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.    I  moved  on 
Id  low  and  languid  mood  :t  for  I  had  found 
That  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Their  ftner  influence  from  the  life  within : 
Fair  cipbcrt  else:  fair,  but  of  import  \'ague 
Or  OBOonceniing,  where  the  heart  not  finds 
History  or  prophecy  of  friend,  or  child, 
Or  ftntle  maid,  our  first  and  early  love. 


t  Tha  highest  mountaia  in  the  Hanz,  and,  Uideed,  in 
Hfltth  Oeruiany. 
t  When  I  have  gazed 

From  aome  high  eminence  on  goodly  valea, 
And  cola  and  villages  embowered  below, 
The  tbeught  would  nae  that  all  to  ne  was  strange 
Amid  the  scenm  so  lair,  nor  one  amall  spot 
WhMf  my  tired  mind  might  rest,  and  call  it  home. 
SbM^y'f  BifmH  to  tkf  P^not—. 


Or  father,  or  the  venerable  name 

Of  our  adored  country  !    0  thou  queen. 

Thou  delegated  deity  of  earth, 

O  dear,  dear  i^gUud  !  bow  my  longing  eye 

TumM  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 

Thy  sands  and  high  white  clifis .' 

My  native  land ! 
FillM  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was 

proud. 
Yea,  mine  pye  swam  with  tears :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim  !    Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  will  I  profane. 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man^s  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere  !  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  tp  be  one  mighty  family. 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  nUST 
OF  FEBRUARY,  1796. 

Sweet  flower !  that  peeping  from  thy  russet  stem 

Unfoldest  timidly,  (for  in  strange  sort 

This  dark,  frieze-coated,  hoarse,  tecth-chatteiiog 

month 
Hath  borrow M  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  thee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye,)  alas,  poor  flower  I 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave, 
E'en  now  the  keen  north-east  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too,  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  consumption  'mid  untimely  channi  ? 
Or  to  Bristowa's  burJ,*  the  wondrous  boy! 
An  amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem*d  to  own, 
Till  disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  hope. 
Bright  flower  of  hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud  / 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom !  better  fate  be  thine, 
And  mock  my  boding !    Dim  i^imilitudea 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  Tvc  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  Self,  life's  cruol  task-master  I 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonize 
Th'  attemper 'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  harsh  tones 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument 

s 


THE   EOLIAN   HARP. 

COMPOSED   AT   CLEVEDON,  SOMEB8frr8H|RC 

Mt  pensive  Sara  I  thy  soft  chef  k  reclined 
Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  souihing  sweet  it  is 
To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrowu 
With  white-flower'd  jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved 
myrtle, 
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(Meet  emblemi  they  of  innocence  and  love !) 
And  watdi  the  clouds,  thet  late  were  rich  with 

light. 
Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  tiie  star  of  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite !    How  exquisite  the  scents 
Snatch'd  from  yon  bean-field !  and  the  world  so 

hush'd! 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 
"fells  us  of  silence. 

And  that  smiplest  lute. 
Placed   length-ways   in  the  clasping  casement, 

hark! 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress'd. 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover. 
It  pours  such  sweet  upbraiding,  as  must  needs     > 
Tempi  to   repeat   the  wrong!     And   now,  its 

strings, 
Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise. 
Such  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gentler  gales  from  Fairy-laiul, 
Where  melodies  round  honey-dropping  flowers. 
Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  paradise. 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 
O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhere— 
Metbinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  thmgs  in  a  world  so  fill'd ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  music  slumbering  on  her  Instrument. 

And  ttius,  my  love !  a^  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon, 
Wl^t  through  my  half-dosed  eyelids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity ; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall*d  and  undetainM, 
And  many  idle,  flitting  fantasies. 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain,     . 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  into  tliought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze, 
At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all  ? 

But  thy  &iore  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  O  beloved  woman  !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  vnhallow'd  dost  thou  not  reject^ 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  said,  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  th*.unregenerate  mind ! 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  Him, 
The  Incomprehensible !  save  when  with  awe 
1  praise  him,  and  with  faith  that  inly  feels; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 
A  sinful  and  most  mincrable  man, 
Wilder'd  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Peeee,  and  4his    cot,  nr.d    thee,   beart-honour'd 

JBOM! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE 
OF  RETIREMENT. 

Sennoni  ppupriora.— flor. 

Low  was  our  pretty  cot:  our  tallest  rose 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber  window.    We  could  bear. 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom. 
The  sea*8  faint  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd ;  and  across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmins  twined:  the  little  landscape  i 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refresh'd  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion !  once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methought,  it  calm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings ;  for  he  paused,  and  lookM 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  again. 
And  sigh'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bless'd.    Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long  listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark*s  note» 
(Viewless,  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings,)  in  whisper'd  ton^ 
I've  said  to  my  beloved,  •*  Such,  sweet  girl  I 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  happiness. 
Unearthly  minstrelsy  !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  \o  hear ;  when  all  is  favdill. 
And  the  heart  listens !" 

But  the  time,  when  fixrt 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  moont 
I  climb'd  with  perilous  toil,  and  reach'd  the  fop^ 
0 !  what  a  goodly  scene !    Here  the  bkak  i 
The  bare  bleak  mountain  speckled  thin  with  i 
Gray  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  i 
And  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrowM, 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  beaks; 
And  seats,  and  lawns,  the  abbey  and  the  wood. 
And  cots,  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city  spare  i 
The  channel  /Aere,  the  islands,  and  white  sails. 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-like  hills,  and   ahofda 

ocean — 
It  seem'd  like  Onmipresence !    God,  metiMoghl, 
Had  built  him  there  a  temple ;  the  wbote  wotM 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference^ 
No  v)Uh  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heait. 
Blest  hour !    It  was  a  luxury,— to  be ! 

Ah !  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  moimt  tnbfiae! 
I  was  constrain'd  to  quit  jrou.    Was  it  ri^t. 
While  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toil'd  i 
That  I  should  dream  away  th'  intrusted ) 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  padlpering  the  eoward  betit 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard^  ^ff% 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from  enrtht 
And  he  that  works  me  good  with  uamored  £ms^ 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  be  aids. 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it,  0  my  soul !  oft  as  tbon  scMft^ 
The  sluggard  pity's  vision-wearing  tribe! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  sbun  the  i 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
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Their  slothful  loves  tod  dainty  sympathies ! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ 

Yet  oft,  when  after  honourable  toil 
Reets  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dream. 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot .' 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose. 
And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes — sweet  abode ! 
Ah ! — had  none  greater !    And  that  all  had  such ! 
It  might  be  so— but  the  time  is  not  yet 
Speed  it,  0  Father !    Let  thy  kingdom  come ! 


TO  THE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERY  ST.  MARY,  DEVON. 

WITH  SOME  POEMS. 

Nau»  in  ftatras  aaimi  pateml. 

Hot.  Carm.  lib.  i.  % 


A  H.B8tBD  lot  hath  he^  who  having  pass'd 
His  yovth  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
And-tnniioil  of  the  world,  retreats  at  length, 
With  cares  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart. 
To  the  rame  dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt; 
And  Uuply  views  his  tottering  little  ones 
Embrace  those  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap. 
On  which  first  kneeling  his  own  infancy 
LispM  iu  brief  prayer.   Such,  0  my  earliest  friend ! 
Thy  lot,  and  such  thy  brothers  too  enjoy. 
At  distance  did  ye  climb  life's  upland  road. 
Yet  cbeer'd  and  cheering;  now  fraternal  love 
Hath  drawn  yon  to  one  centre.    Be  your  days 
Holy,  mad  blest,  and  blessing  may  ye  live ! 

To  me  th*  Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed 
A  different  fortune  and  mor^different  mind — 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
Too  soon  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fix*d 
Its  first  domestic  loves ;  and  hence  through  life 
Charing  chance-sUrted  friendships.    A  brief  while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  life's  pelting  ills ; 
But,  like  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem. 
If  the  clouds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
Ruffled  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
Dropp'd  the  collebted  shower ;  and  some  most  false, 
False  and  fair-foliagcd  as  the  maochineel. 
Have  tempted  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
E'en  'mid  the   storm;   then   breathing   subtlest 


Bfix'd  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  heaven, 
That  I  woke  poison M !    But,  all  praise  to  Him 
VHio  gives  us  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
Permanent  shelter ;  and  beside  one  friend. 
Beneath  th*  impervious  covert  of  one  oak, 
I*ve  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  husband  and  of  father ;  nor  unhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly-whispering  voice, 
Which  from  my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths 
Brif^  with  no  fading  colours ! 

Yet  at  times 
My  soul  is  sad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  life 
Still  most  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 


At  mine  own  home  and  birthplace:  chiefly  then. 

When  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  friend ! 

Thee,  who  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth  | 

Didst  trace  my  wanderings  with  a  father's  eye ; 

And  boding  evil,  yet  still  hoping  good, 

Reuuked  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 

Sorrow'd  in  silence !    He  who  counts  alone 

The  beatings  of  the  solitary  heart. 

That  Being  knows,  how  I  have  loved  thee  ever. 

Loved  as  s^  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee ! 

0 !  'tis  to  me  an  ever-new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blut 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash, 

Elndears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequester'd  orchard  plot. 

Sit  on  the  tree  crooked  earthward;   whose  old 

boughs, 
That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborous  roof, 
Stirr'd  by  the  faint  gale  of  departing  May, 
Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  our  heads ! 
Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  those  hours. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  fintling-lays  f    Since  then  my  son 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell ! 

These  various  strains. 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood. 
Accept,  my  brbther !  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  error  or  intemperate  truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it  * 


A  TOBfBLESS  EPITAPH. 

*Tis  true,  Idoloclastes  Satjrrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends. 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild- wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal,) 

'Tis  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honouring  with  religious  love  the  great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess. 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  idols !    Learning,  power,  and  time, 

(Too  much  of  all,)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 

Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  tis  tive. 

Whole  years  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  close. 

E'en  to  the  gates  and  inleU  of  his  life ! 

But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm. 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintained 

The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 

Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  muse^ 

For  not  a  hidden  path,  that  to  the  shades 

Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk'd  uadiscover'd'  by  him ;  not  a  rill 

There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippoerene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  souree. 

Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  delL 

Knew  the  gay  wild-flowers  on  its  btBks,and  cntt'd 
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Its  ined*dnable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  alone. 
Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  nve, 
The  hatint  obsctirc  of  old  philosophy. 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorotis  lanips  tended  by  saint  and  sage. 
0  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
O  studious  poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 
Philosopher !  contemning  wealth  and  death, 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone,, 
"  This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  friend  inscribes, 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A 
HEATH. 

Thd  sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees, — 

Such  tents  the  patriarchs  loved !    O  long  unharmM 

May  all  iU  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves !     Long  may  the 

spring, 
Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath. 
Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 
With  soft  and  even  pulse  !    Nor  ever  cease 
Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance, 
^hich  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page, 
As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still. 
Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fount. 
Hefre  twilight  is  and  coolness :  here  is  moss, 
A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 
Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 
Brink,  pilgrim,  here !    Here  rest  I  and  if  thy  heart 
Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 
Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound, 
Or  passing  gale,  or  hum  of  nrarmuring  bees ! 


THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  BfY  PRISON. 

In  the  June  of  1797,  some  long-expected  friends 
paid  a  visit  to  the  author's  cottage;  and  on  the 
morning  of  their  arrival,  he  met  with  an  accident, 
which  disabled  him  from  walking  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  stay.  One  evening,  when  they  had 
left  him  for  a  few  hours,  he  composed  the  following 
lines  in  the  garden  bower. 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain, 
This  lime-tree  bowcy:  my  prison !    I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Moft  sweet  to  my  remembrace,  e'en  when  age 
Had  dimm'd  mine  ejres  to  blindness !   They,  mean- 
while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge. 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance. 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told: 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock  to  roek 
Flings  arching  like  a  bridge  r-^that  branchless  tab. 


Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  Cbw  poor  yellow  leavte 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  waterfall !  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight !) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-stone. 

Now,  my  friends  emerge 
Beneath  the  wide,  wide  heaven — and  view  again 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea. 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  op 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isles 
Of  purple  shadow !    Yes,  they  wander  on 
In  gladness  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles ;  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hunger'd  after  nature,  many  a  year. 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  aud  pain 
And  strange  calamity !    Ah !  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  gtorions  sun  ! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  or'.>. 
Ye  purple  heath-flowera !  richlier  bum,  ye  ckmds! 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  dntant  groves  ? 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  ocean !    So  my  f.  iend. 
Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  ms  I  b3r«  stood. 
Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazinir  roond 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 
Less  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  buei 
As  veil  th*  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  be  nufcet 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  was  there !    Nor  in  this  1>ower, 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  m&rkM 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.  Pale  beneath  the  bine 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage;  and  I  watehid 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !    And  that  walnut  tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  txy 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  msK, 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight  t  and  though  now  the  bat 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters. 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower!     Haaceforth    I  abtfl 

know 
That  nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure: 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  £M:nlty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty  !  and  sometimes 
Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  eonti^mplate 
With  lively  joy  the  jo3rs  we  eaanot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  du^ky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  orb's  dilated  glory. 


*  The  asplenium  scolopendrium,  called  in  i 
tries  the  adders  tongue,  in  others  .the  hart's  tongue;  t«t 
Withering  gives  the  ■ddei's  tongue  as  the  trivial  naaeeT 
the  ophlsglMium  My. 
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While  thon  stood'st  gmzing ;  or  when  all  was  still, 
Flew  creaking*  o*er  thjr  bead,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentie-hearled  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 
coirrosED  on  the  night  Arrsa  his  acciTATioif 

or  A  POEM  oil  THE   OEOWTH  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL 


FatBND  of  the  wise !  and  teacher  of  the  good ! 
Into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 
More  then  historic,  that  prophetic  lay. 
Wherein  (high  theme  hy  thee  first  sung  aright) 
Of  the  foondations  and  the  building  up 
Of  a  human  spirit,  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
What  may  be  told,  to  the  nuderstanding  mind 
Revealable }  and  what  within  the  miod. 
By  Tital  breathings  secret  as  the  soul 
Of  yemal  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
Thoughts  all  too  deep  for  words  !— 

Theme  hard  as  high ! 
Of  smiles  spontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears, 
(The  first-bom  they  of  reason  and  twin  biith,) 
Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force. 
And  currents  self-determineil,  us  might  seem. 
Or  by  some  inner  power ;  of  moments  awful, 
Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 
When  power  streamed  from  thee,  and  thy  sool  re- 
ceived 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow'd — 
Of  fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Indnstriotis  in  its  joy,  in  vales  and  glens 
Native  or  outland,  lakes  and  famous  hills  ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  mountain  streams, 
The  guides  and  the  companions  of  thy  way ! 

Of  more  than  fancy,  of  the  social  sense 
Distending  wide,  and  man  beloved  as  man. 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
Of  heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant. 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-bom  deity ; 
— -Of  that  dear  hope  afflicted  and  struck  down. 
So  summon 'd  'uoroeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  roan's  absolute  self, 
With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold, 
The  angel  of  the  vision  !    Then  (last  strain) 
Of  duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice, 


•  Some  months  after  I  had  wriueo  this  line,  it  gare  me 
pleafure  10  observe  that  Bartram  had  observed  the  same 
efreamsiance  of  the  Savanna  crane.  ^  When  these  birds 
move  theU*  wings  in  flight,  their  strokes  are  slow,  mode- 
late^  and  regular ;  and  even  when  at  a  considerable  dis- 
laDce,orhifh  above  us,  we  plainly  hear  the  qailUeathets; 
Ihtis  Shafts  and  webs  upon  ooeanoiher  creak  as  the  joints 
sr  working  of  a  vessel  in  a  tempestuous  sea.'* 


Action  and  joy  * — ^An  orpUc  song,  indeed, 

A  song  divine,  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts. 

To  their  own  mnsic  chanted ! 

O  great  bard ! 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  steadfast  eye  I  viewM  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  e'er'-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  asid  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  inflnence  !    They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  time  is  sot  with  thet% 
Save  as  it  worketh /or  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  okl. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  \iy  of  truth. 
Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes ! 
Ah  !  as  I  listen'd  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  e'en  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains — 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-willM,  that  shnnn'd  the  eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear, 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
And  all  which  I  had  cullM  in  wood-wa^  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  lear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  open*d  out — ^b«t  flowers 
StrewM  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coflln,  for  the  selfsame  grave ! 

That  way  no  more !  and  ill  beseems  it  me, 
Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald^  guise. 
Singing  of  glory,  and  futurity. 
To  wander  back  on  such  unheatthful  road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm  !    And  ill      « 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew 'd  before  thy  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  bard  !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  communion  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt 'too  long  * 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased ;  for  peace  is  nigh 
Where  wbdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms, 
The  halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  honis 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve, 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  home 
Is  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  bail*d 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  stram 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 
With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  foam,*  still  darting  oflT 


*  *^A  beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momentary  inter* 
vals  coorsed  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  Itt* 
tie  stare  of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it : 
and  every  now  and  then  light  detachments  of  this  white 
cloud-like  foam  dart<>d  oflT  from  the  vessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and  scoured 
out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wifcismsss.'^-^gV 
F)iendf  p.  230. 
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Into  the  darkness ;  now  %  trrnDqnil  sea. 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  moon. 

And  when — O  friend  I  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strength ! — 
Thy  long-sustained  song  finally  closed, 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased— yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces- 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought, 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  aspiration  ?  or  resolve  ?) 
Absorbed,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound— 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

WHO  BAD   DECLAmED  HB    INTElfTION   Or  WmmRO 
NO  MORE  POETET. 

Deae  Charles!  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I 

ween 
That  genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fount, 
Hight  Castalie:  and  (sureties  of  thy  faith) 
That  pity  and  simplicity  stood  by, 
And  promised  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  renounce 
The  world's  low  cares  and  lying  vanities. 
Steadfast  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  muse. 
And  washM  and  sanctified  to  poesy. 
Tes,  thou  wert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 
Held,  as  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  son  t 
And  with  those  recreant  unbaptized  heels 
Thou'rt  flying  from  thy  bounden  ministeries— * 
80  sore  it  seems  and  burthensome  a  task 
To  weave  unwithering  flowers !     But  take  thou 

heed: 
For  thou  sfft  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  boy. 
And  I  have  arrows*  mystically  dipp*d, 
Such  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  f 
And  shall  be  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  earth 
"  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear  ?" 
Thy  Bums,  and  nature's  own  beloved  bard. 
Who  to  the  "  lUustriousf  of  his  native  land 
60  properly  did  look  for  patronage." 
Ghost  of  MsMenas .'  hide  thy  blushing  face ! 
They  snatch'd  him  from  the  sickle  and  the  plough. 
To  gauge  ale-firkins. 

O!  for  shame,  retum ! 
On  a  bl^ak  rock,  midway  th'  Aonian  mount. 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
Whose  aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
Make  solenm  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
£ro  yet  th*  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled. 
And  weeping  wreath  it  round  thy  poet's  tomb. 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow, 
Pick  the  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  night-shade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit 
These  with  stoppM  nostril  and  glove-guarded  baud, 
Knit  in  nice  intertexture,  so  to  twine 
Th'  illustrious  brow  of  Scotch  nobility. 
1796. 


THE    NIGHTINGALE: 

A  CONVERSATION  POEM. 

WRrrror  in  afril,  1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 
Distinguishes  the  west,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hoes. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge  * 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath. 
But  hear  no  murmuring:  it  flows  silently. 
O'er  iU  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim. 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 
And  hark !  the  nightingale  begins  its  soog, 
**  Most  musical,  most  roelancholy't  bird ! 
A  melancholy  bird  ?    O !  idle  thought ! 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 
But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  hezrt  w»s 

pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong. 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 
(And  so,  poor  wretch !  fill'd  all  things  with  hinh 

self. 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  bis  own  sorrow,)  he,  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit; 
Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 
When  be  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  limbs 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest  dell. 
By  sun  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  frame  forgetful !  so  hi*  £une 
Should  shafe  in  nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  soog 
Should  make  all  nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  nature  !    But  'twill  not  be  so; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spriog 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still, 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  tighs 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  sister !  we  have  leant 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  joyance !    Tis  the  merry  nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  pi^ipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music  ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  Jiard  by  a  castle  huge. 


♦  Vide  Find.  Olyrop.  III.  1. 166. 
t  Verbatfan  fnm  Bums's  dedication  of  hit  Poem  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt. 


*  This  passage  in  Milton  powowos  an  txctl\eaci  fcr 
t<u|)erior  to  that  of  mere  description.  It  is  spokta  ia*t 
character  of  the  melancholy  man,  and  hat  thtn*"  * 
tlrnmatic  propriety.  The  author  makes  this  rtotA, » 
rescue  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  allndtd  viit 
levity  to  a  line  in  MHton;  a  chaige  than  which  bm* 
cruld  be  more  painibl  to  him,  except  pothaps  tiiat  of  hi^ 
ing  ridiculed  bm  BiUe. 
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Wiilch  tlM  great  lord  inhaibits  not }  and  so 

This  grove  if  wild  with  tuigliog  underwood. 

And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  np,  and  grass, 

Thin  grass  and  king^aps  grow  within  the  paths. 

But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 

So  manj  nightingales;  and  far  and  near. 

In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 

They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song, 

With  skirmish  and  capricioas  passagings, 

And  mormurs  musical  and  swift  jng  jug. 

And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 

Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmonjr. 

That  should  you  elose  your  eyes,  you  might  al- 


Forget  it  was  not  day !    On  moonlight  bushes. 
Whose  dewy  leafleto  are  but  half-disclosed. 
You  may  perchance  behold  tbem  on  the  twigs. 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright 

and  full. 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

A  most  gentle  maid, 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitoble  home 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve, 
(E'en  like  a  lady  vow'd  and  dedicate 
To  Something  more  than  nature  in  the  grove,) 
Glides  through  the  pathways :  she  knows  all  their 

notes. 
That  gentle  maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space,    , 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud. 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awaken'd.  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  these  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy. 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps !    And  she  hath  watch'd 
Ifany  a  nightingale  perch'd  giddily 
On  bkMsomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze. 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 
Farewell,  0  warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve. 
And  you,  my  friends !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly. 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes. — The  strain  again  f 
Full  fain  it  would  delay  me !    My  dear  babe, 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound. 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp, 
How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear. 
His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up. 
And  bid  us  listen  !    And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  nature's  plajrmate.    He  knows  well 
The  evening  star ;  and  once,  w^en  he  awoke 
In  most  distressful  mood,  (some  inward  pain 
Had  made  op  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream,) 
I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot. 
And  he  beheld  the  moon,  and,  hush'd  at  once, 
Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently. 
While  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd 

tears 
Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moonbeam !    Well ! — 
It  is  a  father's  Ule :  but  if  that  Heaven 
Should  give  me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
He  may  associate  joy !    Once  more,  farewell. 
Sweet  nightingale !    Once  more,  my  friends !  fare- 
well. 


FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Thb  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud — and  hark,  again !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings ;  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
*Tis  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 
This  populous  village !    Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life. 
Inaudible  as  dreams  !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  film,  which  flutter'd  on  the  grate. 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live. 
Making  it  a  companionable  form. 
Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  evcrjrwhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself. 
And  makes  a  toy  of  thought 

But  0 !  how  oft. 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  ttranger!  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birthplace,  and  the  old  chureh  tower. 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  fair-day, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  fallhig  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt, 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dreams ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  bdok: 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up. 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  ttranger*t  lace, 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  playmate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  ^hn, 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentar}'  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee, 
And  think  that  thou  shall  leam  far  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes  !    For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  .'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thouy  my  babe  !  shall  wander  like  a  breexe 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mou£!ain,  and  beneath  the  clouds. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags ;  so  shall  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
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Great  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple  tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whether  the  eave-drops 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOOETHKE  WITH   AN  UNTINISHED  rOKM. 

Thus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 
Elaborate  and  swelling:  yet  the  heart 
Not  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powers 
I  ask  not  now,  my  friend !  the  aiding  verse. 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxious  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wandering  far  and  local  cares. 
Thou  creepest  round  a  dear-loved  sUter's  bed 
With  noiseless  step,  and  watchcst  the  faint  look 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  soUcitude, 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 

I  too  a  sister  had,  an  only  sister 

She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pourM  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows, 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms,) 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  friendship's  eye. 
O !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  she  was  kot  !— Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year: 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope. 
For  iM)t  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  view'd— her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
Attght  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne, 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes. 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifted  heart. 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy  ! 
Dicmnber,  1794. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET 
AGAIN. 

COMPOSED  DURIHO  ILLWES8  AND  W  ABSEKCB. 

Dim  hour !  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
0  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 


Bend  o'er  the  traces,  btame  each  lingering  **▼€, 
And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  lov«! 
My  gentle  k)ve,  caressing  and  careet. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rests 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  from  her  smil'mg  «3re«. 
Lull  with  fond  wo,  and  med'eine  me  with  sighs: 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  roee  of  May 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day  ; 
Young  day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour. 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  favourite  flower 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  bal^iy  gale  she  sighs. 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  floweret  feels: 
His  pitying  mistress  mourns,  sad  moureiog  hssls ! 


•  I  utterly  recant  the  sentiment  conuined  In  the  lines 
Of  wl^oee  oraniacienl  and  alUpreadlng  love 
Aught  10  implore  were  impotence  of  mind, 
h  beln«  written  in  Scripture,  "2b*,  and  It  shall  be  given 
you,"  and  ray  hu^wn  reason  being  mowover  convinced 
oftheproi»le^<rfo«hring|irf«»«wa»weVl«s  thanksgiv- 
lags  to  the  Deity. 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

My  honour'd  friend !  whose  verse  concise,  yet 

clear. 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconqucr'd  sense. 
May  your  fame  fadeleKf  live,  as  «  never-sere" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  dak,  whose  broad  defence 
Embowers  me  from  noon's  sultry  influence ! 
For,  like  that  nameless  rivulet  stealing  by. 
Your  modest  verse,  to  musing  quiet  dear. 
Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow'd :  the  cbaxm'i 

eye 
Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  love  the  soAcbM 

sky. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  poetic  mount 
A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lasy  flow 
Its  coal-black  waters  from  oblivion's  fount : 
The  vapour-poison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low, 
Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  go. 
Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 
Beneath  the  mountain's  lofty  frowning  hrow. 
Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 
A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  th'  anlabo«ri^ 
feet. 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  sublime  atul  vast, 
That  like  some  giant  king,  o'erplooms  the  hill ; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music  !    But  th'  unceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmurs  sweet  under-song  'mid  jasmin  bowera. 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wander'd — ^there  collecting  flowers 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  powers ! 

There  for  the  monarch-murderM  soldier^  tomb 
You  wove  th'  unfinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  hues  ;* 
And  to  that  holier  chapletf  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  Sews. 

But  lo !  your  Henderson^  awakes  the  muse 

His  spirit  beckon'd  from  the  mountain's  bei|cht ! 
You  left  the  plain  and  soar'd  mid  richer  views  • 
So  nature  rooum'd,  when  sank  the  first  day's  Kgbt, 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  robe  o^ 
night! 


•  War,  a  fragment.         t  John  the  Baptist,  a  poan. 
t  Monod  J  on  John  HeadersMi. 
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Still  toar,  1117  friend,  those  ricber  views  among, 
Stroof ,  rapid,  fervent  flashing  fancy's  beam  ! 
Yirtoe  and  truth  shall  love  your  gentler  song ; 
But  poesy  demands  th'  impassion *d  theme: 
Waked  by  heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  mild 

gleam. 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around ! 
Bat  if  the  vext  air  rush  a  stormy  stream, 
Or  autumn's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound, 
With  fruits  and  flowers  she  loads  the  tempest- 

hoDour'd  ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS. 

THE  THREE  GRAVES. 

A  VmAOMOIT  or  A  SKXTON^  TALE. 

[Ths  author  has  published  the  following  humble 
fragment,  encouraged  by  the  decisive  recommenda- 
tion of  more  than  one  of  our  most  celebrated  living 
poets.  The  language  was  intended  to  be  dramatic ; 
that  is,  suited  to  the  narrator:  and  the  metre  cor- 
responds to  the  homeliness  of  the  diction.  It  is 
therefore  presented  as  the  fragment,  not  of  a  poem, 
but  of  a  eommon  ballad  tale.  Whether  this  ii  suf- 
ficient to  justify  f^  adoption  of  such  a  style,  in 
any  metrical  composition  not  professedly  ludicrous, 
the  author  is  himself  in  some  doubt  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  presented  as  poetry,  and  it  ii  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  author's  judgment  concerning 
poetic  diction.  Its  merits,  if  any,  are  exclusivley 
psychoh>gicaL  The  story,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  narrated  in  the  first  and  second  parts, 
ii  as  follows. 

Edward,  a  young  farmer,  meets,  at  the  house  of 
Ellen,  her  bosom  friend,  Mary,  and  commences  an 
acquaintance,  which  ends  in  a  mutual  attachment 
With  her  consent,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  com- 
mon friend  Ellen,  he  announces  his  hopes  and  in- 
tentioos  to  Mary's  mother,  a  widow  woman  border- 
ing on  her  fortieth  year,  and  from  constant  health, 
the  possession  of  a  competent  property,  and  from 
having  had  no  other  children  but  Mxry  and  another 
daughter,  (the  father  died  in  their  infancy,)  retain- 
ing, for  the  greater  part,  her  personal  attractions 
and  comeliness  of  appearance ;  but  a  woman  of 
low  education  and  violent  temper.  The  answer 
which  she  at  once  returned  to  Edward's  application 
was  remarkable:  «Well!  Edward,  you  are  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  and  you  shall  have  my 
daughter."  From  this  time  all  their  wooing  passed 
under  the  mother's  eye;  and,  in  fine,  she  became 
herself  enamoured  of  her  future  son-in-law,  and 
practised  every  art,  both  of  endearment  and  of 
calumny,  to  transfer  his  affections  from  her  daughter 
to  herselt  (The  outlines  of  the  tale  are  positive 
6cts,  and  of  ne  very  distant  date,  though  the  au- 
thor has  purposely  altered  the  names  and  the  scene 
of  aetioo,  as  well  as  invented  the  characters  of  the 
partiss  and  the  detail  of  the  incidents.)  Edward, 
however,  thou^  perplexed  by  her  strange  detrac- 
tkm  from  her  daughter'!  good  qualities,  yet  in  the 
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innocence  of  his  own  heart  still  mistaking  her  in- 
creasing fondness  for  motherly  affection;  she,  at 
length,  overcome  by  her  miserable  passion,  after 
much  abuse  of  Mary's  temper  and  moral  tendencies* 
exclaimed  with  violent  emotion — «  0  Edward !  in- 
deed, indeed,  she  is  not  fit  for  you — she  has  not  a 
hestrt  to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  It  is  I  that  love 
you !  Marry  me,  Edward !  and  I  will  this  very 
day  settle  all  my  property  on  you."— The  lover's 
eyes  were  now  opened  t  and  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
whether  from  the  effect  of  the  horror  which  he  felt, 
acting  as  it  were  hysterically  on  his  nervous  sjrs- 
tem,  or  that  at  the  first  moment  he  lost  the  sense 
of  the  proposal  in  the  feeling  of  its  strangeness  and 
absurdity,  he  flung  her  from  him  and  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  Irritated  by  this  almost  to  frenzy, 
the  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in*  a  loud  voice 
that  approached  to  a  scream,  she  prayed  for  a  curse 
both  on  him  and  on  her  own  child.  Mary  happened 
to  be  in  the  room  directly  above  them,  heard  Ed- 
ward's laugh  and  her  mother's  blasphemous  prayer, 
and  frinted  away.  He,  hearing  the  fall,  ran  up 
stairs,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  off  to 
Ellen's  home ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
her  part  toward  a  reconciliation  with  her  mother, 
she  was  married  to  him.p— And  here  the  third  part 
of  the  tale  begins. 

I  was  not  led  to  choose  this  story  from  any  par- 
tiality to  tragic,  much  less  to  monstrous  events, 
(though  at  the  time  that  I  composed  the  verses, 
somewhat  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  less 
averse  to  such  subjects  than  at  present,)  but  from 
finding  in  it  a  striking  proof  of  the  possible  effect 
on  the  imagination,  from  an  idea  violently  and 
suddenly  impressed  on  it  I  had  been  reading 
Bryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  effect  of  the  Oby 
Witchcraft  on  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
Heame's  deeply  interesting  anecdotes  of  similar 
workings  on  the  imagination  of  the  Copper  Indians, 
(those  of  my  readers  who  have  it  in  their  power 
will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
those  works  for  the  passages  alluded  to,)  and  I  con- 
ceived the  design  of  showing  that  instances  of  this 
kind  are  not  peculiar  to  savage  or  barbarous  tribes, 
and  of  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is 
affected  in  these  cases,  and  the  progress  and  symp- 
toms of  the  morbid  action  on  the  fancy  from  the 
beginning. 

[The  tale  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old 
sexton,  in  a  country  churchyard,  to  a  traveller 
whose  curiosity  had  been  awakened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  three  graves,  close  by  each  other,  to  two 
only  of  which  there  were  grave-stones.  On  the 
first  of  these  were  the  name,  and  dates,  as  usual : 
on  the  second  no  name  but  only  a  date,  and  the 
words.  The  mercy  of  God  is  infinite.] 


PART  III. 

Thk  grapes  upon  the  vicar's  wall 
Were  ripe  as  ripe  could  be; 

And  yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  falling  fh>m  the  tree. 
3  s  2 
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Od  the  hedge  elms  in  the  narrow  Une 
Still  swung  the  spikes  of  com ) 

Dear  Lord !  it  seems  but  yesterday- 
Young  Edward's  marriage  mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church. 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  over^boughM 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house^oor  by  that  track 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  went ; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seem'd  cheerful  and  content 


But  when  they  to  the  churchjrard 

I*ve  beard  poor  Mary  say, 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  sun. 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

And  when  the  vicar  joined  their  hands. 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeze ; 

But  when  they  pray*d,  she  thought  the  saw 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o*er  the  church  path  they  letura'd— 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back, 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 

The  married  maiden  set : 
That  moment — I  have  heard  her  say^— 

She  wish'd  she  could  forget 

The  shade  o'erflush'd  her  limbs  with  heat — 

Then  came  a  chill  like  death : 
And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out. 

They  seem'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  mother's  curse 

No  child  could  ever  thrive ; 
A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  months  pass'd :  the  mother  still 

Would  never  heal  the  strife : 
But  Edward  was  a  loving  man, 

And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

"  My  sister  may  not  visit  us. 
My  mother  says  her  nay : 

0  Edward !  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

**  I'm  dull  and  sad !  indeed,  indeed, 

I  know  I  have  no  reason  ! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health. 

And  'tis  a  gloomy  season." 

'Twas  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow ! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  mother  in  her  ways. 


But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways. 
And  weather  dark  and  dreary. 

Trudged  every  day  to  Edward's  house. 
And  made  them  all  more  cheery. 

0 !  Ellen  was  a  faithful  friend. 
More  dear  than  any  sister ! 

As  cheerful,  too,  as  singing  lark ; 

And  she  ne'er  left  them  till  it  was  dark 
And  then  they  always  miss'd  her. 

And  now  Ash  Wednesday  came — that  ( 

But  few  to  church  repair : 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

The  commination  prayer. 

Our  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man. 

Once,  sir,  he  said  to  mc, 
He  wish'd  that  service  was  clean  out 

Of  our  good  Liturgy. 

The  mother  walk'd  into  the  church-^ 

To  Ellen's  seat  she  went ; 
Though  Ellen  always  kept  her  choreh. 

All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 
Willi  courteous  looks  and  mild ; 

Thought  she,  *<  What  if  her  heart  shouli 
And  all  be  reconciled !" 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day — 
The  clouds  were  black  outright ; 

And  many  a  night  with  half  a  moon, 
I've  seen  the  church  more  light 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glaai 
The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker ; 

The  church  tower  swinging  overhead. 
You  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar  I 

And  then  and  there  the  mother  knelt. 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
"  0 !  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

«  0  hear  me,  hear  me.  Lord  in  heaven. 
Although  you  take  my  lifi^— 

0  curse  this  woman,  at  whose  house 
Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wife. 

**  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

O  let  her  cursed  be  I ! !" 
So  having  pray'd,  steady  and  slow. 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church  door  enter'd  she. 

1  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still, 

So  paHe !  I  guess'd  not  why : 
When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

And  when  the  prayers  were  done,  we  all 
Came  round  and  ask'd  her  wlqr: 
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Giddy  she  seem'd,  and  sure  there  wii 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

But  ere  the  from  the  church  door  stepp'd. 
She  smiled  and  told  us  why  j 

**  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse,*** 
Quoth  she,  **  and  what  care  I  ?*' 

She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  passM  it  off 
Ere  from  the  door  she  stept — 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better  had  she  wept 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease. 
This  was  her  constant  cry — 

*•  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse — 
God's  good,  and  what  care  I  ?" 

There  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks. 
Her  struggles  she  redoubled : 

**  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse. 
And  why  should  I  be  troubled  ?" 

These  tears  will  come — I  dandled  her 
When  'twas  the  merest  fairy — 

Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all : 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary. 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her  arms 
Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw ; 

«*  0  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me, 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  you !" 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fast  adown  the  lea, 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  fence, 

A  twig  from  every  tree. 

He'snapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knee. 

And  then  away  they  flew ! 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

You  see,  good  sir !  that  single  hill  ? 

His  farm  lies  underneath : 
He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all. 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  adarling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  name 
Fast  link'd  they  both  together  came. 

Whene'er  he  said  bis  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  them  both  alike ; 
Yea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  joy 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 

He  reacb'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 

They  saw  his  inward  strife  ! 
And  they  clung  round  him  with  their  arms, 

Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Mary  couM  not  check  her  tears, 

So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 
Then  frenzy  melted  into  grief. 

And  Edward  wept  aloud. 
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Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all. 

But  closelier  did  she  clbg, 
And  tum'd  her  face,  and  look'd  as  if 

She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 

PART   IT. 

To  see  a  man  tread  over  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 
*Tis  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon. 

And  bad  luck  in  the  dark ! 

You  see  that  grave  ?    The  Lord  he  giyts. 

The  Lord  he  takes  away : 
0,  sir  *  the  child  of  my  old  age 

Lies  there  as  cold  as  clay. 

Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  one 

That  was  not  dug  by  me : 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  them  all 

Than  tread  upon  these  three ! 

* 

**  Ay,  sexton  !  'tis  a  touching  tale.** 

You,  sir !  are  but  a  lad ; 
This  month  I'm  in  my  seventieth  year, 

And  still  it  makes  me  sad. 

And  Mary's  sister  told  it  me, 
For  three  good  hours  and  more ; 

Though  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main. 
From  Edward's  se)f,  before. 

Well !  it  pass'd  off*  the  gentle  EUen 

Did  wellnigh  dote  on  Mary ; 
And  she  went  oftener  than  before. 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more : 

She  managed  all  the  dairy. 

To  market  she  on  market  days. 

To  church  on  Sundays  cam«| 
All  seem'd  the  same:  all  seem'd  so,  sir! 

But  all  was  not  the  same  ! 

Had  Ellen  lost  her  mirth }    O !  no  ! 

But  she  was  seldom  cheerful ; 
And  Edvrard  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearful. 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself 

Must  sing  some  merry  rhyme ; 
She  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours, 

Yet  silent  all  the  time. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  through  all 

Her  soothing  words  'twas  plain 
She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own, 

A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

And  oft  she  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin  ! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd ; 
And  once,  when  Mary  was  downcast, 

Sh^  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And  gazed  upon  her,  and  at  first 

She  gently  press'd  her  hand ; 

Then  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  length 

Did  gripe  like  a  convuHion  ! 
Alas !  said  she,  we  ne't  r  can  be 

Made  happy  by  compulsion ! 
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And  once  ber  both  arms  suddeDly 
Rouod  Mary'i  neck  the  flung, 

And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 
The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power 
Had  she  the  words  to  smother  i 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 
**  O  Christ !  you're  like  your  mother  !** 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

Could  make  this  sad  house  cbeeiy  s 

And  Mar}-'s  melancholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 

Lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  ere. 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb  t 

He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

One  evening  he  took  up  a  book, 

And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cried, 

**0 !  Heaven  !  that  I  were  dead." 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  face. 

And  nothing  to  him  said  i 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  leanM  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer ; 
«  Her  heart  is  broke  !    0  God !  my  grief. 

It  is  too  great  to  bear !" 

Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  sextons,  sir !  like  me, 
Rett  on  their  spades  to  cough)  the  ipring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once. 
They  came,  we  knew  not  how  i 

Tou  look'd  about  for  shade,  when  teaioe 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. 

It  happen *d  then,  (twas  in  the  bower 

A  furlong  up  the  wood ; 
Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should,) 

No  path  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture  plot ; 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook. 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  spot. 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbour  took, 
A  close,  round  arbour ;  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  from  a  brook. 


Within  this  arbour,  which  was  ttCl 
With  scarlet  berries  hung, 

Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday 
Just  as  the  first  bell  rung. 

'TIS  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  'tis  sweet 

To  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 
Tis  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  onet. 

Deep  in  a  woody  delL 


His  limbs  along  the  moM»  hii  iMtd 

Upon  a  mossy  heap. 
With  shut-up  senses,  Edwud  lay, 
That  brook  e'en  on  a  workinf  dMj 

Blight  chatter  one  to  aleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  nifjht. 
And  was  not  well  in  health ; 

The  women  sat  down  by  his  aide. 
And  talk'd  as  twere  by  stealth. 

«« The  sun  peeps  through  the  cloie  fhid  ks 

See,  dearest  Ellen !  see ! 
'TIS  in  the  leaves,  a  little  sun. 

No  bigger  than  your  e'e  i 

**  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory,  too ; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light. 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright. 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  bloc.** 

And  then  they  argued  of  those  rays, 
What  colour  they  might  be : 

Says  this,  **  They're  mostly  green ;"  says 
**  They're  amber^like  to  me." 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 
Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 

But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants. 
And  the  thumping  in  his  breast 

**  A  mother,  too !"  these  selCMma  woids 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
His  face  was  drawn  back  on  itself. 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  wcD 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind ; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  Hke  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  upright ;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
«  0  God,  forgive  me !"  he  ezclaim'd, 

**  I  have  torn  out  her  heart." 

Then  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  forthwith  hont 

Into  ungentle  laughter ; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  sat. 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 

Carmen  rellquum  In  fiitorum  tempos  relegatns. 
r!  andio*morrow!  a 


DEJECTION; 

▲N  ODE. 


Late,  late  yestreen,  I  saw  the  new  MooB, 
With  the  old  Moon  in  heramw ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  master  dear! 
We  shall  have  a  deadly  storm. 

Boiloct  gT  fiKr  Arfridk  ;^ 


Well  !  if  the  bard  was  weather-wise,  who  m 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  hen 

Unxoosed  by  wiadi,  that  ply  a  T 
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Than  thoM  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  lazy  flakes, 
Or  tb«  dull  sobbing  draught,  that  moans  and  rakes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  .£olian  lute, 
'Which  better  far  were  mute. 
For  1o  ?  the  new  moon  winter-bright ! 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspretd. 
But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread,) 
I  see  the  old  moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast 
And  O !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling, 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fast ! 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst 
they  awed. 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad, 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give, 
Ifight  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 
Uve! 

XL 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  uoimpassion*d  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  teai^— 

0  lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo'd. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green ; 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye ; 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars, 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between. 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimm'd,  but  always  seen : 
Ton  crescent  moon,  as  fix'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue ; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  lee,  not  feel,  bow  beautiful  they  are ! 

III. 

My  genial  spirits  fail. 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lilt  the  smothering  weight  from  oflT  my  breast  f 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour, 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion   and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are 
within. 

IV. 

O  lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live : 
Oars  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth. 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allow 'd 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-anxious  crowd. 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  £ur  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth— 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element  I 


0  pure  of  heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 


What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist, 

This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist. 

This  beautiful,  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  lady !    Joy  that  ne'er  was  given. 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour. 
Life,  and  life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower, 
Joy,  lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven. 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud  | 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminofls  cloud— 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice. 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light 

VI. 
There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  waa 
rough. 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress, 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness: 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine. 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine. 
But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth ) 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

But  0 !  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 

But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan ; 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

VII. 
Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind. 

Reality's  dark  dream ! 
I  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.    What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthen'd  out 
That  lute  sent  forth!    Thou  wind,  that  lavest 
without. 
Bare  crag,  or  mountain  taim,*  or  blasted  tree. 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  clomt^ 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 
Methinks  were  fitter  instryments  for  thee. 
Mad  lutanist !  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Makest  devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song^ 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds ! 
Thou  mighty  poet,  e'en  to  frenzy  bold ! 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about  ? 
'TIS  of  the  rushing  of  a  host  in  rout. 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting 
wounds — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with 
the  cold ! 


«  Taim  is  a  small  lake,  generally,  if  notalwajs,  applied 
to  the  lakes  up  in  Uie  mounuins,  and  which  are  Uie 
feeders  of  those  in  the  valleys.  This  address  to  the  storm 
wind  will  notappear  extravagant  to  those  whohave  heard 
it  at  night,  and  in  a  roouniainous  country. 
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But  hush  !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence  ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 
With  groans,  and  tremulous  sbudderings-— all  is 
over — 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
loud ! 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 
And  temperM  with  delight. 
As  Otway*s  self  had  framed  the  tender  laj, 
'Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild, 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way, 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear. 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her 
mother  hear. 

VIII. 

Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep : 
Full  seldom  may  my  fiicnd  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  sleep  !  with  wings  of  healing, 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth, 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling, 

Silent  as  though  they  watch*d  the  sleeping  earth ! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice  : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  frum  above. 
Dear  lady  !  friend  dcvoutcst  of  my  choice, 
Thus  may*st  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUTCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

OH  THE   TWEtrrV-FOURTlI   STANZ\   IN    HER  "PA 
SAGE   OVER    MOUNT    GOTHARD." 


Aad  hail  ihe  cha|:icl !  hail  tho  platform  wild! 

Whore  Tell  directed  ihe  avengiug  dart. 
With  well-sirum;  arm,  ihal  first  preaerNed  his  child, 

Thru  aim'd  Uie  arn.»w  at  the  tyrant's  heart. 


Splendour's  fondly  foster'd  child  ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  platform  wild, 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell  P 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran, 

From  all  that  teaches  brotherhood  to  man ; 

Far,  far  removed  !\  from  want,  from  hope,  from 

fear ! 
Enchanting  music  lull'd  your  infint  ear, 
Obeisance,  Raises  soothed  your  infant  heart : 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art. 

Detain 'd  your  eye  from  nature:  stately  vests, 
That  veiling  strove  to  deck  your  charms  divine, 
^ch  viands,  and  the  pleasurable  wine. 
Were  yours  uneam'd  by  toil  j  nor  could  you  sec 
The  unenjoying  toiler's  misery. 


And  yet,  free  nature's  uncorruptad  child. 
You  haird  the  chapel  and  the  platfoim  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleaitire .' 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  i 

There  crowd  your  finely-fibred  frazne. 

All  living  faculties  of  bliss ; 
And  genius  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  i 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kiss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear; 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  r 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought 
Yet  thesf.  delJs;ht  to  celebrate 
LaurellM  war  and  plumy  state; 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Talcs  of  rustic  happiness-^ 
Pernicious  tales  I  insidious  strains ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains. 
Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  ignorance  and  penury ! 
But  you,  free  nature's  uncorrupted  child. 
You  hail'd  the  chapel  and  the  platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 


You  were  a  mother !    That  most  holy  i 

Which  heaven  and  nature  bless, 

I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Whose  infants  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  parent  fly. 
You  were  a  mother !  at  your  bosom  fed 

The  babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with  laughing 
Each  twilight  thought,  each  nascent  feeling  n 
Which  you  yourself  created.     O !  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  mother, 

Without  the  mother's  bitter  groans: 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another/ 
By  touch  or  taste,  by  looks  or  tones 
O'er  the  growing  sense  to  roll, 
The  mother  of  your  infant's  soul ! 
The  angel  of  the  earth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day. 
All  trembling  gazes  on  the  eye  of  God, 

A  moment  turn'd  his  awful  face  away  \ 
And  as  he  vicw'd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet 

New  influences  in  your  being  rose. 
Blest  intuitions  and  communions  fleet 
With  living  nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes  I 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rejoiced  see 
The  shrine  of  social  liberty ! 
O  beautiful !  0  nature's  child  ! 
*Twas  thence  you  hail'd  the  platform  wild 
Whore  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure  f 
Thence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure. 
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ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY. 

Travquillity  !  thou  better  name 

Than  all  the  family  of  fame  ! 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage ; 

For  O !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  tnitb, 

To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth, 
And  left  the  bark,  and  blest  the  steadfast  ^horc. 
Ere,  yet  the  tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its 
roar. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine. 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine, 
Thy  spirit  rests  !    Satiety 
And  sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  hope 
And  dire  remembrance  interlope. 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind : 
The  babble  floats  before,  the  spectre  sUlks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  th*  accustomed  mead ; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat; 
And  when  the  gust  of  autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds, 
ThoQ  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart  attune. 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul, 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race, 
Aloof  with  hermit  eye  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man— 
A  wild  aad  dreamlike  trade  of  blood  and  guile, 
Too  fiDolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

Oir   HIS  FBOPOSINO   TO  DOMESTICATE  WITH  THE 
AUTHOB. 
«     COMPOSSD  IK  1796. 

A  MOtnrr,  Dot  wearisome  and  bare  and  steep, 

Bot  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled, 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creep, 
Or  colour'd  lichens  with  slow  ooziog  weep ; 

MThere  cjrpress  and  the  darker  yew  stirt  wild ; 
And  'aiid  the  summer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
Dance  brighten 'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash ; 

Bcoeath  whose  boughs,  by  those  still  sounds  be- 
guiled, 
Cahn  pensiveness  might  muse  herself  to  sleep ; 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam. 
That  mstliog  on  the  bushy  clift  above, 
Hith  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  love, 

Made  meek  inquiry  for  her  wandering  lamb. 

Such  %  greeo  mountain  'twere  most  sweet  to 
climb. 
E'en  while  the  bosom  ached  with  loneliness — 
How  more  than  sweet,  if  some  dear  frien4  should 
bless 

Th'  adventurous  toil,  and  up  the  path  sublime 


Now  lead,  now  follow :  the  glad  landscape  round. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  increasing  without  bound  I 

O  then  'twere  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
The  berries  of  the  half  uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright;  and  list  the  torrent's  dash, — 

Beneath  the  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark. 
Seated  at  ease,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
In  social  silence  now,  and  now  t*  unlock 
The  treasured  heart;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm. 
Save  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brow-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag; 

Till  high  o'erhead  his  beckoning  friend  appears. 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 

Shouts  eagerly :  for  haply  there  uprears 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs. 

Which  latest  shall  detain  th'  enamour'd  sight 
Seen  from  below,  when  eve  the  valley  dims, 

Tinged  yellow  with  the  rich  departing  light; 

And  haply,  basin'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleft, 
A  b^uteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears, 
Sleeps  shelter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale ! 

Together  thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
Stretch'd  on  the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by  the  pine» 

And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount, 
Ah  !  dearest  youth  !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralizing  mood. 
While  west  winds  fann'd  our  temples  toil-bedow'd: 

Then  downwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  the 
mount. 
To  some  lone  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale, 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
Gives  thU  the  husband's,  that  the  brother's  kiss ! 

Thus  rudely  versed  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  hill  of  knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
That  verdurous  hill  with  many  a  resting-place. 
And  many  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 

To  glad  and  fertilize  the  subject  plains ; 
That  hill  with  secret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod. 
And  many  a  fancy-blest  and  holy  sod, 

Where  inspiration,  his  diviner  strains 
Low  murmuring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
Stiff  evergreens,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age. 
And  bigotry's  mad  fire-invoking  rage  I 

0  meek  retiring  spint !  we  will  climb, 
Cheering  and  cheer'd,  this  lovely  hill  sublime ; 

And  from  the  stirring  world  uplifted  high, 
(Whose  noises,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind, 
To  quiet  musings  shall  attune  the  mind. 

And  oft  the  melancholy  theme  supply,) 

There,  while  the  prospect  through  the  gaxmg 
eye 

Pours  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul. 
We'll  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  £une. 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same. 

As   neighbouring   fountains    image,  each   the 
whole : 
Then,  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth. 

We'll  discipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight. 
Rekindling  sober  joy's  domestic  flame. 
They  whom  I  love  shall  love  thee.     Honour'd 
youth ! 

Now  may  Heaven  realize  this  vision  bright ! 
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LINES  TO  W.  L.,  ESQ., 

WHILE  HE  SAirO   A  SORO   TO   PURCELL*8   MUtIC 

While  my  young  cheek  retains  its  healthful  huet, 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear ; 

L !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress, 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep  ! 

But  should  uncomforted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side, 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breathe^l  by  my  angel- 
guide. 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by, 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  FOIU 
TUNE, 

WHO  ABANDONED    HIMSELF  TO   AN    INDOLENT  AND 
CAUSELESS   MELANCHOLY. 

Hence  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  wo, 
O  youth  to  partial  fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plundered  want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go, 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

O'er  the  rank  churchyard  with  sere  elm  leaves 
strew 'd. 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffin'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd!    Then,  while 
thy  heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims, 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ' 
O  abject !  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd. 

All  eflTortless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  tyrants,  murderers  of  mankind. 


SONNET. 

COMPOIXD  ON  A  JOUKNET  HOMEWAmD;  THE  AUTHOl 
HATING  BECeiVED  INTELUOENCX  OF  THE  BIETH 
or  A  SON,  SEPTEMBEB   20,    1796. 

Orr  o'er  my  brain  does  that  itrange  fancy  roll 

Which  makes  the  present  (while  the  flash  doth 
last) 

Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  nnknown  past, 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplex  the  tool 
Self-question 'd  in  her  sleep ;  and  some  have  said* 

We  lived  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  won. 

O  my  sweet  baby  !  when  I  reach  mj  door, 
If  heavy  looks  shall  tell  me  thou  art  dead, 

(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  (car,) 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve; 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Ueaven'i  quick 
reprieve, 

WhUe  we  wept  idly  o'er  thy  UtUe  bier ! 


SONNET. 

TO  A  raiEND  WHO  ASKED,  HOW  I  FELT  WHEN  TBI 
NUBSE  riBST  PBXSENTED  MT   INTAlfT  TO  ME. 

Chables  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  fint 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infancy; 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be  f 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm, 
And  hanging  at  her  bo«i)m  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile,) 

Then  I  was  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  moeC  want 

Impress'd  a  father's  kiss:  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel  form  appear— 

'Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  dear, 

And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Deab  native  brook  !  wild  streamlet  of  the  west ! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  past, 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast, 
Numbering  its  light  leaps  !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise. 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows 
gray, 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence !    On  my 
way. 

Visions  of  chUdhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs  t 

Ah !  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child ! 


THE  VIRGIN'S  CRADLE  HYMN. 

COPIED    TBOM    A    PBINT    OV    THE    VIBeiN   IB  A 
catholic  VILLAGE  IN  GEBMANT. 

DoBMi,  Jesu !    Mater  ridet, 
Qu«  tarn  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu!  blandule! 
Si  non  dermis.  Mater  plorat, 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 

ENOLDB. 

Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  beguiUag, 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling: 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  moumeth, 
Singing  u  her  wheel  she  tumeth: 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily  * 


*  Hv  W9V  niutv  9  ^iAixt  *P^*  o*  ^c*^'  ^**  M^ptf^ 
ttitt  Yinti^tt.  Plat,  te 
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ON  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIEND'S 
CHILD. 

Tbib  daj  imoDg  tht  futhftil  placed. 

And  fed  with  foDtel  maoBa  i 
O  with  tnatenial  titlt  graced 

Dear  Anaa^i  dearest  Anna ! 

While  othert  wish  thee  wiee  and  £ur, 

A  maid  of  spotless  fame, 
III  breathe  this  more  compendious  prayer^— 

Mi^  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 

Thy  mother's  name,  a  potent  spell. 

That  bids  the  yirtues  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  living  eel! 

Confest  to  fkncy^s  eyei 

Meek  quietness,  without  offence ; 

Content,  in  homespun  kirtle ; 
True  love ;  and  true  love's  innocence. 

White  blossom  of  the  myrtle ! 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  child ! 

These  virtues  mayst  thou  win ; 
With  &ce  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flown. 
Thy  mother  shall  be  miss'd  here ; 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  own. 
And  angels  snatch  their  sister  $ 

Some  hoary-headed  friend,  perchance, 

May  gaze  with  stifled  breath. 
And  oft,  in  momentary  trance, 

l^>rget  the  waste  of  death. 

E'en  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer-ewelling  pride ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the  rose's  sid^ 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  autumn's  latest  hour. 
And  wondering  saw  the  selfsame  spray 

Rich  with  the  selfsame  flower. 

Ah  fbad  deceit !  the  rude  green  bud 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 
Had  bloom'd,  where  bloom'd  its  parent  stud, 

AAOtber  and  the  same ! 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

In  balmy  lips  tile  infant  blest 
Relaxing  horn  its  mother^s  breast. 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  tift^ 
Of  innocent  satiety ! 

And  such  my  infknt'k  latest  sigh ! 
O  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passer  by. 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie, 
Danth  sang  to  sleep  with  liillahy. 
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MELANCHOLY. 


A   FRACllEIfT. 


Stietch'd  on  a  raottlder*d  abbey's  broadest  wall. 
Where  running  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  steep— 
Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall. 
Had  melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 
The  fern  was  press 'd  beneath  her  hair. 
The  dark  green  adders  tongue*  was  there ; 
And  still  as  past  the  flagging  sea-gale  weak. 
The  long  lank  leaf  bowM  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek. 

That  pallid  cheek  was  flush'd :  her  eager  look 

Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber !    Inly  wrought. 
Imperfect  soimds  her  moving  lips  forsook. 
And  her  bent  forehead  workM  with  troubled 
thought. 
Strange  was  the  dream—— 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

The  shepherds  went  their  hasty  way. 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  virgin  mother  lay: 
And  now  they  check'd  their  eager  tread. 
For  to  the  babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  mother's  song  the  virgin-mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light. 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  throng, 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night ! 
While,  sweeter  than  a  mother's  song. 
Blest  angels  heralded  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Glory  to  God  on  high  !  and  peace  on  earth. 

She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine. 

And  closer  still  the  babe  she  press'd  { 

And  while  she  cried,  the  babe  is  mine !    . 

The  milk  ru8h*d  faster  to  her  breast: 

Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer  mom  s 

Peace,  peace  on  earth !  the  Prince  of  peaoe  is  bom. 

Thou  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace, 

Poor,  sunple,  and  of  low  estate ! 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  ceue, 

O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  ? 

Sweet  music's  loudest  note,  the  poetl  story,— 

Didst  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  fame  and  gloiy  ? 

And  is  not  war  a  youthful  king, 

A  stately  hero  clad  in  mail  ? 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring ; 
Him  earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  friend,  their  playmate !  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh. 

<•  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  therefore  is  my  soul  elate. 
War  is  a  rufllan,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 
That  from  the  aged  father  tears  his  child .' 


•  A  botanical  tnkuke.    The  plant  which  the  p>]ei  here 
describes  is  called  the  hart's  ton^e. 

a  A 
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**  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored, 

He  kilN  the  sire  and  starves  the  son; 
The  husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  widow \  toil  had  won  ; 
Plunders  (Jod*s  world  of  beauty;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  night,  all  comfort  from  the  day. 

**  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate. 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease: 
I*m  poor  and  of  a  low  estate, 

The  motiier  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  morn : 
Peace,  peace  on  earth  I  the  Prince  of  peace  is  born !" 


TELL'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

IMITATED  FROM  8T0LBEBG. 

Mark  this  holy  chapel  woll ! 
The  birtliplace,  this,  of  William  Tell. 
Here,  where  stands  (iod's  altar  dread, 
Stood  his  parents*  marriage  be<]. 

Here  first,  an  infant  to  her  breast, 
Him  his  loving  mother  piest ; 
And  kissM  the  babe,  and  blessM  the  day, 
And  prayM  as  mothers  used  to  pray : 

**  Vouchsafe  him  health,  0  God,  and  give 
The  child,  thy  servant,  still  to  live  !" 
But  God  has  destined  to  do  more 
Through  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws. 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  freedom's  cause — 

A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin. 

The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein  ? 

To  nature  and  to  holy  writ 
Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit: 
Where  flash'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wingN,  and  soar'd  aloft  * 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  form*d  his  limbs  to  strength  and  grace : 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss. 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was  ! 

He  knew  not  that  his  chosen  hand. 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  s/atery the  which  he  broke ! 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

Oir  THE  DENIAL  OF  mMORTALXTT. 

Ir  detd,  we  cease  to  be ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
Aj  summer  gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom. 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare, 
But  are  their  whole  of  being !    If  the  breath 

Be  life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  e'en  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death, 

O  man !  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant, 
Yet  drone-hive  strange  of  piiantom  purposes ! 

Surplus  of  natureN  dread  activity, 


Which,  as  she  gazed  on  some  Digh-finishM  Ttse, 
Retreating  slow,  with  mediutive  pause. 

She  form'd  with  restless  hands  uncootcioosly ! 
Blank  accident !  nothing's  anomalj  ! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  state, 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  hopes,  thy  fears, 
The  counter-weights ! — Thy  laughter  and  thy  teui 

Mean  but  themselves,  each  fittest  to  create, 
And  to  repay  the  other !     Why  rejoices 

Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  for  hollow  good? 

Why  cowl  thy  face  beneath  the  mourner's  hood, 
Why  waste  thy  sighs,  and  thy  lamenting  voices, 

Image  of  image,  ghost  of  ghostly  elf. 
That  such  a  thing  as  thou  feel'st  warm  or  cokl ! 
Yet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  thou  withhold 

These  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  self? 
Be  sad !  be  glad  !  be  neither !  seek,  or  shun ! 
Thou  hast  no  reason  why  !    Thou  canst  have  dom: 
Thy  being's  being  is  a  contradictionu 


ELEGY, 

lariTATED  FEOH  ONE  OF  AKENSIDE's   BLANK  TUB 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Near  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  overspread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-persuading  sound. 

Where  "sleeps   the  moonlight"  on  yon  verdant 
bed— 
0  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain  I 
And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove : 

Young  Edmund !  famed  for  each  harmonious  strain, 
And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  love. 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide. 
And  loads  the  west  wind  with  its  soft  perfuoie, 

His  manhood  blossom 'd :  till  the  faithless  pride 
Of  fair  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  tomlw 

But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  porsve ! 

Where'er  with  wilder'd  steps  she  wanderM  pski 
Still  Ekimund's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view, 

Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  gate. 

With  keen  regret,  and  conMious  guilt*^  abmni, 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined : 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  faith  from  Edmund^  aiBi 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mind. 

Go,  traveller !  tell  the  tale  with  sonow  firanght: 
Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  blooming  joitk 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance  ^  and  be  taught 
That  riches  cannot  pay  for  love  or  truth. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GODS. 

IMrrATED  FROM  SCHILLER. 

Ne>'er,  believe  me. 
Appear  the  immortals. 
Never  alone: 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  sorrow-bQguikr, 
lacchus !  but  in  came  t>oy  Cupid  the  i 


SIBYLLINE   LEAVES. 
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IjO  !  PbcBbni  th«  glorious  deteends  from  his  throne  I 
T1m7  idTiDce,  they  float  in,  the  Ol3nnpian8  all ! 
With  divinities  fills  my 
Teneetrial  b&U  * 

How  shall  I  jrield  you 
Due  entertainment, 
Celestial  choir  f 
If  e  imtiier,  hright  guests !  with  your  wings  of  up- 

buoyance 
Bemr  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joy- 

ance. 
That  the  roofs  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre  ! 
Ha !  wt  mount !  on  their  pinions  they  waft  up  my 
soul! 

0  give  me  the  nectar ! 
O  fill  me  the  bowl ! 
Give  him  the  nectar ! 
Pour  out  for  the  poet, 
Hebe!  pour  free! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew, 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view, 
And  like  one  of  us  gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Thanki,  Hebe !  I  quaff  it !    lo  psean,  I  cry  ! 
The  wine  of  th*  immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


KUBLA  KHAN  $ 

OB,  A  VISION  IN  A  DBEAM. 

[Thc  following  fragment  is  here  published  at 
the  request  of  a  poet  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity, 
and,  as  far  as  the  author^s  own  opinions  are  con- 
cerned, rather  as  a  psychological  curiosity,  than  on 
the  ground  of  any  supposed  poetic  merits. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1797,  the-author,  then 
in  ill  health,  had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm-house 
between  Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Exmoor  con- 
fiuet  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In  consequence 
of  a  slight  indisposition,  an  anod^-ne  had  been  pre- 
iccibed,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in 
his  chair  at  the  moment  that  he  was  reading  the 
following  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  substance, 
in  Purchas's  "Pilgrimage:"— "Here  the  Khan 
Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built,  and  a  stately 
garden  thereunto;  and  thus  ten  miles  of  fertile 
ground  were  enclosed  with  a  wall."  The  author 
continued  for  about  three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep, 
at  least  of  the  external  senses,  during  which  time 
be  has  the  most  vivid  confidence  that  he  could  not 
have  composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred lines  I  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition 
in  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as  things 
with  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent 
expressions,  without  any  sensation,  or  conscious- 
ness of  effort  On  awaking  he  appeared  to  him- 
self to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole, 
and  taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and 
eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines  that  are  here  pre- 
served. At  this  moment  he  was  unfortunately 
called  out  by  a  person  on  business  from  Porlock 
and  detained  by  him  above  an  hour,  and  on  his 


return  to  his  room,  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise 
and  mortification,  that  though  he  still  retained  some 
vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport 
of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight 
or  ten  scattered  lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had 
passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast,  but,  alas ! 
without  the  after  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Tlien  all  ihe  charm 
Is  brokpn — all  lliat  phanlnm-\s orld  so  fair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlols  spread. 
And  eacli  miiishapes  the  other.    Slay  a  while, 
Poor  yout.h !  who  scarcely  daresi  lift  up  thine  eyee— 
The  siream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  return !    And  lo,  he  slays, 
And  soon  the  fratrmenlsdimjf  lovely  forms 
Come  uetnblins  l>ack,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 

Yet,  from  the  still  surviving  recollections  in  his 
mind,  the  author  has  frequently  purposed  to  finish 
for  himself  what  had  been  oiiginally,  as  it  were, 
given  to  him.  ^aiitpov  aiiov  aata :  but  the  to-mor* 
row  is  yet  to  come. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  vision,  I  have  annexed  a 
fragment  of  a  very  different  character,  describing 
with  equal  fidelity  the  dream  of  pain  and  disease. 
—Note  to  the  first  edition,  1816.] 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round : 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills. 
Where  blossom'd  many  an  incense-bearing  tree ; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills. 
Infolding  sunny  spots  orgreenery. 

But  O  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover !' 
A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moun  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover  I 
And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 
ing. 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
A  mighty  foimtain  momently  was  forced: 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
Or  chafTy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles,  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion. 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran. 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war ! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  ot  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 
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A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

to  a  vision  once  I  taw  t 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  play'd. 

Singing- of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  mt. 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry»  Beware !  Beware ! 
Hit  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  * 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

£be  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 

It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 

With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees ; 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 

My  spirit  I  to  love  compose, 

In  bumble  trust  mine  eyelids  close, 

With  reverential  resignation, 

No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  exprets'd ! 

Only  a  tense  of  supplication, 

A  sense  o*er  all  my  soul  imprest 

That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest. 

Since  in  me,  round  me,  everjrwhere. 

Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  19, 

But  yesternight  I  pray'd  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  agony, 
Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  met 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng. 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 
And  whom  I  scom'd,  those  only  strong! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  bafBed,  and  yet  burning  stiU ! 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mix'd,    . 
On  wild  or  hateful  object*  fix'd. 
Fantastic  passions  !  maddening  brawl ! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  bid. 
Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know, 
Whether  I  sufier'd,  or  I  did : 
For  all  seemM  guilt,  remorse,  or  wo. 
My  own  or  others',  still  Che  same 
Life-stifling  fear,  soiil-«tifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  pass'd :  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden'd  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  dm 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  tcrftam 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'ercome  with  sufferings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  snbdoed 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood. 


SKA  pnniiiiBifBiti»  I  mil 
To  natoret  de^Iint  vtAiiiM  Wfth  tiliv 
For  aye  eateapeiting  u»w 
Th'  unfathomtbto  hbll  widilbi 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view. 
To  know  aad  lMttii»  ft^  wish  ttd  do ! 
Such  griefs  with  svoh  IMh  wtU  agree. 
But  wherefore,  whcwfett  fUl  on  me  ? 
To  be  beloved  is  all!  lie#d. 
And  whom  I  love»  I  lovo  ittteei. 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANGIENt 
MARINER. 

Ill  8BYBN  PASn* 


Facile  credo,  plnres  mtb  Kktoras  InvWbfles  qaam  vlrf. 
biles  in  renununivenritatek  9ed  horam  omnhun  frmillaiB 
quts  nobis  enanrabiti  et  gmdus  eceognatioiies  ei  discri- 
mina  et  singulonmi  mwaSiaT  QoM  agoai)  i|«s  Ims 
habitant  f  Harum  mum  notkiam  sempir  anUvh  kig«- 
nium  humanum,  nunquam  atUgh.  Javat,  intena^  ooa 
diflheor,  qoandoque  in  animo^  unquam  to  tabul4,  majoris 
et  melioris  mufidi  imaginem  contemplari :  ne  mens  as- 
^elacta  hodieFMi  rlttt  minttfli  «e  contiahat  aimis,  et 
tota  subeidat  In  poailkscofiualuMBe.  6ed  veriiail  inteiea 
invigilandum  eM,  modosque  servandua,  ut  cena  ab  incer* 
lis,  diem  a  node,  d)sanguamas.~T.BinuiaT:  ArekttoL 

pha.p.ea. 


1^AXt  1. 

It  is  an  ancfielit  mariner. 
And  he  stoppeth  one  of  Uvee  t 
«  By  thy  long  gny  beaid  siii  gUtlHt^  I  « 
iBgeyo»  r* 

Now  wherefote  stopp'fet  tlMtt  mt  i 

«  The  bridegroom^  4oorB  ai««paiM 

wide. 
And  I  %m  next  of  kin  t 
The  guests  are  met^  the  feist  is  Mti 
Mayst  hear  the  mtity  dia." 


He  holds  him  with  his  skiaigr  1 
«  There  was  a  riiip,"  qooth  lie. 
*<Hold  off!  tmhsod  mo,  fnir^lMiid 

loon!" 
EftsooDs  his  hind  dnpt  ho» 

He  holds  him  with  M»  gUttering  nt^^^Mt 

Tho  woddiog-giest  stood  Btill»  ^m»mtm^ 

Aid  UstoBsUkeattoeoyMofe'ciiiM;  m!!^'^'^ 
The  mariner  hath  his  wiH.  ^i*i^ 

The  weddiBg«gDist  sat  OB  ^  itoM, 
He  cannot  choose  bBt  bear  t 
And  thus  spake  on  dmt  aneioBt  mn. 
The  brighl^^yod  aatioer  t^ 

The  ship  was  ckeerM,  the  haitwiir 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  b^w  the  hffl, 

Below  the  light-hovse  top. 
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Tte  I 


irSta^  The  tun  tun9  up  upon  the  l«ft» 
maS*      Oat  of  the  let  camt  be  J 
I  siMd  viad  And  be  tbone  bright^  tad  on  the  right 
^^iffS  ^^^  ^^^  into  the  set. 

Higher  and  higher  every  dajr. 

Till  over  the  nai t  at  noon  » 

The  weddlBg-giiest   hera   heat  his 

breast. 
For  be  heard  t^  lovd  basaoon. 

The  bride  hath  pwedteto  the  haU, 
'  ^  Red  as  a  rose  is  she  s 
W  NoddiBg  their  heads  btfisM  bet  goei 

The  merry  miulTeliy* 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  bis  breast, 
Tet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear  { 
And  th«s  spake  on  that  aocknt  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner :— » 

And  now  the  stoui-blast  came,  and 

he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong  s 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  Ui  south  ahwig. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow^ 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  iioe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  iast»  loud  roar'd  the 

blast. 
And  soiiihward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 


ru  tea 


And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  { 

And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 

As  green  as  etaetmlA 

«r  Im,  And  througih  the  drifts  the  snowy 
**"  clifts 

Did  send  a  dismal  sheen: 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we 


Tina  |fWl  I 
1>M,can«itt 


The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around  t 

It  crack*d  and  growrd,and  roar'd  and 

howl's. 
Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 

-  At  leftgtfti  did  cross  an  albatross  t 
,  Thoreigh  Uie  fog  it  came ; 
'  As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  fOuI, 
I  We  hail'd  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit  | 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through ! 

tii^lJSHlS^  And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up 
bbiatgood  behind; 

ITS.'il^^tt  '^  •^^^^  did  follow, 

lb-     And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
^f*  Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 


ttind  vifb 
fcy. 


In  mist'or  cloud,  on  mast  or  i 
It  perch'd  for  vespers  ninei 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fiig- 

SBoke  white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moonshine. 

**  God  save  thee,  ancient  mariner !       ^ 

From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus!  , 

Why  look'st  thou  so?"— With  mj  bMifini 

cross-bow  "~ 

I  shot  the  ALiAtmoie. 

PART  u. 

Trb  sub  now  rose  upon  the  righti 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
StUl  hid  in  mist,  and  ob  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew' 


BhMpMlHcrf 


But  no  sweet  bird  did  folloir. 
Nor  any  day  for  fbod  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 


And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing. 

And  it  would  work  "Wn  wo :  

For  ill  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird  fBrfcoifa^itobM 
That  made  the  breeze  to  bk)W.  *"  ^ 

Ah  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  tlay. 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 


•i;«fcw 


Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God'b  own  hand,  m 
The  glorious  sun  upristt  ^^ 

Then  aU  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird  ;;^ 
That  brought  (he  fog  and  mist  '^ 

'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to 

slay 
That  brug  the  fog  and  mist 

The  foir  breeze  Mew,  the  white  foim  Tka  Mr  hnm, 

flew  BoaHMiiitiw 

The  furrow  follow'd  free  t  f»^ 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  bunt       ^ 
Into  that  silent  sea.  « tkt 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  saikdropt  Tk«i 
down,  *•* 

'Twu  sad  as  aad  touM  be  I 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
ThesUenceofthesen! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  sthnd. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  ailer  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stock,  nor  breath  nor  motion  s 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  noesm. 

Water,  water,  everywhere,  ^ 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink!  I 

Water,  water,  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rbt  t  O  ChrlM ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  kgs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

3  A  s' 
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About,  about)  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  dauced'at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

A  •pirH  bad  foi-  And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 

llHtei!!!!^?.  ^^  ***«  "P^"*  t*^«t  plagued  us  so; 
kkbiiuti  of  tUi  Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  follow  M  us 
J]*JJJ|JJ^J2*    From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

nor  uf«b;  ooaeareing  wbon  tba  letraad  Jew,  Joiepbtu,  aad  the 
PUtoaic  CoiMtuitiBopolitaB,  Michael  PmIIu,  n»j  b«  eoMultod.  They 
I,  tad  thert  k  no  eliaiato  or  olaOMOt  withoat  one  or 


And   every   tongue,  through   utter 

drought. 
Was  withered  at  the  root  $ 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 


»ito  Ah !  well-a-day !  what  evil  looks 
nrMfai.*tKU  Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
tiMwhoia  guilt  no  Instead  of  the  cross,  the  albatross 
2JI!!!Siy*^*  ^^^^  ™y  neck  was  hung. 

ftbey 

*  PART   III. 

Thebe  passed  a  weary  time.    Each 

throat 
Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 
t  BM.  When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
STu'uII'di  ^  something  in  the  sky. 

■otafkroS 

At  first  it  ieem'd  a  little  speck 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 
And  it  still  near'd  and  nearM : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer*d. 

At  its  Baarw  ap-  With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

ship;  and  , at  a  We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail$ 

w.  Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 
stood; 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck'd  the  blood. 
And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 


With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

lips  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
Gramercy !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 


fhm  tha  bOBda  of 


AtaahoTje^. 


M'  See !  see !   (I  cried,)  she  tacks  no 

leir«;fDrca>itba  „«»•  » 

aAkPitlateomaa  more.' 

oowaid  withovt  Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 
•rtodoctida?      Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide. 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame. 
The  day  was  wellnigh  done. 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  sun ; 


When  that  strange  shape  drove  sud- 
denly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 

And  straight  the  sun  was  fleck'd  with  it  aaoaoOi  Mb 

iZ^  imt  tke  lUUlm 

*^">  ofaAJp. 

(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he 

peer'd 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat 

loud,) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

sun. 
Like  restless  gossamers  ? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Aa<  te  nte  an 
...»  ••*  ■•  *"•  •• 

s^  tka  &»  •(  Om 

Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate ; 

And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  f 

Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  f  Tba  ^ 

Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  ? 


DaalA  %ai  Lifi- 
te-AMlA  kav* 


Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  tbartaiatoartip. 

free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Night-Mare  Life-in-Dcatu  was 

she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  huDc  alongside  came. 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ;        ^j^^  ^^^ 

*<  The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  IVe  Mp%  enw,  nd 

^0°'  wSalhthan- 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice.  ct«M  aariaar. 

The  sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  Netwoigu 

out:  -rr— 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listen 'd  and  look'd  sideways  up !  At  Oo  riri«grf 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup,  "*^ 

My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the 

night, 
The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp 

gleam'd  white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip^ 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  moon,  with  one  bright 

star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogg'd  o«a  altar  aa- 

oChor. 

moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  tum'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly 

pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan,) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 


Hb 
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dvatuw  of  tba 


M£</Mn.2tasiA  The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  Hy.— 

taftBa  btf  work  — ,,         ^    j  ^     ^  ,. 

t  They  fled  to  bliss  or  wo ! 
And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  ckoss-bow  ! 


PART   IV. 

Tk«  w«)diBf     « I  PEAR  thee,  ancient  mariner ! 
njirii  u  laikiiic  ^  f^*r  ^*»y  skinny  hand !         [brown, 
tohiiB;  And   thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and 

As  is  the  ribb'd  sea-sand.* 

«  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown." — 
Bat  th«  Mciciit  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding- 

h\m  of  hit  bodily  ^«St ! 

lif^  aad  imce94'  This  body  dropt  not  down. 

cfb  to  relata  bb  ^         i- 

honihte  ptaaBcc 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

tt«  The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 
And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 
And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on  ;  and  so  did  L 
Ami  wTicth  tint  I  look'd  upon  the  rottine  sea, 

Ikcr  tbotUd  lire,    .  «  .    .  6       •» 

mod  w  miay  lii  ^^^  "^«^  ^7  ^J^S  ^^^7  i 

*Md.  I  look'd  Upon  the  rotting  deck. 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gush'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close. 
And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
and  the  sky, 
.  Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

MtkacwMiiT-  The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their 

fit  or  the  d«d  "">°s> 

•ifc  Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they :  [me 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on 

Had  never  pass'd  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high ; 
But  O !  more  horrible  than  that 
Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that 

curse, 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  going  up. 
And  a  star  or  two  beside — 


!•    kM   lOWliMH 

•M  ixcdBMi  be 

y^nttk  towtfdi 
^j^mnmjimg 


>^  that  itiU  t- 

'^ra,  j«t  itill  aoT*  mwud ;  aad  tntrjwhen  Hm  Mm  iky  btlmift 
^  tkim,  aad  u  tbeir  a{ipeiDtad  mt,  ud  tbeir  native  coantry  and  thair 
*»a  Mtnnl  howw,  wbkb  they  enter  nnannonneed,  aa  lorda  that  ai* 
^vteiaty  expected,  and  yet  tbere  ia  a  lUent  Joy  at  tbeir  arrival. 


*  For  the  last  two  lines  of  this  sunza,  I  am  indebted  to 
^.  Wordsworth.  It  was  on  a  delightful  walk  from  Nether 
^lowej  to  Dulverion,  with  him  and  his  sister,  In  the 
**itumii  of  179r,  that  this  poem  was  planned,  and  in  part 


Her  beams  bemock'd  the  sultry  main. 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread  | 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay, 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship  BytbeNghtoruM 

I  watch'd  the  water-snakes ;  ^ii^^^^' 

»!*.  ,  •**  ood^   ere*. 

I  hey  moved   in  tracks  of  shining  tnnaeruMgiwt 

while,  «•>«• 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch'd  their  rich  attire ;  / 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 
They  coil'd  and  swam;   and  every 

track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

0  happy  living  things  !  no  tongue        Tbolrbenrtya^ 
Their  beauty  might  declare ;  "^  happi-ii. 

A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  my 

heart. 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware ;  He  Uemtb  Oen 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me,   ^  ^^"^ 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 

The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray;    Tbe  tpeu  bigiM 
And  from  my  neck  so  free  ^  ^""^ 

The  albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART   V. 

0  SLEEP !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 

To  Marj'  queen  the  praise  be  given  ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven. 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck.  By  i 

That  had  so  long  remain 'd,  J^ 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  fill'd  with  h  m 

dew;  "^ 

And  when  I  awoke  it  rain'd. 


gnee  of  tta 


cold, 


My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  v 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs : 
I  was  so  light — almost         * 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind : 
It  did  not  come  anear; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails. 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud,  • 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 


Ote  eky  aad   the 
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And  the  rain  pour'd  down  from  one 

black  cloud ; 
The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  elefl,  and 

stiU 
The  moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  cng. 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

Th«bDdi«ortte  The  loud  wind  never  reach'd  the 

■aip%  cnw  kr*  .  { 

iMplrad,  aad  Um  wup, 

•Uy  Mfw  OB.     Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on ! 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan*d,  they  stirr'd,  they  all 

uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes  % 
It  had  been  strange,  e*en  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steer'd,  the  ship  moved 

ons 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  *gan  work  the  ropes, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do  i 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifelesf 

tools— 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  ray  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee  i 
The  body  and  I  pull*d  at  one  rope» 
But  he  said  naught  to  me. 

Bit  Ml  by  Um  c(  I  fgar  thee,  ancient  mariner  !** 
JJJ^iji^JTrf  B«  <^*J™»  ^^^  wedding-guest : 
Mrth  or  mim»  Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  In 
alr,b«tb]ra  . 

U«M<  tnop  of  t>*'"* 

Mfriio  ^Hu,    Which  to  their  corses  came  again* 
te^M^tiM  S  £  ®"*  •  ^"^P  ®^  spiriu  blest » 

goMlfaAalat. 

For  When  it  liwn'd— they  dropp'd 

their  arms. 
And  cluster^  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  pass*d. 

« 
Around,  around,   flew   each   sw^t 

sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-drooping  from  the  iky, 
I  heard  the  skylark  sing; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 
How  they  seemM  to  All  the  sea  and 

•ir. 
With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angelS  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 


It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hi<lden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  ni^t 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on. 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep. 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid :  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  ofT  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  alsow 

The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Had  fix'd  "her  to  the  ocean  t 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  to  stir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion- 
Backwards  and  forwaxda  half  her 

length 
With  a  short  uneasy  aotioD. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound: 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  kmg  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare  i 
But  ere  my  living  life  retum'd, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discem'd 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 


Tte  pebr  lytnl^ 
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"Is  it  he?"  quoth ooe,«i»  this  the  ~,o.,«r 


I? 


hMTytetbau- 


By  Him  who  died  on  cross,  k^kwa>cnf4- 

With  his  eruel  bow  he  kid  f iiU  low    «»••  «*!  p^ 
The  harmless  albatross. 


^  The  spirit  who  bidetii  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.** 

The  other  was  a  softer  voioe. 

As  soft  as  honey-dtw  i 

Quoth  he,  <*The  nan  hath  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  do." 

PABT  TU 

FnsT  vorcK. 
But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  solsst? 
What  if  the  ocAam  doing  ? 


StiU  u  a  slave  before  bis  lord. 
The  ocKAH  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silent^ 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast— 
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If  bt  may  know  whkh  wa/  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  gtim. 
See,  brother,  see  I  bow  graoiouily 
She  looketb  down  on  him. 

nntT  Toicx. 
k^  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  i^t, 
;  for  tiM  Without  or  Wftve  or  wind  ? 


ly 


SECOVO  VOIOB. 

^^  The  air  if  cut  away  before. 
Aid  doses  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more 

high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

mpcmtoni  J  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 
■  l^^m^  As  in  a  gentle  weather: 

,  •■J  M*  *Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon 

*    "****"  was  high ; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter  t 
All  fixM  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  passed  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  tbein. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 


html'  And  now  the  spell  was  snapt :  once 
more 
I  vicw*d  the  ocean  green, 
And  fc>ok*d  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen— 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  romd  walks 

on. 
And  turns  bo  more  his  bead ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  en  me. 
Nor  aomid  nor  motion  made  > 
Its  path  wat  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shnde. 

It  failed  my  bak,  it  fann'd  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow  gale  ef  spring—* 
It  mfatf led  stsangely  with  my  fsara 
Yet  it  felt  likte  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 
Yet  she  sail'd  sofUy,  tDo» 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the 
On  me  alone  it  bleiw. 


•<b.kkntiva 


0 !  daaam  of  joy !  ia  this,  i 
The  light-housa  top  I  tea  ? 
IathisthehiIl?iBthisthekirkP 
Is  this  my  awn  eoaatr^e  P 
71 
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We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  baf, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray^- 
O  let  pe  be  awaka,  my  Ood  ! 
Or  let  ma  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour  bay  was  clear  as  glass^ 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  li^. 
And  the  sliaJow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

less 
That  stands  above  tbe  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep *d  in  silentnesr. 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent 

light. 
Till  rising  from  the  samd,  Tk*  uctiie  • 

Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were,  Ji/ti*ii* 
In  crimson  colours  came. 


A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
I  tum'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck— 
O,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  eorse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And,  by  tlie  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  bis 

band. 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice ;  but  O !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer  $ 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven  I  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  hid  voice : 

It  is  tbe  hermit  good ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

Hell  shrive  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  albatross's  blood. 

PART  VII. 

This  heanit  good  fives  in  tliat  wood 
Which  slopet  down  to  the  sea. 
Bow  loudly  his  sweet  voice  be  raars ! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  mariners 
That  come  firan  a  fu  comttr^e. 
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He  kneeli  at  morn,  And  noon,  and 

eve- 
He  bath  a  cnahion  plump  s 
It  is  the  moM  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak  stump. 

The  skiff-boat  near*d:  I  hdard  them 

talk, 
"  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  li^ts,  so  many  and 

fair. 
That  signal  made  but  now  ?** 

M^^^mi^  "  Strange,  by  my  faith  I"  the  hermit 

said — 
**  And  they  answer  not  our  cheer ! 
The  planks  look'd  warp'd !  and  see 

those  sails. 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere  ! 
I  neyer  saw  aught  like  to  them. 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

<*  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest  brook  along; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below. 
That  eats  the  she-wolPs  young." 

«  Dear  Lord  •  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  pilot  made  reply,) 
I  am  a-fear'd."-^<  Push  on,  push  on .'" 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship. 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

•  Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reacb*d  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay  $ 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 


Tkt  ueicat  a 
riMr  to  mwi 


^'  Stunn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful 
sound, 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 
Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 

drown  *d, 
My  body  lay  afloat; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  pilot's  boat 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips— the  pilot  shriek'd, 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  pray'd  where  he  did  sit 

I  took  the  oars:  the  pilot'k  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go,  , 

LaughM  loud  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 


"Ha!  ha!"  quoth  he,  "foH  plain  I 

see. 
The  devil  knows  how  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  conntree, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the 

boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

*<  O  shrive  me,  shrive  me,  holy  man !" 
The  hermit  cross 'd  his  brow.  ^^ 

«  Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  « I  bid  thee  ^ 


say— 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou  f** 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  wae 

wrench'd 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  $ 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  boor. 
That  agony  returns : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land: 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that 

door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are : 
And  hark !  the  little  vesper-bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

0  wedding-guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea: 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  (Sod  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  maniage-feast, 
Tis  sweeter  hi  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirit. 
With  a  goodly  company  !— 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
And  all  together  pray. 
While  each  to  bis  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Fare .  eU,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell  i 

To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest !  ^ 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well  « 

Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast  ^ 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone:  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Tum'd  from  the  bridegroom'^  door. 
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He  wtDt  like  one  that  hath  been 

itunnM, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


CHRISTABEL. 


PREFACE.* 

Thk  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
WTen,  at  Stowey  in  the  county  of  Somerset  The 
second  part,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cum- 
berland. Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
have  been^  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of 
the  tale,  I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind,  with 
the  wholeness,  no  less  than  with  the  loveliness  of 
a  yision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody 
in  verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  come. 

It  \a  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finished 
at  either  of  the  former  periods,  or  if  even  the  first 
and  second  part  had  been  published  in  the  year 
1800,  the  impression  of  its  originality  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect. 
But  for  this,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to 
blame.  The  dates  are  mentioned  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  ser- 
vile imitation  from  myself.  For  there  is  amongst 
us  a  set  of  critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every 
possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional ;  who 
have  no  notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains 
in  the  world,  small  as  well  as  great;  and  who 
would,  therefore,  charitably  derive  every  rill  they 
behold  flowing,  from  a  perforation  made  in  some 
other  man's  tank.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
as  far  as  the  present  poem  b  concerned,  the  cele- 
brated poets  whose  writings  I  might  be  suspected 
of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  passages,  or 
in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  would  be 
among  the  first  to  vindicate  me  from  the  charge, 
and  who,  on  any  striking  coincidence,  would  per- 
mit me  to  address  them  in  this  doggerel  version  of 
two  monkish  Latin  hexameters. 

Tis  mine,  and  it  ts  likewise  yours ; 
But  an'  if  this  will  not  do, 
Let  H  be  mine,  good  friend !  Ibt  I 
Am  the  poorer  of  the  two. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the  Christa- 
bel  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it 
may  seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple: namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the 
accents,  not  the  syllables.  Though  the  latter  may 
vary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the 
accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Neverthe- 
less, this  occasional  variation  in  number  of  sylla- 
bles is  not  introduced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere 
ends  of  convenience,  but  in  correspondence  with 
■ome  transition,  in  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or 
passion. 

e  To  the  edition  of  1816. 


PARTI. 

*Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock. 
And  the  owls  have  awaken'd  the  crowing  cockt 

Tu-whit  .* ^Tu-whoo ! 

And  hark,  again !  the  crowing  cock. 
How  drowsily  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline,  the  baron  rich. 

Hath  a  toothless  mastifif,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hours 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower. 

Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over-loud ; 

Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 
The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 
The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full ; 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray ; 
^Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  Iqves  so  weU, 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight ; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  far  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke. 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low, 

And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

But  moss  and  rarest  misletoe : 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree. 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly. 

The  lovely  lady,  ChrisUbel ! 

It  moan'd  as  near  as  near  could  be. 

But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell.— 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 

The  night  is  chill  {  the  forest  bare; 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek- 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
Wliat  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white. 
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That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  bare  i 
Her  blue-vein *d  feet  unsandalPd  wtrt. 
And  wildly  i^litterM  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  'twas  fh.'btful  there  to  sec 
A  hdy  so  richly  clad  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now  ! 

(Said  Christabel,]  And  who  art  thou  ? 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  :^ 

Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness : 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear  ! 

Said  Christabel,  How  earnest  thou  here  ? 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet, 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet  :-<- 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line, 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine ; 

Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermom, 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn : 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright, 

And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind. 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurr'd  amain,  their  steeds  were  white ; 

And  once  we  cross'd  the  shade  of  night. 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be  s 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter'd  words  his  comrades  spoke: 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak, 

He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste  t 

Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 

I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past. 

Sounds  as  of  a  castle-bell. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  (thus  ended  she,) 

And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  stretch'd  forth  her  hand, 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine : 

O  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  command 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal. 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 

Home  to  your  noble  fkther's  hall. 

She  rose ;  and  forth  with  steps  they  pastM 

That  strovf  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast 

Her  graek)tis  stabs  the  lady  blest, 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel  >^ 

All  our  household  are  at  rest, 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 

Sir  Leoline  is  w^ak  in  health, 

And  may  not  well  awaken'd  be, 

But  we  wiU  move  as  if  in  stealth ; 

And  I  beseech  yoqr  courtesy. 

This  night,  to  shaxt  jour  couch  with  me. 


They  cross'd  the  mo«t,  and  Chriftabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well ; 

A  little  door  nbe  open'd  straight; 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate  i 

The  gate  that  was  iron'd  withiB  and  without. 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  march'd  o 

The  hdy  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate : 

Then  the  lady  rose  again. 

And  moved,  as  she  wer»  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fetr. 

They  cross'd  the  court:  right  gU4  they  win 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  dittrws ! 

Alas,  alas !  said  Geraldine, 

I  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  cross'd  the  court:  right  glad  they  mn 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiflT  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  P 
Never  till  now  she  utter'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch  i 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  f 

They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  still. 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will  I 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dyii^ 

Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying : 

But  when  the  lady  pass'd,  there  came 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame  i 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye, 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby. 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall 

O  softly  tread !  said  ChrisUbel, 

My  father  seldom  sleepeth  welL 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  hare  s 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair: 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  glooB»-* 
And  now  they  pass  the  baron's  room. 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath ! 
And  now  have  reach 'd  her  chamber-door; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dijn  in  the  open  air, 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet. 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet: 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  lasten'd  to  an  aufel's  feet 
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The  tilver  lamp  burnt  dead  and  dim ; 
Bat  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 
She  trimm*d  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright. 
And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight. 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below, 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuoas  powers ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 

And  will  jTOur  mother  pity  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ? 
Christabel  answer*d — Wo  is  me ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-hairM  friar  tell, 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say. 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here ! 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were ! 

But  toon,  with  alter'd  voice  said  she — 
*<  Off,  wandering  mother !    Peak  and  pine  ! 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee." 
Alas !  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  ? 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
**  Off,  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  mine^ 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be. 
Off,  woman,  off!  'tis  given  to  me." 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side. 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue — 
Alas  !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  lady !  it  hath  wilder'd  you  ! 
The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow. 
And  faintly  said,  **  *Tis  over  now !" 

Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank  s 
Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright. 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank, 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright; 
She  was  most  beautiful  to  see, 
Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countr^e. 

*  And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake^ 
All  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  sky, 
Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 
And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  sake 
And  for  the  good  which  me  befell. 
Even  I  in  my  degrees  will  try. 
Fair  maiden !  to  requite  you  well. 
But  now  unrobe  yourself ;  for  I 
Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

Quoth  ChrisUbel,  So  let  it  be ! 
And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she, 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress. 
And  lay  down  in  hei  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  wo 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fipo. 
That  vain  it  were  ber  lids  to  close  ( 
80  halfway  from  the  bed  she  rose, 


And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  Lady  bow'd, 
And  slowly  roll'd  her  eyes  around  | 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud. 
Like  one  that  shodder'd,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breasts 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
0  shield  her !  shield  sweet  ChristabeL 

Yet  (Geraldine  nor  speaks  lor  stirs  1 
Ah !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hen ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seens  halfway 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay. 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  steks  delay  % 
Then  suddenly  as  one  defied 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride. 
And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  side  !— 
And  in  her  arms  the  maii  she  took. 

Ah  well-a-day ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say  t 
In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  workcth  a  spell 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow  $ 
But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare. 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heardest  a  low  moaning. 
And  foundest  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair  t 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  I. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  face  resign'd  to  bliss  or  bale-* 
Her  face — 0  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  wo  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully. 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis, 
Dreaming  that  alooe,  which  is— 
0  sorrow  and  shame !    Can  this  be  she, 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tree  f 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms, 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms. 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 
As  a  mother  with  ber  child. 
3  B 
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A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Geraldine  !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine  !  one  hour  was  thinfe— 
Thou'st  had  thy  will !    By  Uim  and  rill, 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  stilL 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-wboo ! 
Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo  I  from  wood  and  leU| 

And  see !  the  Lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance ; 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lidi 
Close  o'er  her  eyes ,  and  tears  she  sheds — 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oft  the  while  sie  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudd«n  light ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  uid  she  doth  weep, 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess, 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep, 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly. 
Perchance,  'tis  but  the  blood  so  free, 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet  t 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  twere. 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 


Each  matin-Lell,  the  baron  saith. 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said, 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead  t 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say, 
Many  a  morn  to  his  dying  day ! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began. 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan. 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five-and-forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard.  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can  ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Bike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghosts  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'other, 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother  $ 
And  oft,  too,  by  the  knell  offended. 
Just  as  their  one  !  two !  three !  is  ended. 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cl<rad 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud  s 


And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread. 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell. 
Awakens  the  Lady  ChristabeL 
**  Sleep  you,  sweet  Lady  Christabel  ? 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  welL" 

And  Christabel  awoke,  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side— 
O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree ! 
Nay,  fairer  yet !  and  yet  more  fair ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spnke,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare. 
That  (so  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
**  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,"  said  Christabel, 
"  Now  Heaven  be  praised,  if  all  be  well; 
And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet. 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  array'd 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pray'd 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan, 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 
She  forthwith  led  fair  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire.  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall, 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom. 
Enter  the  baron's  presence-room. 

The  baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  Lady  Geraldine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  name. 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  ? 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted — ^nc'er  to  meet  again .» 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  painiD|^ 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
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Like  cliffii  whkh  bad  been  lent  asunder ; 

A  dreaiy  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  whkh  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 

Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  foce : 

And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaine 

Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  the  baron  forgot  his  age !   , 

His  noble  heart  swell'd  high  with  rage{ 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side. 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wjde 

With  trump  and  soVemn  heraldry. 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dame. 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy ! 

**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same. 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men !" 
He  spake :  his  eyes  in  lightning  rolls ! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized ;  and  he  kenn'd 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend .' 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face. 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  th'  embrace. 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look. 
Which  when  she  view'd,  a  vision  fell 
Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 
The  vision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain ! 
She  shrunk  and  sbudder'd,  and  saw  again — 
(Ah,  wo  is  me !    Was  it  for  thee, 
Thou  gentle  maid !  such  sights  to  see !) 

Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old, 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold, 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound : 

Whereat  the  knight  tum'd  wildly  round, 

^d  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  pray'd. 

The  touch,  the  sight,  had  pass'd  away. 
And  in  its  stead  that  vision  blest, 
Which  comforted  her  after-rest. 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay. 
Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'^r  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light ! 

With  new  surprise, 
«« What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ?" 
The  baron  said. — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer, «  All  wUl  yet  be  weU !" 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else ;  so  mighty  was  the  spelL 

Tet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 
Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine, 
Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended. 
As  if  she  fear'd  she  had  offended 
Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid ! 
And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  pray'd. 


She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  hei  father's  mansion. 

««Nay! 
Nay,  by  my  soul !"  said  Leoline. 
**  Ho !  Bracy  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud. 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song, 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest. 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along. 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad. 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 
And  when  he  has  cioss'd  the  Irthing  flood. 
My  merry  bard!  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth  wood. 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 
Which  sUnds  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

«Bard   Bracy,  bard  Bracy!   your   horses  are 

fleet. 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweety 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet ! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call. 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free — 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  all  thy  numerous  array ; 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home : 
And  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 
With  all  his  numerous  array. 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foam : 
And  by  mine  honour !  I  will  say 
That  I  repent  roe  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine ! — 
For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  down. 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone ; 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine." 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees. 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing$ 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing: — 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  heart  can  tell  s 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath,  come  to  me. 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wpod  from  thing  unblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love. 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name — 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan, 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  green  Herbs  underneath  the 
old  tree. 
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Aod  in  my  dreami,  methooght,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  foond  i 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant. 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peered,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  Btoop'd,  methought,  the  dore  to  tike. 
When  lo !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
CoilM  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  coochM, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  croucfaM ! 
And  with  the  doTe  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hers ! 
I  woke  {  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower } 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by. 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away— 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  selfsame  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song     . 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare. 
Lest  aught  vnholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  saidt  the  baron,  the  while. 

Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile ; 

Then  tum'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyea  made  up  of  wonder  and  love } 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 

Sweet  maid !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  do^e, 

With  arras  more  strong  than  harp  or  tong. 

Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake ! 

He  kiss'd  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 

And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise, 

Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 

She  tum'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 

That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 

And  couch 'd  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

And  look'd  askance  at  ChrisUbel— » 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  ssmQI  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 
And  with  nnewhat  of  malice  and  won  of 

dread, 
'At  Christabel  ^  k>ok*d  askance  >- 
One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled ! 
But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance 
Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 
Shudder'd  alMid,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 
And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round. 
And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief, 
Full  of  wonder  and  fall  of  grief. 
She  roU'd  her  large  bright  eyes  dirine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leolinew 

The  maid,  alaa !  her  thoughts  are  gooe, 

She  nothing  sees — ^no  sight  but  one  1 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  ain, 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 

So  deeply  bad  she  drunken  in 

That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyea, 


That  all  her  features  were  retignM 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind : 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate ! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  tranee. 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconscious  sympathy 
Full  before  her  father's  view 
As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  a  while,  and  inly  pray'd : 
Then  falling  at  the  baron's  feet, 
"  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away  !** 
She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  say ; 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  teU, 
O'ermaster'd  by  the  mighty  apeU. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leoline  ?    Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride^ 
So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild  ; 
The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  died ; 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled, 

SirLeoUne! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  dnU, 

Her  child  and  thme  ? 

Within  the  baron's  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share, 
They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain. 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  end  imge. 
His  cheeks  they  quiverM,  his  eyee  were  wite 
Dishoneur'd  thus  in  his  old  age  i 
DishonourM  by  his  only  child. 
And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman 'fe  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end- 
He  roll'd  his  eye  with  stem  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere. 
Why,  Bracy !  dost  thou  loiter  here  f 

1  bade  thee  hence !  The  bard  obeyMi 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid, 
The  aged  knight,  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  Lady  Creraldlne ! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  D. 

A  UTTLE  child,  a  liratier  eM^ 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 
A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeki 
That  alwaye  inds  antf  never  eeeki. 
Makes  tmOk  a  visien  t»  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father^  eyes  w¥h  lightt 
And  pleasures  flow  in  m>  thick  and  ftst 
Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
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Most  needs  express  his  love's  excess 
With  words  of  UDineant  bitterness. 
Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 
Thoughts  so  til  unlike  each  other  j 
To  matter  and  mock  a  broken  charm. 
To  daily  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 
Perhaps  *tis  tender  too  and  pretty 
At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 
A  sweet  recoil  of  lore  and  pity. 
And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 
(O  lOTrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true !) 
Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 
Comes  seldom,  save  from  rage  and  pain. 
So  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

VzBSX,  a  breeze  tnid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine !    Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
¥rhen  I  was  young ! 
Wkm  I  was  young  ? — Ah,  wofol  when! 
Ah  for  the  change  twixt  now  and  then  ! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  does  me  grierous  wrong. 
O'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  flash 'd  along : — 
Like  those  trim  skiffi,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar. 
That  fear  no  8|}ite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather. 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  int  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely  t  love  is  flolver-Uke ; 
Friciidship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
O  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty. 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
i^e  I  was  eld  ?    Ah  wof ul  Ere, 
Which  tells  me,  Youth's  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
111  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd : — 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips. 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  size : 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  ejres ! 
Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
Thmt  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  stilL 
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Fboh  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A-wmlklng  the  Devil  is  gone. 

To  Tisit  his  little  snug  farm  of  the  cArth, 
Aad  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 
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Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale 

And  he  went  over  the  plain, 
And  backward  and  forward  he  swish'd  his  long  tail 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest  f 

O !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best: 
His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue. 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail   came 
through. 

He  saw  a  lawtex  killing  a  viper 

On  a  dung-heap  beside  his  stable. 
And  the  Devil  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 

Of  Cain  and  hU  brother,  AbeL 

A  POTHECAXT  on  a  white  horse 

Rode  by  on  his  vocations. 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 

Death  in  the  Revelations. 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop. 
Quoth  be !  we  are  both  of  one  college ; 

For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once. 
Fast  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.* 

Down  the  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
A  pig,  with  vast  celerity  j  v 


*  And  all  amid  them  flood  the  TVee  ifJ4ft 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  (hiii 

Of  vegeuble  gold  (query  peeper  mmuy  T) ;  and  next  to 

Life 
Our  Death,  the  Tree  ifBtaieUdge,  grew  bst  by.-> 

So  clomb  this  firat  grand  thief 

Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  lUb 

Sal  like  a  cormoranU—Por.  Lott^  IV. 

The  allegoiy  here  is  so  apt,  that  In  a  catalogue  of  eo. 
rioue  reading*  obtained  fjrooi  collating  the  MSS.  one 
might  expect  to  find  it  noted,  that  lor  ^Li^e"  Cud.  quid 
habeTit,  **  TradeJ*  Though  indeed  the  trader  i.  e.  the 
bibliupolic,  so  called,  Khr'  e^^vv,  may  be  regarded  as  l^e 
sansu  eminentiori:  a  suggestion,  which  I  owe  to  a  young 
reuiler  in  the  hosiery  line,  who  on  hearing  a  description 
of  the  net  profits,  dinner  parties,  country  houses,  etc  of 
tiie  trade,  exclaimed,  **  Ay  1  that's  what  I  call  Itfe  now  I** 
—This  "Life,  our  Death,*'  Is  thus  happily  contrasted  with 
the  f  titfl  of  authorship.— Sic  nos  non  nobis  melliflcamus 
Apr-- 

Of  this  poem,  with  which  the  Fire,  Famine,  ^id 
Slaughter  firat  appeared  In  the  Morning  Post,  the  three 
first  sunzas^  which  are  worth  all  the  rest,  and  the  ninth, 
were  dictated  by  Mr.  Soutbey.  Between  the  ninth  and 
the  concluding  stanxa,  two  or  three  are  omitted  as  grounded 
on  subjects  that  have  lost  their  interest— and  for  belter 
reasons. 

If  any  one  should  ask,  who  General meant,  the 

author  begs  leare  to  infbnn  hhn,  that  he  did  once  see  a 
red-faced  pereon  in  a  dream  whom  by  the  dreM  he  took  for 
a  general ;  but  he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  most 
certainly  he  did  not  hear  any  names  mentioned.  In 
simple  verity,  the  author  never  meant  any  one,  or  in- 
deed any  thing  but  to  put  a  concluding  stansa  to  his  dQg« 
gerel. 

3  B  3 
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COLERIDGE. 


And  tie  Devil  look'd  wife  as  he  taw  how  the  while, 
It  cut  its  own  throat    There.*  quoth  he,  with  a 
smile. 
Goes  **  England's  conmercial  prosperity.** 

As  he  went  through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell. 
And  the  Deril  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  hell. 

•  •  9  •  • 

General 's  burning  face 

He  saw  with  consternation, 
Aod  back  to  hell  his  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake. 

It  was  general  conflagration. 


EPIGRAMS. 


I  ask'd  my  fair,  one  happy  day. 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay, 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 

Neera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  ? 

n. 

**Ah,**  replied  my  gentle  fAiri 

**  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air  ? — 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line ; 

Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 

Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Only— only— call  me  thine  /** 


8lt  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  his  honour,  took  his  health ; 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 
His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows,— 
But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil, 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil. 

Had  predeterroiucd  to  restore 

Twqfold  all  he  had  before ; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows — 

Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse  ! 


HoABSE  MiBVius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times ; 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth. 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 

But  folks  say  Msrius  is  no  ass ; 
But  M»vius  makes  it  clear 
That  he*s  a  monster  of  an  ass — 
An  ass  without  an  ear ! 


Trche  comes  from  old  Avaro's  grave 
A  deadly  stench — why,  sure,  they  have 
Immured  his  soid  within  his  grave  ! 


Last  Monday  all  the  pspen  ttiiy 
That  Mr.  ^^—  was  dead; 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  dty  .^ 
The  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head. 
And  shaking,  sigh*d,  and  righing  said, 
«*  Pity,  indeed,  »tis  pity  !*• 

But  when  the  said  report  was  fewhd 
A  rumour  wholly  without  grooni. 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  eity  ? 
The  other  nine  parts  shook  their  heaii. 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  had  taid, 
« Pity, indeed,  *tis  pity!*' 


Your  poem  must  eternal  be. 
Dear  sir ! — it  cannot  fail— 
For  *tis  incomprehensible. 
And  wants  both  head  and  taiL 


SwAKS  sing  before  they  die — 'twere  no  bad  tlns^ 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACCIO. 

Of  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  boars. 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powers, 
A  dreary  mood,  Which  he  who  ne^r  has  known 
May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  akme; 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief, 
Caird  on  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  grieC 
In  vain !  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower*d  o*er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  watch*d  the  dull  continuous  ache. 
Which,  all  else  slumbering,  seem'd  alone  to  wake; 

0  friend  !  long  wont  to  ikotice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquuite  deeigD* 
Boccaccio's  garden  and  its  fsSry, 

The  love,  the  joyance,  and  the  gallantry ! 
An  idyl,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mist:  or  like  a  stresoa 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep. 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  thmbaer^ 
dream. 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o*er  oiy  chest. 
As  though  an  infant's  finger  touch'd  my  breast 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  were  bcoiffct 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  sttrrM  ay 

thought 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost  i 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  tiiat  kindled  from  above, 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form  for  lovei 
Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  it  man ! 
Wild  strain  of  scalds,  that  in  the  sea^wo 
Rehearsed  their  war-spell  to  the  winds  and  i 
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Or  fiteftil  hymn  of  those  prophetic  maid.^. 
That  cftllM  OD  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades ; 
Or  minstiel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feas*t; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest. 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  amy. 
To  hi^i-chnrch  pacing  on  the  great  saint's  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang, 
Thmt  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang, 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
And  last,  m  matron  now,  of  sober  mien, 
Tet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen, 
Whom  as  a  fajfry  child  my  childhood  wooM 
£*en  in  my  dawn  of  thought — Philosophy. 
Though  then  nooonscious  of  herself,  pardie, 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  poesy ; 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifefal  glee,     , 
That  had  hut  newly  left  a  mother's  knee, 
Prattled  and  play'd  with  bird,  and  flower,  and  stone. 
As  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 

Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  descry 

Thy  lair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye. 

And  all  awake !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaze  stand, 

Kow  wander  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand ; 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 

See  6agment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer. 

And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  I  stoop. 

The  dystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scoop. 

I  see  no  longer !  I  myself  am  there. 

Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

Tis  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  love-echoing  strings. 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid,  who  gazing  sings : 

Or  panse  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

From  the  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she 

dwells. 
With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  possest. 
Ami  breathe  an  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  chest 

The  bri^itDess  of  the  world,  O  thou  once  free. 
And  always  Cur,  rare  land  of  courtesy ! 
O,  Florence !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  bills  ! 
And  fiamoas  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills ; 
Then  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy ! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine, 
rhe  golden  eora,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 


Fair  cities,  gallant  tnansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn. 
And  whets  bis  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn; 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
Fountains,  where  love  lies  listening  to  their  fiUls; 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man  $ 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn, 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine: 
And  more  than  all,  th'  embrace  and  intertwine 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance ! 
'Mid  gods  of  Greece  and  warriors  of  romance. 
See !  Boccace  sits,  unfolding  on  bis  knees 
The  new-found  roll  of  old  M«onides  }* 
But  from  his  mantle's  fold,  and  near  the  heart. 
Peers  Ovid's  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet  smart  *t 
0  all-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage, 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page. 
Where,  half-conceal'd,  the  eye  of  fancy  views 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gracious  to 
thy  muse ! 

Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks. 
And  see  in  Dian's  vest  between  the  ranks 
Of  the  trim  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
The  veital  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves. 
With  that  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves ! 


*  Boccaccio  claimed  for  himself  the  glory  of  having  fifSt 
introduced  the  works  of  Homer  to  his  country. 

t  I  knoW  few  more  striking  or  more  interesting  proofii 
of  the  overwIieUning  influeoce  which  the  study  of  tke 
Greek  and  Boman  classics  exercised  on  the  jodgoMnls, 
feelingSf  and  imaginaUons  of  the  literati  of  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  restoration  of  liierature,  than  the 
fiassage  in  the  Filocopo  erf* Boccaccio:  where  the  sage  in- 
structor, Racheo,  as  soon  as  the  young  prince  and  the 
beautiful  girl,  Biancafiore  had  learned  their  leuers,  sets 
them  to  study  the  Holg  Book,  Ovid'*  Art  qf  Lm*.  ^  la- 
cominciO  Racheo  a  meuere  0  suo  officio  in  enecuziooe 
con  intera  sollecitudine.  E  loro,  in  breve  tempo,  ins^- 
nato  a  conoecer  le  lettere,/rc«  Ugtrt  il  §anto  libro  cT  Ot- 
vidio,  net  quale  il  tvnmo  poeta  moslro,  evme  i  aoitfi 
fuoeki  di  Ymtn  ti  dMnmo  ite/rtddi  eumi  ceemitrt.** 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


Jakh  MoirrooMUiT  wu  born  in  Iirine,  Ayr- 
•hireyin  1771.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  church 
of  the  United  Brethren,  commonly  called  Mora^ 
▼ians,— -a  sect  by  no  means  numerous  in  England, 
and  still  more  limited  in  Scotland.  Having  pre- 
viously sojourned  for  a  short  time  at  a  village  in  the 
Irish  county  of  Antrim,  they  placed  the  future  poet 
at  the  school  of  their  society  at  Fulnick,near  Leeds, 
and  embarked  for  the  West  Indies  as  missionaries 
among  the  negro  slaves.  They  were  the  victims  of 
their  zeal  and  humanity ;  the  husband  died  in  Bar- 
badoes,and  the  wife  in  Tobago. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Fulnick,  and,  like 
other  men  of  genius,  disappointing  the  expectations 
of  his  friends  as  a  student,  **  from  very  indolence,'* 
he  was  placed  by  them  in  a  retail  shop  at  Mirfield 
near  Wakefield.  This  ungenial  employment  he 
considered  himself— not  being  under  indentures— 
at  liberty  to  relinquish  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
with  a  view  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  world. 
After  spending  other  two  years  at  a  village  near 
Rotherham,  and  a  few  months  with  a  bookseller  in 
London,  he  engaged  as  an  assistant  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Gales  of^heflBeld,  who,  published  a  news- 
paper ; — to  the  management  of  which,  in  1794,  he 
succeeded.  This,  though  conducted  with  compara- 
tive moderation,  exposed  him  to  much  enmity — 
rather  inherited  from  his  predecessor  than  actually 
incurred  by  himselt  The  liberty  of  the  press  in 
those  days  was,  like  faith,**  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for ;"  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  even  a 
word  of  reproach,  against  men  in  **  high  places,** 
was  punished  as  libellous.  Montgomery  did  not 
indeed  share  the  fate  of  some  of  his  stern  sectarian 
forefathers;  but  in  lieu  of  maiming  and  pillory, 
he  had  to  endure  fine  and  imprisonment  Within 
eighteen  months,  and  when  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  manhood,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom  had  twice  consigned  him  to  a  jail.  During 
the  thirty  years  that  followed,  however,  he  was 
permitted  to  publish  his  opinions,  without  being 
the  object  of  open  persecutions.  Wearied  out,  at 
length,  he  relinquished  his  newspaper,  in  1825. 
Recently  one  of  the  government  grants  to  British 
worthies  has  been  conferred  upon  him;  and-^it 
must  be  recorded  to  his  honour — ^by  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

The  poet  continues  to  reside  in  Sheffield,— 
esteemed,  admired,  and  beloved:  a  man  of  purer 
mind,  or  more  unsuspected  integrity,  never  existed. 
He  is  an  honour  to  the  profession  of  letters ;  and 


by  the  upright'and  unimpeachable  tenor  of  hii  life- 
even  more  than  by  his  writings — the  persuasiTe 
and  convincing  advocate  of  religion.  In  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  Montgomery  is  rather  below  Una 
above  the  middle  stature:  his  countenance  is 
peculiarly  bland  and  tranquil;  and  but  for  te 
occasional  sparklings  of  a  clear  gray  eye,  it  cooM 
scarcely  be  described  as  expressive. 

Very  early  in  life,  Montgomery  published  a 
volume  of  poems.  They  were  not,  it  would  appear, 
favourably  received  by  the  public ;  and  he  writes, 
the  disappointment  of  his  premature  poetical  hopes 
brought  with  it  a  blight  which  his  mind  has  nerer 
recovered.  **  For  many  years,"  he  adds,  «*  I  wu 
as  mute  as  a  moulting  bird ;  and  when  the  power 
of  song  returned,  it  was  without  the  energy,  self- 
confidence,  and  freedom  which  happier  minstrek 
among  my  contemporaries  have  manifested."  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland  was  published  in  1806; 
the  West  Indies,  in  1810;  the  World  before  the 
Flood,  in  1813;  Greenland  in  1819;  the  PeUcaa 
Island,  in  1827:  he  has  since  contented  himself 
with  the  production  of  occasional  verses. 

Those  who  can  distinguish  the  fine  gold  from  the 
**  sounding  brass"  of  poetry,  must  place  the  name 
of  James  Montgomery  high  in  the  list  of  British 
poets ;  and  those  who  consider  that  the  chiefcst 
duty  of  such  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  religioD, 
virtue,  and  humanity,  must  acknowledge  in  htm 
one  of  their  most  zealous  and  efficient  advocates. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  often  aim  at  bolder  flights  of 
imagination ;  but  if  he  seldom  rises  above,  he  ne?er 
sinks  beneath,  the  object  of  which  he  desires  the 
attainment  If  he  rarely  startles  us,  he  still  moie 
rarely  leaves  us  dissatisfied ;  be  does  not  attempt 
that  to  which  his  powers  are  unequal,  and  there- 
fore is  at  all  times  successful.  To  the  geneial 
reader,  it  will  seem  as  if  the  early  bias  of  his  mind 
and  his  first  associations  had  tinged — ^we  may  not 
say  tainted — the  source  from  whence  he  drew  h» 
inspirations,  and  that  his  poems  are  **  sicklied  oVr" 
with  peculiar  impressions  and  opinions  which  fail 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind. We  should,  however,  recollect,  that,  atthongb 
he  has  chiefly  addressed  himself  to  those  who  think 
with  him,  his  popularity  is  by  no  means  confioed 
to  them ;  but  that  those  who  read  poetry  for  the 
delight  it  affords  them,  and  without  any  refercoee 
to  his  leading  design,  acknowledge  his  merit,  sad 
contribute  to  his  fame. 
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THE   WANDERER   OF    SWITZER- 
LAND. 

IN   81X   PARTS. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
The  historical  facts  alluded  to  in  The  Wanderer 
of  Switzerland  may  be  found  in  the  supplement  to 
Coxe't  Travels,  in  Planta's  Plistory  of  the  Hdivetic 
Confederacy,  and  in  Zschokke's  Invasion  of  Smrit- 
rerland  by  the  Vrench,  in  1798,  translated  by  Dr. 


PART    L 

k  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  and  his  family,  cnnsitting  of 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  her  young  children, emigrat- 
ing from  their  country,  in  consequence  of  its  subjugation 
by  the  French,  in  1798,  arrive  at  the  cottage  of  a  shep- 
herd, beyond  the  frontiers,  where  they  are  hospitably 
•niertained. 

SIIEPHEJID. 

**  Wanderer,  whither  dost  thou  roam  ? 
.  Weary  wanderer,  old  and  gray ; 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thine  home 
In  the  sunset  of  thy  day  ?** 

WAIVDERER. 

**  In  the  ranset  of  my  day. 

Stranger !  I  have  lost  my  home : 

Weary,  wandering,  old,  and  gray — 
Therefore,  therefore  do  I  roam. 

"  Here  mine  arms  a  wife  enfold, 
Fainting  in  their  weak  embrace ; 

There  my  daughter's  charms  behold, 
Withering  in  that  widow  *d  face. 

«  These  her  infants— O  their  sire, 

Worthy  of  the  race  of  Tell, 
In  the  battle's  fiercest  fire. 

In  hii  country's  batUe  fell  !»* 

SHEPHERD. 

<*  Switzerland,  then,  gave  thee  birth  ?" 

WANDERER. 

••  Ay — twas  Switzerland  of  jrore ; 
But,  degraded  spot  of  earth, 
Thou  art  Switzerland  no  more : 

^  0*er  thy  mountains  sunk  in  blood. 

Are  the  waves  of  ruin  hurl'd ; 
Like  the  waters  of  the  flood 

Rolling  round  a  buried  world." 

SHEPHERD. 

"  Yet  will  time  the  deluge  stop ; 

Then  may  Switzerland  be  blest ; 
On  St  Gothard's*  hoary  top 

Shall  the  ark  of  Freedom  rest." 

WANDERER. 

•«  No  .* — irreparably  lost. 
On  the  day  that  made  us  slaves, 

Freedom's  ark,  by  tempest  tost, 
Fonnder'd  in  the  swallowing  waves." 

•  St  Golhard  is  the  name  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
.. ^  of  Ufl^  ^  birthplace  of  Swi«  independence. 


SHEPHERD. 

"Welcome,  wanderer  as  thou  art, 
All  my  blessings  to  partake  ; 

Yet  thrice  welcome  to  my  heart, 
For  thine  injured  country's  take. 

<<  On  the  western  hills  afar 
Evening  lingers  with  delight. 

While  she  views  her  favourite  star 
Brightening  on  the  brow  of  night 

**  Here,  though  lowly  be  my  lot. 

Enter  freely,  freely  share 
All  the  comforts  of  my_cot. 

Humble  shelter,  homely  fare. 
**  Spouse,  I  bring  a  suffering  guest, 

With  his  family  of  grief ; 
Give  the  weary  pilgrims  rest. 

Yield  the  exiles  sweet  relief." 

shepherd's  wife. 
**  I  will  yield  them  sweet  relief: 

Weary  pilgrims  !  welcome  here ; 
Welcome,  family  of  grief. 

Welcome  to  my  warmest  cheer." 

WANDERER. 

**  When  in  prayer  the  broken  heart 
Asks  a  blessing  from  above. 

Heaven  shall  take  the  wanderer's  part. 
Heaven  reward  the  stranger's  love." 

shxpherd. 
"  Haste,  recruit  the  failing  fire. 
High  the  winter-fagots  raise ; 
See  the  crackling  flames  aspire ; 

0  how  cheerfully  they  blaze  ! 

**  Mourners,  now  forget  your  cares. 
And,  till  supper-board  be  crown *d. 

Closely  draw  your  fireside  chairs ; 
Form  the  dear  domestic  round." 

wanderer. 

**  Host,  thy  smiling  daughters  bring. 
Bring  those  rosy  lads  of  thine ; 

Let  them  mingle  in  the  ring 
With  these  poor  lost  babes  of  mine." 

SHEPHERD. 

"  Join  the  ring,  my  girls  and  boys ; 

This  enchanting  circle,  this 
Binds  the  social  loves  and  joys : 

•Tis  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss  I" 

WANDERER. 

**  0  ye  loves  and  joys  !  that  sport 

In  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss, 
Oft  with  me  ye  held  your  court : 

1  had  once  a  home  like  this  ! 

«  Bountiful  my  former  lot 
As  my  native  country's  rills ; 

The  foimdations  of  my  cot 
Were  her  everlasting  hills. 

**  But  those  streams  no  longer  pour 
Rich  abundance  round  my  landi ; 

And  my  father's  cot  no  more 
On  my  father's  mountain  itandf. 
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"  By  a  hundred  winters  piled, 

When  the  glaciers,*  dark  with  death. 
Hang  o'er  precipices  wild. 

Hang— suspended  by  a  breath: 

« If  a  pulse  but  throb  alarm. 

Headlong  down  the  steeps  they  fall  i 
For  a  pulse  will  break  the  charm, — 

Bounding,  bursting,  burying  all. 

**  Struck  with  horror  stiff  and  pale. 
When  the^chaos  breaks  on  high. 

All  that  yiew  it  from  the  vale, 
All  that  hear  it  coming,  die  :^ 

*<  In  a  day  and  hour  accurst, 
0*er  the  wretched  land  of  Tell, 

Thus  the  Gallic  ruin  burst. 
Thus  the  Gallic  glacier  fell  !*' 

SHEPHERD. 

«  Hush  that  melancholy  strain ; 
Wipe  those  unavailing  tears. 

WANDEAEB. 

^Nay— I  must,  I  will  complain ; 
Tis  the  privilege  of  years: 

**  'TIS  the  privilege  of  wo 
Thus  her  anguish  to  impart : 

And  the  tears  that  freely  flow 
Ease  the  agonizing  heart." 

SHEPHERD^ 

«  Yet  suspend  thy  griefs  a  while ; 

See  the  plenteous  table  crown'd ; 
And  my  wife's  endearing  smile 

Beams  a  rosy  welcome  round. 

«  Cheese,  from  mountain  dairies  prest, 
Wholesome  herbs,  nutritious  roots. 

Honey,  from  the  wild-bee*s  nest, 
Cheering  wine  aind  ripen 'd  fruits ; 

«  These,  with  soul-sustaining  bread. 
My  paternal  fields  afford : — 

On  such  fare  our  fathers  fed ; 
Holy  pilgrim !  bless  the  board." 


PART    II. 

After  supper,  the  Wanderer,  at  the  desiro  of  his  host, 
relates  the  sorrows  and  suflbrlogs  of  his  countiy  during 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  it  by  the  French,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  own  story. 

SHEPHERD. 

*<  Wahdbrer  !  bow*d  with  griefs  and  years. 
Wanderer,  with  the  cheek  so  pale, 

O  give  language  to  those  tears ! 
Tell  their  melancholy  ule.'* 


*  More  properly  the  avalanches ;  iramenae  accumula- 
tions of  lee  and  snow,  balanced  on  the  verge  of  the  moun- 
tains In  such  sttbUe  suspense,  that,  In  the  opinion  of -the 
natives,  the  tread  of  the  traveller  may  bring  them  down 
in  deeinictkm  upon  him.  The  glaciera  are  more  perma- 
nent roa«es  of  ice,  and  Ibrmed  rather  In  the  valleys  than 
on  the  summlls  oT^he  Alps. 


WANDERER. 

*<  Stranger-friend,  the  tears  that  flow 
Down  the  channels  of  this  cheek. 

Tell  a  mystery  of  wo 
Which  no  human  tongue  can  speak. 

*« Not  the  pangs  of  'hope  deferr'd* 

My  tormented  bosom  tear : — 
On  the  tomb  of  hope  interr'd 

Scowls  the  spectre  of  despair. 
«  Where  the  Alpine  summits  rise. 

Height  o*er  height  stupendous  hurl*d ; 
Like  the  pilkirs  of  the  skies. 

Like  the  ramparts  of  the  world : 

"  Bom  in  freedom's  eagle  nest, 

Rock'd  by  whirlwinds  in  their  rage. 

Nursed  at  freedom's  stormy  breast. 
Lived  my  sires  froni  age  to  age. 

*«  High  o'er  Underwalden's  vale. 
Where  the  forest  fronte  the  mom ; 

Whence  the  boundless  eye  might  sail 
O'er  a  sea  of  mountains  borne  ; 

"  There  my  little  native  cot 
Peep'd  upon  my  father's  farm  :— 

O !  it  was  a  happy  spot. 
Rich  In  every  rural  charm ! 

«  There,  my  life,  a  silent  stream, 
Glid  along,  yet  seem'd  at  rest ; 

Lovely  as  an  infant's  dream 
On  the  waking  mother's  breast. 

"  Till  the  storm  that  wreck'd  the  world. 

In  its  horrible  career. 
Into  hopeless  ruin  hurl'd 

All  this  aching  heart  held  dear. 

<*  On  the  princely  towers  of  Berae 
Fell  the  Gallic  thunder-stroke ; 

To  the  lake  of  poor  Lucerne, 
All  submitted  to  the  yoke. 

**  kcDiNG  then  his  standard  raised. 
Drew  his  sword  on  Bnmnen's  plain  ;* 

But  in  vain  his  banner  blazed. 
Reding  drew  his  sword  in  vain. 

**  Where  our  conquering  fathers  died. 
Where  their  awful  bones  repose. 

Thrice  the  battle's  fate  he  tned. 
Thrice  o'erthrew  his  country's  foe8.f 

**  Happy  then  were  those  who  fell 
Fighting  on  their  father's  graves  f 

Wretched  those  who  lived  to  tell 
Treason  made  the  victors  slaves  !| 

•  Brunoen,  at  the  foot  of  the  moaatainfl,  on  the  bwdea 
of  the  Lake  of  Url,  where  the  first  Swiss  patiiois,  Wslter 
Furst  of  Uri,  Werner  Stauffaclier  of  Schwitz,  and  ArwU 
of  Melchtal  in  Underwalden,  conspired  agajul  the  tj 
many  of  Austria  in  1307,  again  In  1798,  becaone  the  stit 
of  the  diet  of  these  three  fbieet  cantons. 

t  On  the  plains  of  Morgarthen,  where  the  Swiss  ffiuti 
their  first  decisive  victory  over  the  fcrce  of  Anslrls,  sad 
thereby  secured  the  independence  of  their  oovnlry ;  Ateyt 
Reding,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  little  caateMiUri, 
Schwitx,  and  Underwalden,  repeatedly  repolfed  tbs 
Invading  army  of  France. 

t  By  the  resistance  of  these  small  cantons,  the  FVMch 
General  Schawenbourg  was  compelled  to  respect  Ihdr 
independence,  and  gave  them  a  solemn  pledge  to  tksl 
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**  Thus  my  country's  life  retired, 
Slowly  driven  from  pert  to  pert  { 

Underwalden  last  expired, 
Underwalden  was  the  heart* 

•<  In  the  Talley  of  their  birth. 

Where  our  guardian  mountains  stand ; 
In  the  eye  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Met  the  warriors  of  our  land. 

**  Like  their  sires  in  olden  time, 
Arm'd  they  met  in  stem  debate ; 

While  in  every  breast  sublime 
Glow'd  the  spirit  of  the  state. 

**  Gallia's  menace  fired  their  blood : 
With  one  heart  and  voice  they  rose  { 

Hand  in  hand  the  heroes  stood. 
And  defied  their  faithless  foes. 

**  Then  to  heaven,  in  calm  despair. 
As  they  tum'd  the  tearless  eye. 

By  their  country's  wrongs  they  sware 
With  their  country's  rights  to  die. 

**  Albert  from  the  council  came — 

(My  poor  daughter  was  his  wife ; 
All  the  valley  loved  his  name ; 

Albert  was  my  staff  of  life.) 
"  From  the  council  field  he  came  : 

All  his  noble  visage  bum'd ; 
At  his  look  I  caught  the  flame ; 

At  his  voice  my  youth  re  turn 'd. 
*•  Fire  from  heaven  my  heart  renew'd, 

Vigour  beat  through  every  vein ; 
All  the  powers,  that  age  had  hew'd. 

Started  into  strength  again. 
«  Sudden  from  my  couch  I  sprang, 

Every  limb  to  life  restored ; 
With  the  bound  my  cottage  rang, 

As  I  snatch'd  my  fathers'  sword. 
^  This  the  weapon  they  did  wield 

On  Morgarthen's  dreadful  day ; 
And  through  Sempach'sf  iron  field 

This  the  ploughshare  of  their  way. 
**  Then,  my  spouse !  in  vain  thy  fears 

Strove  my  fury  to  restrain  j 
O  my  daughter !  all  thy  tears. 

All  thy  children's,  were  in  vain. 


purport ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  disarmed,  on  the  faith  of 
this  engagement,  than  the  enemy  came  suddenly  upon 
them  with  an  imimenae  force ;  and  with  threats  of  exter> 
mination  compelled  them  to  take  the  civic  oath  to  the 
new  coDStitutioo,  imposed  upon  all  Switzerland. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  valley  of  Underwalden 
alone  resisted  the  French  message,  which  required  sub* 
roiasion  to  the  new  consiiiuiion,  and  the  Immediate  sur. 
reader,  tiUve  or  <Uady  of  nine  of  their  leaders.  When  the 
demand,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  destruction,  was 
read  in  the  assembly  of  the  district,  all  the  men  of  the 
valley,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  took  up  arms,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  country. 

t  At  the  battle  of  Sempach,  the  Austrians  presented  so 
impenetrable  a  front  with  their  projected  spears,  that  the 
Swiss  wwe  repeatedly  compelled  to  retire  from  the  attack, 
till  a  native  of  Underwalden,named  Arnold  de  Winkelried, 
commending  his  fkmily  to  his  countrymen,  sprung  upon 
the  enemy,  and  burying  as  many  of  their  spears  as  he 
could  grasp  In  his  body,  made  a  breach  in  their  line;  the 
Swiss  rushied  in,  and  rcnited  the  Austrians  with  a  terrible 
fllanghter. 


*<  Quickly  from  our  hutening  §om, 

Albert's  active  care  itmovedy 
Far  amidst  th'  eternal  tsowt. 

Those  who  loved  us,— thote  b«loTed.* 

**  Then  our  cottage  we  foraook  i 
Yet  as  down  the  steeps  we  past'd. 

Many  an  agonizing  look 
Homeward  o'er  the  hills  we  cast, 

**  Now  we  reach'd  the  nether  glen, 
Where  in  arms  our  brethren  lay  i 

Thrice  five  hundred  fearless  men. 
Men  of  adamant  were  they ! 

"  Nature's  bulwarks,  built  by  time, 

'Gainst  eternity  to  stand. 
Mountains,  terribly  sublime, 

Girt  the  camp  on  either  hand. 

"  Dim  behind,  the  valley  brake 
Into  rocks  that  fled  from  view; 

Fair  in  front  the  gleaming  lake 
Roird  its  waters  bright  and  blue. 

**  Midst  the  hamlets  of  the  dale, 
Stantz,t  with  simple  grandeur  crown^, 

Seem'd  the  mother  of  the  vale,  ^ 

With  her  children  scatter'd  rovad. 

**  Midst  the  ruins  of  the  dale 

Now  she  bows  her  hoary  head. 
Like  the  widow  of  the  vale 

Weeping  o'er  her  children  dead. 
**  Happier  then  bad  been  her  fate, 

Ere  she  fell  by  such  a  foe. 
Had  an  earthquake  sunk  her  state. 

Or  the  lightning  laid  her  low  !" 

SHEPHERD. 

**  By  the  lightning's  deadly  flash 
Would  her  foes  had  been  consumed ! 

Or  amidst  the  earthquake's  crash 
Suddenly,  aliv«,  entomb'd  f 

«*  Why  did  justice  not  prevail  ?♦• 

WAITDEREK. 

«  Ah !  it  was  not  thus  to  be  !** 

SHEPHEmJDi. 

«  Man  of  grief  ?  purstie  thy  tale 
To  the  death  of  Uberty." 


PART  in. 

The  Wanderer  continues  his  namtive,  and  descrlhes  the 
batUe  and  massacre  of  Underwalden. 

WANDEESK. 

"  From  the  valley  we  descried. 
As  the  Gauls  approach'd  our  shores. 

Keels  that  darkened  all  the  tide. 
Tempesting  the  lake  with  oars. 


*  Many  of  the  Underwalders,  on  the  appnoach  of  the 
French  army,  removed  their  fiunilies  and  cattle  among 
the  higher  Alps ;  and  themselves  returned  to  join  tiieir 
brethren,  who  had  encamped  in  their  natite  valley,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

t  The  capiul  of  Underwalden. 
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**  Then  the  mountain  echoei  nng 
With  the  clangour  of  alarms : 

Shrill  the  signal  trumpet  sang  t 
All  our  warriors  leapt  to  anna. 

**  On  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
While  the  frantic  foe  drew  nigh. 

Grim  as  watching  wolves  we  stood, 
Prompt  as  eagles  stretchM  to  flj. 

<*  In  a  deluge  upon  land 

Burst  their  overwhelming  might ; 
Back  we  hurlM  them  from  the  strand, 

Oft  returning  to  the  fight 

**  Fierce  and  long  the  combat  held — 
Till  the  waves  were  warm  with  blood. 

Till  the  booming  waters  s weird 
As  they  sank  beneath  the  flood.* 

*  For  on  that  triumphant  day 
Underwalden's  arms  once  more 

Broke  oppression's  black  array, 
Dash'd  invasion  from  her  shore. 

**  Gaul's  surviving  barks  retired. 
Muttering  vengeance  as  they  fled  \ 

Hope  in  us,  by  conquest  fired. 
Raised  our  spirits  from  the  dead. 

<*  From  the  dead  our  spirits  rose, 
To  the  dead  they  soon  retum'd ; 

Bright,  on  its  eternal  close, 
Underwalden's  glory  bum'd. 

<«  Star  of  Switzerland  !  whose  rayi 
Shed  such  sweet  expiring  light. 

Ere  the  Gallic  comet's  blaze 
Swept  thy  beauty  into  night  :— 

**  Star  of  Switzerland !  thy  fame 
No  recording  bard  ba^th  sung ; 

Tet  be  thine  immortal  name 
Inspiration  to  my  tongue  If 

«  While  the  lingering  moon  delay'd 

In  the  wilderness  of  night. 
Ere  the  morn  awoke  the  shade 

Into  loveliness  and  light : — 

**  Gallia's  tigers,  wild  for  blood, 

Darted  on  our  sleeping  fold: 
Down  the  mountaios,  o*er  the  flood, 

Dark  as  thunder  clouds  they  roU'd. 

**  By  the  trumpet's  voice  alarm'd, 
All  the  valley  burst  awake ; 

All  were  in  a  moment  arm'd. 
From  the  barriers  to  the  lake. 


•  The  French  made  their  first  attack  on  the  valley  of 
Underwalden  from  the  lake:  but,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, they  were  victoriously  repelled,  and  two  of  their 
vessels,  containing  five  hundred  men,  perished  in  the  en- 
gagement. 

t  In  the  last  and  decisive  battle,  the  Underwalders 
were  overpowered  by  two  French  armies,  which  rushed 
upon  them  from  the  opposite  mountains,  aind  soiroonded 
•  their  camp,  while  an  assault,  at  the  same  time,  was  made 
npoD  them  from  the  lake. 


^  In  that  Talley,  on  that  short. 
When  the  graves  give  up  their  i 

At  the  trumpet's  voice  once  more 
Shall  those  alumberers  quit  their  bed. 

«  For  the  glen  that  gave  them  birth 
Hides  their  ashes  in  its  womb  x 

0 !  tis  venerable  earth. 

Freedom's  cradle,  freedom'^  tomb. 

"  Then  on  every  side  begun 

That  unutterable  fight; 
Never  rose  th'  astonish'd  sun 

On  so  horrible  a  sight 

<*  Once  an  eagle  of  the  rock 
(*Twas  an  omen  of  our  fate) 

Stoop'd,  and  from  my  scatter'd  flock 
Bore  a  lambkin  to  his  mate. 

<*  While  the  parents  fed  their  young, 
Lo !  a  cloud  of  vultures  lean, 

By  voracious  famine  stung. 

Wildly  screaming,  rush'd  between. 

*<  Fiercely  fought  the  eagle-twain. 
Though  by  multitudes  opprest. 

Till  their  little  ones  were  slain. 
Till  they  pcrish'd  on  their  nest 

*  More  unequal  was  the  fray 
Which  our  band  of  brethren  waged ; 

More  insatiate  o'er  their  pre}' 
Gaul's  remorseless  vultures  raged. 

**  In  innumerable  waves, 

Swoln  with  fury,  grim  with  blood. 
Headlong  roll'd  the  hordes  of  slaves. 

And  iogulTd  us  with  a  flood. 

**  In  the  whirlpool  of  that  flood. 

Firm  in  fortitude  divine. 
Like  th'  eternal  rucks  we  stood. 

In  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine.* 

**  Till  by  tenfold  force  assail'd. 

In  a  hurricane  of  fire. 
When  at  length  our  phalanx  fail'd, 

Then  our  courage  blazed  the  higher.  . 

**  Broken  into  feeble  bands. 
Fighting  in  dissever'd  parts. 

Weak  and  weaker  gp^w  our  hands. 
Strong  and  stronger  still  otir  hearts. 

**  Fierce  amid  the  loud  alarms, 
Shouting  in  the  foremost  fray. 

Children  raised  their  little  arms 
In  their  country's  evil  day. 

<*  On  their  country's  dying  bed, 

Wives  and  husbands  pourM  their  bieatl 

Many  a  youth  and  maiden  bled. 
Married  at  thine  altar,  Death-t 


•  At  Schafyhausen.— See  Coxe^  Travels. 

t  In  this  miserable  conflict,  many  of  the  \ 
children  of  the  Underwalden  fought  In  the  ranks  tq 
husbands,  and  Cithers,  and  friends,  and  fell  glorioBi 
their  country. 
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«  Wildly  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Bloodier  still  the  battle  gcew  ;— 

O  ye  spirits  of  the  slain, 

Slain  on  those  your  prowess  slew : 

••Who  shall  now  your  deeds  relate  ? 

Ye  that  fell  unwept,  unknown  \ 
Mourning  for  your  country's  fate, 

But  rejoicing  in  your  own. 

"  Virtue,  valour,  naught  avail'd 

With  so  merciless  a  foe  $ 
When  the  nerves  of  heroes  fail'd, 

Cowards  then  could  strike  a  blow. 

«  Cold  and  keen  th'  assassin's  blade 
Smote  the  father  to  the  ground  { 

Through  the  infant's  breast  convey'd 
To  the  mother's  heart  a  wound.* 

**Underwalden  thus  expired; 

But  at  her  expiring  flame, 
With  fraternal  feeling  fired, 

Lo,  a  band  of  Switzers  came.f 

"  From  the  steeps  beyond  the  lake. 
Like  a  winter's  weight  of  snow. 

When  the  huge  lavanges  break, 
IXevastating  all  below.f 

**  Down  they  rush'd  with  headlong  might. 
Swifter  than  the  panting  wind ; 

All  before  them  fear  and  flight. 
Death  and  silence  all  behind. 

"  How  the  forest  of  the  foe 

Bow'd  before  the  thunder  strokes. 

When  they  laid  the  cedars  low. 
When  they  overwbelm'd  the  oaks. 

••  Thus  they  hew'd  theii-  dreadful  way  j 

Till,  by  numbers  forced  to  yield. 
Terrible  in  death  they  Is^y, 

The  AVEFOEBS  OF  THE  FIELD." 


PART    IV. 

he  Wanderer  relates'  the  circunynaucea  attending  the 
death  of  Albert. 

SHEPHEBD. 

**  PucDOE  the  memor}*  of  the  brave, 

And  the  spirits  of  the  dead  { 
Pledge  the  venerable  grave, 

Valour's  consecrated  bed. 

**  Wanderer,  cheer  thy  drooping  soul. 

This  inspiring  goblet  take  $ 
Drain  the  deep  delicious  bowl. 

For  thy  martyr'd  brethren's  sake. 


•  An  indiscriminate  maasacre  followed  the  battle, 
t  Two  hoiulred  selMevoted  heroes  from  the  canton  of 
wiu  arrived,  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  to  the  aid  of  their 
lechren  of  Underwalden;  and  perished  to  a  man, after 
ivlag  alain  thrice  their  number. 
t  T^e  lavanges  are  tremendous  torrents  of  melting  snow 
lat  tumble  from  the  tope  of  the  Alps,  and  deluge  all  the 
nmtrj  before  them. 
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WAHDBEES. 

"  Hail .'— aU  hail !  the  patriot's  grave. 

Valour's  venerable  bed : 
Hail !  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

Hail .'  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

**  Time  their  triumphs  shall  proclaim. 
And  their  rich  reward  be  this,— 

Immortality  of  famo. 
Immortality  of  bliss." 

SHEPHERD. 

*<  On  that  melancholy  plain. 

In  that  conflict  of  despair. 
How  was  noble  Albert  slain  ? 

How  didst  thou,  old  warrior,  fare  P* 

WAITDEEEB* 

« In  the  agony  of  strife. 

Where  the  heart  of  battle  bled. 

Where  his  country  lost  her  life. 
Glorious  Albert  bow'd  his  head. 

"  When  our  phalanx  broke  away. 
And  our  stoutest  soldiers  fell. 

Where  the  dark  rocks  dimm'd  the  day. 
Scowling  o'er  the  deepest  dell ; 

«  There,  like  lions  old  in  blood. 
Lions  rallying  round  their  den, 

Albert  and  his  warriors  stood ; 
We  were  few,  but  we  were  men. 

«  Breast  to  breast  we  fought  the  ground. 
Arm  to  arm  repell'd  the  foe ; 
>.  Every  motion  was  a  wound. 
And  a  death  was  every  blow. 

"  Thus  the  clouds  of  sunset  beam 
Wanner  with  expiring  light  { 

Thus  autumnal  meteors  stream 

Redder  through  the  darkening  night 

**  Miracles  our  champions  wrought — 
Who  their  dying  deeds  shall  tell ! 

O  how  gloriously  they  fought ! 
How  triumphantly  they  fell !       ' 

"  One  by  one  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Slain,  not  conquer'd, — they  died  (ree. 

Albert  stood, — ^himself  a  host: 
Last  of  all  the  Swiss  was  he. 

**  So,  when  night  with  rising  shade 
Climbs  the  Alps  from  steep  to  steep. 

Till,  in  hoary  gloom  array'd. 
All  the  giant  mountains  sleep ; 

**  High  in  heaven  their  monarch*  stands, 
Bright  and  beauteous  from  afiar, 

Shining  unto  distant  lands 
Like  a  new-ereated  star. 


*  Mont  Blanc ;  which  is  so  much  higher  thair  the  sur- 
rounding  Alps,  that  it  catches  and  retains  the  beams  of 
the  sun  itotntg  mAnitm  earlier  and  later  than  they,  and, 
crowned  with  etsnal  ice,  may  be  seen  from  an  «'ff*mtiitff 
distance  purpling  with  his  eastern  light,  or  crimeoned 
with  hie  setting  glory  while  misi  and  obscurity  rest  on  the 
mountains  below. 
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«  While  I  struggled  through  the  fight, 
Albert  was  my  sword  and  shield ; 

Till  strange  horror  queuch'd  my  sight, 
And  I  fainted  on  the  field. 

«  Slow  awakening  from  that  trance, 
When  my  soul  retum'd  to  day, 

VanishM  were  the  fiends  of  France^ — 
But  in  AlbeA*s  blood  I  lay. 

"  Slain  for  me,  his  dearest  breath 

On  my  lips  he  did  resign  { 
Slain  for  me,  he  snatch'd  his  death 

From  the  blow  that  menaced  mine. 

«  He  had  raised  his  dying  head. 

And  was  gazing  on  my  face ; 
As  I  woke, — the  spirit  fled, 

But  Ifelt  his  last  embrace." 

SHEPHERD. 

**  Man  of  sufiering  !  such  a  tale 
Would  bring  tears  from  marble  eyes  !'* 

WANDERER. 

♦*  Ha !  my  daughter's  cheek  grows  pale !" 

WAIfDERC]t*8  WITK. 

**  Help  !  0  help  !  my  daughter  dies  I" 

WANDERER. 

"  Calm  thy  transports,  0  my  wife  ! 
Peace !  for  these  dear  orphans*  sake  !'* 

WANDERER^S   WIFE. 

«« O  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  life, 
0  my  child,  my  child,  awake  !** 

WANDERER. 

**  God !  0  God,  whose  goodness  gives ; 
God !  whose  wisdom  takes  away — 
Spare  my  c>ild." 

SHEPHERD. 

"  She  lives,  she  Uves !" 

WANDERER. 

**  Lives  ?— my  daughter,  didst  thou  say  ? 

-  God  Almighty,  on  my  knees, 

In  the  dust  will  I  adore 
Thine  unsearchable  decrees ; 

— She  was  dead :— she  lives  once  more." 

WANDERER'to  DAUGHTER. 

**  When  poor  Albert  died,  no  prayer 

Caird  him  back  to  hated  life : 
0  that  I  had  peri&hM  there. 

Not  his  widow,  but  his  wife !" 

WANDERER. 

*<  Dare  my  daughter  thus  repine  P 

Albert,  answer  from  above  $ 
Tell  me, — are  these  infants  thine. 

Whom  their  mother  does  not  love  ?" 

WAtTDBRKR's   DAUOHTER. 

•«  Does  not  love ! — my  father,  hear ; 

Hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break ; 
Dear  is  life,  but  only  dear 

For  my  parents',  children's  sake. 


"  Bow'd  to  Heaven's  roytteriouf  wUl, 

I  am  worthy  yet  of  you ; 
Yes ! — I  am  a  mother  still. 

Though  I  feel  a  widow,  too." 

WANDERER. 

**  Mother,  wido^,  mourner,  all. 
All  kind  names  in  one,— my  child; 

On  thy  faithful  neck  I  fall  $ 
Kiss  me, — are  we  reconciled  ?" 

wanderer's  dauobtcr. 
«  Yes,  to  Albert  I  appeal : 

Albert,  answer  from  above, 
That  my  father's  breast  may  feel 

All  his  daughter's  heart  of  love," 

shepherd's  wite. 
"  Faint  and  wayworn  as  they  be 

With  the  day's  long  journey,  tiity 
Let  thy  pilgrim  family 

Now  with  me  to  rest  retire." 

WANDERER. 

"  Yes,  the  hour  invites  to  sleeps 
Till  the  morrow  we  roust  parti — 

Nay,  my  daughter,  do  not  weep. 
Do  not  weep  and  break  my  hetrt 

"  Sorrow-soothing  sweet  repoee 
On  your  peaceful  pillowa  light  i 

Angel  hands  your  eyelids  close- 
Dream  of  Paradiie  toHiight" 


PART   V. 

The  Wanderer,  being  left  alone  with  the^Mpherd,  ralaire 
his  adTontures  aftM*  the  baule  of  UodervaldaL 

StaPHERD. 

**  When  the  good  man  yields  his  breath, 

(For'the  good  man  never  diet,) 
Bright,  beyond  the  gulf  of  death, 

Lo !  the  land  of  promise  lies. 

<(  Peace  to  Albert's  awful  shade. 
In  that  land  where  sorrows  cease; 

And  to  Albert's  ashes,  laid 
In  the  earth's  cold  bosom,  peace." 

WANDERXm. 

»  On  the  fatal  field  I  lay, 
TiU  the  hour  when  twilight  pale. 

Like  the  ghost  of  dying  day, 
Wander'd  down  the  daricening  vale. 

**  Then  in  agony  I  rose. 
And  with  horror  look'd  arovnd. 

Where,  embraaag  friends  aod  foes. 
Dead  and  dying,  atrew'd  the  ground. 

••Many  a  widow  flxM  her  ey«. 
Weeping,  where  her  husband  bled. 

Heedless,  though  her  babe  was  by. 
Prattling  to  his  father  dead. 
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«  Many  t  mother,  in  de-^patr. 
Turning  up  the  ghastly  slain, 

Sought  her  son,  her  hero  there. 
Whom  she  lunged  to  seek  in  vain. 

•*  Dark  the  evening  shadows  roll'd 
On  the  eye  that  glcainM  in  death ; 

And  the  evening  dews  fell  culd 
On  the  lip  that  gasp'd  fur  breath. 

**  As  I  gazed,  an  ancient  dame, 
— She  was  childless  by  her  look, — 

With  refreshing  cordials  came  ; 
Of  her  bounty  I  partook. 

"  Then,  with  desperation  bold, 
Albert's  precious  corpse  I  bore 

On  these  shoulders  weak  and  old, 
Bow'd  with  misery  befoic. 

"  Albert's  angel  gave  me  strength, 
As  I  stagger *d  down  the  glen  ; 

And  I  hid  my  charge  at  length  ^ 
In  its  wildest,  deepest  den. 

**  Then,  returning  through  the  shade 
To  the  battle  scene,  I  sought, 

'Mongst  the  slain,  an  axe  and  spade ; 
With  such  weapons  freemen  fought. 

"  Scythes  for  swords  our  youth  did  wield, 

In  that  execrable  strife : 
Ploughshares  in  that  horrid  field 

Bled  with  slaughter,  breathed  with  life. 

"  In  a  dark  and  lonely  cave. 

While  the  glimmering  moon  arose, 

Thus  I  dug  my  Albert's  grave ; 
There  his  hallow'd  limbs  repose. 

"  Tears  then,  tears  too  long  represt, 
Gush'd: — they  fell  like  healing  balm, 

Till  the  whirlwind  in  my  breast 
Died  into  a  dreary  calm. 

**  On  the  fresh  earth's  humid  bed. 
Where  my  martyr  lay  enshrined, 

This  forlorn,  unhappy  head. 
Crazed  with  anguish,  I  reclined. 

"  But  while  o'er  my  weary  eyes 
Soothing  slumbers  seem'd  to  creep. 

Forth  I  sprang,  with  strange  surprise, 
From  the  clasping  arms  of  sleep. 

«  For  the  bones  of  Albert  dead 

Heaved  the  turf  with  horrid  throes, 

And  his  grave  beneath  my  head. 
Burst  asunder ; — Albert  rose ! 

«« *  Ha !  my  son — ^my  son,'  I  cried, 
« Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thy  grave  ?* 

*  Fly,  my  father,'  he  replied ; 

*  Save  my  wife — my  children  save.' 

**  In  the  passing  of  a  breath 
This  tremendous  scene  was  o'er  x 

Dtrkness  shut  the  gates  of  death, . 
SilcBce  sealM  them  ts  before. 


**  One  pale  moment  fix'd  I  stood 

In  astonishment  severe ; 
Horror  petrified  my  bl6od,-~ 

I  was  wither'd  up  with  fear. 

"  Then  a  sudden  trembling  came 

O'er  my  limbs  ;  I  felt  on  fire. 
Burning,  quivering  like  a  flame 

In  the  instant  to  expire." 

SHEPHERD. 

**  Rather  like  the  mountain  oak, 

Tempest-shaken,  rooted  fast. 
Grasping  strength  from  every  stroke, 

While  it  wrestles  with  the  blast" 

WANDERER. 

"  Ay  I — my  heart,  unwont  to  yield. 
Quickly  quell'd  the  strange  affright. 

And  undaunted  o'er  the  field 
I  began  my  lonely  flight 

"  Loud  the  gusty  night-wind  blew. 
Many  an  awful  pause  between. 

Fits  of  light  and  darkness  flew. 
Wild  and  sudden  o'er  the  scene. 

"  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 
Gleams  of  transient  glory  shed; 

And  the  clouds,  athwart  the  sky 
Like  a  routed  army,  fled. 

«»  Sounds  and  voices  fill'd  the  vale. 
Heard  alternate  loud  and  low ; 

Shouts  of  victory  swell'd  the  gale. 
But  the  breezes  murmur'd  wo. 

«  As  I  climb'd  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  the  lake  and  valley  meet. 

All  my  country's  power  and  pride 
Lay  in  ruins  at  my  feet 

"  On  that  grim  and  ghastly  plain 
Underwalden's  heart-strings  broke. 

When  she  saw  her  heroes  slain. 
And  her  rocks  receive  the  yoke. 

"  On  that  plain,  in  childhood's  hours. 
From  their  mother's  arms  set  free, 

Oft  those  heroes  gather'd  flowers. 
Often  chased  the  wandering  bee. 

«  On  that  plain,  in  rosy  youth. 

They  had  fed  their  father's  flockf, 
Told  their  love,  and  pledged  their  truth. 

In  the  shadow  of  those  rocks. 

"  There,  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  song. 

In  the  merry  mingling  dance. 
Once  they  led  their  brides  along, 

pfow ! Perdition  seize  thee,  Frtnct  !*' 

SHEPHERD. 

"  Heard  not  Heaven  th'  accusing  cries 
Of  the  blood  that  smoked  around. 

While  the  life-warm  sacrifice 
Palpitated  on  the  ground  ?" 
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WANDEEEB. 

**  Wrath  in  silence  heaps  his  store, 
To  confound  the  guiltj  foe ; 

Bat  the  thunder  will  not  roar 

Till  the  flash  has  struck  the  Mow. 

«  Vengeance,  vengeance  will  not  stay : 
It  shall  burst  on  Gallia's  head, 

Sudden  as  the  judgment-day 
To  the  unexpecting  dead. 

<*  Prom  the  Revolution's  flood 

Shall  a  fiery  dragon  start ; 
He  shall  drink  bis  mother's  blood. 

He  shall  eat  his  father's  heart 

**  Nurst  by  anarchy  and  crime, 
He        but  distance  mocks  my  sight, 

O  thou  great  avenger,  Time  ! 

Bring  thy  strangest  birth  to  light" 

SHEPHEED. 

"  Prophet !  thou  hast  spoken  well. 
And  I  deem  thy  words  divine; 

Now  the  mournful  sequel  tell 
Of  thy  country's  woes  and  thine." 

WANDEEEE. 

"  Though  the  moon's  bewilder'd  bark, 
By  the  midnight  tempest  tost. 

In  a  sea  of  vapours  dark, 
In  a  gulf  of  clouds  was  lost ; 

**  Still  my  journey  I  pursued. 
Climbing  many  a  weary  steep, 

Whence  the  closing  scene  I  view'd 
With  an  eye  that  could  not  weep. 

«  Stantz^-a  melancholy  pyre — 
And  her  hamlets  blazed  behind. 

With  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire 
Writhing,  raging  in  the  wind.* 

<<Plaming  piles,  where'er  I  tum'd. 
Cast  a  grim  and  dreadful  light  j 

Like  funereal  lamps  they  burn'd 
In  the  sepulchre  of  night ; 

«  While  the  red  illumined  flood. 
With  a  hoarse  and  hollow  roar, 

Seem'd  a  lake  of  living  blood. 
Wildly  weltering  on  the  shore. 

«  Midst  the  mountains  far  away. 
Soon  I  spied  the  sacred  spot. 

Whence  a  slow  consuming  ray 
Glimmer'd  from  my  native  cot 

**  At  the  sight  my  brain  was  fired. 
And  afresh  my  heart's  wounds  bled ; 

Still  I  gazed  t ^the  spark  expired— 

Nature  seem'd  extinct: — I  fled. 


**  Fled ;  and,  ere  the  noon  of  day, 
Rcach'd  the  lonely  goat-b«rd*k  Dast, 

Where  my  wife,  my  children  lay — 
Husband— father^— -think  the  nit" 


•  The  town  of  Slants,  and  the  surrounding  villtfes, 
were  burnt  by  the  French  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of 
Underwalden,  and  the  beantlfiil  valley  waa  converted 
iBtoawUdeme» 


PART    VI. 

The  Wanderer  informs  the  shepherd  that,  after  th 
pip  of  many  of  his  countrymen  flying  fiem  the  i 
of  France,  it  is  his  intention  to  settle  in  sane 
province  of  America. 

SHEFHXBO. 

**  Wan DEEEE,  whither  wouldst  thon  lO) 

To  what  region  far  away 
Bend  thy  steps  to  find  a  home. 
In  the  twilight  of  thy  day  ?" 

WAHDEEER. 

*•  In  the  twilight  of  my  day, 
I  am  hastening  to  the  West; 

There  my  wear>'  limbs  to  lay. 
Where  the  sun  retires  to  rest 

«  Far  beyond  th'  Atlantic  floods, 
Stretch'd  beneath  the  evening  sky. 

Realms  of  mountains,  dark  with 
In  Columbia's  bosom  lie. 

**  There,  in  glens  and  caverns  nide. 
Silent  since  the  world  began. 

Dwells  the  virgin  Solitude, 
Unbetray'd  by  faithless  man ; 

"  Where  a  tyrant  never  trod. 
Where  a  slave  was  never  known. 

But  where  Nature  worships  God 
In  the  wilderness  alone ; 


"  —Thither,  thither  would  I  roam  j 
There  my  children  may  be  free  i 

I  for  them  will  find'a  home. 
They  shall  find  a  grave  for  me. 

"  Though  my  fathers'  bones  a&r 
In  their  native  land  repose. 

Yet  beneath  the  twilight  star 
Soft  on  mine  the  turf  shall  close. 

<*  Though  the  mould  that  wraps  my  clay 
When  this  storm  of  life  is  o^. 

Never  since  creation  lay 
On  a  human  breast  before  { — 

«  Yet  in  sweet  communion  there, 
When  she  follows  to  the  dead. 

Shall  my  bosom's  partner  share 
Her  poor  huslMnd's  lowly  bed. 

**  Albert's  babes  shall  deck  our  grafe, 
And  my  daughter's  duteous  tears 

Bid  the  flowery  verdure  wave 
Through  the  winter  waste  of  yean  ' 

SHEPHEED. 

**  Long  before  thy  sun  descend. 
May  thy  woes  and  wanderingi 

Late  and  lovely  be  thine  end  i 
Hope  and  triumph,  joy  and  p«M  I 
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«<  As  our  lakes,  at  day's  decline, 

«*  There,  unenvied  and  unknown. 

Brighten  through  the  gathering  gloom. 

We  shall  dwell  secure  and  free. 

May  thy  latest  moments  shine 

L:i  a  country  all  our  own, 

Through  the  nightfall  of  the  tomh.*' 

InalandofUberty." 

WARDKmXX. 

SHlTHEmD. 

**  Though  our  parents  perish'd  here. 

«  Yet  the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  streams. 

Like  the  phoenix  on  her  nest. 

Unbeloved,  shall  bring  to  mind. 

Lo !  new-fledged  her  wings  appear. 

Warm  with  evening's  purple  beams. 

Hovering  in  the  golden  West. 

Dearer  objects  left  behind ;                 • 

••  Thither  shall  her  sons  repair. 

«*  And  thy  native  country's  song. 

And  beyond  the  roaring  main 

CaroU'd  in  a  foreign  clime. 

Find  their  native  country  there, 

When  new  echoes  shall  prolong, — 

Find  their  Switzerland  again. 

Simple,  tender,  and  sublime  i 

**  Mountains,  can  ye  chain  the  will  ? 

**  How  will  thy  poor  cheek  turn  pale, 

Ocean,  canst  thou  quench  the  heart  f 

And,  before  thy  banish'd  eyes. 

No;  I  feel  my  country  still. 

Underwalden's  charming  vale 

LiBOiTT  I  wherever  thou  art 

And  thine  own  sweet  cottage  rise .'»» 

"  Thus  it  was  in  hoary  time, 

WAWDERER. 

When  our  fathers  sallied  forth. 

"  By  the  glorious  ghost  of  Tell  ; 

Full  of  confidence  sublime, 

By  Mogarthen's  awful  fray ; 

From  the  famine*wasted  North.* 

By  the  field  where  Albert  fell 

In  thy  last  and  bitter  day ; 

«* « Freedom,  in  a  land  of  rocks 

Wild  as  Scandinavia,  give, 

"  Soul  of  Switzerland,  arise  ! 

Power  Eternal !  where  our  flocks 

Ha!  the  spell  has  waked  the  dead: 

And  our  little  ones  may  live.* 

From  her  ashes  to  the  skies 

Switzerland  exalts  her  head. 

«  Thus  they  pray'd ; a  sacred  hand 

Led  them  by  a  path  unknown. 

«  See  the  queen  of  mountains  stand 

To  that  dear  delightful  land 

In  immortal  mail  complete. 

Which  I  yet  must  call  my  own. 

With  the  lightning  in  her  hand, 

And  the  Alps  beneath  her  feet 

*«  T6  the  vale  of  Switz  they  came, 

Soon  their  meliorating  toil 

«  Hark !  her  voice :— '  My  sons,  awake : 

Gave  the  forests  to  the  flame, 

Freedom  dawns,  behold  the  day : 

And  their  ashes  to  the  soil. 

From  the  bed  of  bondage  break. 

•Tis  your  mother  calls^-obey.' 

Till  above  the  mountain  snows 

"  At  the  sound,  our  fathers'  graves. 

Towering  beauty  show'd  her  head. 
And  a  new  creation  rose ! 

On  each  ancient  battle-plain. 
Utter  groans,  and  toss  like  waves 

When  the  wild  blast  sweeps  the  main. 

**  So,  in  regions  wild  and  wide. 

«*  Rise,  my  brethren  !  cast  away 

We  will  pierce  the  savage  woods. 

All  the  chains  that  bind  you  slaves : 

Clothe  the  rocks  in  purple  pride. 
Plough  the  valleys,  tame  the  floods ; 

Rise,— your  mother's  voice  obey. 

«  Till  a  beauteous  inland  isle, 

«  Strike  !~the  conflict  is  begun ; 
Freemen,  soldiers,  follow  me. 

By  a  forest  sea  embraced. 

Shall  make  desolation  smile 
In  the  depth  of  his  own  waste. 

Shout  I  the  victory  is  won, — 

SWITZEKLAITD  AND  LXBEATT  !" 

•  There  is  a  tndition  among  the  Swiss,  that  they  are 

SHEPHERD. 

descended  from  theancient  Scandinavians;  among  whom, 

*«  Warrior,  warrior,  sUy  thine  arm  ! 

Sheathe,  0  sheathe  thy  frantic  sword !" 

taoth  man  and  his  family  should  quit  their  country,  and 

WAlTDEREm. 

seek  a  new  possesion.    Six  thousand,  chosen  bj  lot,  thus 

eoilgrmiad  at  once  from  the  North.    They  prayed  to  Ood 

«  Ah  !  I  rave— I  faint— the  charm 

lo  condua  them  to  a  land  like  their  own,  where  they 

Flies,-^— and  memory  is  restoi^d. 

might  dwell  in  freedom  and  quiet,  finding  food  for  their 

bmilies,  and  paaiure  tv  their  cattle.    God,  says  the  tradi- 

**  Tes,  to  agony  restored 

From  the  too  transporting  chaim  :— 
Sleep  for  ever,  0  my  sword ! 

tkm,  led  them  to  a  valley  among  the  Alps,  where  they 
cleared  away  the  forests,  built  the  town  of  Swltz,  and 

UBderwaUtoo. 

Be  thou  wither'd,  0  mine  ann ! 
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«  Switzerland  it  bat  ft  Dame  t 
^Yet  I  feel,  wiMre'er  I  roam. 

That  my  heart  it  still  the  same, 
Switzerland  is  still  107  home." 


THE  GRAVE. 

Totrc  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  ^e  winter  sky 
No  more  diftturbs  their  deep  repose, 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toil. 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth, 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 
I  perish  {— O  my  mother  earth. 

Take  home  thy  child. 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined, 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee : 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 
Resembling  me. 

Hark !— a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear ; 
My  pulse,— my  brain  runs  wild,^I  rave; 
— ^Ah  !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 

— »*  I  am  THE  OR  AVE  !** 

«*  The  ORAVE,  that  never  spake  before. 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide : 
O  listen  ! — ^I  will  speak  no  more  :— 
Be  silent,  pride  ! 

"  Art  thou  a  wretch  of  hope  forlorn, 
The  victim  of  consuming  care  ? 
Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

By  fell  despair.^ 

**  Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  ? 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest ! 

**  Lash'd  by  the  furies  of  the  mind. 
From  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thou  flee  ? 
Ah !  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 
-  A  frieud  in  me. 

<*  By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell ; 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb ; 

'  By  death  and  hell ; 

« I  charge  thee  uvs  * — lepent  and  pny. 
In  dust  thine  infiamy  deplore; 
There  yet  it  mtiiy    go  thy  way. 

And  tin  no  more. 


**  Art  thou  a  hovrhsr  f — Hast  thov  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights. 
Endearing  days  for  eirer  flown. 

And  tranquil  nights  ? 

«*  0  LIVE  .'—and  deeply  cherish  still 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past: 
Rely  on  Ueaven*fe  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last 

**  Art  thou  a  wanderer  ? — Hast  thou  seen 
O'erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  P 
A  shipwreck  M  sufferer,  bast  thou  been 
Misfortune's  mark  ? 

**  Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport. 
Condemn 'd  in  wretchedness  to  roam. 
Live  !— thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 
A  quiet  home. 

«*  To  FRIENDSHIP  didst  thou  trust  thy  Cmdc, 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe, 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast  to  aim 

A  surer  blow  f 

<<  Live  !— and  repine  not  o*er  bis  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told : 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship'^  gold. 

**  Seek  the  true  treasure,  seldom  found. 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefs  to  calm, 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 

With  heavenly  balm. 

"  Did  wohan's  charms  thy  youth  beguile. 
And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  prove  ? 
Hath  she  betray'd  thee  with  a  smile. 

And  sold  thy  k>ve  > 

**  Live  !    'Twas  a  false  bewildering  fire: 
Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 
But  kills  the  heart 

**  Thou  y«t  shalt  know,  bow  sweet,  how  dear. 
To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye ; 
To  askf — and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 
Till  she  reply. 

**  A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove ; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  blest 
In  woman's  love. 

«— Whate'er  thy  lot,— whoe'er  thou  be,— 
Confess  thy  folly,  kiss  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  set 

The  hand  of  God. 

<*  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break ; 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  bis  mercy's  sake. 
He  wounds  to  heat 

*  Humbled  beneath  bis  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  his  providence  adore : 
Tis  done !— Arise !  He  bids  thee  itRad, 
To  fall  DO  I 
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**  Now,  triTeller  in  the  vtle  of  tears, 
To  realms  of  everlastiDg  light. 
Through  time's  dark  wilderness  of  yean. 
Pursue  thy  flight 

«*  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 
Low  in  the  ground, 

**  The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 
GoD*s  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay, 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 
A  star  of  day. 

"  The  SUN  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  SOUL,  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

Shall  revee  dix." 


DDE  TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  BRITAIN, 

Olf  THE   PEOSFECT  OF   IVVASIOH. 

O  roR  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die, 
Sink  on  her  bosom  to  repose. 
And  triumph  where  they  lie ! 

How  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection's  breath. 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears ! 

Their  loveliest  native  earth 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave ; 
In  the  dear  land  that  gave  them  birth 
They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 

— But  the  wild  waves  shall  sweep 
Britannia's  foes  away. 
And  the  blue  monsters  of  the  deep 
Be  surfeited  with  prey. — 

No  I — they  have  'scaped  the  waves, 
'Scaped  the  sea-monsters'  maws ; 
They  come !  but  0,  shall  Gallic  slaves 
Give  English  freemen  laws  ? 

By  Alfred's  spirit,  No ! 

— Ring,  ring  the  loud  alarms ; 

Ye  drums,  awake, — ye  clarions,  blow. 

Ye  heralds,  shout "  To  arms  !" 

To  arms  our  heroes  fly ; 
And,  leading  on  their  lines. 
The  British  banner,  in  the  sky, 
The  star  of  conquest  shines. 

The  lowering  battle  forms 

Its  terrible  array ; 

Like  clashing  clouds  in  mountain  itoimi. 

That  thunder  on  their  way. 

The  rushing  armies  meet ; 
And  while  they  pour  their  breath. 
The  strong  earth  shudders  at  their  feet, 
The  day  grows  dim  with  death. 


— Ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
Your  children's  hearts  inspire ; 
And  while  they  on  your  ashes  tread. 
Rekindle  all  your  fire. 

The  dead  to  life  return ; 

Our  fathers'  spirits  rise ; 

— My  brethren,  in  your  breasts  they  bun. 

They  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 

Now  launch  upon  the  foe 
The  lightning  of  your  rage ; 
^  Strike,  strike  th'  assailing  giants  low. 
The  Titans  of  the  age. 

They  yields — they  break,— they  fly. 
The  victory  is  won  ; 

Pursue  I— they  faint— they  fall^-they  dto— 
O  stay  f — the.work  is  done. 

Spirit  of  vengeance !  rest ; 

Sweet  mercy  cries, "  Forbear !" 

She  clasps  the  vanquish'd  to  her  breast  i 

Thou  wilt  not  pierce  them  there  ? 

— ^Thus  vanish  Britain's  foes 
From  her  consuming  eye  ; 
But  rich  be  the  reward  of  those 
Who  conquer, — those  who  die. 

O'ershadowing  laurels  deck 

The  living  hero's  brows  ; 

But  lovelier  wreaths  entwine  his  neck, 

His  children  and  his  spouse. 

Exulting  o'er  his  lot, 

The  dangers  he  has  braved. 

He  clasps  the  dear  ones,  hails  the  cot. 

Which  his  own  valour  saved. 

Daughters  of  Albion,  weep ; 

On  this  triumphant  plain 

Your  fathers,  husbands,  brethren  sleep 

For  you  and  freedom  slain. 

O  gently  close  the  eye 
That  loved  to  look  on  you ; 
O  seal  the  lip  whose  earliest  sigh. 
Whose  latest  breath  was  true : 

With  knots  of  sweetest  flowers 

Their  winding-sheet  perfume ; 

And  wash  their  wounds  with  true-lore  showen 

And  dress  them  for  the  tomb. 

For  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection's  bieatb. 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears. 

— Give  me  the  death  of  those 
Whp  for  their  country  die  { 
And  O  be  mine  like  their  repose. 
When  cold  and  low  they  lie ! 

Their  loveliest  mother  earth, 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave ; 
In  her  sweet  lap  who  gave  them  birth 
They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 
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HANNAH. 

At  fond  sixteen  my  roving  heart 
Was  pie'rced  by  love's  delightful  dart: 
Keen  transport  throbb'd  through  every  vein, 
— I  never  felt  so  sweet  a  pain  .* 

Where  circling  woods  embower'd  the  glade, 
I  met  the  dear  romantic  maid : 
I  stole  her  hand, — it  shrunk, — but  no } 
I  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  all  the  fervency  of  youth, 
While  passion  told  the  tale  of  truth, 
I  mark'd  my  Hannah's  downcast  eye, 
Twaa  kind,  but  beautifully  shy. 

Not  with  a  warmer,  purer  ray, 
The  sun,  enamourM,  woos  young  May  | 
Nor  May,  with  softer  maiden  grace. 
Turns  from  the  sun  her  blushing  face ; 

But,  swifter  than  the  frighted  dove. 
Fled  the  gay  morning  of  my  love ; 
Ah  !  that  so  bright  a  mom,  so  soon, 
Should  vanish  in  so  dark  a  noon. 

The  angel  of  affliction  rose. 
And  in  his  grasp  a  thousand  woes ; 
He  pour'd  his  vial  on  my  head, 
And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  fled. 

Yet,  in  the  glory  of  my  pride, 

I  stood, — and  all  his  wrath  defied ; 

I  stood, — though  whirlwinds  shook  my  brain, 

And  lightnings  cleft  my  soul  in  twain. 

I  shunn'd  my  nymph ; — and  knew  not  why 
I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye ; 
I  shunn'd  her — for  I  could  not  bear 
To  marry  her  to  my  despair. 

Yet,  sick  at  heart  with  hope  delay'd. 
Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 
Glanced,  like  the  rainbow,  o'er  my  mind, 
And  promised  happiness  behind. 

The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  in  my  breast 
The  halcyon  peace  rebuilt  her  nest : 
The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  clear  and  mild 
The  sea  of  youth  and  pleasure  smiled. 

Twas  on  a  merry  mom  of  May, 
To  Hannah's  cot  I  took  my  way : 
My  eager  hopes  were  on  the  wing. 
Like  swallows  sporting  in  the  spring. 

Then  as  I  climb'd  the  mountains  o'er, 
I  lived  my  wooing  days  once  more } 
And  fancy  sketch 'd  my  married  lot. 
My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  cot. 

I  saw  the  village  steeple  rise, — 
My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  eyes ; 
The  rural  bells  rang  sweet  and  clear, — 
My  fond  heart  listen 'd  in  mine  ear. 

I  reach'd  the  hamlet  t — all  was  gay ; 
I  love  a  rustic  holiday. 
I  met  a  weddings — stepp'd  aside ; 
It  pass'dr— my  Hannah  was  the  bride. 


There  is  a  grief  thmt  cumot  £m1  | 

It  leaves  a  wound  that  will  not  hetlf 

My  heart  grew  cold^t  felt  not  d 

When  shall  it  cease  to  feel  again  ? 
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All  hail  to  the  ruins,*  the  rocki  and  the  shofts ! 

Thou  wide-rolling  ocean,  all  hail ! 

Now  brilliant  with  sunbeams,  and  dimpkd  with  oan, 

Now  dark  with  the  fresh  blowing  gale. 

While  soft  o'er  thy  bosom  the  cloud  shadows  sail. 

And  the  silver-wing'd  sea-fowl  on  high. 

Like  meteors  bespangle  the  sky. 

Or  dive  in  the  gulf,  or  triumphantly  ride. 

Like  foam  on  the  surges,  the  swans  of  the  tide. 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  city  set  free. 
With  eager  and  awful  delight; 
From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  gaze  upon  thee; 
I  gaze, — and  am  changed  at  the  sight ; 
For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  genius  takes  flight, 
My  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 
Embraces  the  boundless  expanse, 
And  moves  on  thy  waters,  wherever  they  roll, 
From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  nigfat-shadov'd 
pole. 

My  spirit  descends  where  the  day-spring  is  born. 

Where  the  billows  are  rubies  on  fire. 

And  the  breezes  that  rock  the  light  cndle  of  mon 

Are  sweet  as  the  phoenix's  pyre : 

O  regions  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  desire ! 

0  gaidens  of  Eden  !  in  vain 

Placed  far  on  the  fathomless  main. 

Where  nature  with  innocence  dwelt  in  her  yoath. 

When  pure  was  her  heart,  and  unbroken  her  tmtk 

But  now  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise  wind 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o'erthrown ; 
Where  the  giant  of  tyranny  crushes  mankin*!. 
Where  he  reigns, — and  will  soon  reign  alote ; 
For  wide  and  more  wide,  o'er  the  sunbcamiits  lom 
He  stretches  his  hundred-fold  arms. 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  charms ; 
Beneath  his  broad  footstep  the  Ganges  is  dr}', 
And  the  moun^ns  recoil  from  the  flash  of  hb  ffe> 

Thus  the  pestilent  Upas,  the  demon  of  trees. 
Its  boughs  o'er  the  wilderness  spreads. 
And  with  livid  contagion  polluting  the  hieezr, 
Its  mildewing  influence  sheds : 
The  birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  flowers  in  their  b«h, 
Are  slain  by  its  venomous  breath. 
That  darkens  the  noonday  witfa'dentb. 
And  pale  ghosts  of  travellers  wander  aroDsd, 
While   their   mouldering  skeletons  whit«  A* 
ground. 

Ah !  why  hath  Jebovah,  in  forming  the  woild, 

With  the  waters  divided  the  land. 

His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continttt  hnri^ 

And  cradled  the  deep  in  his  band. 

If  man  may  transgress  his  eternal  commaBd, 


*  Scaitoraogh  CasOe. 
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And  leap  o'er  the  bounds  of  bis  birth, 

To  rmvage  the  uttermost  earth, 

And  violate  nations  and  realms  that  should  be 

Biftinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea  f 

There  are,  gloomy  ocean,  a  brotherless  clan, 

Who  trarerse  thy  banishing  waves. 

The  poor  disinherited  outcasts  of  man. 

Whom  avarice  coins  into  slaves. 

From  the  homes  of  their  kindred,  their  forefathers* 

graves. 
Love,  friendship,  and  conjugal  bliss. 
They  are  dragg'd  on  the  hoary  abyss  5 
The  shark  hears  their  shrieks,  and  ascending  to-day. 
Demands  of  the  spoiler  his  share  of  the  prey. 

Then  joy  to  the  tempest  that  whelms  them  beneath. 
And  makes  their  destruction  its  sport ; 
Bat  wo  to  the  winds  that  propitiously  breaine. 
And  waft  them  in  safety  to  port. 
Where  the  vultures  and  vampires  of  Mammon  re- 
sort} 
Where  Europe  exultingly  drains 
The  life-blood  from  Africa's  veins ; 
Where  man  rules  o'er  man  with  a  merciless  rod. 
And  spurns  at  his  footstool  the  image  of  God. 

The  hour  is  approaching— a  terrible  hour  I 
And  Vengeance  is  bending  her  bow ; 
Already  the  clouds  of  the  hurricane  lower, 
And  the  rock-rending  whirlwinds  blow: 
Back  rolls  the  huge  ocean,  hell  opens  below: 
The  floods  return  headlong,— they  sweep 
The  slave-cultured  lands  to  the  deep. 
In  a  moment  entomb'd  in  the  horrible  void. 
By  their  Maker  himself  in  his  anger  destroy 'd. 

Shall  this  be  the  fate  of  the  cane-planted  isles, 

More  lovely  than  clouds  in  the  west. 

When  the  sun  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles. 

Sinks  softly  and  sweetly  to  rest  ? 

—No ! — Father  of  mercy  !  befriend  the  opprest  j 

At  the  voice  of  thy  gospel  of  peace 

May  the  sorrows  of  Africa  cease ; 

And  slave  and  his  master  devoutly  unite 

To  walk  in  thy  freedom,  and  dwell  in  thy  light  !• 

As  homeward  my  weary-wing'd  fancy  extends, 

Uer  star-lighted  course  through  the  skies, 

High  over  the  mighty  Atlantic  ascends, 

And  turns  upon  Europe  her  eyes : 

Ah,  me !  what  new  prospects,  new  horrors  arise  ? 

I  see  the  war-tempested  flood 

All  foaming,  and  panting  with  blood ; 

The  panic-struck  ocean  in  agony  roars. 

Rebounds  from  the  battle,  and  flies  to  his  shores. 

For  Britannia  is  wielding  tl)e  trident  to-day 
Consuming  her  foes  in  her  ire. 
And  hurling  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 
From- her  wave-ruling  chariots  of  fire: 
^She  triumphs  r— the  winds  and  the  waters  con- 
spire, 
To  spread  her  invincible  name ; 
—The  universe  rings  with  her  fame ; 


*  Alhidiog  10  the  glorioos  success  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
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—But  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  mix  with  her 

praise. 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  are  shed  on  her  bays. 

0  Britain  !  dear  Britain  !  the  land  of  my  birth : 
O  isle,  most  enchantingly  fair ! 
Thou  pearl  of  the  ocean !  thou  gem  of  the  earth ! 
O  my  mother !  my  mother !  beware } 
For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empire  a  snare ; 
O  let  not  thy  bitthright  be  sold 
For  reprobate  glory  and  gold : 
Thy  distant  dominions  like  wild  graftings  shoot. 
They  weigh  down  thy  trunk,— they  will  tear  up 
thy  root : — 

The  root  of  thine  oak,  0  my  country !  that  stands 
Rock-planted  and  flourishing  free ; 
Its  branches  are  stretch'd  o'er  the  uttermost  lands. 
And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea : 
The  blood  of  our  ancestors  nourish'd  the  tree ; 
From  their  tombs,  from  their  ashes  it  sprung ; 
^Its  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  hung ; 
Their  spirit  dwells  in  it:— and,  hark !  for  it  spoke ; 
The  voice  of  our  fathers  ascends  from  their  oak : — 

"  Ye  Britons,  who  dwell  where  we  conquer'd  of  old. 

Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves ; 

Though  poor  were  your  fathers,— gigantic  and  bold. 

We  were  not,  we  could  not  be,  slaves  j 

But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  our  waves, 

The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke, 

We  never  stoop'd  under  their  yoke ; 

In  the  shipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  up  alone, — 

The  world  ^as  great  Ciesar's— but  Britain  our  owm 

«*  For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  foes. 

The  Saxon,  Norwegian,  and  Gaul, 

We  wrestled,  were  foil'd,  were  cast  down,  but  we 

rose 
With  new  vigour,  new  life,  from  each  fit]] : 
By  all  we  were  conquered— We  corquek'd  thbv 

ALL. 

— The  cruel,  and  cannibal  mind. 

We  soften 'd,  subdued,  and  refined  1 

Bears,  wolves,  and  sea-monsters,  they  rush'd  from 

their  den ; 
We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  tura'd  them 

to  men. 

**Love  led  the  wild  hordes  in  his  flower-woven 

bands. 
The  tenderest,  strongest  of  chains  { 
Love  married  our  hearts,  he  united  our  hands, 
And  mingled  the  blood  in  our  veins ; 
One  race  we  became : — on  the  mountains  and  plains. 
Where  the  wounds  of  our  country  were  closed, 
The  aik  of  religion  reposed. 
The  unquenchable  altar  of  liberty  blazed. 
And  the  temple  of  justice  in  mercy  was  raised. 

**  Ark,  altar,  and  temple,  we  left  with  our  breath  * 

To  our  children,  a  sacred  bequest ; 

O  guard  them,  0  keep  them,  in  life  and  in  death! 

So  the  shades  of  your  fathers  shall  rest, 

And  your  spirits  with  ours  be  in  Paradise  blest :       ^ 

— Let  ambition,  the  sin  of  the  brave, 

And  avarice,  the  soul  of  a  slave, 

No  longer  seduce  your  afTrctions  to  roam 

From  liberty,  justice,  religion,  at  home.*' 
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MONTGOMERY. 


THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 
There  lived  a  man  j — and  who  was  he  ? 
— Mortal  I  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast. 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 
J  lis  name  has  perLsh*d  from  the  earth. 
This  truth  survives  alone  :— 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  ho];>e  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast: 
His  bliss  and  wo, — a  smile,  a  tear ! 
— Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  boanding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 
For  these  are  felt  by  alL 

He  suffer'd, — but  his  pangs  arc  o'er; 
Enjoy 'd, — but  his  delights  arc  fled ; 
Had  friends, — his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 
And  foes, — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved, — but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb: 
O  she  was  fair — but  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 
Encounter'd  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 
He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life,  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw. 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 
Of  HIM  alford  no  other  trace 
Than  this, — There  lived  a  man  ! 


THE  HARP  OF  SORROW. 

I  gave  my  harp  to  Sorrow's  hand. 
And  she  has  ruled  the  chords  so  long. 

They  will  not  speak  at  my  command ; —    . 
They  warble  only  to  fier  song. 

Of  dear,  departed  hours, 

Too  fondly  loved  to  last. 
The  dew,  the  breath,  the  bloom  of  flowers, 

Snapt  in  their  freshness  by  the  blast: 

Of  long,  long  years  of  future  care. 

Till  lingering  nature  yields  her  breath. 

And  endless  ages  of  despair. 

Beyond  the  judgment-day  of  death : — 


The  weeping  minstrel  sings, 
And,  while  her  numbers  flow. 

My  spirit  trembles  with  the  strings. 
Responsive  to  the  notes  of  wo. 

Would  gladness  move  a  sprightlier  strain. 
And  wake  his  wild  harp's  clearest  tone«. 

The  chords,  impatient  to  complain. 
Are  dumb,  or  only  utter  moans. 

And  yet,  to  soothe  the  mind 

With  luxury  of  grief. 
The  soul  to  suffering  all  resign 'd 

In  sorrow's  music  feels  relief. 

Thus  o'er  the  light  iEolian  lyre 
The  winds  of  dark  November  stray. 

Touch  the  quick  nerve  of  every  wire. 
And  on  its  magic  pulses  play ; 

Till  all  the  air  around 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill, 
A  strange  bewildering  dream  of  sound. 

Most  heavenly  sweet, — yet  mournftil  sti 

0  !  snatch  the  harp  from  Sorrow's  hand, 
Hope  !  who  hast  been  a  stranger  long; 

0 1  strike  it  with  sublime  command, 
And  be  the  poet's  life  thy  song. 

Of  vanish'd  troubles  sing. 

Of  fears  for  ever  fled. 
Of  flowers  that  hear  the  voice  of  spring, 

And  burst  and  blossom  from  the  dead : 

Of  home,  contentment,  health,  repose. 
Serene  delights,  while  ^-ears  Increase ; 

And  weary  life's  triumphant  close 
In  some  calm  sunset  hour  of  p<.  ;.co ; 

Of  bliss  that  reigns  above. 

Celestial  May  of  youth. 
Unchanging  as  Jehovah's  love. 

And  everlasting  as  his  truth : 

Sing,  heavenly  Hope  I — and  dart  thine  hand 
O'er  my  frail  harp,  untuned  so  long; 

That  harp  shall  breathe,  at  thy  command, 
Immortal  sweetness  through  thy  scng. 

Ah !  then,  this  gloom  control. 

And  at  thy  voice  shall  start 
A  new  creation  in  my  soul, 

A  native  Eden  in  my  heart. 


POPE'S   WILLOW. 


Venea  written  for  an  urn,  made  oat  of  the  inuk  of  t 
weeping  willow,  imported  from  the  East,  and  planted 
Pope  in  his  gruuadsaiTwickenlmm,  where  ii  flouriil 
many  years;  but,  falling  intodec^y,  it  waslaielji 
down. 


Ebe  Pope  resign 'd  his  tuneful  breath. 
And  made  the  turf  his  pillow, 

The  minstrel  hung  his  harp  in  death 
Upon  the  droopiiig  willow ; 
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That  willow  from  Euphrates*  slraod. 
Had  sprung  beneath  his  training  hand. 

Long  as  revolving  seasons  flew, 
From  youth  to  age  it  flourished ; 

By  vernal  winds  and  starlight  dew. 
By  showers  and  sunbeams  nourbhM ; 

And  while  in  dust  the  poet  slept. 

The  willow  o'er  his  ashes  wept. 

Old  Time  beheld  his  silvery  head 
With  graceful  grandeur  towering, 

Its  pensile  boughs  profusely  spread. 
The  breezy  lawn  embowering, 

Till  arch'd  around,  there  seem'd  to  shoot 

A  grove  of  scions  from  one  root. 

Thither,  at  summer  noon,  he  view'd 

The  lovely  Nine  retreating. 
Beneath  its  twilight  solitude 

With  songs  their  poet  greeting. 
Whose  spirit  in  the  willow  spoke. 
Like  Jove*8  from  dark  Dodona*s  oak. 

By  harvest  moonlight  there  he  spied 

•    The  fairy  bands  advancing; 

Bright  Ariel's  troops,  on  Thames's  side, 

Around  the  willow  dancing; 
Gay  sylphs  among  the  foliage  play'd. 
And  glow-worms  glitter'd  in  the  shade. 

One  mom,  while  Time  thus  mark'd  the  tree 

In  beauty  green  and  glorious, 
«  The  hand,"  he  cried,  «  that  planted  thee 

O'er  mine  was  oft  victorious ; 
Be  vengeance  now  my  calm  employ, — 
One  work  of  Pope's  I  will  destroy." 

He  spake,  and  struck  a  silent  blow 
With  that  dread  arm  whose  motion 

Lays  cedars,  thrones,  and  temples  low. 
And  wields  o'er  land  and  ocean 

The  unremitting  axe  of  doom. 

That  fells  the  forest  of  the  tomb. 

Deep  to  the  willow's  root  it  went. 

And  cleft  the  core  asunder. 
Like  sudden  secret  lightning,  sent 

Without  recording  thunder : 
— From  that  sad  moment,  slow  away 
Began  the  willow  to  decay. 

In  vain  did  spring  those  bowers  restore, 
Where  loves  and  graces  revell'd. 

Autumn's  wild  gales  the  branches  tore, 
The  thin  gray  leaves  dishevell'd. 

And  every  wasting  winter  found 

The  willow  nearer  to  the  ground. 

Hoary,  and  weak,  and  bent  with  age. 

At  length  the  axe  assail 'd  it  : 
It  bow'd  before  the  woodman's  rage ; 

— The  swans  of  Thames  bewail'd  it. 
With  softer  tones,  with  sweeter  breath. 
Than  ever  charm 'd  the  car  of  death. 

O  Pope !  hadst  thou,  whose  lyre  so  long 
The  wondering  world  enchanted. 

Amidst  thy  paradise  of  song 
This  weeping  willow  planted ; 


Among  thy  loftiest  laurels  seen, 
In  deathless  verse  for  ever  green — 

Thy  chosen  tree  had  stood  sublime. 

The  storm  of  ages  braving, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time 

Its  verdant  banner  waving. 
While  regal  pyramids  decay'd. 
And  empires  perish 'd  in  its  shade. 

An  humbler  lot,  0  tree  !  was  thine, 
— Gone  down  in  all  thy  glory ; 

The  sweet,  the  mournful  task  be  mine. 
To  sing  thy  simple  story ; 

Though  verse  like  mine  in  vain  would  nise 

The  fame  of  thy  departed  days. 

Yet,  fallen  willow  I  if  to  me 
Such  power  of  song  were  given. 

My  lips  should  breathe  a  soul  through  thee. 
And  call  down  fire  from  heaven, 

To  kindle  in  this  hallow'd  urn 

A  flame  that  would  for  ever  burn. 


THL  SWISS  COWHERD'S  SONG  IN  A 
FOREIGN  LAND. 

IMITATED   FROM   THE   FREKCH. 

0,  WHEN  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth, 
The  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  P 
When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  affection  explore. 

Our  forests,  our  fountains. 

Our  hamlets,  our  mountains, 
With  the  pride  of  our  mountains,  the  maid  I  adore  f 
0,  when  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy-white  mead. 
In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  the  reed  ? 

When  shall  I  return  to  that  lowly  retreat. 
Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meet, — 
The  lambs  and  the  heifers  that  follow  my  call, 

My  father,  my  mother, 

My  sister,  my  brother. 
And  dear  Isabella,  the  joy  of  them  all  ? 
O,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth  f 
— 'TIS  the  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


THE  DIAL. 


This  shadow  on  the  dial's  face. 

That  steals  from  day  to  day, 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace. 

Moments,  and  months,  and  years  away ; 
This  shadow,  which,  in  every  clime. 

Since  light  and  motion  first  began. 
Hath  held  its  course  sublime — 

What  is  it  .'—Mortal  man  ! 
It  is  the  scythe  of  time : 
^ — A  shadow  only  to  the  eye ; 

Yet,  in  its  calm  career. 
It  levels  all  beneath  the  sky; 

And  still,  through  each  succeeding  yttr 
Right  onward,  with  resistless  power, 
Its  stroke  shall  darken  every  hour, 
Till  nature's  race  be  run, 
And  time's  last  shadow  shall  eclipM  the  mat 
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Nor  only  o'er  the  dial's  face, 

This  silent  phantom,  day  by  day. 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace. 

Steals  moments,  months,  and  yean  away ; 
From  hoary  rock  and  aj^ed  tree. 

From  proud  Palmyra's  mouldering  walls. 
From  TeneriflTe,  towering  o'er  the  sea. 

From  every  blade  of  grass  it  falls. 
For  still,  where'er  a  shadow  sweeps, 

The  scythe  of  Time  destroys. 
And  man  at  every  footstep  weepa 

O'er  evanescent  joys ; 
Like  flow'rcts  glittering  with  the  dews  of  morn 
Fair  for  a  moment,  then  for  ever  shorn. 
— Ah !  soon,  beneath  th'  inevitable  blow, 
I,  too,  shall  lie  in  dust  and  darkness  low. 

Then  Time,  the  conqueror,  will  suspend 

His  scythe,  a  trophy,  o'er  my  tomb, 
Whose  moving  shadow  shall  portend 

Each  frail  beholder's  doom. 
O'er  the  wide  earth's  illumined  spaee, 

Though  time's  triumphant  flight  be  shown, 
The  truest  index  on  its  face 

Points  from  the  churchyard  stone. 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

A  mother's  love, — ^how  sweet  the  oame ! 

What  U  a  mother's  love  ? 
-—A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame, 

Enkindled  from  above, 
To  bless  a  heart  of  earthly  mould ; 
The  warmest  love  that  can  grow  cold  i 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  bring  a  helpless  babe  to  light. 

Then,  while  it  lies  forlorn. 
To  gaze  upon  that  dearest  sight. 

And  feel  herself  new-bom. 
In  its  existence  lose  her  own. 
And  live  and  breathe  in  it  alone ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

Its  weakness  in  her  arms  to  bear  { 

To  cherish  on  her  breast. 
Feed  it  from  love's  own  fountain  there, 

And  lull  it  there  to  rest ; 
Then  while  it  slumbers  watch  its  breath, 
As  if  to  guard  from  instant  death  { 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  mark  its  growth  from  day  to  day. 

Its  opening  charms  admire. 
Catch  from  its  eye  the  earliest  ray 

Of  intellectual  fire ; 
To  smile  and  listen  while  it  talks. 
And  lend  a  finger  when  it  walks  { 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

And  can  a  mothert  love  grow  cold  ? 

Can  she  forget  her  boy  f 
His  pleading  innocence  behold. 

Nor  weep  for  grief— for  joy ! 
A  mother  may  forget  her  child. 
While  wolves  devour  it  on  the  wild  i 

—Is  tkii  a  mother's  love  f 


Ten  thousand  voices  answer,  **  No !" 
Ye  clasp  your  babes  and  kiss ; 

Yoor  bosoms  ye^rn,  yotir  eyes  o'erflow; 
Yet,  ah  I  remember  this  ; 

The  infant,  rear'd  alone  for  earth. 

May  live,  may  die, — to  curse  hu  birth ; 
—Is  this  a  mother's  love  ? 

A  parent's  heart  may  prove  a  snare; 

The  child  she  loves  so  well, 
Her  hand  may  lead,  with  gentlest  care, 

Down  the  smooth  road  to  hell ; 
Nourish  its  frame, — destroy  its  mind: 
Thus  do  the  blind  mislead  the  blind. 

Even  with  a  mother's  love. 

Blest  infant !  whom  his  mother  tiught 

Early  to  seek  the  Lord, 
And  pour'd  upon  his  dawning  thought 

The  day-spring  of  the  word ; 
This  was  the  lesson  to  her  son, 
— Time  is  eternity  begun : 

Behold  that  mother's  love.* 

Blest  mother !  who,  in  wisdom's  ptfli. 

By  her  own  parent  trod. 
Thus  taught  her  son  to  flee  the  wrath. 

And  know  the  fear  of  God : 
Ah  !  youth,  like  him  enjoy  jroor  prime. 
Begin  eternity  in  time. 

Taught  by  that  mother's  love. 

That  mother's  love ! — how  sweet  the  nan 

What  xtas  that  mother's  Jove  ? 
— The  noblest,  purest,  tenderest  flame. 

That  kindles  from  above 
Within  a  heart  of  earthly  mould. 
As  much  of  heaven  as  heart  can  hold. 
Nor  through  eternity  grows  cold: 
This  was  that  mother's  love. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 

The  male  of  this  iniieet  Is  said  to  be  a  fly,  which  tlM  ft 
caterpillar  attracts  in  the  night  by  the  losuv  of  her  i 

When  evening  closes  natnret  eye, 
The  glow-worm  lights  her  little  tpaik. 

To  captivate  her  favourite  fly. 
And  tempt  the  rover  through  the  dark. 

Conducted  by  a  sweeter  star 

Than  all  that  deck  the  fields  above, 

He  fondly  hastens  from  afar, 
To  soothe  her  solitude  with  love. 

Thus  in  this  wilderness  of  tears. 
Amidst  the  world's  perplexing  gloom. 

The  transient  torch  of  Hymen  cheers 
The  pilgrim  journeying  to  the  tomb. 

Unhappy  he  whose  hopeless  eye 
Turns  to  the  light  of  love  in  vaini 

Whose  cynosure  is  in  the  sky. 
Ho  on  tho  dark  and  lonely  main. 


♦  2TUn.i.i,andiiil4»U. 
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THE  OAK. 

nCTTATKD  raOM  THE   ITALIAIf  OF  MCTAITAIIO. 

The  tall  otk,  towering  to  the  tkiet. 
The  fury  of  the  wind  defies, 
From  age  to  age,  in  virtue  strong, 
Inuied  to  stand,  and  suffer  wrong. 

0*erwhelin'd  at  length  upon  the  plain, 
It  puts  forth  wings,  and  sweeps  the  main  | 
The  selfsame  foo  undaunted  brayet. 
And  fights  the  winds  upon  the  waves. 


THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLESS. 

Well,  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  left  x 
Bat  O !  bow  cold  and  dark  to  me 
This  world,  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Where  all  was  beautiful  with  thee  I 

Though  I  have  seen  thy  form  depart 
For  ever  from  my  widow  M  eye, 
I  hold  thee  in  mine  inmost  heart; 
There,  there  at  least  thou  canst  not  die. 

Farewell  on  earth :  Heaven  claim'd  its  own ; 
Yet,  when  from  me  tliy  presence  went, 
I  was  exchanged  for  God  alone: 
Let  dust  and  ashes  learn  content 

Ha !  those  small  voices,  silver  sweet ! 
Fresh  from  the  fields  my  babes  appear  i 
They  fill  my  arms,  they  clasp  my  feet : 
— "  O !  could  your  father  see  us  here  I" 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

Jobxiv. 

How  few  and  evil  are  thy  days, 
Man,  of  a  woman  bom  ! 
Trouble  and  peril  haunt  thy  ways : 
— Forth  like  a  flower  at  mom, 
The  tender  infant  springs  to  light, 
Youth  blossoms  with  the  breeze. 
Age,  withering  age,  is  cropt  ere  night  | 
— ^Bftan  like  a  shadow  flees. 

And  doet  Thou  look  on  such  a  one  ? 

Will  God  to  judgment  call 

A  worm,  for  what  a  worm  hath  done 

Against  the  Lord  of  all  ? 

As  fail  the  waters  from  the  deep, 

As  summer  brooks  ran  dry, 

Mail  lieth  down  in  dreamless  sleep  i 

—Oar  life  is  vanity. 

Man  lieth  down,  no  more  to  wake. 

Till  yonder  arching  sphere 

Shall  with  a  roll  of  thunder  break, 

And  nature  disappear. 

— O !  hide  me,  till  thy  wrath  be  past, 

Thoa,  who  canst  kill  or  save ; 

Hide  m«,  where  hope  may  anchor  fast 

In  ray  Redeemer's  grave. 


THE  BIBLE. 

What  is  the  world  ?— A  wildering  mate. 
Where  sin  hath  track 'd  ten  thousand  ways. 

Her  victims  to  ensnare ; 
All  broad,  and  winding,  and  aslope. 
All  tempting  with  perfidious  hope. 

All  ending  in  despair. 

Millions  of  pilgrims  throng  those  roads, 
Bearing  their  baubles,  or  their  loads, 

Down  to  eternal  night: 
— One  humble  path,  that  never  bends. 
Narrow,  and  rough,  and  steep,  ascends 

From  darkness  into  light 

Is  there  a  guide  to  show  that  path  f 
The  Bible :— He  alone,  who  hath 

The  Bible,  need  not  stray : 
Yet  he  who  hath,  and  will  not  give 
That  heavenly  guide  to  all  that  live. 

Himself  shall  lose  the  way. 


THE  DAISY  IN  INDIA. 


Supposed  to  be  addressed  by  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Carey,  the  learn- 
ed  aud  illusuioQS  Bapiiai  roiasiooary  at  Serampore,  to 
the  first  plant  of  this  kind,  which  sprang  up  onex- 
pm^tedly  In  his  garden,  out  of  some  English  earth,  la 
which  other  seeds  had  been  conveyed  to  him  Cram  this 
country.  With  great  care  and  nursing,  the  doctor  haa 
been  enabled  U)  perpetuate  the  daisy  in  India,  as  an 
annual  only,  raised  by  seed  preserved  from  season  to 


Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
My  mother  country's  white  and  red. 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  this  hour. 
Never  to  me  such  beauty  spread : 
Transplanted  from  thine  island-bed, 
A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth. 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead, 
Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
Whose  tribes,  beneath  our  natal  skies. 
Shut  close  their  leaves  while  vapours  lower  i 
But,  when  the  sun's  gay  beams  arise, 
With  unabash'd  but  modest  eyes. 
Follow  his  motion  to  the  west. 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylight  dies. 
Then  fold  themselves  to  rest 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower. 
To  this  resplendent  hemisphere. 
Where  Flora's  giant  offspring  tower 
In  gorgeous  liveries  all  the  year ; 
Thou,  only  thou,  art  little  here. 
Like  worth  unfriended  and  unknown. 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 
Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me. 
While  happy  in  my  father's  bower, 
Tboa  Shalt  the  blithe  memorial  bo  i 
3D 
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'I'he  fairy  sports  of  infancy. 
Youth's  golden  Vige,  and  manhood's  prime, 
Horae,  country,  kindred,  friends^— with  thee, 
I  find  in  this  far  clime. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  Elnglish  flower ! 
I'll  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hand: 
O,  for  the  April  sun  and  shower. 
The  sweet  May  dews  of  that  fair  land, 
Where  daisies,  thick  as  starlight,  stand 
In  every  walk  ! — that  here  may  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 
A  hundred  from  one  root 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
To  me  the  pledge  of  hope  unseen ; 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpowtr 
For  joys  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
I'll  call  to  mind  how,  fresh  and  green, 
I  saw. thee  waking  from  the  dust; 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene, 
And  place  in  God  my  trust. 


THE  STRANGER  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

"  Ye  have  done  it  unio  me."— Matt.  xxv.  40. 

A  poon  wayfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  cross 'd  me  on  my  way. 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief^ 
That  I  could  never  answer,  *  Nay  ;** 
I  had  not  power  to  ask  his  name. 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came, 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  eye. 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 

Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread. 
He  enter 'd ; — not  a  word  he  spake : — 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread ; 
I  gave  him  all ;  he  bless'd  it,  brake, 
And  ate^ — but  gave  me  part  again ; 
Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  then. 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste, 
That  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him,  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone  { 

The  heedless  water  mock'd  his  thirst. 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on : 

I  ran  to  raise  the  sufl^erer  up ; 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  diain'd  my  cup, 

Dipt,  and  return 'd  it  running  o'er; 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

Twas  night ;  the  floods  were  out  i  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof; 

I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 

I  warm'd,  I  clothed,  I  cheer'd  my  guest. 

Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest ; 

Then  made  the  hearth  my  bed,  and  seem'd 

In  Eden's  garden  while  I  dream'd. 

Stript,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 
I  found  him  by  the  highway  side : 
I  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath. 
Revived  his  spirit,  and  lapplied 


Wine,  oil,  refreshment;  he  was  heal'd ; 
I  had  myself  a  wound  conceal'd  ; 
But  from  that  hour  forgot  the  smart. 
And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart 

In  prison  I  saw  him  next,  condemn'd 
To  meet  a  traitor's  doom  at  room ; 
The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  sterom'd. 
And  honour'd  him  midst  shame  and  scon 
My  friendship's  utmost  zeal  to  try, 
He  ask'd,  if  I  for  him  would  die ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chill. 
But  the  free  spirit  cried, "  I  will." 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  Stranger  darted  from  disguise. 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew. 
My  Saviour  stood  l>efore  mine  eyes ; 
He  spake ;  and  my  poor  name  He 
"  Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed : 
These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be ; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  Me." 


VIA  CRUCIS,  VIA  LUaS. 

NioHT  turns  to  day  :— 

When  sullen  darkness  lowers. 

And  heaven  and  earth  are  hid  from  sig 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  I 

Ere  long  the  opening  flowers. 

With  dewy  eyes,  shall  shine  in  lighf. 

Storms  die  in  calms ; — 

When  over  land  and  ocean 

Roll  the  loud  chariots  of  the  wiml, 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

The  voice  of  wild  commotion 

Proclaims  tranquillity  behind. 

Winter  wakes  spring: — 

When  icy  blasts  are  blowing 

O'er  frozen  lakes,  through  naked  trees 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

All  beautiful  and  glowing. 

May  floats  In  fragrance  on  the  breeze. 

War  ends  in  peace: — 

Though  dread  artillery  rattle. 

And  ghastly  corpses  load  the  ground. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

Where  groan'd  the  field  of  battle, 

The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast  go  roam 

Toil  brings  repose : — 

With  noontide  fervours  beating. 
When  droop  thy  temples  o*m  thy  breas 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 
Gray  twilight,  cool  and  fleeting. 
Wafts  on  its  wing  the  hour  of  rest 

Death  springs  to  life : — 

Though  brief  and  sad  thy  story. 

Thy  years  all  spent  in  care  and  gloom. 

Look  up,  look  up ! 

Eternity  and  glory 

Dawn  through  the  portals  of  the  tomb 


THE    ADVENTURE   OF   A   STAR. 
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THE  AGES  OF  MAN. 

TotTTH,  fond  youth !  to  thee  in  life's  gay  momiog, 

New  mnd  wonderful  are  heaven  and  earth } 

Health  the  hills,  content  the  fields  adorning, 

Nature  rings  with  melody  end  mirth ; 

LfOve  invisible,  beneath,  above, 

Conquers  all  things ;  all  things  yield  to  love. 

Time,  swift  time,  from  years  their  motion  stealing, 
Unperceived  hath  sober  manhood  brought: 
Truth,  her  pure  and  humble  forms  revealing, 
Peoples  fancy's  fairy-land  with  thought ; 
Then  the  heart,  no  longer  prone  to  roam, 
r.oTes,  loves  best,  the  quiet  bliss  of  home. 

Age,  old  age,  in  sickness,  pain,  and  sorrow, 
Creeps  with  lengthening  shadow  o'er  the  scene; 
Life  was  yesterday,  tis  death  to-morrow, 
And  to-day  the  ag9ny  between : 
Then  how  longs  the  weary  soul  for  thee. 
Bright  and  beautiful  eternity ! 


ASPIRATIONS  OF  YOUTH. 

HiGHCJt,  higher  will  we  climb 

Up  the  mount  of  glory. 

That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story : 

Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls, 

He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 
In  the  mines  of  knowledge^ 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil 
Win  from  school  and  college  i 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  start  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward  will  we  press 
Through  the  path  of  duty  { 
Virtue  is  true  happiness. 
Excellence  true  beauty : 
Minds  are  of  supernal  birth. 
Let  us  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Close  and  closer  then  we  knit 
Hearts  and  hands  together. 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit 
In  the  wildest  weather  t 
O !  they  wander  wide,  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life,  from  home. 

Nearer,  dearer  bands  of  love 
Draw  our  souls  in  union. 
To  our  Father's  house  above. 
To  the  saints'  communion ; 
Thither  every  hope  ascend. 
There  may  all  our  labours  end. 


THE  FALLING  LEAF. 

Wekk  I  a  trembling  leaf. 
On  yonder  stately  tree. 
After  a  season  gay  and  brief, 
Condemn'd  to  fade  and  flee ; 


I  should  be  loath  to  fall 
Beside  the  conunon  way. 
Weltering  in  mire,  and  spum'd  by  all. 
Till  trodden  down  to  clay. 

Nor  would  I  choose  to  die 

All  on  a  bed  of  grass, 

Where  thousands  of  my  kindred  lie. 

And  idly  rot  in  mass. 

Nor  would  I  like  to  spread 
My  thin  and  wither'd  face 
In  hortvM  siccus,  pale  and  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race. 

No, — on  the  wings  of  air 
Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 
I  know  not  and  I  heed  not  where, 
A  waif  of  earth  and  sky ! 

Or  flung  upon  the  stream, 
Curl'd  like  a  fairy-boat. 
As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream. 
To  the  world's  end  to  float ! 

Who  that  hath  ever  been. 

Could  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 

Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 

He  trod  through  life  before  ? 

On,  with  intense  desire, 

Man's  spirit  will  move  on ; 

It  seems  to  die,  yet  like  Heaven's  fire, 

It  is  not  quench'd,  but  gone. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A  STAR. 

ADDBESSED  TO   A   TOUITO  LADY. 

A  STAB  would  be  a  flower ; 

So  down  from  heaven  it  came, 

And  in  a  honeysuckle  bower 

Lit  up  its  little  flame. 

There  on  a  bank,  beneath  the  shade. 

By  sprays,  and  leaves,  and  blossoms  made 

It  overlook'd  the  garden  ground, 

— A  landscape  stretching  ten  yards  round  | 

O  what  a  change  of  place  ^ 

From  gazing  through  eternity  of  space ! 

Gay  plants  on  every  side 
Unclosed  their  lovely  blooms. 
And  Bcatter'd  far  and  wide 
Their  ravuhing  perfumes : 
The  butterfly,  the  bee, 
And  many  an  insect  on  the  wing. 
Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  spring, 
Flew  round  and  round  in  endless  glee. 
Alighting  here,  ascending  there. 
Ranging  and  revelling  everywhere. 

Now  all  the  flowers  were  up,  and  drest 
In  robes  of  rainbow-colour'd  light  { 
The  pale  primroses  look'd  their  best, 
Peoniet  blush'd  with  all  their  might  i 
Dutch  tulips  from  their  beds 
Flaunted  their  stately  heads  i 
Auriculas,  like  belles  and  beaux. 
Glittering  with  birth-night  splendour,  rose ; 
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And  polyanthuses  display.M 

The  brilliance  of  their  gold  brocade  s 

Here  hyacinths  of  heavenly  blue 

Shook  their  rich  tresses  to  the  room, 

While  rose-buds  scarcely  show'd  their  hue, 

But  coyly  linf^erM  on  the  thorn, 

Till  their  loved  nightingale,  who  tarried  long. 

Should  wake  them  into  beauty  with  hii  lODg. 

The  violets  were  past  their  prime. 

Yet  their  departing  breath 

Was  sweeter,  in  the  blast  of  death. 

Than  all  the  lavish  fragrance  of  th«  thyme. 

Amidst  this  gorgeous  train. 
Our  truant  star  shone  forth  in  vain  { 
Though  in  a  wreath  of  periwinkle. 
Through  whose  fine  gloom  it  strove  to  twinkle, 
It  seem'd  no  bigger  to  the  view 
Than  the  light-spangle  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
— Astronomers  may  shake  their  polls. 
And  tell  roe, — every  orb  that  rolls 
Through  heaven*s  sublime  expanse 
Is  sun  or  world,  whose  speed  and  size 
Confound  the  stretch  of  mortal  eyes, 
In  nature's  mystic  dance : 
It  may  be  so 
For  aught  I  know. 

Or  aught  indeed  that  they  can  show  i 
Yet  till  they  prove  what  they  aver. 
From  this  plain  truth  I  will  not  stir, 
—A  starts  a  star !— but  when  I  think 
Of  sun  or  world,  the  star  I  sink ; 
Wherefore  in  verse,  at  least  in  mine. 
Stars,  like  themselves,  in  spite  of  fate,  shall 
shine. 

Now,  to  return  (for  v»*  have  wanderM  &r) 

To  what  was  nothing  but  a  simple  star; 

— Where  all  was  jollity  around. 

No  fellowship  the  stranger  found. 

Those  lowliest  children  of  the  earth. 

That  never  leave  their  mother's  lap. 

Companions  in  their  harmless  mirth. 

Were  smiling,  blushing,  dancing  there, 

Feasting  on  dew,  and  light,  and  air. 

And  fearing  no  mishap. 

Save  from  the  hand  of  lady  fair. 

Who,  on  her  wonted  walk, 

Pluck'd  one  and  then  another, 

A  sister  or  a  brother. 

From  its  elastic  stalk ; 

Happy,  no  doubt,  for  one  sharp  pang,  to  die 

On  her  sweet  bosom,  withering  in  her  ejre. 

Thus  all  day  long  that  star's  hard  lot. 
While  bliss  and  beauty  ran  to  waste. 
Was  but  to  witness  on  yie  spot 
Beauty  and  bliss  it  could  not  taste, 
At  length  the  sun  went  down,  and  then 
Its  faded  glory  came  again. 
With  brighter,  bolder,  purer  light. 
It  kindled  through  the  deepening  night. 
Till  the  green  bower,  so  dim  by  day, 
Glow'd  like  a  fairy-palace  with  its  beams ; 
In  vain,  for  sleep  on  all  the  borders  lay. 
The  flowers  were  laughing  in  the  land  of 
dreams. 


Our  star,  in  melancholy  state. 

Still  sigh'd  to  find  itself  atone. 

Neglected,  cold,  and  desolate. 

Unknowing  and  unknown. 

Lifting  at  last  an  anxion^  eye, 

It  saw  that  circlet  empty  in  tht  tkj 

Where  it  was  wont  to  roll. 

Within  a  hair-breadth  of  the  pole  t 

In  that  same  instant,  sore  amazed. 

On  the  strange  blank  all  nature  gazed  i 

Travellers,  bewilder'd  for  their  guide, 

In  glens  and  forests  lost  their  way  t 

And  ships,  on  ocean's  traeklesi  tide. 

Went  fearfully  astray. 

The  star,  now  wiser  for  its  folly,  knew 

Its  duty,  dignity,  and  bliss  at  bomt ; 

So  up  to  heaven  again  it  flew. 

Resolved  no  more  to  roam. 

One  hint  the  humble  bud  may  send 

To  her  for  whom  these  lines  are  penn^ 

— O  may  it  be  enough  for  her 

To  shine  in  her  own  character ! 

O  may  she  be  content  to  grace. 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  her  proper  plaee! 


MAKE  WAY  FOR  LIBERTY. 

On  the  exploit  of  Arnold  Winkelried  at  the  hauls  o 
pach,  in  which  the  Swiss,  fighting  far  their  iad 
ence,  toully  defeated  the  Austrians,  in  the  fim 
century.  

«  Make  way  for  liberty  !"— he  cried; 
Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 


In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  i 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stmie 
Seem'd  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown ; 
A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear. 
Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  wes 
A  wood  like  that  enchanted  giote* 
In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strore, 
Where  every  silent  tree  possess'd 
A  spirit  prison 'd  in  its  breast. 
Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 
Would  startle  into  hideous  life , 
So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austrians  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  f 
Impregnable  their  front  appears, 
AH  horrent  with  projected  spears. 
Whose  polish'd  points  before  them  shins, 
From  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line. 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendous  nm 
Along  the  billows,  to  the  son. 

Opposed  to  these  a  hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  native  land: 
Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had 
From  manly  necks  th*  ignoble  yoke. 
And  forged  their  fetters  into  swosds, 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords: 
And  what  insurgent  rage  had.gainM, 
In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintain'd ; 


•  See  Tbsto's  JenuaUm  ikUvtrtdf  canto  xn 
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ManhallM  once  more  at  freedom's  call, 
Tbey  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall, 
Where  he  who  conqaerM,  be  who  fell. 
Was  deem'd  a  dead,  or  living  Tell ! 
Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  breathed. 
So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed. 
That  wheresoe'cr  his  arrows  flew. 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew. 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 
The  fire  of  conflict  burnt  within, 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin  ; 
Tet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground. 
Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found. 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed ; 
That  line  'twere  suicide  to  meet. 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet,^ 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves. 
And  leave  their  homes,  the  homes  of  slaves  ? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be :  This  day,  this  hour. 
Annihilates  th'  oppressor's  power ; 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield — 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  she  could  boast  { 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host. 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one^  indeed ; 
Behold  him,— Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmark'd  he  stood  amid  the  throng. 
In  rumination  deep  and  long. 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace. 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face. 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm ; 
And  by  th'  uplifting  of  his  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done. 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  : — 

**  Blake  way  for  liberty !"  he  cried. 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide. 
At  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

•*  Make  way  for  liberty  !"  he  cried ; 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side : 
He  bow'd  amongst  them  like  a  tree. 
And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly ; 
"  Make  way  for  liberty !"  they  cry. 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 
As  nishM  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart ; 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 
Rout,  ruin,  panic,  scatter'd  all : 
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An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free : 
Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty ! 


FOR  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  A  LADY'S 
ALBUM. 

Flowee  after  flower  comes  forth  in  spring, 

Bird  after  bird  begins  to  sing ; 

Till  copse  and  field  in  richest  bloom. 

Sparkle  with  dew,  and  breathe  perfume^ — 

While  hill  and  valley,  all  day  long. 

And  half  the  night,  resound  with  song, 

So  may  acquaintance,  one  by  one. 

Come  like  spring-flowers  to  meet  the  lun. 

And  o'er  these  pages  pure  and  white, 

Kind  words,  kind  thoughts,  kind  prayers  indite. 

Which  sweeter  odour  shall  dispense 

Than  vernal  blossoms  to  the  sense ; 

Till  woods  and  streams  less  fair  appear 

Than  autographs  and  sketches  here: 

— Or  like  the  minstrels  of  the  grove. 

Pour  strains  of  harmony  and  love. 

The  music  made  by  heart  to  heart. 

In  which  the  least  can  bear  a  part. 

More  exquisite  than  all  the  notes 

Of  nightingales'  and  thrushes'  throats. 

Thus  shall  this  book,  from  end  to  end. 

Show  in  succession  friend  on  friend. 

By  their  own  living  hands  portray'd. 

In  prose  and  verse,  in  light  and  shade. 

By  pen  and  pencil, — ^till  her  eye. 

Who  owns  the  volume  shall  descry 

On  many  a  leaf  some  lovely  trace. 

Reminding  of  a  lovelier  face ! 

With  here  and  there  the  hunHklor  lint. 

Recalling  such  a  phiz  as  n4p#i 
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Ut  pictura,  poesis.— Uor.  dt  Art.  PoH. 

Two  lovely  sisters  here  unite 

To  blend  improvement  with  delight  $ 

Painting  and  poetry  engage 

By  turns  to  deck  the  Album's  page. 

Here  may  each  glowing  picture  be 
The  quintessence  of  poesy, 
With  skill  so  exquisitely  wrought. 
As  if  the  colours  were  pure  thought, — 
Thought  from  the  bosom's  inmost  cell. 
By  magic  tints  made  visible. 
That,  while  the  eye  admires,  the  mind 
Itself,  as  in  a  glass,  may  find. 

And  may  the  poet's  verse,  alike. 
With  all  the  power  of  painting  strike  | 
So  freely,  so  divinely  trace. 
In  every  line  the  line  of  grace ; 
And  beautify,  with  such  sweet  art, 
The  image-chnmber  of  the  heart, 
3  n  3 
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That  fancy  here  may  gaze  her  fill. 

Some  sweet  hope,  some  halknrM  pleasit 

Foiming  fresh  scenes  and  shapes  at  will. 

From  remembrance  ne'er  to  part; 

Where  silent  words  alone  appear, 

Hourly  blessings  swell  the  trearare 

Or,  horrowing  voice,  but  touch  the  ear. 

Hidden  in  her  grateful  heart; 

And  may  every  moment  cast 

Yet  humble  prose  with  these  shall  stand, 

Brighter  glory  on  her  last! 

Friends,  kindred,  comrades,  hand  in  hand. 

All  in  this  fair  enclosure  meet, 

The  lady  of  the  book  to  greet. 

And,  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  make 

These  leaves  love-tokens,  for  her  sake. 

A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Slieffield,  I82& 

Emblem  of  eternity. 

^ 

Unbeginning,  endless  sea ! 

Let  me  launch  my  son!  on  thee. 

TIME  EMPLOYED,  TIME  ENJOYED. 

Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar, 

▲DDBE8SCD    TO   A   YOUNG    LADY  FROK    WHOM    THE 

Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 

AUTHOB   HAD   RCCri\ED    AN    ELEGA2m.T 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  ibore. 

WaOUOIlT   WATCH-POCKET. 

By  a  single  glance  of  thought. 

WrrHiH  this  curious  case 

Thy  whole  realm's  before  me  brough' 

Timc*s  sentinel  I  place. 

Like  the  universe,  from  naught 

Who,  while  calm  unconscious  slumber 

All  thine  aspecU  now  I  view. 

Shuts  creation  from  mine  eyes, 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  new ; 

Through  the  silent  gloom  shall  number 

Time  nor  tide  thy  powers  subdue. 

Every  moment  as  it  flies, 

And  record,  at  dawn  of  day. 

All  thy  voices  now  I  hear; 

Thrice  ten  thousand  pass'd  away. 

Sounds  of  gladness,  grandeur,  fear 

Meet  and  mingle  in  mine  ear. 

On  each  of  these  my  breath 

May  pause  'twixt  life  and  death; 

All  thy  wonders  are  revealM: 

By  a  subtler  line  depending 

Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field  ! 

Than  the  ray  of  twinkling  li^ht 

From  the  birth  of  nature  seal'd. 

Which  the  smallest  star  is  sending 

Every  moment  through  the  night} 

But  thy  dct)ths  I  search  not  now. 

For,  on  films  more  finely  spun. 

Nor  thy  limpid  surface  plough 

All  things  hang  beneath  the  sun. 

With  a  foam-repelling  prow. 

Rapt  through  a  wildering  dream. 

Awake  in  sleep  I  seem; 

Sorrow  wrings  my  soul  with  anguish. 

Eager  fancy,  unconfined. 
In  a  voyage  of  the  mind 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 

Joy  expands  my  throbbing  breast ; 

Here  a  breeze,  I  skim  thy  plain ; 

Now  overwhelmM  with  care  I  languish, 

There  a  tempest,  pour  amain 

Now  serene  and  tranquil  rest ; 

Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain. 

Morning  comes ;  and  all  between 

Is  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been. 

Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll. 

Round  the  silence  of  the  pele. 

But  time  has  daylight  hours. 

Thence  set  out  my  Tenturous  soul ! 

And  man  immortal  powers ; 

Waking  joys  and  sleepless  sorrow, 

See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild. 

Worldly  care,  celestial  peace ; 

Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled ; 

Life  renewing  every  morrow. 

Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child ; 

Not  with  death  itself  shall  cease: 

Man,  through  all  eternity. 

What  he  here  hath  been  shall  be ! 

To  the  native's  heart  are  dear ; 

All  life's  charities  dwell  here. 

May  the,  whose  skilful  hand 
This  feiiy  net-work  plann'd. 

Next,  on  lonely  Labrador, 

Let  me  hear  the  snow-falls  roar, 

Still  in  innocent  employment, 
Far  from  vanity  and  vice, 

Devastating  all  before. 

Seek  the  pearl  of  true  enjoyment. 

Yet  even  here,  in  glens  and  coves. 

On  her  path  to  Paradise : 

Man,  the  heir  of  all  things,  roves, 

Time,  for  earth  or  heaven  employ'd. 

Feasts  and  fights,  and  laughs  and  love 

(Both  have  claims,)  is  time  enjoy 'd. 

But  a  brighter  vision  hreaks 

Every  day  to  her  in  flight 

O'er  Canadian  woods  and  lakes ; 

Bequeath  a  gem  at  night,— 

—These  my  spirit  soon  forsakes. 
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Land  of  exiled  liberty, 

Where  our  fathers  once  were  free ; 

Brave  New  England,  bail  to  thee ! 

Pennsylvania,  while  thy  flood 
Waters  fields  unbought  with  blood, 
Stand  for  peace  as  thou  hast  stood. 

The  West  Indies  I  behold. 
Like  the  Hesperides  of  old, 
— Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold. 

No— a  curse  is  on  the  soil. 
Bonds  and  scourges,  tears  and  toil, 
Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoil. 

Horror-struck,  I  turn  away. 
Coasting  down  the  Mexique  bay ; 
Slavery  there  has  lost  the  day. 

Loud  the  voice  of  Freedom  spoke ; 
Every  accent  split  a  yoke. 
Every  word  a  dungeon  broke. 

South  America  expands 
Mountain  forests,  river  lands. 
And  a  nobler  race  demands. 

And  a  nobler  race  arise. 

Stretch  their  limbs,  unclose  their  eyes, 

Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

Gliding  through  Magellan*s  Straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates. 
What  a  spectacle  awaits  ! 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
P<^'in«!  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
— Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  yield. 
For  the  cross  is  in  the  field, 
And  the  light  of  life  revcal'd. 

Rays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts. 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts. 
And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  star, 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car, — 

Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun. 

From  Kamtschatka's  headlands  run, 

South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewilder'd  thought  1  scan, 
— They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Ages  in  succession  find. 

Forms  unchanging,  stagnant  mind ; 

And  the  same  they  leave  behind. 

Lo  !  the  eastern  Cyclades, 
Phcenix  nests,  and  halcyon  seas ; 
But  I  tarry  not  with  these. 

Pass  we  low  New  Holland's  shoals. 
Where  no  ample  river  rolls ; 
— World  of  undiscover'd  souls  ! 


Bring  them  forth — tis  Heavenl  decreet 

Man,  assert  thy  dignity  ! 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  thee.  ' 

Either  India  next  is  seen. 

With  the  Ganges  stretch'd  between: 

Ah  !  what  horrors  there  have  been ! 

War,  disguised  as  commerce,  came ; 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  flame. 
Won  an  empire,  lost  her  name. 

But  that  name  shall  be  restored, 
Law  and  justice  wield  her  sword, 
And  her  God  be  here  adored. 

By  the  Gulf  of  Persia  sail,  • 

Where  the  true-love  nightingale 
Wooes  the  rose  in  every  vale. 

Though  Arabia  charge  the  breeze 
With  the  incense  of  her  trees,* 
On  I  press  o'er  southern  seas. 

Cape  of  storms !  thy  spectre's  fled. 
And  the  angel  hope,  instead. 
Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  head. 

Where  thy  table  mountain  stands. 
Barbarous  hordes,  from  dreary  sands, 
Bless  the  sight,  with  lifted  hands. 

St,  Helena's  dungeon-keep 
Scowls  defiance  o'er  the  deep — 
There  a  hero's  relics  sleep. 

Who  he  was  and  how  he  fell, 

Europe,  Asia,  Afric,  tell ; 

On  that  theme  all  times  shall  dwell. 

But,  henceforth,  till  nature  dies, 
These  three  simple  words  comprise 
All  the  future—"  Here  he  lies." 

Mammon's  plague-ships  throng  the  wavet ; 

O  'twere  mercy  to  the  slaves 

Were  the  mav.-s  of  sharks  their  graves  ? 

Not  for  all  the  gems  and  gold 

Which  thy  streams  and  mountains  hold, 

Or  for  which  thy  sons  are  sold, — 

Land  of  negroes  !  would  I  dare 
In  this  felon  trade  to  share, 
Or  its  inf;imy  to  spare. 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand, 
Sentinels  of  sea  and  land ; 
Cloud-capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Where,  at  Cato's  word  of  fate. 
Fell  the  Carthaginian  state, 
And  where  exiled  Marius  sate,— 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moors ; 
Ha !  the  pirates  seize  the  oars — 
Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm 

Other  floods  than  Nile's  o'erwhelm— 

Slaves  tum'd  despots  hold  the  helm. 
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Jiidfth*8  citiet  are  forlorn, 
LclwDOD  and  Carmel  shorn, 
Zion  trampled  down  with  Mom. 

Greece !  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent  i 
Thon  art  thine  own  monument; 
But  the  sepulchre  is  rent. 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing, 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring. 

Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 

Italy,  thy  beauties  shroud 
In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud  i 
Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'd. 


e,  in  ruins,  lovely  still, 
From  her  Capitolian  bill 
Bids  thee,  mourner !  weep  thy  filL 


Tet  where  Roman  genius  reigns, 
Roman  blood  must  warm  the  veins  i 
—Look  well,  tyrants !  to  your  chains. 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance ! 
Spain,  thy  lofty  front  advance, 
Grasp  thy  shield,  and  couch  thy 

At  the  fire-flash  of  thine  eye. 

Giant  bigotry  shall  fly  t 

At  thy  yoice,  oppression  die. 


Lttsitania !  from  the  dust 
Shake  thy  locks ;  thy  cause  is  just- 
Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  trust 

France !  I  hvLvry  from  thy  shore ; 
Thou  art  not  the  France  of  yore; 
Thou  art  new-bom  France  no  more. 

Great  thou  wast,  and  who  like  thee  ^ 
Then  mad-drunk  with  liberty ; 
Now,  thou'rt  neither  great  nor  free. 

Sweep  by  Holland,  like  the  blast ; 
One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  cast, 
Sweden,  Russia ; — all  is  past 

Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  stay ; 

Germany .'  beware  the  day 

When  thy  schoolmen  bear  the  sway. 

Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  fly. 
Fairest  isle  beneath  the  sky. 
To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye ! 

I  have  seen  them  one  by  one, 
Eveiy  shore  beneath  the  sun. 
And  my  Toyage  now  is  done. 

While  I  bid  them  all  be  bleM'd, 
Britain !  thou'rt  my  home — my  rest ; 
My  own  land,  I  love  tkte  best 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Walter  Scott  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1771.  His  father  was  a  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  of  ancient  and  honourable  descent. 
Almost  from  his  birth  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  aBlicted  with  ill  health ;  and  either  from  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  or,  as  some  assert,  from 
an  accident  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  his 
nurse,  his  right  foot  was  injured,  and  he  was  lame 
daring  his  life.  His  early  days  were  passed  among 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  borders — *<  famous  in 
war  and  verse"—"  where,"  we  quote  from  Allan 
Cunnipgham,*' almost  every  stone  that  stands  above 
the  ground  is  the  record  of  some  skirmish,  or  single 
combat ;  and  every  stream,  although  its  waters  be 
■0  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  moisten  the  pasture 
through  which  they  run,  is  renowned  in  song  and  in 
ballad."  Perhaps  to  the  happy  chance  of  his  re- 
sidence in  a  district  so  fertile  in  legendary  lore,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  vast  legacy  of  wealth  he 
bequeathed  to  it  In  1783,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh }  and  in  1792,  became  an  advocate 
at  the  Scottish  bar:  but  after  a  few  years'  attend- 
ance at  the  courts,  quitted  it,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  He  had,  however,  reached 
his  25th  year,  before  he  manifested  any  desire,  or 
lather  intention,  to  contend  for  fame  in  a  path  so 
intricate ;  and  as  he  himself  states,  his  first  attempt 
ended  in  a  transfer  of  his  printed  sheets  to  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  trunk-maker.  Though  discouraged,  he 
was  not  disheartened.  In  1802, «  The  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border"  obtained  a  more  fortunate 
destiny ;  and  about  three  years  afterwards  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  completely 
established  the  fame  of  the  writer.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  poem,  the  life  of  the  poet,  until 
towards  the  close  of  it,  is  little  else  than  a  history 
of  his  writings.  Marmion  issued  from  the  press  in 
1808 ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  1810 ;  Don  Rode- 
rick, in  1811 ;  Rukeby,  in  1813;  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  in  1814;  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  Harold 
the  Dauntless,  appeared  anonymously ;  the  former, 
in  1813,  and  the  latter,  in  1817.  The  publication 
of  his  novels  and  romances  commenced  with 
Waverley,  in  1814.  In  1820,  Walter  Scott  was 
created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Ja- 
Boaxy,  1826,  his  publishers  became  bankrupts ;  it 
produced  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sorrow, — not  only 
ia  Edinburgh,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  it 
was  ascertained  that,  through  their  failure,  he  was 
iDTolved  in  pecuniary  responsibilities  to  a  ruinous 


extent.  He  encountered  adversity  with  manly 
fortitude ;  asked  and  obtained  from  his  creditors  no 
other  boon  than  time ;  and  in  about  four  years  bad 
actually  paid  off  nearly  £70,000  of  the  debt  The 
price  of  almost  superhuman  labour  was,  however, 
to  be  exacted.  In  1S31  he  was  attacked  with  gra^ 
dual  paralysis :  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  more  genial  climate  of 
the  south  of  Europe ; — the  experiment  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  restoring  him  to  health :  he  returned  to 
Abbotsford,  and  died  there  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1832.  His  loss  was  mourned,  not  only  by  his  own 
country,  but  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  globe  i 
for  his  fame  had  spread  throughout  all  parts  of  it  x 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  language  into  which  his 
works  have  not  been  translated.  The  kindness  of 
his  heart,  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  the 
thorough  goodness  of  his  nature,  were  appreciated 
by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  bis  acquaintance  | 
but  his  genius  is  the  vast  and  valuable  property  of 
mankind. 

In  person,  he  was  tall,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a  powerful  and  robust  man.  His  countenance 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  artists  in  abundance; 
the  justest  notion  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the  bust 
of  Chantry.  Its  expression  was  peculiarly  benevo- 
lent; his  forehead  was  broad,  and  remarkably 
high. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  com- 
ment upon  the  poetry  of  Sir  y^fMer  Scott;  his 
fame  as  a  poet  was  eclipsed  by  his  reputation  as  a 
novelist ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  greater 
magnitude  drew  from  him,  by  degrees,  the  popularity 
he  ha'^  so  long  engrossed.  Yet  we  venture  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  either 
to  be  forgotten,  his  poems  will  outlive  his  prose ; 
and  that  Waverley  and  Ivanhoe  will  perish  before 
Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  We  can  find 
no  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  the  former  that  we 
may  nut  find  in  the  latter.  A  deeply  interesting 
and  exciting  story,  glorious  and  true  pictures  of 
scenery,  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  character, 
clear  and  impressive  accounts  of  ancient  customs, 
details  of  battles — satisfying  to  the  fancy;  yet 
capable  of  enduring  the  sternest  test  of  truth — are 
to  be  found  in  the  one  class  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
In  addition,  we  have  the  most  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious verse ;  and  the  style  is  undoubtedly  such  as 
equally  to  delight  those  who  possess  and  those  who 
are  without  a  refined  poetical  taste. 
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LAY   OF  THE  LAST   MINSTREL. 


Dum  rolego,  Bcripsissr.  puilei,  (iul«  plurimft  cernoi 
Me  quoque,  ([ul  feci,  juilice,  digua  liini. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOl'KAnLK  CHARLES,  EARL 
OF  DALKKITH, 

THIS   POEM    IS   INSCRIBED,   BY   THE   AUTHOR. 


The  poem,  now  offered  to  the  pul)lic,  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  custortis  and  manners  which  an- 
ciently prevailed  on  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  inhabitants,  living  in  a  state  partly 
putoral  and  partly  warlike,  and  combining  habits 
of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude 
•pirit  of  chivalry,  were  often  engaged  in  scenes 
highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  As  the 
description  of  scenery  and  manners  was  more  the 
object  of  the  author,  than  a  combined  and  regular 
narrative,  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Metrical  Romance 
was  adopted,  which  allows  greater  latitude  in  this 
respect  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  regular  poem.  The  same  model  offered  other 
facilities,  as  it  permits  an  occasional  alteration  of 
measure,  which,  in  some  degree,  authorizes  the 
change  of  rhythm  in  the  text.  The  machinery 
also,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have 
seemed  puerile  in  a  poem  which  did  not  partake 
of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  ballad,  or  Metrical  Ro- 


For  these  reasons,  the  poem  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race, 
who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revo- 
lution, might  have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refine- 
ment of  modern  poetry,  without  loosing  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the  tale 
itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished. 
The  time  occupied  by  the  action  is  three  nights  and 
three  days. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 

His  wither'd  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 

Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day; 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he. 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 

For,  well-a-day  !  their  date  was  fled, 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppress'd, 

WishM  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 

No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 

He  caroird,  light  as  lark  at  morn  ; 

No  longer  courted  and  caress 'd. 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 

He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay 

The  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  cha(\ged,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  stranger  fiUM  the  SluarVs  l\\io\ie  •, 


The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  caird  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  harper,  scom'd  and  poor, 
He  begg*d  his  bread  from  door  to  door ; 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant*s  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower: 
The  minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye- 
No  humbler  resting  place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last. 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  pass'd. 
Whose  ponderous  grale  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roird  back  the  tide  of  war. 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  dutchess*  mark'd  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face. 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  teil. 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well  t 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  bom  in  such  a  high  degreee ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomh. 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  roan  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride : 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon. 
Of  good  Earl  Fraucis,t  dead  and  gone. 
And  of  Earl  VValtcr,^  rest  him  God ! 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode; 
And  bow  full  many  a  tale  he  knew 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch ; 
And,  would  the  noble  dutchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain. 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  bis  voice  though  weak, 
He  thought,  e'en  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak. 
That  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd  $ 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach 'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wisb'd  his  b<xm  denied: 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease. 
Which  marks  security  to  please: 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain. 
The  pitying  duchess  praised  its  chime. 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 
He  never  tliought  to  sing  again. 


*  Anne,  Dutchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Moomovth,  iSfH 

tentative  of  ihe  ancient  U»nl8  of  Buccleuch,  and  widow d 

the  unfortunato  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  bf 

hoaded  in  Ifysi. 

t  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  father  to  the  dotcbM 

t  Walter,  Karl  of  Buccleuch,  grandiatherU)  the  dulchM 
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It  wms  not  framed  for  villatge  churls. 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls  | 
He  had  play*d  it  to  King  Charles  the  good, 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear*d,  to  try 
The  long  forgotten  melody. 
Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  tlie  measure  wild, 
The  old  roan  raised  his  face  and  smiled ; 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye, 
With  all  a  poet*s  ecsUsy ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
Hb  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot ; 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
Twas  thus  the  latest  mxkst&ei.  sung. 

Caiito  I 

I. 

Thk  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower, 

And  the  ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 

Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell. 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell — 

Jetu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 

No  living  wight,  save  the  ladye  alone. 

Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

II. 
The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire ; 
The  stag  hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 

Lay  stretch'd  apon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teviotitone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

III. 
Nlne-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hang  their  shields  in  Branksome  hall  | 
Kine-and-twenty  squires  of  name  ' 

Brought  them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited  duteous  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  metal  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 
Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heelt 
Tbcy  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Heither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  nights 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  corslet  laced, 
PiUow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 

tmrrU 


V. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mailclad  men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
And  with  Jedwood  axe  at  saddle  bow, 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  hall. 

VI. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 

Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm'd,  by  night  ? 

They  watch  to  hear  the  bloodhound  basing; 

They  watch  tu  hear  the  warhorn  braying ; 

To  see  Saint  George's  red  cross  streaming; 

To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming ; 

They  watch  'gainst  Southern  force  and  guile; 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Uianksome's  lordly  towers. 

From  VVarkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carlisle. 

VII. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  hall.— 

Many  a  valiant  knicht  is  here ; 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 
Ilis  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  lung  shall  tell, 
How  Lord  Walter  fell ! 
When  startled  burghers  fled  afar, 
The  furies  of  the  border  war ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan's*  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

vin. 

Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No  !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew. 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs  their  own  red  falchions  slew ; 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar. 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent; 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear ! 
Vengeance  deep  brooding  o'er  the  slain, 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  wo ; 
And  burning  pride  and  high  disdain. 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 


*  The  war  cry,  or  gathering  word  o(  t^BoiAftx  ^«a^. 
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Uotil,  amid  his  sorrowinf^  clan, 
Her  fon  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee — 

**  4nd  if  I  live  to  be  a  man. 

My  father's  death  revenged  shall  be  !*' 

Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 

To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 


All  loose  her  neglijrent  attire. 

All  loose  her  golden  hair. 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slanghter'd  sire. 

And  wept  in  wild  despair. 
But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied ; 
For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear. 
Had  lent  their  mingled  tide : 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan, 

With  car  in  arms  had  stood. 
When  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran 

All  purple  with  their  blood ; 

And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 

Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  would  wed. 

Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XI. 
Of  noble  race  the  ladye  came ; 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame. 

Of  fiethune's  line  of  Picardie ; 
He  leam'd  the  art  that  none  may  name. 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

Saint  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall. 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wall ! 

XII. 
And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow. 

He  taught  that  ladye  fair. 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide, 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's*  red  side  ? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round  ? 

xin. 

At  the  sullen  moaning  sound, 

The  bandogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And,  from  the  turrets  round, 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near, 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night. 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear ! 


*  Scaur i  a  precipixoua  Vna^  q(  «m\.Ii. 


XIV. 
From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafmg  with  the  mountain's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  windxwung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm. 

The  lady  knew  it  well ! 
It  was  the  spirit  of  the  flood  that  fliwke. 
And  he  call'd  on  the  spirit  of  the  fell. 

XV. 

RIVER   SPIRIT. 

"  Sleep'st  thou,  brother  r" 

MOUNTAIIf   SPIRIT. 

"  Brother, 
On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 
From  Craijr-cross  to  Skelfhillpeo, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 
Merry  elves  their  morrice  pacing. 

To  aerial  minstrelsy, 
Emorald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing. 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet  f 
Up,  and  list  their  mu^ic  sweet !" 

XVL 

RIVER   SPIRIT. 

**  Tears  of  an  imprison 'd  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 
Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow  laden. 

Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
TpU  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars, 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars. 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ?" 

XVIL 

MOUVTAIlf  SPIRIT. 

**  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll 
In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole ; 
The  northern  bear  lowers  black  and  ^rim; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim : 
Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  stiri 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree ! 
But  no  kind  inAuencc  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower. 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  fiec." 

xvm. 

The  unearthly  voices  ceased. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near ; 
For  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  high  with  pride  :^ 
**  Your  mountains  shall  bend. 
And  your  streams  ascend. 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman'ft  bride !" 
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XIX. 
The  ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall. 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play, 
A  fancied  mosstrooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode. 
And  round  the  ball,  right  merrily. 

In  mimic  foray*  rode. 
E'en  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old. 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore. 
Albeit  their  hearts,  of  rugged  mould. 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  gray  warriors  prophesied, 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war. 
Should  tame  the  unicom'ft  pride. 

Exalt  the  crescent  and  the  star. 

XX. 

The  ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high. 

One  BQoment,  and  no  more ; 
One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye, 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door  i 
Then,  from  amid  the  armed  train. 
She  call'd  td  her  William  of  Deloraine. 

XXI. 

A  stark  mosstrooping  Scott  was  he. 
As  e'er  couch'd  border  lance  by  knee  s 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss. 
Blindfold  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross ; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhouuds ; 
In  Eske,  or  Liddel,  fbrds  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them  one  by  one ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride ; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime  t 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand, 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been, 
By  England's  king,  and  Scotland's  queen. 

XXII. 
•*  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  you  come  to  hir  Tweed  side ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  father  well  from  me } 
Say  that  the  fitted  hour  is  come. 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee. 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  t 
For  this  will  be  Saint  Michael's  night, 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright ; 
And  the  cross  of  bloody  red, 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIII. 
**  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep  j 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep ; 
Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book, 
Into  it,  knight,  thou  must  not  look ; 


*  fhn^f,  a  predatory  inroad. 
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If  thou  readest,  tbou  art  lorn ! 
Better  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  bom." 

XXIV. 

**  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapplegray  steed. 
Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 

Ere  break  of  day,"  the  warrior  'gan  say, 
**  Again  will  I  be  here : 

And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done. 
Than,  noble  dame,  by  me  i 

Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wert  my  neck-verse  at  Haribee."* 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 
And  soon  the  deep  descent  he  pass'd. 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,t 
And  soon  the  Teviot's  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 
Green  hazels  o'er  bis  basnet  nod : 
He  pais'd  the  peelf  of  Goldiland, 
And  cross'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand ; 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  moathill's  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round : 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light  { 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  Jiis  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 

XXVL 
The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark;— 
**  Stand,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark." 
**  For  Branksome,  ho !"  the  knight  rejoin 'd, 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 
He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviot  side. 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 
And  gain'd  the  moor  at  Horslie  hill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 
For  many  a  mile  the  Roman  way.§ 

XXVII. 
A  moment  now  he  slack'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band, 
And  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Mintocrags  the  moonbeams  glint. 
Where  Barnhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint ; 
Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
'Mid  cliffs,  from  whence  h*-  eagle  eye. 
For  many  a  league,  his  prt/  could  spy  j 
Cliffs  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne. 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn ; 
Cliff's,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear. 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove. 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love. 


*  J%rt6M,the  place  of  executing  ihe  Border  marauders 
at  Carlisle.  The  neck-verae  is  the  beginning  of  the  fifty. 
first  pB&lmtMuerere  meiy  ^c.  ancieully  read  by  crimiuals, 
claiming  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

t  Barhiceait  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  feudal 


t  PmI,  a  Border  tower. 

§  An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossing  through  port  of 
Rozbuighshire. 
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XXVUI. 
Unchallenged,  thence  pwt  Deloraine 
To  ancient  Riddell's  fair  domain. 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come, 
Cresting  each  wave  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain  !  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 
Might  bar  the  bold  mosstrooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low, 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddle-bow : 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen  | 
For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail, 
And  the  rider  was  armM  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 
Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  our  ladye's  grace, 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  moor  the  marchman  won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 
At  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon, 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  mom  arose. 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Car  were  foes ; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray. 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 
Bore  down  Buccleuch's  retiring  clan, 
TUl  gallant  Cessford's  heartblood  dear 
Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast, 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 

Old  Melros*  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran ; 

Like  some  tall  rock,  with  lichens  gray. 

Rose,  dimly  huge,  the  dark  abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung, 

Now  midnight  laudst  were  in  Melrose  sung. 

The  sound  upon  the  fitful  gale 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail, 

Like  that  wild  harp  whose  magic  tone 

Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reach 'd,  'twas  silence  all  5 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  walL 

Here  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  master's  fire  and  courage  fell: 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye, 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy : 


And,  diffident  of  present  praise, 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  dayi. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  long. 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 

The  dutchess  and  her  daughter!  fair, 
And  every  gentle  ladye  there. 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree, 
Gave  praiws  to  his  melody ; 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clear. 
And  much  they  longed  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  aged  man. 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 

Cakto  n. 


If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aiight. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  j 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower: 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem'd  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory : 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man*»  gtive 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  Saint  David's  ruin'd  pile ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! 

II. 
Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there; 
Little  reek'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair: 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong. 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 
«  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  f* 
«« From  Branksomc  I,"  the  warrior  cried; 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide  r 
For  Branksome's  chiefs  had  in  battle  itood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melnwe ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood, 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  soul*^  repose 

in. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod  ; 
The  arched  cloisters,  far  and  wide. 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride ; 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  prieit. 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,^ 
To  hail  the  monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 


*  Bardtdt  or  barbed,  applied  to  u  horse  accoutred  with 
defensive  armour, 
t  Laudtt  the  midnight  8er^\ce  v>t  U:a  Cui^bstVvc  dcrattibu 


**  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me ; 
Says  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 


*  Aventa^U^  vinr  of  the  helmet 
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And  thit  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb.'* 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  monk  arose, 

With  toil  his  stiflTeoM  limbs  he  rear'd ; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 
And  strangely  on  the  knight  look'd  he, 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleam*d  wild  and  wide ; 
*■  And,  darest  thou,  warrior !  seek  to  see 

What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  ? 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent. 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn : 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent. 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn  ; 
Tet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known 
Wouldst  thou  thy  every  future  year 

In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie. 
Yet  wail  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 

Then,  daring  warrior,  follow  me !" 

VI. 
**  Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry. 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray : 
Other  prayer  can  I  none  ; 
80  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone." 

VII. 
Again  on  the  knight  look'd  the  churchman  old. 

And  again  he  sigh'd  heavily ; 
For  be  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by, 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was 

high: — 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 
Where,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay : 
The  pillard  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

VIII. 
Sprcnding  herbs,  and  flow'rets  bright, 
Glisten'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  flow'ret,  glisten'd  there, 
Bat  was  canred  in  the  cloister'd  arches  as  fair. 
The  monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 

Then  into  the  night  he  look'd  furth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  se^n,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glitt'ring  squadrons  start ; 
Sudden  the  flying  gennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright. 
That  spiriti  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 
if  m  iteel-clench'd  postern  door, 

They  enter'd  now  the  chancel  tall : 
The  dirken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pUltis,  lofty,  and  light,  and  smalls 


The  keystone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed  aisle. 
Was  a  fleur-de-l3's,  or  a  quatre-feuille : 
The  corbells*  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim  1 
And  the  pillars,  with  cluster'd  shafts  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around, 
Seem'd  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven. 
Shook  to  the  cold  night  wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  chief  of  Otterbume ! 

And  thine,  dark  knight  of  Liddesdale  ! 
0  fading  honours  of  the  dead  * 
0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  ! 

XI. 
The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slendrr  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  fuliaged  tracery  combined: 
Thou  would 'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint. 

Whose  ima^e  on  the  glass  was  died ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  Uie  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

XII. 
They  sntc  them  down  on  a  marble  stone ; 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below;) 
Thus  spoke  the  monk,  in  solemn  tone ; 

**  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  wo ; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  cross  of  God: 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 

XIII. 
"  In  these  far  climes,  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott ; 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame. 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  ! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three. 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone  1 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin  { 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 
«  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 
His  conscience  was  awakened  ; 


♦  CorbelUtihe  projections  fnmi  which  the  archeiipriiic, 
usually  cut  in  a  fanUflUc  lace  oc  teuuSl. 
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He  l>etbou<;ht  him  of  his  sinful  deed, 
And  he  gave  me  %  sign  to  come  with  speed ; 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  momin;;  losc. 
Bet  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evenin;j:  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said, 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid : 
They  would  rend  this  abbaye's  massy  nave, 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 
**  I  swore  to  bury  his  mighty  book, 
That  never  mortal  mit^ht  therein  look ; 
And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 
Save  at  the  chief  of  HranksQme's  need ; 
And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o*er, 
Again  the  volume  to  restore. 
I  buried  him  on  Saint  Michael's  night, 
When  the  bell  tolled  one,  and  the  moon  rose  bright ; 
And  I  dug  his  chamber  amorg  the  dead. 
When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stain 'd  red, 
That  his  patron^s  cross  mi^*'t  o*er  him  wave, 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  wizard^s  grave. 

XVI. 
**  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread, 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid ! 
Strange  sounds  clong  the  chancel  past ; 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast:" — 
—Still  spoke  the  monk,  when  the  oell  toHM  one. 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Against  a  foe  ne^er  spurr'd  a  steed  ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chillM  with  dread, 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 
«*  Lo,  warrior  I  now,  the  cross  of  red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Within  it  bums  a  wondrous  light, 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night ; 
That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." 
Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone, 
Which  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon ; 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 
An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took  ; 
And  the  monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered  band. 
The  gravels  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIll. 
With  beating  heart,  to  the  task  he  went  { 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent. 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain. 
Till  the  toil  drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
StreamM  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof  ! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright ; 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light; 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  monk's  cowl  and  visage  pale. 
Danced  on  the  dark  brow'd  warrior's  mail. 

And  kiM'd  his  waving  plume. 


XIX. 
Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  laj, 
As  if  he  had  nut  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roU'd, 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round. 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldiic  bound. 

Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  tea ; 
His  left  hand  held  his  book  of  might ; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee: 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look  ; 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook. 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face — 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  sl^in, 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe; 
Vet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd : 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerved  he  stood. 
And  the  priest  pmy'd  fervently  and  loud : 
With  eyes  averted,  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  prayM, 

Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said ; — 

**  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

Or,  wanior,  we  may  dearly  rue ; 

For  those,  thou  may*st  not  look  upon. 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  V*-^ 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 

From  the  cold  hand  the  mighty  book. 

With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound ; 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frown^: 

But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 

Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warrior's  tight 

XXII. 
When  the  huge  stone  stmk  o'er  the  tomb,  ' 
The  night  return 'd  in  double  gloom ; 
For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  ttan  weif 

few: 
And,  as  the  knight  and  priest  withdrew, 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
Tif  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  passM, 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blajt ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small. 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man  ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIIL 
**  Now,  hie  thee  hence,**  the  father  said ; 
"  And,  when  we  are  on  death-bed  Ukl, 
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O  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  Saint  John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done  !" 
The  monk  return'd  him  to  his  cell. 

And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped| 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell. 

The  monk  of  Saint  Mary's  aisle  was  dead ! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid, 
With  hands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'd 

XXIV. 
7*he  knight  breath'd  free  in  the  morning  wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find } 
He  was  glad  when  he  passM  the  tombstones  gray 
Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye ; 
For  the  mystic  book,  to  his  bosom  prest, 
Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 
And  his  joints.  With  nerves  of  iron  twined. 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Full  foin  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray  { 
He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  light. 
And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he  might 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  gray, 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  the  Carter's*  side. 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Braoksome  towers  and  Teviot  tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale ; 

And  awaken'd  eveiy  flower  that  blows } 
Ajid  pcep'd  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose  i 
And  lovelier  thnn'  the  rose  so  red. 

Yet  paler  th^n  the  violet  pale. 
She  early  left  her  6kepless  bed. 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVL 
Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake, 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie ; 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 
make, 

Wliy  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie  ? 
Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around, 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair; 
Aim]  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  bloodhound. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair : 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postem  alone, 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown  ? 

XXVII. 
The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread, 
Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread  $ 
The  ladye  caresses  the  rough  bloodhound, 
Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round ; 
The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown, 
For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son ; 
And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

light, 
To  meet  baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight 

XXVIII. 
The  knight  and  ladye  fair  are  met, 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set 


*  A  moanuia  on  the  border  of  England,  above  Jedbursh. 


A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 

To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall. 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid. 

Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red ; 

When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 

Against  the  silken  riband  prest ; 

When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 

Though  shaded  by  her  lock^  of  gold,— 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair 

With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare ! 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 
You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy : 
Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 
And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  soow  t 
Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale 
Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale ; 

And  how  the  knight,  with  tender  fire, 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  sigh'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied. 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 

XXX. 

Alas !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain ! 
My  harp  has  lost  th'  enchanting  strain; 

Its  li^tness  would  my  age  reprove : 
My  hairs  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold ; — 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXL 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o'er  by  eld. 
The  baron's  dwarf  his  courser  held, 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear: 
That  dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true,  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  baron  a  hunting  rode. 
Through  Redesdale's  glen,  but  rarely  trod. 
He  heard  a  voice  cry,  <*  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 
And,  like  a  tennis-ball  by  racquet  tost, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape. 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape, 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  somcwhit  dismay'd ; 
'TIS  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade 

To  rid  h!m  of  his  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  dwarf  ran  four. 
And  the  dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXIL 
Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said: 
This  elfish  dwarf  with  the  baron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke, 
Nor  mingled  vrith  the  menial  flock : 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd. 
And  often  munnur'd, «  Lost !  lost  I  lost !" 
3e2 
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He  was  waspish,  arcb,  and  litherlie, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he ; 

And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain ; 

For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain, 
An*  had  it  not  been  his  ministry. 

All,  between  home  and  and  hermitafi^, 

Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  goblin  page. 

XXXIIL 
For  the  baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  this  elfish  page. 

To  Mary's  chapel  of  the  Lowes ; 
For  there,  beside  our  lady's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  be  would  pay  his  yows. 
But  the  ladye  of  Branksome  gathered  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command ; 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain, 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam, 
They  came  to  Saint  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  baron  away. 
They  bum'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage. 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoua's  goblin  page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood, 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears. 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears ; 
The  dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high, 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly ; 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat  dove  ;* 
The  dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein ; 
Vaulted  the  knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,  pondering  deep  that  rooming's  scene, 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthen'd  tale. 
The  minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail ; 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observient  page, 
And  gave  the  wither'd  Eand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine. 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high. 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  dutchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see, 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
The  precious  juice  the  minstrel  quaff'd ; 
And  he,  embolden 'd  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gayly  back  to  them  and  laugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul ; 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tde  again  began. 


♦  Wood  pigeon. 


Canto  IIL 
L 

Aim  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  oM ; 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold. 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  dead. 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  ? 
How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  draun. 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove ! 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name. 
Nor  wake  my  harp  to  notes  of  flame ! 

n. 

In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed. 

In  war,  be  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grave. 

And  men  below  and  saints  above ; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

in. 

So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween, 
While  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 
He  rode  through  tiranksome's  hawthorn  grceo. 
But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill,— 

And  scarce  his  hemlet  could  he  don. 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 

A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray, 
Was  dark  with  sweat, and  splash *d  with  clay: 

His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain ; 
He  scem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  livelong  night ; 

For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 
But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam, 
He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  baron's  crest; 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest 
Few  were  the  words,  i.nd  stem,  and  high. 

That  mark'd  the  focraan's  feudal  hate; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply, 

Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know. 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe ; 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel 'd  around. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage  ground. 

V. 

In  rapid  round  the  baron  bent ; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer : 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd,  nor  pray'd. 
Nor  saint  nor  ladye  call'd  to  aid ; 
But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couch'd  his  spear, 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder  cloud. 

VL 
Stem  was  the  dint  the  borderer  lent; 
I  The  stately  baron  backwacds  bent; 
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Bent  backward!  to  his  hone's  tail. 

And  his  plomes  went  scattering  on  the  gale ; 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail. 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  mail: 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton  past, , 

Deep  in  his  bosom,  broke  at  last 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle  fast. 

Till  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 

Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  baion  onward  pass'd  his  course ; 

Nor  knew,  so  giddy  roU'd  his  brain. 

His  foe  lay  stietch'd  upon  the  plain. 

VIL 
But  when  he  rein'd  his  courser  round. 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay. 
He  bade  his  page  to  staunch  the  wound. 

And  there  beiide  the  warrior  stay. 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate. 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
**  This  Shalt  thou  do  without  delay; 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 
Unless  the  swifter  1  speed  away. 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day." 

VIII. 
Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 
The  goblin  page  behind  abode  x 
His  lord's  commands  he  ne'er  withstood. 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  he  took. 
The  dwarf  espied  the  mighty  book  f 
Much  he  marvell'd,  a  knight  of  pride. 
Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ride  t 
He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound. 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

IX.       * 

The  Iron  band,  the  iron  clasp, 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp ; 

For  when  the  first  he  had  undone. 

It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 

Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand. 

Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 

With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore ; 

A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might, 

Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight  i 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall. 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 

A  sheeling*  seem  a  palace  large, 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth  ;— 

All  was  delusion,  naught  was  truth. 


He  had  not  read  another  spell. 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 


•  A  shepherd*!  hut 


So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain, 

B^ide  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rose  disqnay'd. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more- 

**  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore !" — 

No  more  the  elfin  page  durst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  book  to  pry; 

The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Christian  gore. 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stn^e, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thnve ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

XL 
Unwillingly  himself  he  address'd. 
To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 
He  lifted  up  the  living  corse, 
And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 
He  led  him  into  Branksome  hall. 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say. 
There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 
He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower. 
E'en  to  the  ladye's  secret  bower : 
And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread, 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 
He  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whate'er  he  did  of  grama  rye,* 
Was  always  done  maliciously ; 
He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground. 
And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the  wound. 

XIL 
As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court. 
He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport ; 
He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood ; 
For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 
He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 
Seem'd  to  the  boy  some  comrade  gay. 
Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 
On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out    ' 

xin. 

He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook ; 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell. 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde. 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child ; 
Or,  with  his  finger  long  and  lean. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen  t 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited : 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross'd. 
And  laugh'd,  and  shouted, «  Lost !  lost  *  lost  .'*' 

XIV. 
Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change. 

And  frighten'd,  as  a  child  might  be, 
At  the  wild  yell,  and  visage  strange. 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye, 

•Magic. 
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The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower. 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower; 

And  when  at  lengt;.,  with  trembling  pace, 
He  sought  to  find  where  Brauksome  lay, 

He  fearM  to  see  that  grisly  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journeyM  on, 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way, 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray, 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 
And  hark  !  and  hark  !  the  deep-mouth M  bark 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher; 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  bloodhound, 
Hii  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground. 

And  his  red  i  ye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilderM  child  saw  he, 
He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween,  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire, 
His  wet  cheek  glowM  'twixt  fear  and  ire ! 
He  faced  the  bloodhound  manfully. 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid. 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay*d. 

But  still  in  act  to  spring; 
When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade. 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stayM, 

He  drew  his  tough  bowstring : 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  *'  Shoot  not,  hoy  ! 
Ho !  shoot  not,  Edward— His  a  boy  I" 

XVL 
The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  quellM  the  ban-dog's  ire ; 
Ho  was  an  English  yeoman  good, 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow  deer, 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear, 
No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close, 

Set  off  his  sunburn M  face ; 
Old  England's  sign,  Saint  George's  cross, 
His  barret-cap  did  grace ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side. 
All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied : 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear, 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVII. 
His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'd  scantly  to  his  knee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he  i 
His  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span, 

No  larger  fence  had  he : 
He  never  counted  him  a  man 

Would  strike  below  the  knee; 
His  slacken 'd  bow  was  in  his  hand, 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  bloodhound's  band. 


XVIII. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  hi'i  powerful  arm, 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee; 
For  when  the  red  cross  spied  he. 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
«  Now,  by  Saint  George,"  the  archer  oiei, 
«  Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize ! 
This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  free. 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  decree." 

XIX. 
«« Yes,  I  am  come  of  high  decree, 
•   For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Bucclench; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

False  southron  thou  shalt  dearly  rue ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  speed. 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
And  every  Scott  from  Esk  to  tweed ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows  and  thy  bow, 
I'll  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow  !•• 

XX. 

«  Gramercy,  for  thy  good  will,  fair  boy ! 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high  -, 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  roan. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  order: 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou'lt  make  them  work  upon  the  bolder. 
Meantime  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see. 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  Uken  thy  father's  son.** 

XXL 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay. 
For  so  the  dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy. 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew  i 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  well  nigh  slew. 
He  tore  dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 
And  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire, 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofully  scorch'd  the  hackbutteer  rf" 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess 'd. 
That  the  young  baron  was  possess'd ! 

XXIL 
Well,  I  ween,  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  ladye  had  soon  dispell 'd: 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
Much  she  wonder'd  to  find  him  He, 

On  the  stone  threshold  stretchM  along; 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  mosstrooper  wrong: 

•  BflfidcijVr,  belt  for  carrying  ammunitioa. 
I  t  I/orft^ui/cir,  musketeer. 
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Becrate,  dtspite  ber  precept  dread, 
Perehuice  be  in  the  book  had  read ; 
But  tiie  broken  lance  in  hit  bosom  stood. 
And  it  WIS  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

xxm. 

She  drew  tiie  splinter  from  the  wound. 
And  with  a  charm  she  stanched  the  blood  t 

She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound ; 
No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood  i 

But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance, 
And  washM  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  splinter  o*er  and  o*er. 

William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance. 
Whene'er  she  tum'd  it  round  and  round, 
Twisted,  as  if  she  gallM  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say. 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  aqd  sound. 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 

Full  long  she  toil'd  i  for  she  did  rue 

Miahap  to  friend  so  stont  and  true. 

XXIV. 
So  pats'd  the  day—- the  evening  fell, 
*Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell  { 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm ; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoy*d  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour  i 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone. 
She  waked  -at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and,  all  between. 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band. 
Her  lair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afrir. 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

XXV. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 

Tluit  rises  slowly  to  her  ken. 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light. 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  ? — 

O,  tis  the  beacon  blaze  of  war ! 

Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten 'd  breath, 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death ! 

XXVL 
The  warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war  note  loud  and  long, 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around. 
The  blast  alarm'd  the  fesUl  hall. 
And  startled  fbrth  the  warriors  all  i 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared  i 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd. 
Were  in  the  blait  half  seen,  half  lost  i 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

XXVH. 
the  seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare, 
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Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud. 
On  Penchryst  gk>ws  a  bale  of  fire. 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthauj^iswire  i 

Ride  out,  ride  out. 

The  foe  to  scout. 
Mount,  mount,  for  Branksome,*  every  man ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan. 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale ; 
For,  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fuL — 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 
And  warn  the  warden  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise." 

xxvni. 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 
Heard  (ar  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rang. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprang ; 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes. 
And  out !  and  out ! 
In  hasty  route. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  fbrth  i 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north, 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  p4ge,  with  hurried  hand 
Awaked  the  need-fire'sf  slumbering  brand, 

And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven  s 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high. 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky, 

AH  flaring  and  uneven. 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff  were  seen ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Elach  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tam^ 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  ;§ 
On  many  a  cairn's  gray  pyramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  law; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  regenftt  order. 
That  all  should  bowne|  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel : 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang. 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peel  i 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar. 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 


*  Mount/or  Bramkaonu  was  the  gathering  word  of  the 
Scoltf.  t  Ntdjirei  beacon. 

t  Tbm,  a  mounuin  lake.   §  f^om,  the  Scottish  eagle. 
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Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower, 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 
And  watchword  from  the  sleepless  ward  i 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Bloodhound  and  ban-dog  yellM  within. 

XXXI. 

The  noble  dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  gray  seneschals  high  toil, 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile  t 
CheerM  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught. 
Nor  in  what  time  the  truce  he  sought  ' 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  ten, 
And  others  weenM  that  it  was  naught. 

But  Leven  clans,  or  Tynedale  men. 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black  mail,* 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail. 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
80  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Cbasvd  the  high  sound — the  listening  throng 

Applaud  the  master  of  the  song  { 

And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age, 

80  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend,  no  daughter  dear, 

His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer ; 

No  son,  to  be  his  father's  stay, 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  ? 

«  Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  dead  I" — 

Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head, 

And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal, 

To  hide  the  tear  that  £ain  would  falL 

In  solema  measure,  toft  and  slow, 

Aroee  a  father's  notes  of  wo. 

Cahto  IV. 


Sweet  Teviot  I  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more ; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore: 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  time  was  bom, 
Since  first  they  roH'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

II. 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time. 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow. 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stain 'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 

Fell  by  the  tide  of  great  Dundee. 


•  Proiaclion  money  ejcacteU  by  fivebooCan. 


Why !  when  the  volleying  noflnt  plqrV 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  bladis, 
Why  was  I  not  beside  him  kid  ^^- 
Enough — he  died  the  death  of  iuat  i 
Enough — he  died  with  conquering  Qrmmt  I 

III. 
Now  over  border,  dale,  and  fell. 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spreaui; 
For  pathless  march  and  mountain  c«ll. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  ibcd. 
The  frighten 'd  flocks  and  herds  wen  ptat 
Beneath,  the  peel's  rude  battlement  1 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropt  the  tear. 
While  ready  warriors  seized  the  apMLr. 
From  Branksome's  towers  the  watchman^  ^fi 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  apgr. 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gateward  cried — 

"  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood  ! 
Wat  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-side, 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock  ; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night. 
But  fled  at  morning ;  well  they  knew. 
In  vain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower. 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower  { 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gateward  said, 
« 1  think  'twill  prove  a  warden-raid. "• 

V. 
While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeomaB 
Eoter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hagf 
Could  bound  like  any  Bilhope  stag. 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain. 
A  half-clothed  serf^  was  all  their  train : 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-browM, 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 
Laugh'd  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  tall. 
But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  withal  1 
A  batter'd  morion  on  his  brow ; 
A  leathern  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  Ihang ; 
A  border  axe  behind  was  slung ; 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 
Seem'd  newly  died  with  gore ; 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wondcooa  itmgthi 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VI. 
Thus  to  the  ladyt  did  Tinlinn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  English  foe.-* 
**  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  ha% 
And  hot  lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  1 
And  all  the  German  hagbut-men. 
Who  long  have  lain  at  Askerten : 


*  An  hiroad  fomandud  bgr  the  wai^eu  in  | 
t  Thebrakengrowid  inahog.  t  Bs 
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Tkt7  cro68*d  AM  Liddtl  mt  curfew  boar. 

And  bam'd  my  little  lomiy  tower } 

The  fiend  leeeive  their  souls  thsrefor ! 

It  had  not  heen  hem*d  this  year  sod  more, 

Bein-jtrd,  snd  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 

Serred  to  guide  me  on  my  flight : 

But  I  was  chased  the  liveloog  night 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Greme, 

Full  fast  upon  my  traces  came. 

Until  I  tum'd  at  Priesthaughscrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog. 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright— 

I  had  him  long  at  high  despite  i 

He  drove  my  cows  lost  Fastem's  night" 

VIL 
Now,  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  fannying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale  t 
As  &r  as  they  could  judge  by  ken. 

Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen. 

Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band. 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettriek  shade. 
Came  in  their  cfaieTs  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste. 

There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and  lee; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting  place 

Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gio'^  ladye. 

VIII. 
Frotti  Mr  Saint  Mary's  silver  wave, 

From  dreary  Oametcleugh's  dusky  height. 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright 
The  treasured  ieui^e-luce  he  claims 
To  wreath  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Sncamp'd  hgr  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gaye. 

For  Cuth  mid  feudal  Jars ; 
What  time  save  Thirlestane  alone. 

Would  march  to  southern  wars ; 
And  hence  in  hAx  remembrance  worn 
Ton  sheaf  of  speais  his  crest  has  borne ; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal'd — 
«  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX. 
An  aged  knight,  to  danger  steel'd. 

With  many  a  mosstrooper  came  on: 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 
The  stars  and  eieseeBt  graeid  his  shield, 

Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 
Wide  lay  his  hands  round  Oakwood  towet , 
And  wide  round  haunted  Cikstle  Ower  i 
High  over  Borthwiek's  mountain  flood. 
His  wood-embosom 'd  mansion  stood  $ 
In  the  dark  glen  so  deep  below. 
The  herds  of  pkinder'd  England  low, 
tts  held  retainers'  daily  food, 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
Marauding  chief!  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
Not  even  the  flower  of  Yarrow's  charms 
In  youth  might  tame  hie  rage  for  arms  | 
And  still,  in  age,  he  Bpttm'd  at  rest,    ^ 
And  still  his  brows  the  hdfliet  prsss'd. 


Albeit  the  blanch'd  focks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow  t 
Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  swoid 

Before  their  father's  band ; 
A  braver  knight  than  Harden'S  lord 

Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band. 

Came  trooping  down  the  TodshawMIl; 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  by  the  sword  they  held  it  still, 
Hearken,  ladye,  to  the  tale, 
How  thy  sires  won  fur  Eskdale.—- 
Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  hit. 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  earl  was  gentle  and  mild  of  mood. 
The  vessels  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rude  i 
High  of  heart,  anif  haughty  of  word. 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 
The  earl  to  fair  Eskdale  came, 
Homage  and  seigoory  to  claim  t 
Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard,  a  heriot*  he  sought. 
Saying,  **  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassel  ought 
— "  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  ^teed. 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need| 
Lord  and  earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow 
I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou." 
Word  on  word  gave  fiiel  to  fire. 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattisons'  ire^ 
But  that  the  earl  to  flight  had  ta'en. 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur. 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  mnir ; 
And  it  fell  down  a  dreary  weight. 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gete. 

XL 
The  earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see, 
Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 
In  haste  to  Branksome'S  lord  he  spoke. 
Saying—^  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke : 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold ; 
All  Eskdale  I'll  seU  thee,  to  have  and  hold  : 
Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 
If  thou  lea  vest  on  Esk  a  landed  man : 
But  spare  Woodkerriek's  lands  alone. 
For  be  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon."— 
A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 
Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold  i 
To  Elskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain^ 
And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  hu  ta'en. 
He  left  his  merryman  in  the  midst  olthe  hHI, 
And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still ; 
And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain. 
To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  tnin. 
To  Gilbert  the  GaUiard  thus  he  saidf 
"  Know  thou  me  for  thy  liege  lord  and  hsnds 
Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tane» 
For  Scots  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 
Give  me  in  peaee  my  heriot  due. 
Thy  bonny  white  steed,  ot  thou  sfaalt  me. 


•  The  feudal  supertor,  hi  cectahi  cases^  was  enMefl  to 
the  best  hsmof.theveaMa,ln  name  of  Harlot^  seKsre- 
seld. 
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If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 

Etkdftle  shall  long  have  the  sound  in  mind." 

XII. 
Loudly  the  Beattison  lauf^hM  in  scorn  : — 
«*  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot. 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot, 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot'* — 
He  blew  his  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse, 
That  the  dun  deer  started  at  far  Craikcross ; 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear, 
Through  the  gray  mountain  mist  there  did  lances 

appear ; 
And  the  third  blast  wrung  with  such  a  din. 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentoun-linn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock, 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke ! 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew, 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and  through ; 
Where  the  Beattisons'  blood  mix'd  with  the  rill. 
The  Galliard's  Haugh,  men  call  it  still. 
The  Scotts  have  scatter'd  the  Beattison  clan. 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  valley  of  Esk,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source, 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  horse. 

xin. 

Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came. 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name ; 
From  Yarrow-cleuch  to  Hindhaug-swair, 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen, 
Troop'd  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear ; 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden. 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  ladye  mark'd  the  aids  come  in, 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 
She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend, 
That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend. 

And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
*<  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff, 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 

The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff; 
The  red  cross  on  a  southern  breast, 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  ne8t ;  [wield. 

Thou,  Whitslade,  shall  teach  him  his  weapon  to 
And  over  him  hold  his  father's  shield."- 

XIV. 
Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Caied  not  to  face  the  ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear. 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear. 

And  moan'd  and  plain 'd  in  manner  wild. 
The  attendants  to  the  ladye  told, 

Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame  j 
She  blush'd  bloiod-red  for  very  shame : — 
*  Hence !  ere  the  elan  his  faintness  view ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch ! — 


Wat  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  hit  | 

To  Ranglebum's  lonely  side — 

Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  oar  line. 

That  coward  should  e'er  be  son  of  mine  !** 

XV. 

A  heavy  task  Wat  Tinlinn  had. 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omcn'd  elfish  freight. 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain. 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Wat  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile  ( 

But,  as  a  shallow  brook  they  crossM, 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream. 
His  figure  changed,  like  form,  in  dream. 

And  fled,  and  shouted, "  Lost !  lost !  lost!" 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh'd. 
Hut  faster  still  a  cloth  yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew. 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  tbroo^ 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again. 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain ; 
And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast 

XVL 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and 
And  martial  murmurs  from  below. 
Proclaimed  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone. 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown : 
The  coursers's  neighing  he  could  ken. 
And  measured  tread  of  marching  men  | 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  bum. 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum  $ 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  cop^e  appear; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns 

Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVIL 
Light  forayers  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round ; 
Behind,  in  close  array  and  fast. 

The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 
Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 
Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band. 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  hand: 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red, 
Array'd  beneath  the  banners  tall. 
That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  conqucr'd  waO. 
And  minstrels  as  they  march'd  in  order, 
Play'd,  "  Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  m  fli 
Border." 

XVHL 
Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fight  in  dark  amy. 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein. 
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Who  brought  the  baod  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay  $ 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword. 
They  knew  no  country,  own*d  no  lord. 
They  were  not  arm*d  like  England's  sons, 
Sul  bore  the  levin-darting  guns ; 
Buff  coats,  all  frounced  and  'broider'd  o'er. 
And  morsing-horns*  and  scarfs  they  wore ; 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade : 
And,  as  they  march'd  in  rugged  tongue. 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

xrx. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  gew. 

And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew. 

When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry ; 

His  men  at  arms,  with  glaive  and  spear. 

Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 

There  many  a  youthful  knight,  full  keen 

To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen ; 

With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove. 

Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 

So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array, 

Till  full  their  lengthen 'd  lines  display; 

Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand. 

And  cried,  **  Saint  George  for  merry  England ! 

XX. 

Now  every  English  pye,  intent. 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent : 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross  bow ; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partizan ; 
Falcon  and  culver,t  on  each  tower. 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke. 
Where,  upon  tower  and  turret  bead. 
The  seathing  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fill. 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  seneschal. 

XXT.       . 
Aimed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 
His  white  beard  o'er  his  breastplate  spread ; 
Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat, 
He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gidt; 
Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  fire,  to  prance. 
And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance : 
In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 
Display'd  a  peeled  willow  wand  ( 
His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear. 
When  they  espied  him  riding  out. 
Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array, 
To  bear  wha^this  old  knight  should  say. 

♦  Powder  flasks. 

t  Ancient  pieces  of  AiUlIerr. 


xxn. 

«  Te  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 
In  hostile  guise  je  dare  to  ride. 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  GilsUmd  brand, 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band. 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  ladye  redes  you  swithe  return ; 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  bum. 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest. 
Saint  Mary !  but  well  light  a  brand. 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland." 

XXIIL 
A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord. 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word  t 

May  t  please  thy  dame,  sir  seneschal. 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuivant-at-arros  shall  show. 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go." 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  dame 
To  the  wall'ft  outward  circle  came ;      * 
Elach  chief  around  lean'd  on  his  spear 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd. 
The  lion  argent  deck'd  his  breast; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue;- 
0  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  wasthe  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made. 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  sidd  t 

XXIV. 
**  It  irks,  high  dame,  my  noble  lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swoids ; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see. 
All  through  the  western  wardeniy. 
Your  law-contenming  kinsmen  ride. 
And  bum  and  spoU  the  Border-side ; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemen's  firth.* 
We  claim  from  thee  WUliam  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain ; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Cuthbert's  even 
He  i^ick'd  to  SUpleton  on  Leven, 
Harriedt  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame. 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison  '4 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison ; 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led. 
Shall  good  king  Edward's  page  be  bred." 

XXV. 

He  ceased :— and  loud  the  boy  did  cry,— 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face. 
And  strove  to  seek  the  dame's  embrace. 


*  An  asylum  lin-outlawa 
t  Note  of  assault. 
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A  moment  changed  thtt  ladye'i  cheer  i 
Gosh'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear ; 
8he  gazed  upon  the  leaden  round. 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frownM  i 
Then  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  resti 
UnalterM  and  collected  stood. 
And  thus  replied  in  dauntless  mood: — 

XXVI. 
"  Say  to  your  lords  of  high  emprise. 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys 
That  either  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treafon  flaiDy 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
"Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas*  sword. 
When  English  blood  sweird  Ancram  ford ; 
And  but  that  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight. 
And  bore  him  ably  in  the  flight. 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubb*d  a  knight 
For  the  yoVng  hSir  of  Branksome's  line, 
God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine ; 
Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom ; 
Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  lords  their  purpose  urge. 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high  { 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge. 
Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

XXVII. 
Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claim — 
Then  lighten'd  Thirlestane*9  eye  of  flame ; 

Hit  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew: 
Pensils  and  pesnons  wkle  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

**  Saint  Mary  for  the  young  Bucclcuch  !** 
The  English  war-cry  answered  wide. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear  i 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bow-string  to  his  ear  i 
Each  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown  t— 
But,  ere  a  gray  goose  shaft  bad  flown, 

A  horseman  gaUopM  from  the  rear. 

XXVIIL 
«  Ah !  noble  k>fds  r  be,  breathless,  said, 
"  What  treason  has  your  march  betray*d  ? 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far. 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  ? 
Tour  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought. 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught. 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  bis  weapon-«chtw,t 
The  lances,  waving  in  bb  train, 
Ctotbe  the  dun  heap  like  autumn  grain ; 
And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand, 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry  men  good. 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood ; 


•  Ljke-wake,  the  watching  a  corpse  previous  to  inter. 
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And  Jedwood,  Esk,  and  Teriotdtte, 

Have  to  proud  Angus  come  { 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 

Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  I've  wander'd  long; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry  Eaglind, 

And  cannot  brook  my  country  t  wroog  | 
And  hard  I've  spurr'd  all  night  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe." 

XXIX. 

"  And  let  them  come !"  fierce  Daere  cried  i 
**  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  pride. 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Jodahl  scat. 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  towers  displiy^ 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid  !"— 
Level  each  barquebuss  on  row ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow ; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  ciy, 
Dacre,  for  England,  win  or  die  !** 

XXX. 

«  Yet  hear,"  quoth  Howard,  *•  calmly  bear. 

Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear: 

For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  Call  back  ? 

But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 

In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power. 

Ten  thousand  Scots  'gainst  thousandi  thnt^ 

Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  ladye  made. 

Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid ; 

Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 

In  single  fight,  and  if  he  gain. 

He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he's  crost'd, 

Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost: 

The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 

Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shamo." 

XXXL 

III  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother-warden's  sage  rebuke  t 
And  yet  bis  forward  step  he  stay'd. 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border-side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride ; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  wkj, 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXIL 

The  pursuivant-at-arms  again 

Before  the  castle  took  his  stand ; 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain. 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band  ( 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave'^  right. 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid. 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said : —      ^ 
**  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Your  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome^  knd. 

Shall  hostage  for  his  dan  remain: 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgravt, 
The  boy  his  liberty  iball  hafv. 
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Howe'er  it  fmlls,  tbt  Eoglish  band, 
Unbanning  Scots,  by  Scots  onbaTrnM, 
In  peaccfal  marcb,  like  men  nnarm^, 

Sb&U  straight  retreat  to  Cvraberland.** 

XXXIIL 
tTBconscioos  of  tb«  mtmr  relief^ 
The  |>roffer  pleased  eaeh  Scottish  chief. 

Though  nneh  their  ladjre  sage  gainsay'd. 
For  though  their  hearts  were  braye  and  tne, 
From  Jedwood^  recent  sack  thej  knew. 

How  tardy  was  the  regent's  aid  i 
And  yon  saay  gneas  the  noble  dame 

Dnrst  not  the  secret  prescience  own* 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  name,    . 

By  whieh  the  coming  help  was  knows. 
Ckieed  was  the  eempact,  and  agreed. 
That  lists  shonld  be  enclosed  with  speed. 

Beneath  a  castle,  on  a  lawn  i 
They  fiz'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife. 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hoar  from  peep  of  dawn  i 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead, 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stoat  Mosgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay, 
Fall  many  minstrels  sing  and  say. 

Such  combat  shonM  be  made  on  hone. 
On  foaming  steed,  hi  fnll  career. 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  u  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  coorsei 
But  he,  the  jovial  harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  yaouth,  how  it  was  CMf  ht. 

In  guise  which  now  I  say ; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  claoM 
Of  black  Lord  Archibald's  batUe  laws. 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  scofflng  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong, 

Or  call  his  song  untrue  i 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied. 
And  such  rude  taunt  had  chaHsd  his  pride. 

The  bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 
On  TcTtofs  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stainM  with  blood  f 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches  warn 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  graven 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tail  the  rigid  doom. 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tombi 

How  Ousenam*8  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim. 
And  wrung  their  hands  Ibr  loTe  of  bin 

Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air  ? 
He  died !— His  seholan,  one  by  one, 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  an  gonei 
And  I,  alas !  survive  alooe. 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore. 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  mora 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  beforai 
For«  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled, 
My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused:  the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  minstrel^  strain  i 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  eheer^- 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sineerer- 
MarvelI'd  the  dutehess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tellr- 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot  i 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  nott 
Of  forests,  now  laid^waste  and  barei 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  harat 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gonei 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  gray  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  bead 
The  lading  wreath  for  which  they  bledf 
In  sooth,  twas  strange,  this  old  man's  Teree 
Could  call  them  firom  their  marble  hearse. 

The  harper  smiled,  well  pleased  {  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear. 
A  simple  race  .*  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile  { 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  ezpirei. 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires  t 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives  to  trim  the  shortlived  blaxe. 


Smiled  then,  well  pleased,  the  aged 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 


Canto  V. 
L 
Call  it  not  vain  •— 4hey  do  not  trr. 
Who  say,  that  when  the  poet  diea. 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies  i 
Who  say  tall  cliff,  and  caTcm  kme. 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan  t 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill  i 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distilt 
Through  his  loTcd  groves  that  breetas  sigh. 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply  i 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  w«vu 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  graven 

IL 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  oV  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn  i 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  Tocal  with  the  plaintive  waU 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Uved  in  the  poet's  feithfbl  song. 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot. 
That  love,  true  lore,  should  be  forgot. 
From  roee  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  biert 
The  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled, 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heapM  with  dead  i 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain : 
The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song. 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne. 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own. 
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His  uhet  undlstingulih'd  lie, 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die  t 

His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill, 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 

All  mourn  the  mlnstrers  harp  onftnmg. 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

III. 
Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid, 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made, 
When  they  could  spy,  from  Branksome's  towen, 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers ; 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appeared. 
And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard  j 
Bright  spears,  above  the  column's  dun. 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 
And  feudal  banners  fair  dispIayM 
The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

IV. 
Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas*  dreaded  name .' 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn. 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Weddcrbume 

The  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenct 
Nor  lists,  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore. 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far. 

And  shouting  still,  **  a  home !  a  home ."» 

V. 

Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  tent. 
On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 
To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid ; 
And  told  them, — how  a  truce  was  made. 
And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 
*Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine ; 
And  how  the  ladye  pray'd  them  dear. 
That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see. 
And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Were  England's  noble  lords  forgot  i 
Himself,  the  hoary  seneschal. 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'd  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free. 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy. 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  choee 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose^ 

VI. 
Now,  noble  dame,  perchance  you  ask. 

How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  ? 
Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 

To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  bet  j 


Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire. 
Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows. 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  Teviot's  strand : 
They  met,  and  sate  them  mingled  down. 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land: 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grmspM, 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd  { 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear  i 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known. 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about ; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  d^ 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout, 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout. 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

VII. 

Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown. 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged. 
Those  handi,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  died  with  gore  the  ^reen. 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot  side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death ; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  but. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange. 

In  the  old  Border-day ; 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town. 
In  peaceful  merriment  sunk  down 
The  sun's  declining  ray. 

VIII. 

The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay 'd  not  with  the  dying  day; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tail 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall. 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beaker's  clang: 
And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain, 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 
As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 

Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan; 
And  revellers  o'er  their  bowls  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 
Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length,  the  various  clamours  died ; 
And  yon  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill. 

No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide; 
Save,  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profound. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer*!  sound 


♦  A  sort  of  knife,  or  poniard. 
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Rung  from  the  aether  htwn ; 
For  manj  a  busy  hand  toilM  there, 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square. 
The  lists'  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 

X. 

Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 

Despite  the  dame's  reproving  eye  t 
Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat. 

Full  many  a  stifled  sigh  t 
For  many  a  noble  warrior  strore 
To  win  the  flower  of  Teviot's  love. 

And  many  a  bold  ally.— 
With  throbbing  bead  and  anxious  heart. 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay  j 
By  times,  from  silken  couch  she  rose ; 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repose. 

She  view'd  the  dawning  day : 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest. 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best 

XI. 
She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay ; 
Where  coursers'  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort. 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday  { 
Now  still  as  death  \  till,  stalking  slow, — 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread,-^ 
A  stately  warrior  pass'd  below  i 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head- 
Blessed  Mary  !  can  it  be  ? — 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers. 
He  walks  through  Branksome's  hostile  towers. 

With  (iBarless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 
O !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break. 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay ! 
Not  all  the  pearls  queen  Mary  wean. 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears. 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

XH. 
Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page ; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  hermitage. 
Unchallenged,  thus,  the  warder's  post. 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd. 

For  all  the  vassalage : 
But,  O !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes  I 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove. 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet 

xni. 

Oft  have  I  mused,  whstt  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 

To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight. 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  found; 
78 


And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wzoqght 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun*8  gallant  knight. 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  love  so  welL 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire. 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die ; 
It  is  the  secret  sjrmpathy, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  knight. 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight 

XIV. 
Their  warning  blast  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe's  shrill  port*  aroused  each  clan  : 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood ; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 
About  the  knight  each  favour'd  most 

XV. 
Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  dame  i 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
'Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestanet 
They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife— Ibr,  lo ! 
Himself,  the  knight  of  Detoraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  from  pain, 
In  annour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  comlmt  due* 
The  dame  her  charm  successful  knew,t 
And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVI. 
When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain. 
The  stately  ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd, 
And  much  in  courteous  pihrase  they  tilkM 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb— 4iis  Flemish  rulT 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff, 

With  satin  slash'd  and  lined  i 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  Ibr, 

His  hose  with  silver  twined ; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt, 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 


<»  A  martial  piece  of  music,  adapted  U»  ihe  bagpipes. 
i  See  p.  609,  stansa  ZXItl. 
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Hence,  in  rode  phnse,  the  Borderers  still 
CtUM  noble  Howud,  belted  WilL 

XVII. 
Behind  Lord  Howaid  and  the  dune. 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  |>alfrey  came. 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground ; 
White  was  her  wimple  and  her  yeil, 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound. 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side. 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried ; 
Without  his  aid  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
He  deem'd  she  shudder'd  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight ; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  UDguess*d, 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast. 
When,  in  their  chair  of  crimson  placed. 
The  dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIII. 
Prize  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view ; 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight. 
So  much  he  long'd  to  see  the  fight. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assign'd 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim. 
In  king  and  queen,  and  warden's  name. 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife, 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford. 

On  peril  of  his  life ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  the  alternate  heralds  spoke  t — 

j^.     XIX. 

nrOUBH  HEBALD. 

Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Crood  knight,  and  true,  and  freely  bom. 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave. 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn  t 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause ! 

XX. 

SCOTTXiH  HERALD. 

Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight,  and  true,  of  noble  strain. 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain. 
Since  he  bore  aims,  ne'er  soil'd  his  coat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove, 
He  lies  moat  foully  in  his  throat 

LORD  DACRE. 

Forward,  brave  champions  to  the  fight ! 
flound  trumpets  !— 

LORD  HOME. 

'  H  God  detend  \3ie  ii||kil  l" 


SCOTT. 


Then,  Teviot .'  how  thine  echoes  rang. 
When  bugle  sound,  and  trumpet  clang 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes, 
And  in  *mid  list,  with  shield  poised  high. 
And  measured  step,  and  wary  eye. 

The  combatants  did  close. 

XXL 

111  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear. 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 

And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a  wound; 

For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long. 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 

But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 

I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight ; 

For  1  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashing. 

Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  clashing, 

Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse  dashing 

And  scorn 'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife. 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. 

XXIL 
Tis  done,  'tis  done  I  that  fatal  blow 

Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain ; 
He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no  f 

Thence  never  shall  thou  rise  again  ! 
He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 
Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp, 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp  .' 
0,  bootless  aid  ! — Haste,  holy  friar. 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  ! 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven. 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven  f 

XXHL 
In  haste  the  holy  friar  sped, — 
His  naked  foot  was  died  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran : 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory. 

He  raised  the  dying  man ; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear. 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod ; 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God ! 
Unheard  he  prays ; — the  death-pang's  o'er ! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

•  XXIV. 
As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight. 

The  silent  victor  stands : 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When,  lo !  strange  cries  of  wild  surpnse. 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands ; 
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And  %a,  utad  the  throng'd  amy, 

But  weU  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came. 

In  puiic  histe  gave  open  way 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame. 

To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man. 

From  his  foul  hands  the  book  to  save. 

Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran : 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave.— 

He  cross'd  the  barriera  at  a  bound. 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

And  wild  and  haggard  lookM  aroimd, 

'Twixt  Margaret  and  twizt  Cranstount  k>ic  ; 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain ; 

Now  how  she  told  of  former  woes. 

And  all  upon  the  armed  ground. 

And  bow  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine ! 

While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  Wows.— 

Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed; 

Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell  j 

Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed  5 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them  welL 

•*  And  who  art  thou,»»  they  cried. 

«  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?»• 

xxvra. 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 

«  Cranstoun  of  Teviotside ! 

Had  waken'd  from  his  deathlike  trance  1 

For  this  ^r  prize  I've  fought  and  won  :*'— 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain. 

And  to  the  ladye  led  her  son. 

Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield. 

Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield. 

XXV. 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd. 

Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ran. 

And  often  press'd  him  to  her  breast ; 

And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan. 

For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 

Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,* 

Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow ; 

And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign 'd  she  greet. 

Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved. 

Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet 

Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved. 

Me  list  not  tell  what  words  were  made. 

He  greeted  him  right  heartilie  t 

What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard  said— 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 

— ^For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe— 

And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd. 

Though  mde,  and  scant  of  courtesy. 

The  ladye  would  the  feud  forego, 

In  raids  he  spUt  but  sebkun  blood. 

And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 

Unless  when  men  at  arms  withstood. 

Of  Cranstoun's  tord  and  Teviot's  flower. 

Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 

He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow. 

XXVI. 

Ta'en  in  feir  fight  from  gallant  foe  t 

She  kMkM  to  river,  look'd  to  hill. 

And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now. 

Thought  on  the  spirit's  prophesy. 

When  on  dead  Musgrave  be  look'd  down  s 

Then  broke  her  silence  stem  and  still,— 

Grief  darken'd  on  his  rugged  brow. 

**  Not  you,  but  fate,  has  vanquish 'd  me  $ 

Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown  % 

Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 

And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  hit  head, 

On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksome's  tower, 

His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

For  pride  is  quell'd,  and  love  is  free." 

She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand. 

XXIX. 

Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand ; 

«  Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  here ! 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave  she:— 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 

•*  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine. 

For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine ! 

Thou  slowest  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be. 

And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

For  this  is  your  betrothing  day. 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three, 

And  aU  these  noble  lords  shall  sUy, 

Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 

To  grace  it  with  their  company. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 

And,  Musgrave,  CQuld  our  fight  be  tried. 

XXVII. 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 

All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain. 

No  mortal  man  should  us  divide. 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain  t 

Till  one  or  both  of  us  did  die. 

How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 

Yet  rest  thee,  God !  for  well  I  know 

And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  book 

I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 

Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took ; 

In  all  the  northem  counties  here. 

And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high. 

Whose  word  is  snafle,  spur,  and  spear,t 

That  mom  by  help  of  gramarye ; 

Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear. 

How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight, 

'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind. 

Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight. 

To  see  how  thou  the  chase  couldst  wind. 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 
But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid. 

•  The  spectnd  apparitkm  of  a  living  penon. 

And  linger'd  till  he  join'd  the  maid.— 

t  The  lands  that  over  Ouse  10  Berwick  forth  do  bear. 

Cared  not  the  ladye  to  betray 

Have  for  their  blazon  had,  the  snafle,  spur,  and  spear. 

Htr  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day ; 

SCOTT. 


Cheer  the  dark  bloodhound  on  bis  way, 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray ! 
I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again." — 

XXX. 

So  moumM  he,  till  Lord  Dacre^s  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field, 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield  ; 
On  levellM  lances  four  and  four, 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 
Was  heard  the  minstrePs  plaintive  wail ; 
Behind,  four  priestJ,  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  fur  the  warrior's  soul: 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode ; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 
Through  Liddesdale,  to  Leven's  shore  j 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame*s  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 

The  harp*s  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  song. 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  anear. 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep. 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  minstrel's  wail. 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale  t 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave. 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 
After  due  pause,  they  hade  him  tell. 
Why  he  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well, 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil. 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil. 
When  the  more  generous  southern  land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  band. 

The  aged  harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear, 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy ; 
Less  liked  he  still  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprized  the  land  he  loved  so  dear ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

Canto  VI. 
I. 
BsiATHEs  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel's  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 


To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  be  fpnuf, 
Unwept,  unhonoor'd,  and  unsmig. 

IL 
0  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  l>and. 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 
Still,  as  I  view  each  well  known  scene. 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  are  kill 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray. 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way; 
Still  feci  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 
Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek ; 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot's  stone, 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 
The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groao. 

in. 

Not  scorn 'd  like  me !  to  Bnnksoine  Hall 
The  minstrels  came,  at  festive  call : 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far. 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate, 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate ; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string. 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing, 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 
How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  fidr 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare, 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver ; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 
How  spurs,  and  ringing  chainlets  sound : 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise. 


Some  bards  have  sung,  the  ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace, 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these ; — ^I  trust  right  well. 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell ; 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour : 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part. 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art: 
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But  this  €or  faithfal  truth  I  My, 
The  ladye  by  the  altar  stood, 
Of  sable  velvet  her  array, 
And  on  her  hHd  a  crimson  hood, 
With  pearls  embroider'd  and  entwined. 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist. 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist 

VI. 
The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon : 
Twas  now  the  merry  of  noon, 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Wm  spread  the  gorg:eous  festivaL 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
MarsballM  the  rank  of  every  guest; 
Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there. 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  sharet 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 
And  princ^y  peacock's  gilded  train, 
And  o*er  the  boar-head,  gamish'd  brave. 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Mary's  wave ; 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 
The  priest  had  spoke  bis  benison ; 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within .' 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony, 
Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery ; 
Their  changing  bowls  old  warriors  quaffd. 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh  *d ; 
Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 
To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam, 
The  clamour  joined,  witli  whistling  scream. 
And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells. 
In  concert  with  the  staghounds*  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 
From  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine, 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply. 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

VII. 
The  goblin  page,  omitting  still 
No  opportunity  of  ill, 
Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high. 
To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy ; 
Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 
By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 
And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd. 
About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost. 
High  words  to  words  succeeding  still, 
Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthil ; 
A  hot  and  haughty  Rutherford, 
Whom  men  call'd  Dickon  Draw-the-sword. 
He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 
Hunthil  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 
Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose, 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose: 
Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 
But  bit  his  glove  and  shook  his  head. — 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
Stout  Conrad,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  blood. 
Hit  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound, 
Wat  by  a  woodman's  Ijrme-dog  found; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath ; 


But  ever  from  that  time,  twas  said. 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIII. 
The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  roaster's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie. 
Now  sought  the  castle  buttery. 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Wat  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  /  rthur  Firc-the-braes ; 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound. 
To  Howard's  merrry  men  sent  it  roimd. 
To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side, 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
**  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride !" 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam'd  forth,  in  floods,  the  nut-brown  ale. 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one. 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  their  clan. 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain. 
When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX 
The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Remerober'd  him  of  Tinlinn'S  yew. 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought, 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told  bow  be  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his  wife: 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm. 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm ; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer ; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone ; 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint. 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spum'd. 
And  board  and  flagons  overturn 'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  urchin  ran ; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And  grinn'd,  and  mutter'd, «  Lost !  lost !  loet !" 

X. 

By  this,  the  dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 

Had  bid  the  minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 

The  minstrel  of  that  ancient  name: 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well. 

Within  the  Land  Debateable ; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost  were  sure  to  win ; 

They  sought  the  beeVes,  that  made  their  brotn, 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade, 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said.  % 
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It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
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And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight. 
For  love  will  still  be  lord  of  alL 

Blithly  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all; 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wtll  t 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 

XII. 
That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  ifell, 

Fot  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall  i 

80  perish  all,  would  true  love  part, 
That  love  may  still  be  lord  of  all. 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  be  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love. 
For  love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

XIII. 
As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay. 
Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhjrme,  and  roundelay, 

RenownMin  haughty  Henry's  court: 
There  rung  thy  harp  unri^UM  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song ! 
The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ? 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire. 
And  his,  the  bard's  immortal  name. 
And  his  was  love  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 
They  sought  together,  climes  afar. 

And  oft  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  evening  came,  with  twinkling  star. 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  th'  Italian  peasant  stay'd, 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  high, 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid. 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine. 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver  I    O  what  tongue  may  say 
The  pang^  thy  failMu\  bosom  \ltv«v9  , 


When  Surrey  of  the  deathless  lay,  * 

Ungrateful  Tndor's  sentence  slew ! 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown, 
His  htrp  called  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowers, 
And,  faithful  to  his  patron's  name. 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came ; 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he. 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVI. 
rrrzTRAVER. 

Twas  All-sonl's  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  bat  high 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  ftait, 
Which  told  the  myotic  hour,  approaching  nigh, 

^Vhen  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art, 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  grim ; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  bight  to  play  his  part. 

That  he  should  see  her. form  in  life  and  limb, 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  tbosgbt 
of  him. 

XVII. 
Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gnunarye. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might ; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman. 
And  almagest,  and  altar, — nothing  bright ; 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watch-light  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  mm. 
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But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam  1 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  earl  'gan  spy, 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream  i 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loon, 
An^  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  wia  hii  ii 
gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant — ^but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  lad! 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray 'd  her  hazel  hair, 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  phicd  1 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebumine 
Some  strain  that  scem'd  her  inmost  soul  to  find:' 

That  favour'd  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  lioft 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Ladye  Geraldine 

XX. 

Slow  roird  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 
And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 

So  royal  envy  roU'd  the  murky  storm 
O'er  my  beloved  master's  glorious  day. 

Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !     Heaven  repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line. 

The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 
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The  goiy  bridal  bed,  the  pliuder'd  shrine.  Rest  thee  in  castle  lUyensheueh, 

The  murder'd  Surrey's  blood,  the  tears  of  Geraldine !  j     Nor  tempt  the  stormj  firth  to-day. 


XXI. 
Both  Soots,  and  Southern  chiefs  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song: 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death. 
And  those  still  held  the^  ancient  faith* — 
Then,  from  his  seat  with  lofty  air. 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St  Clair ; 
St.  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  bom  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades ; 
Where  erst  St  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay ; — 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  &1I, 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow  fair  Kirkwall ! 
Thence  oft  he  mark'd  fierce  Pentland  rave, 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave ; 
And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale. 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII. 
And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  mighty  Fancy  cull  j 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afar, 
Stem  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  war, 
The  Norseman,  train 'd  to  spoU  and  blood, 
Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food ; 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave. 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 
And  there  in  many  a  stormy  vale, 
The  scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale. 
And  many  a  Runic  column  high 
Had  witness'd  grim  idolatry. 
And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth. 
Learn 'd  many  a  saga's  rhyme  uncouth, — 
Of  that  sea-snake  tremendous  curl'd, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world : 
Of  those  dread  Maids;  whose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell : 
Of  chiefii,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
By  the  pale-death  like  of  the  tomb, 
Ransack'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 
Their  falchions  wrench'd  from  corpses'  hold. 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms. 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms ! 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 
To  Roslin's  bowers  young  Harold  came. 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree. 
He  leam'd  a  milder  minstrelsy ; 
Yet  something  of  the  northern  spell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 
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O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell  i 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

<<  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 
AxmI,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  ! 


**  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 

To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water  sprite, 

Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

**  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathe  a  ladye  gay ; 

Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" 

**  'TIS  not  because  lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  halL 

*<  Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If  'tis  not  fiU'd  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  : 

'Twas  seen  from  Dry  den's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavern 'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  that  chapel  proud,. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncofiSn'd  lie ; 

Elach  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale : 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound, 
^And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  maiL 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair- 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle : 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  Sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

And  each  St  Clair'was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV.  " 
So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay. 

Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  hall, 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all ; 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog. 
Drain 'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ;    , 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
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Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's  face. 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  checked  the  feast, 
AndchillM  the  soul  of  every  guest: 
Even  the  high  dame  stood  half  aghast. 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 
The  elfish  page  fell  to  the  ground, 
And,   shuddering,   muttered,   "  Found,    found, 
found !" 

XXV 

Then  sudden  through  the  darkened  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seemM  on  flame  ; 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  ; 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flashM  the  levinbrand, 
And  fiird  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elfish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 

DismayM  the  brave,  appallM  the  proud. 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung  j 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar. 
The  elfish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  ! 

XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 

Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all ; 

That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some. 

Cry,  with  loud  summons,  "  Gylbin,  come  !" 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand, 

Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down, 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 

The  guests  in  silence  pray*d  and  shook. 

And  terror  dimm*d  each  lofty  look. 

But  none  of  all  the  astonishM  train 

Was  so  dismayM  as  Deloraine : 

His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  burn, 

Twas  fear*d  his  mind  would  ne*er  return  ; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 
With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold — 
That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 

A  ihapt  with  amice  wrapped  around^ 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  haldrick  hound. 
Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 

And  knew — ^but  how  it  roatter'd  not — 

It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott ! 

XXVII. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale. 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke, 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke: 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 


Did  to  Sl  Bride  of  Douglas  make. 

That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take. 

To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast. 
To  some  bless 'd  saint  his  prayers  addxenM; 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  rows,  g 

Some  to  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  lady  of  the  Isle ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take, 
And  monks  should  sing,. and  bells  should  toll. 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  soul. 
While  vows  were  ta'en,  and  prayeis  were 

pray'd, 
Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  disraay'd. 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 
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Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell. 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell ; 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless'd  Teviot's  flower,  and  Cranstount  heir: 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain. 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine. 
When  pilgrim  chiefs,  in  sad  array. 

Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 
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With  naked  foot,  and  sackloth  vest. 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath. 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  highdrawn  breath. 

Through  all  the  lengthen'd  row  ; 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride. 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride. 

Forgotten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts,  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  halldw'd  side. 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down ; 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 
Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 
From  many  a  garnish'd  niche  aroimd. 
Stem  saints,  and  tortured  martyrs  frown'd. 
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And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar; 

With  sable  shroud  and  scapular. 

And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 

The  holy  fathers,  two  and  two. 
In  long  procession  came ; 

Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  bare, 

And  holy  banner,  flourish'd  fair 
With  the  Redeemer's  name : 

Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
I  The  miti-ed  abbot  slretchM  his  hand, 
I     And  bless'il  them  as  they  kneel'd  ; 
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With  bolj  erofs  he  sign'd  them  all. 

And  pny'd  they  might  be  sage  in  hall, 
And  fortunate  in  field. 

The  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said, 

And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead; 

And  bells  toll'd  out  their  mighty  peal 

For  the  departed  spirit's  weal ; 

And  ever  in  the  office  close 

The  hymn  of  intercession  rose ; 

And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 

The  awful  burthen  of  the  song, — 
Dies  xkje,  dies  xlla, 
solvet  b.ecluk  in  favilla  : 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung ; 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  rain. 

Thus  the  holy  fathers  sung. 

XXXI. 

HTKir  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  hetTen  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinners  stay .' 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When,  shriTelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll  $ 
When  krader  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  deadi 

0 !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day. 
When  man  from  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
Be  Tbou  the  treihbling  sinnner*s  stay, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 


Hvsh'o  is  the  harp^the  minstrel  gone. 
And  dkl  he  wander  forth  alone, 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  oat  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No:— <lose  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
Axote  the  minstrel's  lowly  bower  t 
A  simple  hat ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shelter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze. 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 
And  give  the  aid  he  beggVl  before. 
80  pass'd  the  winter's  day ;  but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Waved  the  blue  bells  on  Newark  heath ; 
When  throstles  sun  in  Hare-head  shaw. 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  flourisb'd,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak, 
The  aged  harper's  soul  awoke ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high. 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 
Till  Ike  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Fofiook  the  hunting  of  the  deer ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roU'd  along, 
Bofe  burden  to  the  minstrel's  song. 
7!) 
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Alas !  that  Scottiah  niaid  ahould  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell ! 

That  Scottish  t)ard  should  wake  the  string. 
The  triumiih  of  our  foet  to  leW.—Leyden, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY, 
LORD  MONTAGUE,  &c; 

THIS  BOMAlfCE   IS  IlfSCRIBEO,  BV  THE  AUTHOB. 


^ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  author,  whom 
the  public  has  honoured  with  some  degree  of  ap- 
plause, should  not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their 
kindness.  Vet  the  author  uf  Marmion  must  be 
supposed  to  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  its  suc- 
cess, since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  this 
second  intrusion,  any  reputation  which  his  first 
poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story 
turns  upon  the  private  adventures  of  a  fictitious 
character ;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field, 
because  the  hero's  fate  b  connected  with  that  me- 
morable defeat,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it 
The  design  of  the  author  was,  if  possible,  to  apprise 
his  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  his  story, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narrative,  far 
more  an  attempt  at  epic  composition,  exceeds  his 
plan  of  a  romantic  tale ;  yet  he  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  from  the  popularity  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel^  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of 
the  feudal  times  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  more  interesting  history,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  public. 

The  poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of 
August,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  Flodden, 
9th  September,  1513. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  I. 
TO   WILLIAM  STEWART   ROSE,   ESQ. 

Ashettiel,  EttrUk  Forett, 
November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear  { 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn. 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in. 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew. 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through: 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Though  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  double  speed, 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  forest  hills  is  shed ; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  |;leam\ 
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Away  bath  past 'd  the  hether-bell, 
That  bloom*d  bo  rich  on  Needpath-fell, 
Sallow  bis  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yare. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven, 
To  sheltered  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines  s 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  witherM  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  for  beneath  their  snmmer  hill. 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantlets  fold 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold  ; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel, 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel : 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast, 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child, 
Feels  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanlshM  flower; 
Their  summer's  gambols  tell,  and  mourn. 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  return, 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic,  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears, 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  0 !  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  f 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise  ? 
The  mind,  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal. 
The  hand,  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  ? 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
E'en  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine. 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine ; 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom 
That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  hallow'd  tomb ! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
0  never  let  those  names  depart ! 
Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave ; 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found. 
Was  lieard  the  fated  thunder's  sound. 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
RolI'd,  blazed,  destroy'd, — and  was  no  more. 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perisb'd  worth, 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,*  Trafalgar ; 
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Who,  born  to  guide  such  high  emprise. 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise ; 
Alas !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave ; 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf. 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjection '9  bursting  rein. 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gain'd. 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crwch,  refliain'd, 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm  to  aid  the  fre 
man's  laws. 

Hadst  thou  but  lived,  though  strijip'd  of  pow< 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand  ; 
By  thoc,  as  by  the  beacon  li;;ht. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  rourfc  arijrht ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone. 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  ibroie. 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon  light  is  quench'd  in  smoke. 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  n  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill  I 

O,  think,  how  to  Ids  latest  day. 
When  death,  just  hovering,  claim'd  his  ptey, 
W^ith  Palinure's  unaltered  mood, 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood : 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  helm  gave  way  .' 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thou«.'.nd  plains 
One  unpolluted  church  remains. 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  aroui.  I 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day. 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray ; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh; 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb. 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employ'd,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow,— 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below; 
And,  if  thou  moum'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppress'd. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 
Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  l>ards,  and  kings ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung, 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 
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Am  if  tome  tngel  spoke  ageo, 
All  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ; 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O  here  let  prejudice  depart. 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Britain  died ! 
When  Europe  crouched  to  France's  yoke, 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke, 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slave. 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  sptim'd, 
The  sullied  olive-branch  return'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast, 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  roast ! 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave ; 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd. 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd  I 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 
Forever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone, 
Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride ! 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side, 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear. 
Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cr>', — 
•«  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb, 
But  search  the  land  of  living;  men. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  ?" 

Rest,, ardent  spirits  !   till  the  cries 
Of  dying  nature  bids  you  rise ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse : 
Then,  0  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain  I 
Though  not  unmark'd  from  northern  clime, 
Ye  heard  the  Border  minstrel's  rhyme: 
His  gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung ; 
The  bard  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your  death  names 
has  sung. 

Stay  yet  illusion,  stay  awhile. 
My  wilder'd  fancy  still  beguile  ! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part, 
Eie  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew. 
And  all  the  rmptnrcs  fancy  knew. 


And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 

That  throbs  through  bard  in  bardlike  mood. 

Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low, 

Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  flow- 

Wo,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 

In  one  springtide  of  ecstasy ! 

It  will  not  be — it  may  not  last — 

The  vision  of  enchantment's  past: 

Like  frost-work  in  the  morning  ray, 

The  fancied  fabric  melts  away ) 

Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial  stone. 

And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle  arc  gone, 

And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 

The  choirs  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 

Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 

The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 

The  firm  begirt  with  copse  wood  wild. 

The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 

Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tones 

Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run. 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son : 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray, 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed, 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed ; 
Or  idly  Yist  the  shrilling  lay 
With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  her  way. 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail. 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail. 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale: 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn. 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 
May  boast  of  book-learn 'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  iU  sway ; 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain  ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds. 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake ; 
As  when  the  champion  of  the  lake 
Enters  Morgana's  fated  house. 
Or  in  the  Chnpcl  perilous. 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Hold  converse  with  the  unburied  corse, 
O  when,  dame  Gamorc's  grace  to  moTt, 
(Alas !  that  lawless  was  their  love,) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den. 
And  freed  full  sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd. 
He  took  the  Sangeal's  holy  quest. 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high. 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scorn 'd  not  such  legends  to  protong  t 
They  gleam  through  Spencer's  elfin  dietm, 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  themt; 
And  Dry  den,  in  immortal  strain, 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  agam. 
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Bat  that «  ribald  king  &nd  court 
Bade  bim  toil  on,  to  make  tbetn  tport ; 
Demanded  fur  their  nijn^rd  paj. 
Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay, 
Lirentious  satire,  son?,  and  play : 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  bif^h  dcsifcn, 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marr'd  the 
lofty  line. 

WarmM  by  such  names  well  may  we  then, 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men, 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fnir  fields  of  oM  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  cnstloN  coll 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept. 
Thy  genius,  chivalr)*,  hath  slept  r 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  north. 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again. 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train. 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  scarf, 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf, 
And  wizard,  with  his  wand  of  rpight. 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  genius  weave  their  spells. 
Pure  love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells  i 
Mystery,  half  veilM  and  half  reveaFd ; 
And  honour,  with  his  spotless  shield  ( 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye ;  and  fear. 
That  loves  the  tale  be  shrinks  to  hear  { 
And  gentle  court(Ay ;  and  faith. 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death  i 
And  valour,  lion-melted  lord. 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won ; 
Ttene's*  oaks — beneath  whose  shade. 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold, 
And  that  red  king,t  who,  while  of  old. 
Though  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 
Tteoe's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renewed  such  legendary  strain  s 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  he  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis,  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil*d  in  fight 
The  necromancer's  felon  might  $ 
And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopex's  mjrstic  love : 
Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 
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THE  CASTLE. 
I. 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep. 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep* 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone : 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 


*  The  new  forest  in  Hampshire,  anciently  so  called, 
t  William  Eufut. 


The  loop-hole  grates  where  capthrct  weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  ffwec^ 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height: 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rayt 
Flash'd  back  again  the  western  blaxe. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light 

II. 

St.  George's  banner,  broad  and  gmy. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 

So  heavily  it  bung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  teareb. 

The  castle  gates  were  barr'd ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard ; 
Low  humming  as  he  paced  alonf , 
Some  ancient  border-gathering  song. 

in. 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hetn  i 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appeait. 
O'er  Horncliff  hill,  a  plump*  of  tpctn. 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay : 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  couner  prood. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade. 
That  closed  the  castle  barricade. 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  wam'd  the  captain  in  the  hen. 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  senetdnL 

IV. 

«  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Bfalvobie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow ; 
And  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot ; 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below  !*» 
Then  to  the  castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarr'd. 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  juard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 


*  This  word  properly  applies  to  a  flight  of  wate 
but  is  applied,  by  analaey,  to  a  body  of  hoiae. 
There  is  knight  of  the  Nonh  Country, 
Which  leads  a  lusty  plttn^  of  spean. 
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V. 
Along  the  bridge  Lord  MarmioD  rode, 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trod, 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle  bow ; 
Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stal worth  knight,  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been: 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  revealM 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Show'd  spirit  proud, and  prompt  to  ire: 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 
His  thin  musUche,  and  curly  hair, 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there. 
But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square  turn*d  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Show*d  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But,  in  close  fight,  a  champion  grim. 
In  camps,  a  leader  sage. 

VI. 

•  Well  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 
Was  all  with  bumish'd  gold  emboss'd*, 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest 

A  falcon  boTer'd  on  her  nest. 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 
E'en  such  a  fakon,  on  his  shield, 
SoarM  table  in  an  azure  field : 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
''Who  eJuckiotme,  to  death  is  digkt,^ 
Blue  was  the  charger's  broider'd  rein  \ 
Blue  ribands  deck'd  his  arching  manei 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Wtt  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

VII. 
Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires. 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires  i 
They  bum'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claims 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame, 
Coold  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 
Aad  lightly  bear  the  ring  away ; 
Nor  less  with  courteoiis  precepts  stored. 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board, 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sing  them  to  a  ladye  fair. 

VIII. 
Four  nen-atF<inns  came  at  their  backs. 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe : 
They  bore  Lord  Mannion*s  lance  so  strong. 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along. 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore ; 
Like  8wallow*s  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 

*  Flntter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 
Where,  blazon 'd  sable,  as  before. 
The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 
Id  hoscn  black,  and  jerkin  blue. 


With  falcons  broider'd  on  each  bieast. 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood  s 
Each  one  a  six  foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  clothyard  shaft  could  send  \ 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march 'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 

'Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order 'd  how. 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
With  musket,  pipe,  and  morion. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  castleyard ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there. 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

For  welcome  shot  prepared — 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang. 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 


The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound. 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court. 

He  scatter'd  angels  round. 
«  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion, 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand ! 
Y^ell  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land !" 

XI. 
Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabards  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone, 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion: 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
'  Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
**  Now,  largesse;*  largesse,  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold ! 
A  blazon'd  shield  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

XII. 
They  marshall'd  him  to  the  castle  hall. 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet  call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
ft  Room,  lordings,  room,  for  Lord  Marmion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold ! 


♦  The  cry  by  which  the  heralds  ezprefls  their  thanks 
for  the  bounty  of  the  noblej. 
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Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold : 
There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

*Gainst  Mannion*s  force  to  stand  i 
To  him  he  lost  his  ladye  love, 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 
Ourselves  heheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield. 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 
And  on  the  gibbet  tree,  reversed, 

His  foeman*s  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-knight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gAj, 
For  him  who  conquerkl  in  the  right, 

Afarmkn  of  Fontenaye  !*' 

XIII. 
Then  steppM  to  meet  that  noble  lord. 

Sir  Hugh,  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas. 

Raised  o*er  the  pavement  high. 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

They  feasted  full  and  high : 
The  whiles  a  northern  harper  rude. 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

<*  How  the  fierce  ThirlwalU,  and  RidUyt  all. 
Stout  JVillimondswick, 
And  Hard-riding  Dick, 

And  Hughie  of  Hawden,  and  Will  o»  the  Wall, 
Have  tet  on  Sir  Albany  Featherstonhaugh, 
And  taken  hit  life  at  the  deadman*8  shaw.^* 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion  *s  ear  could  l^rook 

The  harper's  barbarous  lay ; 
Yet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took. 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay ; 
For  ladye *s  suit  and  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 
**  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,**  Heron  sayt, 

•*  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust. 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week,  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befel : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed; 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear ; — 
St  George  !  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space, 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn ; 
I  pny  you  for  your  ladye's  grace.'*— 

Lord  Marmion 's  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 
The  captain  mark*d  his  alter'd  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 
A  mighty  wassail  bowl  he  took. 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 


**  Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  fifannioD : 

Bat  first,  I  pray  thee  fair. 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine. 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wme. 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  f 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  mtt^ 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed. 
And  often  mark'd  his  cheeks  wci*  wet 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide: 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy*!  hand. 
To  burnish  shield,  or  sharpen  brand, 

Or  saddle  battle  steed ; 
But  meeter  seem'd  for  lady  fair. 
To  fan  her  cheeks,  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare. 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom — when  he  sigh'd. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride ! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youtk 

To  serve  in  ladye's  bower  ? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour's  ?*' 

XVI. 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  focfa  jeatt 

He  roird  his  kindling  eye. 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppren^. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply : 
"  That  bo7  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair. 
He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 
I  left  him  sick  in  Lindlsfam : 
Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  gay. 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  ? 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sage. 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage.**-— 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whi8per*d  light  tales  of  Heron*!  dame. 

XVIL 
Unmark*d,  at  least  unreck*d,  the  taunt, 

Careless  the  knight  replied, 
"  No  bird  whose  feathers  gayly  flaunt. 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 
Norham  is  grim,  and  grated  close, 
Hemm*d  in  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  darksome  tower ; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright. 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fair  queen  Margaret*s  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand. 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove ; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band. 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove-? 
Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  swing 
She*Il  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her 


XVIII. 
**  Nay,  if  with  royal  James's  bride. 
The  lovely  lady  Herou  bide. 
Behold  me  here  a  messen^^er. 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear; 
For,  to  the  Scottish  court  addreit'd, 
I  journey  at  ouV  king's  behest. 
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And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 
For  me,  and  mine,  a  tmsty  guide. 
I  bare  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power 
What  time  we  razed  old  Ayton  tower.*^— 

XIX. 

"  For  such  like  need,  ray  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow ; 
For  here  be  some  have  prickM  as  far. 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan*s  ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods. 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods."— 

XX. 

«« Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion  cried, 

**  Were  I  in  warlike-wise  to  ride 

A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack. 

Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back  | 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  friendly  messenger,  to  know. 

Why,  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  for. 

Their  king  is  mustering  troops  for  war, 

The  sight  of  plundering  border  spears 

Might  justify  suspicious  fears. 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 

A  benld  were  my  fitting  guide  $ 

Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide  i 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 

Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least*' 

XXL 

The  captain  mused  a  little  space, 
And  pass'd  his  hand  across  his  face. 
— ^  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want. 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant. 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side  t 
And,  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort. 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 
£*en  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween, 
Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen  i 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say. 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a  day ; 
So,  safe  be  sat  in  Durham  aisle. 
And  pray'd  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norham  vicar,  wo  betide. 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride. 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood — he  could  rein 
The  wildest  warhorse  in  your  train  { 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hail 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man ; 
A  blithsome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower. 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower, 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  are  good, 
Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 
Bat  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls, 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 


Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St  Bede, 

In  evil  hour,  be  crots'd  the  Tweed, 

To  teach  dame  Alison  her  creed. 

Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife  i 

And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 

Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  bis  life. 

The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swoie. 

That,  if  again  he  venture  o*er. 

He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 

Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know; 

Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance,  will  go."— 

XXIL 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board. 
Carved  to  his  uncle,  and  that  lord, 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 
**  Kind  uncle,  wo  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach  { 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep,  at  bowls,  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl^ 
The  needfullest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide. 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  fony  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow'd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude. 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-comer  snore  his  fill. 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill  i 
Last  night  to  Norham  there  came  one 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion." 
"Nephew,"  quoth  Heron, "  by  my  fay. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke  {  si^  forth  thy  say." 

XXIIL 
**  Here  is  a  holy  palmer  come. 
From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome  t 
One,  that  hath  kiss*d  the  blessed  tomb. 
And  visited  each  holy  shrine. 
In  Anby  and  Palestine ; 
On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been. 
Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen ; 
By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod. 
Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod  i 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law. 
Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 
And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given. 
He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle  shell. 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell  i 

And  of  that  grot  where  olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

XXIV. 

"  To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich  merry. 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the  Forth  \ 
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Little  he  eats,  and  long  will  wake, 
And  drinks  but  of  the  streams  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o*er  moor  and  dale  i 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaflPd  his  ale. 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows. 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose. 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes."^ 

XXV. 
*«  Gramercj !"  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
«*  Full  loth  were  I,  that  friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me. 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy  s 
If  this  same  palmer  will  me  lead 

From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 
Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed. 
Instead  of  cockle  shell  or  bead. 
With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers  ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill. 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay  i 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest. 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 
They  bring  to  cheer  the  way.»»— 

XXVL 
"  Ah !  noble  sir,»'  young  Selby  said. 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 
•*  This  man  knows  much,  perchance,  e'en  more 
Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 
Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 
And  shrinks,  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Last  night  we  listeu'd  at  his  cell ; 
Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  soooth  to  tell, 
He  murmur*d  on  till  mom,  howe'er. 
No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 
As  other  voices  spoke  again. 
I  cannot  tell—I  like  it  not— 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 
No  conscience  clear  and  void  of  wrong. 
Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 
Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  marked  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds.*'— 

XXVII. 
«*  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion  j  «  by  my  fay. 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way. 
Although  the  great  arch  fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company  i 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  palmer  to  the  castle  hall." 
The  summon 'd  palmer  came  in  place ; 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  face: 
In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 
With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 
The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck ; 
The  crucifix  around  hil  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore. 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore : 
The  faded  palm  branch  in  bis  hand, 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIII. 
When  as  the  palmer  came  in  hall. 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall. 


Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal. 

Or  look*d  more  high  and  keen: 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state. 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  hix  gaunt  frame  was  worn  wid&  toQ, 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas,  the  while! 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile. 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch  !  the  mother  that  him  bare. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sunburn 'd  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  wo, 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know^ 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye*s  bright  gra 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace. 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall, 
But  this  poor  palmer  knew  them  alL 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
— «*  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew's  bound; 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well, 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  diqiel. 
And  the  crazed  brain  restore  t — 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  sptiog 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more !" 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep. 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest. 
The  captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest. 

Who  drain'd  it  merrily  : 
Alone  the  palmer  pass'd  it  by, 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  the  sign  the  feast  was  o'ei: 
It  hush'd  the  merry  wassel-roar. 
The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  naught  was  heard. 
But  the  slow  footsteps  of  the  guard. 
Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXL 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose; 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 
Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 
(A  hasty  mass  from  friar  John,) 
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And  knight,  tnd  squire  had  broke  their  fast. 

On  rich  fubstantial  repast. 

Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  horse  t 

TheD  came  the  stirrup  cup  in  coarse. 

Between  the  baron  and  his  host. 

No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost  i 

High  thanks  wen  by  Lord  Marmion  paid. 

Solemn  excuse  the  captain  made, 

TU],  filing  from  the  gate  had  past 

That  noble  train,  their  lord  the  last 

Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call ; 

Thunder*d  the  cannon  from  the  wall, 
And  shook  the  Scottish  shoro  i 

Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 

Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 
And  hid  its  turret's  hoar ; 
Till  they  roll'd  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there. 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  TL 

TO  THB   RKT.  JOHN  BfARRIOT,  M .  A. 

Jthettia,  Ettriek  Foreti. 
Tbs  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  flonrish'd  once  a  forest  fair. 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined. 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Yon  thorn — perchance,  whose  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years. 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 
Ton  lonely  thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell, 
Since  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now. 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sappling  bough; 
Would  he  coukl  tell  bow  deep  the  shade, 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak, 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock, 
And  through  the  foliage  show'd  his  head. 
With  narrow  leaves,  aod  berries  red ; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung. 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches liung. 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook ! 

«« Here,  in  my  shade,**  methinks  he'd  say, 
^  The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay : 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop  against  the  moon  to  bowl  i 
The  mountain-boar,  on')>attle  set, 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet. 
While  doe  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by  through  gay  greenwood. 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower. 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power: 
A  thousand  vassals  muster 'd  round, 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound ; 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent. 
Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent  i 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk. 
And  faloonexv  hold  the  ready  hawk ; 
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And  foresters,  in  greenwood  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gazehounds  grim. 
Attentive,  as  the  bratchet's*  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey. 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain, 
As  hat  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain : 
Whbtles  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Answers  the  harquebuss  below; 
While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply. 
To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters'  cry. 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely."— 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales. 
Up  pathless  Ettriek,  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  Outlaw  drew  hu  arrow, 
fiut  not  more  blith  that  sylvan  court. 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport; 
Though  small  our  pomp  and  mean  our  game. 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriot,  was  the  same, 
Rememberest  thou  my  greyhounds  true  ? 
O'er  holt,  or  hill,  there  never  flew. 
From  slip,  or  leash,  there  never  sprang. 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  e^h  merry  chase, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 
In  classic,  and  in  Gothic  lore ; 
We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene. 
And  held  poetic  talk  between ; 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along, 
fiut  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers  untenanted  Bowhill ! 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun, 
The  yeoman  bears  the  well-known  gun. 
And,  while  his  honest  heart  grows  warm. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm. 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills,        / 
And  drinks,  *<  The  chieftain  of  the  hills !" 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers. 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw. 
By  moonlight,  dance  on  Carterhaugh ; 
No  youthful  baron's  left  to  grace 
The  forest-sheriffs  lonely  chase. 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone. 
The  majesty  of  Oberon ; 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace ; 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  queen  'twere  given. 
To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  heaven. 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air. 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fiur. 
No  more  the  widow^s  deafen'd  ear 
Grows  quick,  that  lady's  step  to  hear; 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel. 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphan's  meal ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread. 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yaii^— which  hills  so  closely  bind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 
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Though  much  he  fret,  mod  chafe,  and  toil. 

Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boil,-« 

Her  long-descended  lord  is  gone. 

And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 

And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys. 

Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 

Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth. 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  ii  truth. 

Close  to  my  side  with  what  delight. 

They  press M  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 

When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound,  « 

I  caird  his  ramparts  holy  ground  !* 

Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak  { 

And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 

Despite  the  difference  of  our  years, 

Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 

Ah !  happy  boys  !  such  feelings  pore. 

They  will  not,  cannot  long  endure  i 

Condemned  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide. 

You  may  not  linger  by  the  side ; 

For  fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore. 

And  passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 

Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 

Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 

For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come 

When  fiercer  transports  shall  bo  dumb, 

And  you  will  think,  right  frequently. 

But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 

On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent. 

Together,  on  the  brown  hilPs  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain, — 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impress'd. 
"Tis  silent,  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
Twixt  resignation  and  content 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake : 
Thou  know'st  it  well,~nor  fen,  nor  tedge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge  i 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view  | 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
Yet  e'en  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour ; 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy, 
Where  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  mi^t  dwell  { 

*  There  is  on  a  high  mountainous  range  above  the  ftim 
of  Ashesilel,  a  lb«e  called  Wallace's  Tiench. 


There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  gneet. 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliness : 
And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  UUt 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep  { 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  mdt. 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

•Naught  living  meets  the  ejre  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near } 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  l.ady's  chapel  low. 
Yet  still  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  htm  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  ent  his  simple  fathers  prayU 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passion's  life. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  strife. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dvdl. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age. 
Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died, 
On  the  broad  lake  and  mountain's  side. 
To  say,  "Thus  pleasures  fade  awayi 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray  !** 
Then  gaze  on  Dry  hope's  ruin'd  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  flower » 
And  when  that  mountain-tound  I  beard. 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 
As  up  his  force  the  tempest  brings, 
Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave^ 
To  sit  upon  the  wizard's  grave; 
That  wizard  priest's,  whose  bones  are  thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust ; 
On  which  no  sunbeams  ever  shines— 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines,) 
Thence  view  the  lake  with  sullen  roar. 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore ; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gale, 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail, 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave  \ 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail. 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail. 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fires 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  li^^. 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway. 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak. 
And  thought  the  wizard  priest  was  eooe. 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home ! 
And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  clear'd. 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  fear^ 

But  chief,  'twere  tweet  to  think  soch  liie, 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortuned  itrifs,) 
Something  most  matchleas,  good,  and  wiie, 
A  great  and  grateful  lacrifice » 
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And  deem  each  hour  to  musing  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Tet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  displease : 
He  lOTes  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war; 
And  my  black  palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Lochskene. 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 
0*er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven^ 
Dark  mists  infest  the  summer  heaven } 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake. 
Away  its  harrying  waters  break, 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below. 
Diving,  as  if  condemn 'd  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave. 
Who,  pritonM  by  enchanter's  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell. 
And  well  that  palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene. 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken, 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den. 
Where,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within. 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn  t 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail. 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  MofTatdale. 

Marriot,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung. 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung : 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  man  of  wo. 
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Thc  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke 

Round  Norham  Castle  roU'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke. 
With  lightning-flash,  and  thunder  stroke. 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curi'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze^ 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong. 
Where,  firom  high  Whitby's  cloister'd  pile, 
Bound  to  taint  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stopp'd  her  side. 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laugh 'd,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in  their  honour'd  freight; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state, 
Tb«  mhbew  of  Saint  Hilda  placed. 
With  five  hix  nont,  the  galley  graced. 


n. 

Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids. 
Liked  birds  escaped  to  green  wood  shadety 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  bow  curious,  too. 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new. 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray ; 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh. 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair  turn'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there, 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share^— 
The  abbess,  and  the  novice  Clare. 

in. 

The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look, 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
4 Fair,  too,  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Now  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim. 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint ; 
And  gave  the  relique  shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  embost 
The  poor  her  convent's  bounty  bleit. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 

IV. 
Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Refoim'J  on  Benedictine  school; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  speie  i 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere 
Had  early  quench'd  the  light  of  youth. 
But  gentle  was  the  dame  in  sooth  i 
Though,  vain  of  her  religious  swaj. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  abbess  welL 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame  i 
Summon'd  to  Lindisfam,  she  came, 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  abbot  old* 
And  Tynemouth't  prioieit,  to  hold 
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A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict, 
On  two  apostates  from  the  faith, 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 


Naught  say  I  here  of  sister  Clare,  . 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair ; 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofess'd. 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distressed. 
She  was  betroth 'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonourM  fled. 
Her  kinsman  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one^  who  loved  her  for  her  land  i 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vesUl  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom, 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  witherM  bloom. 

VI. 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seemM  to  mark  the  waves  below ; 
Nay,  seem'd  to  fix  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all- 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  wa^ite  and  bare. 
Nor  wave  nor  breezes,  murmur'd  there  i 
There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand. 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackalls  come, 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven ! 

VII. 
Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd— 
These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast ; 
Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontruU'd, 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood, 
Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good. 
Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 
But  passions  m  the  human  frame. 
Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame ; 
And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue. 
With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 
Had  practised,  with  her  bowl  and  knife. 
Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 
This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 
Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  gray. 

VIII. 
And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland, 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls  sucessive  rise, 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk  Wearmonth  soon  behind  them  lay. 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay ; 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  Lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 
Rosh  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods  { 
They  past  the  tower  of  Widderington, 
Mother  of  many  a  Taliant  son ; 


At  Coquet-lsle  their  beads  they  ten 
To  the  good  saint  who  own'd  the  cell  $ 
Then  did  the  Alne  attention  cUim, 
And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  namei 
And  next  they  cross'd  themselves,  to  hear 
The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near. 
Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  vm 
On  Dunstanborough's  cavem'd  shore: 
Thy  tower,  proud   Bamboroogh,  maikM  fli 

there ; 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 
From  its  tall  rock  look'd  grimly  down. 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown ; 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 
And  reach'd  the  Holy  Island's  t>ay. 

IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain. 
And  girdled  in  the  saint's  domain: 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  the  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle ; 
Dryshod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  daj« 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way  $ 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efbee 
Of  sUves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  tract. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  castle,  with  its  batUed  wall. 
The  ancient  monastery's  hall, 
A  solemn,  rude,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 


In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frown^ 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low. 

Built  ero  the  art  was  known. 
By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk. 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vam  t 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  away. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  witkstairf 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  huA. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  that  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  when  the  spoiler's  hand  had  besni 
Not  but  the  wasting  Seabreeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint. 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power. 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  towers 
Yet  still  entire  the  abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  imsubdiied. 

XL 

Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong. 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song. 

And  with  the  seawave  and  the  wind, 

Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  ( 
And  made  haimonious  dose  i 
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Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore, 
Half-drown*d  amid  the  breakers*  loar, 

According  chorus  rose. 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 

From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  reliques  there^ 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare  i 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air. 

They  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
RushM  emulously  through  the  flood, 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 
Signing  the  cross  the  abbess  stood. 

And  blessM  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 
Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  convent  banquet  made } 

All  through  the  holy  dome. 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery. 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye. 

The  stranger  sisters  roam ; 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew, 
And  the  sharp  Seabreeze  coldly  blew. 
For  there,  e*en  summer  night  is  chilL 
Then,  having  strayM  and  gazed  their  fill. 

They  closed  around  the  fire ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essayM  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid  j  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

XIII. 
Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  baron's  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  thame. 
And  monks  cry,  **  Fy  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 

Smtnt  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." 
**  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Mutt  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." 
They  told  how,  in  their  convent  cell, 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

The  lovely  Edelflcd ; 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd. 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  seafowls'  pinions  fail. 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint 

XIV. 
Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  fail 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 
His  body's  resting-place,  of  old. 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told ; 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  bom'd  their  pile. 
The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle  i 


O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  hore« 
They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose ; 

But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well. 
Not  there  bis  relics  might  repMe } 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 
In  his  stone  coffin  forth  he  rides, 
(A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides,) 
Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 

Downward  to  Tillmouth  cclL 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair  i 
Chester-le  Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Haird  him  with  joy  and  fear; 
An4,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear. 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  bis  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare ! 

E'en  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale. 
And  London's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail, . 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
'Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign. 
Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  turn'd  the  conqueror  back  again. 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band, 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVI. 
But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn. 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfam, 
Saint  Cutbbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  seaborn  beads  that  bear  his  name: 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told. 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold. 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound ; 
A  deaden 'd  clang,  a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm. 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfarn  disclaim. 

xvn. 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go. 
Far  diflferent  was  the  scene  of  wo. 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath. 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  more  dark  and  lone,  that  vault. 

Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell ; 
Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault. 
In  penitence  to  dwell. 
When  ho,  for  cowl  and  beads,  lakl  down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
3H 
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Thit  d«o,  which,  chilUng  eveiy  lense 

Of  fteliog,  hearing,  tight. 
Was  call'd  the  vault  of  peniteDce, 

Excluding  air  and  light. 
Was,  hy  the  prelate  SezheUn,  made 
A  place  of  hurial,  for  toch  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment ; 
Whence,  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent, 

As  reached  the  upper  air, 
The  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  said. 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoan'd  their  torments  there. 

XVIII. 
But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go. 
Few  only,  save  the  abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung. 
Prom  the  rude  rock  the  side  walls  sprung  $ 
The  gnvestones  rudely  sculptured  o*er. 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor  { 
The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one. 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain. 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  dimp  and  darkness  seem*d  to  strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  { 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three} 

All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  orders  strict 

On  iron  table  lay ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone, 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown. 

By  the  pale  cresset^s  ray: 
The  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda,  there. 
Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom *s  swell. 
And  teardrops  that  for  pity  fell, 

She  closely  drew  her  veil: 
Ton  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess. 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress, 
Is  Tynemouth*s  haughty  prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  palet 
And  he,  that  ancient  man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quench'd  by  age*s  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone. 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem,— 
Saint  Cuthbert*s  abbot  is  his  style: 
For  sanctity  call'd  through  the  isle, 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfam. 


*  Antique  chandelier. 


XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair  { 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share. 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied ; 
The  cloke  and  doublet,  loosely  tied. 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew ; 
And,  on  her  doublet-breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue. 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
But,  at  the  prioress'  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread. 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverly  they  know. 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  number'd  with  the  dead. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXL 
When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  ritw, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue. 
It  did  a  ghastly  eontnst  bear. 
To  those  bright  ringlets,  glistening  fiair,) 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy. 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm,  and  pal«y 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 
A  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lackt. 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  t 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  &ir. 

XXIL 
Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs. 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds  5 
For  them,  no  vision'd  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nigtits  no  fancied  spectres  haunt  | 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death, — alone  find*  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  eowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 
His  l)ody  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lath; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIIL 
Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shritk. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terrors  speak. 
For  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall  $— 
Who  enters  at  each  griesly  door. 
Shall  nt  Vr,  I  waen,  find  exit  1 
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Id  each  a  ilender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  nwts,  of  water,  and  of  bread: 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  drest, 
Two  hagfi^rd  monks  stood  motionless ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
Show'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  poich  t 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam, 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  dlsplay'd. 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 
These  executioners  were  chose. 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foea. 
Aod,  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 

Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace. 
Strove  by  deep  penance  to  efface 
Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will. 
Such  men  the  church  selected  still. 
As  either  joy  *d  in  doing  ill. 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain, 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there. 
They  knew  not  how,  aod  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  abbot  rose, 

To  speak  the  chapter's  doom. 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose. 

Alive,  within  the  tomb ; 
But  stoppM  because  that  woful  maid. 
Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essay'd. 
Twice  she  cssay'd,  and  twice,  in  vain ; 
Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 
Naught  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lipi 

*Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 

You  seemM  to  hear  a  distant  rill— 
Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls  j 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear; 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye ; 
And  colour  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 
A  b€ctie  and  a  flutter'd  streak, 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

By  autumn's  stormy  sky ; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gather'd  strength, 

And  arm'd  herself  to  bear; 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy, 

Id  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVII. 
**  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace  j 
Wei!  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 
SuccessleM  might  I  sue: 


Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gahi  t 

For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain. 

To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain, 

Vain  are  your  masses,  too.— 
I  listen'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 
For  three  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  liis  train  to  ride ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  s4w  young  Clara's  face  more  fair. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  foith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. 

Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 
But,  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 

Of  maiden  true  betray 'd  for  gold. 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me ! 

XXVIII. 
"  The  king  approved  his  favourite^  aim  j 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim. 

Whose  faith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge— and  on  they  came. 

In  morUl  lists  to  fight 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock ; 
And  hark  I  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry 
Shout  *  Marmion,  Marmion,  to  the  sky .' 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  ." 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide. 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  ? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell. 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell."— 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest 

XXIX. 
**  Still  was  false  Marmion*8  bridal  staid: 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 
The  hated  match  to  shun. 

<  Ho !  shifu  she  thus  P  King  Heniy  cried, 

<  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride, 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remain 'd — the  king's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land: 
I  linger'd  here  a  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me : 
This  caitiff  monk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

**  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells. 
Now  that  remorae  my  bosom  swells. 
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But  to  auure  ny  tool,  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray*d. 
This  packet  to  the  king  convey 'd, 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke. 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And,  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last. 

XXXI. 

**  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb. 

Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome ! 

If  Marmion*s  late  remorse  should  wake, 

Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take, 

That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 

Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 

Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends ! 

The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 

The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 

Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing. 

Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep, 

Burst  open  to  the  sea-wind's  sweep; 

Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones. 

Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 

And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty. 

Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

XXXII. 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stern  her  air  i 
Back  from  her  shoulders  stream 'd  her  hair; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade, 
Starod  up  erectly  from  her  head  ; 
Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high ; 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  late  inspired  form. 
And  listened  for  the  avenging  storm ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread ; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 
Till  thus  the  abbot's  doom  was  given. 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven : — 
**  Sister  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  !" 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom 
Of  execution,  too,  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befel, 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 

Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 
A  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  ^o  the  upper  day ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air. 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 

And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 
As  hurrying,  tottering  on ; 
E'en  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan, 


And  bade  the  pasting  knell  to  toU 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  souL 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swmf, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung  t 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roll'd. 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told ; 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his 
But  slept  ere  half  bis  prayer  be  said; 
So  far  was  beard  the  mighty  kocll. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind. 
Then  couch 'd  him  down  beside  the 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fen. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  ttcni. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  UL 
TO   WILLUM    ERSKIKK,    ESQ. 

Atkatid,  Ettridt  F&nfL 

Like  April  rooming  clouds,  that  pMt, 

With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  gims% 

And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow; 

Life  checker'd  scene  of  joy  and  tonow ; 

Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  oorth. 

Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth. 

Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 

And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 

Like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 

Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  awaj. 

And  ever  swells  again  as  fast. 

When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  put; 

Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 

Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  draam. 

Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 

Of  light  and  shade's  inconstant  race ; 

Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar. 

Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 

And  pleased,  we  linten  as  the  breeze 

Heaved  iu  wild  sigh  through  autumn  trees ; 

Then  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale. 

Flow  on,  flow  uuconfined,  my  tale. 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell, 

I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 

In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  ttnng. 

To  raise  the  desultory  song  ? — 

Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  chime. 

Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme. 

To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  ezcuae 

For  many  an  error  of  the  muse ; 

Oft  hast  thou  said,  **  If,  still  mia-spent. 

Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent: 

Go,  and,  to  Ume  thy  wandering  eovntt 

Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  tooree  | 

Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whoee  tiMib, 

Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom  t 

Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 

Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard; 

From  them,  and  from  the  path  they  tbowM 

Choose  honour'd  guide  and  practised  road ; 

Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze. 

With  harpers  rude  of  barbarons  day. 

■<0r,  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  tine. 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
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Utst  thoa  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse  ? 
What .'  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh. 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty ! 
O,  hero  of  that  glorious  time. 
When,  with  unhvaird  light  sublime,-— 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  (yaul. 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foet— 
The  star  of  Brandenburgb  arose ! 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
Forever  quenchM  in  Jena*s  stream. 
Lamented  chief! — It  was  not  given. 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth, 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  chief ! — not  thine  the  power. 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatch'd  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield ! 
Valour  and  skill  Uwas  thine  to  try. 
And,  tiied  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
Ill  had  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share. 
For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven. 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given  i 
Thy  lands,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel. 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal ! 
On  thee  relenting  heaven  bestows 
For  honour 'd  life  an  honour *d  close } 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge, 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake, 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  be  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb. 

"  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach  t 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridal,  or  the  oar  i 
Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shatter'd  walls 
Which  the  grim  Turks  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Against  the  invincible  made  good ; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could  wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 
When  stubborn  Russ,  and  metall'd  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd  i 
Or  that,  where  vengeance  and  affright 
Howl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 
Who  snatch'd,  on  Alexander's  sand. 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand. 

**0r,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung. 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore. 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  rollM  o'er  i 
When  she,  the  bold  enchantress,  came, 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure  i 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love. 
Awakening  at  th'  inspired  strain, 
DMm'd  thdr  own  Shakspeare  lived  sgain." 
81 


Thy  friendship   thus   thy  judgiMnt  wiODf- 
ing. 
With  praises  not  to  me  belonging. 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers^ 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hoars. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind, 
Its'  sou  tee  conceal'd  or  undefined ; 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers. 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours ; 
Or  whether  fitlier  term'd  the  sway  . 
Of  habit,  form'd  in  early  day  ? 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confess'd  ^ 

Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast. 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain, 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why. 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not,  eager  to  inhale. 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale. 
Content  to  rear  his  whiten'd  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  ? 
Hell  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weather-beaten  hind. 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak  { 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  he  goes. 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows i 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  these  gay  pbins  to  dwell, 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen, 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  ? 
No,  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
Hi!(  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range ; 
Nor  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  gray  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yet  a  child. 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chinM, 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  towtr. 
Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale. 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim'd  homage  from  a  shepherd*!  reed  i 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled ; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tofts  of  loveliest  green  i 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  w«U«flower  grew. 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  an)I  min'd  walL 
3h2 
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I  dcera'd  such  nooki  Um  sweetoit  thadtt 

The  sun  in  all  his  roond  survey M  \ 

And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 

The  mightient  work  of  human  power  i 

And  manreird,  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitchM  my  mind. 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  horse, 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew. 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot*s  blue, 

And  home  returning,  filPd  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl.— 

Methought  that  still  with  tn^p  and  cltng 

The  gatei»-ay's  broken  arches  rang ; 

Methought  grim  features,  seamM  with  icmrs, 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  ban. 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  wo  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies'  charms, 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors*  aims  { 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old, 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight, 

When,  pouring  from  their  highland  height. 

The  Scottish  clans  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While,  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor, 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display 'd ; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  lion  bore. 

And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace. 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face. 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire ; 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  gray-hair'd  sire. 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good, 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  bad  been ; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought, 
Content  with  equity  unbought ; 
To  him  the  venerable  priest. 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke : 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-wiird  imp,  a  grandaroe's  child ; 
But,  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest. 

From  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  f 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay,— on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heathbell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine : 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay, — since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays. 
Since  oit  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flatten 'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  line. 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend ; 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale. 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrettraiDM,  my  tale  .* 


Cahto  III. 

THE   HOSTEL,   OE  mV. 
I. 

The  livelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rede. 
The  mountain  path  the  palmer  show'd ; 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill. 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad, 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey. 
Had  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  cliff,  the  deer  look'd  down; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black  cock  rose ; 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow ; 
And  when  the  stony  path  began. 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan. 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  past  before 
They  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammerraoor; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way. 
Before  them,  at  the  closing  day. 
Old  Gifford's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

II. 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower. 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  2:»ne, 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  aloi.v. 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose, . 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  flaggon  trimly  placed, 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  reign : 
The  village  inn  seem'd  large,  though  nx 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  spran, 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rang; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall ; 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  hosL 

in.        ^ 

Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze. 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaze; 
Might  see,  where  in  dark  nook  aloof, 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ; 
Of  sea  fowl  dried,  and  solands  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar, 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  for  housewifes*  hand : 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day. 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state, 
Qd  oaken  fettle  liarmion  sate. 
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And  view*d,  around  the  blazing  hearth. 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth. 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide. 
From  ancient  vesnels  ranged  aside, 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 
Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marroion  deign 'd  to  aid, 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made : 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he. 
Yet,  train 'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
I*over  of  wine  and  minstrelsy. 
Ever  the  first  to^  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  ladye's  bower:— 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla*s  frost 

V. 

Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff. 

Right  opposite  the  palmer  stood : 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half. 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look. 
Which  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook. 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glance. 

The  palmer's  visage  fell. 

VI. 
By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud ; 
For  still  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
Od  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard. 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gaze  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeomen,  wondering  in  his  fear,. 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  mind: 
**  Saint  Mary  I  saw'st  thou  ere  such  sight  ? 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright. 
Whene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl ! 
Full  on  our  lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 
For  his  best  palfray,  would  not  I 

Endure  tliift  sullen  scowL"— 

vn. 

But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
Which  thus  had  quell'd  their  hearts,  who  saw 
The  ever-varjring  firelight  show 
That  figure  stem  and  face  of  wo. 

Now  call'd  upon  a  squire : — 
«  Fitz  Eustace,  know'st  thou  not  some  ky. 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away  ? 

We  slumber  by  the  fire." 

vni. 

«« So  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
«  Our  choicest  minstrel's  left  behind. 


Ill  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Accustom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike, 
And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thmsh 
Sings  livelier  from  a  springtide  bush ; 
No  nightingale  her  lovelorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Wo  to  the  cause,  whatever  it  be. 
Detains  from  us  his  melody. 
Lavished  on  rocks,  and  billows  stern. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfern. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  favourite  roundelay." 

IX. 

A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band, 
When  falls  before  the  mountaineer. 
On  lowland  plains,  the  ripen 'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 
Now  a  wild  choras  swells  the  song: 
Oft  have  I  listen 'd,  and  stood  still, 
As  it  came  soften 'd  up  the  hill. 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound. 
On  Susquehannah's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recaird  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  ! 

X. 

SONG. 
Where  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  trae  maiden's  breast. 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c.  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving ; 
There  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving : 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O  never. 

CHOKUS. 

EUu  hro,  &c.  Never,  O  never. 

XI. 
Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast. 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 


Ui 
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In  the  lott  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  fljring. 
Where  mingles  war's  rtttle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHoaus. 
EUu  hro,  ke.  There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted. 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
8hame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  graTe  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  0  never. 

CHORUS. 

EUu  lorOf  kc.  Never,  O  never. 

XII. 
It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound. 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear. 
And  plain *d  as  if  disgrace  and  ill, 
And  shameful  death  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Between  it  and  the  band. 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space, 
Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween. 
That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall. 
Would  scarce  have  wish'd  to  be  their  prey^ 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

XIII. 
High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse ! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have— 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave ! 
Tet  &tal  strength  they  boast,  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel. 
E'en  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head, 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said, — 
**  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seem'd  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung, 
Bttch  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend !"— 
Then  first  the  palmer  silence  broke 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

**  The  death  of  a  dear  friend." 

XIV. 
Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity  { 
Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook, 
E'en  from  his  king  a  haughty  look ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controU'd, 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance,  fail'd  him  now. 
Fallen  was  his  glance,  and  flush'd  his  brow; 


For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  something  in  the  palmcrl  k)ok. 
So  fall  upon  his  conscience  strook. 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  lin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave, 
A  fool's  wise  speech  confounds  the  wiM, 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  falter !— ^y  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverly  betray'd  s 
Not  that  he  augur'd  of  the  doom. 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb: 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid: 
And  wroth,  because,  in  wild  despair. 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare  { 
Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave ; 
And  deem'd  restraint  in  convent  stnoge 
Would  hide  her  wrongs  and  her  revenge. 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer. 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear ; 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold. 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance  gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way. 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their  piey  j 
His  train  but  deem'd  the  Civourite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age ; 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard ; 
Wo  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  * 

XVL 
His  conscience  slept — he  deem'd  her  well, 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell  i 
But,  wakeu'd  by  her  favourite  lay. 
And  that  strange  palmer's  boding  say. 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear, 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  venom 'd  throes. 
Dark  tales  of  convent  vengeance  rose; 
And  Constance,  late  betray 'd  and  scomM 
All  lovely  on  his  soul  retum'd ; 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call. 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall. 
Crimson 'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mvts. 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms, 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVIL 
«  Alas  !"  he  thought,  «« how  changed  that  aki 
How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  been, 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise. 
Have  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  eyes  { 
No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 
The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks ; 
Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there. 
Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief,  despair  t 
And  I  the  cause — for  whom  were  given 
Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopet  in  heaven! 
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*«  Would,'*  thought  he,  as  the  picture  grows, 
I  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  rose ! 

0  why  should  man's  success  remove 
The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love ! 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 

U  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 

And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell. 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 

Her  brook  the  stem  monastic  laws  * 

The  penance  how— and  I  the  cause ! 

Vigil  and  scourge — perchance,  e'en  worse  !"— 

And  twice  he  rose  to  cry  *<  to  horse !" 

And  twice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came. 

Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame ; 

And  twice  he  thought,  **  Gave  I  not  charge 

She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  ? 

They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 

One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head." — 

XVIII. 
While  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 
Repentance  and  reviving  love. 
Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 
I've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey. 
Their  host  the  palmer's  speech  had  heard. 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word : — 

-  Ay,  reverend  pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 

From  Scotland's  simple  land  away. 
To  visit  realms  afar. 

Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 

Of  future  weal,  or  future  wo, 
By  word,  or  sign,  or  star. 
Tet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear, 
If,  knight  like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence ; — ^if  fathers  old 
Aright  oor  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move 
(For  manrels  still  the  vulgar  love ;) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold. 
His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told. 

XIX. 

THK  host's   tale. 

*<  A  clerk  could  tell  wh^t  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  fill'd  our  throne 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord  t 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword ; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power ; 
The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin  Hall. 

1  would,  sir  knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  yon  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size. 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound. 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm. 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm ; 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say, 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 
Who  labour'd  under  Hugo's  spell. 
Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war, 
Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 


XX. 

<*The  king  Lord  Giffbrd's  castle  sought. 

Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought 

Even  then  |ie  muster'd  all  his  host. 

To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 

For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 

Their  oar«  within  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim. 

Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim. 

Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 

Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cunningham,  and  Kyle. 

Lord  Giffbrd,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 

And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change, 

But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange, 

Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearful  sight !     , 

His  mantle  lined  with  foxskins  white ; 

His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 

A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 

Clerks  «ay  that  Pharoah's  magi  wore ; 

His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and  spell* 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle  ( 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thhi. 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin. 

Bore  many  a  planetary  sign. 

Combust,  and  retrogade,  and  trine ; 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXI. 

"  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face ; 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim ; 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seem'd,  and  dim, 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day  ^ 
E'en  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  sir  knight,  the  griesly  sire, 
In  this  unwonted  wild  attire ; 
Unwonted, — for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 
<  I  know,'  he  said, — his  voice  was  hoarse. 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force, — 
*  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  hold: 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  or  wo ; 
But  yet  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art 

xxn. 

**  *  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star. 
The  issue  of  events  afar, 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold, . 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  controll'd. 
Such  late  I  summon 'd  to  my  hall ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell ; 
Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still. 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skilL 
But  thou, — who  little  knowest  thy  might. 
As  bom  upon  that  blessed  night. 
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When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan, 
ProclaimM  hellN  empire  overthrown, — 
With  untaught  vaVjur  9hall  compell 
Reiiponse  denied  to  magic  spell.* — 

•  Gramercy,*  quoth  our  monarch  free, 

•  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me, 
And,  by  this  good  and  honour M  brand. 
The  gift  of  C(eur-de-L»on*«  hand, — 
Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide, 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.* 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  view'd. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renew*d : — 

•  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm  ! — mark : 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find  ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 
In  guise  of  thine  worst  enemy : 
Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed— 
Upon  him.'  and  Saint  George  to  speed  ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show  f— 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.' — 

XXIII. 
**  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring. 
Alone,  and  arm*d,  forth  rode  the  king 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round  ; 
Sir  knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound. 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race. 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace ; 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare. 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know, 
For  there  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow  ; 
But  wo  betide  the  wandering  wight. 
That  treads  its  circles  in  the  night 
The  breadth  across  the  bowshot  clear, 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career ; 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven. 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  monarch  past, 
Halted  and  blew  a  gallant  blast: 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 
Appear'd  the  form  of  England's  king, 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar. 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  war : 
Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame. 
The  rider*!  length  of  limb  the  same : 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know, 
Fell  Edward*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 
**  The  vision  made  our  monarch  start, 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart, 
And,  in  the  first  career  they  ran, 
The  elfin  knight  fell,  hotae  and  man ; 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander*s  visor  glance, 


*  Edward  I.,  surnamed  Longshanks. 


And  raised  the  skin — a  puny  wound, 
llie  king,  light  leaping  to  the  groond, 
With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compell'd  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  .saw  the  glorious  plain. 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field, 
On  high  his  brandi^h'd  war-axe  wield, 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car; 
While  all  around  the  sfiadowy  kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower'd  their  wings. 
Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night. 
Remoter  visions  met  his  tiight. 
Fore-showing  future  conquests  far. 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war; 
A  royal  city,  tower,  and  spire, 
Redden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire. 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain. 
They  pass  tlie  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

"  The  joyful  king  turn'd  home  again. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane ; 
But  yearly,  when  return 'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart: 
Lord  Giflbrd  then  would  gibing  say, 
*  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start.* 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave. 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave. 

Our  lady  give  him  rest ! 
Yet  still  the  mighty  spear  and  shield 
The  elfin  warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast ; 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  bis  chance. 
In  the  charm 'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped  ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay.— 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said." — 

XXVI. 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  liquor  strong. 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeomen-throng. 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long, 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign ; 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire ; 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire. 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline: 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore ; 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change, 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVII. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay ; 


*  A  wcxMlen  ctip,  campoaed  of  staves  hooped  icgeli 
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Scarce  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  hit  mantle  green  t 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream, 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream. 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove, 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke, 
And  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke, 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom, 
Stood  a  tall  form  with  nodding  plume; 
But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 
Uis  master  Marmion's  voice  be  knew. 

XXVIII. 
— **  Fitz-Eustace !  rise, — I  cannot  rest. 
Yon  churls  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood. 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed. 
And,  gentle  Eushico,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  the  drowsy  slaves ; 
I  would  not  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o*er  their  ale, 
Thut  I  I'ould  credit  such  a  tale." 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  tne  stable  door  undid. 
And,  darkling,  Marmion*s  steed  arrayM, 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  baron  said  :— 

XXIX. 
«*  Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
St.  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show. 
That  I  could  meet  this  elfin  foe! 
Blithe  would  I  battle  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite  :^ 
Vain  thought  I  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be, 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing, 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  they  ring.'*-^ 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX. 

Fitz-Eustace  follow 'd  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  village  road, 
And  listen'd  to  his  horse's  tramp. 

Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 
He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 

Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eyes. 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom,  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel  what  the  church  believed, 
Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night. 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite. 

Array 'd  in  plate  and  mail. 
Fur  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know, 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind : 


Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee, 
We  welcome  fond  credulity. 
Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  townward  rushing  on  t 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trod. 
Then  clattering  on  the  village  road, 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,* 

Return'd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprang  from  selle, 
And,  in  his  haste,  well  nigh  he  fell  i 
To  the  squire's  hand  tlie  rein  he  threw. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon  crest  was  soil'd  with  clay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines — 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene : 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IV. 
TO   JAMES    SKENE,    ESQ. 

Aihestiel,  Etlrick  Forett, 
An  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 
«  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  ?»' 
That  motely  clown,  in  Ardenwood, 
Whom  humorous  Jaques  with  envy  vlew'd. 
Not  e'en  that  clown  could  amplify. 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 
Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell. 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well  $ 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand ; 
And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene, 
Unkindness  never  came  between. 
Away  these  winged  years  have  flown. 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 
And  though  deep  mark'd,  like  all  below. 
With  checker'd  shades  of  joy  and  wo ; 
Though  thou  o'er  realms,  and  seas  hast  ranged, 
Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed. 
While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 
Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Fever'd  the  progress  of  these  years. 
Yet  now  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 
The  recollection  of  a  dream ; 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity.  ^ 

Even  now  it  scarcely  ^oorns  a  day, 
Since  fivst  I  tuni'd  this  idle  lay; 


*  Usod  by  old  poets  for  went. 
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A  task  to  often  thrown  aside, 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied, 
That  now,  November's  dreary  gale. 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
"Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vex*d  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky, 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh, 
And  Black  house  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again ; 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead. 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Glarlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Miz'd  with  the  rack,  the  snowmisti  fly ; 
The  shepherd,  who,  in  summer  sun. 
Has  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen ; 
He  who,  outstretch M  the  livelong  day. 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
ViewM  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look 
Or  slumber*d  o'er  his  tatter'd  book. 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lessen 'd  tide; — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  bath  set  the  bearpless  sun. 
Through  heavy  vapours  dank  and  dun  { 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dr}'  and  warm. 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane : 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox. 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain  { 
Tilt,  dark  above  and  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flakes  of  snow. 
And  forth  tbe  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine, 
To  leave  his  hearth  the  dogs  repine  { 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  backs  he  wreathes  the  plaid : 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides 
To  open  downs  and  mountain  sides. 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow. 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
StifTens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far. 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Tut  OS  patient  to  tbe  blast  again. 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep. 
Drives  through  tbe  gloom  his  lagging  sheep. 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale ; 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hut  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  tbe  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffen 'd  swain: 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale. 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail : 
And,  close  beside  hVm,  \tv  t3^e  %now , 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  ot  t\int  ^o. 


Coaches  upon  his  master's  breast. 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest 
Who  envies  now  tbe  shepherd's  let. 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree, 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry. 
His  native  bill-notes,  tuned  on  high. 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye ; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  bis  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ? 

Changes  not  so  with  us,hfiy  Skene, 
Of  human  life  tbe  varying  scene  ? 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee. 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage. 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age : 
As  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  Troy, 
His  manhood  sp^ot  in  peace  and  joy. 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Call'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  anna. 
Then  happy  those — since  earth  mutt  dxain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain. 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  heaven. 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chasten 'd  by  their  grief. 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine. 
When  thou  of  late  wert  doom'd  to  twine,— 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by,— 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  sire  had  smiled. 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  child. 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer. 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions,  next  bis  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend : 
Scarce  hnd  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  hir  minstrel's  shade; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
Far  we  may  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind  ! 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn. 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn ; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name. 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
**  Tbe  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay." 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
**  Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  not** 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead. 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed, 
'   To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave : — 
»Tis  little — but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  strain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again ; 
When,  doing  naught, — and,  to  speak  tme. 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do,— 
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The  wild  unbounded  hillB  we  ranged, 
Wbile  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed, 
And  desultory  as  our  way. 
Ranged,  unconfined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  flagg'd,  as  oYt  will  chance, 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance. 
We  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence,  too ; 
Thou  gravely  labouring  to  portray 
The  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray ; 
I  spelling  o*er,  with  much  delight. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  ycleped  the  White. 
At  cither's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire. 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd. 
And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud ; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud ; 
From  the  white  thorn  the  Mayflowei  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  ours. 
When  winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear. 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 
When  fires  were  bright  and  lampe  beam'd  gay. 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay ; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl. 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore. 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore. 
The  longer  miss'd,  bewail'd  the  more ; 
And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear  loved  R— — , 
And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say,^ 
For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 
Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  be, — 
In  merry  chorus  well  combined, 
With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling  wind. 
Mirth  was  within ;  and  care,  without, 
Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shouL 
Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 
Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene— 
Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best, 
His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 
For,  like  mad  Tom's,*  our  chiefest  Care, 
Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 
Such  nights  we've  had ;  and,  though  the  game 
Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 
And  though  the  field  day,  or  the  drill, 
8€em  less  important  now — yet  still 
Sudi  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain  ! 
And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true. 
Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


Canto  IV. 

TH£  CAMP. 
I. 

Eustace,  1  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  fiist  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 


♦  See  King  Lear. 


The  lark  sung  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew, 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugle  blew. 
And,  with  their  light  and  lively  call. 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart. 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed ; 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamour'd  loud  for  armour  lost  \ 
Some  brawl'd  and  wrangled  with  the  host  % 
*•  By  Beckefd  bones,"  cried  one  "  I  fear 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  spear !" 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second  squire, 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire } 
Although  the  rated  horseboy  sware. 
Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder. 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
**  Help  gentle  Blount !  help,  comrades  all ! 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall ; 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?"— 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  hit  straw } 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest  cried,— 
"  What  else  but  evil  couki  betide. 
With  that  cursed  palmer  for  our  guide  ? 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 
Been  lantemled  by  friar  Rush." 

IL 

Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  guess'd, 

Nor  wholly  understood. 
His  comrade's  clamorous  plaints  suppress'd ; 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought. 

And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  naught 

To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told, — 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 


IIL 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host } 
And  as  the  charge  be  cast  and  paid, 
**  111  thou  deservest  thy  hire,"  he  said ; 

«« Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  ? 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam ! 
I  trust  that  !ioon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand, 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land 

To  their  infernal  home  s 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow. 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro," 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire,— 
"  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire, 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest. 
With  Scottish  broad  sword  to  be  blest, 
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Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo.'*— 
Here  stay'd  their  talk, — for  Marmion 
Gave  DOW  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 
They  joumeyM  all  the  morning  day. 

IV. 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good. 

Through  Uumbie*8  and  through  Saltoun's  wood  ; 

A  forest  glade  which,  var>'ing  still. 

Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill ; 

There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 

A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 

«*  A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said  ; 

"  Such  as  were  errant-knights  might  see 

Adventures  of  high  chivalry; 

Might  meet  some  dam5el  flying  fast. 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast ; 

And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here, 

In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 

Here,  too,  are  twilight  nook^  and  dells 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells, 

The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 

Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed.'^ — 

He  spoke  to  cheer  lord  Marmion's  mind  ; 

Perchance  to  show  his  lore  design'd ; 
For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome. 

In  the  hnll-window  of  his  home. 

Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 
Of  Caxton  or  Dc  W orde. 

Therefore  he  spoke, — but  spoke  in  vain, 

For  Marmion  answer'd  naught  again. 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  prolonged  by  wood  and  hill, 

Were  heard  to  echo  far ; 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know. 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land. 
Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode, 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  came  the  trumpets  at  whose  clang 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press'd, 

With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 

Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore ; 

Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 

Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  came, 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  argent,  or,  and  azure  glowing, 
Attendant  on  a  kVng-a\-anfvS) 


Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held. 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  qoell'd. 
When  wildest  its  alarms. 

VII. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage. 

As  on  king's  errand  come  ; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home  ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron  plume. 
From  his  steed*?  shoulder,  loin  and  breast. 

Silk  hou^in^'s  swept  the  ground. 
With  Scotland'*  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

Embroider'd  round  and  round. 
The  double  treasure  might  you  see. 

First  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unirorn. 
So  bright  the  kings  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note. 
In  living  colours  blazon 'J  brave. 
The  lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  beseem 'd  his  state. 
But  all  unarm 'd,  around  him  wait. 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  ihy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  lion-king-at-arms  ! 

VIII. 
Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spring. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lion-king ; 
For  well  the  stately  baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 
Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crown'd, 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem  ; 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made. 

The  lion  thus  his  message  said: 

"  Though  Scotland's  king  hath  deeply  i 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more. 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  court ; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  lord  Marmion 's  name. 
And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame. 
My  liege  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  : 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide, 
Must  lodging  flt  and  fair  provide. 
Till  finds  king  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay. 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
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The  palmer,  his  mysterious  guide. 

For  none  were  in  the  castle  then 

Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied, 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain : 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame, 

Strict  was  the  lion-king's  command. 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came; 

That  none  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 

Should  sever  from  the  train  : 

Proffer'd  the  baron's  rein  to  hold  ; 

««  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 

For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 

In  lady  Heron's  witching  cy'es  :" 

Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said. 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 

But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 

On  Flodden  by  his  sovereign's  side. 

The  right  hand  path  they  now  decline, 

Long  may  his  lady  look  in  vain  I 

And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 

X. 

Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun-dear. 

'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Of  hated  Bothwell  stain'd  their  fame. 

Where  Critchtoun-castle  crowns  the  bank; 

For  there  the  lion's  care  assign'd 

^IIl. 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 

That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 

With  every  rite  that  honour  claims, 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne  ; 

Attended  as  the  king's  own  guest; — 

And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 

Such  the  command  of  royal  James, 

From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 

Who  marshall'd  them  his  lands  array. 

Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep. 

Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 

Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 

The  towers  in  different  ages  rose ; 

Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry. 

Their  various  architecture  shows 

Till  full  prepared  was  ever}'  band 

The  builders'  various  hands  ; 

To  march  against  the  English  land. 

A  mighty  mass  that  could  oppose. 

Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay't  wit 

When  deadUest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

Oft  cheer  the  baron's  moodier  fit: 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 

XI. 

Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wise 

Train 'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 

Critchtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 

And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

Thy  turrets  rude  and  totter'd  keep 

XIV. 

Hare  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort. 

That  on  the  battlement  they  walk'd, 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  myotic  sense. 

And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence. 

On  varying  topics  talk'd  ; 

Quarter 'd  in  old  armorial  sort, 

And,  unaware,  the  herald-bard 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 

Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared 

Nor  wholly  yet  hath  time  defaced 

In  travelling  so  far ; 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair  •, 

For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 

Nor  3'et  the  stony  chord  unbraced. 

In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced. 

Against  the  English  war : 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 

And,  closer  qucstion'd,  thus  he  told 

Still  rises  unimpair'd,  below, 

A  tale  which  chronicles  of  old 

The  court-yard's  graceful  portico  ; 

In  Scottish  story  have  enroll 'd : — 

Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row. 

Of  fairhewn  facets  richly  show 

XV. 

Their  pointed  diamond  form. 

SIR   DWID   LINDESAY's  TALE. 

Though  there  but  homeless  cattle  go 

"  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair, 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 

And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore, 

In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

Where  oft  whilome  were  captives  pent, 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 

The  darkness  of  thy  massy-more  :• 

And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement. 

How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 

Maj  trace,  in  undulating  line. 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay  ! 

The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

The  wild  buck  bells*  from  ferny  brake. 

XII. 

The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 

The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  sec  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year: 

♦  The  pit,  or  pri»n  vault. 

♦  An  ancient  viotd<«vYv*  «i  ti^^^wt. 
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Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Wo  to  the  traitors  who  could  biing 
The  princely  boy  against  hi<  kint: ! 
Still  in  hit  conscience  burns  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  lent, 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent 

XVI. 
**  When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come. 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  king,  as  wont,  was  praying  ; 
While  for  his  loyal  father's  soul, 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll, 

The  bishop  mass  was  saying— 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  lucktrys  kio^  was  slain — 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  monarch  knelt, 
With  sackcloth  shirt,  and  iron  belt, 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming; 
Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state, 
The  thistle's  knight-companions  sate. 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 

I,  too,  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 

Bedeafen'd  with  the  jingling  knell. 

Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 
Through  the  stain'd  casement  gleaming; 

But,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  befell. 
It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight. 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white. 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now  mock  me  not  when,  good  my  lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  gr«ce. 
His  simple  majesty  of  face. 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint 
Who  propp'd  the  virgin  in  her  faint, — 

The  loved  apostle  John. 

XVII. 
**  He  stepp'd  before  the  monarch's  chair. 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there. 

And  little  reverence  made ; 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  LowM  nor  Kent, 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  lent. 

And  words  like  these  he  saitl. 
In  a  low  voice, — but  never  tone 
So  thrill'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone:- 

*  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar. 
Sir  king,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — 

Wo  waits  on  thine  array ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair, 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warn'd  beware: 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may  !' 
The  wondering  monarch  seem'd  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none  j 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak. 

The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  marshall  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  aa  be  oulwatd  va&l  \ 


But,  ligljter  than  the  whirlwind'k  blafk 

He  vanish 'd  from  our  eyes. 
Like  sunbeam  on  th«  billow  cast. 

That  glances  but,  and  dies.*' — 

XVIII. 

While  Lindesay  told  this  marrel  ftnngi. 

The  twilight  was  so  pale. 
He  mark'd  not  Marmion*s  coloor  change. 

While  listening  to  the  tale  t 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause, 
The  baron  spoke :— **  Of  nature's  laws 

So  strong  I  held  the  force. 
That  never  superhuman  cause 

Could  e'er  control  their  course  | 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  tin 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  skeptic  cncd. 
And  made  me  credit  aughL" — He  staid. 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  nosakl; 

But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press^ 

Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 
E'en  when  discovery's  pain. 

To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 

The  tale  his  village  host  had  told 
At  Gifford,  to  his  train. 
Naught  of  the  palmer  says  he  there. 
And  naught  of  Constance  or  of  Clare ; 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  he  seeai 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

"  In  vain,"  said  he,  **  to  rest  I  spraad 
My  burning  limbs,  and  couchM  mj  head: 

Fantastic  thoughts  retum'd  i 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led, 

My  heart  within  me  bumM. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed  and  forth  I  rode. 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  eoid. 
Soon  rcach'd  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  past  through. 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear,— 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear. 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

"  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen'd,  ere  I  left  the  place; 
But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes. 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  tme. 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 
A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
I've  fought,  lord  lion,  many  a  day. 
In  single  fight  ^d  mix'd  affray. 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say. 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight ; 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seem'd  starting  from  the  gulf  below,— 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, 
I  trembled  with  affright ; 
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And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear, 

My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

XXI. 

*(  Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
We  ran  our  course, — my  charger  fell  ,-^ 
What  could  be  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ? — 

I  roird  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  bead,  with  threatening  hand, 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand, — 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain : 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight  like  what  I  saw  ! 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook^ — 
A  face  couU  never  be  mistook ! 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look, 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead,— 

I  well  believe  the  last ; 
For  ne'er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade  t 
But  when  to  good  saint  George  I  pray'd, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  ask'd  Uis  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  his  sheath  ( 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light, 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight  t 
The  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest  night 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath.— 
Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 

To  know  bis  face  that  met  me  th«rt, 
Call'd  by  his  hatred  from  the  gra?e. 

To  cumber  upper  air ; 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy." — 

XXII. 

Bfarvell'd  Sir  David  of  the  mount ; 
Then,  learn'd  in  story,  'gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  hapM  of  old, 
When  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 
A  spectre  fell,  of  fiendish  might, 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight. 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold. 
And  train'd  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
''And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said, 
With  highland  broadsword,  targe,  and  plaid. 

And  fingers  red  with  gore. 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurchus's  glade. 
Or  where  the  sable  pine  trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Achnaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore. 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say. 
Of  warlike  demon,  host,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain. 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold. 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain  i 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour. 


When  guilt  we  meditate  within, 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin." 
Lord  Marmion  turn'd  him  half  aside. 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  press'd  Sir  David's  hand, — 
But  naught,  at  length,  in  answer  said  $ 
And  here  their  farthci^converse  staid, 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising  day. 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way,— 

Such  was  the  king's  command. 

XXIII. 
Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road. 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode ; 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore  | 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er, 
Sufiice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  pass'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill, 
And  climb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 

XXIV. 

Blackford  !  on  whose  uncultured  breast. 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin, 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest. 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rose,  on  breezes  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud. 

Saint  G lie's  mingling  din—' 
Now,  from  the  summit  of  the  plain. 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain  | 

And,  o'er  the  lanscape  as  I  look. 
Naught  do  I  sec  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  clififs  and  chiming  brook  i 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been. 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown  t 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below, 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down : — 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ?    I  ween. 
Thousand  on  thousands  there  were  seen. 
That  checker'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town : 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular ; 
Oft  giving  way  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVL 
For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fctti\*  V«Jiai> 
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And  from  the  southern  Redtwire  edge 
To  farthest  Rosse's  rock  j  ledge  $ 
From  west  to  eist,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warrior*  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come ; 
The  horses*  tramp,  and  tingling  clank 
Where  chiefs  reviewed  their  vassal  rank, 

And  charger^  shrilling  neigh ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
While  frequent  flashed,  from  shield  and  lance. 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVII. 
Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreaths  of  falling  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brand  decay*d. 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
By  sluggish  oxen  tuggM  to  war ; 
And  there  were  Bothwick's  sisters  seven,* 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
Ill-omen 'd  giA .'  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

XXVIII. 
Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue. 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tail'd,  and  square. 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,t  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide : 
The  staff  a  pine  tree  strong  and  straight, 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown, 
Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight. 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unroU'd, 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold. 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 
The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  view'd  the  landscape  bright, — 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chiefs  delight,— 
Until  within  him  burn'd  his  heart, 
And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  battle-day ; 
Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart. 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
<<0 !  well,  lord-lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  king  from  warfare  to  dissuade 
Were  but  a  vain  essay ; 
For,  by  St  George,  were  that  host  mine, 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine. 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armour's  shine 
In  glorious  battle-fray  I" — 


•  Seven  culverins,  so  called,  cast  by  one  Borthwick. 
t  Each  of  these  feudal  ensigns  intimated  the  different 
rank  of  those  entitled  to  display  thrm. 


Answer'd  the  bard,  of  milder  mood : 

**  Fair  is  the  sight^-^ind  yet  *twere  good. 

That  kings  would  think  withal. 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  bat  bless't 
Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest. 

Than  rise,  perchance,  to  fall." 

XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stay'd. 

For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go. 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red  ; 
For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  sk>w 
That  round  her  sable  turret's  flow. 

The  murning  beams  were  shed. 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud. 
Like  that  w  Iiich  streaks  a  thunder-clood. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height. 
Where  the  hngeca^lle  hold:«  it^  state. 

And  all  the  steep  sIojm*  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  he:ive«  to  the  skr. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  clo«e  and  high. 
Mine  own  romantic  town  ! 

But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze. 

On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  ra3-s. 

And,  as  each  heathy  top  they  kiss'd. 

It  gleam'd  a  purple  amethyst. 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw; 
Here  Preston-bay,  and  Berwick-law ; 
And,  broad  between  them  roll'd. 

The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note, 

Whoso  islands  on  its  bosom  float 
Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz- Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent; 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 

The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 
And  raised  his  bridal  hand. 

And,  making  dcmi- vault  in  air. 

Cried, "  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  da 
To  fight  fur  such  a  land  I" 

The  lion  smiled  his  joy  to  see ; 

Nor  Marmion 's  frown  repress'd  his  glee. 

XXXL 

Thus  while  they  look'd  a  flourish  proud. 
Where  mingled  trump  and  clarion  loud. 

And  tife,  and  kettle-drum, 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  warpipe  with  discordant  crj', 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  up  the  mountain  come : 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime, 
Merrily  toU'd  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  Hon  spoke : — 
*<  Thus  clamour'd  still  the  war-notes,  when 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en. 
Or  to  St  Catherine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  chapel  of  St  Rocque. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  lame ; 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

When  blither  was  their  cheer, 
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Thrilling  in  Falkland  woods  the  air, 
In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare, 
But  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 
To  the  downfall  of  the  deer. 

XXXII. 
«« Nor  less,"  he  said,—"  when  looking  forth, 
I  view  yoD  empress  of  the  north 

Sit  on  her  hUly  throne ; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers. 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers, 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers—- 

Nor  less,*'  he  said, "  I  moan 
To  think  what  wo  mischance  may  bring. 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death  dirge  of  our  gallant  king  { 

Or,  with  their  larum,  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-Edin's  leaguer*d  wall.— 
Bot  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought ! 

Lord  Marmion,  1  say  nay: — 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field, 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield. 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre. 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower. 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing ; 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  king." 
And  now,  down  wiuding'to  the  plain. 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  make  a  stay.^ 
There  stays  the  minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  border  string. 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  court  and  king. 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  V. 

TO   OEOBOE   ELLIS,   ESQ. 

Edinburglu 
Wheh  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 
And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away ; 
When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  throws. 
Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 
A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 
Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 
When  sylvan  occupation's  done. 
And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun, 
And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near. 
The  game  pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spears 
When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim. 
And  greyhound,  with  his  length  of  limb. 
And  pointer,  now  employ'd  no  more. 
Cumber  oar  parlour's  narrow  floor ; 
When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 
Is  long  condemn 'd  to  rest  and  feed ; 
When  from  our  snow-encircled  home, 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam. 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  ueedful  water  foro  the  spang; 


When  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice-conn'd  o*er. 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more. 
And  darkling  politician,  cross'd. 
Inveighs  against  the  lingering  pott, 
And  answering  housewife  sore  complaint 
Of  carrier's  snow-impeded  wains ; 
When  snch  the  country  cheer,  I  ciome. 
Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home } 
For  converse,  and  for  books  to  change 
The  forest's  melancholy  range. 
And  welcome,  with  renewed  delight, 
The  busy  day  and  social  night 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time. 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers, 
And  Etlrick  stripp'd  of  forest  bowers.* 
True, — Caledonia's  queen  is  changed. 
Since,  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged. 
Within  its  steepy  limits  p^nt. 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 
Guarded  and  garrison 'd  she  stood. 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long, 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate, 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin  !  O,  how  alter'd  now, 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sifst,  like  empress  at  her  sport. 
And,  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud  with  umber'd  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gteam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thotisand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enroll'd, — 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renown'd. 
Which  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the  ground,— 
Not  she  more  changed,  when  placed  at  rett. 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  guett,t 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest; 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved. 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile. 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle ; 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  roU'd 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
They  who  whilome,  in  midnight  fight. 
Had  marvell'd  at  her  matchless  might. 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved. 
But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved.^ 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile, 
And  charm  Malbecco's  charms  awhile ; 


♦  See  Introduction  to  Canto  H 
t  See  "  The  Fairy  Queen,"  Book  in.,  Canto  IX 
t  **  For  every  one  iier  liked,  and  every  one  her  loved.' 
Sptiuert  at  abov9. 
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And  be,  the  wmndering  tqnire  of  <! 

Forgot  bis  Colambella's  claims. 

And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 

The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane ; 

Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance. 

Bold  at  he  was,  a  looser  glance. — 

She  charm*d,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart, 

Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  fair  city  !  disarrayM 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid. 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown  ; 
Still,  as  of  yore,  the  queen  of  the  north ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 
Thy  dauntlesy  voluntary  line ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand. 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  trained  to  martial  toil. 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
Dun-Edin  !  that  eventful  day, 
ReitownM  for  hospitable  deed. 
That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead. 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign 'd  to  share  i 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  for  the  good  town, 
Destined  in  every  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty ; 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose. 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe. 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts  ! — for,  as  they  rise. 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change, 
For  fiction's  fair  romantic  range. 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light. 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night: 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim, 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim. 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see. 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 
Then  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen. 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men.— 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  f 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  f 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear. 
Famed  Beauclerc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved* 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  ? 
Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem. 
Decaying  on  oblivion's  strenm  ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Mario  IraufUlcd,  Blondal  "iiing  ? — 
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O !  born,  time's  ravage  to  repair, 
And  make  the  dying  muse  thy  care ; 
Who,  when  his  scythe  her  hoary  fae 
Was  poising  for  the  final  blow, 
The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wring 
And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing. 
And  bid,  seviving  in  his  strain, 
The  gentle  poet  live  again  ; 
Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightett  lay 
An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 
Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 
On  wings  of  unexpected  wit ; 
In  letters,  as  in  life,  approved, 
I-Ixample  honour'd,  and  beloved. 
Dear  Ellis  !  to  the  bard  impart 
A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 
To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart,— 
At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 
My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend  ! 
Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  plea<ing  task, — but,  O ! , 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach 
'What  few  can  practise,  all  can  preach, 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  disease,  and  painful  cure. 
And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Enough  the  lesson  has  l>een  given ; 
Forbid  the  repitition,  Heaven  ! 

Come  listen,  then  !  for  thou  hast  knows. 
And  loved  the  minstrel's  varying  tone. 
Who,  like  his  border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure,  rude  and  bold. 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come,  listen  ! — bold  in  thy  applause, 
The  bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws. 
And  ns  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane. 
Irregularly  traced  and  plaun'd. 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand  , 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hoe. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arm,  and  harpers'  glee. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 


Camto  V. 

THE  COUET. 
1. 

The  train  has  left  the  bills  of  Braid ; 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade, 

That  closed  the  tented  ground. 
Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew. 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through. 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there. 
Upon  the  southern  band  to  stare; 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose. 
To  see  such  well-appointed  foes ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows. 
So  hue*',  that  many  simply  thought, 
r>ut  fur  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought; 
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And  little  deemM  their  force  to  feel 
Through  links  of  raail,  and  plates  of  steel, 
When,  rattUbg  upon  Flodden  vale, 
The  clotb-yaid  arrows  flew  like  haiL 

II. 
Nor  less  did  Marmlon's  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through ; 
And  much  he  marvcllM  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  hand  t 

For  men-at-arms  were  here, 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate. 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height. 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train, 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain. 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein. 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show ; 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croup  to  gain. 
And  high  curve tt,  that  none  in  vain 
The  sword-sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman*s  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  armM,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare. 

For  visor  they  wore  none, 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight; 
But  burnished  were  their  curslcU  bright. 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light. 

Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight. 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore. 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight. 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

III. 
On  foot  the  yeomen,  too,  but  dressM 
In  his  steel  jack,  a  swarthy  vest. 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back,  (a  slender  store,) 
His  forty  days*  provision  bore. 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  cross-bow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand — 
Sober  he  seem 'd,  and  sad  of  cheer, 
Af  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear. 

And  march  to  foreign  strand ; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer. 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Tet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie ; — 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire 
Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger's  name, 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came. 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 

IV. 
Not  w)  the  borderer :— >bred  to  war. 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joy*d  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  eaae  i 
Not  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  pleM«, 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yelL 
On  active  staed,  with  lance  and  btade^ 
The  light  annM  pricker  plied  his  trade. 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame  t 
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Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead, 
Burghers,  to  guard  their  townships,  bleed. 

But  war's  the  borderers'  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glor}%  their  delight. 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor ; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
The<:e,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  pass'd  by, 
Look'd  on,  at  first,  with  careless  eye. 
Nor  marvcU'd  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 

But  when  they  saw  the  lord  array'd 
In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade. 
Each  borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, 
"  Hist,  Ringan  !  scest  thou  there .' 

Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  ride. 

O !  could  we  but,  on  border  side. 

By  Eusdalc  ijlen,  or  LiddcU's  tide, 
Beset  a  prize  so  fair  ! 

That  fanglcss  lion,  too,  their  guide. 

Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide ; 

Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 
Could  make  a  kirlle  rare." 


Next,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Celtic  race 
Of  dilferent  languaj^o,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man  ; 
Just  then  the  chiefs  their  tribes  array'd. 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  chccker'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid ; 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd. 

To  every  varyin;;  clan ; 
Wild  throuj^h  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  their  eyes,  with  sivagc  stare, 

On  Marmion  as  he  past ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  was  bare ; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare. 

And  harden 'd  to  the  blast ; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red  deer's  undress'd  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied  ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  their  head ; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid  { 

A  broadsword  of  unwieldly  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore. 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — but,  0 ! 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  miz'd. 
Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt 

VI. 

Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  pass*d. 
And  rtach'd  the  city  gate  at  last. 
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Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  guard, 
ArmM  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
Well  hail  they  cauKc  of  jealous  fear» 
When  Uy  encunp'd,  in  field  lo  near. 
The  borderer  and  the  mountaineer. 
As  throuj2;h  the  bustling  itreeti  thej  go, 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show  j 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang, 
The  armourer*8  anvil  clashM  and  rang. 
Or  toird  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel ; 
Or  axe,  or  falchion  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 

I^^v*  groum,  and  squires,  with  harrying  pace, 

Through  street,  and  lane,  and  marketpplace, 
Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword ; 

While  burghers,  with  important  face. 
Described  each  new-come  lord, 

DiscussM  his  lineage,  told  his  nam6. 

His  following,*  and  his  warlike  fiunc.— 
The  liun  led  to  lodging  meet, 
Wbicli  high  o'erlookM  the  crowded  itnet; 

There  must  the  baron  rest. 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide. 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride,— 

Such  was  the  king's  behest 
Meanwhile  the  lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds. 
The  baron  dons  bis  peaceful  weeds, 
And  following  Lindesay  as  be  leads. 

The  palace  halls  they  gain. 

VII. 
Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily, 
That  night,  with  wassel,  mirth  and  gleet 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power. 
Summon 'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour ; 

For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 

Should  Southward  march  by  break  of  day. 

Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 
The  banquet  and  the  song, 

By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 

The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light. 

The  masquers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 
The  revel  loud  and  long. 

This  feast  out&hone  his  banquets  past  { 

It  was  his  blithest — and  his  last 
The  dazzling  lamps  from  gallery  gay. 
Cast  on  the  court  a  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing; 
There  ladies  touch 'd  a  softer  string; 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motely  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest ; 
Ills  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied ; 

While  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart. 
Nor  courted  them  in  vain ; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O'er  coldness  and  disdain ; 

*  /bUoirin^— Feudal  retainers. 


And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  Tiew 
To  battle  march  a  lover  tme,— 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adicv. 
Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

VIIL 

Through  this  miz'd  crowd  of  glee  and  gni 
The  king  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came. 

While,  reverend,  all  made  roooL 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow, 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  dolTd,  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mieo. 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 
Trimm'd  with  the  fur  of  martin  wiki ; 
His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown. 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's  Cfow 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown : 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right. 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair. 
Was  button 'd  with  a  ruby  rare : 
And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne'er  had  teen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 

The  monarch's  form  was  middle  size ; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise. 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair ; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 
And  auburn  of  the  deepest  dye 

His  short  curl'd  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 
And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 
And,  0 !  he  had  that  merry  glance 
That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  ;— 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 
I  said  he  joy 'd  in  banquet-bower; 
But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange. 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change. 
His  look  o'ercast  and  lower, 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain. 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how  evermore. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er. 
Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry ; 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affright 
Startles  the  courier  in  his  flight. 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tighten*d  rein, 
Scours  doubly  swift  o*tt  hill  and  plain. 
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0*er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say, 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway : 

To  Scotland's  court  she  came. 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored, 
And  with  the  king  to  make  accord. 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  king  allegiance  own ; 

For  the  fair  queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  Turquois  ring,  and  glove. 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love. 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand. 
And  march  three  miles  on  southron  land. 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest ; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair. 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share ; 

And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  plann'd 

The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 
And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell. 

Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  queen. 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop  bright  and  sheen. 
From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell, — 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow's 

bower, 
AH  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

XI. 

The  queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile, 
And  weeps  the  weary  day, 

The  war  against  her  native  soil, 

Her  monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil ; — 

And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while. 

Dune  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 
Upon  the  harp  to  play. 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 
The  strings  her  fingers  flew ; 

And  as  she  touch'd,  and  tuned  them  all, 

Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 
Was  plainer  given  to  view ; 
For  all,  for  beat,  was  laid  aside. 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitch'd  her  voice  to  sing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king. 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 
And  langh'd,  and  blush'd,  and  oft  did  say. 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  yea  and  nay, 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
Ifingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively  air  she  rung, 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung. 

XII. 

LOCHIlfVAR. 

LADY  HERON'S  SONG. 
O9  yoong  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
niough  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
Aad  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had 


Be  lode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 


So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochin- 
var. 

He  stay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for 

stone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was 

none; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late ; 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  hall. 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brotheii, 

and  all: 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his 

sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  ^>ridegroom  said  never  a 

word,) 
**  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?" 

'*  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied: 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  1 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  hi. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochin- 
var." 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet :  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quafiPd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the 

cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to 

sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye» 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,— 
**  Now  tread  we  a  measure !"  said  young  Lochin- 
var. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  his  face. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 
And  the  bride  groom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whisper'd,  *'  'Twere  better 

by  far 
To  have  match 'd    our   fair  cousin  with   young 
Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reachM  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  ! 
**  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 

scaur ; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Gnemes  of  the  Neth- 
erby clan ; 

Forsters,  Fen  wicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and 
they  ran : 

There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  fee. 


wo 
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So  daring  in  love,  and  to  dauntleM  in  wmr, 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochin- 

var ' 

XIII. 

Tbe  monarch  o*er  the  oyren  hunj^. 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 

And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 

He  whisper'd  praises  in  her  ear. 

In  loud  applause,  the  courtiers  vied  j 

And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 
A  glance,  where  seem'd  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due, 

And  of  her  royal  conquest,  too, 
A  real  or  feignM  disdain: 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  oM. 

The  king  observed  their  meeting  eyes, 

With  something  like  displeased  surprise ; 

For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 

K*en  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 

Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad. 

Which  Marmion 's  high  commission  show'd: 
"Our  borders  sackM  by  many  a  raid. 
Our  peaceful  liegemen  robbM,"  he  said ; 
"  On  day  of  truce  our  warden  slain, 
Stout  Barton  kill'd  his  vessels  ta'en— 

Unworthy  were  wc  here  to  reign. 

Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain ; 

Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 

Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

XIV. 
He  paused,  and  led  where  DouKlas  stood. 
And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  viewM : 

I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high, 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  <lefy, 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Lauders  dreary  flat : 
Princes  and  favourites  lon^  grew  tame. 
And  tremblid  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-thc-c.it ; 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  tale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddesdalo, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  tower5, 
Where  Bolhwell's  turrets  brave  the  air. 
And  Bothwell  bank  i>>  blooming  fair, 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  ho  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand ; 
Yet  often  would  Aash  forth  the  fire. 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarches  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand ; 
And  e'en  that  day,  at  council  board. 

Unapt  to  sooth  his  sovereign's  mood, 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 

XV. 

Hit  giant  form,  like  niin'd  tower, 
Though  fallen  its  muscles*  brawny  vaunt. 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 

Seem'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower : 


Hit  locki  and  beard  in  tilTer  gi«W| 
Hit  eyebrows  kept  their  table  hiw. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  monarch  ttood. 
His  bitter  speech  be  that  parmed:^ 
"  Lord  Marmion,  since  these  lett^  taJ^ 
That  in  tbe  north  you  needt  rnuft  ttij. 

While  slightest  hopes  of  peace 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and 
To  say— Return  to  Lindisfam, 
Until  my  herald  eome  again.— 
Then  rest  you  in  Tan ta  Hon  hoM ; 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglatt  bold»— 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade. 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  displajM ; 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose, 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foet. 
And,  1  bethink  me,  by  St.  Stephen, 
But  e'en  this  morn  to  roe  was  given 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the  war, 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 
A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades, 
And,  while  they  at  TanUllou  stay. 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say." 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  favourite  name. 
Across  the  monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 

XVI. 
In  answer  naught  could  Angus  speak; 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  well  nigh  to^reak: 
He  turn'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  bunting  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took, 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook; 

"  Now,  by  the  Bruce's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive  I 
For  sure  as  duth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you, — 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender,  and  more  true  ;• 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again. "^ 
And,  while  the  king  his  hand  did  strain, 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  raio. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried. 
And  whisper'd  to  the  king  aside : 
*'  O !  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed ! 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart: 
But  wo  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  O !  what  omen,  dark  and  high. 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye  I" 

XVII. 
Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewM 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 


*0,  Dovrglasi    Dowglaa! 
Tendir  and  trew.— Tike  Omltit. 
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•*  Langh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that  majr," 

Thus  did  the  fiery  monarch  saj, 

**  Soathward  I  march  by  break  of  day  t 

And  if  within  Tantallon  strong, 

The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long, 

Perchance  oar  meeting  next  may  fall 

At  Tamworth,  in  his  castle  halL** — 

The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt. 

And  answer'd,  grave,  the  rojral  vaunt: 

«*  Much  bonour'd  were  my  humble  home. 

If  in  its  hall  king  James  would  come  i 

But  Nottingham  has  archers  good, 

knd  Yorkshiremen  are  stem  of  mood  i 

Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 

On  Derby  hills  the  paths  are  steep : 

In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep  t 

And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne. 

And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent. 

Ere  Scotland's  king  shall  cross  the  Trent : 

Yet  pause,  brave  prince,  while  yet  you  may." 

The  monarch  lightly  turn'd  away. 

And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 

**  Lords,  to  the  dance,— a  hall !  a  hall  !»*• 

Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by. 

And  led  dame  Heron  gallantly ; 

And  minstrels  at  the  royal  order. 

Rung  out-— *<  Blue  bonnets  o'er  the  border." 

XVIIf. 
Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  St.  Hilda's  maids  befell, 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sail'd  again  t 

To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command, 
Were  gently  summon 'd  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Mann  ion's  care, 
As  escort  honour'd,  safe,  and  fair. 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  abbess  told  her  cbaplet  o'er, 
Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  implore  | 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  fear'd  Lord  Marm ion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt ! 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt, 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton's  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given. 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  shades, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  heaven 

Bj  these  defenceless  maids  i 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun. 
Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  ? 
They  deem'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 
Their  lodging,  so  the  king  assign 'd. 
To  Marmion's  as  their  guardian,  join 'd ; 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh. 
The  palmer  caught  the  abbeSs'  eye, 
Who  wam'd  him  by  a  scroll. 


*  The  ancient  cry  to  make  r^m  for  a  dance,  or  pageani. 


She  had  a  secret  to  reveal. 

That  much  concem'd  the  church'k  wml. 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul  s 
And  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet. 
Within  an  open  balcony. 
That  hung  fhim  dizzy  pitch,  and  higfa^ 

Above  the  stately  street  j 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came. 
The  palmer  and  the  holy  dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rode  high. 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 

Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 

Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 
You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 

A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 
On  Gilc's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high. 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade  s 
There  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam  broke 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke. 

And  on  the  casement  play'd. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  see, 

Save  torches  gliding  far. 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war^ — 
A  solemn  scene  the  abbess  chose ! 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXL 

"  0,  holy  palmer !"  she  began, — 
"  For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found ; — 
For  his  dear  church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail. 
Though  I  must  speak  of  earthly  love, — 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above ! 
Dc  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood ; 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame. 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ;) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart, 
When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part ; 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield's  plain,—* 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove : — ^the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  king ; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own, 
That  Swart  in  Guelders  he  had  known ; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
But  when  his  messenger  retum'd. 
Judge  how  De  Wilton's  fury  bnm'd ! 
3  K 
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For  io  his  packet  there  were  laid 
Letten  that  claim'd  diiloyal  aid, 
And  proved  Kinj;  Henry's  cause  betray  d. 
HU  fame  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield  r- 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove, 
For  wondrous  are  HU  waj-s  above  ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved: 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith  he  swerved  i 
Else  how  could  guiltless  champion  quaU, 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail  ? 

XXII. 
"  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doomM  to  suffer  law, 

Repentant,  ownM  in  vain. 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair. 
Had  drenchM  him  with  a  beverage  rare  j 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  8t  Hilda's  shrine  repair, 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair. 
And  die  a  vestol  votaress  there— 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given. 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart  a  lovelier  maid. 
Ne'er  shelter'd  her  in  Whitby's  shade. 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled  j 
Only  one  trace  of  earthly  stain, 

That  for  her  lover's  loss 
She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain, 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — 
And  then  her  heritage,— it  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame  ( 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows. 
The  falconer,  and  huntsman,  knows 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear, 
And  I,  her  humble  voUress  here, 

Should  d9  a  deadly  sin. 
Her  temple  spoil'd  before  mine  eyes, 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  pria» 

By  my  consent  should  win  ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn. 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn  t 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear. 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

XXIII. 
«  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betrty'd 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid, 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine,  and  grotto  dim, 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb. 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim, 

And  by  the  church  of  God ! 
For  mark :— When  WUton  was  betray'd. 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid. 
She  was,  alas  !  that  sinful  maid. 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done,— 
O !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said, 

She  was— a  peijurcd  nun  ? 


No  cleik  in  all  the  land,  like  her. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  you  may  a  marvel  deem. 

That  Marmion *s  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  ihonW 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour ; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain. 

Illimitable  power. 
For  this  she  secretly  retained 
Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal, 
Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal: 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign'd. 
Though  sinners  perfidy  impure. 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 
And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 

XXIV. 

«  Twere  long  and  needless,  here  to  tell. 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  feU  j 

With  mo  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  abbess  true  ! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do. 

While  journeying  by  the  way.— 

0  blessed  saint,  if  e'er  again 

1  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain. 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main, 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay  ! 
Now, saintly  palmer,  mark  my  prayer; 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  wUl  not  dare  i 

And,  0 !  with  cautious  speed ! 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring. 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  king; 

And,  for  thy  well-eam'd  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  stUl  be  thine. 

While  priesu  can  sing  and  read.— 
What  aU'st  thou  ?— Speak !"— For  as  he  too 
The  charge  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame ;  and,  ere  reply. 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone, 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown, 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die  5 
And  loud  the  abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
«  Saint  Withold  save  us !— What  is  here  ? 

Look  at  yon  city  cross  ! 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear 
And  blazon  banners  toss !" 

XXV. 

Dun-Edin's  cross,  a  pillar'd  stone. 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon  j 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument. 
Whence  royal  edict  rang. 

And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 
In  glorious  trumpet  clang. 
0 !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head ! 
A  minstrel's  malison*  is  said.—) 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  nature's  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen ; 
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Figures  that  seemM  to  rise  and  die. 
Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fl/. 
While  naught  confinn'd  could  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Yet  darkljr  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  pursuivants  prepare, 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  blazon'd  fair, 

A  summons  to  proclaim ; 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, 
As  foncy  forms  of  midnight  cloud, 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame ; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud. 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  summons  came : 

XXVI. 

**  Prince,  prelate,  potenUte,  and  peer. 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ! 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here. 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear,— 

I  summon  one  and  allt 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  e'er  hath  soil'd  your  hearts  within  | 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 
That  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dust. 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear, 
By  etch  o*enntstering  passion's  tone, 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan  ! 
When  forty  days  are  past  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  monarch's  throne. 

To  answer  and  appear."-* 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names  s 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  f 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came  i 
Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argyle, 
Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle,— 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style  f 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  lowland,  highland,  border,  isle, 
Fon»-doomed  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile. 

Was  cited  there  by  name ; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbay, 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self  same  thundering  voice  did  say,^ 

Bat  then  another  spoke : 
**  Thy  fsital  summons  I  deny, 
And  thine  infernal  lord  defy. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  high, 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream, 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream, 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell ; 
Her  nuns  came  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  fonud  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  palmer  pass'd. 

XXVIL 
Shift  we  the  scene.— The  camp  doth  move, 

Dun-Edin's  streets  are  empty  now. 
Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love. 

To  pray  the  prayer  and  vow  the  vow. 
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The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fair. 
The  gray-haired  sire,  with  pious  care, 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair. — 
Where  is  the  palmer  now  ?  and  where 
The  abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare  !— 
Bold  Douglas  !  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  journey  in  thy  charge : 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand, 
The  palmer  still  was  with  the  band  ; 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  palmer's  alter'd  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen ; 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war. 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land  ; 
And  still  look'd  high  as  if  he  plann'd 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frock. 
Would  first  his  metal  bold  provoke. 

Then  soothe  and  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

xxvin. 

Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there  came. 
By  Eustace  govern 'd  fair, 

A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  dame, 
With  all  her  nuns  and  Clare. 

No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  aooght ; 
Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate ; 

And  safer  'twas  he  thought. 
To  wait  till  from  the  nuns  removed, 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved, 
And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 

Her  slow  consent  had  wrought 
His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 
Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and  sighs. 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes ; 
He  long'd  to  stretch  bis  wide  command 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land : 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied. 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 
Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won. 
He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon, 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause 
Which  made  him  burst  through  honour's  laws. 
If  e'er  he  lov'd  'twas  her  alone, 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North-Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustaco  bade  them  pause  awhile 
Before  a  venerable  pile. 

Whose  turrets  view'd  afar 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  dame. 
And  pray'd  saint  Hilda's  abbess  rest 
With  her  a  loved  and  honour'd  guest. 
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Till  Douglu  should  m  bark  prepure. 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  abbess,  yoa  may  guess, 
And  thank*d  the  Scottish  prioress  t 
And  tedious  *twere  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  between. 
0*erjoy*d  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leaTe ; 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 
Fitz-Eustace  said,—**  I  grieve, 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart. 
Such  gentle  company  to  part  i^ 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obey'di 
And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said, 
That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  earl  be  show'd. 
Commanding,  that  beneath  his  care. 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 
To  your  good  kinsmen,  Lord  Fitz-Claie." 

XXX. 

The  startled  abbess  loud  exclaim'd ; 
But  she  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead ; — 
She  deem'd  she  heard  her  death  doom  read. 
"  Cheer  thee,  my  child  !"  the  abbess  said, 
**  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band." — 

**  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz-Eustace,  said  **  the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay  ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side. 
Female  attendants  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir ; 
Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord, 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  lady  Clare  ; 
ner  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

That  even  to  stranger  falls. 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free, 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls."  . 
He  spoke,  and  blush'd  with  earnest  grace ; 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face. 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  lady  abbess  loud  exclaim'd 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed, 

Entreated  threaten 'd  grieved ; 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray'd, 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh'd. 
And  call'd  the  prioress  to  aid, 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book.— 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook : 
<  The  Douglas  and  the  king,"  she  said, 
"  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd ; 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fall 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  halL" 

XXXL 

The  abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 

Assumed  her  wonted  state  again, — 

For  much  of  state  she  had,— 


Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  bead. 
And—**  Bid,"  in  solemn  voice  she  said, 

•*  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 
The  records  of  his  house  turn  o'er. 

And,  when  he  there  shall  written  ne^ 

That  one  of  his  own  ancestry 

Drove  the  monks  forth  of  Coventry, 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust. 

His  charger  hurl'd  him  to  the  dust. 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrusL 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  twixt  Marmion  and  me ; 
He  is  a  chief  of  high  degree, 
And  I  a  poor  recluse ; 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 
Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah," — 
Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in: 
**  Fitz-Eustace,  we  must  march  our  band ; 
St  Anton'  fire  thee !  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  bear  the  lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  hoise; 
The  dame  must  patience  take  perforce."— 

XXXIL 

**  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  said  Clare ; 
**  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 

His  purposed  aim  t  >  win  ; 
Let  him  Uke  Iiviug,.land,  and  life ; 
But  to  be  Marraion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin  : 
And  if  it  be  the  king's  decree. 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come. 

And  safely  rest  his  head. 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead,— 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own. 

Against  the  dreaded  hour ; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone. 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there. — 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  iu  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare  !" — 
Loud  weeps  the  abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one  ; 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woea 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried. 
And   scarce  rude  Blount   the   sight  eoold 
bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed. 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 
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XXXIII. 
But  scant  three  miles  the  band  bad  rode, 

When  o'er  a  height  they  passM, 
And,  sadden,  close,  before  them  show'd 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast ; 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  ftr. 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose. 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  (lows, 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose. 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong. 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square: 
Around  were  lodgings  fit  and  fair, 

And  towers  of  various  form. 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean  storm. 

XXXIV. 
Here  did  they  rest— The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  1  declare. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  ? 

Or  why  the  tiding  say, 
Which,  varying,  to  Tantallon  came. 
By  hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  fame. 

With  every  varying  day  ? 
And,  first,  they  heard  king  James  had  won 

Etal,  and  Wark,  and  Ford ;  and  then, 

That  Norham  castle  strong  was  ta'en. 
At  that  sore  marvell'd  Marmion  ; — 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland: 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came. 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay. 
And  melted  by  degrees  away. 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  1  yield  i 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  field. 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  pott. 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfield  plain  s 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gather'd  in  the  southern  land. 
And  march'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  to'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall. 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call. 

Began  to  chafe  and  swear  t 
*<  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
Id  castle  like  a  fearful  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  near  ! 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day : 
Death  to  my  fame,  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away ! 

The  Douglas  too,  I  wot  not  why. 
Hath  'bated  of  his  courte«y : 
So  longer  in  his  halls  I'Jl  stay." 
84 


Then  bade  his  band  they  sbonkl  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  VI. 
TO   RICHARD  HEBER,   ESQ. 

JMirr/oifli-Houstf,  Chrittnuu, 

Heap  on  more  wood ! — the  wind  is  chill ; 

But,  let  it  whbtle  as  it  will. 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

Each  age  has  deem'd  the  new-bom  year 

The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer: 

Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain ; 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall, 

Whero  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall. 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer ; 

Caroused  in  sees  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnaw'd  rib,  and  marrow  bone; 

Or  Hsten'd  all,  in  grim  delight. 

While  scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight 

Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie. 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly. 

And,  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 

They  make  such  bartmrous  mirth  the  while. 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roll'd, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  nmgt 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung : 
That  only  night,  in  all  t)ie  year. 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  klrtle  sheen  i 
The  hall  was  dress*d  with  holy  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  baron'b  hall. 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 
And  ceremony  doff'd  her  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes : 
1  hat  night  might  village  partner  choose  \ 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  **  post  and  pair." 
All  hail'd,  with  ancontroli;d  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  i 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man  ; 
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Then  the  grim  boar's-head  frown  M  on  hifh. 
Crested  with  bayi  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garb'd  ranger  tell. 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell  { 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wsssgI  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
GarnishM  with  ribands,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  surloin  reek*d  ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie  { 
Nor  failM  old  Scotland  to  produce, 
At  such  high-tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in. 
And  carols  roarM  with  blithesome  dio ; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
While  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  checks  the  visors  made ; 
But,  0 !  what  masquers,  richly  dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  bis  sports  again. 
*Twas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest  ale  i 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger  in  our  northern  clime 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time  i 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here, 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear, 
£*en  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetch*d  claim 
To  southern  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain  stream,* 
And  thus  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old. 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend,  apostolic  air. 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share. 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine ; 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time, 
E*er  to  be  hitch*d  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banishM  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land, — but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kin 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer,' 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  e*en  now, 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain. 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  clasps  her  with  a  close  embrace : — 


•  "Blood  is  warmer  than  water," 
▼Indlcite  our  family  predileciions. 


i  proTorb  meant  to 


Gladly  as  be,  we  seek  the  dome. 

And  as  reluctant  turns  us  home. 

How  just,  that,  at  this  time  of  glee, 

My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee ! 

For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known. 

And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight*s  tone. 

Cease,  then,  my  friend  !  a  moment  cease. 

And  leave  these  classic  tones  in  peace ! 

Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore 

Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 

These  ancients,  as  Noll  Blutif  might  say, 

"  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day  :••• 

But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 

On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 

Of  wonder  and  of  war. — *■*  Profane ! 

What !  leave  the  lofty  Latin  strain. 

Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms. 

To  hear  the  clash  of  rustic  arms ; 

In  fairy  land  or  limbo  lost. 

To  jostle  conjuror  and  ghost. 

Goblin  and  witch  !" — Nay,  Heber  dear. 

Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear ; 

Though  Leyden  aids,  alas !  no  more 

My  cause  with  many-languaged  lore. 

This  may  I  say: — in  realms  of  death 

Ulysses  meets  Alcides*  wraith; 

^neas,  upon  Thracia^s  shore, 

The  ghost  of  murder'd  Polydore  ; 

For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross. 

At  every  turn,  loeutiu  bos. 

As  grave  and  truly  speaks  that  ox. 

As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 

Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 

The  place  of  common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear. 
Their  legends  wild  of  wo  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  ^  the  spirit's  blasted  tree.*' 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  tum'd  on  Maida's  shore. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale. 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  Ule ; 
He  fears  the  vengeful  elfin  king. 
Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  ring : 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franchemont, 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air. 
Hangs  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair  P— 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 
Amass'd,  through  rapine  and  through  wrong. 
By  the  last  Lord  of  Franchemont. 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 
His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung ; 
Before  his  feet  his  bloodhounds  lie ; 
An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye. 
Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook. 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  be  look. 


♦  «  Hannibal  was  a  preuy  fellow,  sir— «  very  pn 
fellow  in  his  day."-OM  BacMor. 
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At  bugle  e*er  in  brake  did  sound, 

Or  ever  hallooM  to  a  hound. 

To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize. 

In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 

An  aged  Necromantic  priest ; 

It  is  an  hundred  years,  at  least, 

Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun, 

And  neither  yet  has  lost  or  won. 

And  oft  the  conjuror's  words  will  make 

The  stubborn  demon  groan  and  quake ; 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 

Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 

That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 

May  last  until  the  day  of  doom, 

Unless  th'  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 

The  very  word  that  clench'd  the  spell. 

When  Franchemont  lock'd  the  treasure-cell. 

An  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 

And  scarce  three  letters  hns  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say  ; 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  heaven. 
That  wam'd,  in  Litbgow,  Scotland's  king, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning ; 
May  pass  the  monk  of  Durham's  tale, 
Whose  demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail ; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordon  grave, 
Who  told  of  GitTurd's  goblin  cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you, 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  review 
Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore. 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  ? 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franchemont  chest ; 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use, — 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three ; 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art. 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 
Yet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them. 
Can,  like  the  owner's  self,  enjoy  them  ? 
But,  hark  !  I  hear  the  distant  drum : 
The  day  of  Flodden  field  is  come. — 
Adieu,  dear  Heber  !  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth. 


Canto  VI. 


TIIE   BATTLE. 


I. 

While  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
And  each  hour  brought  a  var}'ing  tale. 
And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold, 
Of  Douglas,   fretted  Marmion  bold. 
And,  like  the  impatient  stee<l  of  war. 
He  snufTd  the  batthi  frum  afar ; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 


Where  England's  king  in  leaguer  lay. 

Before  decisive  battle-day  ;~- 

While  these  things  were,  the  mournful  Clare 

Did  in  the  dame's  devotions  share: 

For  the  good  countess  ceaseless  pny'd, 

To  Heaven  and  saints,  her  sons  to  aid. 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 

And  all  in  high  baronial  pride, — 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  ;— 

Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  press'd 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

The  formal  state,  the  lengthen'd  prayer. 

Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 

H. 

* 

I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 

Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Repeird  the  insult  of  the  air, 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky. 

Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 

Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance'  bear. 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field. 

And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood. 

The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair. 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending, 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending. 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line, 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign  ( 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  f.»r-projcctlng  battlement ; 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow. 

Upon  the  precipice  below, 

Where'er  Tuntallon  faced  the  land, 

Gate-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  mannM; 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side ; 

The  stcepy  rock  and  frantic  tide. 

Approach  of  human  step  denied; 

And  thus  these  lines  and  ramparts  rude, 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

HL 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry; 
Or,  slow  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark  gray  bulwark's  side. 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff,  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughts  nf  Whitby's  fame,— 
A  home  she  ne'er  rnif^ht  see  again; 

For  she  had  laid  adown, 
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So  DouglM   bade,  the  hood  and  Teil, 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale,  ^ 

And  Benedictine  govfn : 
It  were  unseemly  sight  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade.— 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow. 
Again  adorn M  her  brow  of  snow  ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  de^  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
ReroainM  a  cross  of  ruby  stone ; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider*d  o*ei 

Her  breviary  book. 
Id  such  a  place,  so  lone,  ?o  grim'. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been. 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dressM, 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast, 

And  such  a  woful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow, 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  lovelorn  fay  she  might  have  been, 
Or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen  i 
For  ne*er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 
Once  walking  thus  at  evening  tide, 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied. 
And,  sighing,  thought — ^  The  abbess  there, 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 
Her  peaceful  rule,  where  duty,  free. 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  charity ; 
Where  oft  devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow. 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision,  and  deep  mystery ; 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 
And  smiling  on  her  votaries*  prayer. 
O !  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye, 
Did  still  the  saint  her  form  deny ! 
Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinful  scorn, 
JVfy  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  ? 
Or  lie  my  warm  aflfections  low 
With  him,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow ! 
Yet,  gentle-  abbess,  well  I  knew. 
To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due, 
And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command. 
That  rule  thy  simple  maiden  band.— 
How  different  now  !  condemn *d  to  bide 
My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. 
But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 
That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong, 
Descended  to  a  feeble  girl 
From  red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster's  earl ; 
Of  such  a  stem  a  sapling  weak. 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 
**  But  see  !— what  makes  this  armour  here  ?'* 
For  in  her  path  there  lay 


Targe,  corselet,  helm  r-*he  viewM  tiwa  bmi 
•*  The  breastplate  pierced  *— Ay,  modi  I  feur, 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman^  ipeai 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here. 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say.— 
Thus  Wilton  !— O !  not  comelet's  ward. 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard 

On  yon  disastrous  day  !" — 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood,— 
WiLTotv  himself  before  her  stood  ! 
It  might  have  seem'd  his  passing  ghost. 
For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost ; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise. 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes. 
Expect  not,  noble  darocs  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words: 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dies  of  heaven  ? 

Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 
Each  changing  passion's  shade; 

Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 

Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there. 

And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 

And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  lair, 
Their  varying  hues  display'd: 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending, 
Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delay'd, 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply. 

VI. 
DE  Wilton's  hbtoky. 

**  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 

When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragg'd^— but  how  I  cannot  know. 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 

Austin, — rememberest  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush  when  tho  old  man. 
When  first  our  intant  love  began. 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair  ? 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 
He,  only,  hel4  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day ! 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway. 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  return 'd,  to  wake  despair; 
For  1  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 
And  dash  me  fi-antic  on  the  ground, 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 

At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 

Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 
With  him  I  left  my  native  strand, 

And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  amy'd. 

My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 
I  joumey'd  many  a  land; 
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No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birtb, 

But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  fear'd, 
When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood. 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprear'd. 

My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

God  would  remove  him  soon  ; 
And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed, 

He  begg'd  of  me  a  boon — 
If  ere  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  eonquer'd  lie. 
E'en  then  my  mercy  should  awake, 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

VII. 
«*  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 
To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'cn, 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found, 
That  I  had  peri«»h'd  of  my  wound, — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true : 
And  Hvini;  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  palmer's  dress : 

For,  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 

And  trimm'd  my  shagey  beard  and  head, 

I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 

A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 

That  I  should  be  that  baron's  guide — 
I  will  not  name  his  name  ! — 

Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 

But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs, 
My  blood  is  liquid  flame ! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  1  forget. 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set, 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange ; 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  in  my  bosom  mustcr'd  hell 

Iti  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

VIII. 
•«  A  word  of  vulgar  augury. 
That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why, 

Brought  on  a  village  tale ; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite. 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night 

I  l>orrow'd  steed  and  mail. 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band ; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door. 
We  met,  and  'counter'd,  hand  to  hand,— 

He  fell  on  Giflford  moor. 
For  the  death  stroke  my  brand  I  drew 
(O  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew. 

The  palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid,—- 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  stay'd 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O,  good  old  man  !  e'en  from  the  grave, 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save : 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  abbess,  in  her  fear, 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  dear  my  injured  fame. 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name.— 


Perchance  you  heard  the  abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  hell. 

That  broke  our  secret  speech — 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best, 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest 

IX. 
"  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright. 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterburne, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield, 
When  the  dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — his  armour's  care. 
Ere  morn,  shall  every  breach  repair) 
For  naught,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls. 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,  priests,  and  gray-hair'd  men; 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.* 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight. 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light 

X. 

"  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare ! 
This  baron  means  to  guide  thee  there : 
Douglas  reveres  his  king's  command. 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too. 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 

Once  more" »*  0,  Wilton  !  must  we  then 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again. 

Trust  fate  of  arras  once  more  ? 

And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen. 

Where  we,  content  and  poor. 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  ?— 
That  reddening  brow  ! — too  well  I  know. 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow, 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name : 
Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  thee  go 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel. 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 
And  send  thee  forth  to  fame  I" — 

XI. 
That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay. 
And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure. 
Through  loop  hole,  and  through  cmbrar  "-e 
Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall ; 


*  Where  James  encamped  before  uking  poeta^.r'  x'.  &:. 
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But  chipf  were  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel*9  pride, 

The  sober  glances  fall. 
Much  was  there  need ;  though,  seam*d  with  ican, 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas*  wars, 

Though  two  gray  priests  were  there, 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high, 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light, 
Checkering  the  silvery  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas*  blood, 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show*d  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  VirgiPs  page. 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
DofTd  his  fair  gown  and  sable  hood ; 
0*er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale. 
He  worc^  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  Iean*d  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 
His  foeman*s  limbs  to  shred  away, 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seem*d  as  from  the  tombs  around. 

Rising  at  judgment^day, 
Some  giant  Douglas   may  be  found 

In  all  his  old  array ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb. 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XIT. 
Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels. 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels ; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt, 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue. 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue  ! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade: 
**  Saint  Michael  and  saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton*s  heir ! 
For  king,  for  church,  for  lady  fair. 

See  that  thou  fight*'— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose, 
Said— ^*  Wilton  !  grieve  not  for  thy  woes, 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  he,  who  honour  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb*d,  for  sob  he  must — 
*•  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust, 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother !" 
"Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,  "  not  so ; 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  thcra  under  shield, 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst ; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first !" 


XIII. 
Not  far  advanced  was  morning  dty. 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  arrmjr 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide ; 
The  ancient  earl,  with  stately  grace. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whisi)er'd,  in  an  under  tone, 
"  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  itowD." 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu  t — 
**  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  said 
**  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest. 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stiyM ; 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 
But  lX)U;;las  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  hin  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke  :^ 
"  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign *s  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 
Fn)m  turret  to  foundation  stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  band  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

XIV. 
Burn'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 

And— '« This  to  me  I"  he  said,— 
"  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  ! 
And,  first,  1  tell  thee,  haughty  peer. 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

E'en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  ! 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied !" 
On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flash  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth :  *'  And  darett  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  onscath'd  to  go  ? 
No,  by  St  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  !— 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms— what,  warder,  Im>  ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd, — well  was  his  need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  spnmg , 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung : 
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To  pass  there  wm  such  scanty  room. 
The  ban,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  his  band. 

He  halts  and  tum*d  with  clenched  hand. 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

«* Horse!    horse  I"    the  Douglas    cried,   "and 

chase ."? 
Bnt  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace ; 
•*  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name.— 
A  letter  forged !  St.  Jude  to  speed ! 
Did  ever  knigh^  so  foul  a  deed  ? 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 
When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 
Thanks  to  St  Bothan,  son  of  mine. 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line : 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 
I.et  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 
St.  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas'  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood.— 
Tis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried : 
**  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride ; 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." — 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls. 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle's  halls. 

XVI. 
The  day  in  Marmion *s  journey  wore  j 
Yet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 
They  croes'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scann'd. 
And  miss'd  the  palmer  from  the  band. 
**  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
**  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 
Good  sooth  it  was  in  strange  array." 
**  In  what  array  ?"  said  Marmion,  quick, 
**  My  lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang. 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang. 
And,  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep. 
Old  Bell-the-cat  came  from  the  keep, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair, 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air ; 
Beneath,  when  that  w^  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied, 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work. 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk ; 
Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  1  saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  earl's  best  steed ; 
A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old. 
Prompt  to  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 
I  heard  the  sheriff  Sholto  say. 
The  earl  did  much  the  master*  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle  day ; 


•  Uifl  eldest  son,  the  master  of  Angus. 


But  h^  preferr'd"— ^«  Nay,  Henry,  cease  I 
Thou  sworn  horse-coorser,  hold  thy  peace.^ 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  braim—I  pray. 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?" 

xvn. 

« In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  I  then  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  palmer  mount,  and  outward  ride. 

Upon  the  earl's  own  favourite  steed ; 
All  sheath'd  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cots  wold  fight: 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke ; — 
"  Ah  .•  dastard  fool !  to  reason  lost !" 
H^  mutter'd ;  «« 'Twas  not  fay  nor  ghost, 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold, 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould.— 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross  ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now  ?— he  told  his  Ule 
To  Douglas ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

•Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged  brow.— 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain,  >^ 

'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain  ? 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  nun — 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  !— 
A  palmer,  too  .'—no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 

I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 

xvin. 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lennel's  convent  closed  their  march. 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made  \ 
Hard  by,  in  hospiuble  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardino  biood. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  fiock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair, 
And  lodging  for  his  train,  and  Clare. 
Next  morn  the  baron  climb 'd  the  tower, 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge ; 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow. 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  look'd:— at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry. 

Amid  the  shifting  lines  t 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastem  sunbeam  shines. 
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Their  front  now  deepening,  now  eztoodiiig. 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeUng,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  defcending. 
The  skilful  Marinion  well  could  know 
They  watch  the  motion  of  some  foe. 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  so  it  was  : — From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  behcld.thc  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  poft. 
And  heedful  uatchM  them  as  they  eroet*d 

The  Till  by  T  wise  I  bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  dctile ; 

Beneath  the  caveiiiM  cliff  they  fall, 

Beneath  the  castle^s  airy  walL 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree. 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 

Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den. 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim  wood  glen, 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 
In  slow  succession  still, 

And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch, 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 
To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 

That  morn,  to  many  a  trumpet-clang, 

Twiscl  I  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 
Saint  "Helen  !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  gladc,  which  now  we  see 
In  springtide  bloom  so  lavishly. 
Had  then  from  man}'  an  axe  its  doom, 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  sta.ids  Scotland  idly  now, 
Dark  Flodden  !  on  thy  airy  brow, 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while. 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 
Between  him  and* Tweed's  southern  strand. 

His  host  lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails  the  vain  knight-crrant*s  brand  .'— 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wnnd  ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed ! 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 
Or  well-skiird  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight, 
And  cry — **  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right  !** 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom, 
From  fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock-bourne  !— 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain, 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain  | 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still, 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 

XXI. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye, 
Fitz-Eustacc  shouted  loud  and  high,— 


*•  Hark  !  hark  .'  my  lord,  mo  English  i 
And  tee,  ascending  squadrons  coiim 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon : — hap  what  hap, 
My  basnet  to  a  'prentice  cap. 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till ! 
Yet  more  I  yet  more  ! — how  fair  anayM 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  ahade. 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by  ! 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread, 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high. 
Saint  George  might  waken  fiom  the  dead. 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly."— 
"  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount,"  thon^ditt 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behe:»L" — 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marroion  said— 
«  This  instant  be  our  band  arrayM; 
The  river  must  be  quickly  cross'd. 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host. 
If  fight  king  James — as  well  I  trust. 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  most,— 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  Urry,  while  the  battle  joins." 

xxn. 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw, 
Scaice  to  the  abbot  bade  adieu. 

Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer. 

To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew. 
And  mutter'd,  as  the  flood  they  view, 
**  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw : 
Lord  Angus  may  the  abbot  awe. 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me.'* 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep. 
Where  to  the  Tw.  cd  Leafs  eddies  creep, 

He  ventured  desperately ; 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide. 
Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  ride; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse. 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein. 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  coarse. 
And,  though  far  downward  driven  per  force, 

The  southern  bank  they  gain ; 
Behind  them,  straggling,  came  to  shore. 

As  best  they  might,  the  train : 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  l>ore^ 

A  caution  not  in  vain  ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharm'd  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  stay'd. 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  array 'd. 

Then  forward  moved  his  band, 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  woo. 
He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone. 
That,  on  a  hillock,  standing  lone, 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXIIL 
Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  cither  host,  for  deadly  fray ; 
Their  maiahall'd  line  stretch'd  east  and  wc! 
And  fronted  north  and  south. 
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And  distant  salutation  past 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth : 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle. 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modem  battle. 

But  slow  and  far  between. — ^ 
The  hillock  gain*d.  Lord  Marmion  stay'ds 
«*  Here,  by  this  cross,"  he  gently  said, 

"You  well  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare ; 
O  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer  ! 
Thou  wilt  not ! — ^well, — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare.— 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard. 

With  ten  pick'd  archers  of  my  train  % 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard. 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But,  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid  ! 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  again.**—- 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there ; 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair. 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurr'd  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain. 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 

**  — ^The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life ! 
Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! 

Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife  :— 
Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power: 

Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 
Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right. 

My  sons  command  the  va'ward  post. 
With  Brian  TunsUll,  sUinless  knights 
Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light. 
Shall  be  in  rearward  of  the  fight. 

And  succour  those  that  need  it  most 
Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know. 
Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go ; 
Edmund,  the  admiral,  Tunstall  there. 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share  i 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burgh,  thy  steward  true."— 
**  Thanks,  noble  Surrey !"  Marmion  said. 
Nor  further  greeting  there  he  paid  i 
Bat,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt. 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  **  Marmion  !  Marmion  !"  that  the  erj 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high, 
Sttetled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill  s 
On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sumbeams  now  were  bent } 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  vibwf 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
**  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay. 
No  hope  of  gilded  ipors  to-day.— 
But,  icc !  look  up— on  Flodden  bent. 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tmit'* 
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And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreath'd  in  sable  smoke ; 
Voluroed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain  throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come.^ 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 
*    Until  at  weapon  point  they  close. — 
.  They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air ; 
0 !  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  naught  descry. 

XXVL 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears  i 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  far. 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crest  of  chieftains  brave. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave. 

But  naught  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  i 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain  i 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain  | 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again^ 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  5cene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion 's  falcon  fly  t 
And  stainless  Tunstall 's  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight  I 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  highlandman,      v 
And  many  a  rugged  border  clan. 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home« 

XXVIL 
Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle  i 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied  t 
Twas  vain  t — But  fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  smile,  cheer'd  Scotland's  fight 
Then  ftHl  that  spotless  banner  wl^te,— 
The  Howard's  lion  feU; 
3L 
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Yet  still  Lord  Mannion*!  fiUeon  flew 
With  waveriog  flight,  while  fieiecr  grew. 

Around  the  battle  yell. 
The  border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home  !  a  Gordon !  was  the  cry ; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 
Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rif!ging,  shrouds,  and  itil. 

It  waver'd  *mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  sight  could  betrj— 
**  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints,  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer,— 

I  gallop  to  the  host." 
And  to  the  fray  be  rode  amain, 
FollowM  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge. 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large,— 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine  tree  rooted  from  the  ground. 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too  \ — ^yet  stay*d. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly, 
Bloodshot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread. 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red, 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rushM  by  % 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast, 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  baste. 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

XXVIIL 
Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels. 
Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone  t 
Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels  % 
Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own. 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. 
The  scatter*d  van  of  England  wheels ; — 
She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tumult  roar'd, «  Is  Wilton  there  ?»• 
They  fly,  or,  madden 'd  by  despair. 
Fight  but  to  die,-— '*  Is  Wilton  there  ?•• 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drench *d  with  gore. 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strain *d  the  broken  brand  \ 
His  arms  were  smear'd  with  blood  and  sand: 
Dragg*d  from  among  the  horses'  feet. 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat. 
The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone, 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  !~- 
Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlaee. 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said — <*  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  ! 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped. 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

Good  night  to  Marmion." 
«  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease  t 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace ;  «  petoe !" 
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When,  doff'd  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare: 
**  Where's  Harry  Blount  ?   Fitz-Eustace,wl 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ? 
Redeem  my  pennon, — charge  again  ! 
Cry — *  Marmion  to  the  rescue  !' — Vain ! 
Last  of  my  race,  on  the  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  ? — 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's :— fly. 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring : 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring:— 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie ; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  lifeblood  stains  the  spotless  shield: 
Edmund  is  down : — my  life  is  reft  % — 
The  admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire,— 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 
Or  victory  and  England's  lost.^ 
Must  I  bid  twice  ? — hence,  varlets,  fly ! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die.** 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  rung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  ]ialf  he  murmur'd,— "  Is  there  none. 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst !" 

XXX. 

O,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made,— 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  .' — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with  the  baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears. 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  side. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  ? — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell, 
Where  water  clear  as  diamond  spark. 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above  some  half-worn  letters  say, 
Drinkj  weary  pilgrim^  drink  and  fnsjf 
For  the  kind  soul  of  Sybil  Grey, 

Who  built  this  cross  and  well. 
She  fill'd  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shiiTe  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
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Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave. 
And  as  she  stoopM  his  hrow  to  lave — 
-  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 
**  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head  ?" 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose,^ 
**  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words  are  mine,  to  spare : 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  !"— 

"Alas  !'»  she  said,  «* the  while,— 
O  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She— died  at  Holy  Isle." 
Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
**  Then  it  was  truth  !"— he  said-— '« I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 

I  would  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 

The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 
Would  spare  me  but  a  day  ! 

For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan, 

And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be  ! — this  dizzy  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance. 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 
Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

XXXIL 
With  fruitless  labour,  Clara  bound. 
And  strove  to  staunch,  the  gushing  wound  t 
The  monk,  with  unavailing  cares. 
Exhausted  all  the  church's  prayers. 
Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  on  his  ear. 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
"In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  thefiying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle  with  groans  qf  the 
dying  /" 

So  the  notes  rung ; — 
*<  Avoid  thee,  fiend ! — with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  ! 
O  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine ; 

O  think  on  faith  and  bliss  ! — 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  jgale. 

And — Stanley  !  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head. 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  "  Victory  ! — 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on  !'^— 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 
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By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell. 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  king. 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  va'ward  wing. 

Where  Huntley,  and  where  Home  ? — 
0  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarahian  echoes  home, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 
Such  blast  might  warm  them,  not  in  vain. 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side. 
Afar  the  royal  standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  diet. 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vain  the  wish — ^for,  far  away. 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sybil's  cross  the  plunderers  stray. — 
«  0,  lady,"  cried  the  monk, «  away  I" — 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed, 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair 

Of  Tilmouth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman,  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 
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But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath, 
Moie  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  haii'd. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go,. 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring : 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight  ;— 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain  waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foeman  know  { 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest,  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  lOttth 
blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
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TwMd*8  echoes  hetrd  the  ccueleit  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  bind, 
DiiorderM,  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  caln  the  Scottish  land  | 
To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale. 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale» 
And  raise  the  universal  waiL 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong  | 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield ! 
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Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side-* 
.  There,  Scotland !  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one. 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be  ( 
Nor  to  yon  border  castle  high, 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye  i 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
That,  Journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  royal  pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought  i 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  clench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem'd  the  monarch  slain. 
But,  0  !  how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night  !- 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight. 

Unto  my  tale  again. 

XXXVI. 

Short  is  my  tale : — Fitz-Eustacc's  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  Sculpture  fair. 
Did  long  Lord  Marroion's  image  bear. 
(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look ; 
'Twas  levell'd,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  storm 'd  and  took ; 
But,  thanks  to  Heayen,  and  good  Saint  Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  !) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 
His  hands  to  heaven  upraised  j 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche, 

>  His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer, 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
Follow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain,— 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  **  wede  away.'* 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  cross  he  spied. 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot  and  died. 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 


The  spoilers  stripp'd  and  gash'd  tbt  ilala. 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mista'en  i 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  baron's  tonib. 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

XXXVIL 

Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  iElannion's  nameless  grave,  and  low. 
They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  ha  lay. 

But  every  mark  is  gone ; 
Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 

And  broke  her  font  of  stone. 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  stilL 

Oft  halU  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  sgre 
The  memorable  field  descry ; 
And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush. 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair ; 
Nor  dream  they  ait  upon  the  grave 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  brava.^ 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill ; 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  stiU. 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 
Thou  leffst  the  right  path  for  the  wrong: 
If  every  devious  step  thus  trod. 
Still  lead  thee  further  from  the  road  i 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb ; 
But  say,  **  He  died  a  gallant  knight. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right" 

XXX^'III. 

I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 

That  all  through  Flodden's  dismal  night, 

Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 

Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 

'Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  hew'd 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood. 

Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain. 

He  won  his  faith  and  lands  again ; 

And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 

With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  field. — 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said. 

That  king  and  kinsmen  did  agree 

To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy ; 

Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate. 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state ; 

That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke. 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke ; 

That  bluff  king  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 

And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw: 

And  afterwards  for  many  a  day. 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

"  Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Clare  !" 
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L*£HVOT  TO  THE  KEADXS. 

Why,  then,  a  final  note  prolong 

Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song. 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed. 

Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  ?•— 

To  statesman  grave,  if  such  may  deign 

To  read  the  minstrers  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit. 

And  patriotic  heart— as  Prrr ! 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest, 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright. 

What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight  ? 

To  every  faithful  lover  too, 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage, 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play. 

Light  Usk  and  merry  holiday  ! 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night. 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light  * 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

TO  THB  MOST  NOBLE  JOHN  JAMES,  MARQUIS 
OF  ABERCORN,  Ac 

THIS  FOKM  IS  INSCRIBED,  BY  THE  ATTTHOB. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
The  scene  of  the  following  poem  is  laid  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Loch-Katrine,  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  action  in- 
cludes six  days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  day 
occupy  m  canto. 

Canto  L 
THE  CHASE. 

Rakf  of  the  North !   that  mouldering  long  hast 
hung 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St  Fillan's  spring. 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung, 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  *ling, 
MnflSing  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

O  minstrel  harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
^id  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring, 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep, 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Not  thus,ib  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
IVlien  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 

Aroused  the  fearful  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high ! 
Rair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow*d  5 

For  still  the  burthen  of  thy  minstrelsy 
^as    knighthood's  dauntless  deed  and  beauty's 
matchless  eye. 


•  Used  generally  for  taU,  or  diteoitn; 


0  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray  1 
O  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  com- 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay  1 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away. 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain ; 
Yet,  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway. 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more !  Enchantress,  wake  again ! 

I. 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan*s  nil, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 
The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  bom. 

II. 
As  chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
«  To  arms !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall,"— 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  e'er  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dewdrops  from  his  flanks  he  shook  1 
Like  crested  leader  proud  ind  high, 
Toss'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuflPd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listen 'd  to  the  cry, 
That  thicken 'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'd. 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var.  \ 

IIL 

Ycird  on  the  view  the  opening  pack, 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
Th'  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
An  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along. 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out. 
An  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout: 
W' ith  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo. 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Return'd  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 
Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturb'd  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
3l2 
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And  roused  the  cavera,  where,  'tit  told 

A  giant  made  his  den  of  old : 

For  ere  that  steep  atcent  was  won, 

High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun, 

And  many  a  gallant,  ittnyM  perforce, 

Was  fain  to  bieathe  hi^  filtering  horse { 

And  of  the  trackers  of  a  deer 

Scarce  half  the  lesseninf;  pack  was  near; 

So  shrewdly,  on  the  mountain  side. 

Had  the  bold  burst  vheir  mettle  tried. 

V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  mountain*s  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  mo^s  and  moor. 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  hb  toil. 
By  far  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copse-wood  gray, 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Ben-venue. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  ho(>e  rclurn*d. 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spurn M, 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 
Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er. 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-roore ; 
What  reins  were  tighten  *d  in  delpair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air ; 
Who  flagged  upon  Bochastle*s  heath. 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teitb, 
For  twice,  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swum  stoutly  o*cr. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reach *d  the  lake  of  Vennachar ; 
And  w^hen  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VII. 
Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 
That  horseman  plied  the  scoui^e  and  steel ; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil. 
Embossed  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  labouring  stag  strain M  full  in  view. 
Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 
And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 
For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  haunch. 
Vindictive  toil'd  the  bloodhounds  staunch ; 
Not  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 
Nor  &rther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  the  margin  of  the  lake^ 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake, 
0*er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 
The  hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  nimpart  barr'd  the  way. 


Already  glorying  in  the  prize. 
Measures  his  antlers  with  his  eyef  i 
For  the  death-wound,  and  deatb-balloo, 
Mu^ter'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drewf— 
But  thundermg  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock. 
And  turn'd  him  from  the  oppoiing  roek; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  gleo. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosach's  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There  while,  close  couch'd,  the  thicket  skcd 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  bead. 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish 'd  game; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
Th'  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stiff  limbs  to  rise  no  more. 
Then  touch'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorrow 'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse: 
•«  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  ; 
Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray !" 

X. 

Then  through  the  dell  his  bom  resounds. 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace. 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press'd. 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolong'd  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  onswer'd  with  their  scream. 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way. 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day ; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 

XI. 
The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire, 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  tlie  put. 
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Huge  u  the  tower  which  builders  vaio 

Presumptuous  piled  od  Sbiov*8  plain. 

The  rocky  summits,  split  aod  rent, 

Form*d  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 

Or  seem'd  fanustically  set 

With  cupola  or  miiiaret. 

Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd. 

Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect 

Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare, 

Nor  lackM  they  many  a  banner  faif ; 

For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  displayed, 

Far  o*er  th*  unfathomable  gl:ide. 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen. 

The  brier  rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 

And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes, 

W^aved  in  the  west  wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 
Boon  nature  8catter*d,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant,  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalm*d  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there; 
The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  clilf  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
GroupM  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath. 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shattered  trunk,  and  frequent  flung. 
Where  seemM  the  clilfs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  bows  athwart  the  narrowM  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peakn  glanced, 
Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danced. 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

XIII. 
Onward,  amid  the  copse  *gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim, 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering, 
But  broader  when  again  appearing. 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark  blue  mirror  trace; 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray'd. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood. 
But,  wave-encircled,  secm'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still, 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill. 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  inlet  in  an  island  sea. 

XIV. 
And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen, 
No  pathway  meets  the  wandtrtr'k  ken, 


Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far-projecting  precipice. 

The  broom's  tough  root  his  ladd 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  woo. 

Where  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 

One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch-Kalrine  lay  t>eneath  him  roU'd, 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek(  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben-venue 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurl'd. 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

A  wildering  forest  fcather'd  o'er 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar. 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And  "  What  a  scene  was  here,"  he  cried. 

"  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  pride ! 

On  this  bold  brow  a  lordly  tower ; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower: 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray. 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle  horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom ! 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 

Chimes,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute! 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matin's  distant  hum. 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell^ 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 

Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 

To  friendly  feast,  aud  lighted  hall. 

XVL 
««  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
But  now, — beshrew  yon  nimble  deer,— 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare. 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare ; 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be. 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that ; — the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place  ;~- 
A  summer  night,  in  green  wood  spent. 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment:— 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found ; 
To  meet  with  highland  plunderer's  here, 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. 
I  am  alone  ; — my  bu^le  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train  | 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  triad." 
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SCOTT. 


XVII. 


But  icarce  *g^o  his  born  he  wound. 

When  lo  !  forth  starting  at  the  loond. 

From  underneath  an  aged  oak, 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 

That  round  the  promontory  steep. 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  ware. 

The  weeping-willow  twig  to  lave, 

And  kiss  with  whispering  sound  and  slow, 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touch*d  this  silver  strand. 

Just  as  the  hunter  left  his  stand, 

And  stood  conceard  amid  the  brake. 

To  view  this  lady  of  the  lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

In  listening  mood,  she  seem*d  to  stand, 

The  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIIL 

And  ne*er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  nymph,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace, 

ctr  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown. 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 

Had  died  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow ; 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  train M  her  pace, — 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 

Ne'er  from  the  heath  flower  dashM  the  dew ; 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  bung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 

The  Ust'ner  held  his  breath  to  bear. 

XIX. 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid  i 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid, 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing } 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
Tou  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's,  eye  i 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true. 
Than  erery  free-bom  glance  confess'd 
The  guiltless  moTements  of  her  breast ; 


Whether  joy  danced  in  her  daric  cjv. 
Or  wo  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh. 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  then. 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
Th'  indignant  spirit  of  the  north. 
One  only  passion,  unrereal'd. 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  concealM* 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame — 
0  need  I  tell  that  passion's  i 


XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  bora, 
Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  betne: 
««  Father,"  she  cried  ;  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound.— 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came  s^ 
•*  Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  ?"  the 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell  t 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swtlL 
•*  A  stranger  I,"  the  huntsman  said« 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 
The  maid,  alarm'd,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore. 
And,  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom  screen  s 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swings 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing ;) 
Then  safe,  though  flutter'd  and  amazed. 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXL 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage. 

Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  troth 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth  j 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  filt, 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 

For  hardy  sports,  or  contest  bold ; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array'd. 

And  weaponless  except  his  blade, 

His  sUtely  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-bom  heart,  a  martial  pcidt. 

As  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheath'd  in  armour  trod  the  shora. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road ; 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  fair  and  free. 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy  t 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  blud. 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

xxn. 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied. 
That  highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wUder'd  wanderen  of  the  hilL 
•*  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home  i 
Before  the  heath  had  kMt  the  dew. 
This  mon,  a  coach  was  puU'd  fiw  yoa ; 
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On  jonder  mountain's  purple  bead 
Hare  ptannigan  and  heath-cock  bled, 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere. 
To  furnish  forth  your  erening  cheer." 
«  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  mak). 
Tour  courtesy  has  errM,"  he  said ; 
**  No  right  hare  I  to  claim,  misplaced. 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost, 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
Till  00  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land." 

XXIU. 

"  I  well  believe,"  the  maid  replied, 
As  her  light  skiff  approach 'd  the  side, 
"  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch-Katrine's  shore ; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight. 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight — 
A  grayhair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  vision 'd  future  bent 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way  % 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien, 
Tour  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
That  tassled  horn  so  gayly  gilt, 
That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt. 
That  cap  with  heron's  plumage  trim. 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be 
To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree ; 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy. 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn. 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne." 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled : — "  Since  to  your  1 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 
Aooounced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 
111  lightly  front  each  high  emprize. 
For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyei. 
Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 
Tour  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 
The  maid,  with  smile  suppress'd  and  sly. 
The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try  s 
For  seldom,  sure,  if  e'er  before. 
His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar  t 
Tet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  ht  drew, 
And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew : 
With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 
The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 
Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 
The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake, 
Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 
And  moor  tbtir  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  view'd  the  shore  around ; 
*Twas  all  so  close  with  copse-wood  boond, 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there, 
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Until  the  mountain  maiden  show'd- 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road. 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen. 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  weeping  bircfrand  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 

The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 

Lopp'd  of  their  biJughs,  their  hoar  tmnkf  bared. 

And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared. 

To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height, 

The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 

While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 

To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 

The  lighter  pine  trees,  over  head. 

Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 

And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 

Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 

Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 

A  rural  portico  was  seen,  ■ 

Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 

Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 

Where  Ellen's  hand  had  Uught  to  twine 

The  ivy  and  Idean  vine. 

The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 

Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower, 

And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 

Loch-Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 

Ad  instant  in  this  porch  she  8tay*d, 

And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said, 

**  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call; 

And  enter  the  enchanted  hall  I" 

XXVIL 
**  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be. 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 
He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  clang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush'd. 
But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd. 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  display'd. 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
Dropp'd  from  the  sheath  that,  careless  flung. 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung  s 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  s 
A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 
A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 
And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows,  store, 
With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  the  wildcat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns  t 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd. 
That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retain'd. 
And  deer  skins,  dappled,  dun  and  white. 
With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  ball. 
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XXVIII. 

The  wandering  stranger  round  him  gazed. 

And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised  j 

Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 

Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 

And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd» 

**  I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 

**  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 

A  blade  like  this  in  battle  field." 

She  sighM,  then  smiled,  and  took  the  word ; 

•*  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword  s 

Ai  light  it  trembles  in  his  band, 

Ai  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 

My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 

Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascapart : 

But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 

Art  women  now,  and  menials  old." 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 
Mature  of  age,  t  graceful  dame : 
Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 
To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew. 
Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 
Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 
And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 
That  hospitality  could  claim. 
Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name. 
Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 
That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 
And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 
Unquestion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 
At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 
**  The  knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-James  s 
Lord  of  a  barren  heritage, 
Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age. 
By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil ; 
His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil, 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 
This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 
.  He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 
Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer. 
Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander 'd  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire ; 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien, 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display 'd 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid. 
In  spoech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race ; 
Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave ; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Tum'd  all  inquiry  light  away: 
•*  Wierd  women  we  I  bj'  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast ; 


While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Fiird  up  the  symphony  between. 

XXXI. 

SOFC. 

«<  Soldier  rest  •  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  coach  are  strewing. 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more  $ 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

**  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come. 

At  the  daybreak,  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping." 

XXXIL 

She  paused — then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  a  while  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

SONO   CONTUrUED. 

"  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done. 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye. 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveillie. 
Sleep  !  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep !  the  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done. 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning,  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveillie." 

XXXUI. 
The  hall  was  clear'd — the  stranger's  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  an  hundred  guests  had  lain. 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  tne  heath  flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head ; 
Not  Ellen's  spell  had  luU'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes ; 
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His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake : 

Now  leader  of  a  broken  host, 

His  standard  falls,  his  honour's  lost. 

Then,  from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 

Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  • — 

Again  return 'd  the  scenes  of  youth, 

Of  confident  undoubting  truth ; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led, 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  ^y. 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubts  distract  him  at  the  view, 

O  were  his  senses  false  or  true  ? 

Dream'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow. 

Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  ? 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  seemM  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 

She  listen  M  with  a  blush  and  sigh, 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp ; 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone ; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 

With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyes. 

The  grisly  visage,  stern  and  hoar. 

To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 

Recall'd  the  vision  of  the  night. 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

Half  showing,  half  concealing  all 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 

'Mid  those  the  stranger  fixM  his  eye 

Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng, 

Rush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along. 

Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 

He  rose,  Ad  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume ; 
The  birch  trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 
The  aspen  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
PUy'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passion's  sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  * 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest, 
While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast: — 
••  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
Csn  I  not  mountain  maiden  spy. 
But  ahe^ust  bear  the  Douglas  eye  ? 
Csn  I  not  view  a  highland  brand. 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 
Csn  I  not  frame  a  fever 'd  dream, 
But  itill  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  ? 
Ill  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Not  e'en  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 


My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 

His  midnight  orison  be  told, 

A  prajrer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 

Consign 'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes. 

And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 

And  morning  dawn'd  on  Ben- venue. 


Canto  H. 

THE  ISLAND. 

I. 

At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 

'Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  Ity; 
All  nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again, 
Morn's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray. 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  0  white  hair'd 
Allan-bane ! 

II. 

SONG. 

"  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright. 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light, 

Melts  in  the  lake  away. 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days ;  , 
Then,  stranger,  go !  good  speed  the  while. 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

"  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 

High  place  in  battle  line. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  fur  sylvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort. 

The  honour'd  meed  be  thine  ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere. 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love's  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

III. 

SONG   COlfTIIVUED. 

**  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam. 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh, 
•  And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  highland  home  $ 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  wo ; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"  Or,  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail. 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vaio, 
Wo,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estrangwi. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  iniUt, 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 
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IV. 


As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide, 
The  shallop  reachM  the  mainland  side, 
And  ere  his  onward  «ray  he  took, 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look. 
Where  eabily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  harper  on  the  islet  beach. 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree, 
As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given. 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heavcD, 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
SeemM  watching  the  awakening  fire  | 
So  still  be  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate  i 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair  s 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled, 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake. 
While  her  vcx*d  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  ! 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows, 
Why  deepen  M  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ? — 
Forgive,  forgive,  fidelity  f 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  sec 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew  ; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy. 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiterM  on  the  spot, 
It  seem'd  as  Ellen  markM  him  not ; 
But  when  he  turn'd  him  to  the  glade. 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made : 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say. 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair 
Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair. 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell. 
As  at  that  simple,  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain  guide. 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side. 
He  parts — the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  bill  % 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid. 
The  guardian  in  her  boiom  chid— 
«  Thy  Malcolm !  vain  and  selfish  maid !" 
Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, 
**  Not  so  had  Malcohn  idly  hung 
On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongnc  i 
Not  so  had  Malcolm  strainM  hii  eye 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy.— 
Wake,  Allan-bane,*'  aloud  she  eiied 
To  the  old  minttral  by  her  tide, 


I*'  Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream ! 
Ill  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme. 
And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name  i 
Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Graeme.** 
Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  msh^ 
When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  bluiIlM, 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower. 
Young  Malcolm  Gisme  was  held  the  lowfc 

VII. 
The  minstrel  waked  his  harp— three  tia 
Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimte, 
And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 
In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 

*<  Vainly  thou  bid'st,  0  noble  maid,** 

Clasping  his  witherM  hands,  he  said, 

**  Vainly  thou  bid*st  me  wake  the  stiain. 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alas  !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  ipannM! 

I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  bat  low 

And  mournful  answer  notea  of  wo| 

And  the  proud  march,  which  victoit  tread. 

Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 

O  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 

That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone ! 

If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said. 

This  harp,  which  erst  saint  Modan  eway^ 

Can  thus  its  master^  fate  foretell. 

Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell ! 

VIII. 
<*  But  ah  !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died  i 
And  such  Xhe  sounds  which,  while  I  itiofe 
To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 
Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 
Appalling  me  who  gave  them  lurth. 
And,  disobedient  to  my  call. 
Wailed  loud  through  Bothwell's  bannerM  bilV 
Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven. 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heavciw— 
Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  wo 
My  master's  house  must  undergo. 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  iair. 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 
No  future  bard,  sad  harp !  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string; 
One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow 
Fraught  with  unutterable  wo. 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragmentt  lie. 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die. " 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answer'd  him,  <*  Asraage, 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  haa  blown, 
In  lowland  vale  or  highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey— what  marvel,  tb«, 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  shonld  riae. 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  tiea. 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along. 
The  war  march  with  the  funeral  loiigf— 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  reit  us  here. 
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My  tire,  in  native  virtue  great, 

Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state. 

Not  then  to  fortune  more  resign *d 

Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind; 

The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave. 

The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 

For  me" — she  stoop'd,  and,  looking  round. 

Pluck *d  a  blue  harebell  from  the  ground— 

"  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 

An  image  of  more  splendid  days. 

This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be : 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 

That  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows ; 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 

Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 

She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway. 
Wiled  the  old  hai-per's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  wo, 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thriird  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied  t 
**  Loveliest  and  best !  thou  little  know'tt 
The  rank,  the  honours  thou  hast  lost  I 
O  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birthright  place. 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance. 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance, 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  lady  of  the  bleeding  heart !  "* 

XL 
*■  Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd,] 
**  This  mossy  rock,  my  friend,  to  me 
Is  worth  gay  chair  and  canopy ; 
Nor  would  my  footstep  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey  $ 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine ; 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high, 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye. 
Thou  flattering  bard,  thyself  wilt  say 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan-Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  Loch-Lomond's  side. 
Would  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray— for  a  day." 

XIL 

The  aneient  bard  his  glee  repress'd: 
*«  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  Jest! 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 
Named  black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled  f 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew ; 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 
Courtiers  gave  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide  t 


*The  well-known  cognizance  of  the  Douglas  family. 


And  since,  though  outlaw 'd,  hath  his  hand 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 
Who  else  dare  give — ah  !  wo  the  day. 
That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say— 
The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer. 
Disown *d  by  every  noble  peer. 
E'en  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  f 
Alas,  this  wild  marauding  chief 
Alone  might  hazard  our  relief ; 
And,  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand, 
Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand  j  * 

Full  soon  may  dipensation,  sought 
To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  he  brought 
Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 
Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 
Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear. 
But  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so  dear, 
That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken  thread. 
Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread, 
Yet,  O  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 
'  Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." 

xin. 

"  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
<*  My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  knowt 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow, 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister's  child. 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan  !  sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  ray  life — but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell ; 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity. 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word,. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard, 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 
"  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  gray- 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  ? — I  grant  him  brave. 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave  $ 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood 
Or  jealous  transport  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band, 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand  ; 
But  O  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  ifor  a  foe  would  feel : 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  .clan  the  wealth  they  bring. 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 
And  in  the  lowland  leave  behind, 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blouJ: 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red, 
Frum  peasants  slaughter'd  in  tbtir  shed  ? 
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No  !  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam. 

See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 

They  make  his  passions  darker  seem, 

The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 

ADd  flash  along  his  spirit  high,           , 

See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 

Like  lightning  oVr  the  midnight  sky. 

And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 

While  yet  a  child— and  children  know. 

From  their  loud  chanters*  down,  and  8W^ 

Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe — 

The  furrow M  bosom  of  the  deep. 

I  shudder'd  at  bis  brow  of  gloom, 

At,  rushing  through  the  lake  amuD, 

His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 

They  plied  the  ancient  highland  rtiain. 

A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 

His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air ; 

XVII. 

But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim, 

In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 

I  thrill  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 

A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 

To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best, — 

What  think 'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?'* 

XV. 

"  What  think  I  of  him  P  wo  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle ! 
Thy  father's  battle  brand,  of  yore 
For  Tyneman  forged  by  fairy  lore. 
What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  fues^ 
His  border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows. 
Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footsteps  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  had  harbour'd  here. 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 
Clan-Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  r 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray, 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say ! 
Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head ! 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  led'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Graeme ; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew 'd. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud ; 
Beware  ! — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  } 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspen's  wake. 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake, 
Still  is  the  canna's*  hoary  beard, — 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  bark  again  !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthened  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mann*d  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
8teer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  iele ; 
TIm  point  of  Brianchoil  they  passM, 
And  to  the  windward  as  they  caat, 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  bannerM  pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axet  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave  \ 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 
Ai  hit  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 

*  Cotton  gnss. 


Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 

And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 

At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 

Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 

And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away  5 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 

The  clan's  shrill  gathering  they  eoold  hear; 

Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 

Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight. 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 

The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen. 

And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 

The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 

Fjtprcss'd  their  merry  marching  on, 

Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose, 

With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows; 

And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 

As  broadsword  upon  target  jarr'd ; 

And  groaning  pause,  o'er  yet  again. 

Condensed,  the  battle  yell'd  amain ; 

The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shoot. 

Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 

And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare, 

Clan-Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 

Nor  ended  thus  the  strain  ;  but  slow 

Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low. 

And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell. 

For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  fell. 

XVIIL 
The  war-pipes  ceased  *,  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burthen  bore. 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leaflen  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allen  know, 
«*  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  bo !  ieroe  ?" 
And  near,  and  nearer,  as  they  rowed, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

XIX. 

BOAT  80H6. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances  \ 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-f^raen  pine! 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 

*  The  drone  of  the  bagpipe. 
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Gayly  to  bourgeon,  aad  broadly  to  grow  | 

While  every  highland  glen 

Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
*'Roderigh  Vicb  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !*' 

Outs  is  no  sapling,  chance-sowo  by  the  fountain, 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade } 
-When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
MoorM  in  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Meateith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
*  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !" 

XX. 

Proodly  our  pibroch  has  thrillM  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar*s  groans  to  our  slogan  replied, 
Olen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her 
side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  aid. 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  wo ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
*>  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe !" 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  highlands  ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  ever-grcon  pine  I 
O !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands 
Were  wreathM   in  a  garland  around   him  to 
twine ! 
O  that  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
HonourM  and  bless*d  in  their  shadow  might  grow  ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe.*' 

XXL 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band, 

Had  lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 

Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew. 

And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw  } 

As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim 

And  chorus  wild,  the  chieftain*s  name ; 

While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art, 

The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 

The  dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand. 

To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land : 

«  Come,  loiterer,  come  !  a  Douglas  thou. 

And  shun  to  wreath  a  victor's  brow  !"— 

Reluctantly,  and  slow,  the  maid 

Th*  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 

And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung. 

In  the  mid  path  aside  she  sprung : — 

«  List,  Allan-bane !  from  main  land  cast, 

I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast. 

Be  ours,"  she  cried, "  the  skiff  to  guide. 

And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side." 

Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 

She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 

And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann'd 

For  her  dear  form  hi^  mother'^  band. 


The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bey. 

XXIL 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  i 

And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refined  and  elear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 

'TIS  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head ! 

And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 

His  darling  Ellen  closely  prets'd. 

Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep^ 

Though  twas  a  hero's  eye  that  weepM. 

Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 

Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 

Mark'd  she  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 

Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof: 

No !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 

Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Gneme. 

XXIIL 
Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed. 
Then  gazed  upon  the  chieftain's  pride. 
Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray  i 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
**  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 
I'll  tell  thee:— he  recalls  the  day. 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 
While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud. 
When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone. 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might. 
And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight, 
Though  Blanlyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 
And  Bothwcirs  harps  flung  back  my  praise. 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true 
Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast ; 
0 !  it  outbeggars  all  I  lost !" 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise  I— like  summer  rose. 
That  brighter  in  the  dewdrop  glows. 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shamefaced  joy  to  hide. 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide : 
The  loved  caresses  <if  the  maid 
Tho  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid  j 
And,  at  her  whistlc,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand. 
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Closed  his  dark  wiog,  relaz'd  bis  eye, 
Nor,  though  unboodcd,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood 
Like  fabled  goddess  of  the  wood, 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
0*erweigh*d  her  worth  and  beauty  aught. 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  Juster  scale  ; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole, 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  souL 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Grcme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclotti 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 

Curl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Train 'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy  t 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath, 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith  | 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark  brown  doe, 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow. 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd  with  feti, 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer: 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press. 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind  { 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came, 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast. 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Tet  friends  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth, 

And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold, 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 

Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 

Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame. 

But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Grsme. 

XXVL 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way. 
And, «« O  my  sire  I"  did  Ellen  say, 
«*  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 
And  why  so  late  return 'd  ?    And  why" — 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
<«  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  lefL 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade, 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour'd  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Risk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make. 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath- End  rick  glen, 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen." — 


XXVIL 

Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  ^ 
Redden  *d  at  sight  of  Malcolm  GnsoM. 
Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
Fail'd  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day  i 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight  i 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared, 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seero'd  toiling  in  his  hMd; 
Yet  was  the  evening  banquet  madt. 
E'er  he  assembled  round  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Gmic, 
And  Ellen,  too ;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fix'd  them  on  the  groond. 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  aTail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tele. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play^ 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  tod  nidi 

XXVIIL 

**  Short  be  my  speech  i — nor  time  mflbida. 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 
Kinsman  and  father, — if  such  nam* 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick  "k  claim  | 
Mine  honour'd  mother;— Ellen — ^why. 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  f 
And  Graeme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe, 
When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command. 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land ; — 
List  all ! — The  king's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  border-side, 
Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who  a 
To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game. 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared. 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung. 
O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hung. 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat^  mead, 
From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
Where  the  lone  stresms  of  Ettrkk  glide, 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot^  side ; 
The  dales  where  martial  clans  did  ride 
Are  now  one  sheepwalk  waste  and  wide. 
Thi9  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 
So  faithless  and  so  ruthless  known. 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same. 
The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 
What  grace  for  highland  chiefs  judge  ye, 
By  fate  of  border  chivalry. 
Yet  more ;  amid  Glenfinlas*  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 
This  by  espial  sure  I  know ; 
Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show.*^— 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 
Then  turn'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 
In  the  bold  check  of  Malcolm  Gn 
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Bat  irom  his  glance  it  well  appear'd, 
Twms  but  for  Ellen  that  he  fearM ; 
While  sorrowful,  but  andismayM, 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said : 
"  Biaye  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar. 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour. 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower ; 
For,  well  thou  know'st  at  this  gray  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  king's  command. 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band. 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride. 
Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  bleeding  heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell. 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  past  and  o'er.'^ — 

XXX. 

"  No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 
**  So  help  me,  heaven,  and  my  good  blade ! 
No,  never !  blasted  be  yon  pine, 
My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  mine, 
If  firom  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  bleeding  heart ! 
Hear  my  blunt  speech,  grant  me  this  maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 
To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow ; 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief. 
Will  bind  to  us  each  western  cbiefl 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 
The  links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch  j 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James ! 
—Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 
When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
E^  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band. 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land. 
Till  the  foil'd  king,  from  pathless  glen, 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour. 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean  tide's  incessant  roar, 
Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream. 
Till  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam. 
When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow. 
Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 
And  heard  unintermitted  sound. 
And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 
It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale ; 
'  Amid  bis  senses'  giddy  wheel, 
Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel 
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Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreehow  ?— 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around. 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd, 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most. 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withitand. 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXII. 
Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  Up  and  eye. 
And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear, 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife. 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life ; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 
**  Roderick,  enough !  enough !"  he  cried, 
**  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — forgive  her,  chief. 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy : 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs 
By  hasty  wrath  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

xxxra. 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  chieftain  strode ; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad. 
And  darken 'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  'nighted  pilgrim's  way : 
But,  unrequited  love  !  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom'd  smart. 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung, 
At  len<:th  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung,     * 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before. 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death  pangs  of  long  cherish'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  checker'd  shroud. 
While  every  sob — so  mute  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  hall. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook  j 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Grsme. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  brok»- 
As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke, 
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Kindling  its  wreathf,  l(mg,  dtrk  tnd  low. 

To  one  broad  blaze  of  mddy  glow, 

So  tfie  deep  angiiish  of  detpair 

Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. — 

With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid  t 

"  Back,  beardless  boj !"  he  sternly  said, 

«  Back,  minion  !  hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 

This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 

Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay *d.*' 

Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 

Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  GrsoM. 

**  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 

Its  chieftain  safety,  save  his  sword  !*' 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 

Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 

And  death  had  been — ^but  Douglas  rose, 

And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 

His  giant  strength : — "  Chieftains,  forego ! 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.— 

Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 

What !  is  the  Douglas  fallen  so  far. 

His  daughter's  hand  is  deem'd  the  spoil 

Of  such  dishonourable  broil  !*' 

Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp. 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  gnq>^ 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glared, 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung^ 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen  scream. 
As  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  swoid. 
And  yeird  his  wrath  in  scornful  word : 
**  Rest  safe  till  morning ;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air ! 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freebom  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know, 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show.^ 
Malise,  what  ho  I" — his  henchman  came; 
"  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Graeme." 
Toung  Malcolm  answer'd,  calm  and  bold, 
<*  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold : 
The  spot  an  angel  deign 'd  to  grace 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
Ab  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight,  as  in  blaze  of  day. 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back. 
E'en  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas,— lovely  Ellen,  nay. 
Naught  here  of  parting  will  I^ay. 
Earth  doe»  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen. 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen. — 
Chieftain  !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour." 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  AlUn  follow'd  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 


And  anxious  told,  bow,  on  the  mom, 
The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn 
The  fiery  cross  should  circle  o'er 
Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Gnemc, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  came : 
Far  up  the  lake  twere  safest  land. 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 
He  gave  his.  counsel  to  the  wind. 
While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind 
Round  dirk,  and  pouch,  and  broadsword  loU^ 
His  ample  plaid  in  tighten 'd  fold. 
And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array. 
As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way. 

XXXVIL 
Then  spoke  abrupt:  **  Farewell  to  thee 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity !" 
The  minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  prcas'd, 
**  O !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land, 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band  ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  his  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Grxme 
Who  loves  the  chieftain  of  his  name, 
Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swollen  robber  dare, 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air  I — 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu  I  owed  him  naught, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  mc  to  yon  mountain  side." — 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore. 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore  $ 
And  Allan  strain 'd  his  anxious  eye 
Far  mid  the  lake,  his  form  to  spy 
Darkening  across  each  pony  wave. 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim. 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb : 
Then,  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell.         / 
The  minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo. 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


Canto  III. 

THE  GATHERING. 
I. 
Tike  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  j 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 

And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happM  by  land  or  i 

How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  fon 

Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  retumiog  hot 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !    Time  loUi 
ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  wtU, 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bogle  htew, 

Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell. 
And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew; 
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And  Cut  the  &ithfiil  cUn  iroaod  him  drew. 

Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 

What  time  the  warning  note  waj  keenly  wound, 

Far  in  Benbarrowls  bosom  mde. 

What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew. 

I(pt  his  the  mein  of  Christian  priest. 

While  clamorouf  war-pipes  yellM  the  gathering 

But  Druid's,  from  the  gave  released. 

sound,  * 

Whose  harden'd  heart  and  eye  mig)it  brook 

And  while  the  fiery  cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor, 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look ; 

round. 

And  much,  twaa  said,  of  heathen  lore 

II. 

Mix'd  Ji  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 

The  hallow'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

To  purple  changed  Loch-Katrine  blue ; 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse  i 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 

No  peasant  sought  that  hermit's  prayer. 

Just  kissM  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees. 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care  s 

And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 

Trembled,  but  dimpled  not  for  joy ; 

And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound  f 

The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath. 

Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest  i 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path, 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 

He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between. 

Like  future  joys  to  fancy's  eye. 

The  water  lily  to  the  light 

V. 

Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright } 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  toM  i 

Begemm'd  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn ; 

His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold. 

The  gny  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 

Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 

The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride; 

Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky, 

In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 

And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 

The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart. 

Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush ; 

To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 

In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 

The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand. 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band  { 

Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  t>one. 

m. 

That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 

No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 

Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 

The  fieldf;ire  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 

With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand. 

There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  bis  slime 

Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 

On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time } 

And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 

And  there^  too,  lay  the  leader's  skuU, 

His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 

sun  wreath'd  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  full. 

Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassal's  care 

For  heathbell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 

Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare. 

Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 

With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught} 

All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 

For  such  antiquity  had  taught 

Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle'k  shade: 

Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 

She  said  no  shepherd  sought  her  side, 

The  cross  of  fire  should  take  its  road. 

No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied. 

The  shrinking  band  stood  off  aghast 

Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 

At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ;— 

The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ) 

Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 

Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport, 

As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Ben-venue, 

Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short, 

She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 

Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 

And^  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 

Or  holy  church,  or  blessed  rite. 

With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 

But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 

ffilendsd  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

And  died  in  travail,  unconfess'd. 

IV. 
A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled. 

VI. 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers. 

Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild, 

Was  Brian  from  his  infant  yean } 

Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 

A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy. 

Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 

Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy, 

Brian,  the  hermit,  by  it  stood. 

Bearing  each  taunt  whkh  caretoss  tongue 

Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 

On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 

His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 

Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 

Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 

To  wood  and  stream  hi^  hap  to  wail. 

His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er. 

Till,  frantic,  he  u  truth  received 

The  scars  of  franUc  penance  bore. 

What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  beUeved, 

That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face, 

And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire. 

The  imprading  danger  of  his  race 

To  meet  and  know  his  phantom  sire ! 

«9S 
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In  vain,  to  footbe  his  wayward  fate. 

The  cluister  oped  her  pitying  gate } 

In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 

Unclasp'd  the  sable-Ietter'd  page  i 

E'en  in  its  treasares  he  could  find 

Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 

Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells, 

And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride ; 

Till,  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstrung, 

And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung, 

Desperate  he  sought  Ben  harrow's  den, 

And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VII. 
The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild. 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  clilTs  the  torrents  toil, 
He  watchM  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  river  demon  rise ; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb. 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim  { 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
SwelI'd  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death  t 
Thus  the  lone  seer,  from  mankind  hurl'd, 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard  in  prophet's  dream, 
The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream ; 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side. 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ride: 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine,— 
All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 
He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  wo. 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 
As  bade  the  chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIII. 
'Twas  all  prepared ;— and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life  blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim.    - 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shafts  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye. 


And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  vntke^ 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke: 

IX. 

**  Wo  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  det 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  * 
Deserter  of  his  chieftain's  trust. 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thnut. 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  wo.** 
He  paused ; — the  word  the  vassalf  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook  j 

And  first,  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  bis  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  musterM  fofce. 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  botne, 

«  Wo  to  the  traitor,  wo  •" 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  scream'd  afar,— 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 

X. 

The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell. 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spelL 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came. 

The  while  he  scathed  the  cross  with 

And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud : — 
«  Wo  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim, 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and 

And  infajny  and  wo." 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  staromer'd  slow. 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
•*  Sunk  be  his  home  in  eml>ers  red  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  wo  I»» 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave  ! 
And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave. 
On  Beala-nam-ba 

XL 
Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew. 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  draw. 
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While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand, 
And  eyes  that  glow'd  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread. 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head. 
Who,  summonM  to  his  chieftain's  aid. 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
The  crosslet's  points  pf  sparkliDg  wood 
He  quench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd. 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard: 
*<  When  flits  this  cross  from  man  to  mva, 
Vich-Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan. 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed ! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless,  eyes. 
Wolves  make  the  cowar4  heart  their  priMji 
As  sinks  that  blood  stream  in  the  earth. 
So  may  his  heart's  blood  drench  his  hearth ! 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  sparic. 
Quench  thou  his  light,  destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside !" — 
He  ceased :  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  amen. 

xn. 

Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 

From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 

•*  Speed,  Malise,  speed !"  he  said,  and  gave 

The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 

•*  The  muster-place  be  Lanric  mead — 

Instant  the  time— speed,  Malise,  speed  ."* 

Like  heath  bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 

A  barge  across  Loch-Katrine  flew : 

High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow; 

So  rapidly  the  bargemen  row. 

The  bubbles,  where  they  launch'd  the  boat. 

Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 

Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  stilly 

When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 

And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 

Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 

When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 

The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

xin. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of  haata 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  sleepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  Ukc  questing  hound; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap; 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  I 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now 
Pursuest  not  maid  thiough  greenwood  bough, 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace. 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 


But  danger,  death,  and  wairior  deed. 
Are  in  thy  course.— Speed,  Malise,  speed ! 

XIV. 
Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place. 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand ; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  his  sithe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd. 
The  plough  was  in  mid  furrow  stay'd. 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away. 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms  ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas  !  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud, 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud. 

XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  lake  is  past, 

Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last. 

And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seeo. 

Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 

There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done. 

Their  lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on.— 

As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 

The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 

What  woful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 

The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail  !— 

A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 

A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 

Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 

At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  ? 

Within  the  hall,  where  torches*  ray 

Supplied  th'  excluded  beams  of  day. 

Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier, 

And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 

His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by. 

His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why ; 

The  village  maids  and  matrons  zoimd 

The  dismal  coronach*  resound. 

XVI. 

COKONACH. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  fore^. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain,  ' 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 
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The  hand  of  the  lemper 

Tftkes  lh«  e»rt  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory  ; 
The  autumn  winda  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  seareat. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  hlightiog  was  neaiest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumher. 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

XVU. 
See  8tumah,t  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
Tw  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast '.—unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursU  into  the  hall : 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood, 
Held  forth  the  cross  besmear'd  with  blood  j 
«« The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead  ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  clansmen,  speed !" 

XVUL 
Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line. 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign.  ^ 

In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied  j 
But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agony. 
Back  to  her  open  arms  he  flew, 
Press'd  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu— 
•«  Alas !"  she  sobb'd— ^  and  yet  be  gone. 
And  speed  thee  forth  like  Duncan's  son  !»» 
One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 
Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 
Breathed  deep,  to  clear  his  labouring  breast, 
And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest. 
Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed, 
First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 
He  vanish'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  fiery  cross. 
Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 
While  yet  his  footsteps  she  coxild  hear: 
And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman's  eye 
Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 
«  Kinsman,"  she  said, «  his  race  is  run. 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on  | 
The  oak  has  fallen— the  sapling  bough 
Is  all  Duncraggan's  shelter  now. 


♦  Or  corri-Tbe  hollow  side  of  the  hUl,  while 
usually  Ilea. 
t  f}UUiful-'Ih9  name  of  a  dog. 


Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done. 

The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son.— 

And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true. 

At  Duncan's. best  your  blades  that  drew. 

To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan"*  head ! 

Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead.** 

Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call. 

Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall, 

While  from  the  walls  th'  attendant  b^ 

Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried  band; 

And  short  and  flitting  energy 

Glanced  from  the  moumerls  sunken  eye. 

As  if  the  sounds,  to  warrior  dear. 

Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 

But  faded  soon  that  borrow'd  force ; 

Grief  claim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their  course. 

XIX. 

Benledi  saw  the  cross  of  fire. 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire. 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew. 
Not  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew ; 
The  tear  that  gather'd  in  his  eye. 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry  s 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll. 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll, 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge. 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily. 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar ; 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore. 
His  led  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice— the  foam  splash'd  hi^ 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by; 
And  had  he  fallen— for  ever  there. 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  cross  of  strife. 
Until  th'  opposing  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide. 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonnetted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer. 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear ; 
And  children,  that,  unwilUng  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  kerchieTs  snowy  band ; 
The  gallant  bri<iegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride. 
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And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 

Was  cknelj  whiipering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

Who  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gate  ?•— 

The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate ! 

Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 

And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 

All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 

Panting  and  travel-soil'd  he  stood. 

The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  th*  appointed  word  | 

**  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead ; 

Speed  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  !"— 

And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand 

Just  link'd  to  his  by  holy  band. 

For  the  fell  cross  of  blood  and  brand  f 

And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose. 

And  promised  rapture  in  the  close. 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  ? 

O  fatal  doom  ! — it  must !  it  must ! 

Clan- Alpine's  cause,  her  chieftain's  trust, 

Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  delay ; 

Stretch  to  the  race — away !  away ! 

XXII. 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride, 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  wo  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer; 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look. 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced  till  on  the  heath, 
Where  Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  the  TeitH— 
What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ? — 
The  sicken 'd  pang  of  hope  deferr'd, 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame : 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers, 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  clan  and  chieftain  burning. 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  retiirping. 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest. 
To  claxp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 
Stung  by  his  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  brae, 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away. 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIII. 

SONG. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken*  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread, 

Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ! 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 


•  Bra:kei^-Fern. 


1  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Maiy ! 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  | 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary ! 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught  i 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary !  ^ 
And  if  return 'd  from  conquer 'd  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary ! 

XXIV. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 

Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze, 

Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 

Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 

Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow, 

And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below; 

Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far, 

As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 

The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 

The  sullen  margin  of  Loch-Voil, 

Waked  still  Loch-Doine,  and  to  the  ioiuce 

Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course ; 

Thence,  southward  tum'd  its  rapid  road 

Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad, 

Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 

A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name ; 

From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 

Ciuld  hardly  uuckle  on  his  brand. 

To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 

Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 

Each  valley,  each  sequester 'd  glen, 

Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 

That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 

In  highland  dales  their  streams  unite, 

Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 

A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong. 

Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 

By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood ; 

Each  train 'd  to  arms  since  life  began, 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 

No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 

No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhn 
Surveyed  the  skirts  of  Ben-venue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath. 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
Still  lay  each  martial  Gneme  and  Bruce, 
In  Rednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate. 
On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone, 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch-Con ; 
All  seem'd  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 
The  chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye, 
Krc  to  the  muster  he  repair. 
This  western  frontier  scann'd  with  care  ? — 


SCOTT. 


In  Ben-Tenue't  most  darksome  cleft 
A  fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  waa-leit  % 
For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true, 
That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew. 
And  in  a  deep  sequestered  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  cell. 
By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 
Has  Coir-nan-Urisldn  been  sung  { 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave. 
And  caird  the  grot  the  Goblin-caye. 

XXVI. 
It  was  as  wild  and  strange  retreat 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Yawn'd  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
Its  trench  had  stay'd  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Ben-venue's  gray  summit  wild; 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot. 
And  form'd  the  rugged  sylvan  grot 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still. 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break. 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
Th'  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seemed  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung, 
In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  young: 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair. 
Sought,  for  a  space,  their  safety  there. 
Gray  superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread : 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort, 
And  satyrs*  hold  their  sylvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze. 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 
Now  eve  with  western  shadows  long. 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong. 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Repass'd  the  heights  of  Ben-venue. 
Above  the  goblin-cave  they  go. 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo  j 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore, 
For  'cross  Loch-Katrine  lies  his  way. 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind. 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord ; 
The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break. 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

*  The  Ufisk,  or  highland  satyr. 


It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight. 

To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring  hdgl 

By  the  low  levcll'd  sunbeam's  light ; 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 

Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man. 

As  e'en  afar  might  well  be  seen. 

By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float. 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 

That  well  became  such  mountain  itrand. 

XXVIII. 
Their  chief,  with  step  reluctant,  stiU 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  tum'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mora 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar. 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  tand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  ! 
Eve  finds  the  chief,  like  restless  ghost. 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
But  hark  !  what  mingles  in  the  stiiiii  ? 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 
Tha^  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high. 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
What  melting  voice  attends  the  strings/ 
'Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

HYMN   TO  THE  Vinoiir. 

Ave  Maria  !  maiden  mild ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer ; 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reyiled— 
Maiden  !  hear  a  nuiden's  prayer ; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria! 
Ave  Maria!  undefiled! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled 
Then,  maiden,  hear  a  maiden's  prayer. 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  ! 

AveMarU! 
Ave  Maria  !    Stainless  styled  I 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  thy  lot  of  care. 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled  i 
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Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer. 
And  for  a  father  hear  a  child ! 

Ave  Maria! 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
Aa  listening  still,  Chin-Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign. 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then,  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
« It  is  the  last  time  — tis  the  last,"— 
He  mutter'd  thrice, — **  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear !" 
It  was  a  goading  thought— bis  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side ; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat. 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanric  height. 
Where  rouster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made. 
Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  strayM 
But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 
Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye. 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie, 
So  well  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 
With  heathbell  dark  and  brackens  green  | 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made. 
Like  glowworm  twinkling  through  the  shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 
They  saw  the  chieftain's  eagle  plume. 
Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide, 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  retum'd  the  martial  yell ; 
It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain. 
And  silence  claim'd  her  evening  reign. 


Canto  IV. 
THE  PROPHECY. 
I. 
**  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  d^w. 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm 'd  in  tears. 
0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 
I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years  !" 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  broad 
wave. 

II. 
Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  suog. 
Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue. 
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All  while  he  strippM  the  wild-rote  spray, 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay, 

For  on  a  pass  twixt  lake  and  wood, 

A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

Hark !— on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung. 

And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 

«*  Stand,  or  thou  diest  .'—What,  Malise  * 

Art  thou  retum'd  from  braes  of  Doune. 

By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know 

Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe."— 

(  For  while  the  fiery  cross  hied  on. 

On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone. ) 

**  Where  sleeps  the  chief  ?"  the  henchman  nidi 

"Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade  i 

To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  your  guide."-^ 

Then  call'd  a  sluml>erer  by  his  side. 

And  stirr'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow— - 

**  Up,  up,  Glentarkin !  rouse  thee,  ho  ? 

We  seek  the  chieftain  j  on  the  track. 

Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back.** 

in. 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped : 

"  What  of  the  foeman  ?"  Norman  said.— 

♦*  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far : 

This  certain — that  a  band  of  war 

Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boone, 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Doune  i 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers, 

Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 

Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out : 

But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 

A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?"— 

"  What !  know  ye  not  that  Roderick'k  care 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge, 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge. 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large, ' 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  seciue  f* 

IV. 

**  Tis  well  advised — ^the  chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  P" 

**  It  is  because  last  evening  tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity. 

The  taghairm  call'd ;  by  which,  a&r. 

Our  sires  foresaw  th'  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 


«  Ah !  well  the  gaUant  brute  I  knew ! 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry  men  Gallangad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark. 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark ; 
3N 


SCOTT. 


So  fierce,  so  tuiielesb,  uad  lo  fleet. 

Sore  dill  he  cumbei  our  letreat. 

And  kept  our  stoutesl  kemet  in  awe, 

E'en  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maba. 

But  stopp  and  flinty  w.is  the  road, 

And  shaip  the  hurrying  pikeman's  goad, 

And  when  we  came  to  Dennan*!i  row 

A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  bruw." 


RORMAN. 

**  That  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretchM  the  cataract  beside. 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliir,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
Couch 'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway. 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  chief; — but,  hush  : 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughter'd  host  ? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak, 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ?" 
— ^*  Peace !  peace  !  to  other  than  to  me. 
Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 
But  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 
Clan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid, 
Not  aught  that,  glean 'd  from  heaven  or  bell. 
Ton  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 
The  chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 
Together  they  descend  the  brow." — 

VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  lord 
The  hermit  monk  held  solemn  word  t 
«  Roderick !  it  is  a  fearful  strife. 
For  man  endow'd  with  mortal  life, 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance. 
Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lance,-^ 
Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd. 
The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 
Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb. 
My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 
My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn. 
This  for  my  chieftain  have  I  borne  !— 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 
A  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch ; 
No  mortal  man — save  he,  who,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
It  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  came, 
In  characters  of  living  flame  ! 


•  Quartered. 


Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  In  teroll. 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  eoul  r- 
Which  ipilU  the  foremoMt  foeman't  l(fe 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife." 

VII. 

**  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care ! 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 
Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 
Self-ofTer'd  to  th'  auspicious  blow: 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom. 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return  ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth. 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide. 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. — 
But  see  who  comes  his  news  to  show ! 
Malise !  what  tidings  of  the  foe  .'*' 

VIII. 

<*  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 

Two  barons  proud  their  banners  wave, 

I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star. 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar.'*-* 

"  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those ! 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

When  move  they  on  ?" — **  To-monowli  boob 

Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune." 

^*  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stem  ! 

But,  for  the  place — say,  couldst  thon  lean 

Naught  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Elara  ? 

Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well  might  hide 

The  battle  on  Benledi's  side.— 

Thou  couldst  not  ?— well !  Clan-Alpine*!  mm 

Shall  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen  $ 

Within  Loch-Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight. 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire. 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire. 

Lover  for  maid  beloved ! — but  why — 

Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye  ? 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear, 

A  messenger  of  doubt  and  fear  ? 

No !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance, 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  throngfa 

Th*  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dha ! 

*Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe. — 

Each  to  his  post  .*— all  know  their  charge.**— 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance. 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dance. 

Obedient  to  the  chieftain's  glance. 

I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 

And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ?— he  is  gone ; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan ; 
While  vainly  Allans  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear^ — 
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*He  will  return—- dear  lady,  trust ! 
With  joy  return ;— he  will—he  must 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  afar. 
Some  refuge  from  impending  war. 
When  e'en  Clan>Alpine's  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats,  with  many  a  light. 
Floating  the  livelong  yesternight, 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 
I  mark'd  at  mom  how  close  they  ride, 
^  Thick  moorM  by  the  lone  islet's  side. 
Like  wild  ducks  couching  in  the  fen. 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  f" — 

X. 


**  No,  Allan,  no !  pretext  so  kind 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave, 
The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 
DrownM  not  his  purpose  fix'd  and  high. 
My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak. 
Can  image  his,  e'en  as  the  lake, 
Itself  disturb'd  by  slightest  stroke. 
Reflects  th'  invulnerable  rock. 
He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 
I  law  him  redden  when  the  theme 
Tum'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream, 
^  Of  Malcolm  Greme  in  fetters  bound. 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
Think *st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  ? 
O  no !  twas  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth, — for  Roderick  too — 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true ; 
In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause 
Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
*  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  f* 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-Kenncth's  fane. 
If  eve  return  him  not  again. 
Am  I  to  hie  and  make  me  known  ? 
Alas  !  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 
Buys  his  friends'  safety  with  his  own  j — 
He  goes  to  do — what  I  had  done. 
Had  Douglas*  daughter  been  his  son  !'* 

XI. 


«  Nay,  lovely  EUeii !— dearest,  nay ! 
If  aught  should  his  return  delay. 
He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 
Be  sure  he's  safe ;  and  for  the  Gneme, 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name ! 
My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  P 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle. 


And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presaged  this  approaching  wo  ! 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 
Believe  it  wlien  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot .' 
Ill  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot^ 
Of  such,  a  wondrous  tale  1  know — 
,Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  wo  ! 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer." 

F.LLEW. 

*<  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear.'* 
The  minstrel  tried  his  simple  art, 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart. 

XII. 

BALLAD. 
ALICE   BRAHD. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis*  and  merlet  are  singing. 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  M€ 
in  cry. 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you  ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

**  0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright, 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight. 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beach, 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed, 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

«  And,  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small, 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughter'd  deer, 

To  keep  the  cold  away." 

"  0  Richard  !  if  my  brother  died, 

'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance  ; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

"  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 

Nor  thou  tlie  crimson  sheen. 
As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  gray. 

As  gay  the  forest  green. 

**  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land,' 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  AUce  Brand."— 

XIII. 

BALLAD   COIfTIinnED. 

'TIS  merry,  'tis  merry  in  good  green  wood. 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing ; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side, 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 


•  Thrush. 


t  Blackbird. 
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Up  tpoke  the  moody  elfin  king, 

Who  won'd  within  the  hiU,— 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  niin*d  churchy 

Hif  Toice  wu  gboftly  shrill. 

'*  Why  founds  yon  stroke  on  betch  and  oek, 

Our  mooDlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

Beloved  of  our  elfin  queen  ? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  ? 

"  Up,  Urgau,  up !  to  yon  mortal  hie, 

For  thou  wert  christen M  man ; 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly. 

For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

<*  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither *d  heart. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye  { 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part. 

Nor  yet  find  leaTe  to  die.** 

XIV. 

BALLAD  CONTINUCD. 

Tif  merry,  'tis  merry  in  good  green  wood. 
Though  the  birds  have  still'd  their  singing  j 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 
And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself, 
«*  I  fear  not  sign,*'  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

«  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands.**— 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
<*  And  if  there*s  blood  upon  his  hand, 

Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer.**— 

**  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood ! 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand.** 

Then  forward  stepp*d  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
**  And  if  there*s  blood  on  Richard *s  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

**  And  I  conjure  thee,  demon  elf. 

By  him  who  demons  fear. 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 

And  what  thine  errand  here  ?'*— 

XV. 

BALLAD  coitrnruED. 
« 'TIS  merry,  *tis  merry  in  fairy  land. 

When  ftiry  birds  are  singing. 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarchal  side. 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing : 

**  And  gayly  shines  the  fairy  land 

But  all  is  glistening  show, 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

^And  fading  like  that  varied  gleam. 

Is  our  inconstant  shape. 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 


"  It  was  between  the  night  and  dty. 

When  the  &iry  king  hat  power. 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  ainfol  fny^ 
And,  *twixt  life  and  deftth,  wni  inatchM  swi 
To  the  joyless  elfin  bower. 

"  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 
Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 

I  might  regain  my  mortal  mould. 
As  fair  a  form  as  thine.** — 

She  cro8s*d  him  once,  she  crois'd  him  twice- 

That  lady  was  so  brave; 
The  fouler  grew  his  geblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross *d  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold  | 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mould. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  tinging  s 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Ihinfermline  gny, 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 
Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  ttmyM, 
A  stranger  clirab'd  the  steepy  glade  s 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 
His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims— 
Tis  Snowdoun*s  knight,  'tis  James  Fiti-JaiM 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream. 
Then,  starting,  scarce  suppress'd  a  acream: 
"  0  stranger !  in  such  hour  of  fear. 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ?" 
*<  An  evil  bap  !  how  can  it  be. 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 
And  marsball'd,  over  bank  and  bonne. 
The  happy  path  of  my  return." — 
**  The  happy  path  .'—what !  said  he  naught 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought. 
Of  guarded  pass  ?»'— «  No,  by  my  £uth ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." 
«  O !  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern,— 
Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern ; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  N— 
What  prompted  thee/  unhappy  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 
Unknown  to  him,  to  guide  thee  here.** — 

XVIL 
«  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee  j 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 
When  love  or  houourli  weigh'd  with  death. 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild. 
Where  ne'er  before  such  bloesom  imiltd  j 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  £ar 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bocbastle  my  horses  wait. 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirliiig  gatei 
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I'll  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 

1*11  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower " 

**  O,  hush,  sir  knight !  'twere  female  art 

To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 

Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 

Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 

That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 

In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track ! 

And  how,  0  how,  can  I  atone 

The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  ^— 

One  way  remains — I'll  tell  him  all — 

Yes !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame, 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame ! 

But  first — ^my  father  is  a  man 

Outlaw'd  and  exiled,  under  ban ; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head, 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. — 

Still  wouldst  thou  speak  ?— then  hear  the  truth: 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youtb-^ 

If  yet  he  is  ! — exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity— 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart." 

xvra. 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain, 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye. 

To  give  hex  steadfast  speech  the  lie ; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood, 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 

As  death  had  teal'd  her  Malcolm's  doom, 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 

Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye. 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 

He  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side, 

As  brother  would  a  sister  guide.— 

**  O !  little  know'st  thou  Roderick's  heart  * 

Safer  for  both  we  go  apart 

O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn, 

If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kern." — 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid, 

The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 

A  parting  step  or  two  he  made ; 

Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brain 

He  paused,  and  turn'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 

**  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  ! — 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  monarch  gave. 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword. 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield, 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 


Ellen,  thy  hand— the  ring  is  thine; 

Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  aign. 

Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay } 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way ; 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me." — 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on. 

Paused — kiss'd  her  hand— and  then  wai  gont* 

The  aged  minstrel  stood  aghast. 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way. 

That  joins  Loch-Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill : 
Sudden  bis  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high— 
"  Murdoch !  was  that  a  signal  cry  ?" 
He  stammer'd  forth, — "  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — he  knew  the  raven's  prey. 
His  own  brave  steed :— '« Ah  I  gallant  gray ! 
For  thee — ^for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  left  the  Trosach's  delL 
Murdoch,  move  first— but  silently; 
Whistle  or  Whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die." 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo !  a  wasted  female  form. 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array, 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way, 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye. 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  naught  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath 'd  with  gaudy  broom ; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing ; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew. 
For  then  the  lowland  garb  she  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung. — 
She  sung : — the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime } 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  roughen'd,  still 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 

XXII. 

SONO. 

**  They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray. 
They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  wrung — 

I  cannot  sleep  on  highland  brae," 
I  cannot  pray  in  highland  tongue. 

But  were  I  now  where  Allan  glides. 

Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 
3if  2 
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80  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  praj 

That  heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day ! 

**  Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 

They  bade  me  to  the  church  repair  { 
It  was  my  bridal  mom,  they  said, 

And  my  truelove  would  meet  me  there. 
But  wo  betide  the  cruel  guile, 
That  drown*d  in  blood  the  morning  smile  ] 
And  wo  betide  the  fairy  dream  ! 
I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream." 


XXIII. 
«  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  ? 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way, 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray, 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  hiii  wing, 
By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring." 
^Tu  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 
*<  A  crazed  and  captive  lowland  maid, 
Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride. 
When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan  side : 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made. 
And  felt  our  chiefs  unconquer'd  blade. 
I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large, 
But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge. 
Hence,  brain-sick  fool !" — He  raised  his  bow: 
•*  Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 
I'll  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar." 
•*  Thanks,  champion,  thanks  !"  the  maniac  cried. 
And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 
••  See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare, 
To  seek  my  truelove  through  the  air ! 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom, 
To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 
No  !-^eep  among  disjointed  stones 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones, 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 
By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  stayed. 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 
Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." 

XXIV. 
**  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still  ."* 
«0  !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  T  will. 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green  ; 
And  though  mine  ear  is  ^11  unstmng. 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  lowland  tongue. 

"  For  0,  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true. 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away  .' 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue. 
And  80  blithely  he  triU'd  the  lowland  lay  * 

"  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell— 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well." 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  clansman,  fearfully. 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  tura'd  it  on  the  knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV 

«  The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes  are  set. 
Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily; 


The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  tliey  1 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

"  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 
Bearing  his  branches  sturdily ; 

He  came  stately  down  the  glen. 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

«*  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doc. 

She  was  bleeding  deathfully ; 
She  wain'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 

O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  ! 

"  He  had  an  eye  and  he  could  beed, 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 
He  had  a  foot  and  he  could  speed  ~ 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly." 

XXVI. 
Fitz-James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost ; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrtnighC, 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought — 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snarv. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
"  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  !" — 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  clansman  flew. 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew: 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James'b  crest. 
And  thrill'd  in  Blanche's  faded  breast- 
Murdoch  of  Alpine,  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need  ! 
With  heart  of  fire  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit  death— the  prize  is  life ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couch 'd  upon  the  heathery  moor; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach  ! — it  may  not  be— 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shaJt  see. 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  ! 
—Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrast, 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust ; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  muit  strain, 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fallen,  with  falcon  eye, 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die  ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVII. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree. 

Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee  ; 

She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft. 

And  gazed  on  it  and  feebly  laughed ; 

Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray. 

Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

The  knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried  :— 

**  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  !"  she  cried, 

**  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 

Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 

For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 

My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 


*  Having  tnn  branches  on  h!s  anilera. 
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A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die. 
And  somethiDg  tells  me  in  thine  eye, 
That  thou  wert  my  avenger  born. 
Secst  thou  this  tress  ?"— O  !  still  We  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair. 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair  ! 
It  once  was  blight  and  clear  as  thine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm*d  its  shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  *twas  shred, 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head-^ 
My  brain  would  turn  ! — but  it  shall  wave 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave. 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain, 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
I  waver  still.    O  God  !  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light ! 
O  I  by  thy  knighthood's  honoured  sign. 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine. 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man, 
Who  boasts  him  chief  of  Alpine's  clan. 
With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong. 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong! 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell- 
Avoid  the  path— O  God !— farewell !" 

xxvin. 

A  kindly  heart  iiad  brave  Fitz-James ; 
Fast  pour'd  his  eye  at  pity's  claims. 
And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 
He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 
**  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief. 
As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  chief  !** 
A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 
He  blended  with  her  l)ridegroom'8  hair; 
The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  died. 
And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet  side  ; 
'*  By  him  whose  word  is  truth  !  I  swear 
No  other  favour  will  I  wear, 
Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 
In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
— But  hark  !  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  ? 
The  chase  is  up — but  they  shall  know. 
The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 
Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way. 
Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray. 
And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track. 
By  stream  and  precipice  turn'd  back. 
Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 
From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 
He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 
And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er  t 
••  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 
This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 
Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd. 
That  all  this  highland  hornet's  nest 
Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 
As.  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ? 
Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out- 
Hark  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! 
If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 
I  only  fall  upon  the  foe ; 
I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  gray, 
Then  daiklbg  try  my  dangerous  way." — 


XXIX 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  wrapp'd  in  deeper  brown. 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light. 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step  and  ear  awake, 

He  climbs  the  crag,  and  threads  the  brake ; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  unknown. 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  journey 'd  on  ; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  be  turn'd, 

A  watch-fire  close  beside  him  burn'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 

Bask'd  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand^ 

"  Thy  name  and  purpose  !  Saxon,  stand !»» 

"  A  stranger." — **  What  dost  thou  require  ?" 

"  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost." 

«*  Art  thou  a  fiiend  to  Roderick  ?"— ««  No."— 

«  Thou  dar'st  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ?" 

"  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 

**  Bold  words  ! — but,  though  the  beast  of  game 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 

Kre  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reck'd  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  and  slain  ? 

Thus  treacherous  scouts  j — ^}'et  sure  they  lie. 

Who  say  thou  cam'st  a  secret  spy  !" — 

"  They  do,  by  heaven  ! — Come  Roderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their-  crest"—- 

"  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight" 

**  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know 

Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." 

*(  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." — 

XXXL 

He  gave  him  of  his  highland  cheer. 
The  harden 'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer ; 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  address'd. 
"  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  born, a  kinsman  true; 
Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke ; 
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Yet  more — upon  tbj  fate,  'tis  said, 

A  migbtjr  augury  ia  laid. 

It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn — 

Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne  i 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand. 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand  t 

But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 

Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws ; 

T'  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame. 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 

In  vain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way. 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  wtxd. 

Till  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

As  far  as  Coilantogle's  ford ; 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword." 

I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 
As  freely  as  tis  nobly  given !" — 
«  Well,  rest  thee ;  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." — 
With  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath, 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side. 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


Canto  V. 
THE  COMBAT. 
I. 
Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light. 

When  first  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spied, 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side; 
Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 

Shine  martial  faith,  and  courtesy's  bright  star. 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the 
brow  of  war. 

n. 

That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen, 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o'er,  the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path ! — They  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow, 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky ; 

«  The  Scottish  Highlander  calls  himself  Gael,  or  Gaol, 
and  terms  the  lowUodera  autenach,  or  Sazoiui. 


Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glanc* 
Gain'd  not  the  length  of  horseman's  lance. 
»Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  thnmgb. 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew. 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  smd  clear. 
It  rivals  all  but  beauty's  teas  I 

III. 
At  length  they  came  where,  stem  and  steep 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep, 
^ere  Vennachar  in  silver  flows. 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 
Ever  the  hollow  path  .twined  on. 
Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stmt; 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak. 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between. 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 
And  heather  black,  that  wmved  so  high. 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 
Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne. 
And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace. 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 
And  ask'd  Fitz- James,  by  what  strange  cause 
He  sought  these  wilds,  travers'd  by  few. 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 
<*  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
**  I  dream 'd  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game. 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain  guide. 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied." 
"  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ^*^ — 
**  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  * 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause. 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide,— 
A  falcon  flown,  a  graybound  strayM, 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid ; 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone." — 

V. 

"  Thy  secret  keep,  1  urge  Uiee  not  j — 
Yet,  rie  again  ye  soogfatthi*  spot. 
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Szy,  heard  ye  naught  of  lowland  war 
Against  Clan-Alpine  raised  by  Mar  ?*' 
**  No,  by  my  word  ;  of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  king  James's  sports  I  heard ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung." 
•*  Free  be  they  flung ! — for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung  !  as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vich-Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe  ?" 
**  Warrior,  but  yestcrmom  I  knew 
Naught  of  thy  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  the  regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight : 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  #ach  true  and  loyal  heart'* 

VI. 
Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul,    . 
Dark  lour'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowL 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
"  And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 
What  reck'd  the  chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." 
"  Still  was  it  outrage ; — ^}'et  'tis  true, 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 
Held  borrow 'd  truncheon  of  command. 
The  young  king,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower. 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  chieftain's  robber  life  ! 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife. 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain — 
Methinks  a  soul  like  thine  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne.*' 

VII. 
The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while. 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile^ 
*•  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 
Blxtended  in  succession  gay. 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between; 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale. 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  ?    See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  feU. 
Ask  we  this  savage  bill  we  tread. 
For  fatten 'd  steer  or  household  bread ; 
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Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply,— 
*  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore ! 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast. 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest' 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 
Ay,  by  my  soul ! — While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze, 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  chiefs  who  hold 
That  plundering  lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu.' 

VIII. 
Answer'd  Fitz-Jamcs,— ^  And,  if  I  sought, 
Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  ? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?**  ' 
*<  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due ; 
Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true, 
I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray'd, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  highland  maid ; 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  yet,  for  this,  e'en  as  a  spy, 
Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die. 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." 
**  Well,  let  it  pass  ;  nor  will  I  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow 
Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride  t 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 
In  peace ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 
For  lovelorn  swain  in  lady's  bower. 
Ne'er  panted  for  th'  appointed  hour 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band." 

IX. 
«  Have,  then,  thy  wish  !"— he  whisUed  shriU,- 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bows; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  ann'd  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrison 'd  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 
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As  if  the  3rawDUig  hill  to  heaven 
A  sabterranean  host  had  given. 
Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will, 
All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still  ( 
Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  matf 
Lay  tpttering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge. 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 

Upon  the  mountain  side  they  hung. 

The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side, 

Then  fijL'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz-James — "  How  say'st  thou  now 

These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true  | 

And,  Saxon— I  am  Roderick  Dhu !" 

X. 

Fitz-James  was  brave : — though  to  hit  heart 

The  lifeblood  thrill'd  with  sudden  sUrt, 

He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air. 

Return 'd  the  chief  his  haughty  stare, 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before. 

**  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyet 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 

And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foeroan  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood— then  waved  his  handt 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 

Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood. 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 

Sank  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  earth 

Had  swallow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair  s^ 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill  side. 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wid«; 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack  $ — 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

XI. 

Fitz-James  look'd  round — ^}'et  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 
And  to  his  look  the  chief  replied, 
-  Fear  naught — ^nay,  that  I  need  not  say- 
But  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest ;  I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford : 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  GaeL 
So  move  we  on ;  I  only  meant 
/     To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant. 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 


They  moved : — I  said  Fitz-James  was  biavo 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive ; 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood. 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  kinesome  pathway  through. 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life. 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide 
So  late  dishonour'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanish'd  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep. 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep. 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain, 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green, 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 
Nor  rubh,  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XII. 

The  chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reach'd  that  tonent's  sounding  shore. 

Which,  dbiugbter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 

From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks, 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  miaci 

On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines. 

Where  Rome,  the  empress  of  the  world. 

Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd. 

And  here  his  course  the  chieftain  stay'd. 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid, 

And  to  the  lowland  warrior  said : 

**  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 

Vich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  chief,  this  ruthless  man. 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward, 

Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feeL 

See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand ; 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 

XIII. 

The  Saxon  paused :— **  I  ne'er  delay'd, 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 
Nay  more,  brave  chief,  I  vow'd  thy  death: 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved : 
Can  naught  but  blood  our  fend  atone  ? 
Are  there  no  means  ?**—*'  No,  stranger,  none ! 
And  hear — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal— 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead : — 
'  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman 's  life. 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.'  *' 
«  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
**  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
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Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff, 
There  lies  red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 
Thus  fate  has  solved  her  prophecy. 
Then  yield  to  fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go. 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 
Or  if  the  king  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 
I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand,  ■ 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 

XIV. 
Dark  lightning  flashed  from  Roderick's  eye— 
**  Soars  thy  presumption  then  so  high. 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  fate ! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate : 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge.— 
Not  yet  prepared  ? — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet-knight. 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 
**  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word ! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword ; 
For  I  have  sworn,  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce  farewell !  and  ruth  begone  !— 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone. 
Proud  chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown ; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn. 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem, 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thou  wilt^ 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt."— 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again ; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

XV. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull  hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 
The  Gael  maintain'd  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood. 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 
And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rtin ; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle  roof. 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof. 


The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill ; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And,  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 

**  Now,  yield  ye,  or,  by  5im  who  made 

The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dies  my  bUde !" 

**  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy ! 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die." — 

Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 

Like  mountain  cat  who  guards  her  young. 

Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung | 

Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 

And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round. — 

Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  ! 

No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  ! 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel, 

Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! 

They  tug,  they  strain ; — down,  down,  they  go, 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 

The  chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compress'd. 

His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast ; 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight, 

Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright !— 

— But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 

The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 

And  all  too  late  th'  advantage  came. 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 

For  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 

Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 

Down  came  the  blow ;  but  in  the  heath 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 

The  fainting  chiefs  relaxing  grasp ; 

Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close. 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVII. 
He  faltered  thanks  to  heaven  for  life. 
Redeem 'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife ; 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 
Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last ; 
In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipp'd  the  braid,— 
"  Poor  Blanche !  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid; 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die  or  live 
The  praise  that  faith  and  valour  give."— 
With  that  he  blew  a  bugle  note, 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonnetted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sat  down,  his  brow  and  hands  to  UTe. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green ; 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead, 
By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  «teed ; 
Ench  onward  held  his  headlong  coune. 
And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  np  his  horse— 
With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot— 
— ^  Exclaim  not,  gallants  I  question  not:— 
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You,  Herbert  and  Luffnesa,  alight. 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight  j 
Let  the  gray  palfrey  bear  his  weight. 
We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight, 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 
I  will  before  at  better  speed, 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high  ; — I  must  be  boune 
To  see  the  archer  game  at  noon ; 
But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea.— 
De  Vaux  and  Merries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 
«  SUnd,  Bayard,  stand  !"— the  steed  obeyM, 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head, 
And  glancing  eye,  and  quivering  ear, 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  stayM, 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid, 
But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane, 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Tum*d  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel, 
And  stirrM  his  courage  with  the  steel. 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air. 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair, 
Then,  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launched,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew ; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prickM  the  knight. 
His  merry  men  followed  as  they  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith  !  they  ride. 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide ; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past. 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast } 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire, 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre ; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kicr  j 
They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides. 
Dark  Forth  !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides. 
And  on  th'  opposing  shore  take  ground, 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Right  hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig-Forth  ! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  north, 
Gray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town, 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down. 

XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain 'd, 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd; 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung: 

«  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray, 

Who  townward  holds  the  rocky  way. 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 

Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain  side  ? 

Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or  whom  P" 

"  No,  by  my  word ; — a  burley  groom 

He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 

A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." 

'*  Out,  out,  De  Vaux !  can  fear  supply, 

And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 


Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  be  drew. 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew; 

Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen. 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 

'Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  St.  Serle ! 

The  uncle  of  the  banish *d  earL 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe : 

The  king  must  stand  upon  bis  guard: 

Douglas  and  he  roust  meet  prepared.** 

Then  right  hand  wheel *d  their  steeds,  and  stnigbt 

They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 

From  Cambus-Kenneth*s  abbey  gray. 

Now,  as  he  climb 'd  the  rocky  shelf. 

Held  sad  communion  with  himself:— 

"  Yes  !  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame : 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  6r«me, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steeL 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late ! 

The  abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  heaven : 

Be  pardon *d  one  repining  tear  ! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear. 

How  excellent ! — but  that  is  by. 

And  now  my  business  is — to  die. 

—Ye  towers !  within  whose  circuit  dread 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled. 

And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound  ! 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death  axe  sound. 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand, 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 

Prepare,  for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom ! 

— But  hark  !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 

And  see !  upon  the  crowded  street. 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet ! 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 

And  merry  morrice  dancers  come. 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day 

James  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show. 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow, 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe. 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 

The  high-born  tilter  shivers  spear. 

I'll  follow  to  the  castle  park, 

And  play  my  prize :  King  James  shall  mark, 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise.*' 

XXI. 

The  castle  gates  were  open  flung. 
The  quivering  drawbridge  rock*d  and  rang, 
And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  courser's  clattering  feet. 
As  slowly  down  the  deep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  king  and  nobles  went. 
While  all  along  the  crowded  wmy 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 
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And  ever  James  was  beoding  low, 
To  his  white  jennet's  saddle  bow. 
Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame, 
Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain, — 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire. 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd. 
Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 
**  Long  live  the  commons'  king,  King  James !" 
Behind  the  king  throng'd  peer  and  knight. 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem ; 
There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  restrain 'd. 
And  the  mean  burghers' joys  disdain 'd ; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan. 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower. 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 
And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart 

XXII. 

Now,  in  the  castle  park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  root. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel. 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band — 
Friar  Tuck,  with  quarterstaff  and  cowl. 
Old  Scathelocke,  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Dou!;las  bent  a  bow  of  might, 
His  first  shaft  center'd  in  the  white. 
And,  when  in  turn  he  shot  again, 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  king's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archers'  stake ; 
Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy  s^ 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright 

XXIII- 
Now,  clear  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose. 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes 
Nor  call'd  in  vain ;  for  Dpugias  came. 
— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame ; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  king 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 
As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 


Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'dx 

Indignant  then  he  tnm'd  him  where 

Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare. 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown. 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark ; — 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 

The  gray-hair 'd  sires,  who  know  the  past, 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 

And  moralize  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV. 
The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang. 
The  Ladle's  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  king,  with  look  unmoved,  bestow'd 
A  purse  well  fill'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud. 
And  threw  ^be  gold  among  the  crowd. 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man ; 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng, 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong. 
Must  to  the  Douglas'  blood  belong: 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  head. 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread, 
And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  storm ; 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd, 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  king. 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind ; 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase, 
Once  held  his  side  the  honour'd  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field. 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield 
For  he  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  ? 

XXV. 

The  monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag. 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag, 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown, 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down. 
That  venison  free,  and  Bourdeaux  wine 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra — whom  from  Douglas'  side. 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  north — 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  midway, 
And,  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey. 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  lifcblood  drank. 
30 
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'J'he  king's  stout  huntsman  smw  the  sport 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short. 
Came  up,  and,  with  his  leash  unbound. 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
—The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 
The  king's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud. 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred 
To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed, 
And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufra's  neck, 
In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck ; 
They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  mme 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 
His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 
In  darken 'd  brow  and  flashing  eye; 
As  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride ; 
Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more, 
The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal. 
Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steel. 

XXVI. 

Then  clamour'd  loud  the  royal  train, 

And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 

But  stern  the  baron's  warning—**  Back ! 

Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack  ! 

Beware  the  Douglas  I — yes,  behold. 

King  James  !  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of  old. 

And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 

A  victim  to  atone  the  war : 

A  willing  victim  now  attends. 

Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends." 

— «  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 

Presumptuous  lord  !"  the  monarch  said; 

"Of  thy  misproud  ambitious  clan, 

Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man, 

The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 

My  woman  mercy  would  not  know ; 

But  shall  a  monarch's  presence  brook 

Injurious  blow  and  hauj;hty  look  ? 

What  ho  !  the  captain  of  our  guard  ! 

Give  the  offender  fitting  ward. 

Break  off  the  sports  I"— for  tumult  rose, 

And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows  ; — 

«  Break  off  the  sporU  I"— he  said,  and  firown'd 

"  And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground." 

XXVII. 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
Repell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud ; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak  ; 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek ; 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar. 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep. 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep ; 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  ditorder'd  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  commons  rise  against  the  law. 


And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, 
**  Sir  John  of  Hyndford  !  'twas  my  blade 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid ; 
For  that  good  deed  permit  me,  then, 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIII. 

"  Hear,  gentle  friends  I  ere  yet  for  me 

Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws ; 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

The  aid  of  our  misguided  ire  ? 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wroB^ 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 

Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind 

Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  ? 

Oh  no !  believe,  in  yonder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour. 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread, 

For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red. 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun 

For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son  ; 

For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires; 

For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires. 

That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws, 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 

0 !  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 

And  keep  your  right  to  1  ve  me  still!" 

XXIX. 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears  as  tempests  mel^  in  rain  : 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head. 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life 
Bless'd  him  who  stay'd  the  civil  strife ; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 
The  self-devoted  chief  to  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrong  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire : 
E'en  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved: 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head, 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  castle's  battled  verge, 
With  sighs  resign 'd  his  honour'd  charge. 

XXX. 

Th'  offended  monarch  rode  apart, 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart. 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling's  streets  to  lead  hb  train. 
«  O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  role 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool  P 
Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,"  the  loud  acclaim. 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas'  name  i 
With  like  acclaim  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain 'd  for  King  James  their  morning  note 
With  like  acclaim  they  hailM  the  day 
\Vhen  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway; 
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And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet. 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat 
Who  o^er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  ? 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream, 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood, 
And  fierce  as  frenzy's  fever*d  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster  thing, 
O !  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king ! — 

XXXI. 

**  But  soft !  what  messenger  of  speed 

Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  ? 

I  guess  his  cognizance  afar — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar  ?*•— 

«*  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 

Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground ; 

For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown — 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne — 

The  outlawed  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 

Has  summon'd  his  rebellious  crew ; 

Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothweirs  aid 

These  loose  banditti  stand  array 'd. 

The  £arl  of  Mar,  this  mom,  from  Doune, 

To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  86on 

Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought ; 

But  earnestly  the  earl  besought. 

Till  for  such  danger  he  provide, 

With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride.»' — 

XXXIl. 
•*  Thou  warn'st  me  I  have  done  amiss — 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this ; 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  th*  intended  war ; 
Roderick,  this  morn,  in  single  fight. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight; 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  tlieir  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel. 
For  their  chiefs'  crimes,  avenging  steeL 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco ;  fly !" — 
He  tum'd  his  steed—**  My  liege,  I  hie. 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spurn'd. 
And  to  his  towers  the  king  retum'd. 

XXXIII. 
Ill  with  King  James's  mood  that  day 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Soon  were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throng. 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  sadden'd  town. 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 
Of  rumour'd  feuds  and  mountain  war. 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms ; — the  Douglas  too. 


They  moum'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 

"  Where  stout  Earl  WilUam  was  of  old  ;•»•— 

And  there  his  word  the  speaker  stayM, 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 

But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west. 

At  evening  to  the  castle  press'd ; 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore ; 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun, 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 

Till  closed  the  night  her  pennons  brown. 
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The  sun  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance, 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance. 

And  scaring  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 
Gilding  on  batded  tower  the  warder's  lance. 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen. 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  O  !  what  scenes  of  wo, 

Are  witness'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam ! 
The  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  loVr, 

Through  crowded  hospitals  beholds  its  stream ; 
The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam ; 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail ; 
The  lovelorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble 
wail. 

II. 
At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier  step  and  weapon  clang. 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel, 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd. 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  court  of  guard. 
And  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 
Deaden'd  the  torch's  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken'd  stone. 
And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war. 
Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar. 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 
And  fever'd  with  the  stern  debauch  { 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board, 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 
And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 
Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench ; 
Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench  ( 
Some,  chill'd  with  watching,  spread  their  hands 
O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung. 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 


*  Sua)bed  by  Jauies  IL  in  Stirling  casUe. 
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These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  tword, 

Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord, 

Nor  ownM  the  patriarchal  claim 

Of  chieftain  in  their  leader's  name ; 

Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved, 

To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 

There  th'  Italian's  clouded  face ; 

The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace ; 

The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 

More  freely  breathed  in  mountain  air ; 

The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil, 

That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 

The  rolls  show'd  French  and  German  name ; 

And  merry  England's  exiles  came, 

To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain 

Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 

All  brave  in  arms,  well  train 'd  to  wield 

The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield ; 

In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold  ; 

In  pillage,  fierce  and  uncontroll'd ; 

And  now,  by  holy-tide  and  feast. 

From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 
They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 
Fought  'twixt  Loch-Katrine  and  Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and  'mid  their  words, 
Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords  j 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 
Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored, 
Bore  token  of  the 'mountain  sword. 
Though  neighbouring  to  the  court  of  guard, 
Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard : 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  !— 
At  length  up  started  John  of  Brent, 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 
A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer, 
In  host  a  haii3y  mutineer. 
But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 
When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 
He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  short, 
And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 
And  shouted  loud, "  Renew  the  bowl ! 
And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll, 
Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 
Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 


soldier's  sono. 
Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown 

bowl. 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black 

jack, 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack; 
Yet  whoop,  Barnaby  !  off  with  the  liquor. 
Drink  upsees*  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  ! 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip. 


*  A  tMtcchanalian  interjection,  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 


Says  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  fly. 
And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  black 

eyei 
Yet  whoop,  Jack  !  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 
Till  she-  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not  ? 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot: 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  Uymen  to  lurch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  mother 

church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  !  oflTwith  your  liquor. 
Sweet  Maijorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar 

VL 

The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without, 
Stay'd  in  mid  roar  the  merry  shout. 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went — 
«*  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 
And,beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  ! 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  gray  and  scarr'd. 
Was  entering  now  the  court  of  guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 
'  All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid, 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
«  What  news  ?"  they  roar'd :— **  I  only  know. 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  the  foe. 
As  wild  and  as  un  tameable 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell. 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  much  success  can  either  twast" 
«  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ?  such  spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toiL 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  war«  grow  sharp; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-ma  i^lcn  and  harp  ! 
Get  thee  an  ape,  an^*.  uudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band." — 

VIL 
**  No,  comrade ;  no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 
And,  having  audience  of  the  earl. 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm." 
«  Hear  ye  his  boast  ?"  cried  John  of  Brent, 
E'er  to  strife  and  jangling  t>eQt ; 
«  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lod^. 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee ! 
I'll  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be. 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood ; 
And,  burning  in  his  venneeful  mood. 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife ; 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between, 
And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen : 
So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 
The  savage  soldiery  amazed. 
As  on  descendmt  angel  gazed ; 
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E'en  hardy  Brent,  abashM  and  tamed. 
Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

vm. 

Boldly  she  spoke  t — **  Soldiers,  attend ! 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  friend ; 
CbeerM  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong. 
Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong." 
Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
In  every  feat,  or  good  or  ill — 
•*  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'dj 
And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid ! 
An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws. 
And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose !  if  Rose  be  livmg  now — ' 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow — 
"  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. 
Hear  ye,  my  mates ; — I  go  to  call 
The  captain  of  our  watch  to  hall ; 
There  lies  my  halbert  on  the  floor ; 
And  he  that  steps  my  halbert  o'er. 
To  do  the  maid  injurious  part. 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart ! 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough: 
Ye  all  know  John  De  Brent    Enough." 

IX. 

Their  captain  came ;  a  gallant,  young, 

(  Of  Tullibardine's  house  he  sprung,) 

Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight; 

Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light. 

And,  though  by  courtesy  controll'd. 

Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold  t 

The  high-born  maiden  ill  could  brook 

The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 

And  dauntless  eye ; — and  yet,  in  sooth, 

Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 

But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien. 

Ill-suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 

Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange, 

And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 

•*  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid ! 

Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  palfry  white,  with  harper  boar. 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 

Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?" 

Her  dark  eye  flash'd  i — she  paused  and  sigh'd, 

**  O  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride ! 

Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 

A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 

I  crave  an  audience  of  the  king. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 

The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims. 

Given  by  the  monarch  to  Fitz-James." — 


The  signet  ring  young  Lewis  took. 
With  deep  respect  and  alter'd  look  $ 
And  said — *<  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd. 
Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates. 
The  king  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
00 


Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour  s 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

Your  best  for  service  or  array : 

Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 

But,  ere  she  follow'd,  with  the  grace 

And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took  | 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proflTer'd  gold  $ — 

<*  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 

And  O  forget  its  ruder  part  $ 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share. 

Which  in  my  barret  cap  I'U-bear, 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war. 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 

With  thanks — 'twas  all  she  could— the  maid 

His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XI. 
When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : 
"  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face ! 
His  minstrel  I — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  bis  noble  house  their  lyres. 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  chiefs  birth  begins  our  care; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir. 
Teach  the  youth  Ules  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep. 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, 
A  doleful  tribute !  o'er  his  hearse, 
"f  hen  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right— deny  it  not  !"— 
<*  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
«  We  southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name — a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord  s 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  minstrel,  follow  me 
Thy  lord  and  chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

XIL 
Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took, 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ; 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where  loosely  stored. 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  sword. 
And  many  a  hideous  engine  grim, 
Kc»r  wrenchinp  joints,  and  crushing  limb, 
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By  artists  formM,  who  dcem'd  it  shame 

And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 

They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch, 

And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch. 

While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roU'd, 

And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 

They  entered : — 'twas  a  prison  room 

Of  stern  security  and  gloom, 

Yet  not  a  dungeon ;  for  the  day 

Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 

And  rude  and  antique  garniture 

Dcck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor; 

Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 

DeemM  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 

"  Here,"  said  Dc  Brent,  «*  thou  mayst  remain 

Till  the  leach  visit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell, 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." 

Retiring  then,  the  bolt  he  drew. 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 

Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head; 

The  wondering  minstrel  look'd,  and  knew— 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought. 

They,  erring,  deem'U  the  chief  ho  sought 

XIII. 
As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prorc 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more. 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band. 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand — 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu  ! 
And  oft  his  fever 'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
Lie  rocking  in  th'  advancing  tides', 
That  shake  her  frame  to  ceaseless  beat, 
Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat ; 
O !  ^  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  ! 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea ! 
Soon  as  the  minstrel  he  could  scan, 
— "  What  of  thy  lady  ?  of  my  clan  ? 
My  mother  ?— Douglas  ?— tell  me  all ! 
HaYe  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
Yet  speak— speak  boldly — do  not  fear." 
(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew, 
Was  choak'd  with  grief  and  terror  too.) 
«  Who  fought— who  fled  ?— Old  man,  be  brief; 
Some  might — for  they  had  lost  their  chieL 
Who  basely  live  ? — who  bravely  died  ?" 
"O,  calm  thee,  chief!"  the  minstrel  cried, 
"  Ellen  is  safe ;"— "  For  that,  thank  heaven .'" 
«« And  hopes  aie  for  the  Douglas  given  j 
The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well. 
And,  for  thy  clan — on  field  or  fell. 
Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told. 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 
Thy  stately  pine  is  yet  unbent. 
Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent" 

XIV. 
The  chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high, 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
Bat  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Checker'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 


— "  Hark,  minstrel  ?  I  have  heard  thee  play, 

With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day. 

In  yon  lone  isle — again  where  ne'er 

Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear ! 

That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high 

0*er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. 

Strike  it ! — and  then  (for  well  thou  canst) 

Free  from  thy  minstrel  spirit  glanced. 

Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 

When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might 

I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 

The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears ! 

These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  theo, 

For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 

And  my  free  spirit  bursts  away. 

As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle  fray." 

The  trembling  bard  with  awe  obey'd — 

Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid ; 

But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 

He  witness'd  from  the  mountain's  height, 

W^ith  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 

Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song. 

And  bore  him  in  career  along ; 

As  shallop  launch'd  on  river's  tide. 

That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 

But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 

Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's  beam. 

XV. 

BATTLE   OF   BEAL'  AK   DXTIIVX. 

**  The  minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Ben-venue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch-Achray — 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foieign  land, 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand ! 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

No  ripple  on  the  lake, 
Upon  her  eyrie  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  birds  wiU  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder'!!  solemn  sound 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 

The  sun's  retiring  beams  ? 
I  see  the  dagger  crest  of  Mar, 

I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war. 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  hi  I 
To  hero  boune  for  battle  strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life. 

One  glance  at  their  array ! 

XVL 

"  Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  ind  netr 
Survey'd  the  tangled  ground, 
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Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown 'd. 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stern  battalia  crown 'd. 
No  cyrobU  clashM,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum  ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake. 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake. 

That  shadow M  o'er  their  road. 
Their  va*ward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe,  ' 

Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing. 

Save  when  they  stirrM  the  roe ; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep  sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 

High  swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws  $ 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer  men. 

XVII. 

*'  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  pealM  the  banner  cry  of  hell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven. 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear: 
For  life  !  for  life  !  their  flight  they  ply — 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle  cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmcn*s  twilight  wood  ? 
— *  Down,  down,*  cried  Mar,  *  your  lances  down  ! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  !' 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levelled  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. — 
— *  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tinchel*  cows  the  game  ! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' 

XVIII. 

*<  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Right  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 


*  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  surrounding  a  great 
•pace,  and  gradually  narrowing,  btmight  immense  quan* 
lilies  of  deer  together,  which  usually  made  desperate 
effnts  to  break  through  the  JSnchel. 


Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like' beam  of  light. 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing, 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing. 

They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash, 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash ; 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang  ! 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank— 

— *  My  banner  man,  advance ! 
I  sec,'  he  cried,  *  their  columns  shake.— 
Now,  gallants  !  fur  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance !' 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout. 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out. 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  bome^ 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanish'd  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass ; 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain, 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

"  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
— Minstrel,  away  !  tlie  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on :  its  issue  wait 
Where  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. 
Gray  Ben-venue  I  soon  repass'd, 
Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 
The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met. 

The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 

To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge. 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge. 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strife. 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life. 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  souL 
Nearer  it  comes — the  dim  wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen, 

But  not  in  mingled  tide ; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  north. 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth. 

And  overhang  its  side ; 
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While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 
At  weary  bay  each  shatter'd  band,# 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand ; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail. 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale ; 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mark'd  the  fell  haroc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

**  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance. 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sullen  trance. 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance, 

And  cried—'  Behold  yon  isle  ! — 
See !  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand. 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  handt 
Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile; 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store, 
To  him  will  swim  a  bowshot  o*er, 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  weHl  tame  the  war  wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.'-» 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung. 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave  :— 
All  saw  the  deed — the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  their  clamours  Ben-venue 

A  mingled  echo  gave : 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  louring  heaven ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch-Katrine's  breast. 
Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swellM  they  high. 
To  mar  the  highland  marksman's  eye  $ 
For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail. 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  GaeL 
In  vain.^ — He  nears  the  isle — and  lo ! 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
— Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came, 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame  s 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame — 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand : 
It  darken'd — ^but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan ; — 
Another  flash  * — the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 

**  *  Revenge !  revenge !'  the  Saxons  cried, 
The  Gael's  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage. 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage ; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight. 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight. 
Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag. 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  mUk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Bong  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide ; 


While,  in  the  monarch's  name,  alar 
An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war. 
For  Bothwell*s  lord,  and  Roderick  boU, 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold.**— 
But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand. 
The  harp  escaped  the  minstrel's  hand ! 
Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 
How  Roderick  brook'd  his  minstrelsy : 
At  first,  the  chieftain,  to  the  chime. 
With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time  i 
That  motion  ceased— yet  feeling  strong 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song ; 
At  length  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 
The  minstrel  melody  can  hear ; 
His  face  grows  sharp,  his  hands  are  clenchM, 
As  if  some  pang  his  heartstrings  wrenchVI  { 
Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 
Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy  i 
Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 
Hii  partmg  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu ! 
Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  aghast. 
While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  passM ; 
But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 
He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

xxn. 

LAMEHT. 

**  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  sid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpinet  shade ! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
— For  thee — who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay, 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line- 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
111  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine ! 

-  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill ! 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done. 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  ! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. 
0  wo  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine ! 

«  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  * 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage. 
The  prison 'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain ! 
And  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
E'en  she,  so  long  belored  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  Toice  combine. 
And  mix  her  wo  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpmet  honoorM  pine." 

XXIIL 
Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 
Where  play'd,  with  many-«olour'd  gli 
Through  storied  pane,  the  rising  beams. 
In  Tain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wmll. 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 
A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay. 
Scarce  drew  one  carious  gboice  aitny  i 
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Or,  if  she  look'd,  twas  but  to  say, 

With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  day 

In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 

The  dun  deer's  hide  for  canopy; 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 

The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 

While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 

Her  station  claim  *d  with  jealous  pride. 

And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game, 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Graeme, 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made. 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray'd. 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gonc^ 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head ! 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour  ! 

'Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 

Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  simg. 

XXIV. 

LAT  OF  THX  mrXISOlf  ED  HURTIMAir. 

"  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thralL 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free. 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

<*  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  aAer  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be. 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

-  No  more  at  dawning  morn  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee. — 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me !" 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 
The  listener  had  not  tum'd  her  head, 
It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 
When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear, 
And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  wws  near. 
She  tum'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 
**  0  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James  !"  she  taidi 
*<  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 
Pay  the  deep  debt"— -«« O  say  not  so ! 
To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas  !  the  boon  to  give. 
And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  i 
I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  miid. 
With  ScotUnd's  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 


No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lead  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come ! — 'tis  more  than  time  i 
He  holds  bis  court  at  morning  prime.'*— 
With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrung, 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung; 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer  i 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  stay'd. 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And,  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  stay'd, 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed ; 
For  him  she  sought  who  own'd  this  state. 
The  dreadful  prince  whose  will  was  fate  !— 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed— 
Then  tum'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare :  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  e^c!.  lady's  look  was  lent ; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent; 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring ; 
And  Snowdoun's  knight  is  Scotland'^  king. 

XXVII. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  s{ay. 
And  at  the  monarch's  feet  she  lay; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands- 
She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasp'd  her  hands. 
O !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Gently  he  raised  her — and,  the  while. 
Check *d  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd ; — 
«  Ye*  ''air,  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  naught  for  Douglas :— yestereven 
His  prince  and  iie  have  much  forgiven  t 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue  ! 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsman,  wrong. 
We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loud ; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause ; 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 
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I  stanchM  thy  father's  death-feud  stern, 
With  stout  De  Vaux  aud  i;ray  Glencaim ; 
And  Bothwcirs  lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  throne. — 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  f 
Loi'd  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid— 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid.** 

XXVIII. 
Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  power — 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice, 
Arise,  sad  virtue,  and  rejoice ! 
Tet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  nature's  raptures  long  should  pry ; 
He  stepp'd  between — **  Nay,  Douglas,  nay. 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away  ! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed.-* 
Tes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 
'Tb  under  name  which  veils  my  power. 
Nor  falsely  veils — for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims. 
And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 
Thus  watch  I  o'ei  insulted  laws. 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." 
Then  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, 
— **  Ah,  little  trait'ress  !  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 
What  vanity  full  deariy  bought, 
Join'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Ben-venue, 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive  I" 
Aloud  he  spoke— ^«  Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  pold. 
Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James's  ring — 
What  seeks  fair  Kllcn  of  the  king  ?" 

.    XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 
But,  with  that  consciousness  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Grame, 
And  more  she  deem'd  the  monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew ; 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true. 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. — 
"  Forbear  thy  suit ;— the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings : 
I  knew  his  heart,  I  knew  his  hand. 
Have  shared  his  cheer  and  proved  his  brand. 


My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 
To  bid  Clad-Alpine's  chieftain  live  !— 
Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  ? 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ?" — 
Blushing  she  tumM  her  from  the  king. 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring. 
As  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stain'd  her  glowipg  ehcek.— 
**  Nay,  then  my  pledge  has  lost  its  foree, 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  coarse. 
Malcolm,  come  forth  !" — Arid,  at  the  word, 
Down  kneel 'd  the  Grsme  to  Scotland's  lord. 
**  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  suet. 
From  thee  may  vengeance  claim  her  does, 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Has  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlaw 'd  man. 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  lojral  name.— 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Gneme  !** 
Hb  chain  of  gold  the  king  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 


Harp  of  the  north,  farewell !  the  hills  grow  darir, 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glowworm  lights  her  spark ; 

The  deer,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert  wendisg. 
Restmie  thy  wizard  elm  !  the  fountain  lending. 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  bkodiog^ 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  honsiag 
bee. 

Yet  once  again,  farewell,  thov  minstrel  harp ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp. 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  toog  way, 

Thro'  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  Imown, 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day. 

And  bitter  was  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  enchantress !  is  thine 
own. 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retix^- 

Some  spirit  of  the  air  has  waked  thy  string ! 
'TIS  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

»Tis  now  the  brush  of  fairy's  frolic  wing; 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dcU, 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell— 
And  DOW,  'tis  silent  all !  Eachantiess,  Cue  thee 
welL 
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**  The  bleamngs  of  the  evil  genii,  which  are  cunee,  were 
upon  him.'  Eattem  Tale. 

This  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  to  be  inserted  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder,  It 
is  the  third  in  a  series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Elementary  Spirits.  The  story  is,  however, 
partly  historical ;  for  it  is  recorded,  that,  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a 
knight  templar,  called  Saint  Alban,  deserted  to  the 
Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  many 
combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a 
eonflict  with  King  Baldwin,  under  the  walla  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear. 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear ; 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 

O  see  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  ? 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  ? 
And  see  you  that  palmer  from  Palestine's  land. 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  bis  hand  ? 

'*  Now,  palmer,  gray  palmer,  0  tell  unto  me, 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Countrie  ? 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  ? 
And  bow  fare  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land  ?" 

**  0  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave, 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have  \ 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 
won." 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  mid  her  ringlets  there  hung: 
O'er  the  palmer's  gray  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she 

flung; 
**  O  palmer,  gray  palmer,  this  chain  be  &y  fee, 
For  the  news  thou  bast  brought  from  the  Holy 

Countrie. 

**  And,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  bntve  ? 
When  the  crescent  went  back,  and  the  red-cross 

rush'd  on, 
O  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  ?" 

•<  0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows ; 

O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows  i 

Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  otf 

high; 
But  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

**  The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thundeibolt 

falls, 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch'd  walls ; 
The  pure  stream  runs'muddy ;  the  gay  hope  is  gone ; 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon." 

O  she's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed ; 

And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her 

need; 


And  she  has  tk'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land. 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood  had  \ 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won. 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

**0  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldst 

thou  be. 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thee; 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  take; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

**  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  bums  evennor** 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Kurdmans  adore. 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wake ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

<*And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and 

hand, 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land ; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  take. 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema's  sake." 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet  and  cross-handled 

sword. 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on. 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  j^^banon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround. 
He  has  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he 

none, 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  princess,  the  Soldan  amazed, 
Sore   murmur'd   the  priests   as  on   Albert   thej 

gazed ; 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  his 

weeds. 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 

He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whis- 
tled round ; 

Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh ; 

The  fiame  bum'd  unmoved,  and  naught  else  did  he 
spy. 

Loud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the 

king. 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they 

sing; 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breut 
Was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  his  father  impress'd. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain, 
And  the  recreant  retum'd  to  the  cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell- 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell ! 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  flutter'd  and  beat. 

And  he  turn'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  re- 
treat; 

But  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  purpose  was 
gone. 

When  he  thought  of  the  maid  of  fair  Lebanon. 
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Scmrce  passM  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce 

trod. 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  beayen 

were  abroad  j 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring. 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock*d  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh ; 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  monarch  of  flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguishM  in  form, 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm  i 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame. 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  monarch  of  flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue  gUmmerM  throug* 

smoke. 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he 

spoke: 
**  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long, 

and  no  more. 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  adore." 

The  cloud-shrouded  arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and, 

see! 
The  recreant  receives  the  charmM  gift  on  his 

knee: 
The  thunders  grow  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the 

fires. 
As,  borne  on  his  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  armM  him  the  Paynim  among ; 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  was 

strong; 
And  the  red-cross  wax'd  faint,  and  the  crescent 

came  on. 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Lebanon's  forest  to  Galilee's  wave. 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave  $ 

Till  the  knights  of  the  temple  and  knights  of  St 

John, 
With  Salem's  king  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-cymbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied. 
The  lances  were  couch'd,  and  they  closed  on  each 

side; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew, 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin 

unto. 

Against  the  charm*a  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 
wield, 

The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  king's  red-cross 
shield ; 

But  a  page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  be- 
fore. 

And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  stoop'd  low 
Before  the  cross 'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddle-bow ; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  red-cross  his  head, 
**  Bimne  grace,  notre  dame,^^  he  unwittingly  said. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its  virtue  was 

o'er; 
It  sprung  from  his  gra5p,  and  was  nevci  seen  more : 


But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  ligfaaung's  nd 

wing 
IMd  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gauntletted  hsnd; 
He  Jttretch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  page  on  the 

strand; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  casque 

roll'd. 
Ton  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  of 

gold. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stait 
On  those  death-swinmiing  eye-ballf»  and  bkod- 

clotted  hair ; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood, 
And  died  their  bng  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Kurdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saiuer,  and  crosletted  shield; 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dad, 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to  Naptbali'S  head. 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsai<?r«*9  plain. 

0 !   who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretched  "mid  ths 

slain? 
And  who  is  yon  page  lying  cold  at  his  knee  P 
O !  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 

The  lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bless'd  bound. 
The  count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound: 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  our  lady  did  bring ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Tet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell. 

How  the  red-cross  it  conquer'd,  the  crescent  it  fell; 

And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd,  'mid  their 

glee. 
At  the  Ule  of  Count  Albert  and  lair  Rosalie. 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMEN. 


This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  imitation,  of 
the  Wilde  Jager  of  the  German  poet  Biirger.  Tbe 
tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded  bean,  that  for- 
merly a  wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest, 
named  Falkenburg,  was  so  much  addicted  to  tbe 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  otherwise  so  extrcBsel/ 
profligate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed  this 
unhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
days  consecrated  to  religious  duty,  but  accomfit- 
nied  it  with  the  most  unheard-of  oppression  vpoa 
the  poor  peasants  who  were  under  his  vassals^ 
When  this  second  Nlmrod  died,  the  people  adopt* 
ed  a  superstition,  founded  probably  on  the  many 
various  uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  s 
German  forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night 
They  conceived  they  still  heard  the  cry  of  the 
wildgrave's  hounds ;  and  the  well-known  cheer  of 
the  deceased  hunter,  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet, 
and  the  rustling  of  the  branches  before  the  game, 
the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are  also  distinctly 
discriminated;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  visible.  Once,  as  a  benighted  chautur  heaid 
this  infernal  chase  pass  by  him,  at  the  sound  of  the 
halloo,  with  which  the  spectre  huntsman  cheered 
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his  hoimdf,  he  could  not  refrain  from  crying, 
**  Gluck  zUf  FaJkenburg  /"  ( Good  sport  to  ye, 
Falkenburg !)  **  Dost  thou  wish  me  good  iport  ?'* 
ftDswered  a  hoarse  voice ;  **  thou  shalt  share  the 
game  ;**  and  there  was  thrown  at  him  what  seemed 
to  be  a  huge  piece  of  foul  carrion.  The  daring 
ehatseur  lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon  after,  and 
never  perfectly  recovered  the  personal  effects  of 
this  ghostly  greeting.  This  tale,  though  told  with 
some  variation,  is  universally  believed  all  over 
Germany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning 
an  aerial  hunter,  who  infested  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  He  was  sometimes  visible;  when  he 
appeared  as  a  huntsman,  surrounded  with  dogs,  a 
tall  grisly  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be 
found  in  **  Sully's  Memoirs,'*  who  says  he  was 
called  Le  Grande  Veneur,  At  one  time  he  chose 
to  hunt  so  near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Sully  himself,  came  out  into  the 
court,  supposing  it  was  the  sound  of  the  king  re- 
turning from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is  else- 
where called  Saint  Hubert 

The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  veiy  ge- 
neral, as  appears  from  the  following  fine  poetical 
description  of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard 
in  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire. 

"Ere  since,  of  old,  the  haughty  thanes  ot  Bo8S~ 
So  to  the  simple  swaio  tradition  tells—  -• 
Were  wont  with  clans,  and  ready  vassals  throng'd 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wolf, 
There  oft  is  heard,  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 
Beginning  laint,  but  rixing  still  more  lood. 
And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters,  and  of  hounds, 
And  horns  hoarse-winded,  blowing  far  and  keen:— 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies;  the  gale 
Labours  with  wilder  shrieks  and  rifer  din 
Of  hot  pursuit;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  t  y  throttling  dogs ;  the  shouts  of  men. 
And  hoofs  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 
Sudden  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 
Starts  at  the  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's  ears 
Tfngle  with  inward  diead.   Aghast  he  eyss 
The  mountain's  height,  and  all  the  ridges  round, 
Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns; 
Nor  knows,  o'eraw'd,  and  trembling  as  he  standi^ 
To  what  or  whom  he  owes  his  Idle  fear, 
To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  (airy,  or  to  fiend ; 
But  wonders,  and  no  end  of  wondering  fiads.** 

SeoUith  DttcripUv  PotmM^  pp.  117, 168. 

A  posthumous  miracle  of  father  Lesly,  a  Scottish 
Capuchin,  related  to  his  being  buried  on  a  hill 
haunted  by  these  unearthly  cries  of  hoandi  and 
huntsmen.  After  his  sainted  relics  had  been  de- 
posited there,  the  noise  was  never  heard  more. 
The  reader  will  find  this,  and  other  miracles,  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  father  Bonaventurt,  which  is 
written  in  the  choicest  Italian. 


The  wildgrave  winds  his  bugle  hon. 
To  horse,  to  horse !  halloo,  halloo ! 

His  fiery  courser  snuffs  the  mom. 
And  thionging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  bnke ; 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed, 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 
91 


Tlie  beams  of  God's  own  hallow'd  daj 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  calling  sinful  men  to  pray. 
Loud,  long,  and  deep,  the  bell  had  toU'd: 

But  still  the  wildgrave  onward  rides ; 

Halloo,  halloo  !  and  hark  again ! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 

Two  stranger  horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  stranger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right  hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right  hand  horseman,  young  and  fair. 
His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May  % 
I  The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  "  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord ! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princejy  chase,  afford  P" 

«  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice  | 

"  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

«  To-day  the  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear. 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane  i 

To-day  the  warning  spirit  hear. 
To-morrow  thou  mayst  moum  in  vain." 

**  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along !" 
The  sable  hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

**  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin  song. 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed. 
And,  lanching  forward  with  a  bound, 

"  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priest-like  rede. 
Would  leave  the  jovial  hom  and  hound  f 

**  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend ! 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray  t 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd  frici 

Halloo,  halloo !  and,  hark  away !" 

The  wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light. 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill  { 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right. 
Each  stranger  horseman  follow'd  still. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thom, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow  i 

And  louder  rung  the  wildgrave's  bom, 
«  Hark  forward,  forward !  holla,  ho !" 

A  heedless  wretch  had  cross'd  the  way ; 

He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofs  below : 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 

Still, "  Forward,  forward !"  on  they  go. 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A  field  with  autumn's  blessings  crown'd ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  wildgraveN  ft:et, 
A  husbandman,  with  toil  cmltntwnM; 

'^  r 
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**  O  meicjr,  mercy,  noble  lord ! 

Spue  the  poor's  pittance,"  wm  hif  cry, 
*•  Earn'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pmir*d. 

In  scorching  boar  of  fierce  July  ?** 

Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey, 

Th*  impetuous  earl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

•*  Away,  thou  hound  so  basely  bom. 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow !" 

Then  loudly  rung  bis  tnigle  horn. 
Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

So  said,  so  done :  a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer'^  bumble  pales 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  homid,  and  bon. 
Destructive  swieep  the  field  along  i 

While  joying  o'er  the  wasted  com, 
Fell  fiunine  marks  the  maddening  throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill ; 

Hard  ran,  he  feels  his  strength  decay. 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skilL 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  bead  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

.  O'er  moss,  and  moor,  and  bolt,  and  hill. 

His  track  the  steady  bloodhounds  trace  i 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still. 
The  furious  earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; 

**  0  spare,  thou  noble  baron,  spare 
These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 

These  flocks  an  orphan's  fleecy  care  ?" 

Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cbeeriDg  to  the  prey  { 

The  earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds, 
But  furious  keeps  the  onwird  way. 

**  Unmanner'd  dog !  to  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort. 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine !" 

Again  be  winds  his  bugle  horo, 
**  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

And  through  the  herd,  in  mthless  scorn. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heape  the  throttled  victims  fall  i 
Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near. 

The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal — 
Again  he  starts,  new  nerved  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour. 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom. 
The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 


But  man  and  bcfrse,  and  hom  and  hood. 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go ; 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

With,  <•  Hark  away  !  and,  holla,  ho  !*> 

All  mild,  amid  the  route  profane. 
The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  prayer  i 

'^  Forbear  with  bkwd  God's  house  to  stain  t 
Revere  his  altar,  and  fort>ear ! 

*<  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead. 
Which  wrong'd  by  cruelty  or  pride. 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthlett  head: 
Be  wara'd  at  length,  and  tun  aside." 

Still  the  fair  horseman  anxious  pleads; 

The  black,  wild  whooping,  pcnnti  the  ptey; 
Alas !  the 'earl  no  warning  heeds. 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

**  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong. 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spam  i 

Not  sainted  martyr'k  sacred  song. 
Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  tun .'" 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  bis  horo, 
«  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  !** 

But  off,  on  wirlwind's  pinions  twroe. 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horsff,  and  man,  and  hom,  and  hound. 
And  clamour  of  the  chase  was  gone ; 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign 'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  th'  affrighted  earl  around; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  hom ; 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  home. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears: 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades. 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades. 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner'k  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke ; 

And  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red. 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

*<  Oppressor  of  creation  fair ! 

AposUte  spirits'  harden 'd  tool ! 
Scomer  of  God !  Scourge  of  the  poor  * 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  fulL 

**  Be  chased  forever  through  the  wood ; 

Forever  roam  th'  afl^ighted  wikl ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instroct  the  proud, 

God's  meanest  creature  b  his  child." 

'Twas  hofh'd :  one  flash,  of  sombre  ghit. 
With  yellow  ting'd  the  forest  brown ; 

Up  rose  the  wildgrave'k  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  chill'd  each  serve  and  bene. 
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Cold  pourM  the  swett  in  freezing  rill ; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still, 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  beard  the  call !  Her  entrails  rend ; 

From  jrawniog  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 
Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows. 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  wildgrave  flies  o*er  bush  and  thorn. 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  wo ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn, 
And,  "Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho  ."* 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 
Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng, 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry. 
In  frantic  fear  be  scours  along. 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase, 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end : 

By  day  they  scour  earth's  cavern 'd  space, 
At  midnight's  witching  hour  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse. 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 

Appall'd  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  wo. 

When  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
Th'  infernal  cry  of  «  Holla,  ho !" 
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These  verses  are  a  literal  translation  of  an 
ancient  Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of  Seropach, 
fought  9th  July,  1386,  being  the  victory  by  which 
the  Swiss  cantons  established  their  independence. 
The  author  is  Albert  Tehudi,  denominated  the 
Souter,  from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Lueeme,  esteemed  highly  among 
his  countrjrmen,  both  for  his  powers  as  a  MeiMter- 
finger f  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier ; 
00  that  he  might  share  the  praise  conferred  by 
Collins  on  Eschylus,  that— 

Not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet*s  flame^ 

But  reach'd  fipom  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot  steel. 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  written  by  a 
poet  returning  from  a  well-fought  field  he  de- 
•eribes,  and  in  which  his  country's  fortune  was  se- 
cured, may  confer  on  Tehudi's  verses  an  interest 
which  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their 
poetical  merit  But  ballad  poetry,  the  more  lite- 
rally it  is  translated,  the  more  it  loses  itf  simpli- 
city, without  acquiring  either  grace  or  strength; 
and  therefore  some  of  the  faults  of  the  verses  must 
bt  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling  it  a  &atj  to 


keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  originil.  The 
various  puns,  rude  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  dia- 
proportioned  episodes,  must  be  set  down  to  Tehu- 
di's account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his  age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  minute  particulars  which  the  mar- 
tial poet  has  recorded.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Austrian  men-at-arms  received  the  charge  of  the 
Swiss  was  by  forming  a  phalanx,  which  they  de- 
fended with  their  long  lances.  The  gallant  Wink- 
elried,  who  sacrificed  bis  own  life  by  rushing 
among  the  spears,  clasping  in  his  arms  as  many  as 
he  could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  in  these 
iron  battalions,  is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history. 
When  fairly  mingled  together,  the  unwieldy  length 
of  their  weapons,  and  cumbrous  weight  of  their  de- 
fensive armour,  rendered  the  Austrian  men-at-arms 
a  very  unequal  match  for  the  light-armed  moun- 
taineers. The  victories  obtained  by  the  Swiss  over 
the  German  chivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as  formi- 
dable on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led  to  important 
changes  in  the  art  of  war.  The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  as  cutting  the  peaks 
from  their  boots  ere  they  could  act  upon  foot,  in 
allusion  to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  foppeiy,  often 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  Leopold  HL,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  called  **The  handsome  man-at- 
arms,"  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sempach,  with  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry. 


'TwAs  when  among  our  linden  trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 

(  And  gray-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 

So  hot  their  hearts  and  bold, 
"  On  Switzer  carles  we'll  trample  now, 

And  slay  both  young  and  old." 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud, 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake. 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array. 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

«  Now  list  ye,  lowland  nobles  all 
Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand. 

Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 
In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

**  I  rede  ye,  shrive  you  of  your  tins 

Before  you  further  go  j 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  wo." 

**  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest. 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  ?" 

«The  Switzer  priest*  has  ta'en  the  Md, 
He  deals  a  penance  drear. 


*  All  the  SwiM  clergy  who  were  able  to  bear  ami 
in  this  patriotic  war. 
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«  Right  bMiYily  upon  jour  bMd 

He'll  lay  hii  hand  of  steel  i 
And  with  his  trusty  pertizan 

Your  absolution  deal.*' 

Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 

The  com  was  steep 'd  in  dew. 
And  merry  maids  had  sickels  ta'en, 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 

Together  have  they  join'd ; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem — 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare  castle, 

And  to  the  duke  he  said, 
*  Yon  little  band  of  brethren  true 

Will  meet  us  undismay'd." 

•<  0  Harennstle,*  thou  heart  of  hare  !** 

Fierce  Oxenstera  replied  5 
«  Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  will  fare," 

The  taunting  knight  replied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 

And  closing  ranks  amain ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot-pointi 

Bfight  well  nigh  load  a  wain.f 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said, 

"  Yon  handful  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell. 

The  peasants  are  so  few." 

The  gallant  Swiss  confederates  there, 

They  pray'd  to  God  aloud. 
And  he  display 'd  his  rainbow  fair 

Against  a  swarthy  cloud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb'd  more  and  more 

With  courage  firm  and  high. 
And  down  the  good  confederates  bore 

On  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

The  Austrian  lion|  'gan  to  growl. 

And  toss  his  main  and  tail ; 
And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt 

Went  whistling  forth  like  hail. 

Lance,  pike,  and  halberd,  mingled  there. 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet ; 
The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

Lay  shiver'd  at  their  feet 

The  Austrian  men-at-arms  stood  fast. 

So  close  their  spears  they  laid : 
It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelried, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said— 


•  In  the  original,  HaattnUein,  or  Hare-ttcne. 

t  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  preposterous  fashion,  du* 
ring  the  middle  ages,  of  wearing  boots  with  the  points  or 
peaks  turned  upwards,  and- so  long  that,  in  some  cases, 
they  were  fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  with  small 
chains.  When  they  alighted  to  fight  upon  foot,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Austrian  gentlemen  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  off  these  peaks,  that  they  might  move  with  the  necee- 
■ary  activity. 

t  A  pun  on  the  archduke's  name,  Leopold. 


**  I  have  a  virtuous  wife  at  Ikhm, 

A  wife  and  infant  ton ; 
I  leave  them  to  my  country's 

This  fiekl  shaU  sooo  be  wos. 

"  These  nobles  tey  their  spears  right  thick, 

And  keep  full  firm  array. 
Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break. 

And  make  my  brethren  way." 

He  rush'd  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  desperate  career, 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand. 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  lances  splinter'd  on  bis  crest. 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side ; 
Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press'd — 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

This  patriot's  self-devoted  deed 

First  tamed  the  lion's  mood. 
And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 

From  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Right  where  his  charge  had  made  a  lane. 

His  valiant  comrades  burst. 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partisan. 

And  hack,  and  atab,  and  thrust. 

The  daunted  lion  'gan  to  whine. 

And  granted  ground  amain ; 
The  mountain  bull,*  be  bent  his  brows. 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shiekl. 

At  Sempach,  in  the  flight ; 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Koningsfield 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls. 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  prid& 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 

**  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 
There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 

To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

**  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 

Has  gall'd  the  knight  so  sore. 
That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  borne. 

To  range  our  glens  no  more." — 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour. 

And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take ; 
And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 

At  Sempach,  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  called, 
(  His  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot,) 

"  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity. 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat" 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 
And  glad  the  meed  to  win. 


•  A  pun  on  the  VrtUt  or  wild  bull,  which  givai  i 
the  canton  of  CJri.   ^ 
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His  shallop  to  the  tbore  he  steerM, 
And  took  thf  flien  in. 

And  while  agtinst  the  tide  and  wind 

Hans  stoutly  row'd  his  waj, 
The  noble  to  his  follower  signM 

He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tumM, 

The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake. 

The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  thej  stroy09 
He  stunnM  them  with  bis  oar; 

«*  Now  drink  ye  deep,  ray  gentle  sirs. 
You'll  ne'er  stab  boatman  more. 

**  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 

This  morning  have  I  caught. 
Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail. 

Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught" 

It  was  a  messenger  of  wo 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land ; 

«  Ah  !  gracious  lady,  evil  news ! 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

*<  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle  field. 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there." 

**  Ah,  gracious  God  !"  the  Udy  cried. 
What  tidings  of  despair  !** 


Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel 
Who  sings  of  strife  so  stem, 

Albert  the  Souter  is  be  hight, 
A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot, 
The  night  he  made  the  lay. 

Returning  from  the  bloody  spot 
Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


fight, 


THE  MAH)  OF  TORO. 

O  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 
And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark 
wood. 
All  as  a  fair  maiden  bewilder'd  in  sorrow. 
Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the 
flood. 
«  0  saints !  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bend- 
ing; 
Sweet  virgin !  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry ; 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  aseending. 
My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die ! 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle, 
With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes 
they  fail. 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  confllcfk 
dread  rattle. 
And  the  chase's  wild  clamour|  came  loading  the 
gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodhuids  so  dresLry ; 
Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen  i 


Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  wetiy. 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  vnrwB  his  mien. 

"  0,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying ! 

O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying } 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the 
foe."— 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  with 
despair : 
And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro, 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  brave  and  the  fair. 


WAR-SONG 

or    THE  BOTAL  EDIirBUBOH  LIGHT  DAAQOORS. 

Nennius.    Is  not  peace  the  end  of  arms  ? 

Caratach.    Not  where  the  cause  impllee  a  geneial  cosh 
quest 
Had  we  a  difference  with  some  peUy  isle, 
Or  with  our  neighbours,  Britons,  for  our  landmarks, 
The  taking  in  of  some  rebellious  lord, 
Or  making  head  against  a  slight  commotion, 
After  a  day  of  blood  peace  might  be  ai^ed : 
But  where  wo  grapple  for  the  land  we  live  on, 
The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life, 
The  gods  we  worship,  and,  next  these,  our  honours, 
And,  with  those,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle— 
Those  men,  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neighbour, 
Those  minds,  that,  where  the  day  is  claim  inheritance, 
And,  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruit,  their  harvest. 
And  where  they  march  but  measure  out  more  ground 
To  add  to  Rome-^— 

It  must  not  be.— No!  as  they  are  our  foes, 
Let's  use  the  peace  of  honour— that's  fair  dealing ; 
But  in  our  hands  our  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 
That  thinks  to  graft  himself  into  my  slock. 
Must  first  begin  his  kindred  under  ground, 
And  be  allied  in  ashee.  Bonduca. 

The  following  war-song  was  written  during  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion.  The  corps  of  volim- 
teers,  to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in 
1797,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed 
at  their  own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  the  Right 
Troop  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  the  honourable  Lieutenant-colonel 
Dundas.  The  noble  and  constitutional  measure,  of 
arming  freemen  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  was 
nowhere  more  successful  than  in  Edinburgh,  which 
furnished  a  force  of  3000  armed  and  disciplined 
volunteers,  including  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  from 
the  city  and  county,  and  two  corps  of  artillery^ 
each  capable  of  serving  twelve  guns.  To  such  a 
force,  above  all  others,  might,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, be  applied  the  exhortation  of  our  ancient 
Galgacus :  *«  Proinde  ituri  in  aciem,  et  majore$  ««i- 
tro8  et  poster 08  cogitate," 

To  horse !  to  horse  !  the  standard  flies. 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze, 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all ! 
3  p  2 
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From  high  Dunedin's  towen  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothen  true  $ 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround ; 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crowo'd, 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.* 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train  ; 
Their  ntvish'd  toys  though  Romans  moom. 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn, 

And  foaming  gnaw  the  chain  j 

0  !  had  they  mark'd  th'  avenging  calif 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave, 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown. 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  ! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  freedom's  temple  bom, 
Drcfi  our  pale  cheeks  in  timid  smile. 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

No  !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  iun  that  sees  our  falling  day 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway, 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain  ; 
Unhribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law. 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-colour. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude. 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood. 

Pollute  our  happy  shore — 

Then  farewell  home !  and  farewell  friends ! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie  ! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse  !  to  horse  !  the  sabres  gleam  i 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie. 
Our  word  is,  Lawt  and  Liberty  ! 

Much  forward,  one  and  all ! 


BfAC-GREGOR'S  GATHERING. 

WBZTTBH    rOB    ALBTF'S    ABTHOLOST. 
hXi-ThoMa  GrigaladL* 

Trbe  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wild,  ytt 
lively  gathering-tune,  used  by  the  Mae-Gregois. 
The  severe  treatment  of  this  clan,  their  outlawiy, 
and  the  proscription  of  their  very  name,  are  allodsd 
to  in  the  ballad. 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's  on  the 

brae. 
And  the  clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day ! 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather.  Ice. 

Onr  signal  for  fight,  that  from  mooarchs  we  drew, 
Most  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  haloo ! 

Then  haloo,  Gregalach  !  haloo,  Gregalach ! 

Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Gregalach,  &c. 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coakfauim  and  bcr 

towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  oun ; 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Gregalach .' 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  &e. 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord 
Mac-Gregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword ! 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Gregalach ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  fcc. 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beaigks, 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
eagles! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  Tengeance,  Gre- 
galach! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance.  Ice 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the 

river, 
Mac-Gregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever! 

Come  then,  Gregalach  !  come  then,  GregafaMh ! 

Come  then,  come  then,  come  then.  Ice. 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall 

career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomood  the  galley  shall 

steer. 
And  the  locks  of  Craig  Royston  like  kicles  melt, 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeanee  unfelt  I 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach ! 
Gather,  gather,  gather.  Ice 


*  The  royal  colours. 

t  The  allusion  is  to  the  manacre  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
on  the  fatal  lOih  of  August,  1792.  It  is  painful,  but  not  use* 
lev,  to  remark,  that  the  passive  temper  with  which  the 
Swiss  regarded  the  death  of  their  bravest  countrymen, 
mercilessly  elaugliterad  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  encou- 
raged and  authorised  the  progressive  injustice  by  which 
the  Alps,  once  the  seat  of  the  nxist  virtuous  and  fiee  peo- 
ple upon  the  continent,  have,  at  length,  been  convened 
Into  the  citadel  of  a  foreign  and  military  despot  A  state 
degraded  Is  half  enslaved. 


BiACKRIMMON'S  LAMENT. 
AlT'-ChaiiUmiittaU.f 

MAcniMKoir,  hereditary  piper  to  the  laiid  d 
Bfacleod,  is  said  to  have  oompoeed  thk 
when  the  clan  was  about  to  depart  upcm  a  i 


•  <*  The  Mac-Gregor  is  riMne." 
t  "  We  return  no  more.*> 
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and  dangerous  expedition.  The  minstrel  w»s  im- 
pressed with  a  belief,  which  the  event  verified, 
that  he  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  fead ; 
mnd  hence  the  Gaelic  words,  **  Cha  till  mi  tuille  ; 
ged  thillis  Macleod,  cha  tUl  Macrimmon,** « I  shall 
never  return ;  although  Macleod  returns,  jet  Biack- 
rimmon  shall  never  return  !'*  The  piece  is  bat  too 
well  known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which 
the  emigrahts  from  the  west  highlands  mnd  iiles 
usually  take  leave  of  their  native  shore. 

Macleod*s  wizard  flag  from  the  graj  castle  sillies, 
The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys  s 
Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 

quiver. 
As  Mackrimmon  sings,  « Farewell  to  Donvegan 

for  ever ! 
Farewell  to  each  cliff  on  which  bieaken  are 

ingi 
Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red  deer  are 

roaming; 

Farewell,  lonely  Stke,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river, 
Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  never  I 

*  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  QulUan  are 
sleeping  j 

Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Don  that  are 
weeping ; 

To  each  minstrel  delusion,  farewell !— and  for 
ever! 

Mackrimmon  departs  to  return  to  you  never ! 

The  banshee^s  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge  be- 
fore roe. 

The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me  t 

But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall 
not  shiver, 

Though  devoted  I  go— to  return  again  never ! 

**  Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrimmon's  bewail- 
ing 

Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are  sailing  s 

Dear  land !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we 
sever. 

Return — return — return — shall  we  never ! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille ! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Ged  thillis  Macleod,  cha  till  Macrimmon  !*' 


PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU. 

wmiTTEif  rom  albth'S  autholooy. 

AiT-Piobair  <f  Dhamdl  DuidJk.* 

This  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to  the 
clan  Mac-Donald,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Donald  Balloch,  who,  in  1431,  launched 
from  the  isles  with  a  considerable  force,  invaded 
Lochabar,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  the  Earls  of  Marr  and  Caithness,  though  at 

*  "The  pibroch  of  Donald  the  Black." 


the  head  of  an  army  superior  to  his  own.  TIm 
words  of  the  set  theme,  or  melody,  to  which  th« 
pipe  variations  are  applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic  t 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil,  piobaireachd  Dhonull; 
Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Duidh,  piobaireachd  Dhoooil; 
Piooaireachd  Dhonuil  Duidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonuil  | 
Piob  agus  bratach  air  faiche  InverlochL 

The  pipe  summoDS  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  pipe  summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  war>pipe  and  the  pennon  aoe  on  the  gatherlng«place 
at  Inverlochy. 


PniocH  of  Donuil  Dfau, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan-ConuiL 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky, 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy : 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bean  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  the  alUr ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come  when 

Forests  are  rended  j  '    - 
Come  as  the  waves  come  when 

Navies  are  stranded ; 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  i 

See  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  bladae. 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 
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NioBT  and  morning  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo  j 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting. 

Faint  and  low  they  crew, 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John  i 
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Tempest  clouds  proIongM  the  twtj 
Of  timeless  darkness  over  daj ; 
Whirlwind,  thunderclap,  and  shower, 
MarkM  it  a  predestined  hour. 
Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 
Flash'd  the  sheets  of  levin  light ; 
Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  back, 
ShowM  the  drearj  bivouack 

Where  the  soldier  lay, 
Chill  and  stiff,  and  drench  *d  with  rain. 
Wishing  dawn  of  mom  again, 
Though  death  should  come  with  day. 
Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour. 
Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend  have  power. 
And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and  shower. 

Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken  j 
And  then  th'  affrighted  prophet's  ear 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and  fear. 
Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men. 
Apart  from  Albyn*s  war-array, 
Twas  then  gray  Allan  sleepless  lay ; 
Gray  Allan,  who  for  many  a  day. 

Had  follow'd  stout  and  stem, 
Where  through  battle's  rout  and  reel. 
Storm  of  shout  and  hedge  of  steel, 
Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Fassiefera. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more- 
Low  laid  mid  friends  and  foemen's  gore — 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore, 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  high  Ardgower, 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell, 
And  proud  Ben  Nevis  hear  with  awe. 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

Of  conquest  as  he  felL 

Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host. 

The  weary  sentinel  held  post, 

And  heard,  through  darkness,  far  aloof. 

The  frequent  clang  of  courser's  hoof. 

Where  held  the  cloak'd  patrol  their  course. 

And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerving  hone ; 

But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan's  ear 

Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear ; 

And  sights  before  his  eyes  aghast 

Invisible  to  them  have  pass'd, 

When  down  the  destined  plain 
*Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 
Wild  as  marsh-borne  meteors  glance. 
Strange  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  dance. 

And  doom'd  the  future  slain.— 
Such   forms   were   seen,   such   founds   were 

heard, 
When  Scotland's  James  his  march  prepared 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plain ; 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  mthless  sword. 
As  choosers  of  the  slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
An  indistinct  and  phantom  band. 
They  wheel'd  their  ring-dance  hand  in  hand. 

With  gesture  wild  and  dread; 
The  seer,  who  watch 'd  them  ride  the  storm. 
Saw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 

The  light^kings  flash  more  red ; 


And  stiU  their  ghastly  roondeUy 
Was  of  the  coming  battle-fray. 
And  of  the  destined  dead. 


Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Our  airy  feet. 
So  light  and  fleet. 

They  do  not  bend  the  rye. 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirlwinds  rave. 
And  swells  agaift  in  eddying  wave. 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by ; 
But  still  the  com, 
At  dawn  of  mora. 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore. 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
Brave  sons  of  France  ! 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room ; 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride. 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near. 
Proud  cuirassier ! 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel ! 
Through  crest  and  plate 
The  broadsword's  weight. 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feeL 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  gkinee. 

And  thunders  rattle  k)ud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Sons  of  the  spear ! 
Tou  feel  us  near. 

In  naoy  a  ghastly  dream ; 
With  fancy's  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy. 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 
With  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night. 

Just  when  to  weal  or  wo 
Tour  disembodied  souls  take  flight 
On  trembling  wing— each  startled  sprite 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

Wheel  tlM  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  gUoce, 
Aid  thaadcii  rattle  loud. 
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And  call  the  bntve 
To  bloody  grave, 
To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Burst,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  showers. 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  ours — 

See,  the  east  grows  wan— 
Yield  we  place  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  drearer  flame 
S>hall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame ; 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man. 

At  morn,  gray  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  vision M  sights  he  saw. 

The  legend  heard  him  say : 
But  the  seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim. 
Deafen 'd  his  car,  and  stark  his  limb. 

Ere  closed  that  bloody  day. 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  highland  heathr-  . 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale 
On  piquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night. 
And  waning  watch-fires  grow  less  bright. 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

EwcHArmiEss,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoy'd  me, 
At  the  close  of  the  evening,  through  woodlands  to 
roam, 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for  home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild, 
speaking 
The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  wot 
O !  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are 
breaking. 
The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came 
sorrow. 
Or  pale  disappointment,  to  darken  my  way, 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to- 
morrow. 
Till  forgot  ill  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day  ! 
But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary 
waning. 
The  grief,  queen  of  numbers,  thou  ctnst  not  as- 
suage ; 
Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  remain- 
ing. 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillnesf  of  age. 

'Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  tecents  bewail- 
ing, 

To  sing  how  a  warrior  lay  stretch'd  on  the  plain, 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing, 

And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain ; 
As  vain  those  enchantments,  O  queen  of  wild 
numbers, 

To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  ftney  ii  o'er. 
And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  tpatby  slumbers. 

Farewell  then !  Enchantress !  I  mMt  thet  no 
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In  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman  of 
talents,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  perished 
by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hellvellyn. 
His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  month! 
afterwards,  when  they  were  found  guarded  bj  a 
faithful  terrier  bitch,  his  constant  attendant  during 
frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cum* 
berland  and  Westmoreland. 


I  climb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellvelljm, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty 
and  wide ; 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits  when  the  eagle  was  yell- 
ing. 
And  startinj  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was 

bendine, 
And  Cntchcdic;im  its  left  verge  was  defending, 
Ore  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 
When  I  m:tik'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer 
had  died. 

Dark  green  was  the  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain 
heather, 
Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stretch'd  in 
decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather. 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless 
clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended. 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill  fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  \vas 
slumber  ? 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft 
didst  thou  start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou 
number, 
Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  0 !  was  it  meet  that,  no  requiem  read  o'er 

him. 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  before 
him, 
Unhonour'd  the  pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  has 
yielded. 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted 
hall ; 
With  'scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall  t 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches 

are  gleaming ; 
In  the  prondly-arch'd  chapel  the  bannert  are  beai»- 

ingj 
Far  adown  the  lone  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  ialL 
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But  roeeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 
To  lay  down  thy.  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamb: 
When,  wilderM,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in 
stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  moie  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake 

lying, 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying, 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying. 
In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  CatchedieaiD. 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me, 
And  climb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea; 

0  weary  betide  it !  I  wanderM  beside  it. 
And  bannM  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Par  o*er  the  wave  hast  thou  followed  thy  fortune. 
Oft  fvnught  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting, 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  tbej  were 
wailing, 
I  sat  on  the  beach  wi*  the  tear  in  my  e*e. 
And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was 
sailing, 
And  wished  that  the  tempest  could  a'  blaw  on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring. 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame. 

Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds*  roaring, 
That  e'er  o*er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean 
faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  gum  they 
did  rattle. 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory. 
In  lecret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle. 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen. 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar. 

And,  trust  me,  I'll  smile  though  my  e'en  they  may 
glisten ; 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  0 !  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance  'tween 
lovers. 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro* 
the  e'e ; 
How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers. 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  tiroes,  eould  I  help  it  ?  I  pined  and  I  pon- 
der'd, 
If  love  could  chaage  notes  like  the  bird  on  Ihe 
tree— 
Kow  111  ne'er  uk  if  thine  eyes  mkj  hte  wanderM, 
Ewmgby  thy  leal  Inert  has  been  eonftaBt  to  ne. 


Welcome,  from  sweeping  o'to  set  aftd  thio 

channel, 
Hardships  and  danger  despising  for  fune, 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal. 
Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  I 

Enough,  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory. 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  UoUaad, ; 
Spain  I 
No  more  shalt  then  grieve  me,  no  more  ihatt  tl 
leave  me, 
I  never  wiU  part  with  my  Willie  agtin. 


HUNTING  80NO. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.*' 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  streaming. 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming  i 
And  foresters  have  busy  been. 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  i 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
<*  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away 
We  can  show  you  where  be  Uee, 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size  ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  be  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayM; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
«  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  griee. 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we  t 
Time,  stem  huntsman  !  who  can  balk. 
Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawks 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

WMirrjur  virDKK  the  theeat  ot  nrr asiov,  n  * 
AUTUMir  or  ISM. 

The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  dre&r. 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dtilt  oek  tiee 
And  the  midnight  wind  to  the  mountain  de« 

Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby  i 


THE   TROUBADOUR. 
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The  moon  kwki  through  the  driftiog  ttorm. 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  foim. 
For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land. 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 

There  is  a  Yoice  among  the  trees 

That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak— 
That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeie, 
.  And  the  lake-waves  dashing  against  the  rock ; 
There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 
The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood  | 
His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 
As  the  baxd  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  peet 

•*  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death. 
Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days ! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze  i 
The  spectre  with  his  bloody  hand,* 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread. 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 

**  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say, 
To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung, 

When  Lochlin  plough*d  her  billowy  way. 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  ? 

Her  Norsemen  trained  to  spoil  and  blood, 

Skiird  to  prepare  the  raven's  food, 

All  by  your  harpings  doom*d  to  die 

On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty.f 

**  Mute  are  ye  all :  No  murmurs  stnnge 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 
Nor  through  the  pines  with  whistling  change, 

Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony ! 
Mute  are  ye  now  ? — ^Ye  ne'er  were  mute. 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strtiid. 

«  0  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell, 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroU'd, 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell, 

For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold  t— 
From  Coilgach^  first  who  rolled  his  car. 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war, 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear. 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

*<  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scan, 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wan. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ! 
Fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain. 
More  impious  than  the  heaven  Dane, 
More  grasphog  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  come !" — 

The  wind  is  husb'd,  and  still  the  lake— 

Strange  murmuii  fill  my  tingling  i 
Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 

At  the  dread  voice  of  other  year^-* 


**  When  targets  clasb'd,  and  bugles  rung. 
And  blades  round  warriors'  heads  were  flung. 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty !" 


e  The  fofestof  Olenmore  Is  hauaied  by  a  wskk  ealled 


t  Where  the  Norweglaa  tevedsr  of  SeollaiiA  leeeifed 
two  bloody  defeats. 
t  The  Galgacos  of  Tacitus. 


ROMANCE  OF  DUN0I9. 

FKOK  TH£  TAEHCH. 

Th£  original  of  this  little  romance  makes  pert 
of  a  manuscript  collection  of  French  songs,  probar 
bly  compiled  by  some  young  officer,  which  was 
found  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  stained 
with  clay  and  blood,  as  sufficiently  to  indicate 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The 
song  is  popular  in  Fnnce,  and  is  rather  a  good 
specimen  of  the  stvle  of  composition  to  which  it  be- 
longs.   The  translation  is  strictly  literal. 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  braTe, 

Was  bound  for  Palestine, 
But  first  he  made  his  orison 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine : 
**  And  grant,  immortal  queen  of  heaven," 

Was  still  the  soldier's  prayer, 
"  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight. 

And  love  the  fairest  fair." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine 

He  graved  it  with  his  sword. 
And  foUow'd  to  the  Holy  Land 

The  banner  of  his  lord ; 
Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow. 

His  war-cry  fiU'd  the  air, 
«  Be  honour'd  aye  the  bravest  knight. 

Beloved  the  fairest  fair." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm. 

Ana  then  his  liege  lord  said, 
**  The  heart  that  has  fur  honour  beat. 

By  bliss  must  bo  repaid  ; — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou 

Shall  be  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave. 

She  fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine, 

That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth, 

If  hearts  and  hands  combine : 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright 

That  were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried, "  Honour'd  be  the  bravest  knight. 

Beloved  the  fairest  fair  .'" 


THE.  TROUBADOUR. 
Giowiiro  with  love,  on  fire  for  fiune, 

A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 
Beneath  his  lady's  window  came. 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good  mofrowt 
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M  Hj  um  it  is  my  country's  right, 
My  heart  is  in  my  tnielove's  bower  j 

Gayly  for  love  and  fame  to  fi|^ht 
Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  march*d  with  helm  on  head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung, 
As  faithful  to  his  fat'ourite  maid, 

The  minstrel  burden  still  he  sungt 
"My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 

I  come,  a  gullint  Troubadour." 

£*cn  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep. 

With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  way 
'Mid  splintering  laiice  and  falchion-sweep, 

And  still  was  heard  bis  warrior-lay  t 
"My  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower  j 
For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight. 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

Alts  !  upon  the  bloo'ly  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeraan's  glaive. 
But  still,  reclining  on  his  shield. 

Expiring  sung  th'  exulting  stave  : 
«•  My  life  it  is  my  countr>'*8  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight. 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME.* 

BEnfG  NEW  WORDS  TO  AN  AULD  SPmXRO. 

The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  mouth ; 
The  north  for  ance  has  bang'd  the  south ; 
The  de'il  a  Scotsman's  die  of  drouth. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come. 

,        CHORUS. 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come! 
►  Thou  shall  dance  and  I  will  sing, 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast  5 
And  Ireland  had  a  joyfu'  cast  j 
But  Scotland's  turn  has  come  at  last — 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

Auld  Reikie,  in  her  rokela  gray, 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day  ; 
He's  been  a  weary  time  away— 

But,  Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

She's  skirling  frae  the  Castle  Hill, 
The  carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 
Ye'll  hear  her  at  the  Canon  Mill, 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

"  Up,  bairns,"  she  cries,  «*  baith  great  and  sma*, 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon  sbaw  I — 
Stand  by  me  and  we'll  bang  them  a' ! 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 


•  Composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  visit  to  Scolr 
land.  In  Aoguft,  1822. 


**  Come,  firom  Newbattle'i*  ancteDt  spires, 
Bauld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  mod  sqaiiee. 
And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

"  You're  welcome  hame,  my  Montague  !t 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  young.  Buccleugb  ;— 
I'm  missing  some  that  I  may  rue. 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

**  Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay. 
You've  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day ; 
I'll  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

**  Come,  premier  duke,!  and  carry  doun, 
Frae  yonder  craig§  his  ancient  croun; 
It's  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 
But,  Carle,  now  the  king's 


**  Come,  Athole,  from  the  hill  and  wood. 
Bring  down  your  clansmen,  like  a  cloud  ; — 
Come,  Morton,  show  the  Douglas  blood, — 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

'*  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath ; 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear'd  on  fields  of  death ; 
Come,  Clerk,  and  give  your  bugle  breath  { 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

**  Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids ; 
Come,  Roseberry,  from  Dalmeny  shades ; 
Breadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids  ; 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

"  Come,  stately  NiddrieJ  auld  and  true. 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew  ; 
We  have  ower  few  such  lairds  as  you— 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

«*  King  Arthur's  grown  a  common  crier. 
He's  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantire, — 
*  Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire  It 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

"  Saint  Abb  roars  out,  *  I  see  him  pasa 

Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass  !'— 
Calton,**  get  on  your  keeking-glass. 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come  !** 

The  carline  stopp'd  ;  and  sure  I  am. 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman  helped  her  to  a  dram. — 

Cogie,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

Cogie,  now  the  king's  come ! 
Cogie,  now  the  king's  come ! 
I'se  be  four  and  ye's  be  toom, 
Cogie,  now  the  king's  come ! 


•  Seat  of  the  Marquis  of  LotMan. 

t  Uncle  u>  the  Duke  of  Bnccleugh. 

t  Hamilton.  §  The  casUe. 

II  Wauchope  of  Niddrle,  a  noble-looking  old  man,  aad 
a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  l>aron. 

^  There  is  to  be  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Ailhar*S  ssat 

**  The  Casile>hUl  commands  the  finest  view  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  will  be  covered  wUk  ihoonndi,  aaz- 
toady  looking  fbr  the  roTalKiaadraa. 


THE  END. 
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